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Introduction. | 


— 


Containing the int meeting of the Three Eftates—The ſeizure of the Xing, at: 


his palace of Ver/ailles— The demolition of the Baftile——The attack and 
maſucre of the Swiſs Guards, at the palace of the Thuilleries— The impriſon- 
ment of the Royal Family, and maſucre of priſoners on the 24 of September, 
among whom was the accomplifhed and beautiful Princeſs Lambatle, 


HE attention of all Europe was 
fixed on the meeting of the 
ſtates-general, in the year 1789, while 
the minds of the French themſelves 


continued to be agitated by a variety 


of differen+ and contending paſſions 
and opinions. Thoſe who were in 
poſſeſſion of power, were deſirous of 
retaining it ; and thoſe who had 'no 
dependence but upon their abilities, 
hoped that a new conſtitution of things 


| 


uniformity of opinion on political ſubs. 
jects, produced, in time, that uniformity 
of will, which afterwards appeared to 
govern the popular counſels. 

It is evident that the voting by or-. 
ders, and not. by poll, that is, the afs. 
ſembling of the different orders in 


their ſeparate chambers, and inveſting 5 


negative on the proceedings of th 


each with the prerogative of putting a 
other two, was the only. thin f the 


could have eſtabliſhed any ſubſtantiag | 
reform. This was the great queſtion; + Tz, 
which was prefently. to involve tze 


national repreſentatives in faction and; 


would elevate them to that rank, to 
which, from their merits, they con- 
ceived themſelves: entitled. The two 


great parties, which were afterwards 
to divide the nation, were already 
formed. The claims of the nobility 
and clergy were examined with acute- 
neſs, with preciſion, with reſearch. 
'The balance of ability was greatly on 
the ſide of the people, and the uſages 
of antiquity faded before the new light 
of modern philoſophy. Previous. to 
this period, that extraordipary ſociety 
or club of the Jacobins was formed, 
which has ſince had fo conſiderable and 
fo pernicious an influence over the 
public affairs. Its members inſtituted 
an active correſpondence throughout 


the kingdom, and, | by cultivating 2 


Se 


conteſt. 


While thoſe. important concerns 
were in agitation, a circumſtance oc- 
curred, which is ſuppoſed on all parts 
to have originated in ſome malevolent: 


motive, whether, of à public or a pri- 


vate nature is not ſo eaſy: to decide. 


In the populous ſuburb of St. Antoine, 
a very conſiderable paper - manufactory 
was carried on, and a number of work- 

men conſequently maintained, by a 
reſpectable citizen of the name of 
Reveillon. This gentleman had ac-. 
cufed a certain abbe Roy, a dependent 


of the count d'Artois, of forgery, and. 


a 2 


9 =- 
N 1 5 — 
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9 


iv. 
the matter was before the courts. 


Whether, therefore, it aroſe from | 


private revenge in the abbe, or whether 


the court party might imagine that a 


riot at Paris would afford a fair apology 
for the approach of ſuch a number of 
troops as might effectually awe the re- 
preſentatives of the nation, is uncer- 
tain. A groundleſs report was mali- 
eiouſly ſpread, that M. Reveillon in- 
tended conſiderably to lower the wages 


of his workmen, that he had aſſerted 
the bread was too good for them, 
and that they might ſubſiſt as well 


upon potatoe flour with many in- 
ſinuations to the ſame effect. On the 
27th of April, both the ſuburbs of St. 
Marc and St. Antoine were in motion, 
and M. Reveillon was burnt in effigy. 
The moſt extraordinary circumſtance 
was that it had been announced to the 
2 85 that the preceding days a num- 
er of ſtrangers had entered the city, 
and theſe men were now the leaders of 
the inſurrection, and, by profuſely 
ſcattering money amongſt the mob, in- 
creaſed both its numbers and its fe- 
rocity. A ſmall detachment of the 
French guards was ſent to effe& their 
diſperſion, but it was too weak to reſiſt 
the rabble. At the dawn of the fol- 
—_ day, the outrages were re- 
newed ; and M. Reveillon's houſe was 
pillaged and deſtroyed. At length a 
tormidable part 'of the military was 
ordered out, and, after a conſiderable 
carnage, the tumult was quelled. 
Paris was ſcarcely recovered from 
the terror and apprehenſion which this 
inſurrection occafioned, when the day 
appointed for the meeting of the ſtates- 
genera] arrived. The 5th of May 


1789, will be Jong memorable in the 


annals of France, and it was indeed a 
day of feſtivity to the whole nat! 
It commenced, agreeably to ang 


Dong. 


* * 
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cuſtom, with a religious act. The re- 
preſentatives of the nation, preceded 
by the clergy, and followed by the 
king, repaired to the Temple of God, 
accompanied with an immenſe crowd, 
offering vows and prayers for ſucceſs 
to their labours. 7 | 

The whole ceremony indicated the 
diſtinction of orders, and evinced that 
it was the determination of the court 
ſtrictly to maintain it. Faithful to the 
cuſtoms. of 1614, the nobility were 
arrayed in a ſumptuous robe, and the 
deputies of the commons in the habit 
of the law. Thus, while the nobility 
and the higher clergy glittered in gold 
and jewels, the repreſentatives of the 
people appeared in mourning ; but the 
ſpectators were not dazzled by ſplendid 
appearances ; that body which repre- 
ſented the nation engroſſed all its ap- 
plauſe, and Five le tiers elat ! was 
echoed from every quarter. 

The aſſembly was opened by aſpeech 
from the throne, in which the monarch 
declared his ſatisfaction at ſeeing him- 
ſelf ſurrounded, after ſo long an inter- 
val, by the repreſentatives of his 
people — he mentioned the heavy debt 


of the public, a part of which had ac- 


cumulated during his own reign, but 
in an honourable cauſe—he hinted at 
the general diſquiet, and the love of 
innovation which had taken poſſeſſion 
of the minds of the people; but de- 


| pended on their wiſdom and modera- 


tion in the adoption of alterations ; 
and concluded by warm profeſſions of 
his own attachment to the public 
welfare, 45 


The ſpeech of M. Barretin, the 


keeper of the ſeals, was but little at- 


tended to. It, as well as that of the 
king, recommended temper in adopt- 


gen ing alterations in the government; in— 


mated, that the king had acceded tothe 


| wiſhes 
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wiſhes of his people in granting to the 


tiers etat a double -reprefentation, but 
left the great queſtion of voting by 
orders or by poll entirely undecided.” 


The attention which was refuſed to 


the keeper of the ſeals was moſt li- 
berally accorded to M. Neckar, though 
his addreſs continued for three hours. 
It did not, however, paſs exempt from 
criticiſm—ſome alleged that it was an 


ill arranged and il}-digeſted maſs; the 


republicans complained that he did not 


enlarge ſufficiently on their favourite 


topic; they expected it to be filled 
with projects and with ſyſtems; the 


privileged orders wiſhed him to be 
more explicit in tracing out a plan of 
proceedings for the ſtates- general; but 
all agreed that nothing could be more 
luminous and ſatisfactory than the de- 
tails which he recited concerning the. 
finances of the nation ; nothing more 


ſimple and correct than the plans 
which he propoſed. | | 
The ſituation of M. Neckar, indeed, 


at this critical period, was peculiarly 


delicate. He was placed between the 
court and the people, at a time when 
it was impoſſible for an honeſt man to 
attend equally to the claims of each 

arty. From him every thing was ex- 


pected by the people, while it was im- 


poſſible to comply with the plenitude 
of their demands. On the contrarv, 
the love and admiration of the people 
was ſufficient to render him ſulpected 
by the courtiers. He was deſpiſed by 
the high nobility for his inferiority of 
birth and family; and he was odious 
to the bigotted clergy. becauſe he was 
a proteſtant. Fortunately” for M. 
Neckar, his integrity was above all 
ſuſpicion ; every * in the king- 
dom, from the monarch to the peaſant, 
was ſatisfied of the rectitude of his 


heart. His temper and moderation | younger. man to d as his herald, 


l 


| 


| 
| 


| 


were of the utmoſt importance in tur- 
bulent times. His influence frequently 
interpoſed againſt the exceſſes of po- 


pular infatuation; and the dignity. and; 


virtue of his character gave him con- 


ſequence even with tbe enemies of 


rational liberty. 2120 
be firſt object of the ſtate was the 
veriſtcution f their pers, that is. 
the production of their writs of return, 
and the identification of the deputies, 
which is equivalent to our members 
of parliament taking their ſeats. On 
this occation the fatal conteſt between 
the three orders commenced. - Ihe 
deputies of the commons ſaw -plainly 
that the people had in vain achieved 
their wiſh with reſpect to the number 
of repreſentatives in vain the depu- 
ties of [the tiers etat in number conſti- 
tuted a half of the ſtates-general, ik 
by the mode of voting they were to be, 
reduced to a third. [They ſaw further, 
that ſhould the verification of their 
powers be effected in ſeparate cham- 
bers, each order would then be con- 


ſtituted a legal aſſembly, and the union 


be rendered for ever impoſſible. | 
Thus the diſpute, which was of fa 
much importance, concerning the vot- 
ing by orders or by poll, commenced 
even upon the verification of their 
returns. At the appointed hour the 
deputies of the tiers etat aſſembled in 
the qm 
ſpent in that confuſion to which ſo 
numerous an aſſembly was naturally 
liable, a voice more articulate than the 
reſt, proclaimed the- negeſſity of order, 
and adviſed the appointment of a tem- 
porary preſident, a ſecretary, and clerks. 
When the chair was to be taken, the 
public voice demanded the oldeſt ci- 
tizen—he preſented himſelf, and aſked 
of the aſſembly the. aſſiſtance of ſome 


Some 


2 
* 


V. 


mon hall. After half an hour. 


* 
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Some debates and motions ſucceeded 
this appointment; the general object 
of which was, that the orders ſhould 
proceed to verify their powers in com- 
mon, and not in ſeparate chambers. 
The debates of the clergy and no- 
bility were not leſs tumultuous. In 
the firſt order, the members deliberat- 
ed under the ny prefidency of 
- the cardinal de la Rochefoucault, 
whether the powers ſhould be verified 
and legitimated in the chamber appro- 
priated to the order ?—One hundred 
and thirty-three members were for the 
affirmative ; one hundred and fourteen 
were of opinion that this ceremony 
could only take place in the general 
aſſembly, and before commiſſioners 
choſen from all the three orders. 

In the ſecond, M. de Montboiſier, 
as the oldeſt nobleman preſent, was 
called to the chair. Two 
were made, one for the verification of 
the powers, by commiſſioners exclu- 
fively choſen from the order of nobility; 
and the other, from the ſame verifica- 
tion, before commiſhoners fele&ted from 
the three others. The principal argu- 
ment in favour of the firſt of theſe 
opinions was, that the orders them- 
ſelves were the only judges competent 
to decide the legality of pretenſions to 
nobility: and in anſwer it was urged, 
that the elections had been ſanctioned 
by the three orders of each bailiwick; 
and the oaths adminiſtered in their pre- 
fence. It was, however, determined 
m favour of the verification in their 
own chamber, by one hundred and 
erghty-eight voices againſt forty-ſeven. 
The commons, fatisfied that a tate 
of inaction would in a ſhort time 
effect their wiſhes, determined to per- 
ſevere. They carried their reſpect to 
this principle fo far as not to open the 


addreſſes which were directed to the 


$ 


o motions - 


deputies of the tiers etat, 'and which- 


lay upon their table. The clergy alſo 
ſuſpended the verification of their 
powers; but the nobility, who con- 
ceived that every thing was to give 
way to their rank and privileges, de- 
clared themſelves a legal aſſembly, and 
on the 13th of May ſent a deputation 


to the commons to acquaint them with 
"theſe proceedings. 


In the mean time, the clergy, who 
were divided in their opinions, and 
among whom the cures (or parochial 
clergy) were in general attached to the 
_—_ of the people, propoſed to the 
other orders the nomination of com- 
miſſioners to conciliate the preſent 
diſputes. To this propoſal the nobility 
aſſented; and in the afſembly of the 
commons, it was moved by M. Rabaut 
de St Etienne, a proteſtant clergyman, 
e that commiſhoners ſhould be named 
to treat with the clergy and nobility 


concerning the union of the orders in 


one common aſſembly.” M. Chap- 
pelier, an advocate of Rennes, in 
Brittany, followed it by a motion de- 
claring, that no mode of conciliation 
could be admitted, which had not for 
its baſis the deliberation of all the 
orders in common; and cenſuring in 
ſtrong terms the conduct of the no- 
bility.” The Count de Mirabeau ob- 
ſerved, „that the nobility commanded, 
while the clergy negociated.” He 
was therefore of opinion, that the 
commiſſioners ſhould not treat with the 
nobles, but with the clergy only ; but 
at length the ſimple propoſition of M. 
Rabaut was adopted, with a trifling 
amendment. | | | 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that 
the negociation proved fruitleſs. The 
nobility, having heard the report of 
the commiſſioners, voted, © that the 
preſent aſſembly of the „ 
the 
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wers ſhould for this time be 


the 
verified ſeparately ; and that the ex- 
amination of the advantages or incon- 
veniences reſulting from this method 
ſhould be referred to a future period, 
when the orders ſhould take into conſi- 
deration the future organization of the 
ſtates-general.“ Thus every hope being 
defeated of a union with the nobles, 


the commons determined, on the 27th 
of May, to ſend a ſolemn deputation to 


the clergy, to invite them, “in the 
name of the God of peace, and of. the 
true intereſt of the nation, to unite 
themſelves with them in one general 
aſſembly, to conſult together on the 
means of reſtoringunity and concord.” 

While this matter was 1n agitation, 
a letter was received from the king, 
defiring “ that the conciliatory com- 
miſſioners would meet in the preſence 
of the keeper of the ſeals, and ſome 
other commiſſioners to be appointed 
by the monarch, in order to renew 
4 conferences, &c.“ In the mean 
time the chamber of the nobles (this 
ſovereign legiſlative chamber, as it was 
called by one of its members) paſſed a 
decree, aſſerting, © that they regarded 
as a part of the conſtitution, the divi- 
ſion of orders, and their reſpective 
veto, and that in theſe principles they 
were determined to perſevere.” The 


8 


— PI 


ſecond conferences therefore were 


equally unſucceſsful with the firſt. 
In the courſe of theſe conferences, 
however, the miniſters propoſed on the 
part of the king, a plan of concilia- 
tion, or rather of arbitration ; the 
principal articles of which were, 

Iſt. That the three orders ſhould 
verify their powers ſeparately, and 
ſhould reciprocally communicate the 
ſame to each other. 

2d. That in cafe any contentions 
ſhould ariſe, commiſſioners ſhould be 


* 


g 


appointed from the three orders to take 


the ſame into conſideration, and report 
their opinions to their different orders. 

3d. That ſhould the three orders 
not agree upon any topic in diſpute, 


the final determination ſhould be re- 


ferred to the king. 
The two ſuperior orders applauded 
this plan of conciliation ; but while 
the nobles pretended to accept it, they 
qualified their acquieſcence with a de- 
cided reſolution to adhere to their 
former decree, and to the plan of vot- 
ing only by orders. At the ſame time 
they proceeded to the verification of 
the powers, to determine the contro- 
verted returns, &c. | 
While theſe affairs were tranſacting 
among the nobles, the clergy ſent a 
deputation to the tiers etat, lamenting 
the high price of bread, and propoſing 
a committee of the three orders to con- 
cert on the means of alleviating this 


evil. — This proceeding of the clergy 


was repreſented by ſome members as 
deeply inſiduous, as a means of ingra- 
tiating themſelves with the people, and 
of rendering the deputies of the com- 


mons unpopular ſhould they refufe 


to co-operate. It was therefore im- 
mediately reſolved to return for anſwer 
the following addreſs :;— 

% Penetrated with the fame zeal as 
yourſelves, and viewing with tears of 
compaſſion the public diſtreſs, we be- 


ſeech and conjure you to unite with 


us immediately in the common hall, 
to conſult on the means of remedying 


theſe calamities.“ 


It was now near five weeks ſince 


the ſtates-general had aſſembled, and 


the three orders found themſelves in 
the fame inactive ſtate as at firſt. The 


commons therefore conceived it wasfull 

time to emerge from this inactivity, 

end to afford an opportunity to * 
O 


vüi. 
of the nobility and clergy who pro- 
feſſed a ſincere love for their country, 
to become active in its favour. They 
divided themſelves into twenty com- 
mittees, to facilitate the public buſi- 
neſs; and on the 10th of June, the 
abbe Sieyes propoſed that they ſhould 
take a laſt effort for an union of the 
orders ; and ſhould this fail, that they 
ſhould then form themſelves into an 
active aſſembly, for the diſpatch of 
buſineſs. 


notice was ſent on the 12th, that they 


would immediately order a general | 


call of the deputies of all the baili— 
wicks, including thoſe of the privi- 
leged claſſes; and in default of their 
appearance, that they would proceed 
to the verification of the powers, and 
to every other public object, as well 
in the abſence as in the preſence of the 
nobility and clergy. | 
On the 13th, they proceeded to the 
call of the deputies, and to the verifi- 
. cation of the returns. Not one of the 
. nobility appeared; but on the call of 
the bailiwick of Poitou, three cures, 
Meſſrs. Ceſve, Ballard, and Jalot, 
preſented themſelves with the writs of 
their return, which they laid reſpect- 
fully upon the table. Theſe paſtors 
were received with the warmeſt tranſ- 
ports of joy and acclamation. They 
had declared their intentions the pre- 
ceding evening in the chamber of the 
clergy; and they were followed the 
next day by five more of their brethren 
among whom were Meſſrs. Dillon” 
Gregoire, and Bodineau. | ; 
In the mean time the unpopularity 
of the nobility increaſed. almoſt to 
deteſtation, and to their obſtinacy the 
inactivity of the ſtates was wholly 
attributed. At length the deputies of 
the people felt themſelves ſupported by 
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the public opinion, and on the 17th of 
June proceeded: to the daring ſtep of 


| 
| 


, 
: 


aſſuming to themſelves the legiſlative 


government. On that memorable day, 


in the midſt of an immenſe concourſe 


, 
1 
1 
1 


| 


1 


of ſpeQators, the deputies of the peo- 


ple, with ſuch of the clergy as had 
already joined them, announced them- 
ſelves to the public by the ſince cele- 


brated denomination of national aſ- 


' /embly. The hall re-echoed with ex- 


| 


| 
In conſequence of this propoſal, | | 
when the repreſentatives of the people 


* 


clamations of joy.—“ Long live the 
king and the national aſſembly!“ But 


roſe in ſolemn filence to take the oath 
to fulfil with fidelity their duty; the 
enthuſiaſm of licentiouſneſs took poſ- 
ſeflion of every heart. This ſolemn 
ceremony was ſucceeded by the nomi- 
nation of M. Bailly, to the office of 
preſident, for four days only, and that 
of Meſſrs. Camus and Piſon de Galand, 
as ſecretaries, for the ſame ſpace of 
time. | 

On Saturday the 20th of June, the 
day on which the clergy were to unite 
themſelves to the national aſſembly, the 
heralds proclaimed a royal ſeſſion ; and 
a detachment of the guards ſurround- 
ed the hall of the ſtates, in order, as 
It was alledged, that it might be pro- 
perly prepared for the king. The pre- 
dent and members were repulſed 
from the door, and acquainted by the 
commanding officer, that his orders 


were © to, admit no perſon into the 


hall of the ſtates-general.“ “ And I 
proteſt againſt theſe orders,” replied 


the preſident, “ and the aſſembly ſhall 


take cognizance of them.” 

Supported as they. perceived them- 
ſelves to be by the voice of the people, 
the aſſembly were not to be diſcourag- 
ed by this expedient. On the motion 
of M. Bailly, they immediately ad- 


Jjourned to à tennis-court, ſituated in 


the 


ea LE oY EE ST OCT{T ;.+;/j Ch 


_ dially embraced each other. 
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the ſtreet of old Verſailles, where, in 
the preſence of applauding thouſands, 
they took a ſolemn oath, © never to 
ſeparate till the conſtitution ſhould be 


completed.” 


On the 22d another proclamation 
was iſſued, intimating, that the royal 
ſeſſion was deferred till the ſucceeding 
day; and the hall of the ſtates-general 
ſtill remained cloſed, on account of the 
preparations. The aſſembly wandered 
from place to place, before they could 
find a roof capacious enough to ſhelter 
ſo conſiderable a body. They at length 
aſſembled in the church of St. Louis; 
and the majority of the clergy, amount 
ng to 149, aſſembled in the choir. 
After a deputation to arrange the ce- 
remonials, the doors of the choir were 
thrownopen; the clergy advanced with 
their preſident the archbiſhop of Vienne 
at their head, and the deputies cor- 
The 
ſanctity of the place contributed to 
render the meeting more ſolemn and 
affecting, and the plaudits of the ſpec- 
tators teſtified at once their triumph 
and their joy. Two nobles of Dau— 
phine, the marquis de Blacon, and 
count d' Agoult, attended at the ſame 
time to preſent their powers; the reſt 
of the minority of the firſt order, 
waited the reſult of the royal ſeſſion. 

The events which had taken place 
at Verſailles, and the change which 
they announced in the diſpoſitions of 


the government, with reſpeC& to the 


national afſembly, excited at Paris the 
utmoſt conſternation. Nor could a 
letter from M. Neckar to the magi- 
ſtrates, aſſuring them that no ſuch 
meaſure was intended as the diſſolu- 
tion of the ſtates-general, entirely allay 
the ferment. The royal ſeſſion took 
place on the 23d. It was attended at 


once with all that is awful, and all that 
5 23 . , , * 0 


— — 
— — — 


. 


is maynficent in arbitrary authority. 
The hall was ſurrounded with ſoldiers. 
The two privileged orders were ſeat- 
ed; while the repreſentatives of the 
people were left without, expoſed for 
more than an hour to the rain. M. de 
Mirabeau urged the preſident to con- 
duct the nation immediately to the 
preſence of the king, or to demand at 
leaſt that the gates ſhould be opened. 
They were opened at length to the 
deputies, but not to the people. The 
throne was raiſed upon a kind of ſtage 
or platform at the bottom of the hall ; 
on the right the clergy were ſeated, 
and on the left the nobility. The four 
heralds, with their king at arms, 
were ſtationed in the middle; and at 
the bottom of the platform was a 
table, round which the miniſters were 
ſeated ; one chair however was vacant, 
which ſhould have been occupied by 
M. Neckar ; nor did any part of this 
ill conducted buſineſs excite more ge- 
neral diſguſt than the abſence of that 
favourite miniſter. | 

The ſpeech and declarations of the 
king were to this effect :—He ſpoke 
of the favours which he conferred upon 
his people; and cauſed to be read a 
declaration of his ſovereign will, as if 
the legiſlature were only called to 
conſent to ſuch laws as ſhould be pro- 
poſed by the executive power, without 
being competent to propoſe any them 
ſelves. He ſuggeſted a plan of go- 
vernment, in which the diſtinction of 
orders was to be. preſerved, allowing 


them however occaſionally to debate in 


common, with the king's approbation. 
Not a word was advanced on the ſub- 
ject of the reſponſibility of miniſters, 
nor on the participation of the ſtates- 
general in the legiſlative power. The 
odious tyranny of lettres de cachet was 
formally announced to be continued, 

| With 


-— 
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with only a few modifications. A 
guarded ſilence was obſerved concern- 
ing the liberty of the preſs, and the 
tax of lotteries. In fine, the king de- 
clared null the deliberations and re- 
ſolves. of the 17th, and ordered the 
deputies immediately to ſeparate, and 
to appear before him on the following 
day. 

When the king retired, he was fol- 
lowed by all the nobility, and by part 
of the clergy. The deputies of the 
commons remained motionleſs on the 
benches, and preſerved a gloomy filence. 
The marquis de Breze, grand-maſter of 
the ceremonies, entered the hall, and 
addrefling himſelf to the preſident, 
« You know fir,” ſaid he, © the in- 
tentions of the king.“ The preſident 
anſwered reſpectfully, that the aſſembly 
was not conſtituted to receive orders 
from any perfon ; but the fervid Mira- 
bean, riſing from his ſeat, and ad- 


- dreſſing himſelf to M. de Breze, re- 


plied, *© The commons of France have 
determined to debate. We have heard 
the intentions which have been ſug- 
geſted by the king; and you, -who 
cannot be his agent at the ſtates-gene- 
ral, you, who have here neither ſeat, 
nor voice, nor aright to ſpeak, are not 
the perſon to remind us of his ſpeeeh. 
Go tel maſter, that we are here 
by the power of the people, and that 
nothing ſhall expel us bat the bayonet.” 
Fhe enthuſiafm of the afſembly fe- 
conded that of the orator, and with 
one unanimous voice they declared that 
fuch was their determination. 

The grand-maſter retired, and a 
profound! filence pervaded the hall. 
It was at length broken by M. Camus, 
who-dechaimed 
which he ſtigmatiaed by the contemp- 
tuous appellation of a bed of zuftice, 
and 4624 "ha a reſolutien declaratory 
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A of the aſſembly's adherence to their-. 


former decrees, which he afferted no 
power could annul. He was warmly 


ſupported by Meff. Barnave, Glaizen, 
' Petion, the abbe Gregoire, and many 
others. The Abbe Sieyes only ob- 
ſerved, Gentlemen, you are the ſame 
to-day that you were before. 
| motion of M. Camus was unanimouſly 
| decreed; and was followed by another, 
- which: pronounced “ the perſons of 
the deputies mviolable.” | 


55 


The 


In the midſt of contending factions, 
which occaftonally fported with his. 
credulity or his fears, the king ſtHT. 
appeared to preferve a genuine love for 
his people, and an unviolated regard. 
to the claims of humanity. He felt 


| himſelf unhappy at the diviſions which 


. exiſted, and determined to end them 
if poſſible at any expence. 


In a pri- 


vate converſation with the duke de 
Luxembourg, prefident of the chamber 


againſt the royal ſeſſion, || 


of nobles, he is faid to have urged his 
wiſhes for an union of the orders. He 
was anſwered by that nobleman, That. 
the order to which he belonged were 
not contending for themſelves but for 
the crown.—He reprefented that the 
nobility was the only body on which 
his Majeſty could depend to defeat the 
exorbitant claims of the people that 
while the ſtates- general continued. 
divided, the royal authority was ſafe; 
but whenever the- day ſhould arrive 
that the ſtates ſhould vote by numbers 


only, from that moment the monarch . 


— 


was at their mercy. © I conjure ygur- 
Majefty,” continued the duke, “to 


condeſcend to reflect on what I have 


the honour to ſtate.. “ M. de Luxem- 
bourg,” replied the king with firmneſs, 
4 have reflected, I am determined 
upon any facrifice ; nor will I that a 


ſingle man lofe his liſe in my cauſe.” 


In conſequence of this determination, 
If 
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the king on the 27th. ſent a preſfing 
letter to the preſident of the nobility, 
and to the minority of the clergy, en- 
treating the union of the orders. The 
clergy obeyed without heſitation; but 
it was not till after a very warm debate 
that the nobility ſubmitted to the man- 
date of their ſovereign. At the firſt 
news of this event, Verſailles was 
tranſported. with joy ; the people ran 
in crowds to the palace, and demand- 
ed the king and queen. Their Ma- 
jeſties. appeared at the balcony, and 
the atmoſphere © re-echoed with the 
ſhouts of Vive le roi! Vive la reine! 
A general illumination concluded the 
triumph of the day. 

An apprehenſion of what might 
happen, had certainly induced the 
democrats to infert in the cahkiers or 
inſtructions of the tiers etat, a clauſe 
inſiſting that the pay of the ſoldiers 
thould be increaſed; and on the ſame 
ground there is reaſon to credit the re- 
ports of the ariſtocratic writers, that 
the democrats had taken every means 
to ingratiate themſelves with the fol- 
diery, and to perſuade them that in 
that capacity they did not ceaſe to be 
citizens; but that, on the contrary, 
it was degrading and diſhonourable to 
them to be conſidered as mere automa- 
tons, or paſſive inſtruments in the 
hands of power. Among the active 
apoſtles of liberty, asthey were termed, 
who preached with ſuch ſuccefs to the 
military, the marquis de Valadi, for- 
merly an officer in the French guards, 
is particularly noted. It was indeed 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that amidſt the 
7 ſpreading of information, the 
oldiery would either want means of 
„ it, or be callous to its influ- 
ence. early, therefore, as the 23d 


of June, two companies of the grena- 
by the populace, Who decla 
b 2 


dier guards had refuſed to fire upon 


xi. 


the populace in ſome trifling riot. For 
this and other ſymptoms of difobedt- 
ence the troops were confined to their 
barracks; but on the 25th and 26th 


| they were ſeen by hundreds entering 
| into the Palais Royal, the theatre of 


popular politics, and joining with the 
crowd in ſhouting Vive le trers elat ! 
In the ſame manner all the military 
that entered Paris were conducted to 
the Palais Royal; they were loaded 
with favours and carefles by the popu- 
lace, and heard with attentive ear the 
declamations againſt the baſeneſs of 
imbruing their So in the blood of 
their fellow citizens, and againſt the 
ſlavery of their preſent condition. The 
ſoldiers, melted into tenderneſs, ex- 
claimed with ardour, Vive la Nation ! 
and returned to their camp to extend 
the conqueſts of democracy. An in- 
cident happened on the 30th of June, 
which, while it evinced the diſpoſitions 
of the nation and the ſoldiery, was 
probably not without its effects in at- 
taching {till more ſtrongly the army to 
the people. About ſeven o'clock in 
the evening, a letter was brought to a 
coffeehouſe adjacent to the Palais 
Royal, intimating that eleven of the 
French guards were at that moment 
confined in the prifons of the abbey St. 
Germain, for having refuſed to fire on 
their fellow citizens ; and that the 
ſame night they were to be transferred 
to the dungeons of the Bicetre, a place 
deftined for the vileſt miſcreants.— 
Their cauſe was prefently confidered as 
the cauſe of the public; a mob was 
almoſt inſtantly collected, the priſon 
was forced, and the dragoons and huſ- 
ſars which were called out to quell the 
riot grounded their arms. A ſoldier 


who had been committed for ſome 

other crime, was reconducted to prifon 
rech that 

they 
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they would only take under their pro- 
tecſion thoſe who were the victims of 
deſpotiſm. 


The eleven priſoners, who had been 
thus taken from the abbey, were con- 
ducted by the people to the hotel de 
Geneve, where they were kept, as they 
expreſſed it, under the guard of the 
nation, while a deputation of twenty 
citizens of Paris was diſpatched to the 
national aſſembly to ſolicit their par- 
don. After ſome deliberation, in 
which it was doubted whether the aſ- 
ſembly ought to receive a deputation 
from perſons not een Tor a public 
character, a decree was paſſed, recom- 
mending in ſtrong terms to the citizens, 
a ſtrict attention to peace and order, 
and promiſing to apply to the king, 
to whoſe province the matter in queſ- 
tion. entirely belonged, in fayour of 
- the ſoldiers. A deputation from the 
aſſembly accordingly waited. on his 
majeſty, who declared himſelf ., ach 
fatisfied with the decree of the aſſem- 
bly, and granted a free pardon to the 


* 
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priſoners. 


In the mean time, Paris was not | 


only threatened with the ſword, but 
was actually viſited with one of the ſe- 
vereſt calamities that can afflict a coun- 
try. A moſt alarming ſcarcity per- 
vaded the whole kingdom; but it may 
well be conceived that its effects were 
moſt ſeverely felt in the capital, which 
had no reſources of its on, and in 
which the accumulation of human be- 


ings muſt re, increaſe the mi- 
ſery. The gates of the aſſembly were 
ſurrounded by famiſhing multitudes, 
beſeeching their compaſſion and aſſiſt- 
ance. A committee of ſubſiſtence was 
formed, and various reports received 
prohibitions were iſſued againſt the 


— — - 


exportation of corn, and a ſubſcription || 


was opened in Paris for the relief of 


the poor. 


Under the preſſure of ſuch a cala- 
mity, it may well be ſuppoſed, that 
the people were not in the moſt tran- 
quil ſtate. The general exclamation 
was for bread ; and unfortunately the 
unſettled ſtate of the metropolis afford- 
ed a daily excuſe for the augmentation 
of the military in its neighbourhood, 
at a time when their preſence did but 
mcreaſe the general diſtreſs. The jea- 
louſy of the aſſembly was awakened 
farther, by obſerving, that for this ſer- 
vice foreiners were preferred to the 
native troops ; and that more ſoldiers 
were aſſembled round the hall of the 
ſtates-general itſelf, than would have 
ſufficed to repel a foreign invaſion. 


M. Neckar was diſmiſſed, and it is 
impoſhble to deſcribe the conſternation 
of the people on this event. The army 
now came forward in force, with the 
prince de Lambeſq, grand ecuyer of 
France, at their' head, who was or- 
dered to take poſt at the Thuilleries. 
Irritated, perhaps, at the ſpirit of re- 
ſiſtance which he obſerved in the citi- 
zens, he imprudently wounded. with 
his ſabre a poor old man who was 
walking peaceably in the gardens. 


The French have a remarkable reſpect 
for age, and this wanton outrage proved 
the ſignal of revolt; an inſtantaneous 
alarm was ſpread through the city, and 


the cry of 7o Arms reſounded in every 
quarter. The Germans were vigo- 
rouſly attacked by the populace, who 
were joined by. the French guards, 


and, overwhelmed by numbers, were 
obliged to retreat. 
the guards took leave of their officers, . 
they ſet fire to their ſeveral barracks, 


rom that moment 


and formed themſelves into companies 


with the citizens, to patrole the ſtreets, 


and 


| 
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and preſerve, if poſſible, the public || diſtributed among the different com- 


| 
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tranquility. ; T 
The citizens of Paris at this moment 


| beheld themſelves in a moſt. alarming 


and critical: ſituation. Whether true 
or not, the reports of the intended at- 
tack upon the city were univerſally 


credited ; and the myſterious and im- 


politic proceedings of the court gave 
countenance; it muſt be confeſſed, to 
every ſuſpicion. On the other hand, 
troops of banditti, the peſts of a po- 
pulous city, ſuch as are ever ready to 
take advantage of public commotion, 
were beginning to collect; and, either 
from theſe on the one hand, or the 
foreign ſoldiery on the other, a general 
pillage was the only event that could 
be expected. Covered by the dark- 
neſs of the night, ſeveral bands of ruf- 
fians paraded the ſtreets, and even ſet 
fire to the city in different places: the 
horrid filence was interrupted only by 
confuſed ſhouts,. and occaſional diſ- 
charges of muſketry. In this diſaſtrous 
night ſleep only ſealed the eyes of in- 
fants; they only repoſed in peace, while 
their anxious parents watched over 
their cradles. 

The morning of the 13th diſplayed 
at Paris a moſt ſhocking ſpectacle of 


confuſion and diſmay ; a band of vil- 


lains had already pillaged the charitable 
houſe of St. Lazare ;. at ſix o'clock the 
alarm bells founded throughout the 


city, and the terror became univerſal. | 


The citizens aſſembled at the Hotel de 
Ville, and no alternative appeared for 
the protection of their lives and pro- 


perty, but that of embodying them- 


ſelves, and forming a regular militia 
for the defence of the capital. Sixty 
thouſand: citizens were ſoon enrolled, 
and marſhalled under different com- 
manders : the French guards ſponta- 
neouſly offered their ſervices, and were 


panies. The ſtandards of the city were 
diſplayed ; trenches were thrown up, 
and barricadoes formed in different 
parts of the ſuburbs. Regulations were 
next eſtabliſhed for the preſervation of 
order, and a permanent council or 
committee, to fit night and day, was 
appointed. At about half paſt five in 
the afternoon this committee diſpatch- 
ed a deputation to acquaint the nati- 
onal aſſembly with the occurrences 
which had taken place at Paris. 

The aſſembly had been engaged, 
from the day when they preſented their 
addreſs to the king, in framing a de- 
claration of rights, and the plan of a 
conſtitution ; and even in the midſt of 
theſe alarms, they continued without 
intermiſſion their labours. In the dif- 
grace of M. Neckar they ſaw their own 
ruin determined ; yet proceeded: with 
a firmneſs tempered with moderation. 
In their debates they carefully drew 
the line, and diſtinguiſhed between the 
prerogatives and functions of the legiſ- 
lative and thoſe of the executive pow- 
ers; and on receiving the intelligence 
that Paris was in a ſtate of uproar and 
confuſion, a deputation was diſpatched 
to the king, informing him once more 
of the danger which threatened the 
ſtate from the preſence of the troops 
that inveſted' the metropolis; entreat- 
ing in the moſt brenne terms their re- 
moval; and offering to oppoſe their 
own perſons in the impending ſtorm, 
and to proceed. immediately to Paris 


to aſſiſt, by their perſuaſions and au- 


thority, in the re-eſtabliſhment of order 
and peace. The king remained im- 
moveable in his determination—he re- 
plied, © that he was the only judge of 
the neceſſity of removing the troops; 
that the preſence of the deputies could 
be of no ſervice in Paris; on the con- 

trary, 


| 


: 
, 
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trary, they were neceſſary at Verſailles, | 


to proſecute there thoſe important la- 
bours which he ſhould continue to re- 
commend.” | 
It is evident that the anſwer of the 
king could not by any means be agree- 
able to the aſſembly, It was therefore 


— 


no ſooner communicated than the 
marquis de la Fayette demanded an 
immediate declaration of the reſpon- 
fibility of miniſters, and the afſembly 
unanimouſly reſolved 


« That M. Neckar, and the reſt of 


the late miniſtry carried with them the 


confidence and the regret of the aſ- 
ſembly ; that they would not ceaſe to 


inſiſt on the removal of the troops; 
that no intermediate power can inter- 
fere between the king and the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation; that the mi- 
niſters and agents of authority civil 
and military are reſponſible to the 
0 
ne ent miniſters and counſellors of his 
majeſty were perſonally reſponſible for 
the impending calamities, and all thoſe 
which might be conſequences of their 
advice; and the aſſembly having placed 
the public debts under the ſafeguard 
of the honour and loyalty of the French 
nation, no power has a right even to 
pronounce the infamous word ban/c- 
rup ten that they perſiſted in all their 
former decrees; and that theſe minutes 
ſhouſd be preſented to the king and 
the _ miniſtry, and committed to the 
8. Loo 
The courage of the Parifians was 
anſwerable to the firmneſs of the na- 
tional affembly. By the acceſſion of 
the French guards, they had obtained 
a ſupply of arms and ammunition, and 
a cenfiderable train of artiflery-; the 
mops of the armonrers were ranfacked 
for weapons, and the ſoldier-citizens 
were even trained to ſome appearance - 


dy 
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for their conduct; that the 
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of the hotel. More than 30,000 
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of diſcipline. The night of the 13th 
paſſed without any event of  conſe- 
quence : the morning diſcovered that, 
taking advantage of the darkneſs, the 
troops encamped in the Champs Ely- 
fees had moved off. The people, how- 
ever, were ignorant of the cauſes of 
this removal, and an immediate attack 
was expected. The national guard, 
for that was the name which the mixed 
band of ſoldiers and citizens now al- 
ſumed, amounted to the number of 
150,000 men ; but the majority were 
{till without arms. The marquis de 
la Salle was named commander in 
chief ; the green cockade, which they 
had at firſt adopted, was changed for 
the ſince national colours red, blue and 
white ; the new army was now more 
regularly officered ; and various depu- 
tations were diſpatched in queſt of 
arms and implements of war. M. de 
Fleſſells, the prevot des merchands (or 
mayor) made many promiſes on this 
ſubject ; but they all proved delufive. 
In the courſe of their enquiries after 


arms, a party of more than 30,000, 


condutted by M. Ethis de Corny, re- 
paired to the Hotel des Invalids. M. 
Sombreuil, the governor, had received 
orders fo early as on Sunday the 12th, 
to hold himſelf m readineſs for an at- 
tack, and his men had remained during 
the whole of Monday under arms, and 
on the morning of Tueſday he 'per- 
mitted them to take a few hours reſt. 
At this moment M. de Corny arrived; 
and, on making known to the governor 
the object of his miſſion, he was an- 
ſwered, that the invalids had not any 
arms. M. Corny was re- conducted by 
M. Sombreuil to the gate; but it was 
no ſooner opened than the multitude 
ruſhed in, in an irreſiſtible torrent, and 
in a few minutes ranſacked every part 
mul- 
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kets, and twenty pieces of cannon, 
were the fruit of this expedition. On 


the oppoſite fide of the Seine a ſimilar 


event occurred ; there another party 


attacked the garde meuble de la cou- 


ronne, and from that ancient ſtore an 
immenſe number of weapons of differ- 
ent kinds were produced, 

It has been generally believed that 
the taking of the Baſtile was the pre- 
concerted effort of democracy ; but 
this was really not the caſe. Some of 
the moſt important. actions which have 
been achieved by courage or.attivity, 
have in their origin been directed by 
that imperceptible chain of events 
which human blindneſs terms accident 
or chance. | * 

At about eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 14th, M. de la Roſiere, a 
deputy of the diſtrict of St. Louis de la 


Culture, waited on the governor, and 
the people remained in the outer court. 


I come, Sir,” faid the deputy, © in 
the name of the nation, to repreſent 
to you, that the cannon which are le- 
velled againſt the city from the towers 


of the Baſtile have excited the moſt 


alarming apprehenſions, and I muſt 
entreat that you will remove them.” 
The governor replied, © that it was 
not in his power to remove the guns, 
as they had always been there, without 
an order from the king; that he would, 
however, diſmount them, and turn 
them out of their embraſures. The 
deputy having with difficulty obtained 
leave from M. de Loſme, major of the 
ſortreſs, to enter into the interior court, 
ſummoned the officers and ſoldiers in 
the name of honour and their country 
to alter the direction of the guns, &c. 
and the whole of them, at the deſire 
even of the governor, engaged them- 


ſelves by oath to make no uſe of their 
arms, unleſs attacked. M. de la Ro- 


| 


| 
Pk 


q 


fiere, after having afcended one of the 
towers with M. de Launay, went out 
of the caſtle, promiſing to engage the 
citizens to ſend a part of the national 
guard to do the duty of the Baſtile in 
conjunction with the troops. 

The deputy had ſcarcely retired be- 
fore a number of citizens approached 


the gate, and demanded arms and 


ammunition. As the majority of them 
were unarmed, and announced no hoſ- 
tile intention, M. de Launay made no 
difficulty of receiving them, and low- 
ered the firſt drawbridge to admit them. 
The more determined of the party ad- 
vanced to acquaint him with the object 
of their miſſion ; but they had ſearcely 
entered the firſt court, than the bridge 
was drawn up, and a general diſcharge 
of muſketry deſtroyed the greater part 
of theſe unfortunate people. 

The motives of the governor for this 
apparent act of perfidy have never 
been explained, and it cannot be fuf- 


ſiciently regretted that the intemperate 


vengeance of the populace did not al- 
low him to enter on his defence before 
ſome impartial court. All, therefore, 
that can be ſaid at preſent is, that its. 
immediate effect was to raiſe the re- 
ſentment of the people almoſt to 
phrenzy. The inſtantaneous determi- 
nation was to ſtorm the fortreſs, and 
the execution was as vigorous W the 


"reſolution was daring. An immenſe 
| multitude, armed with muſkets, ſabres, 


&c. ruſhed at once into the outer court. 
After ſearching in vain for the keys of 
the drawbridges in the corps-de-garde, 


they called out for a hatchet: they 


ſoon: broke the locks and the bolts; 
and being ſeconded by the efforts of 
the people on the other fide, the two 
drawbridges were immediately low- 
ered. The people Joſt no time in 
making good their ſtation, where for 

more 
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more than an hour they ſuſtained a 
moſt ſevere fire from the garriſon, and 
anſwered it with equal vigour. 
During the conteſt, ſeveral deputa- 
tions from the Hotel de Ville appeared 
before the walls with flags of truce, 
intending to perſuade the beſieged imo 
a peaceful ſurrender ; but either they 


were not diſcovered amidſt the general 


confuſion, or, what is more probable, 
M. de Launay deſpaired of finding 
mercy at the hands of the populace, 
and (till flattered himſelt with ſome de- 
luſive hope of deliverance. The guards, 
who now acted openly with the peo- 
ple, aſſiſted them; and, by the advice 
of ſome of the veterans of this corps, 
three waggons loaded with ſtraw were 
ſet on fire under the walls, the ſmoke 
of which interrupted the view, and 
conſequently intercepted the aim of 
the beſieged; while the aſſailants, be- 
ing at a greater diſtance, were able to 
direct the ir fire to the battlements with 
unerring aim. In the mean time the 
arſenal was ſtormed, and a molt dread- 
ful havock was prevented there by the 
prudence and courage of M. Humbert, 
who firſt mounted the towers of the 
Baſtile. A hair-dreſſer was in the very 
act of ſetting fire to the magazine of 
powder, when M. Humbert, whoſe 
notice was attracted by the cries of a 
woman, knocked the deſperado down 
with the but end of his muſket; next, 


inſtantly ſeizing a barrel of falt-petre 


which had already caught fire, and 
turning it uplide down, he was happy 
enough to extinguiſh it. 

Nothing could equal the ardour and 
ſpirit of the beſiegers; an immenſe 
crowd, as it unconſcious of danger, 
filled the courts of the fortreſs in ſpite 
of the unremitted fire of the garriſon, 
and even approached ſo near the tow- 
ers, that M. de Launay himſelf fre- 


| 


— 
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uently rolled large maſſes of ſtone 
Nom the platform upon their heads.— 
Within, all was confuſion and terror; 
the officers themſelves ſerved at the 
guns, and diſcharged their firelocks in 
the ranks. But when the governor 
ſaw the aſſailants take poſſeſſion of the 
firſt bridge, and draw up their cannon 
againſt the ſecond, his courage then 
was changed into deſpair, and even 
his underſtanding appeared to be de- 
ranged. He raſhly ſought to bury him- 
ſelf under the enormous maſs which he 
had in vain attempted to defend. — 
While a turnkey was engaged in diſ- 
tributing wine to the ſoldiers, he caught 
the match from” one of the pieces of 
cannon,” and ran to the magazine with 
an intention to ſet it on fire; but a 
ſubaltern, of the name of Ferrand, re- 
pulſed him with his bayonet. He then 
went down to the tower de la liberte, 


where he had depoſited a quantity of 


powder ; but here alſo he was op- 
poſed by the fieur Beguard, another 
ſubaltern officer, who thus prevented 
an act of inſanity which muſt have de- 
ſtroyed thouſands of citizens, and, with 
the Baſtile, would have infallibly 
blown up all the adjacent buildings, 
and a conſiderable part of the ſuburb 
of St. Antoine. De Launay at length 
propoſed ſeriouſly to the garriſon to 
blow up the tortreſs, as it was impoſ- 
{ible that they could hope for mercy 
from the mob. But he was anſwered 


by the ſoldiers, that they would rather 


periſh than deſtroy in this inſidious 
manner ſuch a number of their fellow- 
citizens. He then hung out a white 


flag, intimating his deſire to capitu- 


late; and a Swiſs officer would have 


addreſſed the aſſailants through one 


of the loop-holes of the drawbridge ; 
but the hour was paſt, and the exaſ- 


perated populace would attend to no. 


offers 
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offers of capitulation. Through the 
ſame opening he next diſplayed a pa- 
per, which the diſtance prevented the 
beſiegers from reading. A perſon 
brought a plank, which was reſted on 
a parapet, and poiſed by a number of 


others. The brave unknown advanced 
upon the plank ; but juſt as he was 


ready to ſeize upon the paper, he re- 
ceived a muſket ſhot, and fell into the 
ditch. He was followed by a young 
man of the name of Maillard, ſon to 
an officer of the chatelet, who was 
fortunate enough to reach the paper, 
the contents of which were“ We 
have twenty thouſand pounds weight 
of gunpowder, and will blow up the 
garriſon and all its environs, if you do 
not accept the capitulation.”—M. 
Elie, an officer of the queen's regiment, 
who was inveſted with a kind of ſpon- 
taneous authority, was for agreeing to 
terms, but the people indignantly re- 
jected the very word capitulation, and 
immediately drew up to the ſpot three 
pieces of artillery. 

The. garriſon now perceiving that 
the great bridge was going to be at- 
tacked, let down the ſmall draw- 
bridge, which was to the left of the 
entrance into the fortreſs. Meſſrs. 
Elie, Hulin, Maillard, Reole, Hum- 
bert, Tournay, and ſome others, leap- 
ed inſtantly on the bridge, and, ſe- 
curing the bolts, proceeded ,to the 
door. In the mean time the French 
guards, preſerving their habitual cool- 
neſs and diſcipline, formed a column 
on the other ſide of the bridge, to pre- 
vent the citizens from ruſhing upon it 
in too great numbers. An invalid 
came to open the gate behind the draw- 
bridge, and aſked the invaders what 
they wanted? © The ſurrender of the 


Baſtile,” they cried, and he permitted 
them to enter. 


The conquerors im- 
23 


| 


mediately lowered the great bridge, 


and the multitude entered without re- 


ſiſtance the invalids were ranged to 
the right, and the Swiſs on the left 
hand, with their arms piled againſt 
the wall. They took off their hats, 
clapped their hands, and cried out, 
Bravo ! as the beſiegers entered. The 
firſt moments of this meeting paſſed in 
peace and reconciliation ;| but ſome 
ſoldiers on the platforms, ignorant of 
the ſurrender, unhappily fired upon 
the people ; who, ſuſpecling a ſecond 
act of perfidy, fell upon the invalids, 
two of whom, the unfortunate Be- 
guard, who had prevented the gover- 
nor from blowing up the Baſtile, and 
another equally innocent, were drag- 
ged to the Place de Greve, and 
hanged. | 

This was the firſt inſtance of that raſh 
and ſanguinary ſpirit which has fince 
diſgraced the French nation in the 
eyes of all Europe. It is a ſingular 
fact, that the French have as yet no 
clear ideas of the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice. Some time previous to the Revo- 
lution, an American gentleman who 
reſided in Paris in a public capacity, 
obſerving the riſing ſpirit of liberty 
among the people, remarked, © that 
they would obtain every bleſſing of a 
free government but the trial by jury; 
for that,” added he, © they are not 
prepared.” | 

The ſieurs Maillard, Cholot, Arne, 
and ſome others, firſt ſeized M. de 
Launay. He was not in an uniform, 
but in a plain grey frock : he had a 
cane in his hand, and would have killed 
himſelf with the ſword that it contain- 
ed, but the grenadier Arne, wreſted 
it out of his hand. He was eſcorted 
by Meſſrs. Hulin, Arne, Legris, Elie, 
and ſome others, and every eftort was. 


exerted by them to ſave his life, but 
C in 
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under a thouſand wounds. 


in vain they had ſcarcely arrived at 


the Hotel de Ville before his defenders 
were overpowered, and even wounded 

by the enraged populace, and he fell 
M. de 
Loſme Salbrai, his major, a gentleman 
diſtinguiſhed for his virtues and his hu- 


manity, was alſo the victim of the po- 


pular fury. The marquis de Pelleport, 
who had been five years in the Baſtile, 
and during that time had been treated 
by him with particular kindneſs, inter- 
poſed to ſave him at the riſk of his 
life, but was ſtruck down by a hatchet, 
and M. de Loſme was inſtantly put to 
death. The heads of the governor and 
the major were ſtruck off, and carried 
on pikes through the ſtreets of the city. 
The rage of the populace would not 
have ended here—the invalids who de- 
tended the fortreſs would all have been 


- facrificed, had not the humanity of the 


French guards interpoſed, and inſiſted 
on their pardon. | 

The keys of the Baſtile were carried 
to M. Briſſot de Warville, who had 
been a few years before an inhabitant 
of the Baſtile ; and a guard of three 
thouſand men was appointed over the 
fortreſs till the council at the Hotel de 
Ville ſhould decree its demolition. In 
the intoxication of ſucceſs the priſoners 
were forgotten ; and as the keys had 
been carried to Paris, the dungeons 
were forced open—ſeven priſoners on] 
were found, three of whom had loſt 
their reaſon, having been detained 
there as ſtate-priſoners, from the reign 


of Louis XV. 


Thus, by the irreſiſtible enthuſiaſm 
of licentiouſneſs, in a few hours was 


reduced that fortreſs which mercenary 


armies had conſidered as impregnable, 
and which had been in vain beſieged by 
the force of the great Conde for up- 
wards of three weeks, | 
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The fate of M. de Launay involved 
that of M. de Fleſſelles, the prevot des 


merchands, He had long been ful- 


pected of a deſign to betray the people; 
and all his actions indeed apparently 
tended to that point. In the pocket 
of M. de Launay a letter from him was 
ſaid to be diſcovered, which contained 
theſe remarkable words—* I will 
amuſe the Pariſians with cockades and 
promiſes. Keep your ſtation till the 
evening—you 
forcement.” At the fight of this letter 


the unfortunate de Fleſſelles was ſtruck 


dumb. A voice was heard in the hall— 
« Begone, M. de Fleſſelles, you are a 
traitor.” „ ſee,” ſaid he, © gentle- 
men, that I am not agreeable to you 
I ſhall retire.” He haſtened down 
the ſtairs ; but as he croſſed the Greve, 
accompanied by a number of perſons 
to defend him, a young man, who had 
waited an 1 ſhot him with 
a piſtol, His head was cut off, 
placed on a pike, and carried through 
the ſtreets along with that of M. de 
Launay. 
A tumultuous night ſucceeded this 
wonderful day ; and the ſongs of joy 
and triumph which had celebrated the 
victory of the people, were converted 
into confuſed murmurs expreſſive only 
of anxiety and alarm. A report was 
ſpread that the troops were about to 
enter the city at the Barrier d'Enfer : 
thither the citizens crowded under the 
conduct of the French guards, and 
preceded by a train of artillery ; the 
body of troops, however, that ap- 
prone in that quarter, were diſperſed 
y a fingle volley. The alarm-bells 
were then ſounded : barricadoes were 
formed at the barriers; deep holes 
were dug in different parts, to prevent 
the approach of the cavalry ; the tops 
of the houſes were manned; a general 
illumination 


all then have a rein- 


* 


illumination was ordered; and the 
ſilence of the night was interrupted by 
diſcharges of artillery, and by the 
warning voice of the patrole—* Ci- 
tizens, do not go to bed ; take care 


of your lights; we muſt ſee clearly 


this night.” | 
On the 7th of Auguſt the new minif- 
ters, the keeper of the ſeals, the mar- 
ſhal Bauvau, the count de Montmorin, 
the count de la Luzerne, M. Neckar, 
the count de St. Prieſt, the archbiſhop 
of Vienne, and the count de la Tour 
du Pin, were introduced at their re- 
queſt to the afſembly : and the archbi- 
ſhop of Bourdeaux, the keeper of the 
ſeals, drew a moſt lamentable picture 
of the diforders which prevailed 
throughout the kingdom. He was fol- 
lowed by M. Neckar, who repreſented 
in ſtrong terms, the miſerable ſtate of 
the public treaſury, which on his en- 
trance into office was found to contain 
only four hundred thouſand livres, 
chiefly in notes of the caiſſe d'eſcompte. 
He added that the deficit between the 


income and the expences was enor- 


mous ; and that ſuch had been the 
ſums which the king had been obliged 
to iſſue for the purchaſe of grain, and 
for the ſupport of the poor, and ſuch 
the deficiency created by the non-pay- 
ment of taxes, that no reſource re- 
mained but to raiſe a loan of thirty mil- 


lions to ſatisfy the engagements and 


inevitable expences of the ſtate for two 
months, by which time he preſumed 
that conſiderable progreſs would be 
made in the eſtabliſhing of a conſtitu- 
tion. This loan he propoſed at five 
per cent, But the propoſal was re- 


' mitted to the conſideration of the com- 


mittee of finance; which preſuming 
too far upon the patriotiſm of the peo- 
ple, retrenched the terms of the loan 


of all thoſe little adyantages which the || had been ſent to a committee, which 
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miniſter had annexed to it, in order to 
induce the monied people to ſubſcribe; 
= reduced the intereſt to four and a 
half. 

This was one of the firſt errors of the 
aſſembly. It will be curious to attend 
to the gradations by which France has 
been ruined ; they all originated in 
that fatal diſtruſt of the executive 
power, which firſt led them to coun- 
teract, next to diſgrace miniſters, and 
at 1 to dethrone the monarch him- 
ſelf. 

In the debates which took place 
upon the propoſals of the miniſter, 
there appears reaſon to ſuſpect that the 
count de Mirabeau was inſtigated by a 
perſonal oppoſition to M. Neckar; and 
it was certainly owing to his influence 
in the aſſembly that the plan of the mi- 
niſter was not adopted. The conſe- 
quence was, that in three weeks not 
more than two million fix hundred 
thouſand livres were ſubſcribed to the 
loan, and the project utterly failed. 
In order therefore to procure a ſupply 
of forty millions, another ſcheme was 
offered by M. Neckar, and adopted 
by the aſſembly, which was, to ſolicit 
a loan of eighty millions at five per 
cent. one half of which might be paid 
in ſtock ; but the aſſembly had loſt the 
favourable opportunity, and, by the 
impediments which they threw in the 
way of M. Neckar's brit project, had 
unſettled the faith of the monied inte- 
reft in the new government. | 

In the mean time, the tumultuous 
ſtate of the nation obliged the legiſla- 
ture to paſs a decree, recommending 
to the municipalities to be vigilant for 
the public fafety, and rigorouſly to 
proſecute all who ſhould be found ex- 
citing public alarms or diſturbances. 


The decrees of the 4th of Auguſt alſo 
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inted for the purpoſe of re- | This was the ſecond great error of 
— hom into the 2 a law ; || the aſſembly. To alienate the affecti- 
and from the 5th to the 11th the diffe- ons of ſo important a body as the 
rent articles were debated. Moſt of || clergy, in this early ſtage of the Revo- 
thoſe which reſpected the feudal claims || lution, was no leſs impolitic than the 
were confirmed, with little variation; || cauſe was unjuſt. * 
but the committee conſidering tithes On the morning after this debate, 
as a ſpecies of feudal tax levied on the fifteen cures ſent to the aſſembly an act, 
land, had inſerted them in the decree || by which they voluntarily reſigned into x 
as redeemable like the other feudal aſ- the hands of the nation the whole of 7M 
ſeſſments. To this conſtruction the || their eccleſiaſtical rights, and declared 4% 
clergy ſtrongly objected, and alledged || that they were content to rely on the j 7 
that it confounded two things eſſen- Juſtice of that body for an equitable: 
tially different, the feudal tithes and || proviſion. This act of patriotiſm was. 
thoſe which were purely eccleſiaſtical, || received with the loudeſt burſt of ap- 
which laſt conſtituted a ſpecies of pri- || plauſe ; and, as if by a ſudden emo-- 
vate property, not at the diſpoſal of the || tion, all the parochial clergy in the aſ- 
nation. The neceflities of the ſtate, || ſembly ſtepped forward to the table to 
on the other hand, had for ſome time || make the fame facriftice. The arch- 
induced the popular party to look upon. || biſhop of Paris next declared, © that 
the wealth of the church as the laſt || in the name of his brethren, he begged 
reſource for the repleniſhment of an || leave to place the whole of their tithes 
exhauſted treaſury ; and with this view || under the diſcretion of the repreſen- 
alſo the propoſal of the committee || tatives of the nation—claiming only for 
was ſtrenuouſly ſupported by Meſſrs. themſelves enough to ſupport the de- 
Chaſſel, Mirabeau, &c. The abbe. || cency and dignity of public worſhip, 
Sieyes was the ableſt defender of the || and to enable them to adminiſter to 
rights of the clergy. With great lo- the relief of the poor.” —© Such is the 
gical preciſion and accurate informa- || wiſh of all the clergy,” exclaimed the 
tion, he evinced that the tithes were ij| cardinal de la Rochefoucault ; “ we 
not a tax impoſed by the nation, but || place our confidence in the nation.” 
a rent-charge laid upon their eſtates by The decree which aboliſhed the feu- 
the original proprietors for the mainte- || dal ſyſtem, and the excluſive privileges 
nance of the church; that the actual of hunting, fiſhing, &c. and which laid 
proprietors had purchaſed their eſtates || all offices and dignities open to every 
ſubject to this rent-charge ; and that || citizen without diſtinction of birth; 
the legiſlature had no authority to || which declared that the the tithes- 
transfer this, which was real property, || ſhould be commuted for a certain ſti- 
from the hands of the clergy to the || pend ; which prohibited the ſale of 
landholders, who had no legitimate || offices, the payment of fees to the 
nor 7 claim to it.—“ If you wiſh || clergy-on caſualties, and all payments 
to be free,” added he, © begin by be- || to the ſee of Rome ; which annihi- 
ing juſt.” The neceſſities of the na- lated the feudal juriſdictions, plurali- 
tion, however, conſtituted a plea on || ties, penſions, and the particular pri- 
the other fide, which was not to be vileges of thoſe provinces which were 


reliſted, called Pays d'Etats, was finally paſſed 
on 
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on the 13th of Auguſt, and accepted 
by the King. 

Tacitus has ſomewhere lamented, 
that the ſcenes which his duty com- 
pelled him to record, wanted that in- 
tereſt and variety which decorated the 
more flouriſhing periods of the repub- 
lic, and complains that his annals con- 
tain little more than details of blood- 
ſhed and aſſaſſinations. In this reſpect 
the hiſtorian of anarchy will find him- 
ſelf in a ſimilar predicament with the 


annaliſt of deſpotiſm; and the necel- | 
, rowed by three men, and was ſtopped 
by the inhabitants of Port St. Paul : 


ſity of recurring ſo frequently to the 
odious topic of popular commotion 


and phrenzy, may perhaps be fuppoſed | 
from the arſenal; and this diſcovery 


to ſtand in need of no apology. The 
truth is, the kingdom of France, at 
the period we are deſcribing, was deſ- 
titute of regular government. The 
executive power, Which is only ſup— 
ported by public opinion, was ſeized 
with a kind of political paralyſis ; it 


was neither capable of reſtraining the 


public impetuoſity, nor of directing its 
motions. The whole kingdom was in 
agitation, and the ſlighteſt rumour was 
ſufficient to produce a paroxyſm of 
popular deluſion and madneſs, 
metropolis was, however, agitated be- 
yond every other part; it was the centre 
of political diſcuſſion, and the theatre 
where thoſe who were diſaffected to 
the new order of things could put in 
action their artifices with moſt effect. 
The calamities which the people had 
ſo lately eſcaped, and the malevolence 
and well-known perfidy of their ene- 
mies, had generated in them habits of 
ſuſpicion ; and the acts of bloodſhed 
had been betrayed, 
had familiarized them with cruelty. 
In this ſtate of things, we are not to 
wonder if we ſee the populace on the 
point of ſacrificing one of their beſt 
friends, and in the courſe of a few 
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an affection for the people. 
5th of Auguſt, about nine in the even— 


xxi. 


weeks demanding clamorouſly the life 
of him whom they had choſen for their 
General. Thus, while the afſembly 
were engaged in performing the moſt 
Important ſervices to the people, the 
inhabitants of Paris were endeavouring 
to dip their hands in the blood of a 
man (the marquis de la Salle) who, 
though one of the firſt of the nobles, 
had deſerted the cauſe of his order from 
On the 


ing, a boat was diſcovered on the river, 


It was found loaded with ammunition 


was no ſooner made, than a general 
alarm was excited. The boatmen were 
examined, and M. de la Voiſſiere and 
ſome other perſons who had the cuſtody 
of the powder, &c. was ſent for, who 
produced an order ſigned © De la Salle, 
acting for M. de la Fayette.” It was 
in vain that it was repreſented to the 
mob, that this powder was poudre de 
fraite, that is, of an inferior quality, 
ſuch as is ſent to Guinea, which was 
tranſporting from the arſenal only to 
be changed for better. The mob im- 
mediately exclaimed, it is poudre de 
fraitre and clamoured for venge- 
ance. M. de Salle had been dining 
in the country, and in the evening had 
returned to the Hotel de Ville, where 
he was no ſooner arrived than he found 
upwards of forty thouſand people de- 
manding his life. Learning by acci- 
dent the cauſe of the tumult, he had, 
however, the good fortune to retreat 
without being diſcovered. 

During this time a miſcreant was at 
the lamp, with a new rope in his hand, 
where he is ſaid to have remained for 
not leſs than three quarters of an hour, 
while a crew of banditti broke wy 
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the Hotel de Ville, and aſcended even 
into the clock, in queſt of the marquis 
de Salle. The coolneſs and ſerenity of 


the marquis de la Fayette, appeared | 


to increaſe with the tumult and the 
danger. In the mean time, he had 
given ſecret orders, and had arranged 
eyery thing for the public ſafety by 


the agency of a faithful ſerjeant. At 


length, when he was ſatisfied that every 
thing was right, he ſuddenly aroſe, 
and addreſſing himſelf to the commit- 
tee who had fat with him the whole 
evening, he ſaid—© You are fatigued, 
gentlemen, and I am fatigued alſo— 
let us retire ; the Greve is completely 
free; and I give you my word, that 
Paris was never in a more perfect ſtate 
of tranquility.” On looking out of 
the windows, nothin 


* 


was to be ſeen 


of the mob who had ſo lately filled the 


ſquare; it was entirely occupied by 


ſoldiers of the national guard, drawn 


up in moſt excellent order, who had 


been gradually introduced by the 


marquis, and by this means, without 
tumult or trouble, expelled their op- 
Ponents. 


The reſtoration of tranquility and 


order was an object of the firſt import- 
ance with the — of liberty, and 
it was evident, that to place the mu- 
nicipal governments under proper re- 
gulations was the only method of ef- 
fecting this deſired end. As Paris alſo 


was not only the firſt in importance, 


but the moſt expoſed to the diſaſters of 
anarchy, to put a ſtop to the diſorders 
of the capital was a matter of the moſt 


urgent neceſſity; this could only be 


done by giving the citizens an intereſt 

in the ſupport of good government ; 

and by conferring on thoſe who had 

Property to defend, functions and au- 

thority adequate to this purpoſe ; by 

eſtabliſhing a regular chain of 
T 
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nation, and enabling each perſon to 
comprehend his proper duties as a 
public man. A temporary plan of 
municipal regulation was therefore 
adviſed by M. Bailly for the metropolis, 
which was to exiſt only till the aſſembly 
had perfected that more enlarged 
ſcheme by which the whole of the 
kingdom was to be regulated. As 
this plan was only temporary, 1t 18 un- 
neceſſary to enter into any detail con- 
cerning it. It is ſufficient to ſay, that 
the number of the repreſentatives of 
the diſtricts were augmented to three 
hundred; that a committee of ſubſiſt- 


| ence was eſtabliſhed, which delivered 


the city from the horrors of famine ; 
and that a lieutenant of the mayor was 


appointed in every diſtrict, who con- 


tributed greatly to preſerve the har- 
mony of government, and to facili- 
tate the execution of every meaſure 
for the preſervation of the public tran- 
quility. 

Another operation no leſs important 
was the organization of the national 

uard in Paris. The plan of M. de la 
Fayetts for this purpoſe was ſimple 
but excellent. The Pariſian infantry 
was limited to thirty-one thouſand 
men, of whom one thouſand were of- 
ficers ; fix thouſand were paid as ſol- 


_ diers, and the other twenty-four thou- 


ſand conſiſted entirely of the citizens 
without pay. The city of Paris was 
apportioned in fix military diviſions z 
a commandant was created for each ; 
and to each diſtrict a battalion was ap- 
pointed, compoſed of five companies 
of one hundred men each : in thoſe 
battalions, one company conſiſted of 
regular ſoldiers, or the old French. 
guards, and termed the centre com- 
pany. The diſtricts elected their mili- 
tary officers. The choice of each of 
the ſix commandants was referred to 

an 
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an electoral aſſembly of the diviſion, 
compoſed of repreſentatives of the diſ- 
tricts. The right of electing a com- 
mander in chief was veſted in the diſ- 
tricts at large, who appointed a major 
and lieutenant-general. To theſe im- 
portant poſts the marquis de la Fayette 
promoted M. Gouvion, who had been 
his colleague and companion when he 
fought for American liberty ; and M. 
Jarre, who had been diſtinguiſhed in 
Holland by his attachment to the pa- 
triotic party. 

After having ſatisfied the immediate 
demands of the nation, by the abo- 
lition of the feudal abſurdities, the na- 
tional aſſembly returned to its great 
work, a declaration of the rights of 
man. Among the many ſchemes or 
ſyſtems which were preſented to the 
aſſembly on this occaſion,” three prin- 
— arreſted their attention : thoſe 
of M. de la Fayette, of the abbe Sieyes, 
and of M. Mounier. The firſt of theſe, 
in its clearneſs and ſimplicity, greatly 
reſembled the celebrated American 
declaration : that of the abbe Sieyes 
embraced the whole fabric of man, 
and pointed out his right and his du- 
ties in the various departments of ſo- 
cial life ; it was, however, too complex 


and profound to be adopted as a kind 


of popular catechiſm : that of M. 
Mounier was not quite ſo plain and 
ſimple as that of the marquis de la 
Fayette, and was yet leſs complex than 
the other. It was, however, neither 
ſufficiently clear and deciſive in its 
principles, nor conciſe in its phraſeo- 
logy ; and the aſſembly, after long de- 
bates, referred the matter to a com- 
mittee of five members. M. Mirabeau 
propoſed, that the declaration of rights 


might ſerve as a kind of preface or in- 
troduction to the ſyſtem of the conſti- 


tution. After long debates upon the 
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ſubject, however, it was agreed that 
the declaration of rights ſhould be im- 
mediately publiſhed ; and on the 20th 
of Auguſt that form was adopted, which 
afterwards appeared at the head of the 
new conſtitution. 

It would be at once uſeleſs and un- 
intereſting to enter into a minute detail 
of the circumſtances under which the 
ſeveral articles of the French conſtitu- 
tion were voted, or of the debates 
which they occaſioned. The day after 


| the declaration of rights was decreed, 


ſix articles, chiefly relating to the na- 


ture of the monarchy, collected lite- 


rally from the inſtructions, were read 
in the aſſembly, and were upon the 
point of being collectively paſſed; but 
M. Petion, whoſe anti-monarchical 
prejudices have been ſo injurious to 
his country, entered upon a long de- 
clamation on the ſubje&, and inſiſted 
on the raſhneſs of paſſing a number of 
articles without a ſpecihc examination, 
After a debate of ſome length, it ap- 
peared that the great object of diſcuſ- 
lon would be the ſhare which ſhould 
be allowed to the monarch in the le- 
giſlative authority. It was therefore 
determined previouſly to inveſtigate 
this ſingle point, whether a law could 
be enacted by the mere authority of 
the legiſlative body, without the ſanc- 
tion of the king, or what we term in 


England the royal gent? The Latin 


word veto, which had been in uſe in 
Poland on ſimilar occaſions, was adopt- 
ed in the debates to expreſs the nega- 


tive of the king; and on the ſubject of 


this negative three opinions were pre- 
valent in the national aſſembly. 
Meſſrs. Mounier, Lally Tolendal, 
Treillard, d'Antraigues, de Mirabeau, 
and de Liancourt, ſupported the ab- 
ſolute veto of the king. Two powers, 
they obſerved, exiſted in the body po- 


litic ; © 
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litic; the power of willing or decree- 
ing, and that of acting. By the firſt, a 
ſociety eſtabliſned the rules of its own 
conduct, and by the ſecond, rules were 
carried into execution and effe&t.— 
Both of theſe powers are equally ne- 
ceſſary; and if on the one part it is eſ- 
ſential to liberty that the legiſlative 
ſhould be ſecured from the executive 
power, ſo it is no leſs neceſſary to ſup- 
port this laſt againſt the uſurpations of 
the other; this could only be effected 
by inveſting the chief magiſtrate with 
an authority to examine the acts of 
the legiſlative body, and to refuſe to 
endow them with the ſacred character 
of laws. 

If the whole collective body of the 
people were capable of expreſling their 
will in direct terms, it would be abſurd 
to ſubject laws ſo enacted to a royal 
ſanction ; but in a repreſentative go- 
vernment, where the deputies might 
be choſen more from circumſtances of 
fortune and ſituation than from per- 
ſonal virtue and merit, and where it is 
poſhble that the majority of them 
might unite in oppoſition to the gene- 
ral good, it is neceſſary to counteract 
ſuch an ariſtocracy by the prerogative 
of a monarch. Hence an alliance be- 


tween the crown and the people, 


againſt every ſpecies of ariſtocracy, is 
created by their reſpeCtive intereſts 
and their fears. If, for inſtance, the 
prince 1s poſſeſſed of no negative, 
what ſhall hinder the repreſentatives 
from paſling an act for perpetuating 
their own authority, like the famous 
long parliament of England? What 
ſhall 22 them from invading all 
the functions of the executive power, 
as well as the rights of the people ? 
There are only two caſes in which a 
monarch can be ſuppoſed to refuſe his 
aſſent: 1ſt, where he conceives the 
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law in the queſtion to be oppoſite to 
the real intereſts of the people; or 2dly, 
where, deceived by his miniſters, he 
is induced to reſiſt a law which is in- 
jurious to their perſonal intereſts. In 
the firſt caſe, the prerogative will be be- 
neficially exerciſed ; in the ſecond, 
the law will be only ſuſpended : for, 
it is impoſſible that a limited monarch 
ſhould long reſiſt the wiſhes of the 
whole nation. In fact, his veto, how- 
ever abſolute, can be no more at any 
time than an appeal from the legiſlature 
to the people at large. 

Such were the arguments with which 
the almoſt irrefiſtible eloquence of Mi- 
rabeau, in particular, defended the 
abſolute veto ; they were, however, 
combated with ſome energy by the op- 
polite party. It is eſſentially neceſſary, 
ſaid they, to preſerve diſtinct the two 
departments of government, the legiſ- 
lative and the executive powers; nor 
is there any thing in the proper and 
natural functions of a king, which 
makes it neceſſary to conſtitute him as 


an eſſential integrant branch of the le- 


giſlature. It is difficult to draw the 
line between the right of ſtopping pro- 
ceedings, and the right of action. The 
right of ſtopping proceedings in the 
hands of the executive power, would 
be to make it ſuperior to the majority 
of the legiſlature; it would be a lettre 
de cachet againſt the ſupreme will of 
the nation. 

A ſuſpenſive veto, or an appeal to 
the will of the nation, it was urged, 
would be attended with worſe conſe- 

uences than even the abſolute nega- 
tive: it would change the very nature 
of the government, and convert it into 
a pure democracy, inſtead of a repre- 
ſentative government. What an ap- 
peal would it be, to twenty-ſix mil- 
lions of people, of whom nine-tenths 

are 
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are deſtitute of inſtruction, and inca- 
pable of underſtanding the complex 
nature of political queſtions ? But it is 
pretended that the legiſlative power 
may one day encroach upon the exe- 
cutive as if a power deſtitute of arms, 
could contend with a power which 
has continually arms in its hands; as 
if an aſſembly of 1200 men, neceſſarily 
divided by their private intereſts, and 
inveſted with a tranſient authority, 
were likely to invade ſucceſsfully the 
perpetual and hereditary depoſitory of 
the whole pulic force. Conſult hiſ- 
tory, and you will find throughout 
every page the legiſlature of free nati- 
ons employed, not in uſurping the ex- 
ecutive power, but in reſtraining it. 


Doubtleſs a good king will conſult the 


general wiſh of the nation ; but a vio- 
lent and obſtinate king will expoſe, in 
defending his prerogative, .both his 
crown and his lite. 

It was in theſe terms that Meſſ. 
Garat, junior, de Landine, Sales Beau- 
metz, and others, attacked the royal 
negative. A very ſmall party pleaded 
for a ſuſpenſive veto; but as both the 
great parties agreed in rejecting it, 
every plan of mediation appeared at 
firſt improbable. In the courſe, how- 
ever, of the diſcuſſion, new lights were 
reflected upon the ſubject, and inclined 


both parties at length to this middle 


path. 

It was acknowledged that the great 
fountain of the executive power could 
not, without ſome danger, be de- 
prived of this prerogative ; nor could 
it be unlimitedly afhgned to the mo- 
narch, without the apprehenſion of a 
danger ſtill ſuperior. The deciſions of 


a legiſlative body are certainly not in- 
fallible, and in ſome inſtances may be 
oppoſite even to the will of the nation 
in general; in that caſe, therefore, 
24 
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there ſhould exiſt ſome counterpoiſe to 
their action ; and though-it might be 
dangerous and impolitic to make the 
king a conſtituent part of the legiſla- 
ture, yet the power of ſuſpending a 
law is not an act of legiſlation. An 
actual appeal to the people at large 
would be impracticable, if not uncon- 
ſtitutional, When France adopted 
the repreſentative form of government, 
it virtually aboliſhed mandatory in- 
ſtructions from the conſtituents: ſup- 
poſing the national aſſembly to be 
changed at certain periods by new 
elections, no great inconvenience 
could ariſe from inveſting the monarch 
with a power of ſuſpending, for a cer- 
tain number of ſucceſlive legiſlatures, 
any law that might appear to him con- 
trary to the welfare of the ſtate. It 
was added, would not this ſuſpenſive 
veto, on the other hand, place the re- 
preſentatives and the king in a ſtate: of 
emulation extremely conducive to the 
general good? Would not the depu- 
ties of the nation become more circum- 
ſpect, in not preſenting for the royal 
ſanction laws which the king might 
reject with applauſe? And would not 
the monarch be. cautious of ſuſpend- 
ing laws, fo good in themſelves as to 
ſecure their enaction in ſucceſſive le- 
giſlatures? 
The diſcuſſion of this important 
ueſtion was not confined to the aſſem- 


| bly. The city of Paris moſt illegally 


and improperly preſumed to dictate on 
this occaſion, and afforded a- melan- 
choly omen of that horrid and uncon- 
ſtitutional interference by which the 
government was to be afterwards out- 
raged : the populace threatened again 
to relapſe into their former Wiolence z 
and even a liſt was ſhewn in which a 
number of members belonging t&:th 
aſſembly itſelf were marked for de 

d ſtruction. 


- 


ſented themſelves for diſcuſſion. 
firſt of theſe regarded the permanence 
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ſtruction. Rennes and Dinan alſo for- 
mally proteſted againſt the veto in the 
moſt violent terms. In the mean time 
2 memoire was ſent from M. Neckar 
to the aſſembly on this ſubject, in 


which by a number of very ſenſible ar- 


guments, he enforced the adoption of 
the ſuſpenſive veto, limiting its effect 
to two legiſlatures : but the majority, 
confiſting of the moſt violent of both 
parties, on the plea of prohibiting all 


miniſterial influence, would not permit | 


the memoire to be read. It was, how- 
ever, made public in a few days, and 
is ſuppoſed to have had conſiderable 
weight with the people at leaſt, if not 
with the aſſembly. It was therefore 
at length determined, “ that the king 
ſhould have the power of ſuſpending 
any decree for two ſucceſſive legiſla- 
tures; but that if a third ſhould perſiſt 


in enaCting it, in that caſe it was to 


have the force of a law without the royal 


ſanction.“ 

While the aſſembly remained unde- 
termined on the important queſtion of 
the royal veto (for it was in agitation 
from the latter end of Auguſt to the 
17th of September), other ſubjects of 


government not leſs intereſting pre- 


The 


of a national aſſembly; in plain terms, 
whether there ſhould always exiſt an 
aſſembly ready to be convoked upon 
any occafion, like the parliament of 
England ; or whether it ſhould only 
meet periodically, and be virtually dif- 
ſolved on the cloſe of the ſeſſion. On 
this topic there was little room for diſ- 
ſent, and it was carried in favour of a 
permanent aſſembly with only three 
diſſenting voices. On the next topic 
of diſcuſſion there was leſs unanimity. 


NM. Lally Tolendal, in the name of the 


-committee of conſtitution, 


propoſed 
8 
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that the legiſlature ſhould conſiſt of tuo 
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liberty in the people. 


chambers, a lower and an upper houſe. 
In the original draft which the reporter 
exhibited there is an improvement 


on the Engliſh conſtitution, the ſenate 


or upper houſe was to be compoſed of 


members choſen for life; but M. 


Mounier thought that this high dig- 
nity ought to be conferred only for 
ſeven years. | 

This propoſed organization was uni- 
verſally diſapproved by the people. It 
was evidently founded on the ſuppoſed 
balance of powers in the Englith con- 
ſtitution. But the popular party con- 
ſidered it as an aſylum for the old ariſ- 
tocracy, and (to uſe the phraſeology of 
a writer of this party) as the cradle of 
a new one : nay, even the partizans of 
the feudal ſyſtem oppoſed the creation 
of a new dignity, which was to be raiſed 
in function and authority above the 
antient nobility of the realm. 

On the diſcuſſion of the ſubject in the 
aſſembly, the Engliſh government was: 
treated with all due reſpect ; but M. 
de St. Etienne obſerved, that the eſtab- 
liſhment of an upper houſe there, was 
not originally with any view of reſtrain- 
ing the exceſſes of popular counſels, 
but was ſimply a treaty of accommo- 
dation; a capitulation between the. 
arrogance of the great and the ſpirit of 
« It is, ſaid 
he, © one of the feudal relics, and we 
have agreed. to-deſtroy that pernicious 
ſyſtem.” 485 

The very nature of things, it was 
urged, is adverſe to every diviſion of 
the legiſlative authority. The nation. 
which is repreſented is one, the repre- 
ſentative body out to be one alſo. The 


will-of the nation, of which the aſſem- 


bly is. the organ, is indiviſible, and ſo 


ought to be the voice which pronounces 
| it.—Again, if the. two chambers have: 


not 
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the new members might want in ex- 
perience, they would compenſate in 
| diligence and zeal ; that it might he a 


not reſpectively a veto upon the acts of 
each other, there is no object in di- 
viding them; if each of them poſſeſſes 
this veto, in ſome caſes they will be 
reduced to perfect inaction. If the 
ſenators are appointed for life, they 
will naturally be on the ſide of the mo- 
narch, who may gratify their avarice 
by places and penſions, and amuſe 
their ambition by ſplendid expectations 
and promiſes; a ſenate for life would 
then be no more than an additional 


force added to the executive power. 


The remainder of the debate was in- 
terrupted and tumultuous. The biſhop 
of Langres, who was preſident, and a 
decided friend to the meaſure of two 
chambers, quitted the chair, which 
was taken by the count de Clermont 
Tonnerre ; and when the ſuffrages 
were collected, though more than one 
thouſand voted, only eighty- nine were 
in favour of an upper houſe. 

In the diſcuſſion of the veto two other 
ſubjects had alſo been involved; name- 
ly, the duration of the legiſlative body, 
and the mode to be purſued in re— 
electing the deputies. On the firſt of 
theſe topics two evils were to be avoid- 
ed ; an exiſtence too ſhort, which af- 


forded no ſcope for experience, nor 


for the diſplay of talents, and which 
would neceffarily render the operations 
of the legiſlature verſatile and incon- 


ſtant; and a protracted duration, which 
opened a way for corruption, to gene- | 


rate the'e/prit de corps. The term of 
tro years was adopted, as the medium 
between the extreme points of an an- 
nual aſſembly and the dangerous poſ- 
ſeſſion of authority for a more extended 
period. The ſame reaſons induced 
the aſſembly to prefer the election of 
new members entirely to each legiſla- 
ture, rather than a partial re- election; 


fnce they conceived, that whatever 
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means of extending the political know- 
ledge and ability of the ſuperior claſſes 


and, in fine, as it appeared the only 


effectual mode of utterly excluding the 
evils of faction and venality. This, 
however, in the concluſion, though it 
did honour to their intentions, proved 
the molt fatal of all the falſe ſteps taken 
by the conſtituent aſſembly, and was 
aſſuredly the cauſe of the diſſolution 


of that conſtitution which they had eſ- 


tabliſhed. 

The aſſembly decreed with an una- 
nimous voice of acclamation, That the 
perſon of the king is inviolable ; that 
the throne is indwiſible : that the crown 
is hereditary in the males of the reign- 
ing family, according to the primoge- 
niture, to the perpetual excluſion of 


The unanimity on theſe queſtions 
was nearly deſtroyed, and the proceed- 
ings of the aſſembly interrupted, by 
the artful introduction of a moſt im- 
prudent topic. The only hope of the 
diſaffected party now reſted on the 
probability of involving the nation in a 
diſpute or conteſt with ſome foreign 
power ; anda fair opportunity was of- 
fered when the motion for regulating 
the ſucceſſion came under conſidera- 
tion. It was then propoſed, that the 
aſſembly ſhould decide whether the 
Spaniſh branch of the Bourbon family 
were legally excluded by the renunci- 
ation which Philip V. had agreed to 
by the treaty of Utretcht. No queſtion 
could be more impertinent or irrelevant 
in its object than this; and the neceſ- 
ſary conſequeuce of a deciſion muſt 
have been, on the one hand to giſguſt 
the court of Spain, or on the other to 
give occaſion to the calumniators . of 

d 2 the 


xxviii. 
the new legiſlature to aſſert that they 
paid no regard to the ſacred nature of 
treaties: From this dilemma they were 
happily relieved, after three days de- 
bate, by an amendment propoſed by 
M. Target, which diſavowed the in- 
tention of extending the ſpirit of the 
laſt of the above articles to the pre- 
judging of the effect of renunciation 
by treaty. | 

The decrees of the 4th of Auguſt 
had, as we have already ſtated, been 
ſent to the king; and on the 12th of 
September a decree was paſſed, preſ- 
ſing the neceſſity of their promulga- 
tion. On the 18th a letter was re- 
ceived from his- majeſty, approving in 
general terms of the ſpirit of the de- 
crees, but ſtating ſome objections 
againſt particular articles, eſpecially 
the abolition of thoſe rents which had 
been originally founded on perſonal 
ſervice, but which were to the preſent 
proprietors a ſpecies of actual property; 
and alſo remarking, that ſome difficulty 
would attend the abolition of tithes ; 
and that there appeared ſome danger 
of offending the German princes who 
had poſſeſſions in Alſace, which were 
ſecured to them by treaty, To theſe 
articles he propoſed therefore to give 
only a conditional aſſent, with a pro- 
mile of modifying or renouncing his 
opinions, if convinced by the obſerva- 
tions of the national aſſembly. 

Neither the people nor the aſſembly 
were ſatisfied with this letter of the 
king. It was ſaid that theſe decrees 
were ſent to the executive power, not 
for his aſſent, but for the purpoſe of 


promulgation merely; that they were 


principles rather than laws, and that 
the ſanction of the executive power 
was not neceſſary to the conſecration 
af principles; but that the obſervations 
of his majeſty would come more pro- 
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perly under conſideration when theſe 


articles were to be reduced into the 
form of laws. On the motion of M. 
Chapellier, therefore, it was reſolved, 
« That the preſident ſhould wait on 
the king to intreat him, that he would 
immediately order the promulgation 
of the decrees of the 4th of Auguſt and 
the following days; aſſuring his ma- 
jeſty that the national aſſembly would 
pay the moſt reſpectful attention to the 
obſervations which he had been pleaſed 
to communicate.“ The king immedi- 
ately acceded to the wiſhes of the le- 
giſlature, and on the 20th of September 
ſanctioned the decrees. | 
Amidſt this general proſpect of a 
happy eſtabliſhment of rational liberty, 
the derangement of the finances ſeemed 
to oppoſe an invincible obſtacle to the 
patriotic labours of the friends of the 
people. The propoſed loan of eighty 
millions had failed ; loans in general 
were decried; and the current ſpecie 
of the kingdom was transferred to diſ- 
tant countries. Nothing, however, 
could diſcourage the confidence which 
the citizens repoſed in their repreſen- 
tatives; the pecuniary difficulties 
which embarraſſed the government 
were no ſooner known, than a number 
of diſintereſted expedients were pro- 
jetted for relieving them. The wives 
and daughters of the opulent inhabi- 


tants of Paris appeared at the bar of 


the aſſembly, and, after the example 
of the Roman ladies, offered their 
jewels and ornaments of value on the 
altar of the public. The whole king- 
dom was at once aCtuated by a general 
enthuſiaſm ; infancy ſacrificed its toys; 
old age its comforts ; opulence pre- 
ſented the tribute of its wealth, and 
poverty itſelf conſecrated to its country 
a part of its ſubſiſtence. The king, 
whoſe beneyolence has never been 


queſtioned, 
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cueſtioned, however imprudently he 


may have acted in ſome difficult cir- 
cumſtances, and under improper influ- 
ence, voluntarily ſent his rich ſervices 
of plate to the mint, though the aſſem- 
bly intreated him in the ſtrongeſt terms 
to revoke his reſolution. 

The neceſſities of the ſtate, however, 
were too conſiderable to be materially 
relieved by theſe donations ; and they 
were found ſcarcely ſufficient to anſwer 
the current expences. M. Neckar 
was the only perſon who did not deſ- 

air. He had the courage to repreſent 
to the aſſembly the calamitous ſituation 
of the republic, and the means of alle- 
viating it. He ſhewed that by certain 
reductions in the public expence, by 
different projects of economy, by an 
equalization of the taxes, the moſt 
reaſonable hopes might be entertained 
reſpecting the future reſtoration of 
credit, and re-eſtabliſhment of the 
finances; and, in order to obviate the 
preſent embarraſſments, propoſed that 
a contribution ſhould be demanded from 
each citixen equivalent to a quarter of 
lits nett income, to be collected in the 
ſpace of fifteen months, agreeably to 
the ſolemn declaration of the reſpective 
contributors. The aſſembly were ter- 
rified at the boldneſs of the project; 
but the count de Mirabeau, who poſ- 
libly repenting at the ſhare he had taken 
in defeating the former project of the 
miniſter, now exerted the full force of 
his irreſiſtible talents in his favour. 
He proved that the exigencies of the 
ſtate required an immediate ſupply; 
and that it was impoſlible to fubſtitute 
a new ſcheme of finance in the place 
of that propoſed by M. Neckar, or even 
to examine that which he had ſubmit- 
ted to them; ſince to go through the 
very figures which the ftatement con- 
tained would require a period of not 
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leſs than three months. He urged the 
neceſſity of confidence in ſuch a con- 
juncture: a confidence which he ob- 
ſerved the former conduct of thE mi— 
niſter entirely warranted ; and which 
ought now to. be accorded to him, 
even though his plan might not be the 
beſt that human ingenuity could deviſe, 
becauſe there was no other before 
them which they could adopt. The 
aſſembly upon theſe reaſons accepted 
the plan of M. Neckar; and on the 
1ſt of October he preſented it in its 
perfect form, and with it his own con- 
tribution, which amounted to 100,000 
livres. 

Though the ſcheme however was 
accepted in the general, the execution 
of it in detail appeared to be attended 
with ſome difficulty; the principal of 
which was that all the caltiers or in- 
ſtructions, had prohibited the impoſing 
of any taxes till the conſtitution ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed. In this caſe, however, 
the neceſſities of the ſtate rendered a 
ſtrict compliance with the inſtructions 
impoſſible; but as a pledge to the 
public, that the aſſembly were not in- 
attentive to the will of their conſtitu- 
ents, ſeveral of the patriotic members 
propoſed, that the king ſhould be re- 
queſted to accept that part of the con- 
ſtitution which was already determined, 
previous to preſenting him with the 
decree concerning this extraordinary 
impoſt. 

The events which follow, are hy the 
candid of all parties allowed to be ſtill 
enveloped in an almoſt impenetrable 
cloud of myſtery. The democratic 


writers aſſert, that a plot was concerted 
of immenſe extent for the total ruin of 
the liberties of France ; the principal 
articles of which were—That the king 
was to be tranſported voluntarily, or 
involuntarily, to Metz; where the royal 

ſtandard 


xxx. 
ſtandard was to be erected; where all 
the ancient authorities, the miniſters, 
generals and parliaments, were to be 
allembled, and to iſſue manifeſtoes 
againſt the repreſentatives of the nation 
That a ſubſcription was actually 
opened, by thoſe who termed them— 
ſelves the king's party, for the expreſs 
purpoſe of carrying -on a civil war— 
That both the capital and Verſailles 
was once more to be inveſted with a 
powerful army—and that the, national 
aſſembly was to be forcibly diffolved. 
Theſe aſſertions undoubtedly received 
ſome countenance from the fragment 
of a letter from count d'Eſtaing to the 
queen, in which he mentions fome ru- 
mours having reached his ears, and in 
which he earneſtly diſſuades her from 
becoming a party in ſo raſh a meaſure. 
The court party, on the other hand, 
throw the blame upon. their adver- 
ſaries, and affirm that the whole was 
a preconcerted plan of the popular 
leaders to force the king and the aſ- 
ſembly to reſide within the walls of 
Paris. | 

All however that is known with cer- 
tainty reſpecting the circumſtances 
which conduced to the commotion at 
Verſailles is, that the minds of the two 
great parties which had already begun 
to aſſume the factious epithets of demo- 
cratic and ariſtocratic, were at this 
period inflamed to a moſt extravagant 
pitch of reſentment, and diſpoſed to 
ſuſpect each other of the moſt atrocious 
deſigns ; that the declaration of rights 
and the firſt articles of the conſtitution 
had remained for ſome days in the 
hands of the king, who had delayed to 
give them the expected ſanction; that 
the clamours of the ariſtocratic party 
were louder than ever; that every 
mode was eſſayed to work upon the 
compaſſion and the loyalty of the na- 
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tion; that the king was reprefented as 
dethroned, and reduced to the moſt 
abject ſtate of flavery ; and that ſome 
of the dependants of the court, in the 
plenitude of their zeal, were heard to 
boaſt © that a few days would reſtore 
affairs to their ancient ſituation, ane 
that the king and his miniſters would 
reſume their power.“ It is well known 
on the other hand, that the old French 
guards, who compoſed, as we have 
already ſeen, the centre company in 
each battalion of the city militia, and 
who had been accuſtomed to the ho— 
nour of guarding the king's perſon, 
ſaw with a moſt jealous eye that im- 
portant truſt committed to the body 
guard and the militia of Verſailles. It 
1s not improbable too, that the more 
ardent of the patriotic party might en- 
tertain ſuſpicions, that the fovereign 
might one day effect an eſcape from 
the unguarded palace of Verſailles to 
put himſelf into the hands of their ene- 
mies, and might ſecretly wiſh to fee 
him lodged in the centre of a city de- 
voted to their intereſts, and from 
which there was but little probability 
of retreat. 

The court at Verſailles were not 
without hopes that, as the revolution 
was in a great meaſure effected by the 
change which was produced in the 
minds of the ſoldiery, a ſimilar change 
might operate in their favour. In the 
mean time, Paris was afflicted with all 
the evils of famine. Either no bread 
was to be obtained, or bread of ſo bad 
a quality, that the populace, always 


miſtruſtful and ſuſpicious, were not 
without their alarms of a criminal de- 
ſign upon the lives, or at leaſt the 
health, of the inhabitants. And ſuſ- 
picions were entertained reſpecting the 
deſign of diſſolving the aſſembly, anc 
carrying off the ſovereign” At the 

Nh ſame 
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ame time the mutual reſentment of 
the contending parties hourly aug- 
mented ; and the imprudent conduct 
of the minority expoſed them to every 
inſult. White and black cockades 
were worn as ſignals of defiance, — 
They were torn out of the hats of the 
wearers by the mob; but ſuch was the 
enthuſiaſm of one of theſe votaries of 
party, that he is ſaid to have picked up 
from the ground this relic of loyalty, 
to have kiſſed it reſpectfully, and at- 
tempted to replace it in his hat. Every 
meaſure that could be taken by the 
three hundred directors of the muni- 
cipality to prevent the ſpreading of the 
inſurrection was taken—in vain! Early 
on the morning of the memorable 5th 
of October, a woman ſallied out from 
the quarter of St. Euſtacia, and entering 
the corps-du-garde, and ſeizing adrum, 
paraded the adjacent ftreets beating an 
alarm, and exciting the people with 
clamours reſpecting the ſcarcity of 
| bread. She was ſoon joined by a very 
numerous mob, chiefly of women, and 
repaired immediately to the Hotel de 
Ville. A few of the committee of the 
commune were aſſembled; and M. 
Gouvion, at the head of the national 
guard, endeavoured to prevent their 
entrance; but the ſoldiers, ſwayed ei- 
ther by gallantry, humanity, or diſaf- 


tection, gave way, and permitted them 


to paſs. Some of the women, who 
by their air and manner appeared to be 
of a ſuperior claſs, entered with good 
humour into converſation with the 
committee, and pleaded eloquently the 
cauſe of their companions, -who under 
various circumſtances of miſery came 
to aſk for relief. But the greater num- 
ber, both by their appearance and 
their conduct, ſhewed that they were 
colletted from the loweſt rank of indi- 


gence and depravity. With horrid || 


Ville, which were filled with women, 


By an unanimous ſhout of applauſe 


— 


committee, and particularly of M. 
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imprecations they demanded bread and 
arms; they exclaimed with violence 
againſt the puſillanimity of the men, 
and threatened the lives of the whole 


| 
| 
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Bailly and the marquis de la Fayette. 
Others penetrated the magazine of- 
arms ; and a third troop aſcended the 
belfry, where they attempted to ſtran- 
gle the abbe de Lefevre. In one of. 
the halls two furies endeavoured to ſet: 
fire to the public papers, but were hap- 
pily prevented by Staniflaus Maillard, 
who had rendered himſelf famous at the 
taking of the Baſtile. 

This young man, finding all endea- 
vours to reſiſt the fury of the mob in 
vain, employed a new ſtratagem to 
preſerve his country. He applied to- 
the commanding officer for his autho- 
rity; and having obtained it, he pro- 
ceeded down the ſtairs of the Hotel de 


and ſeizing a drum, which lay at the 
door, he offered to put himſelf at the 
head of the inſurgents, the univerſal 
clamour was to proceed to Verſailles. 


Maillard was choſen captain of this 
turbulent troop ; and by his authority 
the aſſembly was adjourned to the 
Champs Eliſees. When arrived at 
this general rendezvous their numbers. 
amounted to eight thouſand ; and their. 
firſt meaſure was to ſurround their 
chief, and to inſiſt upon his leading 
them to the arſenal to equip themſelves 
completely with arms. Fortunately, 
he had authority enough to make him- - 
ſelf heard, and to convince them that 
the arms had been removed from the 
arſenal ; and that he had even ſuffici-. 
ent addreſs to engage them to lay aſide 
the weapons with which they had pro- 
vided themſelves, by repreſwting to 
them, that ſince. their object was to; 

ſupplicate 
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ſupplicate the aſſembly for juſtice and 


for bread, they would operate more 
forcibly on the compaſſion of that body, 


by appearing as diſtreſſed petitioners, | 


than with arms in their hands. They 
departed for Verſailles about noon, 
preceded by a company of armed men, 
and guarded in the rear by the volun- 
teers of the Baſtile, whom Maillard had 
prepared for that purpoſe. 
Unfortunately the fanaticiſm of the 
moment was communicated to the 
grenadiers. They not only declared, 
*thatthey could not turn their bayonets 
againſt the poor women who came to 
alk for bread,” but intimated an incli- 
nation themſelves to proceed to Ver- 
ſailles. Their ſpokeſman declaimed 
loudly againſt the committee of ſub- 
| ſiſtence, againſt the gardes-du-corps, 
and concluded, © that the people were 
miſerable, and the ſource of the evil 
was at Verſailles; that they muſt go 
and find out the king, and bring him 
to Paris.” While the marquis de Ja 
Fayette reaſoned, inſiſted, threatened, 
the tumult increaſed from all quarters; 
an immenſe crowd armed with ſticks, 
. pikes, guns, &c. ruſhed from the 
ſuburbs; and though the national 
guard appeared not in the moſt tracta- 
ble poſition, the- mayor and munici- 
pality probably conceived it to be the 
only means of preventing miſchief at 
Verſailles to permit their departure 
with their commander at their head. 
The. marquis therefore received an 
order to depart for Verſailles, and it 
was moſt cheerfully obeyed by the na- 
tional guard. | 

The repreſentatives of the nation, 


the majority of whom at leaſt were to- 


tally unconſcious of what was paſſin 

in Paris, were aſſembled on the 5th, 
in expeQation of receiving back the 
conſtitutional articles ſanctioned by 


— 
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the king. M. Mounier was then pre- 
ſident. The ſitting opened with read- 
ing a letter from the king, in which 
he pleaded © the difficulty of judging 
partially of the conſtitution ;” adding, 
however, that in the confidence that 
the new articles were calculated to ef. 
tablith the happineſs and proſperity cf 
the kingdom, he accepted them ; but 
with one poſitive condition, that from 
the ſpirit of the whole ſyſtem the exe- 
cutive power ſhould have its entire ef. 
fect in the hands of the monarch. He 
concluded with obſerving, that though 
theſe conſtitutional articles did not all 
indiſcriminately preſent him with the 
idea of perfection, yet he thought it 
proper to pay this reſpect to the wiſh 
of the aſſembly, and to the dlarming 
circumſtances which ſo ſtrongly preſſed 
him to deſire the re-eſtabliſhment of 
eace, order, and confidence, 

This letter by no means proved ac- 
ceptable to the aſſembly ; the popular 
members marked in ſtrong terms their 
diſapprobation of this proviſional aſſent, 
which only ſeemed to be given in con- 
ſequence of the alarming circumſtances 
of the nation. The prudence of the 
preſident prevailed over the raſhneſs of 
both parties, and it was decreed, that 
the preſident ſhould wait on the king 
to requeſt a ſimple acceptance of the 
conſtitutional articles. The aſſembly 
was frequently alarmed, during the 
courſe of this diſcuſſion, by repeated 
. that all Paris was advanc- 
ing to Verſailles. Maillard conducted 


bis tumultuous troop with uncommon 


addreſs. When he came within fight 


of Verſailles, he arranged them in 


three ranks; and advertiſed them, that 
as they were entering a place where 
they were not expected, they muſt be 
careful, by the chearfulneſs of their ap- 
pearance- and the regularity of their 

| conduct, 
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conduct, to excite no alarms in the 
inhabitants. When arrived at the gate 
of the national aſſembly, Maillard un- 
dertook to ſpeak for them. He entered 
attended by fifteen of the women, and 
perſuaded the reſt to wait for his return 
at the gate. His addreſs had two ob- 
jects: © to intreat that the aſſembly 
would deviſe ſome method of relieving 
the dreadful ſcarcity of bread which 
prevailed at Paris, and which, he ſaid, 
had been occaſioned by the intercep- 
tion of convoys, and by the monopo- 
liſts; and to ſolicit that the gardes-du- 
corps might be ordered to aſſume the 
national cockade.” He had ſcarcely 
finiſhed, when a national cockade was 
preſented to him on the parts of the 
gardes-du-corps, as a proof that they 
had already adopted it. Maillard 
ſhewed it to the women, who immedi— 
ately anſwered, by loud acclamations 
of Vive le roi, & MM. les gardes-du- 
corps! A deputation was immediately 
appointed to wait on the king with 
this intelligence. 

| The king had gone that morning to 
take the diverſion of ſhooting in the 
woods of Meudon ; and in the midſt 
of his ſport intelligence was brought, 
* that a moſt formidable band of wo- 
men were on the way irom Paris, ex- 
claiming for bread.” * Alas!” an- 
ſwered the king,“ if I had it, I ſhould 
not wait to be aſked,” On his 
return, as ſoon as he mounted his 
horſe, a chevalier of St. Louis fell upon 
his knees and beſeeched his majeſty 
not to be afraid. I never was afraid 
in my life,” returned the king. 

On his arrival at Verſailles, he found 
the gardes-du-corps and the national 
guard under arms, and the palace ſur- 
rounded by a mob. With a deputation 


from the aſſembly, five of the women | | 


were introduced to his majeſty, who on 
24 | | 
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hearing of the diſtreſſes of the metro- 
polis was extremely moved, and the 
women ſympathized in the feelings of 
the monarch. Louiſa Chabry, a young 
woman who was employed in ſome of 
the branches of ſculpture, and was 
only ſeventeen years of age, fainted. 
When ſhe recovered the deſired leave 
to kiſs the king's hand, who embraced 
her, and diſmitſed her with an elegant 
compliment. The women without 
doors could ſcarcely believe the report 
of thoſe who had been admitted. In 
the mean time the king ſigned an or- 
der for bringing corn — Senlis and 
de Lagni, and for removing every ob- 
ſtacle which impeded the ſupply of 


Paris. This order was reported to the 


women, and they retired with acclama- 
tions of gratitude and joy. 

This band of Amazons was no ſooner 
diſperſed than it was ſucceeded by ano- 
ther, headed by M. Brunout, a ſoldier 
of the Pariſian guard, whom they had 
compelled to aſſume the unpleaſant 
office of their leader. It is uncertain 


upon what provocation M. Savonieres, 


a lieutenant in the gardes-du-corps, 
and two other officers, imprudently 


| ſipgled out Brunout from his company, 
.and chaſed him along the ranks with 


their drawn ſabres. The unhappy man 
was upon the point of being cut to 


pieces with their ſabres, when one of 


the national guard of Verſailles fired 
upon M. Savonieres, and broke his 
arm, and by that means ſaved the life 
of Brunout : and this incident is faid 
to have greatly increaſed that unfor- 
tunate antipathy which the people af- 


terwards manifeſted by atrocious acts 


of cruelty to the gardes-du-corps. 
Whether there was indeed a con- 
certed plan to carry off the king to 


Metz, or whether the court was really. 


terrified by the accident which we have 
e juſt 
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juſt recounted, it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine; but the king's carriages were 
ordered to the gate of the caſtle which 
communicates with the orangery. The 


national guard of Verſailles, however, 


which occupied the poſt, refuſed to 
permit them to paſs; and the king 
himſelf was reſolute in his determina- 
tion to ſtay, declaring, © that he would 
rather periſh, than that the blood of 
the people ſhould be ſpilled in his 
quarrel.“ | 

The affembly continued fitting ; but 
the ſeſſion was tumultuous, and inter- 
rupted by the ſhouts and harangues of 
the Pariſian fiſh-women, who filled the 
galleries. : 

The ſuperior wiſdom of the Ameri- 
can congreſs over the French aſſembly 
was manifeſt in many inſtances, but in 
none more than this, that their deli- 


berations were all private, or at leaſt 


in the preſence of few auditors. The 
orators of the French aſſemblies, too 
eager for applauſe, imprudently opened 
their galleries or tribunes to the pub- 
Irc. 1 

injudicious arrangement was, that the 
aſſembly became a mere theatre, and 
the members only actors, whoſe ſole 
view was to catch the applauſe of the 
galleries. In the end the auditors be- 
came their maſters, and uſed them as 
they deſerved. 

A letter from the king was read, de- 
ploring the ſcarcity of proviſions, and 
recommending that effectual means 
might be taken to remedy that cala- 
mity; and in a little time after M. 
Mounier entered with the pure and 
ſimple affent of the king to the conſti- 
tutional articles. The afſembly was 
then adjourned'; but the applauſe 


which was beſtowed on its proceedings 
was mingled with affecting murmurs 


and complaints, the multitude crying 


he leaſt pernicious effect of this 
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out that they were actually ſtarving, 
and that the majority of them had eat 
nothing for upwards of twenty-four 
hours. The preſident therefore hu- 
manely ordered that proviſions ſhould 
be ſought for in every part of the town, 
and the hall of the afſembly was the 
ſcene of a miſerable, ſcanty, and tu- 
multuous banquet. Indeed, ſuch was 
the dreadful famine, that the horſe of 
one of the gardes-du-corps being killed 
in a tumult, he was immediately roaſt- 
ed, and greedily devoured by the mob. 
Previous to the adjournment of the aſ- 
ſembly, Maillard and a number of the 
women ſet off in carriages, provided by 
the king, for Paris, carrying with 
them the king's letter, and the re- 
ſolves of the national aſſembly, in the 
hope of reſtoring peace to the me- 
_— | 

arkneſs and a deluge of rain added 
to the horrors of the night. The wretch- 
ed multitudes who had travelled from 
Paris were expoſed, almoſt famiſhed, 
to the inclemencies of the weather in 
the open ſtreets : within the caſtle all 
was trepidation ; nothing was to be 
heard from without but imprecations, 
and the voice of enraged multitudes 
demanding the.lives of the queen and 
of the gardes-du-corps. Towards mid- 
night, however, all appeared tolerably 


| peaceable, when the beating of the 


drums, and the light of innumerable 
torches, announced the approach of 
the Parifian army. The marquis dela 
Fayette, on his arrival, repaired to the 
royal cloſet, and informed the king of 
the whole proceedings of the day; a 
part of the national guards were diſtri- 
buted in poſts agreeably to the orders 


of his majeſty ; the reſt were enter- 


tained by the inhabitants of Verſailles, 
or retired to lodge in the churches and 


| public edifices, for the remainder of 


the 
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the night; and tranquility appeared 
once more perfectly reſtored. 


The troops of vagabonds who had | 


accompanied Maillard, or who had 
followed the Parifian militia, were 
chiefly diſpoſed of in the hall of the 
aſſembly, and in the great corps-de- 
garde; and at about five in the morn. 
ing the marquis de la Fayette, after 
viſiting all the poſts, found every thing 
quiet, and retired to his chamber to 
write to the municipality of Paris, and 


perhaps in the hope of ſnatching a few 
hours repoſe. 


The day began to break at about 


half paſt five: and at this period, crowds 
of women and other deſperate perſons, 
breathing vengeance and thirſting for 
blood, advanced to the caſtle, which, 
in the fatal ſecurity which the arrival 
of the Pariſian militia inſpired, was left 
unguarded in ſeveral places. Some of 
the iron gates were ſhut, and ſome left 
open. An immenſe crowd found its 
way into the cour des miniftres, and 
immediately proceeded to the royal 
gate, which was ſhut, and a number 
of the invaders attempted to ſcale it. 
Another troop of ruffians proceeded to 
the chapel court, and another to that 
of the princes, and by both theſe ave- 
nues penetrated into the royal court. 
Some haſty diſpoſitions of defence were 
made by a M. Agueſſeau; the gardes- 
du-corps were ſoon under arms, and 
one man was wounded by them in the 
arm, and another ſhot dead. The 
crowd immediately mounted the grand 
ſtair-caſe, where one of the gardes-du- 
corps, M. Miomandre, endeavoured to 
diſſuade them from their attempt; but 
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he narrowly eſcaped with his life. M. 
Tardivet du Repaire haſted to the 
queen's apartment, in order to prevent 
the entrance of the banditti ; but he 
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was aſſailed by thouſands, and felled 
to the ground, A villain with a pike 
attempted to pierce him to the heart ; 
but he had the good fortune to wreſt 


the weapon from his hand, with which 


he parried the attacks of his enemies, 
and at length effected his eſcape. M. 
Miomandre in the mean time made his 
way to the queen's apartment. He 
opened the door, and cried out to a 


lady whom he ſaw in the inner cham- 


ber—< Save the queen, madam, her 
life is in danger; I am here alone 
againſt two thouſand tygers.” He ſhut 


the door, and after a few minutes re- 
ſiſtance was deſperately wounded with 


a pike, and left for dead; though he 
afterwards recovered. | 


The queen had been awaked a quar- 
ter of an hour before by the clamours 
of the women who aſſembled upon the 
terrace ; but her waiting-woman had 
ſatisfied her by ſaying, that they were 
only the women of Paris, who ſhe ſup- 


poſed, not being able to find a lodg- 


ing, were walking about.“ But the 
tumult approaching, and becoming 
apparently more ſerious, ſhe roſe, 
dreſſed herſelf in haſte, and ran to the 
king's apartment by a private paſſage. 
In her way ſhe heard the noiſe of a 
piſtol and a muſket, which redoubled 
her terror. My friends,” ſaid ſhe to 
every perſon ſhe met, ſave me and 
my children.” In the king's chamber 
ſhe found the dauphin, who had been 


brought there by one of her women ; 


but the king was gone.—A waked by 
the tumult, he had ſeen from a win- 
dow the multitude preſſing towards the 
great ſtair-caſe ; and alarmed for the 
queen, 'he haſted to her apartment, 
and entered at one door in the moment 
ſhe had quitted it by the other. He 
returned without Joſs of time ; and 
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having with the queen brought the 
princeſs royal into the chamber, they 
prepared to face the multitude. 

In the mean time the noiſe and tu— 
mult increaſed, and appeared at the 
very door of the chamber. Nothing 
was to be heard but the moſt dreadful 
exclamations, with violent and re— 
peated blows againſt the outer door, 
a pannel of which was broken. No- 
thing but inſtant death was expected 
by the royal company. 
however, the tumult ſeemed to ceaſe 
every thing was quiet; and, a moment 
after, a gentle rap was heard at the 
door. It was opened, and in an in- 
ſtant the apartments were filled with 
the Pariſian guard. The officer who 
conducted them ordered them to 
1 0 their arms. We come,“ 


aid he, © to ſave the king ;” and turn- 


ing to ſuch of the gardes-du-corps as 
were in the apartments—** We will 
ſave you alſo, gentlemen ; let us from 
this moment be united.” | 

Unfortunately the national guard 
arrived too late to prevent all the miſ- 
chief. Two of the gardes-du-corps 
were murdered by the mob before the 
troops could be rallied; and theirheads, 
fixed on pikes, ſerved as the ſtandards 
of this deteſtable banditti. From the 
firſt moment of the alarm, the marquis 
de la Fayette had even exceeded his 
uſual activity. He appeared in every 
qnarter :—© Gentlemen,” ſaid he to 
the Pariſian ſoldiers, © I have pledged 
my word and honour to the King that 
nothing belonging to him ſhall receive 
injury. If I break my word, I ſhall 
be no longer worthy to be your com- 
mander.” Captain Gondran, the of- 
. ficer who had driven the ruffians from 
the king's apartment, was no leſs con- 
ſpicuous for his activity. The Pariſians 
forced their way in every part through 


Suddenly, 
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the almoſt impenetrable maſs—ſur. 


rounded the gardes-du-corps, and 
placed them in ſafety under their own 
colours. 

Plunder is however commonly one 
great object of a mob. The banditti 
had already begun to {trip the palace, 
and to throw the furniture to each other 
out of the windows. M. Gondran pur- 
ſued them from place to place, till the 
caſtle was at length completely clear- 
ed. Expelled from the palace, they 
repaired to the ſtables; but here a 
ſudden ſtop was put to their depreda- 
tions by M. Doazon, a farmer-general, 
and captain of the Paris militia, The 
horſes were all recovered, and brought 
back in ſafety to their ſtalls. Diſap- 
pointed at length in every view, they 
departed in a body to Paris ; and lett 
Verſailles entirely free, and under the 
protection of the national guard. The 
moſt generous expreſſions, of kindneſs 
and gratitude took place between the 
gardes-du-corps and the national 
guard. . The former conſidered the 
others as their deliverers ; while the 
latter evinced every inclination that 
they ſhould in future form one united 
corps. | 

The royal family now ventured to 
ſhew themſelves at a balcony, and re- 
ceived the moſt lively acclamations of 
reſpect from the ſoldiers and the peo- 
But whether it had been planned 
by the popular party, or whether it 
was the immediate impulſe of the mul- 
titude—the former is moſt probable— 
at the firſt a ſingle voice, or a few 
voices, exclaimed—* The king to 
Paris!” and this was inſtantly followed 


by an. univerſal acclamation enforcing 


the ſame demand. After ſome con- 
ſultation with the marquis de la Fay- 
ette, the king addreſſed them: You 


| wiſh me to go to Paris—I will go, on 


the 
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the condition that I am to be accompa- 
nied by my wife and children.” He was 
anſwered by the reiterated acclama- 
tions of Vive le roi ; 

Before the departure of the king, the 
national aſſembly was convened ; and, 
on the motion of M. Mirabeau, paſſed 
a ſolemn decree, *© that the aſſembly 
was inſeparable from the perſon of the 
king,” A deputation of one hundred 
members was alſo appointed to accom- 
pany the king to Paris. During the 
preparations for' the journey, the 

ardes-du-corps changed hats and 
words with the grenadiers and nati- 
onal guards, and both they and the re- 
iment of Flanders deſired leave to 
mix indiſcriminately in the ranks. It 
was two o'clock in the afternoon before 
the proceſſion ſet out. During the 
progreſs all was gaiety and joy among 
the ſoldiers and the ſpectators ; and 
ſuch was the reſpe& in which the 
French nation ſtill held the name and 
perſon of their king, that the multitude 
were ſuperſtitiouſly perſuaded that the 
royal preſence would actually put an 
end to the famine. 

The popular exclamation was, as 
they proceeded along, © We are bring- 


ing the baker, the baker's wife, and | 
| with the court, were the perſons who 


the little journeyman.” 


On his arrival, the king was congra- | 
tulated by the municipality, and de- 
clared his approbation of the loyalty | 
which the city of Paris manifeſted. On 
this occaſion he gave one proof, among 
ſeveral others which he had before | 


given, that however he might be 
wrought upon by, miſrepreſentation 


and evil counſels, his character was in 


the general neither deficient: in good 
ſenſe nor firmneſs. As they 


king that he would either aſſure the 


aſcended 
the ſtairs of the Hotel de. Ville, the 
marquis de la Fayette requeſted the 
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— himſelf, or permit ſome other 
perſon to aſſure them in his name, that 
he would fix his abode in Paris. [ 
feel no objeCtion,” replied the mo- 
narch, © to fix my abode in my good 
city of Paris: but I have not yet form- 
ed any determination on the ſubje&; 
and I will make no promiſe which I 
do not poſitively mean to fulfil,” 


Whatever might have been the in- 


tentions of either party in producing 
the riots of the 5th and 6th of October, 
the removal of the king to the metro- 
polis was, for the moment, productive 


of the happieſt conſequences. It ſatis- 
hed the ſuſpicious and unquiet minds 
of the Pariſians; it brought their ſo- 


vereign more immediately in connexion 


with them, and ſtrengthened in ſome 


degree the bands of union: nay, chi- 
merical as it may appear, the ſuperſti- 
tious fancy of the populace, that the 
preſence of the king would terminate 
the famine, was in ſome degree rea- 
liſed. The abundance and profuſion 
which always accompany a court, pro— 


cured ſome relief to the indigent: and 


the conſciouſneſs of the ſupply that 


would be neceſſary, ſerved to repleniſli 


the impoveriſhed markets. 
The ariſtocratic party connected 


manifeſted the deepeſt regret on this 
occaſion. 


diſtant part, it was fruſtrated by. this 
meaſure ; and, independent of this, 


they had cauſe to be apprehenſive of 


the fury of the. populace, ſhould any 
incident happen to excite. their ardent 
and ſanguinary reſentment: 


In the aſſembly itſelf, notwithſtand- 


ing the vote which declared the legiſ- 
lative body to be inſeparable from the 
perſon of the monarch, ſome objections 


were ſtrongly. inſiſted on againſt the 


If they really entertained 
any deſign of conveying the king to a 


-- 


projected. 
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projected removal; and indeed the || deſtructive n of exciting a 


ſequel evinced them to be but too well 
founded. It was ſaid, that the depu- 
ties would no longer be the legiſlators 
of the nation; they muſt obey the ar- 
bitrary mandates of the populace, and 
even the freedom of debate would be 
annihilated. To remove their ſcruples, 
a letter was directed to them by the 
king, inviting them to reſume their 
ſeſſion in the metropolis; and this was 
powerfully ſeconded by a deputation 
from the citizens of Paris. By the 
mouth of their ſpeaker, M. Briſſot, the 
citizens profeſſed © their joy at the ex- 

cted removal of the repreſentative 


| body ;” they pledged themſelves by a 


ſolemn oath, © to protect the perſons | 


of the deputies, and the freedom of 
debate; but the oaths of a mob ne- 
ver can be deſerving of credit. They 
intimated that they had forwarded an 
addreſs to all the provinces and com- 
munities of France, to ſatisfy them re- 
lative to the late proceeding ; to aſſure 
them that the commune of Paris was 
actuated by the moſt perfect loyalty to 
the king, the moſt inviolable obedience 


to the national aſſembly, and a ſincere 


paternal regard to all the municipa- 
lities of the kingdom. 

Though this addreſs might probably 
diminiſh the fears of a part of the aſ- 
ſembly, and certainly haſtened their 
removal; yet the apprehenſions of the 
ariſtocratic part of that body were not 
removed by theſe empty profeſſions. 
— paſſports were ſolicited on 
various excuſes; and among theſe 
ſome deſerters from the popular cauſe 
were obſerved with regret. M. Mou— 
nier and count Lally Tolendal retired 
in diſguſt. Many of the high ariſto- 
.cratic members took refuge in other 
countries, where they applied them- 
ſelves indefatigably to what is always a 


a glorious day. Another ſaid, the veſſel 


foreign war againſt their country, and 
connexions. To prevent, however, as 
much as poſſible, ſimilar emigrations, 
the national aſſembly decreed, © that 
paſſports to the members ſhould be 
only granted for a ſhort and limited 
period; and that as to unlimited pa{l- 
ports on account of ill health, they 
ſhould not be granted till ſubſtitutes 


were elected; that in future all ſubſti- 


tutes ſhould be elected by the citizens 
at large, or by their repreſentatives, 
without any regard to orders; and 
that eight days after the firſt ſeſſion at 


Paris, a call of the houſe ſhould be 


inſtituted.“ 
Count Lally Tolendal had concurred 


early in the popular meaſures which had 


produced the revolution; and his letter 
to a friend, in the original French, in- 
ſerted by Mr. Burke in one of his pub- 
lications, gives an account of his rea- 
ſons for withdrawing from that aſſem- 
bly; for that he had for ſome months 
paſt lifted up his voice in that den of 
anarchy, until he was no longer able 
to exert it. As a farther reaſon for 
withdrawing, he deſcribes the ſhock- 
ing cavalcade of a royal family brought 
in the moſt brutal manner to their ca- 
pital, by a mob, preceded with a rout 


of furies in the ſhape of fiſh-women, + 
bearing the bloody heads of the king's 


guards on pikes, as the ſtandards of 
their triumph. Some ſhots were fired, 
and © Aim at the biſhops,” was the 
cry ; a ſhot being fired at the king's 
coach in which a venerable biſhop ac- 
companied him, that the ſanctity of 
his character might be a means of 
ſhielding the degraded monarch from 
the groſſeſt of inſults. During theſe 
atrocities, one of the members of the 
aſſembly enjoyed the ſcene, calling it 


of 


of ſtate would, from that circumſtance, 
be more ſafely launched to its intended 
deſtination. The count then affirms, 
that himſelf and the virtuous Mounier 
with the utmoſt difficulty eſcaped aſ- 
ſaſſination from a blood-thirſty crew, 
who wanted to add their heads to thoſe 
of the guards, which they carried in 
triumph. "v7 

A proclamation aſcertaining the 
right of citizens was now decreed ; the 
power of originating laws was exclu- 
lively confined to the aſſembly ; and 
the executive power was prohibited 
the liberty of creating or ſuppreſling 
poſts or offices without an act of the 
legiſlature. The power of laying taxes 
was alſo veſted excluſively in the repre- 
ſentatives of the people ; the reſpon- 
ſibility of miniſters was eſtabliſhed ; 
and the phraſeology in the proclama- 
tions and other acts of the king,“ ſuch 
as our pleaſure,” &c. was aboliſhed. 
The title of the king was changed 
from © the king of France,” to that of 
king of the French,“ as more ex- 
preſſive of the office, which is a king 
or ruler of men, and not of the ſoil or 
territory. Some difficulty aroſe reſpec- 
ing the title of king of Navarre ; for 
that petty ſtate, conſidering itſelf rather 
as the ally than as a part of the em- 
pire, had not ſent repreſentatives to 
the national afſembly. The deputies 


of the great provinces, however, ſtre- 


nuouſly oppoſed the title, and aſſerted 
thar the king might as well be ſtiled 
count of Provence, duke of Brittany, 
2 * as king of Navarre; 
n was therefore agreed to expun 
the title. , Tee 
Tranquility however was by no 
means perfectly reſtored ; and to repeat 
the vague and idle reports that every 
day were ſpread, to alarm the peo- 
ple, would require volumes: for ſe- 
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veral nights the honſes of individuals 


were marked with chalk, and the co- 
lours, it was ſaid, whether they were 
to be plundered, burnt, or the inha- 
bitants murdered. In this ſtate of ſuſ- 
picion and ferment, innumerable re- 
ports, ſome true, and ſome falſe, and 
ſome, the foundations of which have 
never yet been completely explored, 
were induſtriouſly propagated : among 
others, was a rumour which repre- 
ſented the duke d'Orleans as harbour- 
ing criminal deſigns upon the crown, 
or the regency at leaſt. The marquis 
de la Fayette, who was always forward 
in every ng that might contribute 
to the union of order and good govern- 
ment with the bleſſings of liberty, un- 
dertook to perſuade the duke however 
to withdraw himſelf from the public. 
for atleaſt a ſhort time. He was in- 
veſted with ſome public commiſſion, 
rather nominal than real, and ſolicited 
from the aſſembly a paſſport for Eng- 
land. The count de Mirabeau, and 
ſome others of the more intimate friends 


of the duke, oppoſed ſtrenuouſly his: 


retiring, as more likely to give credit 
to the reports againſt him than to diſ- 
prove them ; but he choſe to retire 
from the ſcene of difficulty and danger, 
At Boulogne his highneſs was ſtopped 
by the municipality, notwithſtanding 
his paſſport, and detained till ſet free 
by a ſubſequent order of the afſembly. 


On the 19th of October, the repre- 


ſentatives of the French nation held 
their firſt ſeſſion at Paris. A deputation. 
from the commune waited on them 
immediately with the congratulations 
of the city, at the head of which were 
M. Bailly the mayor, and the marquis 


de la Fayette. After the anſwer of 


the preſident, which was interrupted 
by peols of applauſe, the count de Mi- 


rabeau embraced the opportunity to 
preſs 
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preſs a vote of thanks to the mayor 
and the commander of the national 
guards, for their eſſential ſervices to 
the nation, and © thus (he ſaid) to fig- 
nalize their firſt ſeſſion in the metro- 
polis, by a public act of juſtice, which 
was calculated to confirm the autho- 
rity of the civil powers, and to repreſs 
the falſe zeal of imprudent friends, as 
well as the malignant deſigns of the 
enemies of freedom.” The vote of 
thanks was decreed amidſt the loudeſt 
acclamations, and the ſeſſion of that 
day concluded, contrary to general 
expectation, without the ſmalleſt diſ- 
turbance. 

Neither this act of reſpect towards 
the magiſtracy of the city, however, 
nor the departure of the duke d'Or- 
leans, could entirely prevent the hor- 
rors of maſſacre and inſurrection ; and 
the aſſembly had ſcarcely been eſtab- 
liſhed two days at Paris, before a moſt 
atrocious murder, committed almoſt 
in its very preſence, obliged them to 
adopt a ſtronger meaſure againſt out- 
rage and bloodſhed. On the 21ſt of 
October an unfortunate baker, of the 
name of Francois, who reſided in the 
ſtreet Marche Palu, cloſe to the Arche- 
veche, where the aſſembly at that pe- 
riod was convened, was fingled out 
as the victim of popular phrenzy. After 
having ſerved out his uſual quantity of 
bread in the morning, he found his 
door ſtill beſieged by ſeveral perſons 
who had not yet been able to obtain a 
ſupply. Among theſe was a woman, 
who is ſaid to have borne a particular 
enmity againſt the unfortunate baker, 
and who inſiſted on ſearching the houſe 
for bread. On entering, ſhe found 
three loaves which the journeymen had 
reſerved for their own uſe ; and ſnatch- 
ing one of them in her hand, ſhe raiſed 


the injurious outcry, that Francois had | 
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reſerved a part of the proviſion which 
ought to have been diſtributed for the 


uſe of the poor, and that he was a 
monopoliſt and a monſter. The com- 
plaint was no ſooner made public than 
an immenſe mob was collected; the 
baker was dragged forcibly to the 
Greve; and there, notwithſtanding all. 
the efforts of the municipality in his 
favour, he was hanged. 

So outrageous a defiance of autho- 
rity, ſo complete a ſubverſion of law 
and juſtice, could not eſcape the point- 
ed notice of the legiſlature. The firſt 
movements of popular fury, on their 
deliverance from deſpotiſm, might 
ſeem excuſable ; but the populace of 
Paris had now reached the ſummit of 
licentiouſneſs and injuſtice. They had 
erected themſelves into a power ſupe- 
rior to the magiſtrates; and unleſs 
ſome deciſive meaſure was taken, there 
was danger that the repreſentative 
body itſelf would no longer be able to 
maintain its authority. An act was 
immediately paſſed for the prevention 
and the diſperſion of riots, which au- 
thoriſed the magiſtrates, on any num- 
ber of perſons aſſembling, to call in 
the aid of the military, and to pro- 
claim martial law. A red flag was to 
be diſplayed from the principal win- 
dow of the town-houſe ; and from that 
moment all aſſemblies of the populace, 
with or without arms, were to be 
conſidered as criminal. Should the 
mob refuſe to diſperſe on beingere- 
quired by the magiſtrates, the military 
were then to act on the offenſive; thoſe 
who eſcaped might be arreſted ; and 
it unarmed, and they had been guilty 
of no act of violence, they were to be 
impriſoned for one year: if found in 
arms, they were declared liable to 
three years impriſonment; and if they 


had committed any violence, were 
judged 


* 
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judged guilty of a capital offence. To 


give effect and vigour to this law, the 


committee of reſearch was ordered to 


make all neceſſary inquiries into trea- 


ſonable offences ; and the conſtitu- | 


tional committee to form a plan as 
ſoon as poſſible of a tribunal for the 
trial of all crimes of {eze-nation ; and 
in the mean time this power was. for 
the preſent veſted in the court of the 
Chatelet. 

Theſe efforts of the aſſembly were 
vigorouſly ſeconded by the munict- 
pality. The murderer of Francois was 


lowing day was executed, with ano- 
ther unfortunate perſon who was alſo 
convicted of exciting ſedition. The 
king and queen ſympathized in the diſ- 
treſs of the unfortun:ite widow of Fran- 


cois; by the hands of the duke de 


Liancourt they ſent her two thouſand 
crowns ; the commune alſo ſent a de- 
putation with a preſent to her; his 
remains was decently interred at the 
public expence ; and the king and 
queen undertook to become the ſpon- 
ſers at the baptiſm of the child with 
whom his widow was pregnant at the 
time of his death. 

The ſame diſpoſition to violence, the 
ſame proneneſs to ſuſpicion, that ap- 
peared in the capital, was no leſs active 
in the provinces. At Alencon, the 
viſcount Caraman, who had been ſent 
thither by marſhal Contades with a 
detachment of horſe, was on the point 
of being deſtroyed by the populace, on 
a moſt improbable rumour that he was 
inimical to the revolution. And at 
Vernon, a Mr. Planter, deputy of the 
commune at Paris, who had been ſent 
by the magiſtrates to purchaſe corn, 
was ſeized by the mob, and after a 
n—_— the fatal cord was twice 
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fixed round his neck ; when M. Neſham, 


a young Engliſhman who happened to 


be in the town, oppoſed himſelf ſingly 
to the violence of the populace, and 
reſcued from inſtant death a reſpettable 


member of ſociety. For this noble act 
of courage and humanity, Mr. Neſham 
was honoured with the firſt civic crown 
which was ever- decreed in France ; 
and was preſented by the magiſtrates 


of Paris with a ſword, on which was 


engraven the honourable teſtimony of 
having ſaved the life of a French citi- 
zen. At Lanion, a town in Brittany, 


arreſted on the very day on which he | alſo, ſome gentlemen who had been 


committed the crime ; and on the fol- | ſent from Breſt for the purchaſe of pro- 


viſions, incurred a ſimilar danger with 
M. Planter. A detachment, however, 
of the national guard from Breft ſoon 


| reſtored order and tranquility, and 


obliged the inhabitants of Lanion to 
make ſatisfaction for the outrage they 
had committed, 

After all that had been performed 
by the aſſembly, the utter derangement 
of the finances, and the actual defici- 
ency of means to ſupply the exigencies 
of the nation, threatened loudly the 
deſtruction of the ſtate. In this difficult 
and hazardous predicament, the po- 
pular party reſolved upon a bold and 
dangerous meaſure, which no apology 
can juſtify, and which it would not be 
eaſy even to excuſe ; and this was, to 
ſacrifice the eſtates of the church to the 
exigencies of the ſtate. 

The extreme neceſſities of the ſtate 
was the apology that was urged for 
this flagrant act of injuſtice; but though 
we are tar from wiſhing to countenance 
the vulgar opinion © that the French 
are a nation of atheifts,” yet it is too 
certain that many of their leaders were 
of that deſcription, and this moſt im- 
politic meaſure we are inclined to 
think originated in the trreligious pre- 
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judices of ſome of its projectors. How- 


ever this may be, it has had the moſt 


fatal conſequences. It ſhews what bad 
politicians 7/idels are, and how im- 
proper to be entruſted with the im- 
portant buſineſs of legiſlating for a 


great nation. 


The moſt fingular circumftance at- 
tending this unprecedented alienation 
is, that it was firſt propoſed by an ec- 
cleſiaſtic. The young and ardent bi- 
ſhop of Autun, M. Talleyrand Peri- 
gord, whoſe appointment was already 
conſiderable, and whoſe rank and abi- 
lities- afforded him the moſt brilliant 
proſpects in the eccleſiaſtical career, 
aſcended the tribune on the 10th of 
October; and after ſtating the neceſ- 
ſities of the nation, the exhauſted ſtate 
of the finances, and utter impoſſibility 
of remedying them by any thing but a 


ſtrong meaſure ; with a diſintereſted- 


neſs which aſtoniſhed the afſembly, and 


with a boldnefs which for the moment 


filenced oppoſition, he obſerved, that 
the ſtate had yet an immenſe reſource 


in the poſſeſſions of the clergy. He 


aſſerted, that the revenues of the clergy 
are at the diſpoſal of the nation ; 
that all finecures might and ought to 
be ſuppreſſed ; and that the right which 
every eccleſiaſtic poſſeſſed in the reve- 
nues-of his church was limited to that 
of a decent ſubſiſtence. The annual 
revenue of the church he eſtimated at 
one hundred and fifty millions ; one 
hundred millions of which he propoſed 
to appropriate ſtil] to the purpoſes of 
public worſhip, and fifty to the public 
ſervice. This, with a vigorous exer- 
tion of public economy, he aſſerted, 
would ſupply the annual deficit, and 
would redeem the heavy and oppreſſive 
falt-tax, and the ſale of offices. His 
ſpeech contained many other matters 
in detail, and appeared of ſuch im- 


* 
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portance, that it was ordered to be 
printed. 

Though we endeavour as completely 
as is conſiſtent with our limits, to give 
an abſtract of the arguments that were 


ſtated in the aſſembly on every import- 


ant queſtion, we would not be under- 
ſtood to aſſent to all that we quote. 
The ſentiment we have juſt repeated is 
wretched ſophiſtry ; and if it was ad- 
mitted, it would follow that a legiſla- 
ture might at any time enaCt an Agra- 
rian law, which would be the moſt 
outrageous act of tyranny and injuſtice. 
It is not true that property has merely 
originated from the law ; but, on the 
contrary, one great end and reaſon for 
the in/litution of laws is the protection 
of property. We would neither adopt 
the language of the national aſſembly, 
nor of Mr. Burke—Man has impre- 
ſcriptable rights—God forbid it was 
otherwiſe! and one of theſe is the right 
of property. 

The advocates of the clergy main- 
tained, that their opponents had 
grounded their arguments on a princi- 
ple which was drawn from the dark 
and abſtract ſubtleties of metaphyſics, 
in oppoſition to the dictates of common 
ſenſe, the evidence of hiſtory, and the 
univerſal practice of mankind; that 
unleſs the rights of property were held 


ſacred, civil ſociety was diſſolved, the 


confidence which ought to be its ſup- 
port was ever removed, and men ſunk 
again into a ſtate of nature, that is, of 
barbariſm and rapine ; that the eſtates 
of the clergy were never actually poſ- 
ſeſſed by the nation; and were ſanc- 
tioned by the ſame titles, the ſame au- 
thorities, as the eſtates of private citi- 
zens; a part was obtained by bequeſt 
or aſſignment, and a part was the ef- 
fect of economy and induſtry in the 


clergy themſelves ; that to deprive the 


church 


it; that infinite ſcandal would accrue 
to the nation from ſuch a meaſure; and 
that religion itſelf would receive a fatal 
wound. The clergy concluded by of- 
fering a quarter of their revenues to 
ſupply the deficiency of the finances, 
and, if that ſhould not be ſufficient, a 
half; but the offer was moſt impru- 
dently rejected, and it was decreed, 
* that the eſtates of the church were at 
the diſpoſal of the nation, which un- 
dertakes to provide for the decent ſ . 
port of the clergy; and that in conſe- 
quence no clergyman ought to poſſeſs 
leſs in any pariſh than 1200 livres, or 
601. per annum, independent of the 
parſonage-houſe, garden, glebe, &c. 

While the diſcuſſion concerning the 
eſtates of the clergy was in agitation, 
the aſſembly aboliſhed formally lettres 
de cachet and all arbitrary impriſon- 
ment ; decreed, that from henceforth 
no man could be impriſoned but for 
offences againſt the laws; and ap- 
pointed a committee for enquiring into 
the offences of perſons detained in the 
ſtate priſons. They alſo aboliſhed the 
difference of habit which marked the 
different orders in the national aſſem- 
bly. They refuſed to inveſt their own 
members with any peculiar immuni— 
ties; and in particular di/claimed the 
privilege of franking letters. An in— 
quiry into the nature and amount of 
the penſions laid out of the public funds 
was alſo inſtituted, and a committee 
appointed for the purpoſe. 

It is evident that meaſures ſo hoſtile 
to the intereſts of ſo many individuals, 
poſſeſſed both of conſequence and 
power, could not be ſuffered without 
oppolition. The biſhop of Treguier 
was one of the firſt to draw the ſword 
of hoſtility againſt the aſſembly ; he 
Publicly declaimed againſt all the mea- 
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ſures of the new legiſlature, repreſented 
them as fatal to religion, and as reverſ- 
ing the whole ſyſtem of government. — 
About the ſame period, a conſiderable 
number of the members of the parlia- 
ment of Thoulouſe, who ſtiled them- 
ſelves of the order of nobility, pub- 
liſhed an invitation to the clergy and 
the ſiers etat, to unite with them in 
an effort © to reſtore to religion its be- 
neficial influence ; to the laws, their 
force and action ; to the monarch, his 
liberty and loſt authority.” 

But what might appear more formid- 
able ſtill, was the convoking of the 
ancient provincial ſtates. ole of 
Bearn were actually aſſembled. Thoſe 
of Dauphine convoked themſelves alſo 
without the king's authority; and. 
contrary to their own poſitive reſolu- 
tion, they reſtored the diſtinction of 
orders in their form of aſſembling. The 
ſtates of Cambray proteſted againſt the 
decree concerning the church lands. 
In Brittany alſo ſome ſtrong efforts of 
party were made, which could ſcarcely 
fail to intimidate a body leſs reſolute 
than the national aſſembly. 

The parliaments were not backward 
in joining this league againſt the new 
arrangements. The chamber of vaca- 
tions at Rouen regiſtered indeed the 
law which ſuſpended their powers, 
but tranſmitted a ſecret proteſt to the 
king, who, juſtly irritated at ſuch a 
proceeding, immediately laid it before 
the aſſembly. So deciſive a dehance of 
the legiſlative authority demanded ex- 
emplary puniſhment ; and the aſſembly. 
reſolved, “that this proteſt ſhould be 
forthwith ſubmitted to the tribunal, 
which for the time had cognizance of 
the crimes of leze-nation ; and that 
the king ſhould be intreated to name. 
another chamber of vacations, which 
might regiſter without any n | 
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the decree of the 3d of November.“ 
So decided a ſtep had its due effect upon 
the parliament. Inſtead of perſiſting 
in its oppolition, its firit ſtep was to 
endeavour to explain away the malig- 
nant ſpirit of the proteſt ; to repreſent, 
that the decree was regiſtered in the 
faireſt and moſt ſimple manner ; and 
that the paper in queſtion was meant 
merely as a teſtimony of reſpect to his 
majeſty. Satisfied with this ſubmiſſion, 
the king wrote to the preſident with 
his own hand, ſoliciting the pardon of 
the offending chamber of vacations, 
which, after ſome debate, was at 
length accorded The parliament of 


Metz, in the ſame ſpirit, but with leſs 
violence, proteſted againſt the decree 
which ſuſpended its functions; the 
aſſembly ordered the offending mem- 
bers to their bar ; but the parliament 
finding little ſupport from the people, 


and terrified for the conſequences, ap- 
plied to the municipality to intercede 
with the legiſlative body in their fa- 
vour. A decree of amneſty was there- 
fore paſſed, and the pardon of the ma- 
giſtrates granted to the entreaty of the 
Citizens. 

In Provence, and particularly at 


Marſeilles, commotions were excited 


by a fatal jealouſy between the mem- 
bers of the parliament and the muni- 
cipality. A cat was hanged by the 
populace at Marſeilles, and the ariſto- 
cratic party inſiſted upon it that the 
execution was emblematical. 
intendant of the city was particularly 
odious to the people, and he requeſted 
a military force to aſſiſt him in pre- 
ſerving order. The military were re- 
ceived with infinite courteſy by the in- 
habitants ; but the harmony was not 
of long continuance; for the difturb- 
ances broke out afreſh, on an attempt 
being made by M. Caraman, the com- 
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mander of the troops, to reform the 
conſtitution of the national guard. An 
invitation was poſted up in the different 
parts of the city, requiring the citizens 
to repair to the turret to oppoſe this 
reform. Thither immediately the mi- 
litary was ordered, and one of the ci- 
tizens was killed. The people carried 


his body through the ſtreets, and en- 


tered the houſe of an obnoxious perſon, 
M. la Fleche ; the military were again 
called out, and twenty-three perſons 
were arreſted. The ſeverity of the 
prevot-general, M. Bourniſac, in pro- 
ſecuting on account of theſe commo- 
tions, and his injuſtice in directing ac- 
cuſations againſt innoxious citizens 
who were guiltleſs of every public ot— 
fence, continued to promote inſtead of 
appealing the troubles. The indig- 
nation of the national aſſembly was at 
length rouſed by theſe proceedings. 
The proſecution of the offenders was 
taken out of the hands of XI. Bour- 
niſac, and referred to the ſeneſchal 
court of Marſeilles, and peace was once 
more eſtabliſhed. 

It was natural, in ſuch a ſtate of 
things, that jealouſies ſhould ariſe be- 
tween the people and the ſoldiery ; 
and theſe jealouſies were certainly fo- 
mented with induſtry by the enemies 
of the new conſtitution. At Toulon, 
M. Albert de Rioms, commandant of 
the marine, a man of high military re- 


| putation, but ſuppoſed to be infected 
The || with ariſtocratical prejudices, offended 
the populace by expreſſing himſelf in a 
contemptuous manner of the national 
guard, and prohibiting the workmen 


in the arſenal from wearing the nati- 


onal cockade. His raſhneſs, however, 
had nearly coſt him his life; a mob 
aſſembled, and, but for the prudence 
of the national guard, would have ſa- 
crifticed him to their refentment. — 
an 
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and four of his principal officers, who 
were accuſed of having given orders to 
fire on the people, were committed to 
priſon to wait the deciſion of the aſ- 
ſembly; and the legiſlative body judg- 
ing favourably of the motives of M. 
Albert, and probably wiſhing to pro- 
voke as little as poſſible the reſentment 
of any party, paſſed a decree favour- 
able to the reſtoration of tranquility, 
and liberated the officers. 

About the ſame time a melancholy 
event, the effect of private revenge, 
took place at Senlis, which, from the 
vicinity of that place to Paris, made 
the greater impreſſion. A ſoldier, who 
had been diſcharged from the national 
troops, fired on a proceſſion of the ci- 
tizens as they paſſed by the houſe in 
which he was. An immenſe multitude 
ruſhed impetuouſly in to ſeize the cul- 
prit ; when the houſe, by defign, as 
was generally believed, blew up, and 
no leſs than ſixty perſons loſt their lives, 
and an immenſe number were wounded 
by the exploſion. 

On the 3d of Auguſt the fatal die 
was caſt, when M. Petion, at the head 
of the ſections of Paris, appeared at 
the bar of the aſſembly to demand the 
depolition of the king. The audacious 
propoſal was heard with horror by all 
good patriots ; but it was followed by 
others of the 6th and 7th. A petition 
had lain for eight days on the altar of 
the Champ de Mars, and was preſented 
by a countleſs multitude. on the 6th, 
who were preceded by a pike crowned 
with the Jacobin enfign, the red wool- 
len cap, with an infcription upon it, 
** The depoſition of the king.” 

In compliance with theſe repeated 
requilitions, the aſſembly at length 
determined to come to a decifion 
on this difficult and dangerous ſub- 


joct, and the fatal 10th of Augutt || who will conquer, but, who will die 
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was appointed for the diſcuſſion. The 
aſſembly, however, had exhibited fome 
proofs of caution and temperance which 
did not coincide with the impetuoſity 
of the Jacobins, and the urgency of 
their cauſe. 

The federates had been detained on 
different pretences in the metropolis ; 
and even if their ſtay could be pro- 
tracted, the leaders of the party were 
doubtful whether harmony could long 
exiſt between them and the mob of 
Paris: the paſſions of the people were 


now inflamed ; but the French are 


verſatile, and a change of opinion 
might ſucceed. In few words, there 
can be little doubt but that it was 
well underſtood that the people were 
to be excited by the Jacobin party, 
and that force and a mob were to effect 
what they deſpaired of from legally 
In proof of this 
aſſertion many facts might be adduced. 
To ſome foreigners regular notice was 
given by the leaders of this party to 
abſent themſelves from Paris on that 
day ; and we know from the beſt au- 
thority, that one of the moſt active in 
the conſpiracy was heard to ſay, © If 
we cannot provoke the people to riſe by 
the tenth, we are loſt.” 

While ſuch were the evident deſigns 
of the adverſe party, the king was not 
uninformed of their proceedings ; and 
as now alternative now appeared but 
to repel force by force, preparations 
were made for defending the Thuil— 
leries in caſe of an attack. The dread- 
ful Rubicon was now paſſed, and no 
hope of the return of harmony or peace 
remained. A ſolemn gloom overſpread 
the palace, and ſuperſeded the native 
gaiety of the French nation. Loyalty | 
and friendſhip were now put to the 
ſevereſt teſt ; and the queſtion was not, 


the 
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in the defenee and in the preſence of 
his ſovereign? Amidſt his accumu- 
lated misfortunes, a ſmall and firm 
band retained their attachment to the 
king, and upon different motives de- 
voted themſelves to his defence. 

Among theſe brave and gallant men, 
none were more reſpectable than the 
Swiſs guards ; the number of which 
was about ſeven hundred. 

Beſides the Swiſs, the number of 
gentlemen and others who repaired to 
the palace on this melancholy occaſion, 
is ſaid to have amounted from twelve 
to thirteen hundred men. 

The king was adviſed to repair as the 
only aſylum which was open to them, 
to the national aſſembly. The queen, 
whoſe penetration led her to ſuſpect a 
conſpiracy, and whoſe force of mind 
was generally more diſpoſed to reſiſt- 
ance. than ſubmiſſion, oppoſed with 
vehemence M. Rœderer's propoſal, 
and exclaimed—* That ſooner than 
remove ſhe would be nailed to the walls 
of the palace.” But the habitual gen- 


tleneſs of the King's character induced 


him to comply. 

The king met with no interruption 
in croſſing the Thuilleries to the ſtair- 
caſe leading to the terrace of the Feuil- 
lans; but there he was detained near 
a quarter of an hour by the populace, 
who mingled with the groſſeſt abuſe 
the moſt alarming threats againſt his 
royal perſon. The direQory of the de- 
partment at length prevailed on the 
multitude to give way, and one of the 
moſt forward of the inſurgents ſnatched 
the prince royal out s the queen's 
arms, and carried him to the aſſembly. 

The legiſlative body, at the moment 
their majeſties entered, were engaged 
in a tumultuous debate, on the motion 
for ſending a deputation to condutt the 
king and the royal family to the hall. 


| 
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As ſoon as he entered, the king ſeated 
himſelf by the ſide of the prelident, 
and addreſſed the aſſembly in theſe 
words: © I come hither to prevent a 
great crime—Among you, gentlemen, 
believe myſelf in ſafety.” The king 
and queen were accompanied by their 
ſon and daughter, and princeſs Eliza- 
beth—A voluntary deputation of the 
members had proceeded to the door of 
the hall to introduce them. 

The number of the inſurgents has 
been ſtated at about twenty thouſand 
effective men. The crowd of idle ſpec- 
tators who followed them, partly from 


curioſity and partly in hopes of plun- 


der, is not to be eſtimated. The active 
rebels conſiſted chiefly of the lower 
claſs of the inhabitants of the ſuburbs, 
diſtinguiſhed, as we before intimated, 
by the appellation of /uns culottes, with 
ſome hundreds of the Marſeillois, and 
other federates, who were certainly the 
moſt daring, and contributed moſt to 
the ſucceſs of the enterprize. They 
were marſhalled in tolerable order un- 
der the command of a Pruſſian, a ſol- 
dier of fortune, of the name of Weiſ— 
terman, and were armed, ſome with 
ſpears, ſome with muſkets, and had 
with them in the centre no leſs than 
thirty pieces of cannon. 

At about a quarter paſt nine the gates 


of the. Cour Royale were forced open, 


and the mob ruſhed furiouſly in, head- 
ed by a party of the Marſeillois, whoſe 
leader drew them up in two ſquare di- 
viſions facing the palace. They bran- 
diſhed their ſpears, and levelled their 
pieces with menacing geſtures ; while 
the Swiſs and national guards from the 
windows entreated them by ſigns to 
keep the peace and withdraw. 

A few of the /ans culotles at length 


proceeded to the foot of the firſt ſtair- 


caſe, and ſeized the Swiſs ſentinel, 
and 
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and ſoon after five other of his coun- termination of thoſe whom hut juſt be- 
trymen, difarmed them, and the main || fore they had regarded as their fellow- 
body then ruſhing in, cruelly beat out || ſoldiers. All the Sxiſs who were in 
the brains of the defenceleſs victims. || the palace were murdered ; many of 
On obſerving this outrage, the Swiſs || them on their knees imploring quarter. 


drew up in order of battle, ſome on The gentlemen who remained in the 
the ſtair-caſe, others on the ſteps facing palace ſaw no alternative at this for- 
the chapel door, and ſeeing no alter- || midable criſis, but to proceed as well 
native but to ſtand upon the defentive, || as they could to the national aſſembly. 
fired upon the murderers. At the | The only poflible road was through the 
ſame moment a national officer, who queen's gate; they rallied all the S iſs 
headed a party of the rebels, having | whom they found diſperſed in their 
fired his piſtol againſt the walls of the way, and as many of the national guard, 
palace, provoked thoſe who were in as ſtill retained their fidelity. The 
the windows to return the fire. The || number of fugitives might amount to 
aſſailants then applied their matches to five hundred ; but as only one perſon 
the cannon, and the engagement ſoon could paſs through the gate at a time, 
became general. they were expoſed fo a continual fire 
The conteſt chiefly lay between the | from ſeveral battalions ſtationed at 
Marſeillois and the Swiſs. The nati- about thirty yards diſtance ; and as the 
onal guards within the palace appeared | req uniform of the Swiſs attracted par- 
at a Joſs what part to take. Either | ticular notice, the devoted ſtrangers 
ed a 2 of _ er tO |. were ſtill the greateſt ſufferers. 
| t . | 
alte then, and withhold them from | Of the remainder ſome eſcaped by 
-o the gardens, and others in ſmall par- 
were in the ſame ſituation, and a party ths. £4 , re ker. & tes oh 
f them who had their ſtation near the des made goo their progres to —_ 
3 ent parts of the city, where, upon 


coach-houſes, were at one time raked ' ; 

by two fires from the Swiſs and the diſperſing, they were ſecreted and ſaved 
by the humanity of individuals. 

rebels, and out of one hundred men ke? Hayy: 

loſt twenty-five in this inglorious inac- The defenceleſs victims who were 


tivity. After a moſt gallant reſiſtance found in the palace were all involved 
of more than an hour, in which the || 12 one promiſcuous maſſacre. The 


Swiſs were frequently victorious in dif- || gentlemen uſhers, the pages, thoſe. 
ferent parts, theſe brave men, from who were in the loweſt and moſt ſer- 


the want of ammunition, and over- || vile offices, were ſlaughtered without 


powered by numbers, were obliged to diſcrimination. Streams of blood de- 
give way. The banditti, enraged in- filed the edifice of the Thuilleries from 


ſtead of being intereſted by their gal- the roof to the foundations. The 


lantry and fidelity, purſued the fugi- ſhocking barbarities which were Prac- 
tives with the rancour of ſavages, and tiſed on the bodies of the Swiſs it would 


the victory was converted into a maſ- be offenſive to relate. The maſſacre 


ſacre. The national guards, either [Was tollowed by a. army pillage of 
from policy or from that enthuſiaſm the palace. Some. cheſts indeed, con- 

which we know to be contagious, | taining papers and aſſignats, and even 
united with the populace in the exter- ſome. of the royal plate, were taken 


from 
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from the plunderers, and brought into 
the hall of the national aſſembly. 

A party of armed. men. proceeded 
to the Carmes, where a number of the 
non-juring prieſts were detained till an 
opportunity ſhould occur of putting in 
force their ſentence of baniſhment ; 
and there, in cold blood, the remorſe- 


{ 
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leſs aſſaſſins ſacrificed every one of | 


theſe defenceleſs and probably inno- 
cent men. | 
From the Carmes they proceeded to 
&* Abbey priſon, in which were con- 
ed the Swiſs officers. The aſſaſſins 
continued the whole night of the 2d 
at the Abbey, and the priſon of the 
Chatelet, whence they proceeded to 
the priſon of La Force, where the la- 
dies of the court, who were arreſted 
on the 10th of Auguſt, were confined. 
In this dungeon was the beautiful 
and accompliſhed princeſs de Lam- 
balle, the fiend and confidant of the 
queen. When ſummoned to appear 
before the bloody tribunal, ſhe was in 
bed, and was informed by the perſon 
who delivered the meſſage, that it was 
only intended to remove her to the 
Abbey. She begged, in return, to 
remain undiſturbed, fince to her one 
prifon was as acceptable as another. 
Being informed that ſhe muſt appear 
immediately before the tribunal, ſhe 
dreſſed in haſte, and obeyed the ſum- 


mons. In the courſe of her interroga- | 
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tion, no crimination againſt the queen 
or royal family could be extorted from 
her, and it is ſaid it was the intention 
of the judges to acquit her. As the 
was conducted, however, out of pri- 

ſon, ſtupified with horror at the man- 
gled bodies that lay around her, ſhe 
received from behind a blow on the 
head with a fabre, which produced 
inſtantly a violent effuſion of blood. 
In this fituation ſhe was ſupported by 
the arms of two men, who forced her 
to continue her progreſs over the dead 
bodies. As ſhe fainted every moment 
from loſs of blood, like Cæſar, the was 
ſolicitous to fall in a decent attitude; 
and when at laſt ſhe became ſo enfee- 
bled, as to be able to proceed no fur- 
ther, her head was ſevered from her 
body. The mangled corpſe was ex- 
poſed to every kind of indignity, and 
the head, in full dreſs, fixed upon a 
pike, was carried to the temple, and 
ſhewn to the unfortunate queen, who 
fainted at the horrid fight. It was af- 


- terwards carried in triumph round the 


ſtreets of Paris, and particularly to the 
Palais Royal, where it was recognized, 
probably without much feeling, by 
her brutal relations : madame de Tour- 
zelle and her daughter, and ſome other 
ladies, who were confined in the ſame 
priſon, 'were ſpared. The whole that 
were maſſacred amounted to the- num- 
ber of one thouſand and eighty-five. 
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AN 


IMPARTIAL 


HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


FROM THE 


Commencement of the French Revolution. 


ALLE II SS 


REVIOUS to the commencement 


neceſſary to thoſe,remarkable changes, 
made by the French Revolution in the 
politics of Europe ; by which the inte- 
reſts of its ſovereign ſtates. were appa- 
rently endangered, and thoſe of Great 
Britain, though fartheſt from the vortex 
of the French troubles were at laſt 
drawn into it. * 

The reſtleſs politics of France, by 
mtermeddling in our conteſt with 
America, had given her people a ten- 
dency to embrace republican princi- 
ples. That avowed ſcepticiſm, falſely 
called philoſophy, advanced by many 
popular writers in that nation, with 
the extreme profuſion and want of 
economy in its court and nobility, had 


ſo far prepared the people for a revolt, 


that the greateſt prudence, firmneſs, 
and good management were neceſſary 
to prevent it. 

1 


of the war, a recurrence will be 


| 


Had the French contented them- 
ſelves with that wiſe and liberal ſyſtem 
of government, eſtabliſhed by their 
conſtituent aſſembly, Europe had been 
at peace, and Liberty muſt have had 
her claims allowed in every country 
wherein ſhe ſuffered oppreſſion. But 
no ſooner did the mad and unprinci- 
pled ambition of the intriguing: par- 
ties in France aim at the deſtruction 


of Royalty, in order to poſſeſs do- 


minion themſelves, than every king 
felt his own ſafety threatened in that 
impending fate, which they ſaw await- 
ed the unfortunate menarch Louis 
XVI. The views of the Jacobins be- 
ing known, the generals of their own , 
armies, ſeeing the danger that awaited 


"the king and conſtitution they had 
draw their ſwords to defend, oppoſed 


their deſigns, and would have ſaved 
the ſtate, had not the machinations of 


| the faQtious proved too powerful for 
A : 


integrity 


2 
integrity and patriotiſm. 
falling into the general wreck of the 
government, La Fayette was induced 
to leave an army he could no longer 


command, as the patriotic general of 
his country, to ſeek an aſylum in a 


To avoid 


diſtant nation. 
lamented the diſmal fate which has 
ſince attended this unfortunate cap- 
tive. Liberal in his feelings for all 
-mankind, he devoted his life to the 
defence and eſtabliſhment of freedom. 
Although born a, ſubject of deſpotiſm, 


his mind was unſhackled, and afferted 


his native rights to protect and liberate 
mankind from oppreſſion. Noble and 
diſintereſted in his views, he loved his 
king, while he dethroned the deſpot. 
Being a chief inſtrument in ſubverting 
the oppreſſive government of France, 
he had no other aim than to prote& 
his king in that ſyſtem of power, eſtab- 
liſhed ſo much for the benefit of his 
country. He therefore led the armies 
of France againſt thoſe powers he 
thought were leagued to reſtore its 
ancient tyranny. Theſe have been his 
motives and actions, which ended 
with his being immured in a priſon ; but 
has been ſince liberated, and is ſup- 
poſed to be now in America. 
The depoſitions of the members of 


And here it muſt be || 
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the National Aſſembly, that were 


made of a plot againſt the royal fa- 
mily, of which the Queen was ſtated 
to be the devoted victim of M. 
d' Orleans, excited the alarms of the 
friends to the newly-eſtabliſhed go- 


vernment. They perceived thoſe who 


had been concerned in the revolution, 
had not yet attained their object. The 
welfare of the people appeared then 
to be only the pretence for gratifying 
perſonal ambition; and as the money 
and influence of this execrable charac- 
ter were too powerful to be openly re- 


\ 


- d'Orleans, and his tool M. de Mira- 


when they knew their accuſers ſaw an 


ſiſted, a plan was formed to convey 
the king in ſafety from a thrqne which 
he could no longer hold without the 
loſs of his life. Here may be dated 
the firſt cauſe of the preſent war. 

Such was the foundation for the 


alarms of Europe, leſt the king of 
France ſhould fall the victim of M. 


beau, that even a queſtion was put to 
the national aſſembly, whether they 
could be ſcreened from. proſecution by 
the inviolability of deputies? The 
ſpeaker, declaring the fentiments of 
the aſſembly, replied, that each mem- 
ber. would look on ſuch privilege with 
horror. But, to ſhield themſelves 
from further enquiry and puniſhment, 
they ſought ſhelter in making all Paris 
a party in their individual accuſation. 
They aſſerted, that it was only a deſign 
to diſhonour the revolution, to deceive 
the king, and to excite the pity of all 
Europe, for his perilous fituation- of 
being dethroned by M. d'Orleans.— 
However, with all their endeavours to 
evade the puniſhment they deferved, 
not a teſtimony was produced to fallity 
what had been depoſed againſt them 
by 388 witneſſes. Irrefiſtible in their 
influence, they knew they could not 
be tried without an inſurrection of all 
Paris being the conſequence. With- 
out ſeeking therefore, that legal vin- 
dication, which can only be the teſt 
of innocence, they. contented them- 
ſelves with ſaying that among all that 
Chatelet had printed of theſe traitorous 
deſigns, nothing had reſulted which 
could criminate M. d'Orleans and M. 
de Mirabeau. This was eaſy to aſſert, 


inſurrection of the people would be 
the conſequence of bringing them to 
trial. For this was the period in which 


M. d'Orlcans's influence had riſen to 
its 
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vailed ſo as to deprive the king © 
throne and exiſtence : but the power 
which M. d'Orleans had raiſed to ſup- 
port and promote his views of poſ- 
ſeſſing the throne, proved his own de- 
{truftion. Thoſe who now poſſeſſed 
the government, knowing his ambi- 
tious deſigns, they had the beſt of all 
pretences to ſacrifice him, in his turn, 
in order to poſſeſs themſelves of his 
immenſe property, and thus maintain 
the authority they had acquired. 

This plot of M. d'Orleans, againſt 
the royal family, was ſo univerſally 
confirmed, although his influence in 
the national aſſembly had caufed it to 
declare there was no ground for accu- 
ſation, that many of the departments 
loſt their confidence ĩn the permanency 
of the new conſtitution. The officers 
of itte army became difaffetted to the 
prevailin 
avowed their loyalty, the gentry aſſo- 
ciated, and the peaſantry began to 
rife in defence of their endangered 
ſovereign. 
bein th 
by the impending deſtruction that 
awaited the ſovereignty and govern- 


ment of France, excited alarm in all 


Although | 


the cabinets of Europe. 
leagues have been formed againſt the 


increaſing power of France, yet now 


meaſures 'were concerting for its pre- 
ſervation. So neceſſary was its exiſting 
government thought'to be to the peace 
and welfare of Europe, that even the 
rivals and natural enemies of France 
were alarmed for their ſafety, and 
anxious for her welfare. Thoſe, 
therefore, who could imagine that the 
allies combined for the purpoſe of di- 
viding the territory, muſt know very 
little of the importance which France 
has ever been thought to be to the 


The balance of Europe 
reatened with diſorganization, 


party, the municipalities. 


| 


equilibrium of Europe. To divide 
this country by partition, would be 
only making it the ſubject of a general 
war among the different powers. The 
Emperor juſtly conſidered, that, on 
France, he could only depend for pro- 
tection againſt the Belgic provinces... 
England began to arm—but with a 
magnanimity peculiar to herſelf, for- 
bore hoſtilities until her own ſafety 
was threatened in the danger of her 
allies. Switzerland, although the na- 
tural ally of France, was nearly in- 
duced to enter into the league. She, 
however, determined to withdraw her 
ſupport from a government that might 
have involved her in the ruin to which 
it ſeemed devoted. Spain contributed 
her money and troops. Pruflia armed 
her legions ; and the King of Sweden 
prepared to lead his armies in this 
general confederacy againſt the deſigns 
that were formed to deſtroy the conſti- 
tution, fo lately recognized and ſanc- 
tioned by every ſtate of Europe. 

So ſhaken was. the government of 
France, by intrigue and faction, that 
the colonies, convinced of its weak- 
neſs, began to revolt. The people of 
Colour vindicated their natural rights 
againſt the ſuperiority of the Whites. 
They would no longer indure that un- 
natural diſtinction of a. white father 
not ſuffering his coloured ſon to eat at 
the ſame table with himſelf. This ex- 
cited the alarm of the Whites, left tha» 


Black flaves and Mulattoes ſhould de- 


mand their liberty. The free people 
of Colour ſent a deputation to France, 
to require the ſame privileges as the 
Whites, who, in their turn, endea- 
voured to defeat their purpoſe. The 
Colonial Afﬀembly, at the ſame time, 
endeavoured to be independent of the 
mother-country. Although the aſſem- 
bly was diffolved, yet its mdependence 
A2 | Was 


a 


was afterwards recognized by the 


national aſſembly, declaring, that the 
French conſtitution was not adapted 
to the colonies. But this not ſatisfy— 
ing the people of colour, a. party, 
headed by one of the deputies, named 
Oge, who had returned from France, 
attempted an inſurrection, Being 
routed, Oge fled to the Spaniards in 
St. Domingo, where he was given up 
to his purſuers, who broke him upon 
the wheel. Anarchy, and a diſpoſi— 
tion to revolt, fo pervaded the whole 
itland, that even the ſoldiers of a re- 
giment roſe and aſſaſſinated their own 
colonel. The civil powers were diſ- 
organized, municipalities were eſtab— 
liched, who diſputed and oppoſed the 
authority of the governor. In this 
ſtate the general aſſembly of the iſland 
opened their ports to foreigners, and 
threatened the deliverance of the co- 
lony to England. To re-eſtabliſh peace, 
order, and confidence in the national 
aſſembly, two decrees were paſſed, in 
order to conciliate the pretenſions of 
the whites, and natives of colour; 


but neither party were ſatisfied : and 


intelligence was ſoon afterwards re- 
ceived from St. Domingo, that the 
Chains of the blacks were broken, and 
that, being provided with arms and 
ammunition, they were led to battle. 
Fifteen leagues of the country had 
been ravaged, and the moſt horrid 
barbarities committed on the whites. 
Such was the ſituation of France, and 
her colonies, at the moment when Mi- 
rabeau, the creature of M. d' Orleans, 
re ſigned his exiſtence, and every nation 
was drawing the ſword to protect the 
king and the conſtitution, againſt the 
dangers with which both were ſo a— 
larmingly threatened, 

The forces of the armed powers 
now approached the frontiers of 


* 
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France. The Auſtrians approached 


the north, the Spaniards the ſouth, 


and the Italians the weſt. The Jacobin 
faction, perceiving ſuch a ſupport in 
favour of the king and the conſlity- 
tion, againſt their meditated deligns 
of ſubverting both, endeavoured to 
excite the vengeance of the people by 
falſe and malignant rumours. They 
alarmed the people with ſtating that 
the king intended to retire to Metz, 
uw here, ſupported by the emperor, he 
would be able to dictate laws to his 
people, and to cruſh, with foreign le- 
gions, any oppolition that might be 
made to his re- aſſumed tyranny. And 
that his partizans would be re- poſſeſſed 
of their former dignities. This had 
ſuch. an effect on the deluded people, 
that every perſon belonging to the 
royal family apprehended the danger 


of falling victims 'to their vengeance, 


The king's aunts ſought refuge in their 
flight to Rome. And the king's bro- 
ther, preparing to eſcape, vas prevent- 
ed by a concourſe of people aſſembling 
round his palace, and obliging him to 
promiſe that he would not leave the 
kingdom. | 

'The public ſocieties, which had the 
will of a miſled, depraved, and deſpe- 
rate mob in their favour, awed and 
impeded the energies of government, 
whenever they proved inimical to their 
intereſted deſigns. This empire with- 
in an empire, prevented every exertion _ 
of miniſters Ge the defence of the 
country. Perceiving their power and 
influence, they were impatient t0 
leave their ſubordinate ſituation in 
order to aſſume the reins of govern- 
ment themſelves. But in order to ſe- 
cure the prejudices of the multitude 
in their favour, they continually 
alarmed them with ſuggeſtions of re- 
turning deſpotiſm. This rendered the 


people 


people always ready to perpetrate every 
outrage they were told was neceſſary to 
ſecure them from falling again into their 
former ſervitude. And, to render this 
fear as plauſible as poſſible, they cauſed 
the legiſlature itſelf to adopt! pro- 
ceedings which ſeemed but defences 
againſt the approaching evil, The 
commonalty, thus perceiving that the 
government ſaw the danger, they be- 
came more alarmed and more deſperate 
in their intentions to oppoſe whatever 
they were taught to believe threatened 
them with their former oppreſſion. 

But the great maſter-ſtroke of the 
factious Jacobins, was affecting the 
diſſolution of the Conſtituent Aſſembly, 
and cauſing it to paſs a decree, which 
Ceprived their members, for a certain 
period, of being re- elected. The wil- 
dom, dignity and moderation they had 
evinced in their proceedings, were not 
favourable to the impatient views of 
the intriguing parties. They wiſhed 
tor an aſſembly more ſervile to their 
dictates, and more congenial with their 
intereſts. The new aſſembly was com- 
poſed of the dupes and creatures of 
M. d'Orleans and his minions. Being 
tormed of members choſen from the 
country, thoſe few who poſſeſſed in- 
tegrity or principle were obliged, from 
their inexperience, to follow'the dic- 
tates of their artful and deligning ad- 
viſers. And thoſe who poſſeſſed diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities were found to be 
the moſt powerful advocates againſt 
that ſyſtem which would have render- 
ed the newly eſtabliſhed conſtitution 
permanent and effective. Although 
the individuals of the faction were not 
numerous, yet their meaſures being 
bold, vigorous, and active, they. were 
moſt powerful in their effects. Thoſe 
who are ſuddenly elevated to truſt or 
power, are generally the moſt intempe- 


| 
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rate in exerciſing either. Such, for 
the misfortune of France, proved to 
be the conduct of thoſe ſenators who 
were before but the editors of newſ- 
papers and publiſhers of periodical 
pamphlets. They had no ſooner form- 
ed their aſſembly, than their democra- 
tical principles were avowed, and all 
their efforts were directed to blacken 
the leaſt veſtige of monarchy. They 
declared France could never be happy 


or ſecure until every remains of royalty 


were no More. 


Having deſtroyed the great barrier 
of ſocial harmony—a veneration for 
religion—their paſſions were unreſtrain- 
ed, and at liberty to enforce the vileſt 
and moiſt abandoned inclinations. Hav- 
ing exiled religion, they endeavoured. 
to ſanction their proceedings by form- 
ing a philoſophy without virtue, reaſon, 
or principle. Their ſvſtem of ethics 
abſtracted remorſe from crime, ſevered 
the ties of ſocial compact, ſubverted. 
juſtice, and baniſhed mercy. 


With theſe ſentiments, it was natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe to what exceſs of inſult 
and outrage the members of the new 
aſſembly were prepared to extend their 
proceedings. Not. contented with 
ſcating the King on the 4% hand of 
their, preſident, fitting covered before 
him, and offering many other petty in— 
dignities, which diſgraced themſelves 
more than they degraded royalty, they 
began to interrogate his miniſters con- 
cerning the ſtate and arms of the nati- 
onal guards deſtined, for the frontiers, 
the recruiting ſervice, ſupply of provi- 
ſions, providing arms, &c. all of which. 
were, in a long memorial, ſatisfactorily 
anſwered, 

The brothers of the King being 
aſſembled with large bodies of. emi- 


grants upon. the frontiers, hoſtile pro- 
clamations 
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clamations were iſſued. To repeal the 
| rang danger, they paſſed a de- 
ro 


cree to the following purport : 

«© The National Aﬀembly confider- 
ing that Louis Staniſlaus 
French prince, being the next in ſuc- 
ceſſion to the regency, is abſent from 
the kingdom. Fn virtue of an article 
in the ſecond ſection of the French 
conſtitution, decrees, that the ſaid 
Louis Staniſlaus Xavier, French prince, 
is required to return to the kingdom 
within two months from the day in 
which the proclamation of the legiſla- 
tive body ſhall have been publiſhed in 
Paris. I . 

* Should the ſaid Louis Staniſlaus 
Xavier, French prince, fail to return 
to the kingdom within the above pe- 
riod, he ſhall then be deemed to have 
forfeited his right to the regency, in 
virtue of the ſecond article of the con- 
ſtitutional act. The aſſembly further 
decrees, that conformably to the de- 
cree of the 30thof this month (Ottober) 


a proclamation to this effect ſhall be 


printed, afhxed, and publiſhed within 


three days, in the city of Paris, and 


that the executive power ſhall notify 


the ſame to the aſſembly within the 


three following days.” 

What aggravated this firſt ſymptom 
of a diſpoſition to rapine and plunder, 
was the decree being formed at the 
moment when the armed powers gave 
the moſt laviſh aſſurances of their ami- 
cable diſpoſitions to the King and the 
But the Legiſlative Aſ- 
ſembly ſeemed determined to irritate 
the Courts of Europe, in order to cauſe 
a foreign war, which they thought 
would ſanction the violences they were 
meditating. 

How much it is to be lamented, that 


a whole people ſhould be liable to be 


the ſport of a few deligning, unprin- 


Xavier, 


* 
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cipled villains! Thus menaced within 
and without the kingdom, they were 
diſtracted with alarms. Ready to re- 
pel their enemies, their deſperation 
was more eaſily directed by thoſe who 
falſely deceived them with friendly 
profeſhons to popular liberty. And 
thus were their reſentments- direQed 
againſt the King and his miniſters. 
The public violence againſt the throne 


and government being too notorious 


not to be known to the emigrant prin- 
ces and the foreign powers, induced 
them to join in an immediate effort 


for the ſalvation of Louis and the Con- 


ſtitution. This diſpoſition was ſtill 
more excited by the following ſevere 


and violent decree of the aſſembly, on 


the 9th of November. 5 

© That the French, who were al- 
ſembled in a hoſtile manner beyond the 
frontiers, were ſuſpected of a confpi- 
racy againſt their country. That, it 


| after the 1ſt of January, they ſhould be 


found in that ſituation, they ſhould be 


| declared actually guilty of a conſpiracy, 


and puniſhable with death. 


public functionaries, who ſhould not 
return before the Iſt of January, ſhould 
be adjudged guilty of the ſame crime. 
That the high national court ſhould, 
immediately after that period, be call- 


fenders. That ſuch as ſhould be con- 
victed during their abſence, ſhould 
forfeit their eſtates and property, dur- 
ing their own lives, but not to the pre- 
judice of their children. That all ſuch 
perſons holding offices, &c. ſhould be 
adjudged to have forfeited the ſame; 
and all ſuch, being officers in the army 

or navy, ſhould be conſidered as deſer- 
ters. All Frenchmen who enliſted 
men to attack the frontiers, were to be 
adjudged guilty of high treaſon. No 


arins 


| ed to pronounce judgment on ſuch of- 


„That all the French princes and 


4 


arms or military ſtores were to be 
tranſported out of the kingdom. 
This proceeding of the Legiſlative 
Aſſembly clearly evinced the determin- 
ed diſpoſition. they had of ſeizing every 
portunity that offered to promote 
their deſigns of rapacity aud ambition. 
Inſtead of following that lenity which 
the Conſtituent Aſſembly had adopted 
with regard to the emigrant princes, 
they did every thing to excite their re- 
ſentment and indignation. Inſtead of 
endeavouring to regain their confi- 


dence, by invit.ng them to return, un- 


der aſſurances of protection and friend- 
ſhip, they raiſed an inſurmountable 
obſtacle to their ever re-viliting again 
their native ſoil, unleſs by tne force of 
arms, 

By their decree, if the princes and 
their adherents, returned; even before 
the 1{t of January, it would ſubjea 
them to be apprehended as ſupected 
conſpirators, It therefore appeared, 
they were determined to prevent the 
princes coming again to France, in 
order to. have ſome plea for ſeizing 
their eſtates, and to keep alive that 
hoſtility which they thought neceſſary 
to authoriſe thoſe meaſures they had 
planned for ſubverting the government. 

The proof which the King had given 
of his intention to govern agreeably to 
the conſtitution, they repreſented as 
a meaſure which juſtly excited their 
alarms for the ſatety of the people. 
This party, ſo diſaffected to the new 
conſtitution, aſſerted, that the King 
refuſing to ſanction the above decree 
of the 9th of November, againſt the 
emigrants, evinced that. the - preſent 
government was inconſiſtent in prin- 
ciple and practice. The conſtitution 
was Compoſed, they ſaid, of an here- 
ditary monarchy, and a democratical 
allembly. The veto of the King would 
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defeat every patriotic: meaſure, while 
he bribed with the civil liſt the corrupt 
members of the legiſlature, and aſſiſted 
the enemies of the nation, aſſembled 
and aſſembling, with every hoſtile pre- 
paration. 

It was only by the veto of the King 
that the conſtitution could be preſerved 
from their inimical deſigns. Could 
the unfortunate Louis but have en- 
forced this veto, ſo as to have annul- 
led the decree, the free government of 


the new conſtitution had been preſerv- 


ed, and the nations of Europe ſaved 
from that loſs of blood and treaſure 
which they have ſuffered, and to which 
they are now expoſed. But when the 
princes were, by this decree, deprived 
of their hereditary rights, and ſubject- 
ed to the penalties — death, no hope 
remained but in the armed aſſiſtance of 
foreign powers. However they might 
have induced the courts of Europe to 
ſuſpend, until now, hoſtilities, wiſhing 
to effect a reconciliation, and to obtain 
a permanent ſecurity for their royal 
relation, they were now ſtimulated to 
the dernier reſort of trying the force of 
war, | 

The Jacobins having prevailed over 
the Feuillans, who had aſſociated in 
favour of the King and Conſtitution, 
ſtill more convinced the emigrant prin- 
ces and foreign courts of the neceſſity 
of interpoling. After the impeach- 
ment of M. Deleſfart, the Republican 
party were abſolute in the politics of 
France; for the court were obliged to 
relinquiſh all pretence to reſiſtance. 
M. Dumourier and M. Lacoſte, two 
leading Jacobins, being nominated to 
the vacant departments of Foreign 
Affairs and the Marine, plainly evinc- 
ed to all Europe the deſperate ſtate of 
the Royal Family, and the newly 


eſtabliſhed govervment, Such, how- 
ever 
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ever, was the popular deluſion in fa- 
vour of the Jacobin miniſtry, that al- 
though juſtly ſuſpected without the 
kingdom, they ſeemed to poſſeſs the 
entire confidence of the people within. 
Their affected attachment to freedom 
was ſuch as to have induced upwards 
of 400 emigrants to return in one day 
through Liſle, immediately after the 
appointment. | 

The diſpatches from Vienna, laid 
by the new miniſter on the 29th of 


March, appeared almoſt a declaration 


of war. For the memorial, Prince 
Kaunitz ſent, in the name of his 
maſter, the King of Hungary, ſtated, 
that the political ſyſtem of the late 
Emperor would direct his conduct, 
which he would avow and explain with 
that frankneſs becoming a great power. 
The charge of aſſembling troops on 
the frontiers, he recriminated on 
France. The King of Hungary, and 
the Princes of Germany now thought 
it neceflary to aſſemble ſtil] greater 
numbers to maintain their internal 


peace againſt the example of France, 


and the criminal machinations of the 


Jacobins. 

This addreſs, which was deemed in— 
ſolent by the Aſſembly, Dumourier 
affected to treat with great forbearance 
and magnanimity. He prevailed upon 
them to ſuſpend all proceedings they 
might, in their indignation, be tempt- 
ed to adopt, until a categorical anſwer 
was received from the court of Vienna. 
He ſtated to them, that, the King of 


Sardinia was more favourable in his 


reply. For his Majeſty had affured 
him, that his troops were actually 
below the peace eſtabliſhment, and 
that he fuffered no hoſtile combina- 
tion of emigrants within his domi- 
nions. | 


But the war, which the violent 


meaſures of the prevailing parties had 

rovoked, ſeemed now to be dreaded. 
The preparations were too formidable 
not to excite alarms in a government 
ſo convulſed with faction. To prevail 
on the court of Vienna to deſiſt from 
hoſtiltiy, Dumourier cauſed the King 
to ſend, with his diſpatches, an affec- 
tionate letter, intreating his nephew, 
the King of Hungary, to ſtop the effu- 
ſton of blood; and aſſuring him, that 
the iſſue of a war would prove ulti- 
mately fatal to him, the King of 
France. 

The emperor, ſecing with indig- 
nation the ſervile ſtate of his uncle, 
and the artful and unmanly manner in 
which the miniſter attempted to inſult 
his feelings, avowed openly the con- 
cert of princes againſt the Jacobin 
government of France. Knowing it 
was premeditated to dethrone the 
King, and ſubvert the monarchy, the 
firſt opportunity that offered, he avoid- 


ed affording them a pretence for regi— 


cide, by terms of reconciliation. But 
here it muſt be lamented, tha: the am- 
bition of the King ſhould ſtain the at- 
fectionate feelings of the nephew. In 
ſtead of evincing that he had no other 
motives in commencing the war, than 
the protection of the King of France, 
and his government, he demanded the 
guarantee of the feudal right of Alſace 
and Lorrain; the reſtoration of Avig- 
non to the Pope; and that the neigh- 
bouring powers ſhould have no appre- 
henſion ariſing from the preſent ſyſtem 
of government of France. | 
The Jacobins, to evade the guaran- 
tee of the feudal rights of Alſace and 
Lorrain, adduced the following article 


from the treaty of Weſtphalia : ** That 
with the conſent, advice, and inclina- 
tion of the electors, princes, and ſtates 


of the empire, it is agreed, .that the 
places 
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places ceded by the empire to France, 
in Alſace, ſhall belong henceforth to 
the moſt Chriſtian King, and to the 
crown of France, with all manner of 
juriſdiction and ſovereignty ; and that 
neither the Emperor, the Empire, the 
houſe of Auſtria, nor any other power, 
may in any wife contradict the ſame ; 
that they eſtabliſh the crown of France 
in full and juſt ſovereignty, property, 
and poſſeſſion over them; renouncing 
for ever all rights and pretenſions 
which they had to thoſe places; t 
the ſaid feigneuries and rights ſhall be 
cancelled from the matricule of the 
empire: | 

From this article, France aſſerted 
that the ſovereignty of Alſace was 
her right ; while the Emperor claimed 
it by virtue of the 48th article of the 
ſaid treaty, wherein it reſerved the 
mmmediacy to the empire, although it 
granted the ſovereignty to France. 
And, as the total abolition of title and 
feudal tenure were the objects of the 
National Aſſembly, the Emperor took 
this opportunity of demanding that his 
feudal right in Alſace ſhould be pre- 
ſerved to him. | 

Inſtead of entering into any further 
negoclation, the miniſtry of France 
reſolved in council to declare war 
againſt the King of Hungary. 

The King was accordingly prevailed 
upon to go to the National Aſſembly, 
and propoſe, in a formal manner, a 
declaration of war againſt Auſtria. 
He informed them, that he came to 
the Aſſembly for an object of the high- 
eſt importance. My miniſter,” Pig 
he, * will read to you the report which 
he made to me in council, on our ſitu- 
ation with regard to Germany.” 

The miniſter for foreign affairs then 
went; and, ſtanding by the King's 
_, read the report as — in the 


| 


— 


Minute of the cabinet council of France 
addrefſed to the King. 

“ Sire, 

When you took an oath of fidelity 
to the conſtitution, you became the 
hatred of the enemies of liberty. No 
natural tie could ſtop—no motive of 
alliance of neighbourhood—of pro- 
os could prevent their enmity. 

our ancient allies eraſed your name 
out of the liſt of deſpots; and, from 
that moment, they forgot your Majeſ- 
ty's fidelity. The emigrants, rebels 
to the laws of their country, are gone 
beyond the frontiers, to prepare a 
guilty aggreſſion againſt France. They 
wiſh to carry into its boſom fire and 
ſword. Their rage would have been 
impotent, had not the foreign princes 
encouraged their criminal manceuvres. 
The houſe of Auſtria has done every 
thing to encourage their audacity. 
The houſe of Auſtria, which ſince the 
treaty of 1756, has found us good 
and faithful allies ! This treaty, Fire, 
ſujected us to the ambitious views of 
this houſe. She engaged us in all 
her wars, to which ſhe called us as her 
ally. We have been prodigal of our 
blood in the cruel tragedies of deſpo- 
tiſm. The inſtant that the houſe of 
Auſtria ſaw ſhe could no longer govern 
us for her purpoſes, ſhe became our 
enemy. 


„It was Auſtria that had excited 
againſt France the reſtleſs northern 
Potentate, whoſe tyrannical frenzy 
has at laſt made him fall under the 
{word of an aſſaſſin. It was Auſtria, 
who, in circumſtances of which Eu- 
rope ſhall judge, adviſed one party 
of Frenchmen to take up arms again 

the other. The note of the court of 


Vienna, of the 18th of February, 
was, in truth, a declaration of war. 
M. Kaunitz there avows the league of 
B the 
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of Leopold ought to have made ſome 
change in this ambitious ſyſtem ; but 
we have ſeen the contary. 

*The note of the 18th of March, is 
the ultimatum of the court of Vienna. 
This note is more provoking than the 
former. The King of Hungary wiſhes 
that we ſhould ſubmit our conſtitution 
to the reviſion; and he does not dil- 
ſemble the project of arming French- 
men againſt Frenchmen. 

« Sire,“ continues the miniſter, “ in 
charging me with foreign affairs, you 
have impoſed upon me the neceſſity of 
telling you the truth. It reſults from 
this meaſure, that the treaty of 1756 
is, in fact, broken on the part of 
Auſtria, Maintaining a league of the 
powers, is an act of hoſtility againſt 

France, You ought, * Mig this 
inſtant, to order M. Noailles, your 
ambaſſador, to -quit the court of Vi- 
enna, without taking leave. Sire, the 
Auſtrian troops are on the march, the 
camps are marked out, and fortreſſes 
are building. The nation, by its oath 
on the 14th of July, has declared, that 
any man who ſhall accede to an uncon- 
ſtitutional negociation is a traitor. The 
delay granted to Auſtria is expired 
your honour is attacked the nation is 
inſulted. There remains for you no 
other part to take than to propoſe to 
the National Aſſembly a formal decla— 
ration of war againſt the King of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary. 


The miniſter having read this dicta- 


torial minute, the King reſumed his 
ſpeech to the Aſſembly. 

* You have heard,” ſaid his Ma- 
jeſty, ** the deliberation and the deci- 
tion of my council, I adopt their 
determination. It is conformable to 
the wiſh, many times expreſſed, of the 
National Aſſembly, and to that which 
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the powers againſt France. The death | 


has been addreſſed ta me by ſeveral 
diſtricts of France. It appears to me 
to be the wiſh of all the French people. 
Frenchmen prefer war to a ruinous 


anxiety, and to a ſtate of humiliation, 
which compromiſes our dignity and 

our conſtitution. I have endeavoured, 
all in my power, to avert war; but! 
judge it indiſpenſible. I come, there- 
fore, in the terms of our conſtitution, 
to propoſe to you, formally, to declare 
war againſt the King of Bohemia and 
Hungary.“ 

This ſpeech, which the King made 
in compliance to the dictates of a mi- 
niſtry he could no longer oppoſe, was 
followed by 


The Prefident's Anſwer. 


Sire, | 

The aſſembly will proceed to deli- 
berate on the great propoſition which 
your Majeſty has made to them. They 
will addreſs to you, by meſſage, the 
reſult of their deliberation.” 

War being determined upon by the 
National Aſſembly, they ſent the fol- 
lowing meſlage to the King : 


« Sire, 


* The National Aſſembly have 
thought it their duty to come to 


| your Majeſty. 


a ſpeedy determination on the pro- 
polition you made to them for declar- 
ing war againſt the King of Bohemia 
and Hungary. They charge us to 
preſent their decree for the ſanction ot 
It is conformable to 
the wiſh you have expreſſed to them. 
It is the reſult of the lively and con- 
ſtant ſolicitude of the elected repre- 
ſentatives, and the hereditary -repre- 
ſentatives of the nation, for maintaining 


i 


its dignity, its liberty, and its conſti- 
| tution.” 9111 | 
| To 


To this meſſage the King gave this 
ſhort—but forcible, and even prophetic 
anſwer : | 


„ ſhall take the decree of the Na- | 


tional Aſſembly into deep conſidera- 
tion. It involves the moſt important 
intereſts of the nation.“ 

That it involved the moſt important 
intereſts of the nation, the conſequent 
diſmal calamities that have ſince hap. 
pened, too fatally have evinced. This 
war accelerated the fall of Louis, and 
the entire ſubverſion of the government. 
Jo this decree, may be attributed all 
the maſſacres that -have polluted with 


human ſacrifice the page of hiſtory, | 


and indelibly diſgraced the national 
character of France. Had not the 
feelings of the people been initiated 
by the proſpect of the miſeries with 
which impending war threatened them, 
they could never have been ſtimulated 
to have committed ſuch outrages on 
ſociety as we have too lamentably ſeen. 
Let us hope, for the honour of human 
nature, that; unleſs the moſt abhorrent 
lyſtem had produced ſuch a train of 
circumſtances to rouſe the people to 
deſperation no ſuch atrocious actions 
as France has lately exhibited, could 
ever have happened. When it was 
repreſented to the people, that nations, 
by combining againſt their new-born 
freedom, had forced them to draw the 
ſword, their deſire to avenge was in- 


flamed with boundleſs ferocity. Thus 


miſled in their judgment, and goaded 
in their feelings, the republican mi— 
niſtry directed all their actions to pro- 
mote their own ambition. And to 
excite the languid, encourage the 
timid, and controul the diſaffected, 
deluding honours, and ſummary pu— 
niſhments were adopted. With theſe 
views and principles was a war de- 
clared, contrary to the prudent and 
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moderate advice of Fayette, who re- 
commended the deferring ſuch a mea- 
ſure until Auſtria had actually com- 
menced hoſtilities, But the daring 
temper of Dumourier was not to be 
reſtrained by any leſſons of modera- 
tion. The propoſal for a declaration 
of war was accordingly made on the 
20th of April. by the French King, to 
the Aſſembly, who immediately de- 
creed war againſt the King of Hungary 
and Bohemia. This proceeding was 
countenanced with the applauſes of 
the whole Aﬀembly. The following 
are the particulars of the 


DECREE OF WAR, 


By the National Afembly of France, 


againſt the King of Bohemia du 
Hungary. April 20, 1792. 


* The National Aſſembly deliberat- 
ing on the formal propoſition of the 
King, conſidering that the court of 
Vienna, in contempt of treaties, has 
continued to grant an open protection 
to the French rebels; that it has ex- 
cited and formed a concert with ſeveral 
powers of Europe againſt the inde- 
pendence and - ſecurity of the French 
nation. | 

That Francis I. King of Bohemia 
and Hungary, has, by his notes of the 
18th of March, and 7th of April laſt, 
refuſed to renounce the concert. 

* That, notwithſtanding the pro- 
poſition made to him, by the note of 
the 11th of March, 1792, to reduce, 
on both ſides, to a peace eſtabliſhment, 
the troops on the frontiers, he has con- 
tinued and increaſed the hoſtile pre- 
parations. 

„e That he has formally infringed 
the ſovereignity of the French nation, 
by declaring, that he would ſupport 
B2 | _* "hs 
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the pretenſions of the German Princes, | Deliberating on the formal pro. 


poſſeſſionaries in France, to whom the 
French nation have continued to offer 


- indemnifications. 


That he has attempted to divide 
the French citizens, and to arm them 
againſt each other, by offering ſupport 
to the mal-contents in the concert of 
the powers. Conſidering alſo, that 
the refuſal of an anſwer to the laſt diſ- 
patches of the King of France, leaves 
no longer any. hope to obtain, by the 
means of amicable negociation, the 
redreſs of thoſe different grievances, 
and amounts to a declaration of war, 
decrees that there exiſts a caſe of 
urgency. 

«The National Aſſembly declares, 
that the French nation, faithful to the 
principles conſecrated by the Conſtitu- 
tion, not to undertake any war with a 
view of making conqueſts, and never 
to employ its force againſt the liberty of 
any people—take up arms only to de- 
fend their liberty and independence. 

That the war into which they are 
compelled to enter, is not a war of 
nation againſt nation, but the juſt de- 
fence of 'a free people againſt the un- 
Juſt oppreſſion __ monarch. 

That the French will never confound 
their brothers with their enemies— 
that they will negle& nothing to ſoften 
the rigours of war—to — 2 their 
property prevent it from ſuſtaining 
any injury—and to bring down upon 
the heads of thoſe alone who league 
themſelves againſt liberty, all the evils 
inſeparable — war. | 
That it adopts all thoſe foreigners, 
who, abjuring the cauſe of its enemies, 
ſhall join its ſtandard, and conſecrate 
their efforts to the defence of freedom 
that it will even favour, by all the 
means in its power, their ſettlement in 
France. 


8 
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poſitions of the King, and after having 
decreed the caſe of urgency, the Na- 
tional Aſſembly decrees war againſt the 
King of Buhemia and Hungary.” 

By the above declaration of war, 
the Jacobins adopted their accuſtomed 
principles of deluſion. They aſſerted, 
that they undertook the war not with 
any views of conqueſt, but of ſolely 
defending their liberty and themſelves 
againſt the attacks meditated by the 
combined powers. That they would 
ſoften the rigours of war, and never 
confound their brothers with their 
enemies. With theſe profeſſions they 
thought to delude nations into an 
opinion of their humanity, juſtice, and 
liberality. By this means they flat- 
tered themſelves, that the diſaffected 
of every country would be anxious to 
Join their ſtandard of fraternization. 
But the war being particularly declared 
againſt Germany, ſeems to have ariſen 
from the expectations they had of tak- 
ing immediate poſſeſſion of the Belgic 
provinces, from their having been fo 
many years in a ſtate of revolt. They 
at leaſt imagined they would meet 
with the - moſt friendly reception and 
aſſiſtance from a people ſo diſaffected 
to their own government. Anxious to 
ſeize a moment ſo favourable to their 
views, they commenced their opera- 
tions with greater haſte than prudent 
judgment. Their meaſures being 


| raſh, precipitated, and ill concerted, 


roved proportionably unfortunate. 
To this extreme deſire of commencing 
hoſtilities, the repulſe they received 
from Tournay may be aſcribed. The 
mode of attack was no better concert- 
ed than the general ſyſtem of the war. 
Inſtead of mixing theſe undiſciplined 
troops with more experienced veterans, 


| they parcelled them in ſmall diviſions, 


under 
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under commanders whoſe merits they 
had never tried, and of whoſe fidelity 
they were not aſſured. Some of them 
were indeed ſuppoſed to be diſaffected 
to the popular cauſe. Had they 
aſſembled their troops, ſo as to have 
formed an effective army, under the 


command of an able and diſtinguiſhed | 


general, the men would have fought 
with more confidence and ardour.— 
But being Jed in ſmall bodies, and 
under commanders who had never 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, the ſoldiers 
were more inclined to mutiny than to 
fight the enemy. Conſcious of their 
weakneſs, and ſuſpicious of the cou- 
rage and principles of their leaders, in 
the moment of attack they loſt their 
ardour, and deſerted their colours; and, 
to ſhelter themſelves from diſgrace and 
puniſhment, accuſed their commanders 
of betraying them. 

The war thus commenced, on the 
28th of April, 1792, with three divi- 
lions of French entering different 

arts of the Auſtrian Netherlands.— 

heir object was, undoubtedly, to 
divide the enemy's forces, in order 
to diminiſh the ſtrength which ap- 
peared. to them, when collected in 
one body, too formidable for their 
undiſciplined troops to reſiſt. Ten 
ſquadrons of cavalry were commanded 
by M. Theobold Dillon, an able of- 
ficer, and a field marſhal. He was di- 
rected to march from Liſle for Tour- 
nay. Another diviſion, conſiſting of 
10,000 men, under Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Biron, formerly Duc de Biron, 
was ordered to proceed to Mons; 
and a third, of 1200, commanded by 
M. Carl, went to Furnes. The gene- 
ral rendezvous for the troops, Marſhal 
Rochambeau was to draw from the 
arriſons, to ſupport M. Biron, was 
alenciennes. 


— 
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Although Biron was ordered to 
Mons, to learn how the Auſtrian ſol- 
diers and the inhabitants of the coun- 
try were diſpoſed, yet the French 
were miſled by fallacious intelligence. 
The numbers and diſpolitions of the 
enemy being always greater than they 
expected, increaſed the natural timi- 
dity of troops untrained and unac- 
cuſtomed, to contend with regulars. 
M. Dillon, found at Tournay, a ſtrong 
force under General Count D'Hap- 
pencourt, ſtrongly poſted, and ready 
to receive him. Both armies prepared 
for battle. The conteſt had no ſooner 
begun, than the French troops were 
thrown into diſorder, from which they 
could never be recovered, by every 
exertion of the General to recal them 
to duty, and to perſuade them to 
renew their ranks. But this panic 
was unfortunately. increaſed by ſome 
cowardly or treacherous perſon, cry- 
ing, in the midſt of the confuſion, 
« Save qui peut.” Let every perſon 
ſave himſelf if he can. The voice 
ſeeming. to proceed from the ſpot 
where N. Dillon ſtood, the ſuſpicious 
and irritable temper of the French 
was ſo excited, as to cauſe a general 
cry of © Treaſon! Treaſon! We are 
betrayed !” Every rank reſounded 
with this general clamour, while they 
fled before their purſuers, in the 
greateſt diſorder and conſternation, to 
the gates of Liſle. The unfortunate 
Dillon had no ſooner entered the city, 
than he was murdered and torn to 

ieces by the routed ſoldiery. This 
. action ſated not their ſavage 


A party of the Royal 
Cravate, a regiment of cavalry, you 
ing moſt precipitately towards Liſle, 
overtook, beyond the Port de Five, 
M. Berthois, an officer of engineers. 


They inſtantly exclaimed, © There's 
another 


vengeance. 


another of theſe traitors,”” and ſhot 
him. Falling 


took and ſuſpended his corpſe upon a 


from his horſe, they 


lamp iron, where every ſoldier of the 
party diſcharged his piece at him. Two 
or three perſons beſide loft their lives 
in this diſaſtrous panic and deſperation 
of the French, in their firſt conteſt with 
the Auſtrians. | | 
 Quievrain being taken by M. Biron, 
without any conteſt, he proceeded 
with his troops, in three columns, to 
Mons. On. his road, he was informed 


by ſome travellers near Boſſu, of a 


grand movement of the Auſtrians.— 


Some Hulans, oppoſing him at the 
end of the village of Boſſu, were 


immediately diſperſed by a few dil- 
charges of cannon. Arriving in the 
fight of Mons, he perceived the 


heights before the city were occupied 


by a conſiderable force, who were ad- 
vantageouſly. poſted, under the com- 
mand of Baron. de Beaulieu. The 
Auſtrians were found more numerous 
than the French : and, by their ma- 
neuvres, he perceived they intended 
to turn the right wing of his diviſion. 
This determined him to defer pro- 
ceeding to action until he knew the 
ſucceſs of the attack intended towards 
Tournay. The enemy perceiving his 
reluctance to begin the conteſt, and 
ſuppaſling that he waited for an ex- 


pected reinforcement, took the imme- 


diate opportunity of attacking his right 
wing, at the village of Vannes. The 
French received them with ſuch great 
{kill and firmnets, as to repulſe, with 


ſome loſs, their aſſailants. 


M. Biron ſoon after received infor- 
mation, from Marſhal Rochambeau, 
of the defeat and murder of General 
Dillon. This determined him to re- 


treat in the morning; but towards 


ten o'clock at night, the 5th and 6th 


| 


| 


| out, © We are betrayed.” 
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regiments of dragoons mounted their 
horſes, without orders, and formed a 
column to the left of the camp. Pur- 
ſuing them alone, and unarmed, he 
was carried away with the column, 
which was on a quick trot, and crying 
He was 
carried more than a league before he 


| could prevail upon his flying troops to 


return. He, however, ſo far ſuc- 
ceeded as to bring the two regiments 


back, except about forty or fifty, who 


deſerted to Valenciennes, where they 
reported M. Biron, after betrayin 
them, had deſerted himſelf to Mons, 
—At day break, on the 30th, this 
General began to retreat to Quievrain, 
where he arrived without moleſtation. 
The Hulans diſpoſſeſſed the battalion 
of National Guards, who covered 
Quievrain. To fave, therefore, his 
camp, M. Biron, -with the 49th 
regiment, attacked and took Quiev- 
rain: But, from the want of provifi— 
ons, and the exhauſted ſtate of the 
reſt of his army, particularly the 
infantry, he was obliged to abandon 
his camp and train of artiHlery to the 
enemy, and make a precipitate retreat 
to Valenciennes. To favour this re- 
treat, Marſhal Rochambeau poſted him- 
ſelf, with ſome ſqadrons, upon the 
heights of St. Sauve. This aſſiſtance 
enabled him to accompliſh his object, 
without the diſgraceful diſaſters which 
had unfortunately. happened at Lifle. 
The French, in this expedition, ſuf— 
fered conſiderably more loſs from hun- 
ger and fatigue, than from the arms of 
their enemy. 

The only ſucceſsful diviſion of the 
three which commenced the cam- 
paign, was that commanded by M. 
Carl. He, with only 41400 intantry, 
and 240 cavalry, fo far ſucceeded, as 
immediately, on preſenting themſelves, 

on 


to induce the magiſtrates to offer the 
keys of the gates. his offer, although 
declined, was the more 3 made 
when the commander, in a conference, 
informed them that the French came 
to treat the Flemings as brothers, in- 
ſtead of making war againſt them as 
enemies. What induced M. Carl to 
refuſe taking poſſeſſion of the town, 
was the ſmallneſs of his force, and the 
unfortunate events attending the other 
two diviſions of M. Dillon, and M. 
Biron. He was therefore obliged, by 
this failure of the general plan, to 
retreat to Glywilde, and ſoon after to 
Dunkirk. 

Theſe diſaſters were juſtly attributed 
to the ill-digeſted plans of the miniſ- 
try. The generals remonſtrated againſt 
Dumourier in particular, whom they 
conſidered as ſacrificing their honour 
to his own ſiniſter deſigns. The man- 
ner in which the operations were con- 
certed, proved to them that the war 
miniſter would not have ſuffered his 
plans to have been anticipated by the 
enemy, nor would he have expoſed 
ſuch ſmall forces to the danger of fall- 
ing a ſacrifice to the conſiderable 
bodies of troops, now in arms againſt 
France, had he not ſome deſign to 
effect for his own perſonal aggrandize- 
ment. He, perhaps, had in view, 
what afterwards happened, his own 
appointment to command the armies, 
by which he promiſed to himſelf the 
plunder of Belgia, and other coun- 
tries, under the pretence of fraterni- 
zation, However this might be, M. 
Rochambeau complained, © that the 
plan of M. Biron's expedition was 
publiſhed: in all the journals before 
he knew it officially.” And in his 
letter to the King, he ſaid, © The 
miniſters—and particularly the miniſter 


on the 29th of April, before Furnes, | 
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game, and make him only a piece to 
be moved about at pleaſure.” Con- 
vinced of this being the intention of 
Dumourier, and diſapproving of of- 
fenſive war, he deſired permiſſion to 
reſign. After ſome interval, Field 
Marſhal Luckner was appointed his 
ſucceſſor in the command of the North- 
ern army. | 

An univerſal ſenſation of horror per- 
vaded Paris, on hearing what atrocities 


had been committed by the troops at 


Liſle. M. La Fayette and his army felt 
the greateſt abhorrence, and demanded 
that the murderers ſhould be brought 
to immediate juſtice. 

The aſcendancy of the Jacobins has 
been proved in a variety of inſtances, 
The appointment of the miniſtry, on 
the reſignation of M. d'Grave, ſoon 
after the unfortunate affair of M. 
Dillon, is another inſtance. For M. 
Servan, a violent Jacobin, was added 
to the miniſtry, who were now entirely 
compoſed of that party. The deligns 
of this ſociety were inceſſant in their 
exertions, to ſeek pretences for de- 
throning the King, and eſtabliſhing a 
republic. The Jacobin clubs, initi- 
tfited in all the principal cities in the 


kingdom, and linked together by an 


intimate correſpondence, conſtituted 
the great engine for the ſubverſion of 
the public ſentiment in favour of the 
late eſtabliſned government. The prels 
teemed with diſloyal inveCtives ; the 
private characters of the reigning fa- 


mily were calumniated, and the ſince- 


rity of the King's acceptance of the 
conſtitution was queſtioned. 

But knowing they could not promiſe 
themſelves ſucceſs while. their armies 
were ſo inclined to mutiny, defertion, 
and rebellion, they endeavoured to 


conciliate their affections, and to win 


their 
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the citizens armed for the defence of 


the country: 


* The fate of our liberty, perhaps 
the liberty of the world, is in your 


hands. We do not tell you of our 
_confidence, that, like your courage, 


1s unbounded. We have not provoked 
the war.. When the King propoſed 
to us to revenge the outrages upon the 
national dignity, we reliſted, for a long 
time, the-wiſh expreſſed by the general 
indignation of the French. -A good 
and free people take up arms with 
regret; but they take them not in 


vain ; they triumph, or they break 


them in their hands. The tortures and 


| ſhame of an eternal ſervitude, would 


not ſufficiently puniſh a nation who 
ſuffered their liberties to eſcape after 
having conquered ſlavery. What ob- 
Je& can be more worthy of your 
courage ? | | 

The period is no more when 


French warriors, the docile inſtruments 


of one man's will, armed themſelves 
only to defend the intereſts, the ca- 
— or the poſſeſſions of Kings.— 

ow yourſelves, your children, your 


_ own rights, are to be defended. We 
muſt conquer or return to the dominion 


of feudal privileges, of arbitrary im- 
priſonment, and of every ſort of 
taxation, oppreſſion, and fervility.— 
Your individual happineſs, the hap- 
pineſs of all thoſe who are dear to 


| you, are thus nearly connected with 


the ſafety of the country. But thoſe 
are unworthy to defend, who add not 
virtue to courage. The men whom 
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their confidence, by every fineſſe of 
declaring to the people -the purity of 
their intentions, and the zeal of their 
attachment to freedom. With theſe 
motives, they publiſhed the following 
remarkable addreſs, from the repre- 
| ſentatives of the French people, to 


| we fight to-day, are our brothers ; to. 


morrow, perhaps, they. will be our 
friends. * Intrepid in battle—firm in 


'misfortunes—modeſt after victory 


generous to priſoners—ſuch are a free 
people. Crimes have, however, been 
committed: the laws, in their juſt 
ſeverity, will puniſh all outrages 
againſt the rights of nations, and the 
facred rights of nature. Rewards, on 
the contrary, will attend faithful war- 
riors; their names will obtain for ever 
gratitude and homage from every friend 
of liberty. If they die in battle, their 
children ſhall be the children of the 
country. | 

We ſhall ourſelves remain im- 
moveable amidſt political ſtorms, while 
we are watching over the ſtratagems of 
the enemies of the empire. The world 
ſhall ſee, whether we are the reprefen- 
tatives of a great people, or the timid 
ſubjects of certain Kings in Europe. 
We have ſworn not to capitulate either 
with pride or tyranny ; we ſhall keep 
our oath, Death--Death—or Victory 
and Equality !” 

But to aſſure victory, diſcipline 
ſhould regulate all the movements of 
courage. Nor ſhould they be deſtroyed 
or ſuſpended by diſtruſt. There can 
be no triumph without a conſtant and 
fraternal union. The enemies of your 
country know that you will repulſe, 
with horror, him who would leſſen 
your civic zeal—your unalterable fide- 


lity. It is even in your virtues they 


ſeek the means of your ſeduction.— 
Affecting to ſhare your patriotiſm, 
they mingle with its expreſſion, both 
m their writings and converſations, 
infinuations which firſt alarm, and 
afterwards create the moſt blameable 
diſtruſt. They talk to you only of 


treaſon and perfidy. Obferve atten- 
tive ethoſe who ufe this RTP, 
| an 


and you will find them, under what- 
ever name they ſhelter themſelves, to 
be generally the emiſſaries, or the 
hired writers of the enemies of French 
liberty. 

« Warriors, obſerve the ſecond bat- 
talion of Paris; 6th regiment of chaſ- 
ſeurs, ci-devant Languedoc : the 3d 
regiment of Huſſars, ci-devant Eſter- 
hazy ; and the 49th regiment of infan- 


try, ci-devant Vintimille. It is among | 


yourſelves that we are happy thus to 
tind examples for you. They have 
truſted, obey ed, and merited well of 
the country.” 

By this addreſs, they endeavoured 
to win the. confidence, and to excite 
the courage of their armies. They 
compliment the troops with poſſeſſing 


virtues, contrary to which they had 


perceived the moſt unequivocal and 
unfortunate ſymptoms. But while 
they affected to perſuade, they deter- 
red with threats of puniſhment, con- 
traſted with promiſes of rewards to all 
who evinced their attachment to the 
cauſe in which they were engaging. 
And to diminiſh the dread of falling 
in battle, leſt children might be left un- 
protected and unſupported, they de- 
clared the children of ſuch as died in 


battle ſhould be treated as the children 


of the country. Thus every lure of 
promiſe and pretence was adopted, in 
order that their armies might prove 
more determined and effective. But 
to prevent the forces againſt them be- 
ng at the ſame time increaſed, they 
diſpatched M. Chauvelin, with a con- 
hidential letter, from the King to the 
King of England. x 

In this letter, it appeared M. Chau- 
velin was appointed miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary to this court, for the purpoſe 
of winning our friendſhip and forbear- 
ance, 1211 
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| His orders were, by forced marches, 


| ſtrict connection of amity. 
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It contained alſo expreſſions of gra- 
titude from the King, for ours not 
having become a party to the concert 
formed againſt France. It artfully 
ſuggeſted the neceſſity of the two 
countries forming every poſſible con- 
nection with each other. I think” 
were the dictated words of Louis, 
that I ſee the remains of that rival- 
ſhip, which has ſo much injured both 
France and England, wearing away.” 


The national flattery was alſo exerted 


by thoſe who dittated this letter, in 
order to delude our court into a more 
% Two 
Kings” continues this letter, © who 
have diſtinguithed their reigns by a 
conſtant deſire to promote the hap- 
pineſs of their people, ought to con- 
ne& themſelves by ſuch ties as will 
appear to be durable, in proportion as 
the two nations ſhall have clearer views 
of their own intereſts.” Wa 
The ſucceſs of this application will 
be related in its place of order and 
time. # | 
At the moment when the miniſtry 
were thus occupying themſelves with 
regard to foreign courts, a plan was 
alſo concerted forall the French troops - 
to be in motion about the ſame time, 
and form, if poſſible, a general ren- 
dezvous in the centre of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. By this plan, M. La 
Fayette was to be at Givet by the 80th 
of April ; and, although the orders 
only reached him ſix days before, and 
he was, in ſeveral reſpects, indifferent- 
ly provided, he ſo exerted himſelf as 
to obtain, in two days, 78 pieces of 
cannon. On the fame day he diſ- 


{| patched a larger portion of troops, 


with a conſiderable quantity of art il- 
lery, under the command of M. Nar- 
bonne, the late miniſter of war. 
to 
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with a heavy train of artillery, per- 
forming a march of 56 leagues, in five 
days, over ground generally bad, and 
with which he had not time ſufficient 
to acquaint himſelf, was a wonderful 
inſtance of activity in military opera- 
tions. The reſt of the troops were 
equally active and punctual in their 
rendezvous on the appointed day, after 


having driven in the patroles of the 


enemy. | | 

On the 1ſt- of May, Major General 
_ Gouvoin took poſt at Bouvines, half 
way to Namur. At this period every 
circumſtance ſeemed to promiſe, and 
even inſure ſucceſs to their expedi- 
But the failure of M. Dillon 
however rendered it abortive, although 
M. La Fayette continued to retain 
his poſt, and even ſlowly to advance 
upon the enemy. And here it muſt be 
obſerved, this diſtinguiſhed General 
ſeemed to adopt that circumſpeCtion 
which characterized the operations of 
Fabius Maximus among the Romans, 
and his ſucceſsful imitator, General 
Waſhington, in America. Determined 
in his object, and zealous in the cauſe 
in which he was engaged, his military 
proceedings were directed by the 
greateſt prudence and wiſdom. He 
avoided expoſing his troops until ſome 
important view prompted the enter- 
prize. To defend with caution, he 


had ſeen, proved infinitely more advan- | 


» tageous than the wanton attacks of 
men, leſs deſirous of obtaining an eſ- 
ſential benefit to their country, than 
intemperate in the purſuit of military 
atchievement. With theſe opinions 
and ſentiments he commenced his 
military operations, with an addreſs to 
His army, on the 1ſt of May. From 
this exemplary and patriotic appeal 


to his ſoldiers, the purity of his prin- 


8 0 
- 
» 


| medium of the King. 
nations were ſecretly concerting, while 
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to penetrate to Givet. M. Narbonne, | ciples are avowed, and his unalterable 


attachment to his King, and the new 
conſtitution, moſt honourably diſplayed. 
While he candidly declares his ſenſe 
of his having incurred the hatred of 
all the ambitious and the factious, he 
places his dependance in the love, 
ſpirit, and fidelity of his troops. 
Although he is ſenfible himſelf of the 
Republican ſpirit exiſting in the Jaco- 
bin - miniſtry, he endeavours to remove 
all apprehenſions of ſuch an evil from 
the minds of his ſoldiery. Confiding 


in the ſtrength and attachment of the 


forces he commanded, he truſted that 
he ſhould 'always be able to cruſh any 
open violence that might be made by 
the prevailing party againſt the King, 
the conſtitution, or himſelf. 

He is ſuppoſed to addreſs the ſoldiers 
as citizens of that Community, which 
under its King, had declared war 
againſt the Emperor, and as ſuch, 
obliged by the Federal Oath, which 
they had taken to purſue it. If the 
Emperor had firſt declared war, now 
was the time to mention that circum- 
ſtance, is a proof that he had not room 
to enforce it, for the purpoſe of in- 
flaming the army with the mention of 
firſt aggreſſion. | | 


This ſpeech, and the mention of 
King, with the army's general attach- 
ment to him, cauſed him to alarm 
the Jacobin ſocieties as meaning to 
be dictator of France, through the 
Theſe machi- 


every preparation was making to 
chooſe popular generals, who might 
have the command' of armies more 
immediately devoted to their intereſts. 


During - theſe. finiſter plans were 


forming of. the Jacobin miniſtry, the 
French and the Auſtrian armies. were 


continuing 
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Continuing the war by frequent ſkir- 


miſhes. Although the French army 
was repulſed in their attempt to pene- 
trate the Auſtrian frontier, it was 


ſome time before the enemy were able || 


to retaliate. On the 17th of May, a 
body of Auſtrians, amounting to 3,000, 
attacked Bavai, and took the garriſon, 
conliſting of 80 men, priſoners. Intel- 
Jigence of this loſs was no ſooner 
brought, than M. Noailles, with a van 


uard of cavalry, was ſent to the | 


relief of the town. This advanced 
guard was accompanied by Marſhal 
Luckner, who was followed and 
ſupported by Marſhal Rochambeau, 
with a body of infantry. The above, 
was, however, only a predatory ex- 
curſion of the Auſtrians ; for they had 
retreated two hours before the arrival 
of M. Luckner. They took with 
them a quantity of forage, which 
appeared the principal object of their 
attack, 

At this time, M. La Fayette, with 
his army, occupying the tract of coun- 
try from Givet to Bouvines, was gra- 
dually gaining ground on the enemy. 
On the 22d and 23d of May, M. Gou- 
vion, with his advanced guard, was 
lucceſsfully employed in foraging. On 
the latter day, he was attacked at 
Hamphine, near Florennes, by a ſu- 
perior force to his own, which only 
conſiſted of 4,000 men. The Auſtrian 
advanced guard was twice repulſed. 
But M. Gouvion, obſerving the great 


ſuperiority of the enemy, ordered his 


camp equipage to Philipville, which 
was effected with the loſs of 20 tents. 
He then made a retreat, that has been 
praiſed for its management and regu- 
larity. In the action the French had 
24 killed, 63 wounded, and 3 pieces 
of cannon taken. 


—— 


On the 11th of June, the Auſtrians 
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attacked” the advanced guard of M, 
La Fayette at Griſelle, near Mau- 
beuge. M. Gouvion who command- 


ed, perceiving their deſign, diſpatched 


his camp equipage to Maubeuge, and 
began a retreating fight, in which his 
infantry muſt have ſuffered conſider- 
ably, had they not been covered all 
the way by the hedges. The Auſ- 
trians, purſuing them with great vi- 
gour, loſt a number of men by the 
cannon of the French. 
hurricane prevented M. La Fayette 


hearing the ſignals. But as ſoon as 


he received intelligence of his advan- 
ced guard being attacked, he diſpatch- 
ed M. Narbonne with a. conſiderable 
reinforcement to flank the enemy, 
while himſelf advanced with the main 


A violent 


army. Thus overpowered by numbers, 


the Auſtrians left the field, and a-part 


of their killed and wounded ta the 


French, who purſued them more than 
a league- beyond the ground of their 
advanced guard, where they retook 
poſſeſſion of their former poſt. But 


this ſucceſs was attended with the loſs 


of M. Gouvion, and the Lieutenant 
Colonels of the regiment of Cote D'Or. 
The former loſt his life by a rolling- 
bullet, while he and a Huſſar were 
endeavouring to expedite the arrival 


of an ammunition cheſt: 


At this time, the hopes of the Emi- 
grants and Combined Powers were 
raiſed by the deſertion of the 4th regi- 


ment of Huſſars, and ſome other ſol- 
diers, from Straſburgh. But, however, 


that capricious inconſtancy which has 
ever marked the French character, 
ruling the conduct of theſe deſerters, 
a conſiderable number returned again 
to the army, and left their officers. 
The concerns of the war, and the 
conteſts of party, ſo engroſſed the 


attention of the National Aſſembly, 
C2 that 
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that the great buſineſs of legiſlation 
was neglected for trifling innovations. 
With this contemptible temper, they 
decreed the burning of parchments, 


writings, and pictures, relative to 


pedigree and nobility. The moſt 
laudable decree they paſſed, from the 
commencement of that year of their 
fitting, was that for the education of 
thoſe children ſent from Domingo, 
whoſe parents or relations had been 
diſabled, by the troubles in that iſland, 
from remitting money to France for 
their ſupport. The laws they made 
reſpecting deſertion, evinced their 
arbitrary intention; even the exigen- 
cies of the times could not candlion 
laws that were found too ſevere for 
the military code of a free country. 
But while we condemn the tyranny of 
the above decree, impartiality obliges 
us to applaud that which forbids pri- 
vateering. To lefſen the calamities 
of war, is the firſt principle of bene- 
volence, which a legiſlator ſhould be 


anxious in every inſtance to adopt. 


To ſanction the plunder of individuals, 
1s calculated to ſubvert that moral 
virtue, which. holds the right of per- 
{onal property fo ſacred, as to — 
its violation the moſt criminal of ac- 
tions. And here it is to be regretted, 
that the ſubſequent decrees againſt 
property, have ſo ſubverted juſtice 
and humanity, that the French are 
now the moſt ſanguinary and fero- 
cious of any people that ever diſgraced 
ſocial virtue. The ſeries o 
ſactions that now muſt be detailed, 
have been the cauſe of that atrocious 


ruin of order, plunder of property, 


maſſacre of being, and exerciſe of the 
moſt cruel and wanton oppreſſion 
Which have deſtroyed France, and 
involved in war ſurrounding nations. 
To eſtabliſh the Jacobin power, the 


tran- | 
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e aſſume. 


whole ſtate is now one univerſal wreck 
of morality, religion, government and 
property. 
The Republican party, ſtudying 
metaphyſics more than hiſtory, did not 
foreſee that they would foon loſe the 
power they meant ſo unjuſtifiably to 
Dating in their views, they 
were too intoxicated with their hopes 
to think of bolder diſpoſitions, throw- 
ing them, in their .turn, from their 
heights of authority and making them 
victims, as they were making others, 
to unprincipled ambition. | j 
The ſanguine and confident temper 
of Dumourier, was not to be con- 
trouled by any leſſons from the paſt. 
Allhis mind was embracing the future 
elevation of himſelf to the pinnacle of 
power. With theſe views, he di- 
rected the actions of the King, ſo as 
to precipitate him more ſpeedily from 
his throne. He is accuſed of ſecretly 
adviſing Louis to oppoſe the meaſures 
of the miniſtry, which he pretended 
were hoſtile to his ſafety and dignity. 
The unfortunate Monarch, wearied 
with their continued inſults, readily 
adopted the advice. . And, when the 
reſt of the Jacobins were apprized of 


the King's intention to reſiſt their 


meaſures, they accuſed Dumourier of 
deſerting his friends and patrons, 
which cauſed him to be frequently in 
a minority with M. Lacoſte, the mini- 
ſter of — But Dumourier, fe- 
gardleſs of their cenſure, perſevered in 


his attachment to the King. 


The Republican party, in the mean 
time, were indefatigably exerting the 
ſuſpicious and turbulent ſpirit of the 
factious metropolis. They aſſerted, that 
an Auſtrian Committee was formed 
of courtiers, to betray the public to 
the Houſe of Auſtria, They accuſed 


the ex-miniſters, M. M. Montmorin 


and 


— 
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and Bertrand, with being at the head | ing to the National Aſſembly, who . 


of this combination; this determined 
thoſe gentlemen to poſecute their 
calumniators.” M. La Riviere, a judge 
of the peace, citing M. M. Chabot, 


Bazire, and Merlin, three deputies of 


the Aſſembly, and the moſt clamorous 
detractors of M. Montmorin, unfortu- 
nately injured the cauſe it was meant 
to ſerve, A decree of accuſation was 

aſſed againſt M. La Riviere, and M. 
M. Genſonne and Brifſot undertook 
to prove the exiſtence of an Auſtrian 


Committee. 


implicated in this calumny, he wrote 


himſelf to the Aſſembly, requeſting | 


that the truth of this report might be 
inveſtigated ; and, if. deſtitute of foun- 
dation, that the baſe inventors might 
be puniſhed. But the propagators of 
this ſtory, knowing their falſehood 


would be traced by a rigid Inquiry: 


cenſured this interference of the King 
as unconſtitutional, and -cauſed it to 
be treated with murmurs of diſappro- 
bation. The accuſation, however, of 
M. M. Montmorin and Bertrand was 
brought forward by M. M. Genſonne 
and Briſſot, on the 22d of May. To 
ſubſtantiate the charge, they had re- 
courſe to ſpeeches containing more 
declamation than evidence. The only 
fact on which they ſupported their 
charge, was a paſſage in a letter from 


M. Montmoria to the French miniſter - 


at Vienna, in Auguſt, 1791, which 


ſtates—© The beſt men in the National 


Aſſembly (Barnave, Lameth, Duport, 
&c.) and thoſe of the greateſt influ- 
ence, are now acting in concert with 
the true ſervants of the King, to reſtore 
to his Majeſty the authority neceſſary 
to carry on his government.” On 
the 1ſt and 2d of June, the ex- mini- 
ſters ſubmitted their defences in writ- 


to inſurrection, and to force 


ferred them to a committee. 
There being ſuch a deficiency of 


real evidence, the Republican party 


adopted another expedient more cal- 
culated to obtain their object; for they 
found the . rumour of the Auſtrian 
Committee was too feebly ſupported 
to act upon the fears and ſuſpicions of 
the multitude. A report was, there- 
fore, induſtriouſly circulated, that, on 
the 23d of May, the King intended 
ſecretly to ahſcond from Paris. To 


| give plauſibility to this fiction, M. 


The character of the King being | Petion, the mayor, wrote his ſuſpici- 


ons to the commandant-general of the 
National Guard, and entreated him to 
adopt every meaſure of prudence and 
obſervation. This letter produced an 


immediate reply from the King, di- 


rected to the Municipality of Paris. 
His Majeſty obſerved, that he con- 
ſidered the report as a new and horrible 
calumny, intended to excite the people 

— to 
quit the capital. He, however, aſſur- 
ed them, that their efforts ſnould prove 
abortive. © While France,” ſaid the 
King, has enemies to encounter at 


home and abroad, it is in the capital 


my poſt is to be eſtabliſhed.” 1 
commit myfelf,” added he, © without 
reſerve, to the citizens of Paris and the 
National Guard—Surrounded by them, 
and ſtrong in the purity of my inten- 
tions, I ſhall wrap myſelf up in tran- 


quility, fearleſs of all events.“ 8c. 


In M. Petion's anſwer to the King, 
although he mentioned having received 
ſeveral informations of his intended 
flight, yet he avoided ſpecifying the 


evidence on which he ſupported his 


ſuſpicion. From this circumſtance, 
the report has every appearance of 
fabrication. The King, harraſſed and 
perplexed as he was, with the know- 

ledge 
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ledge he had obtained reſpecting the 


inimical deſigns of his republican 
miniſtry, againſt his perſon and govern- 


ment, might be anxious to find a 


ſhelter from his impending danger. 


That he meditated a ſecond fight, is 


not improbable ; but that M. Petion 
had proofs of ſuch an intention, does 
not appear from his not having adduced 
them. If he had had ſuch teſtimony, he 


would not ſurely, in- an affair of ſuch 


magnitude, have ſubmitted himſelf to | 


'the charge of being the foul and baſe 
calumniator of the King. 


The factious party, no doubt, fabri- 


.cated this rumour, for the purpoſe of 
exciting the alarms of the people, by 
falſe fears and groundleſs ſuſpicions. 
So prone are the French to jealouſy, 
that, although no proofs were adduced 
'of the intended. flight of the King, 
yet they believed the rumour. 
Body Guard allotted to the King by 
the conftitution, was particularly ac- 
cuſed of inciviſm, and diſbanded by 
a decree of the Afﬀembly, on the 
30th of May. The defence of the 


perſon of the King was committed 


to the National Guard of Paris. A 
decree of accuſation was alſo paſſed 
againſt the commandant, M. Briſſac. 
At the ſame fitting, two of the de- 
puties, known friends to the court, 
M. M. Frondiere and Calvi, were 
committed to the Abbey, on a charge 
of infolence towards the Aſſembly. 

The Jacobin influence in the Af- 
Tembly, cauſed a decree to be paſſed 
on the 26th of May, authorizing the 
baniſhment of any nonjuring prieſt, 
on a petition preſented -by twenty 
citizens to the directory of the dif- 
trict. The eccleſiaſtic was, in ſuch 
circumſtances, to declare to what 
foreign country he meant to retire, 
when he was to have a paſſport, and 


| 
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to quit the diſtrict within twenty-four 
hours. The King, after ſome delibe- 
ration, was induced to affix his veto 
to this decree, which ſeems to have 
been paſſed, as a meaſure of cruelty, 


towards theſe unhappy perſons, in 
conſequence of Louis 2 to ſanc- 
tion the former againſt the refractory 
clergy. ES | | 

The ſuſpicions of the Republican 
party were extended to all who were 
not immediately their adherents or 
creatures. The National Guards be- 


came next the objects of their rancour 


and jealouſy. They ſtill affected to 
fear the Auſtrian Committee. To re- 
tain, therefore, their power, and the 
controul over the court, more than to 
preſerve Paris from its external ene- 
mies, the Military Committee, on the 
6th of June, propoſed, “ That a camp 
of 20,000 men ſhould be formed un- 
der the walls of Paris.” To com- 
plete this levey, every canton in the 
kingdom was to contribute four regi- 
ments of infantry, and one of cavalry. 
Theſe were to aſſemble at Paris before 
the 14th of July, the day -of celebrat- 
ing their general confederation; and, 
to augment their patriotiſm, theſe 
troops were to aſſiſt. The propoſal of 
the miniſter of war greatly diſſatisfied 
the National guard and volunteers of 
Paris. The intention of the plan be- 


ing perceived by the friends of the 


exiſting government, the King refuſed 
to ſanction the decree. | 
About the ſame period, the ſection 


of Croix Rouge _ propoſed to the 


National Aſſembly, that, as the ne- 
ceſſity for arming the whole nation 
was urgent in the preſent crifis,' and 
as the ſcarcity of fire arms, for ſuch 
immenſe numbers, rendered it im- 
poſſible for many citizens to obtain 
a ſupply; that the Aſſembly _— 

order 


order an immediate fabrication of 
pikes over the whole ſurface of the 
empire. This application was obtain- 
ed by the intriguing influence of the 
Republican Jacobins. It was, how- 
ever, ſome weeks before the 'banditti 
of Paris were formally and completely 
armed, by a decree which muſt ever 
be conlidered as the fatal blow which 
effected the demiſe of French liberty. 
The King, ſeeing the deſperate 
ſtate of his throne and authority, loſt 
his accuſtomed forbearance. Every 
moment brought ſome new alarm 
againſt his ſafety. He was, therefore, 
determined to ſtem the torrent which 
he ſaw approaching with ſuch rapid 
force, as he conceived would prove 
irreſiſtible, if he remained any longer 
a placid paſhve obſerver. Whether 
thus driven to deſperation, or en- 
couraged by M. La Fayette, and ſome 
other reſpectable characters, he was 
reſolved to make one grand effort of 
vidicating his authority againſt his 
opponents. Unhappily for the Mo- 
narch, he was premature in his reſo- 
lution. Had he firſt permitted his 
adverſaries to have more openly ex- 
poſed their inimical intentions, the 
prejudice of the people might have 
turned in his favour. He might 
have ſelected, from thoſe who were 


not the moſt favourable to him and 


his court, ſuch as he could, by his 
conduct, have convinced of his fince- 
rity. Among theſe, M. Roland would, 
moſt probably, have proved eminent- 
ly ſerviceable in gaining the influ- 
ence of the people in favour of the 
King. This miniſter having carried 
with him into retirement the regret 
and eſteem of all honeſt men, proves 
that he would have materially bene- 
fited Louis in ſuch a meaſure, had 


he been timely and judiciouſly cho- || France cannot be of long duration. 


and 
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ſen. He was certainly deceived with: 
regard to the real intentions of the 


ing. 
But, W every caution had. 
been adopted by the King, it is 
a queſtion not eaſy to determine, 
whether he would have avoided his 
lamentable fate, and preſerved the 
overnment. The party, who had 
ome among them of brilliant talents, 
reſolved to eſtabliſh a Republic, by 
every means of intreague or outrage 
their guile was capable of deviſing, 
their depravity of executing. 
Roſolved to effect their vile deſigns, 
they were inexhauſtible in their plans, 
and irreſiſtible in their execution. The 
temporizing of the King might not, 
therefore, have proved more ſucceſs- 
ful than his avowed oppoſition ; but, 
however, to have concealed his real 
intentions, was the only chance of 
ſaving himſelf from their deſtructive 
meaſures. When the mIG renounced 
the Jacobin miniſtry, his fate appears. 
to have received the laſt ſignet. When 
he diſmiſſed M. M. Servan, Claviere, 
and Roland, his authority rapidly de- 
clined, and his ſafety became more 
imminently endangered. To this he 
appears 'to have been induced by the 
intrigues of Dumourier, who was anx- 
ious to have the apointment of mini- 
niſter of war. Deux Ponts ſucceed- 
ed him in the foreign department. 
M. Roland was ſucceeded by M. 
Mourges; and ſome time after, M. 
Naillac was appointed miniſter of 
Finance. : 

Previous te his diſmiſſion, M. Ro- 
land had written the following re- 
markable and prophetic letter to the 
King: 

« Sire, | 
« The preſent ſtate of affairs in 


It: 


It is a criſis at its higheſt degree of 
violence, and muſt terminate in a 
ſhock that intereſts your Majeſty as 
much as it does the whole empire. 
Honoured with your confidence, and 


| 


oves me to ſpeak the truth-to you, 
J venture to do it without difguiſe : 
it is an obligation under which your 
Majeſty has laid me: The French 


produced mal-contents and rebels. 


expence of their lives. They have 
conlidered the war with ſatisfaction, 
as the grand expedient for eſtabliſhing 
the conſtitution; yet buoyed up by 
hopes, the minority have exerted their 
united efforts againſt it. Thus ariſes 
that inteſtine conflict with the laws, 
that anarchy, which all good citizens 
lament, and of which the ill-difpoſed 


to countenance their aſperſions againſt. 
the new government, Thus Fave 
arifen thofe opinions which are every 
where ſpread abroad, and every where 
fomented: for in no part is indiffer- 
ence of opinion to be found. Either 
the triumph or the change of the 
conſtitution is the cry of all; they 
labour either, to maintain or new 
model it. I ſhall only advert to what 
the prefent circumſtances 'of things 
require, and, with the utmoſt im- 
partiality, ſhall ſuggeſt an idea of what 
turn affairs may be expected to take 


to adopt. 


| 
| the regret you felt at their diſſolution, 


have formed a conſtitution, and it has | 


The majority of the nation approved it, | 
and have ſworn to maintain it, at the | 


and what meafures would be prudent . 


bare taken the advantage, im order | 


| 


laced in a fituation in which it be- || 
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them with ſatisfaction. The deſire of 
recovering them, was as natural ag 


Theſe ſentiments, which are natural 
to the human heart, have had their 
proper influence on the minds of the 
anti-revolutioniſts. 

They have, therefore, depended 


| upon being ſecretly favoured by your 


Majeſty, until circumſtances permitred 
an open declaration in their favour. 
This poſture of affairs could not but 
be evident to the whole nation ; and 
it was ſufficient to put men upon their 
guard. Your Majeſty has then been 
ever under the neceſſity of either.yield- 
ing to the force of habit, and to par- 
ticular inclination, or to make facri- 
fices, dictated by philoſophy, and re- 
quired by necethty. 

„Every thing has its turn of du- 
ration, and that of uncertainty has at 
length arrived. Can your Majeſty 
openly ally yourfelf with the pretend- 
ed reformers of the conſtitution ? or, 
Is it incumbent upon you, generoilly, 
to devote Yourſelf to promote its 1. 
umph ?—Such is the true ſtatement of 
a queſtion, the ſolution of which the 
preſent ſtate of things renders of inevi- 
table necefhity. 8 

As to the metaphyſical queſtion, 
Whether the French are ripe for 
liberty? it is foreign from the ſubject 
before us; for it is not our bul- 
neſs to conſider what we ſhould be- 
come in a century hence, but to {ee 
of what the preſent generation ate 
capable. | 5 

* In the midſt of the fermentation 


« You enjoyed, Sire, great prero- 
tives, and which, indeed, your 
ajeſty conceived to be inherent in 
royalty, Bred up with the idea of 


of the four laſt years, what has 
taken place? Privileges burdenſome 
to the lower orders of the communttf 
have been aboliſhed—the ideas af 


| Juſtice and equality have been univer- 


preſerving 'theſe pretogatives, you 
could not ſee Jolie 
'$ 


1 


urſelf deprived of 


ä 


ally ſpread. The acknowledge 


of the rights of the people, which has 
been ſolemnly allowed, is become a 
ſacred doctrine in politics. The ha- 
tred againſt the Nobles, has been long 
fince infpired by the nature of the 
feudal ſyſtem : it is now increaſed by 
their manifeſt oppoſition to the con- 
titution, The people confider theſe 
Nobles in an odious light, on account 
of the oppreſſive privileges they en- 
joyed; but they would have forgotten 


their hatred on the abolition of the 
privileges, if the conduct of the no- 


bility, ſince that period, had not 
given every reaſon for men to con- 
der their rank with diſtruſt, and to 
oppoſe it as an irreconcileable enemy 
to their welfare. 

The public attachment to the con- 
ſtitution proport ionably increaſed. The 
people not only derived eſſential ad- 
vantages from it, but were per- 
ſuaded that ſtill greater benefits were 
preparing for them, ſince thoſe, who 
were accuſtomed to oppreſs them, 
were endeavouring ſo earneſtly to 
deltroy or modify it. The declara- 
tion of Rights is become a political 
goſpel, and the French conſtitution 
a religion; in the defence of which, 
the people are ready to periſh. Thus 
their zeal went ſo far as to ſupply 
the place of law; and when its in- 
livence was not ſufficient to reſtrain 
the diſturbers of the public peace, the 
citizens aſſumed the right of punith- 
ing them. Thus the poſſeſſions of 
the Emigrants have been expoſed to 
the ravages incited by vengeance. 

bus ſo many departments ſo ſe— 
verely treated the clergy, whom the 
public opinion had proſcribed, and 
of whom ſome would have been vic- 
ums to its reſentment. In the col- 
hon of intereſts, every ſentiment 


An the tone of paſſion. Our 
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country is not a mere word, created 
by warmth of imagination; it is a 
being to which we offer ſacrifice, to 
which we are more attached by the 
very ſolicitude it brings upon us. We 
love it on account of the benefits we 
hope to derive from it. Every injury 
offered to our country, increaſes our 
enthufhaſm. 85 
To what a height did this enthu- 
ſiaſm riſe, when the machinations of 
foreign enemies were added to thoſe 
of the domeſtic foe, in order to 
perpetrate all that could be wicked 
and. fatal? The fermentation is ex- 
treme in the various parts of the em- 
pire ; it will burſt upon us with a 
dreadful exploſion, unleſs it be calm- 
ed by a well-founded confidence 
in. your Majeſty's intentions. But 
this confidence will not be efta- 
bliſhed by mere promiſes and pro— 
teſtations; it can reſt upon facts only. 


The French nation know their con- 
ſtitution can ſuſtain itſelf; that go- 
vernment will have all neceffary aid, 
whenever your Majeſty, wiſhing well 
to the conſtitution, ſhall ſupport the 
Legiſlative Body, by caufing their de- 
crees to be executed, and remove every 
pretext for popular diſſatisfaction, and 
every hope to the mal-contents. 

* For inſtance, two important de- 


crees have been iſſued; both eſſen- 


tially concern- the public tranquility 
of the empire: their not being 
ſanctioned, excites miſtruſt; if it be 
poſtponed, it will create mal-con- 
tents: and it is my duty to ſay, that 


in the preſent efferveſcence of the 
people's mind, diſcontent may lead 
to any thing, It is no longer time 
to recede : it is no longer time to 
temporize. The revolution is eſtabliſh- 
ed in the public mind: it will be 
1 by the effuſion of _— 
| 
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if wiſdom guides not againſt evils 
which can yet be prevented. 

« Were — recurred to, in order 
to reſtrain the National Aſſembly; 
were terror ſpread through Paris; 
diſunion and conſternation in its 
vicinity, all France would riſe with 
indignation; and, diſtracted by the 
horrors of civil war, ſhe would diſ- 
play that gloomy energy, the parent 
of virtues and crimes, ever fatal to 
thoſe who provoke it. Public ſafety, 
and your Majeſty's individual hap- 
pineſs, are cloſely connected: no 
power can divide them; diſtreſſes, 
and certain misfortunes, will gather 
round your throne, if it do not reſt, 
through yourſelf, on the baſis of the 
conſtitution, and be eſtabliſhed on 


- peace, which the maintenance would 


finally produce in our favour. Thus 
the ſtate of the public mind, the cir- 
cumitances, the political reaſons, your 
Majeſty's own intereſt. render it in- 
diſpenſible for you to join the Legi- 
flative Body, and to concur with the 
will of the nation. The nation con- 
ſiders, as a neceſſity, what principles 
dictate as a duty; but the natural 
ſenſibility of this affectionate people, 
affords another motive. You were 
cruelly deceived, Sire, when wicked 
men endeavoured to excite uneaſineſs 
and miſtruſt in your breaſt, injurious 
to this kind people, this people ſo 
_ eaſily affected. | 
« By being perpetually taught not 
to confide in the nation, your own 
conduct alarms them. Let the peo- 
ple ſee that you are willing the con- 
ſtitution ſhould take its courſe, the 
conſtitution to which they have united 
their happineſs, and you will ſoon be- 
come the object of thanks. | 
“The conduct of the clergy, in 
many parts of the kingdom, the 


pretext they furniſh for their commo- 
tions, occaſioned a wiſe law to be 
enacted againſt thoſe diſturbers of the 
peace. Let your Majeſty's ſanc- 
tion be given to it. The public 
tranquility, and the ſafety of the 
clergy ſolicit it. If this law be not 
inforced, the department will be 
obliged to ſubſtitute ſevere meaſures, 
as they have always done, and the 
people will ſupply its place by vio— 
lence. . 

„The attempts of our enemies, 
the fermentations in the capital, the 
extreme diſquietude from the conduct 
of your guard, and which the telti- 
monies of ſatisfaction given to that 
body, contained in your proclama- 
tion—a meaſure truly impolitic under 
ſuch circumſtances, ſtill continues 
the alarming fituation of Paris; its 
proximity to the frontiers, all con- 
tribute to ſhew the neceſſity of a 
camp in its neighbourhood. This 
meaſure, the wiſdom and urgency 
of which are allowed by thinking 
men, waits only for the ſanction ot 
your Majeſty. . Why ſhould delay 
create an appearance of neglect in 
your Majeſty, when diſpatch would 
claim gratitude from us? Already 
have the machinations of the ſtaff of 
the Pariſian National Guards, againſt 
this meaſure, cauſed men to ſuſpect 
that they acted under ſuperior influ- 
ence. Already the clamours of cet- 
tain outrageous demagogues raiſe 
ſuſpicion ; and already the public 
opinion expoſes the intention of you! 
Majeſty. 

A little more delay, and the 
afflicted people will imagine they per 
ceive in their King, the friend and 
accomplice of | conſpirators. G0 
Heaven! Are the powers of the 


| earth ſtricken with blindneſs, wh 
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they never attended to any counſel, 
but that of their leaders, to ruin ? 
Jam aware, that the language of 
truth is ſeldom well received in courts. 
| am likewiſe ſenſible, that as her 
voice is ſcarcely ever heard there, re- 
volutions become neceſſary. Above 
all, I know to ſpeak the truth to 
your Majeſty, not only as a citizen 
ſubject to the laws, but as a minilter 
honoured with your confidence, or 
inveſted with functions implying. it; 
nor do I know what can prevent me 


from fulfilling a duty which I feel 


incubent upon me. With the ſame 
intentions, I ſhall repeat my ob- 


ſervations to your Majeſty, on the 


utility and neceſſity of executing the 
law, which preſcribes that there ſhould 
be a ſecretary of council. The law 
ſpeaks ſo powerfully, and its execu- 
tion ſhall immediately follow. 

© It is neceſſary, for the ſake. of 
reſponſible miniſters, to uſe means 
to eſtabliſh ſedateneſs, wiſdom, and 
rg in the deliberations of coun- 
Lil.“ 

The above letter, containing the 


:ſentimens of an honeſt heart, and a 


penetrating mind, was prophetic in 
ſtating, that the then preſent ſtate of 
affairs in France could not be of 
long duration. It was, indeed, a criſis 
at its higheſt degree of violence, 
and which terminated in a ſhock, in- 
volving the fate of Louis and the 
whole empire. That inteſtine con- 


flict with the laws, that anarchy which. 


Roland, and all good citizens, la- 
mented, were the advantages of which 
the Jacobins availed themſelves to 
dethrone the King, and ſubvert the 
government. | 

Although this miniſter did not 
name the Jacobins as being the per- 


Tons who raiſed an outcry for the 


change of the conſtitution, yet he 
bears teſtimony to ſuch a deſign in 
ſaying, © Either the triumph, or the 
change of the conſtitution, is the cry 
of all ; they labour cither to maintain, 
or new model it.” Impreſſed with 
this conviction, he recommended the 
King to eflabliſh ſedateneſs, wiſdom, 
and caution in his councils, which 
could only preſerve reſponſible mini- 
ſters and the government from the 
machinations of the turbulent and 
ambitious. Knowing, that the Jaco- 
bins would be more allifted in their 
deſigns, by the King exerciſing his 
veto in a moment when his authority 
was too weak to inforce it with 
efficacy, he moſt_ wiſely ſuggeſted to 
the — to relinquiſh this part 
of his prerogative, and cauſe the de- 
crees in diſpute to be executed. By 
this means, the prejudices of the om 
would have been changed in his fa- 
vour, and the Jacobins proportionably 
diſappointed in not having the popular 


indignation to. countenance their me- 


ditated violences. But, unfortunately 
for the King, he perſiſted in his refuſal, 
which ended in his murder, and the 
ruin of the government, ſo wiſely form- 
ed by the Conſtituent Aſſembly. 
Every method was adopted to ren- 
der the King odious to his people. 
That infamous incendiary, Marat, ex- 
horted the populace to murder their 
Sovereign. Every outrage was per- 
mitted with impunity, While the 
moſt ſeditious addreſſes were fabri- 
cated, and preſented to the Aſſem- 
bly. Whatever appeared to favour 
the royal cauſe, was either ſup— 
preſſed or proſecuted. The inhabi- 
tants of the ſuburbs of St. Antoine, 


accompanied by immenſe crouds of 


the loweſt ranks of the populace, 
armed with pikes, were led by 
D 2 M. Santerre, 


8 
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28 
M. Santerre, a brewer, on the 9th of 
June, to preſent to the Aſſembly an 
addreſs, congratulating them on the 
decree for the camp—and 20,000 
armed men, in direct violation of the 
laws, filed off through the Aſſembly. 

Previous to this, M. Merlin ſtated 
in the Aſſembly, that it was neceſ— 
ſary the guard of the King ſhould 
be diſſolved. The pretence, for this 
outrage on the Sovereignty was, that 
the guard conſiſted only of refrac- 
tory Prieſts, Arleſians, domeſtics of 
the Emigrants and Counter-reyo- 
lutioniſts, who held ſcandalous nightly | 
orgies, in which they drank con- 
tinually the health of Monſieur, the 
Count D'Artois, the Prince of Lam- 
beſe, &c. a | 
Io inforce ſtill farther the neceſſity 
of this violence to the King, M. 
Iſnard ſtated, that ſo far were the 
guards diſaffected, that they had 
received M. Delatre, the ſon, with 
open arms, although he was, at that 
time ſo much ſuſpected by the Aſ- 
ſembly. This cauſed M. Camot to 
demand, That the Aſſembly ſhould 
commence a permanent fitting—that 
the guard ſhould every where be 
redoubled—and that the Mayor of 
Paris ſhould report every morning, 
the ſtate of the capital.” Theft 
three propoſitions were immediately 
decreed. 

Such were the ſyſtematic prepara- 
tions which the Jacobins were adopt- 
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| banded, and that a Royal Guard ſhall 


- Aſſembly for the violence of their pro- 


' ſeal of the nation be put upon all his 


ing, in order to increaſe their own 
ſtrength, and to weaken that by 
which they naturally expected to be 
oppoſed. It was impoſſible men of 
reflection and integrity ſhould not 
foreſee, with indignant ſorrow, the 
tendency of ſuch proceedings. On 
Tueſday the 29th, the debate on 
the queſtion to diſband the King's 


| cial Committees, read the plan of this 


guard, continued during the greater 
pry of the night. This motion of 
azire was ſupported by Guadet, 
La Croix, and Laſſource. M. Dumas, 
Girardin, and Raimond maintained 
the contrary opinion. This long and 
tumultuous debate ended with its be- 
ing reſolved, | 
That the King's Guard be dif- 
be forthwith eſtabliſhed, according to 
law. - 
© Until the formation of the new 
guard of the King, the National 
Guard of Paris ſhall perform the 
ſervice on the King's perſon, in the 
ſame manner as they did before the 
eſtabliſhment of the King's Guard.” 
During the above debate, M. Calvet 
and M. Prondiere were committed, 
for three days, to the Abbey priſon, 
in conſequence of their rebuking the 


ceedings, and ſaying, that their mea- 
ſures reſembled thoſe of the days of 
Tiberius and Sejanus. 

To ſanction ſtill more theſe violences, 
they paſſed a decree againſt Briſſac, 
denouncing him in theſe words: 
„That there is ground for accuſation 
of M. Coſſe, called Briſſac, command- 
ant of the King's Guard, and that the 


papers.” 
And, in order to impreſs the minds 
of the people with an idea of their 
humanity, and extreme liberality of 
principle towards mankind, on the 
next day, the remarkable decree re- 
ſpecting privateers, to which we have 
before alluded, was paſſed. This was 
hailed by the nation as a new era in 
the annals of war. : 
M. Kerſaint, in the name of the 
Diplomatic, Marine, and Commer- 


decree, 


decree, which was paſſed in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

I. That no commiſſion of marque 
and repriſal ſhould be granted. 

II. That no veſſel, armed merely 
for its own defence, ſhould be per- 
mitted to capture any veſſel of the ene- 
my, unleſs they were provoked to it by 
conſtraint. 

III. That no ſhip of the enemy 
ſhould be taken unleſs armed for 
war. 

[V. Corſairs, taken by the armed 
ſhips of the nation, ſhall be inquired 
into by the tribunal of the diſtrict into 
which they are carried; and all 
Frenchmen found on board, as active 
partizans, - ſhall be puniſhed with 


at war ſhall be ſent to priſon, and 
the ſubjects of foreign powers ſhall 
be dealt with according to the ar- 
rangements to be agreed upon with 
ſuch powers; and, in the mean time, 
that they ſhall be confined in priſon. 
Had this decree been made by 
perſons poſſeſſing that humanity it 
ſeemed to breathe, France had been 
preſerved from its ſubſequent de- 
predation and maſſacre; but every 
means was to be exerted to delude 
the people with an appearance of 
patriotiſm, liberality, and benevolence. 
On this alone; the Jacobins depend- 
ed for popular ſupport. Thus, while 
they were meditating the moſt atroci- 
ous ſyſtem of plunder, ſlaughter, and 
tyranny, they were affecting to be 
actuated by motives the moſt favour- 
able to human welfare. And while 
they were pretending to be directed 
by the moſt diſintereſted principles of 
reedom towards the people within 
= kingdom, they ſeemed to be con- 
ulting, with equal care, the protec- 


uon of nations abroad. With ſuch a 
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depth of artifice, it is no wonder the 
popular mind was deluded into a 
veneration for the National Aſſembly. 
The people, acting from the momen- 
tary impulſe, ſeldom reaſon ; and are, 
therefore, always the dupes of the 
deligning. Their paſſions being inſtan- 
taneouſly excited, prejudices are 
formed, cheriſhed, and eſtabliſhed, 
beyond the power of reaſon to unfix, 
or even puniſhment to ſubdue. To 
this is owing the many wanton ſa— 
crifices of life, which no threat of law 
and juſtice can reſtrain. To this may 
be aſcribed that enthuſiaſtic madneſs 
which has directed the dagger of the 


| regicide, and the ſword of rebellion. 


Every villain, therefore, who deſigns 
to raife himſelf unjuſtifiably into 
power, or into a ſituation of gratifying 
his inordinate rapacity, ſeeks his ſup- 
port in popular deluſion. With theſe 
views and motives, the above, and 
every other decree, promiſing the 
ſervice of mankind, were adopted ; 
but men of virtue ſaw and lamented 


| that they were but the precurſors ta 


and open violation of every good and 
ſound principle of government. 

During the above tranſactions, M. 
Chauvelin was endeavouring to attain 
the object of his miſſion with the 
Engliſh court. On the 12th of May, 
he tranſmitted, by order of the National 
Afﬀembly, the following note to Lord 
Grenville, Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department : 

„ The King of the French, in 
ſending a Miniſter Plenipotentiary to 
London, has eſpecially charged him 
to commence his miflion, by ma- 
nifeſting to the Britiſh government, 
the powerful reafons which have 
determined France to declare war 


againſt the King of Hungary and 


| Bohemia. He thinks that en 
this 


30 


this explanation to the purity of the 
intentions that animate him, as well 
as the laws of good neighbourhood, 
and to the value which he attaches to 
every thing that can maintain mutual 
confidence and friendſhip between two 
nations, having now, more than ever, 
motives to draw them more cloſely to 


— 


each other. | 


“Having become the King of a 
free nation; after having ſworn the 
agents to. maintain the conſtitution, 


which the nation formed for itſelf, | 


he could mot but feel moſt profoundly 
all the attacks that were made againſt 
that conſtitution, and his probity com- 
manded him to counteract and prevent 
them. 

„The King ſaw a grand con- 
ſpiracy againſt France. This league 
covered, under an inſulting pity for 
bim, the preparations of their de— 
figns; and his Majeſty has had the 
| va to count among them, even 

renchmen, whoſe fidelity the moſt 
powerful motives, and the moſt par- 
ticular ties, ought to have guaranteed. 

« The King did not omit to try 
the means of perſuading them to 
return to their duty, and to diſperſe 
this threatened league which ſup- 
ported and ſtrengthened their criminal 


hopes; but the emperor Leopold, 


the decided mover and chief of this 
vaſt plot, did not ſatisfy any of the 
frank and repeated demands of the 
King. Having exhauſted, by delays 
and vague anſwers, - the patience of 
the French ; worn out every day by 
new provocations, the Princes have 
ſucceſſively avowed the coalition of 
the powers againſt France ; they did 
not deny the part they had taken, 
nor conceal the meaſures they meant 
to take. Far from being diſpoſed 
to diſſolve the plot by their influence, 


| 


y-—_ 
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they tried to connect it with faQy 
that were foreign to it, and upon 
which France has never refuſed 
juſtice to the perſons intereſted; and 
as if the King of Hungary denied 
to conſecrate the 2 of his 
attack againſt the ſovereignty of the 
French empire, he has declared that 
this coalition, equally injurious to 
the King and the nation, could not 
ceaſe, ſo long as France ſhould 
preſerve the ſerious motives that have 
provoked the commencement—that is 
to ſay, ſo long as France ſhall not re- 
lax from her new conſtitution. 
Such an anſwer, preceded and 
ſupported by preparations the molt 
evidently hoſtile, and by an ill-dif- 
ſembled protection of rebels, could 
not appear to the National Aſſembly, 
to the King, and to all France, but 
as a manifeſt aggreſſion; for it was an 
actual commencement of war, to an- 
nounce that they were collecting ma- 
terials for it: that they were collecting 
together their forces — all parts, to 
conſtrain the inhabitants of a country 
to alter the form of government which 
they had freely choſen, and which they 
had ſworn to defend. This was the 
ſenſe and the ſubſtance of all the 
evaſive anſwers of the miniſters of the 
Emperor, and of the King of Hun— 
gary, to the ſimple and honeſt expla- 
nations which the King of France 
demanded. 
Thus the King is. conſtrained to 
enter upon a war, which was, in 
truth, already declared againſt him; 
but, religiouſly faithful to the prin- 
ciples of her conſtitution, whatever 
may ultimately be the fate of this 
war, France repels all ideas of ag- 
grandizment. She wiſhes to preſerve 
her limits, her liberty, her conſtitu- 


tion, and her immutable right to re- 
0 bs | form 


form herſelf when ſhe ſhall think pro- 
per. She can never conſent, that, 
under any pretext, foreign powers 
ſhall undertake to give her laws, or 
dare to entertain ſuch a hope. But 
this pride, ſo natural and fo juſt, is 
a ſure guarantee to all the powers that 
have not provoked her, not only of 
her conſtantly pacific diſpoſition, but 
alſo of the reſpect which the French 
will always ſhew to the laws, to the 
uſages, and all the forms of govern- 
ment of other nations. The King 
alſo wiſhes that they all know, that 
he will ſeverely diſcountenance all thoſe 
of his agenls at foreign Courts, at 
peace with France, who ſhall dare to 
deviate, for an inſtant, from this ſacred 
object, either by fomenting or favouring 
inſurrection againſt eft abliſhed order, or 
by interfering in any manner whatſo- 
ever, in the internal politics of theſe 
ſtates, under the pretext of a proſelytiſm, 
which, exerciſed among friendly powers, 
would be a direct violation of the rights 
of nations. Hoes 

* The King hopes that the Britiſh 
government will find, in this expo- 
ſition, the inconteſtible juſtice and ne- 
ceſſity of the war, which the French 
nation ſupports againſt the King of 
Hungary and Bohemia , and: that they 
will find alſo a common principle of 
liberty and independence, of which his 
Majeſty will not be leſs jealous than 
France; for England alſo is free, be- 
cauſe it is her will to be ſo, and cer- 
tainly ſhe has not ſuffered, nor would 
ſuffer, other powers to come and force 
her to change the conſtitution ſhe 
adopted ; nor that they ſhould lend the 
ſmalleſt ſupport to her rebel ſubjects ; 
nor that they ſhould preſume to inter- 
ere, under any pretext, with her in- 
ternal diſputes, 


2 Perſuaded that His Britannic Ma- 
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| war or privateers. 


than himſelf, to ſee conſolidated and 
drawn cloſer, the good unde ſtand- 
ing and union ſubſiſting between the 
two nations; the King deſires that, 
conformably to the treaty of Naviga- 
tion and Commerce, of the 20th of 
September, 1786, his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty ſhall prohibit all the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain and Ireland (and publiſh 
the order as uſual through the two 
kingdoms, and the iſlands and coun- 
tries dependent thereon) from com- 
mencing hoftilities againſt French ſhips. 
at ſea ; and that they ſhall not take 
out any 33 commiſſion, or letters 
of repriſal, from different Princes or 
States at war with France; or to uſe, 
in any way, ſuch patents and com- 
miſſions. 

« The King defires, beſide, that all. 
the articles of the ſaid Treaty, which 
have reference to the caſe of one of 
the Contracting Powers being at war, 
and particularly Articles 3, 16, 39, 40, 
and 41, ſhall be punctually obſerved 
and executed, as his Majeſty 1s, on. 
his part, determined to perform in all. 
the ſtipulations of the ſaid Treaty. 


(Signed) © CHAUVELIN.”: 
London, May 15.“ 


The Britiſh court, anxious to pre- 
ſerve peace and amity with France, 
agreed to the above requiſitions, and 
the King publiſhed a Proclamation, 
forbidding all his ſubjects to take any 
commiſſion at ſea from any Foreign 
Prince-or. State, againſt any other in 
friendſhip with his Majeſty. This 

roclamation prohibited alſo all veſſels 
rom being employed againſt ſuch 
Princes or States, either as ſhips of 


Another 


kingdom bad entered into a foreign 


Frenchmen had entered into their views, 


them, entirely repugnant to all the 


anxious to reflect candidly on the true 


as political alliance. 


he entertained to preſerve a good in- 
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Another proclamation being iſſued | 


againſt ſeditious publications, the 
quick-eyed jealouſy of M. Chauvelin, 
fancied he perceived fome latent cauſe 
of apprehenſion. On the 24th of the 
fame month, he tranſmitted another 
note to Lord Grenville. In this he 
ſtated, that the Royal Proclamation 
contained ſome expreſſions, apparently 
giving credit to the erroneous opinions 
which the enemies of France ſtrove to 
propagate relative to the intentions of 
Great-Britain. 


He obſerved, if individuals of this 
e to excite troubles, and 


it was a circumſtance unconnected 
with the French nation, the Legilla- 
tive Body, the King, and his miniſters. 
It was a fact entirely unknown to 


1 of juſtice, and which, being 
cnown, would be univerſally condemn- 
ed throughout France. 


Independently of thoſe principles, | 
from which a free people could never 


depart, he ſtated, that if any one was 


intereſts of the French nation, they 
would evidently find that France mult 
be anxious for the internal peace, ſta- 
bility, and duration of the conſtitution 
of a country, with whom ſhe conſider- 
ed herſelf in a ſtate of natural as well 
He aſked, was 
it not the ſole reaſonable defire a peo- 
ple could form, who perceived ſo many 
efforts againſt their liberty ? 


For the honour of France, the deſire 


telligence between the two countries, 


he begged that his official note might 


and the neceſſity of removing doubts, 
be communicated to both Houſes of 


Parliament, previous to their proceed. 
ings on the proclamation. 

To this Lord Grenville replied, in x 
polite anſwer, that as Secretary of 
State to his Majeſty, he could nat 
receive any communication on the 
part of a foreign miniſter but for the 


| purpoſe of laying it before the King, 


and of taking the orders of his Majeliy 
upon 1t ; and that the deliberations 
of the Two Chambers of Parliament, 
as well as the communications which 
his Majeſty might pleaſe to make to 
them reſpecting the affairs of the 
kingdom, were objects entirely foreign 
from all diplomatic correſpondence, 
It was, therefore, impoſſible for him 
to enter into any diſcuſſion whatever 
with the miniſters of other courts. 
Confcious of the intrigues that 
France were ſecretly promoting in this 
and every country in Europe, M. 
Chauvelin could not avoid taking, as 
a reproof, expreſhons diſplaying the 


| confequent puniſhment that would at- 


tend the further efforts of French in- 
cendiaries. But, without effecting his 
purpoſe, of having their conduct de- 
tended, if not palliated, in the Britiſh 
parliament, he only expoſed his ſiniſter 
intentions. | | 

On the 4th of June, the miniſter for 
foreign affairs in France, reported 
the proceedings and reſult of M. 
Chauvelin's million to the Britiſh 
court. His ſtatement was, that the 
King of England, ſenfible of the good 
intentions of his moſt Chriftian Ma- 
jeſty, was extremely ſorry at the de- 
claration of war between France and 
the King of Hungary. Humanity, the 
peace of Europe, and the proſperity 


of the Belligerent Powers, intereſted 


his Britannic Majeſty, But without 
ſearching into the motives from whence 
it originated, his Majeſty - declared, 

| directly 
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directly and poſitively, that he would 
maintain the Treaty of Commerce fub- 
fiſting between England and France. 
That his Majeſty, faithful to his en- 
gagements, expected a ſimilar con- 
duct on the part of France; and that 
his rights, and thoſe of his Allies, 
ſhould be equally reſpected. To this 
was ſubjoined, the Royal Proclama- 
tion, iſſued at London the 25th of 
May. 

At this time, the King of Hungary 
had iſſued a declaration, which was 
read by M. Emery in the Aſſembly, 
ſtating— That being willing to pre- 
ſerve, as far as the circumſtances 
would permit, the commercial connec- 
tions ſubſiſting between France and 
the States belonging to the houſe of 
Auſtria, the French veſſels ſhould be 
received into the ports of Oſtend, pro- 
vided they did not come in a hoſtile 
manner, or laden with ammunition. 
He permitted them to unlade their 
cargoes in ſafety, if France would act, 
on her part, in a ſimilar manner. 

The decree, for forming a body of 
20,000 men near Paris, by detach- 


ments from ſeveral departments, raiſed 


much diſſention and difference of opi- 
nion. Some of the National Guards 
preſented addreſſes to the Aſſembly, 
approving of the meaſure, while others 
N for its being revoked. In 
act, it was the ſource of equal ap- 
prehenſion to two parties. The one 
| dreaded that this new army might be 
employed to overawe the National 
Guard at Paris; and the other, that 
ft might be uſed to intimidate the 
National Aſſembly. Thus, what had 
been propoſed by the Jacobins, in 
order to ſtrengthen their own power 
againſt all oppoſition to their vile 
ſyſtem, they now appeared to dread 
_ prove inimical to the purpoſe 
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for which they meant it ſhould be 
eſtabliſned. This apprehenſion was 
the natural conſequence of thoſe fears 
which will ever ariſe in the minds of 
ſuch as are directed by criminal prin— 
ciples. Conſcious of their meditated 
guile, they are conſtantly in a ſtate of 
alarm, Jeſt their deſigns ſhould be de- 
tected, and themſelves ſuffer that pu- 
niſhment they know they deſerve. In 
this ſtate of anxiety for their preſerva- 
tion, their beſt friends, if they have 
any, are ſuſpected, and frequently fall 
indiſcriminately with their avowed 
enemies. 

Among thoſe who were the friends 
of the King and the conſtitution, 


Madame D'Eon moſt eminently diſ- 


tinguiſhed herſelf by a petition ſhe 
preſented to the National Aﬀembly on- 
the 11th of June. 

This petition ſtated, that, although 
ſhe had worn the dreſs of a woman 
for fifteen years, ſhe had never forgot- 
ten that ſhe was formerly a ſoldier ; 
that ſince the Revolution, ſhe found 
her military ardour revive ; and de- 
manded, inſtead of her cap and pet- 
ticoats, her helmet, her ſabre, her 
horſe, and the rank in the army to 
which her ſeniority, her ſervices, and 


her wounds entitled her; and that ſhe 


requeſted permiſſion to raiſe a legion 
of volunteers for the ſervice of her 
country. Unconnected.with any party, 
ſhe had no deſire of brandiſbing her 
ſword in proceſſions in the ſtreets of 
Paris. She wiſhed for nothing but 
actual ſervice, war nobly made, and 
courageouſly ſupported. © In my 
eager impatience,” added ſhe, © 1 
have ſold every thing but my uniform, 
and the ſword I wore in the laſt war, 
and which I am anxious to wear again 
in the preſent. Of my library, nothing 
remains but the ſhelves and the manu- 
E {crigts 
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I have been the ſport of nature, of for- 
tune, of war, of peace, of men and 
women, of the malice and intrigue of 
courts. - I have ſucceſſively paſſed 
from the ſtate of a girl to that of a 
boy, from the ſtate of a man to 
that of a woman, and thus expe- 
rienced all the ſtrange viciſſitudes of 
life. But ſoon I hope, with arms in 
ar hand, I ſhall fly on the wings 
of liberty and victory, to fight and 
die for the nation, the law, and the 
King.“ | 
This petition, ſo charaCteriſtic of 
enthuſiaſtic bravery and national at- 
tachment, was interrupted by repeated 
burſts of applauſe, and was ordered 
to be honourably mentioned in the 
minutes, and referred to the Military 
Committee. 
However we may diſcountenance 
any deviation of the female ſex from 
. that ſoftneſs, delicacy, and tender- 


to man, and preſerve them in that 
ſtate of domeſtic vocation. for which 
they were formed and deſigned, yet 
ſuch traits of courage and patriotiſm, 
as thoſe diſplayed by Madame D'Eon, 
will ever claim admiration and ap- 
plauſe. To ſee a woman, rather 
advanced in age, demand, with all 
the bravery of a Grecian or Roman 
warrior, her arms, to repel the ene- 
mies of her country ; and to wiſh for 
no greater happineſs than to die vic- 
torious in the cauſe of her King and 
nation, muſt ſtimulate the timid, and 
inflame the brave. 

The rapid progreſs that the Jaco- 
bins were making againſt the King 

6 | 


neſs, which can only endear them 
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ſcripts of Marſhal Vauban. Theſe I 


have preſerved as an offering to the 
National Aſſembly, for the glory of 
my country, and the inſtruction of the 
brave generals employed in its defence. 


— 


counſel, ſhould be delivered from a 


and conſtitution, excited the indigna. 
tion of every man of integrity. But, 
although many perceived the medi. 
tated ſubverſion of the ſtate, few 
dared oppoſe themſelves to a torrent 
of violence, which appeared irreſiſti. 
ble. Among theſe few, M. La 
Fayette was the moſt conſpicu- 
ous, and decided in his declarations 
againſt the meaſures deſigned for the 
eſtabliſhment of an authority on the 
wrecks of all order, property, and pre- 
ſervation. 


On Monday, June 18, the preſident 
announced that ever memorable letter, 
which they received from M. La 
Fayette, dated Camp of Maubeuge, 
June 16, 1792. | 


In this letter, he drew a very for- 
midable picture of the dangerous 
ſituation in which the nation was 
placed by the attempts of its foreign 
and domeſtic enemies. He unveiled 
the deſigns of the Jacobin club, to 
whoſe faction he attributed a con- 
ſiderable portion of the public cala- 
mities. 


« At the moment,“ ſaid he, too 
long delayed, perhaps, at which J 
am going to call your attention to 
great public intereſts, and point out, 
among our dangers, the conduct of a 
miniſtry, which my correſpondence 
has long fince accuſed, I am inform- 
ed that, unmaſked by its diviſions, it 
has ſunk under its own intrigues.” He 
obſerved, that it was not ſufficient this 
branch of the government—the King's 


baneful influence. The public weal 
was in danger—the fate of France de- 
pended chiefly on her repreſentatives, 
of whom the nation expected her 
ſalvation, But when ſhe Save her- 


ſelf a conſtitution, ſhe preſcribed to 
them 


them the courſe by which ſhe was to 
reſerved. 

or was perſuaded, 'that as the 
Rights of Man are the law of every 
conſtituting aſſembly, a conſtitution 
once formed, became the law to the 
legiſlators appointed under it. It 
was to themſelves,” he faid, © that he 
was bound to denounce the too pow- 
erful efforts then exerted to carry the 
repreſentatives beyond the rule they 
had promiſed to follow,” 

He declared, that nothing ſhould 
prevent his exerciſing the right of 
a free man, and fulfilling his duty as 
a citizen: neither the momentary 
errors of opinion : for, what, he 
juſtly aſked, were opinions when 
they deviated from principles? Neither 
his reſpe& for the repreſentatives of 
the people ; for he more reſpected the 
people themſelves ; nor the favours 
they had ſhewn him ; for he wiſhed to 


preſerve—as he had obtained them, | 


by an inflexible love of liberty. None 
of theſe conſiderations ſhould deter 


him from a rigid performance of his 


duty. 

Having thus ſtated the purity and 
firmneſs of his patriotiſm, he pro- 
ceeded to obſerve, that the circum- 
ſtances of the National Aſſembly were 
difficult. France was menaced from 
without, and agitated within, while 
foreign courts announced the into- 
lerable project of attacking what he 
conceived the national ſovereignty, 
and thus declaring themſelves the 
enemies of France ; internal foes, in- 
toxicated with pride and fanaticiſm, 
entertained chimerical hopes, and fa- 


tigued the nation till more with their 


inſolent malignity. He ſaid, there- 
fore, and with propriety, that the re- 
preſentatives ought to have ſuppreſſed 


fa 


we have to fight with foreigners, 


them ; but he reminded them, that || without ſpeaking of my paſt life, 
| E 2 
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they could only have this power from 
their being themſelves conſtitutional 
and uſt. 

Not doubting the integrity of their 
intentions, he aſked, Could they diſ- 
ſemble, that a fattion—and to avoid 
* determinations, that a Jacobin 

ion had cauſed all the diſorders ? 
To this faction, he loudly imputed 
every enormity. Organized like a 
ſeparate empire in its metropolis, and 
its affiliations blindly directed by cer- 
tain ambitious leaders, this ſect, he 
aſſerted, formed a diſtinct corporation 
in the midſt of the French people, 
whoſe power it uſurped by ſubjugat- 
ing their repreſentatives and their 
mandatories. | 

In this Aſſembly, he continued, love 
of the laws was denominated ariſto- 
cracy, and their infraction patriotiſm. 
There the aſſaſſins of Deſilles received 
triumphs, and the crimes of Jourdan 
found panegyriſts. There alſo the 
recital of the aſſaſſination that ſtained 
the city of Metz, excited formal ac- 
clamations of joy. 

« Can it be believed,” aſked he, 
* that they will eſcape reproaches 
by ſheltering themſelves under an 
Auſtrian manifeſto, in which theſe 
ſectaries are named? Are they be- 
come ſacred, becauſe Leopold has pro- 
nounced their name? And, becauſe 


who preſume to meddle in our quar- 
rels, are we releaſed from the duty 
of delivering our country from domeſtic 
tyranny ?“ 

What did the projects of foreigners, 
their connivance with counter-reyo- 
lutioniſts, or their influence on the 
luke warm friends of liberty, import 
to this duty? It is 1,” faid he, 
© who denounce this ſe&t. I, who 


can 
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can anſwer thoſe who feign ſuſpicions 
of me. Approach in this critical 
moment, in which every man's cha- 
racter will ſoon be known; and let us 
ſee which of us, moſt inflexible in his 
principles, moſt firm in his reſiſtance, 
will beſt brave the obſtacles and the 


dangers which traitors wich to hide 


from their country, and which true 


citizens know how to eſtimate and en- 


counter for her ſake.” 


When every day weakened the 


conſtituted authorities, and ſubſtituted 
the ſpirit of a party for the will of 
the people when the audacity of 
agitators impoſed filence on peaceable 
citizens, and ſupplanted br 7 3 eG 
when devotion to a ſect was made 
the ſubſtitute of all public and private 
virtues—virtues which ought, in a 
free government, to be the auſtere 
and only means of arriving at the firſt 

functions of government, how could 
he longer delay fulfilling his duty ? 

He next ſtated, that it was after 
having oppoſed to all obſtacles and all 
ſnares, the courageous and perſever- 
ing patriotiſm of an army, ſacrificed, 
perhaps, to combination againſt its 
leader, that he could then oppoſe 
to this faction, the correſpondence 
of a miniſtry, the worthy production 
of its club -a correſpondence of 
which all the circulations are falſe, 
the promiſes vain, the information 
fraudulent, and the councils per- 


fidious or contradictory: where, hav- 


ing preſſed him to advance without 
precaution, and to attack without 
means, they began to tell him, that 
reſiſtance would ſoon be impoſſible, 
when bis indignation repelled the 
daſtardly aſſertion. 

What remarkable conformity of 
language, gentlemen,” aſked he, 
« there is between thoſe factious men, 
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who avow their ariſtocratic ſpirit, and 
thoſe who uſurp the name of patriots ? 
Both wiſh to ſubvert our laws, rejoice 
in diſorders, rife up againſt the autho. 
rities conferred by the people, deteſt 
the national guard, preach indiſcipline 
to the army, and ſow ſometimes diſtruſt, 
ſometimes diſcouragement. 

As for me, gentlemen,” continues 
M. La Fayette, who eſpouſed the 
American cauſe at the very moment 
when its Ambaſſadors declared to me 
that it was loſt ; who ever ſince de- 
voted myſelf. to a perſevering defence 
of liberty, and the ſovereignty of the 
people ; who, on the 11th of July, 
1789, on preſenting to my country a. 
declaration of rights, dared to tell her 
Hor a nation to be free, it is ſufficient 
that ſhe wills it. I come now, full of 
confidence in the juſtice of our cauſe, 
of contempt for the cowards. who de- 
ſert it, and of indignation againſt the 
traitors who would ſully it; I come to 
declare, that the French nation, if ſhe 
is not the moſt vile in the univerſe, may 
and ought to reſiſt the conſpiracy of 
Kings — againſt her.“ 

He obſerved, in this excellent letter, 
that it was not in the midſt of his. 
brave army, that. timid. ſentiments 
were permitted :: patriotiſm, energy, 
diſcipline, patience, mutual confidence, 
all the civil. and military virtues he 
had found it to poſſeſs. In his. army, 
the principles of liberty and equality 
were cheriſhed, the laws reſpected, 


and property was ſacred; in it ca- 


lumnies or factions were unknown. 
And when he recollected that France 
had ſeveral millions capable of be- 
coming ſuch ſoldiers, he aſked himſell, 
How lowly debaſed muſt be an im- 
menſe people, who entertained even 
the idea of ſacrificing their ſovereignty, 
of coyenanting for their liberty, and 


of 
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"and defends them; in a word, let 


of ſubmitting their declaration of 
rights to negociation 

That ſoldiers of liberty might war 
with efficacy, it was particularly 
neceſſary that the citizens, rallied 
around the conſtitution, ſhould be 
aſſured that the rights it guaranteed 
were reſpected with a religious 
fidelity. This alone would drive 
its concealed or public enemies to 
deſpair. | 

« Reject not this with,” implored 
the ba oonhaoe La Fayette, “ it is the 
ſincere with of the Friends to your 
legitimate authority. Aſſured that 
no unjuſt conſequence can flow from 
a pure principle, that no tyrannical 
meaſures can ſerve a cauſe owing its 
force and glory to the ſacred baſis of 
liberty and equality make criminal 
Juſtice reſume its conſtitutional courſe, 
and make civil equality and religious 
liberty enjoy the entire application. of 
their true principles. 

Let the royal power be untouched, 
for it is guaranteed by the conſtitution ; 
let it be independent, for its indepen- 
dence is one of the ſprings. of our li- 
berty ; let the King be revered, for he 
is inveſted with the national majeſty; 
let him have the power of chooſing 
a miniſtry, that wears not the chains 
of a faction; and if there be con- 
ſpirators, let them periſh by the ſword 
of the law.“ | a 

This moſt intereſting letter, the 
exemplary Fayette thus concludes :— 

In fine, let the reign of clubs, 
annihilated by you, give place to the 
reign of the law; their uſurpations 
to the firm and independent exerciſe 
of the conſtituted authorities ; their 

organizing maxims to the true 
principles of liberty; their delirious 
1 5 to the calm and ſteady courage 
at à nation, that underſtands its rights, 
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their factious combinations give way 
to the true intereſts of our country, 
which, in this moment of danger, 
ought to unite all thoſe to whom her 
ſubjugation and her ruin are not 
objects of atrocious joy, or infamous 
ſpeculation. 

„Such, gentlemen, are the repreſen- 
tations and the petitions ſubmitted to 
the National Aſſembly, as they are to 
a King, by a citizen whoſe love of- 


liberty will never be. honeſtly queſ- 


_— 


4 


| 


tioned ; whom the different factions 
would hate leſs, if he had not raiſed: 
himſelf above them by his diſinter- 
eſtedneſs; whom ſilence would have 
better. became, had he, like ſo many 
others, been indifferent to the glory of 
the National Aſſembly, and the con- 
fidence with which it is of importance 
it ſhould be ſurrounded ;- and who. 
cannot better teſtify his own confidence 
than by. laying. before it the truth with- 
out diſguiſe. 

« Gentlemen, I have obeyed the 
dictates of my conſcience, and the 
obligation of my oaths. I owed it 
to my country, to the King, and,; 
above all, to myſelf, whom the chances 
of war do not allow to poſtpone 
obſervations that I think uſeful ; and 
who wiſh to believe, that the Aſſembly 
will find in this a new homage of my 
devotion to its conſtitutional authority, 
of my perſonal gratitude, and of my 
reſpect.“ 

This letter, accompanied by one 
which he ſent to the King, with a 


copy of it, was received by the Aſ- 


ſembly with a degree of outrageous 
tumult. It was, however, decreed, 
that the letter. ſhould be printed ; 
but ſeveral members demanding that 
copies ſhould be ſent to the. eighty- 


three departments, a violent debate 
enſued, . 


38 
enſued, and continued a conſiderable 
time. M. Verginaud oppoſed the 
motion : he thought it would be too 
great a countenance given to a general 
of the army,. who might thus be en- 
abled to ſuperſede the laws, and de- 
ſtroy liberty. | 
M. Guadet affected to doubt its 
authenticity. It ſhould be recol- 
lected,” he ſaid, that when Crom- 
well wrote a letter, jn terms nearly 
ſimilar, liberty was no more in Eng- 
land. After a tumultuous debate, the 
letter was referred to the new com- 
miſſion for examining the ſtate of the 
kingdom. | | 
It has been obſerved, that if M. La 
Fayette was not well aſſured, that 
the ſentiments of his' army were 
in favour of this letter, he ſhould 
not have written it. And if, on the 
contrary, he was certain of being 


ſupported by his military, he ſhould - 


have marched to Paris, and diſperſed 
the traitors. 

That he was conſcious in his own 
mind of his army poſſeſſing the 
fame ſentiments as himſelf, no doubt 
can be poſſibly entertained. It was 
on his army that he could only 
depend for ſupport againſt a faction, 
whoſe vengeance he had now excited. 
Without ſuch a confidence, he would 
ſcarcely have written this letter of 
crimination and defiance ; but that 
he was deceived by the treacherous 
profeſſions of his ſoldiers, was found 
too fatally true for himſelf and the 
nation. Their deſertion of the law 
and the conſtitution, was the cauſe of 
his unfortunate captivity, and the 
dreadful calamities which have ſince 
awaited the country. That he had 
the greateſt aſſurance of his army's 
fidelity, is evident from the follow- 


ing paſſages, ſelected from the letter E the ſtate againſt all its enemies; 


- 
—— 
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| his army in his defence o 
| and the conſtitution, 
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he ſent to the King, when he incloſed 
that addreſſed to the Convention. 

After appealing to his Majeſty, 
as knowing the ardour, conſtancy, 
and devotion, he had always ſhewn 
to the cauſe of liberty, and the ſacred 
principles of humanity, equality, and 
juſtice, he exhorts him to continue 
firm in the authority delegated to him 
by the nation. 

* Perſiſt, Sire,” ſays La Feyette, 
te ſtrong in the authority which the 
national will has delegated to you, in 
the generous reſolution. of re 
the principles of the conſtitution 
againſt all their enemies. Let this 
reſolution, ſupported by all the acts 
of your private life, and by a firm 
and full exerciſe of the royal power, 
become the pledge of harmony, which, 
above all, in the moments ot crilis, 
cannot fail to be eſtabliſhed between 
the repreſentatives elected by the 
people, and their hereditary repre- 
ſentatives. It is in this reſolution, Sire, 
that for your country, and for yourſelf, 
are glory and ſafety. There you wil 
find the friends of liberty, all good 
Frenchmen, ranged around your 
throne to defend it againſt the ma- 
chinations of the rebellious, and the 
enterprizes of the factious. And |, 
Sire, who, in their honourable hatred, 
have found the recompence of my 
perſevering oppoſition—l will always 
merit it by my zeal to ſerve the cauſe 
to which my whole life is devoted, 
and by my fidelity to the oath which 
I have taken to the nation, the law, 
and the King.“ 

Conſcious of being ſupported by 

f the King 
romiſed 
FJ he per- 


he 
glory and ſafety to Louis, 
evered in the reſolution of defend- 


but 


but this confidence being deluſive, he 
fell a victim to his own integrity. 

The agitation, however, produced 
by his letter, and the banditti of St. 
Antoine, determining to demand of 
the King to ſanction the obnoxious 


| decrees, prepared the citizens of Paris 


for ſome great event. To enforce 
this demand, the above banditti 
threatened, in caſe of refuſal, to plant, 
as the tree of liberty, an aſpin in the 
garden of the Thuilleries. 


On Monday, the 18th of June, the 


Jacobin club declared itſelf per- 
manent. This meeting was, in the 
higheſt degree, tumultuous and out- 
rageous. They propofed that M. La 
Fayette ſhould be taken and ſent to 
Orleans, as a traitor : others wiſhed 
that a decree ſhould paſs denouncing 
him an enemy to France, and inviting 
all good patriots to murder him. 
While theſe were the tranſactions 
within, the Jacobins were, by their 
emiſſaries, endeavouring moſt earneſtly 
to excite the people to inſurreCtion 
without. Their endeavours were, un- 
tortunately, too ſucceſsful. 

The fituation of miniſters was now 
too dangerous to be defirable. The 
politic Dumourier, wiſhing at this 
moment to retrieve his loſt popularity, 
attempted again to court the favour 
of the Jacobins. To effe& this, he 
made a poſitive demand of the King, 
either to ſanction the decree for the 
camp near Paris, .or to accept of 
bis reſignation. His Majeſty perſiſt- 
ing in his refuſal, this miniſter reſign- 
ed. M. M. Morgues, La Coſte, &c. 
ſucceded. On the 18th of June, 
Major General Chambon was ap- 
pointed to the office of foreign affairs, 

Lajard, miniſter of war, and 
onticel, preſident of the de- 
partment of Jura, was appointed 
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miniſter of the interior: the depart- 


ment of Finance was kept vacant. - 


M. Dumourier, in a letter to the 
Aſſembly, requeſted leave to repair to 


the army, and concluded by wiſhing, 


that the ſame fate as Gouvion might 
ſpeedily prove his attachment to his 
country. Theſe artful profeſſions 
had the defired effect: he was re- 
ſtored to the full confidence of the 
Jacobins, and afterwards appointed 
to the command of the army on the 
Frontiers. | 
During this ſtate of ferment and 


_ outrage, which threatened an imme- 


diate exploſion in the mine, that had 
been ſo long preparing for the ſub- 
verſion of the government, the Na- 
tional Aſſembly proceeded to annihi- 
late every veſtige of nobility. June 
19th, being the anniverſary of the 
day when nobility was deſtroyed, 
M. Condorcet ſaid, they could not 
commemorate this act of completing 
the edifice of political equality better 
than by authorizing the departments 
to burn all the books of noble regiſters 
and titles. A decree to this purport 
was paſſed unanimouſly. 

The following letter was then read 
from the miniſter of Juſtice : 


« Mr. Preſident, 


© | have the honour to inform the 
Aſſembly, that the King has put 
the conſtitutional formula. The 
King will examine,” 1ſt, on the 
decree of May 27, 1792, which de- 
termines the caſes and the forms of 
the deportation of diſturbing prieſts ; 
2d, on the decree of the 8th in- 
ſtant, bearing that the armed force 
ſhall be augmented by 20,000 men, 
who ſhall afſemble on the 14th of 


July.” 
M. Lacroix 
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M. Lacroix obſerved, that the re- 
fuſing to ſanction ought to be an 
official communication ſigned by the 
King. The Aſſembly accordingly 
ordered. that ſuch a communication 
ſhould be tranſmitted and depoſited in 
the archives. 

On Wedneſday, June 20, M. 
Rcaderer, the Procurer General Syndic, 
appeared at the bar of the National 
Aſſembly, and repreſented that, in 
defiance of the law, and the reſolu- 
tions of the council-general and the 
department, a great number of armed 
citizens were aſſembled in the city 
and ſuburbs. And that, although 
there could be no doubt but that 
the object of the greater part was 
to give a new teſtimony of their 
zeal for liberty, and attachment to 
their repreſentatives, it was to be 
feared that ſome of them -meant, in 
this array, to preſent an addreſs to 


the King, who ought not to receive 


it, unleſs it was preſented by unarmed 
citizens As they wanted alſo to 
preſent another petition to the Aſſem- 
bly, he intreated the Legiſlature not 
to receive them, but to preſerve the 
laws and the conſtitution inviolate. A 


warm debate.enſued. 
M. Verginaud obſerved, that the 


Aſſembly, having often permitted 


citizens in arms to march through 
the hall, could not refuſe the ſame 
honour to thoſe who were now com- 
ing to make the ſame application. 
He was confident of the good diſpoſi- 
tion of this armed body ; but to pre- 
vent any alarm, a deputation of ſixty 
members might be ſent to wait-on the 
King, whom, he was certain, the citi- 
zens would not approach with arms 
in their hands. | 


While the Aſſembly were debating, 
whether this unconſtitutional deputa- 
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ſtill more numerous. 


tion ſhould be received or not, an im. 
menſe multitude, with M. M. $. 
Hurage and Santerre at their head, 
1 themſelves before the hall 

their own report, they amounted 
to 8, 000; but it is probable, they were 
They conſiſted 
of all the refuſe and deſperate of Pariz, 


A large portion of them were women, 


who carried ſtandards expreſſive of the 
moſt ſeditious intentions. One had at 
the end of. a pike, a heart, inſcribed 
beneath Ceur d'un Ariſtocrat. They 
requeſted permiſſion to paſs before the 


Aſſembly, and promiſed to prove, by 
their conduct, how ill-founded were 
the aſſertions that they meant to diſturb 


the public peace. The Afembly re- 
ſolved they ſhould be admitted. Being 
entered the hall, the orator, at the 
head of the deputation, made a long 
and violent ſpeech againſt the King 
and the court. A petition was then 


11 preſented, profeſſing their attachment 


to the conſtitution and the law, com- 
plaining of the inactivity of the army, 
and the high national court, and pray- 
ing leave to retain their arms until the 
conſtitution ſhould be finiſhed. They 
then paſſed through the hall. This 
proceſſion, which ſome accounts ſtate 
to have conſiſted of 15,000 men, 
women, and children, laſted two hours, 
when M. Santerre preſented the Preſ- 
dent with a banner, in return for the 
honour conferred on the inhabitants of 
St. Antoine, 

This numerous body immediately 
repaired to join an immenſe crowd, 
which had, by this time, collected 
round the palace and the garden of the 
Thuilleries. Here they arrived at hal 


1] paſt three. They broke open the gate, 


and paſſed without reſiſtance into the 
court, which was filled with National 


Guards, provided with cannon. 
F Y though 


though this force was ſufficient to have 
defended the palace againſt every at- 
tack, yet a reſpect for the lives of the 
deluded multitude, induced the King 
to forbear repelling force by force. — 


At four o'clock in the afternoon, the 


mob amounted to 40,000. The gate 
was abandoned ſo precipitately, that 
ſome of the guards left their arins.— 
Having pointed four cannon, under 
the veſtibule, two on the fide of the 
garden, and two on the ſide of. the 
court, they entered the palace at the 
moment when the Royal Family were 
at dinner. They threatened to burn 
it, if the doors were not opened. On 
their attempting to break open the 
door of the apartment where the King 
was, he roſe, and prevented the 
guards from reſiſting, ſaying calmly, 
«I will go to them—l will prevent 
them from breaking open the door.“ — 
On the inſtant the door opened, a pike, 
which had been thruſt againſt it to 
force it open, would have killed the 
King, had not a chaſſeur, with his 
hand, put it aſide. The party having 
thus entered the King's private room, 
a man, in a red bonnet, with a pike, 
and piſtols at his girdle, made the 
King fit down in an arm chair, put a 
pike between his legs, and interrogat- 
ed his Majeſty. He next inſiſted that 
the King ſhould wear his cap, which 
was the enſign of the Jacobins. He 
aſked him, It he wiſhed to oppoſe the 
people's happineſs? If he wiſhed to be 
King of Coblentz, or of the French? 
Preſenting him with two cockades, 
one white, and the other party colour- 
ed, he ſaid, that if the King choſe the 
firſt, he would conduct him ſafe to 
Coblentz ; but if he choſe the latter, 
he ſhould be of good faith, and ſanc-. 
ton the two decrees relative to the 


my and the 20,000 men. The 
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King aſked three days conſideration. 
The mob replied, that they would not 


| depart without a ſatisfactory promiſe. 


His Majeſty promited them, and took 
the national cockade. He was then 
led with the red bonnet on his head, 
and coloured ribbons on his arms, to 
the window, and ſhewn, in this equi— 
page, to the mob. He was next pre- 
ſented with a bottle, and defired to 
drink the health of the nation. Some 
of the attendants offered to bring a 
claſs; but the Sovereign refuſed the 
offer, and immediately drank out of 
the bottle. 

It would be an unpleaſing taſk to 
detail the indignities offered to the un- 
fortunate Monarch, or the torrents of 
abuſe to which he patiently ſubmitted. 
The mayor of Paris was unaccount- 
ably abſent during the greater part of 
theſe diſgraceful ſcenes. He marker 
to be careful not to appear until the 
mob had effected their purpoſe, of 
obliging the King to promiſe his ſanc— 
tion of the decrees in queſtion. When 
this was done Petion arrived; and, as 
if the mob had been raiſed by his order 
and contrivance, he cauſed them in- 
ſtantly to diſperſe : but he firſt gave 
them his approbation, and urged their 
perſeverance, in the following addreſs : 

«© Citizens, | 

* Your conduct has been firm anc 
worthy of a free people; it is neceſ- 
ſary to complete it by perſeverance and 
a love of order—the King deſires to 
be alone. I am going to retire, and I 
invite you to do the ſame.” 

When Petion entered, he affured 
his Majeſty he had nothing to fear. 
« The man,“ replied the Monarch, 
© who has a clear conſcience, fears 
nothing ;” and, taking the hand of a 
grenadier, who ſtood near him, ap- 
plied it to his breaſt, ſaying —< There, 

F | friend, 
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friend, feel my heart, whether it beats 
quicker than uſual.“ 

To the inceſſant demands of the po- 
pulace, the King replied, that it was 
his firm intention to preſerve the con- 
ſtitution; and to the torrents of abuſe, 


and the repeated threats againſt his 


life, he anſwered in the moſt pathetic 
tone of reſignation. Alas! if my 
life could ſecure the good of my coun- 
try, how willingly would J offer it as 
a ſacrifice.” . | 

The approach of night delivered the 
Monarch from this dreadful and humi- 
liating perſecution. The mayor hav- 
ing perſuaded the people to diſperſe, 
the palace was cleared of theſe unwel- 
come intruders between eight and nine 
o'clock in the evening. 

During the whole of the tumult, the 
Princeſs Elizabeth continued cloſe by 
the ſide of the King, her brother. This 
was too true a ſymptom of her being 
born to be the victim of her generous 
affection, for partaking in all his un- 
merited diſgraces and misfortunes.— 


When the rabble firſt broke into the 


lace, the Queen fainted, and with 
er children was accidentally ſeparated 
from his Majeſty, and conveyed to the 
apartments of the King's phyſician. 
Recovering, ſhe, in her Aaron, at- 
tempted to penetrate to the King; 
but ſhe was obſtructed by the mob 
breaking into the council- chamber. 
Fortunately, M. Lajard, the miniſter 
at war, and General Whittinghoff, had 
retired to the ſame ſpot. M. Lajard 
formed a kind of rampart of the great 


council table, which he placed againſt 


the door, with a double row of Nati- 
onal guards before it. Behind the table 
food the Queen with her children, the 
Princeſs de Lambelle, and ſome other 
ladies. In this fituation, ſhe remained 
the whole time, condemned to hear 


9 


the moſt indecent reproaches, and the 


fouleſt imprecations, from the meaneſt 


and moſt depraved of her ſex. 

On the firſt entrance of the mob 
into the palace, the deputation of ſixty 
members, ſent by the National Af. 
ſembly, arrived, with orders to exert 
themſelves for the preſervation of peace 
and perſonal ſafety. During this tu- 
mult, the deputation was renewed three 
times, 

Theſe events, on the 20th of June, 
were beheld as too certain a pre- 
lude to the downfal of monarchy and 
all government in France.——Men 


of reflection — thoſe evils 


which have ſince happened in this 
devoted country. From this moment, 
all reſpect to authority, all order, 
all ſubordination, ceaſed. A momen- 
tary ſhame, indeed, appeared at firſt 
in the Pariſians; and the directory 
of the department determined to 
take every ſtep to prevent a repeti- 
tion of ſuch outrages. At the head 
of this directory, which was com- 
poſed of ſome of the moſt reſpectable 
erſons. in the kingdom, were M. 
57119 andy and M. Talleyrand ; 
the former biſhop of Autun, who 
were determined to adopt every means 
for preventing, in future, ſimilar out- 
rages. The conduct of M. Petion 
was juſtly ſuſpected. One of the 
firſt meaſures adopted by the depart- 
ment was, therefore, to publiſh a de- 
claration, That the events of the 
20th of June could not have hap- 
pened, had the exiſting laws, and 
articularly thoſe relating to the public 
orce, been better known by the cl 
tizens, and better executed by the ma- 
giſtrates. | 
To the above declaration, M. 
Petion publiſhed a very voluminous 
anſwer, demanding a proſecute 


0 


o AY. At 


to be commenced ; and, in general 
terms, proteſting his innocence. The 
department next publiſhed an ad- 
vertiſement to the people of Paris, 
exhorting them to peace and ſub- 
ordination, and intimating, that 
there exiſted a ſecret connection be- 
tween the external and the internal 
foes of public tranquility. A pe- 
tition was alſo ſent to the National 
Aſſembly, complaining, in very ſevere 
terms, of the outrages on the 20th. 
This was ſigned by the moſt reſpect- 
able of the inhabitants. Different de- 


. partments ſent likewiſe addreſſes to the 
| ſame effect. 


On the 21ſt, the King ſent the 
following letter to the National Aſ- 
ſembly : 


The National Aſſembly is already 
apprized of the events of yeſter- 
day. No doubt Paris is full of con- 
ſternation. I leave to the prudence 
of the Aſſembly the management of 
the conſtitution, and alſo the indi- 
vidual liberty of the hereditary re- 
preſentative of the people. France 
will learn what has happened, with 
grief. With reſpect to myſelf, 
nothing ſhall deter or prevent me 
from ſteadily purſuing, without the 
leaſt diſtruſt, the views directed by 
the conſtitution, which J have ſworn 
to maintain, and to acquire thoſe ends 
it preſcribes, | 


(Signed) © LOUIS.” 


This letter, full of patriotiſm, re- 
fignation, and fortitude, was followed, 
next day, by a proclamation from this 
perſecuted Monarch : 


* The French cannot learn, without 
grief, that a multitude, excited by 
ome factious perſons, have come 


| 
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with arms in their hands, into the 
habitation of the King ; have drawn 
cannon into the hall of the guards ; 
have forced the doors of his apart- 
ment with hatchets, and, there, auda- 
ciouſly abuſing the name of the nation, 
have endeavoured to obtain, by force, 
the ſanction his Majeſty had refuſed to 
two decrees. 

The King had to oppoſe, to the 
menaces and to the inſults of the fact 
tion, only his conſcience and his love 
for the public welfare. 

« The King was ignorant at what 
limits they would ſtop; but he can 
aſſure the n nation, that violence, 
to whatever exceſs it may be carried, 
will never force his conſent to that 
which he thinks contrary to the public 
intereſt. 

« He expoſes, without regret, his 
tranquility, and his ſafety ; he ſa- 
crifices, without pain, even his en- 
joyment of the rights belonging to a 
throne, and which the law ſhould 
1 inviolably ſacred reſpecting 

im, as well as reſpeCting all citizens, 
But the hereditary repreſentative 
of the French nation having ſevere 
duties to fulfil—if he can ſacrifice 
his own repoſe, he cannot abandon 
his duty. 

If thoſe, who would overthrow 
his monarchy, require one further 
crime, they may commit it. In the 
preſent ſtate of the criſis in which 
the King finds himſelf, he will give 
to all the conſtituted authorities, an 
example of that courage and firm- 
neſs which can only ſave the empire. 
He, therefore, orders all the admini- 


ſtrative bodies and municipalities to 


watch over the ſafety of perſons and 
properties. | 

(Signed) LOUIS.“ 

F2 This 


* 
This firm, but moderate appeal, 
ſerved only to increaſe the inſolence 


and outrage of the Jacobins. For, 
on the 23d, the miniſter of the home 
department informed the Aſſembly 
of the following placart, which had 
been ſtuck up in the Fauxbourg of St. 


Antoine: 


Petition of the Faurbourgli of St. An- 
toine to the National Afembly. 


The men, of the 14th of July, 
riſe a ſecond time, and are come to 
denounce a King no longer worthy 
to fill the throne. We demand his 
head. 
our deſires, our arms are raiſed, and 
we will extirpate the traitors, wherever 
we find them, even amongſt your- 
ſelves.” 


This being read, a voice in the 
Aſſembly called for the Order of the 
Day,. at which the members in gene- 


ral expreſſed their indignation, and 


demanded that the member ſhould be 
ſent to the Abbey. The memorial 
was afterwards referred to the new 
committee of twelve, to report in the 
evening. 


At this time, the National Aſſembly, 


ſupported by this committee of twelve, 


who were afterwards ſacrificed for 
their oppoſition to Robeſpierre, ſeemed 
to be anxiouſly adopting every mea- 
ſure, for the preſervation of the govern- 
ment, from the violences with which 
it was threatened by the outrageous 
Jacobins. 


In the evening ſeſſion, M. Mouraire 


reported, in the name of the com- 
mittee, that the text of the law re- 
ſpecting the troubles being formal, 
the committee could preſent no new 
legiſlative meaſure ; but propoſed to 


If you refuſe to comply with 
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invite, in the name of liberty, all good 
citizens to join the conſtituent au— 
thorities, for the ſupport of order, and 
the ſecurity of perſons. This propoſal 
the Aſſembly, anxious to prove its 
determined reſolution to ſupport the 
law, decreed, without any diſcuſſion, 
and ordered it to be ſent to the twenty- 
three departments. g 


This letter, ſent as above on the 22d, 
from the King, was read by the violent 
Bazire. He ſtated it, as the cauſe of 
the confuſion ſtill being continued; 
and, therefore, he denounced it. The 
Jacobins ſtimulated the populace to 
tear it from every wall on which it was 
found. 


Petion, to ſcreen himſelf from the 
ſuſpicions which he knew were enter- 


tained of his hoſtile deſigns againſt the 


King and the government, cauſed the 
following proclamation to be iſſued by 
the Municipality : 


Citizens, preſerve tranquility, and 
ſee your dignity. | 

Guard againſt the ſnares which 
are laid for you. It is wiſhed to create 
diviſions among the citizens, armed 
and unarmed. 

“Cover, with your arms, the King 
of your conſtitution. Environ his per- 
ſon with reſpect, that his aſylum may 
be ſacred. 

* Reſpect, and cauſe to be re- 
ſpected, the National Aſſembly, and 
the Majeſty of the repreſentatives of a 
free people. 

o Do not aſſemble in arms, the law 
forbids it ; and this law has juſt been 
renewed. | 

* In crowds, the moſt innocent 
may mingle with the worſt inten- 
tioned. 

« The law reproves.- all violence, 

and 
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and you have intruſted to your magi- 
ſtrates the execution of this law. 

« Shew yourſelves worthy of liberty; 
and remember, that the people, who 
are the moſt free, are alſo moſt the 


llaves of their laws. 


(Signed PETION, Mayor, 
DE JOLY, Regiſtrar.” 


The National Aſſembly were in— 
formed by the miniſter of the Interior, 
that the enemies cf the people, and 
of liberty, ſought every means to over- 
throw the conſtitution, by uſurping 
the language of patriotiſm ; and that 
they were upon the point of miſlead- 
ing again the people of Paris to tumult 
and outrage. They, therefore, ex- 
preſſed their abhorrence of ſuch pro- 
ceedings, in the following ſhort ad- 
dreſs to the people : 


* Juſtly indignant at the criminal 
provocations and placarts which have 
been denounced to us, and conlider- 
ing that the duty of the legiſlative 
body is to maintain the conſtitution, 
and the inviolability of the hereditary 
repreſentation of the nation ; that the 
laws have committed to the conſtituted 
authorities all the means neceſſary to 
ſecure order and public tranquility, we 
declare, that it is unneceſſary to take 
any new legiſlative meaſures. We 
have only to invite, in the name of the 
Nation, and of Liberty, all citizens to 
be faithful to thoſe to whom the con- 
ſtitution is committed ; to unite all our 
efforts to thoſe of the conſtituted. au- 
thorities, for the maintenance of public 
tranquility, and for guaranteeing the 

ety of perſons and properties.“ 

The National Aſſembly next decreed 

e publication of the preſent act, and 
ordered the miniſter of the Interior to 


| 
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give an exact account, every day, of 
the ſtate of Paris, 

The inſolence of the Jacobins 
having increaſed intolerably after the 
violence; they committed on the 20th 
of June, and as their vengeance was 
now particularly directed againſt M. 
La Fayette, he, conceiving it neceſſary, 
preſented himſelf, on the 28th, at the 
Bar of the National Aſſembly. No 
ſooner had he arrived at the hotel, 
than he was waited upon by ſeveral. 
battalions of the National Guards. 
A Tree of Liberty, ornamented with 
enſigns and cockades, was planted 
before his door, and every circum- 
ſtance evinced the return of affection. 
in the people to their former friend 
and benefactor. He appeared at the 
Bar with that dignified. confidence, 
which integrity alone can beſtow. 
As a reaſon for appearing among 
them he ſtated, that the ſhame and 
indignation of his army,. at the out- 
rages of the 20th, were increaſing ſo 
alarmingly, as could only be appeaſed 
by his promiſing them to appear thus 
alone before the repreſentatives of the 


nation, and to demand, in their name, 


that order, reſpect, and obedience, 
ſhould be reſtored to the laws. He 
had, therefore, done this to moderate 
their reſentment againſt the factions of 
Paris. He avowed his letter of the 


| 16th, intreated the Aſſembly to ſave 


the country from ruin, by diflolving 
the factious clubs, and. inflicting ex- 
emplary puniſhments on. the. authors, 
of the late diſgraceful riots. 

The Jacobins were filled with 
conſternation at the arrival of La 
Fayette, and his appearance in the 
Aſſembly. To render him odious, 
they redoubled their exertions. The 
name of Cromwell was echoed from 


every preſs ; and their indefatigable 
| emiſſaries 
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emiſſaries ſo far ſucceeded, as to cauſe 
him to be burnt in effigy. In the 
Aſſembly, he was violently attacked 
by Iſnard, Guadet, and ſome others 
of the anti-conſtitutionaliſts. He was, 
however, defended by M. Raymond, 
in a moſt forcible and eloquent ſpeech. 
Being aſſured, that his preſence any 
longer in Paris could not effect the 
good purpoſe he hoped—of preſervin 
the King and the government, he left 
the city on the 30th, and proceeded to 
his army. 

That the officers, at leaſt, of both 
armies, ſincerely ſympathized in the 
indignity offered to the hereditary 
chief magiſtrate of the nation, is 
evident from the letter of Marſhal 
Luckner to the King. This was 
communicated on the 29th, to the 
Aſſembly, by the miniſter of war. 
In that letter, the Marſhal declares, 
publicly, his approbation of the con- 
duct of M. La Fayette, and expreſſes, 
in the moſt forcible terms, the ſenti— 
ments of the ſoldiers on the 20th. 
Their indignation, Sire, ſaid he, 
« was terrible and ſudden, and the 
army admire your courage.” 

On the ſame day, the miniſter of 
. juſtice communicated a plan, pro- 
poſed by the King, as a ſubſtitute for 
the two decrees which he had refuſed 
to ſanction. With reſpect to protect- 
ing the capital, the King propoſed 
to levy forty-two new battalions, to be 
ſtationed between Paris and the 
enemy, inſtead of immediately at the 
capital. By this, he meant, a ſecond 
line ſhould be formed behind the army, 
then on the frontiers. As to the danger 
of the refractory prieſts, the — * 


aſſured the Aſſembly, that it was the 
ſtrict intention of the King, to enforce 
the execution of the laws againſt all 
diſturbers of the public peace, 


To prove that the intentions of the 
Jacobins were not agreeable to their 
profeſſions, it has been well remarked, 
that, at the period in queſtion, the 
army of La Fayette amounted only to 
between 17 and 18,000 effective men, 
and that the army of Luckner did not 
exceed 23,000. The propoſed aug- 
mentation was, therefore, inadequate to 
defend the capital. And, if it was 
ſincerely intended for that purpoſe, 
it ſhould have been ſtationed nearer 
the frontiers, in h a manner as 
to enable it to co-operate with the 
army already commiſſioned for the 
defence of the country. Had ſuch 
a force been ſtationed in or near 
the metropolis, it would only have 
increaſed the licentiouſneſs already 
too turbulent in the city. They 
muſt reciprocate in the corruption of 
morals and diſcipline ; and, while 
promoting the depravity of others, 
muſt have inevitably depraved them- 
ſelves. ; 

The Aſſembly, however, perſiſted in. 
their decree; and the Federates, in 
the name of the new levies, were in- 
vited by the Jacobins to repair to Paris, 
without any lawful authority. 

M. John de Brie, on the 1ſt of July, 
cauſed, by his motion, the Afembly 
to proclaim, © that the country was in 
danger.” This was followed by ten 
other reſolutions, ordering, that all 
citizens, having beenNational Guards, 
ſhould be on permanent duty, and 
every officer at his poſt. 

While theſe affairs were tranſacting 
in the metropolis, the French armies 
had made ſome progreſs in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. On the 18th of June, 
Courtray ſurrendered, after a ſhort re- 
ſiſtance, to the arms of Marſhal Luck 
ner. About the ſame period, M. 
Carle took poſſeſſion of Y pres, = 
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the country adjacent. M. La Fayette 
had alſo advanced, and gained poſſeſ- 
fon of St. Ghiflain, and the — of 
Mons. Marſhal Luckner ſoon after- 
wards entered Menin. 

The department of Paris, enraged 
at the late violent proceedings, could 
not refrain from expreſſing their ſenti- 
ments upon the occaſion in the follow- 
ing inſtructions to the citizens of 

aris: | 


© Citizens, ſecret enemies of the 
public weal, mingled among you, with 
to make you ſerve their purpoſes. 

Our enemies, thinking it neceſſary 


that the King ſhould be out of the 


kingdom, and not daring to carry him 


off, with, therefore, that you would 
force him to eſcape. 

“They know, that moſt of the 
powers of Europe, aſſured of the 
King's perſonal liberty, refuſe to unite 
with the King of Hungary to make 
war upon us: and they are ſolicitous, 
at leaſt, to make theſe Kings believe, 
that his Majeſty is not free, in order 
that may draw them into the hoſtile 
league againſt us. 

© They know, that the popular ma- 
giſtrates are charged to guarantee, in 
the midſt of us, reſpe& for the laws; 
and they hope to vilify and deſtroy 
theſe magiſtrates, by placing them be- 
tween the neceſſity of extreme rigour, 
or oprobrious inactivity, while crimes 
are perpetrating. 

_* They know, that all enlightened 
citizens, who underſtand the conſtitu- 
tion, are devoted to its defence ; and 
they deſire to ſeparate them and the 
conſtitution from the uninformed mul- 


titude, They even wiſh to bring them | 


to a trial of ſtrength with each other, 
and thus to enkindle a civil war. 
In a word, they know that the 


| 


cauſe of liberty, which is the cauſe of 
equality, cannot be better defended in 
the eyes of all nations, than by the 
wiſdom and dignity of the French peo- 
ple; and they wiſh to diſhonour a part 
of that people by exciting mobs, in 
which they mingle themſelves, to ac- 
complith their deſperate and ſangui- 
nary purpoſes. They wiſh to make 
you demand from the King, the revo- 
cation of the veto, which he has pro- 
nounced to two decrees. You do not 
perceive, that if the King had yielded 
to the demand of armed thouſands, aſ- 
ſembled and threatening him in his 
palace, he would have declared to all 
Europe, that he was not free. 

* They force you to penetrate into 
his dwelling, which is. ſurely not leſs 
ſacred than your own. They tell you, 
the doors are not ſhut againſt us, and 
they break them open before you. 
They tell you, the King ſhall be re- 
ſpected, which you believe; for you 
feel in your hearts, for his Majeſty. 


But yet, in your preſence, they offend 
and outrage him. 

e They ſtrive to make you believe, 
that the ſovereignty, poſſeſſed entirely 
by the French people, is the particu- 


lar property of the ſuburb which they 
excite, and of the groups aſſembling 
round them. They afſure you, that 


the conſtituted powers ought and 


that they ſhall humble before you. 
Citizens, this language is a ſnare. 
Our enemies know well, that the ma- 


| giſtrates, conſtituted by the people, 


and appointed by the citizens, cannot 
yield to illegal crowds. The traitors 
hope, that, amid an irritated people, 
they may, with impunity, aim mor- 
tal blows at the magiſtrates of the na- 
tion. | 

« They dare alſo to tell you, that 
your are all that national force, exerted 


wes I 
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in 1789, and that nothing, therefore, 


can reſiſt you. Citizens, this is ano- 
ther ſnare. In 1789, there burſt forth 
an inſurrection ; a powerful inſurrec- 
tion, from its being general, -and 
ſpreading over all the empire ; a holy 
inſurrection, from its being directed 
againſt oppreſſion, exiſting by no pow- 
ers conſtituted by the people, or con- 
ferred by their Ne ee At 
Preſent, all is changed. Nothing can 
now ariſe but ſeditions, tumults, and 
revolts, puniſhable by the laws, and 
eaſy to be ſuppreſſed. And why? Be- 
cauſe we have a conſtitution, ſanct ion- 
ed by the oath of every Frenchman, 
determined to puniſh the factious. 

* Theſe factious men tell you, that 
the conſtitution is bad ; and that it 
muſt be inſtantly changed, without 
even a trial, and without the forms 
Ss by the conſtitution itſelf. 
The army at Coblentz ſays nothing 
elſe. Citizens, every thing tending to 
deſtroy the conſtitution, tends alſo to 
a counter- revolution. Liberty is de- 
ſtroyed, if the nation ſhall concert with 
inteſtine factions, the ſame as if it con- 
certed with our external enemies. 

5 Citizens, theſe external enemies 
menace 'our frontiers; their force is 
formidable ; the union and exerciſe of 
ours is neceſſary. Peace muſt reſide 
among ourſelves, if we mean to be 
formidable to them. On them we 
muſt direct our arms and our inceſſant 
attention. It is to the frontiers, and 
to the ſtandards, unfurled amid our 
armies, that we ought all to haſten and 
rally, brothers, to defend the cauſe of 


freedom againſt tyranny.“ 


(Signed) 
La Rochk rover, Preſident. 
BLoNDELL, Secretary.” 


This was given in the council of the 


department of Paris, the 23d of June, 
1792, in the 4th year of Liberty.“ 


The above picture of the Jacobins' 
meditated deſperation ; and the arti- 
hces they adopted to ſubvert the go- 
vernment, was too juſt and forcibly 
drawn, not to excite their reſolution 
to puniſh the authors, whenever a 
favourable opportunity offered. But, 
for the preſent, they contented them- 
ſelves with the miſchief they had done, 
without attempting any addition to 
their violence. Their time and atten— 
tion were now directed to form plans 
of future attack on the King and the 
conſtitution, that would effectually 
poſſeſs them of the objects they had 
marked, to gratify their inordinate and 
unprincipled ambition. 

The King, ſenſible that his own 
ſafety, and that of France, depended 
on unanimity among the different de- 
partments of the government, wrote, 
on the 5th, of July, to the National 
Aſſembly to the following purport :— 
He reminded them of the approach- 
ing epoch, for the commemoration of 
that part of alliance on the altar of the 
country, on the 14th of July. That 
the law, forbidding all particular fede- 
rations, only allowed an annual renewal 
of the federative part of the chiet 
town of each diſtrict. He obſerved, 
that when a great nation was waging 
war abroad, in defence of liberty, the 
neceſlity of peace at home was felt to 
be indiſpenſible. When all the intel- 


tine diſſentions ſeemed to coincide with 
the foreign, and wicked men ſtrove to 


excite troubles, the peaceable citizen 
claimed encouragement. They ought, 
he ſaid, to prove to the armies on the 
frontiers, they were fighting for the 
peace and liberty of France, and het 


people. And he thought a ſurer pledg® 
| could 
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rould not be given of this, than the 
union of the two conſtituted powers, 
renewing, on the 14th of July, round 
the altar of their country, the ſame re- 
ſolution—To live free, or die. 


He ſaid a great number of French- 
men were collected from all the de- 
partments; and that they thought to 
double their force and courage, by 
celebrating the anniverſary federation 
with the citizens of Paris, before their 
departure for the frontiers. He then 
expreſſed his deſire of going into the 
midſt of his ſubjects, thus aſſembled, 
to receive their oaths, and thus to 


prove to the evil-diſpoſed, who ſought 


to ruin the country, by dividing the 
King from his people, that they were 
animated by one and the ſame ſpirit, 
that of the conſtituion ; and that, if 
they were compelled to war, it was 
principally by internal peace that they 
wiſhed to prepare and aſſure them- 
ſelves of victory. 


Having ſent, as above, his ſenti- 
ments to the Aſſembly ; he next cauſ- 
ed a notification to be made to all the 
powers of Europe. In this he ſtated, 
that being informed that perſons were 
ſtill continuing to uſe his name, to pro- 
poſe negociations with foreign courts, 
to make loans, and even levies of 
foreign troops, and being again deſir- 
ous of — 4 in a ſolemn man- 
ner, his attachment to the conſtitution, 
which he had freely accepted, and 
{worn to defend, he diſavowed all de- 
clarations, proteſtations, negociations 
with foreign courts, loans, levies, of 
foreign troops, purchaſe of arms, war- 
like ſtores, and others, and generally 
all acts, public and private, made, in 
his name, by Louis Staniſlaus, Charles 
Philip, Louis Joſeph, and Louis An- 
thony Henry, French Princes, and by 

3 


N 


other emigrants, rebels to the laws, 
and to their country. 

He declared, that his own intereſts, 
and thoſe of the people, of whom he 
was the hereditary repreſentative, were 
for ever inſeparable. That the govern- 
ment {the execution of which being 
confided to him) he would maintain in 
all its purity. 

Firm in this reſolution, he charged 
his miniſters of foreign affairs, to 
notify to all the powers, that, intirely 
devoted to the cauſe of the French 
people, he would uſe all the force, 
with which. he was intruſted, againſt 
the enemies of France, whatever pre- 
texts might be employed to coun- 
tenance the armed aſſemblies of the 
emigrants, or to ſupport them in their, 
hoſtile preparations. 

On the 6th of July, the King an- 
nounced to the Aſſembly, that ano- 
ther enemy had been added to the 
confederation againit French liberty, 
That the inſidious conduct of the King 
of Pruſſia having my indicated hoſtile 
intentions againſt France, was now 
marching 52,000 men, to co-operate 
with the King of Hungary. About the 
ſame period, the Aſſembly received 
advices from Marſhal Luckner, that 
the numbers of the enemy were ſuch 
as to render it impoſſible for him to 
proceed farther into the Auſtrian ter- 
ritories, without the danger of bein 
cut off from a communication wit 
the army of M. La Fayette; that the 
Pruſſians and Auſtrians were bearing 


| down upon him in two columns; that, 


in conſequence of theſe circumſtances, 
he had ordered his camp to be raiſed, 
and was himſelf retiring towards Valen- 
ciennes, and M, La Fayette towards 
Givet. | * 
A ſubſequent diſpatch announced 


the actual retreat of the armies; and 
G | that 
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that, in breaking up the camp of 
Courtray, ſome of the enemy, having 
poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, had fired 
upon Field Marſhal Jary. To 
vent ſimilar outrages, he ſet fire to the 
ſuburbs, and conſumed ſeveral houſes. 
This conduct of M. Jary, was confider- 
ed as diſgraceful, and injurious to the 
cauſe of France. He was, therefore, 
diſmiſſed from his command. 

What induced the French Generals 
to abandon ſo haſtily the Netherlands, 
Was never completely explained. Soon 
after Marſhal Luckner was appointed 
to the northern army, it was thought 
that the plan and operations were left 
entirely to the diſcretion of the Gene- 
rals themſelves; but it was afterwards 
inſinuate 
had fallen from M. Luckner himſelf, 
that they retreated only by the expreſs 
order of the court. Had this been 
true, it would have been a juſt charge 
againſt the King, which nothing could 
have juſtified or extenuated. lt would 
have proved a poſitive exiſtence of a 
conſpiracy in the court, fatally defign- 
ed againſt the liberties of the nation. 
The fact, however, was never eſtab— 
liſhed upon competent evidence. 

On the 6th of July, the council 
general of the department. of Paris, 
after a long fitting, pronounced the 
ſuſpenſion of M. Petion, from the of- 
fice of Mayor; and of M. Manuel, 


the Procureur of the Commune. The 


Federates, about this period, arrived 


at Paris. Their conſiderable numbers 
evinced the agitation of the public 
mind. | | 

Ihe points on which the two parties 
differed, were, that of pure democra- 
cy on the. one part, and. the inſtitution 
of an Upper Chamber, ſimilar to the 
Britiſh Houſe of Peers, on the other. 
Such an.. inſtitution, as a remnant-of 


1 


pre- 


d, by ſome expreſſions which 


| 


— — 


merous. 
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ariſtocracy, was regarded by the 
French with almoſt as much abhor- 
rence as abſolute monarchy itſelf, 
while 1ts eſtabliſhment was conſidered 
as the great object with the court, to 
give permanence to the conſtitution, 
which was now perceived, by the true 
friends of civil liberty, to be in danger 
of annihilation.” The violent party 
were determined to purſue their in- 
ceſſant attacks, until they ſaw the 
government wrecked on the rocks of 
their ambition. The real friends of 
liberty were miſled, by the machina- 
tions of the Orleans Junto, to aſſiſt in 
dethroning the King ; and did not ſee 
their error until either themſelves, or 
their friends, were conducted to the 
ſcaffold. D 

The moderate party was ſtil] nu- 
It was alſo imagined, that 
there were many who might ſecretly: 
incline either to the Court, or the 
Republicans, who were yet fo. well: 
diſpoſed as to be willing to reſign. 
ſomewhat of their wiſhes to preſerve 
peace and order. This cauſed the 
Aſſembly, in general, to be of opinion, 
that the common ſafety of the nation 
depended alone on their unanimity. In- 
particular, on the. 7th of July, when 
M. Briſſot aſcended the Tribune, to 


pronounce: a diſcourſe on the means of 


ſecuring the ſtate againſt all its ene- 
mies, M. Lamourette, the patriotic 
biſhop of Lyons, requeſted to be heard 
for a few minutes. He ſtated the ne- 
ceſſity of a cordial union of all the 
members of the legiſlature. On this 
alone, depended the maintenance of 
the rights of the people, and the pre: 
ſeryation of liberty. © There exiſt,” 
ſaid-he,.* two parties in the afſembly ; 
theſe. parties accuſe each other ; the 
one, of wiſhing for a Republic; the 
other, of meditating the eſtabliſhment 

of... 
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of Two Chambers. Let us be united; 
we ſhall thus become formidable. Our 
union will be more efficient againſt our 
enemies, than all the cannon which 

uard our frontiers. Let us make a 
; Plemn ſacrifice, of our paſſions and 
our prejudices, on the altar of our 
country; let us give a great example 
to Europe, and inſpire our enemies 
with terror; there 1s nothing incom- 
patible but vice and virtue. Let all 
who deteſt a Republic, and the two 
chambers, riſe.” The words were 
ſcarcely uttered, when the two ſides 
roſe, threw up their hats, and, by an 
inſtantaneous impulſe, ſtretched forth 
their arms, and embraced each other. 
Loud applauſes were heard from every 
part of the Hall. Signs of the utmoſt 
harmony prevailed. The two parties 
ſwore an immortal union, and took 
their ſeats ꝑromiſcuoufly. 

M. Emmery propofed immediately 
to carry the joyful intelligence, as 
minutes of the ſitting, to the King. 
M. Bazire faid, that the Adminiſ- 
trative Bodies ſhould be ordered to 
communicate the event of this glo- 
rious moment to all the citizens. 
M. Camot ſaid, that the judicial 
powers ſhould be ordered likewiſe to 
redouble their vigilance and activity. 
Another member propoſed, that the 
extract of the minutes ſhould be ſent 
to the eighty-three departments, and 

the army. Theſe different propoſitions 
were decreed, and a deputation of 
twenty-four members, with the Biſhop 
of Lyons at their head, immediately 
Proceeded to the King; and the 
Adminiſtrative Bodies were charged 
to communicate it, without delay, to 
the citizens. | 

While the deputation was gone to 
the King, it was announced to the 


Aſſembly, that the directory of the 


| 


from every quarter. 


| 


5t 
department of Paris had, as before 
ſtated, ſuſpended M. Petion from his 
office of Mayor, for not having pre- 
vented the tumultuous proceedings of 
the. 20th of June. 

On the return af the deputation 
to the King, the Biſhop of Lyons 
ſaid,“ 888 to , 4 order of 
the National Aſſembly, we waited 
on the King in his apartment. His 
Majeſty having heard the extract from 
the minutes, anſwered, that it was 
impoſſible for him to receive news 
dearer to his heart, and that he 
yielded to his urgent deſire of coming 
to teſtify to the Aſſembly, all the joy 
with which this- union inſpired him.” 
The Biſhop of Lyons had ſcarcely 
finiſhed his information, when the 
approach of the King was annnouced. 
The King, attended by his miniſters, 
entered the Hall, amid the loud and 
reiterated plaudits of the whole Af- 
ſembly. Acclamations of © Vive le 
Roi! Vive la Liberte!” reſounded 
His Majeſty, 
without the leaſt ceremony, ſeated him- 
ſelf by the Preſident, and thus ad- 
dreſſed the Aﬀembly : 


c Gentlemen, 


The act the moſt affecting to me 
is, that of the union of all, for the 
ſafety of our country. I have long 
wiſhed for this fortunate moment; 
my anxious defire is now accompliſh- 
ed. I come to declare to you, in 
perſon, that the Nation and the King 
are but one. If their exertions are 
directed to the ſame object, their 
united efforts will fave France. At- 
tachment to the conſtitution will unite 
all Frenchmen. Of this attachment 
the King will always ſet them the 


example,” | 
G2 Univerſal | 


— — . — 


32 
Univerſal plaudits, with repeated 


ſhouts of © Vive le Roi!” followed 
immediately this patriotic declaration 
- of royalty. 


The Preſident anſwered, 


Sire, 


The memorable epoch that brings 


you into the midſt of the delegates 
of the people, is a ſignal of joy to 
the friends of liberty, and of terror 
to its enemies. The harmony of the 
conſtituted powers will give the re- 

uilite energy to the French nation. 
She will be thus enabled to diſſolve 
the league of tyrants, conſpired againſt 
her independence and her conſtitution ; 
and ſhe already ſees, in the candour of 
your proceedings, the omen of your 
ſucceſſes.” 


The King ſaid again, © I was 
ſorry, Gentlemen, to be obliged to 
wait for a deputation, which con- 
ſiderably delayed my coming among 
you.” This was followed by new 
burſts of joyful applauſe. The 
ſpeech of the King, and the anſwer 
of the Preſident, with an extract of 
the procedings, were ordered to be 
printed. 

Thus ended this memorable ſeflion ! 
which was directed, but in vain, 
to reſtore harmony, tranquility, and 
mutual confidence, between the King 
and his people. The Biſhop of 
Lyons was thought to have exerted 
theſe endeavours without any previ- 
ous intimation or concert with any 
party whatever. The patriotic part 
of the Aſſembly may, however, be 
ſuppoſed to have zealouſly embraced 
ſo favourable an opportunity of 
demonſtrating the- purity of their in- 
tentions in oppoſition to the more 
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events; but unfortunately, the good 


i 


{| exiſtence. 


friendſhip, repreſented the reconcilia- 


| 


factious and deſperate party. This 
mutual ardour, between the Royaliſts 
and the well-meaning citizens, ſeem- 
ed to promiſe the moſt happy 


effects were but momentary, in their 
Thoſe who were fond of 
peace and order had, however, the 
means of diſengaging themſelves from 
the trammels of the more violent. 
To this circumſtance may be attributed. 
the apparent tranquility of the day 
of confederation. The ſucceeding 
evils, that were meditated againſt the 
King and his government, were, for 
the inſtant, deferred; and had the 
court acted with more diſcretion, and 
the Combined Powers with more 
temperance and integrity, the factious 
party might have found, in this union 
of the real patriots with the govern- 
ment, their ambitious deſigns. entirely 
fruſtrated. But the mal-contents, 
finding a coalition formed, which 
threatened their hopes with annihila- 
tion, becoming proportionably jealous,. 
had determined to ſever, by every 
means in their power, the bands. 
of union between the executive go- 
vernment and the legiſlative ; and as. 
the courts were filled with appre- 
henſions of the deſigns meditating 
againſt them, relaxed in that confi- 
dence of their friends, who could 
only be their ſupport, and thus 
expoſed themſelves to the artful 
deligns of their real enemies. Thoſe 
who ſought every opportunity to 
excite diſtruſt in the parties, now 
joined in apparent confidence and 


tion of the 7th of July, as an in- 
tended compromiſe relative to the 
affair of M. Petion and Manuel. 
This inſinuation they ſupported by 
adverting to the following . 
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of the — — their ſuſ- 
enſion aroſe from events, in which 
be was perſonally concerned, he 


thought it more agreeable to pru- 


dence to relinquiſh the exerciſe of his 


prerogative, in this inſtance, and to 
refer the decifion of the ſubject to 
the National Aſſembly. The faction 
repreſented, that the affected mag- 
nanimity of the King was only an 
artful deſign to throw the odium 
of the deciſion, whatever it might 
be, on the legiſlature. By their in- 
fluence and machinations, they cauſed 
the National Aſſembly to determine, 
that the Executive Power could not 
be diſcharged from his duty of decid- 
ing upon the ſubject; and that the 
repreſentation could only interfere in 
cale of an appeal. Here the Jaco- 
bins, to ſerve their purpoſe, obliged 
the King to exerciſe his prerogative, 
after having, in the inſtance of the 
army and the clergy, obliged him 
to relinquiſh this right of his royalty. 
This action, which correſponded ſo 
much with his love of peace, and 
was ſo congenial to his diſpoſition, 
he greatly lamented he was not ſuf- 
fered to adopt, It was, therefore, 
with the greateſt reluctance, that he 


confirmed the ſuſpenſion of the mayor; 


and an appeal being made to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, he was reſtored to 
his office. He, and his friends, ſaw 
now clearly the deſigns of the deſpe- 
rate Junto. They were determined 
to compe] him to commit acts that 
ſhould diſguſt his people, and to ſet 
aſide thoſe acts they had inſtigated, 
in order to acquire the praiſe and 
confidence he had forfeited. 


On the ſame evening that the King 
r his confirmation of Petion's 
penſion, he gave notice, that he 


8 


| 7th, were now rapidly vaniſhing. 
odium of the ſuſpenſion was now ſo 


'68 


| had appointed M. de Joly to the Home 


* ; 
he favourable appearances of the 
The 


completely attached to the King, that 
he loſt the confidence of the Aſſembly. 
Such a clamour was raiſed againſt the 
agents of the Executive Power in the 
National Aſſembly, that all the mini- 
ſters, ſo lately appointed, except M. 
de Joly, reſigned on the 10th. And 
their reſignation being announced in 
the Aſſembly, was, by the mob in the 
galleries, moſt indecently applauded. 
Addreſſes from the Jacobins, in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, were pre- 
ſented to the Aſſembly, in favour of 
the Mayor and M. Manuel. The 
Aſſembly, with their accuſtomed pre- 
cipitancy, not only reſtored them, but 
pronounced them guiltleſs. M. Del- 
fau conjured the Legiſlative Body to 
act with more dignity and diſcretion. 
He deſcribed, in moſt forcible terms, 
the diſgraceful outrages of the 20th of 
June, in the Thuilleries. He accuſed 
M. Petion of encouraging ſedition, 
and wanting reſpect for the hereditary 
repreſentative of the nation, The gal- 
leries, that have been the chief promo- 
ters of the national calamities, having 
before abandoned all order and decen- 
cy, now completed their outrage, by 
deſtroying the freedom of debate; for 
M. Delfau, having thus expreſſed his 
ſentiments, narrowly eſcaped with his 
life from the Tribune. 0 
Preparations were now making for 
the reception of all the Federates, 
from the different departments of the 
kingdom. They were expected to 
arrive in the capital, to celebrate the 
anniverſary of the 14th of July, in the 
Champ de Mars. But while the King 


appeared moſt cordially to join 1n theſe 


prepa- 
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-preparations, and to evince the moſt { ration is cauſed by 'a terror unworthy 


ardent attachment to the conſtitution, 
rumours were induſtriouſly .circulated, 
that he was ſecretly betraying the na- 
tion to the Emigrant Princes and the 
combined powers.; and on the 9th of 


July, it was propoſed, in the National 


Aſſembly, to declare the country in 
danger; and to appoint committees'to 
enquire into the conduct of the Exe- 
cutive Power during the whole of the 
revolution. On the 10th, the National 
Aſſembly decreed the following to the 


people, on the dangers of their country: 
« Citizens, | 


« Your conſtitution reftores the 
principles of eternal juſtice. A league 
of Kings is formed for its ruin. Their 
battalions, are advancing. They are 
numerous, under rigorous diſcipline, 
and long practiſed in the art of war. 
Feel you not a noble -ardour inflame 
your courage? Will you ſuffer hordes 
of foreigners, like a deſtructive torrent, 
to flow over your fields? Will you 
ſuffer them to ravage your harveſts— 
to waſte your country, by burning and 
other cruelties—in a word, to load 
yourſelves with your chains, dyed in 
the blood of thoſe you hold moſt dear? 

O ur armies are not yet complete; 
an'indiſcreet ſecurity too ſoon reſtrain- 
ed the ardour of patriotiſm. The levies 
of recruits ordered, have not ſo entire- 
ly ſucceeded, as was the hope of your 
repreſentatives. Internal troubles ad- 
ded to our difficult ſituation, cauſe 
our enemies to reſign themſelves to 
deluſive hopes, which, to you, are an 
inſult. 

* Haſten, citizens; ſave Liberty, and 

vindicate your Glory 
The National Aſſembly declares, 
that our country 1s in danger. Beware, 
however, of thinking, that this decla- 


| By preparing your own happineſs, — 
| W 


of the Aſſembly, or of you. You have 
taken the oath, Yo live free, or die. 


The Aſſembly knows that you will 
keep it, and ſwears to ſet you the 
example. -But the queſtion 1s not to 
brave death—We muſt conquer; and 
you -can conquer if you abjure your 
hatreds—if you forget your political 
diſſentions—if you unite in the. com- 
mon cauſe—if you watch, with inde- 
fatigable activity, your internal ene— 
mies—if you prevent all the diſorders, 
and all the acts of violence to indivi- 
duals, which they excite ;—if, ſecur— 
ing, within the kingdom the empire 
of the laws, and anſwering, by well- 
ordered movements, the call of your 
country, you fly to the frontiers, and 
to our camps, with the generous en- 
thuſiaſm of liberty, and the profound 
ſentiment of the duties of fſoldier- 
citizens. 

* Frenchmen, four years in a ſtrug- 
gle againſt deſpotiſm, we warn you 
of your dangers, to invite you to the 
efforts neceſſary, to ſurmount them. 
We ſhew you the precipice. What 
glory will await you, when you ſhall 
have paſſed! The eyes of the nation 
are fixed upon you. Aſtoniſh them 
by the majeſtic diſplay of your force, 
and of a grand character of union, 
reſpe& for the law, for the © chiefs, 
and for the conſtituted authorities. 
Let your courage be unſhaken, and 
ſoon will victory crown, with her 
palms, the altar of liberty. Soon wil 
the nations, who are now armed 
againſt your - conſtitution, be anxious 


to unite . themſelves with you by the 


ties of a ſweet fraternity; ſoon con- 
ſolidating, by a glorious peace, the 
baſis of your government, you will 
reap all the fruits of the revolution. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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will have prepared the happineſs of 
poſterity.“ W 

During the firſt week of July, the 
Federates arrived in Paris, in ſmall 
companies. They were courted by 
both parties; but the Jacobins were 
the moſt ſolicitous for their aſſiſtance 
and attachment. 'The number, how- 
ever, of the Federates, that were 
preſent on the 14th of July, did not 
exceed 1400. This ceremony of ce- 
lebrating the annual federation, was 
conducted with the greateſt pomp, 
and without the leaſt - diſturbance. 
The National Aſſembly, on this oc- 
caſion, ſent 60 of its members, to at- 
tend the Jaying of the firſt ſtone of the 
column of liberty, which had been 
decreed ſhould be erected on the ſcite 
of the Baſtile. The concourſe of peo- 
ple that aſſembled was ſtated to confiſt 
of 400, 000. Before the ceremony of 
laying the firſt ſtone of the column of 
liberty was finiſhed, the king arrived, 
preceded by a numerous detachment 
of horſe, a party of troops of the line, 
500 national volunteers, and the Swiſs 
guards, He was accompanied by the 
Queen, Madame Elizabeth, the Prince 
and Princeſs Royal, &c. The fix: mi- 
niſters walked by the ſide of the 
King's coach. 

The altar of liberty was overſha- 


dowed by a palm- tree. Near the altar 


a pyramidal monument was erected to 
the memory of thoſe who had fallen on 
the frontiers, in the defence of their 
country. Between the altar and the 
Seine, a poplar, hung with eſcutche— 
ons, and other remnants of heraldic 
folly, was planted. The prieſt, who 
performed maſs at the grand altar, ſet 
on fire the poplar, alluding to the 
deſtruction of the feudal ſyſtem. 
Although the King was in general 
wel received, and renewed his oaths - 
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[| ſelves. confeſſed, that the 


| 
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of fidelity to the conſtitution, yet the 
day was not ſuffered to paſs without 
ſome degree of mortification to him. 
Moſt alarming diſcontents ſoon ap- 
peared. Suſpicion and diſtruſt of the 
Executive Power univerſally prevailed. 
Several of the populace, armed with 
pikes, repeatedly ſhouted Let Petion 
live, Let the Jacobins live, Down with 
the Department, Down with the King's 
negative. The federative oath being 
renewed, the Royal Family returned, 
about fix o'clock, to the Thuilleries. 


| On this occaſion, the Federates be- 


haved with great order and loyalty. 
They appeared to join moſt cordially 
in the ſhouts of © Vive le Roi.“ Some 
of them were ſaid to have even ex- 
preſſed their. diſapprobation of the 
faction: 

To ſupport and increaſe theſe diſ- 
contents, it was not only ſaid that the 
King ſecretly correſponded with the 
Emigrant Princes, and the cabinet of 
Vienna, but that the civil liſt, granted 
for the ſplendour of the hereditary 
repreſentative of the nation, was vari- 
ouſly employed to effect a counter- 
revolution. Had theſe afſertions been 
true, - the univerſal ferment and ex- 
treme irritation which enſued, would 
have been juſtified. The violences 
that ſucceeded, were carried. to the 
moſt fatal exceſſes. The deceitful 
calm, therefore, of federative cele- 
bration, only preceded the -moſt out- 
rageous tumults. Netther:the recon- 
ciliation of the 7th, nor. the reſtoration 
of Petion and Manuel, could ſecure 
the government from convulſion. The 
public were. now .convinced, the fatal 
conteſt was rapidly approaching to 
iſſue. The Republicans have them— 
lan for 


aboliſhing royalty was determined and 


ſettled ſo early as the 29th. of June. 
It. 


- ſembly. 
Power of the moſt deteſtable treachery. 


," HISTORY O 
It may, therefore, naturally be ſup- 


poſed, that it was long before in 


agitation, To prevent this event, it 
muſt be allowed, that the ariſtocratic 
influence was not inathve, 
of ſafety and preſervation, preſented 
to the King and Queen, were innu— 
merable ; but, although the conſtitu- 
tion was found, in ſome inſtances, - 
impracticable, the King did not wiſh 
for its abolition. - He, however, wiſh- 
ed it to be reformed in that part 


which rendered him a mere cypher in 


the government. It was natural to 
expect that he wiſhed to be ſomething 
more than a dead letter in the conſti- 
tution. His fituation was ſuch as 
rendered him a-cypher, with an enor- 
mous weight of reſponſibility. He 
was appointed to a poſt of the greateſt 
danger, without any dignity, authority, 
or advantage, that ſhould attend ſuch 
a ſtation. 

' Petitions continued to pour from 
every department in the National Aſ- 
They accuſed the Executive 


Louis was declared to have forfeited 
his crown; and it was demanded, that 
he ſhould be formally depoſed, and 
that a National Convention ſhould be 
ſummoned to deliberate on the ſtate 
of the country. 

One of the moſt ſerious evils to 
which the government, at this time, 
was man's þ ſeemed to be the fre- 
quent * and conſequent 
change of miniſters. It is a fact, al- 


moſt peculiar to the annals of the 


French Revolution, that no leſs than 
26 miniſters moved, in the rapid ſuc- 


ceſſion of fix months, acroſs the ſtage 
of public affairs. A new adminiſtra- 


tion was announced a few days after 
the day of renewing the federative | 


oath, This miniſtry confiſted of M. 


The plans 


— 


8 


chat the country was in danger 


| King, on the 20th of July, 
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{ de Joly, as miniſter of juſtice ; M. $t, 
Croix, for foreign affairs; M. Dubou- 


rage, for the navy; M. D'Abancour, 


the home department; and M. La- 
roulx de la Ville, for that of finance. 
To ſettle this arrangement, required 
ſome time; for the office of miniſter 
was conſidered, at this period. ſo much 
a poſt of danger, that the King was 
obliged to ſolicit many, before he 
found one daring enough to accept of 
the appointment. Thoſe who did, 
accepted the port-folios of office only 
in compliance with his mot preſſing 
entreaty. 


onal Aſſembly, a proclamation was 
made, on the 22d of July, in all the 
Sections of Paris, That the country 
was in danger.“ From ſix in the 
morning until night, three guns were 
fired every hour from the Pont Neuf. 
Pictureſque ſcaffolds, repreſenting for- 
tifications, were erected in different 
parts of the city. A tent was eredted 
on each of them. Theſe were deco- 
rated with national colours. In each 
of theſe tents were ſeated ſome officers, 
who were appointed to regiſter the 
new levies for the frontiers, and the 
camp at Soiſſons. The —— 


| was moſt ſolemnly made by the muni- 


cipal officers on horſe-back. This ce- 
remony ſo much affected the populace, 
that in a few days, ſeveral thouſands 
enrolled themſelves. 

In confequence of the above — 
„t 
publiſhed 
the following proclamation, replete 
with the moſt patriotic ſentiments: 

« Citizens, _ | 

“ Our country is in danger. The 
National Aſſembly has declared it. 


The law has aſſigned every one his 
| proper 


miniſter of war; M. Champion, fer 


Agreeably to a decree of the Nati 


r in i cococsz 4 re. 


| 


proper poſt. The King preſſes you to 
repair to it. The country, our com · 
mon mother, calls upon all her chil- 
dren, and they will not ſurely be deaf 
to her voice. Your property and per- 
ſons are at ſtake. The ſafety of what 
is deareſt to you, your mothers, your 
wives, and your children, are in 
danger. Frenchmen, your conſtitution 
and your hberty are at ſtake ! 

It is no longer the time of deli- 
beration and ſpeeches, it is that of 
glorious actions. Europe is in league 
againſt you; unite yourſelves to be 
able to repel their efforts. Legions 
of foes threaten the barriers of your 
empire. There you muſt march. 


Force muſt be oppoſed to force. It is || 


ſubordination ; it is confidence in your 
leaders, that you muſt oppoſe to the 
diſcipline and blind obedience which 
conſtitutes the ſtrength of your ene- 
mies. It is the unalterable union of 
all good citizens, that we have to op- 
poſe to the union of powers in league 
againſt us. Your enemies are expe- 
rienced in war, and inured to combats. 
You have, in advantage over them, 
the great intereſts of your own cauſe 
to defend. You have the paſſion for 
liberty, which exalts a man above 
himſelf, and transforms him -into a 
hero; but the time is precious. Haſten 
to repair to your ſtandards. Fly into 
the country, and to the frontiers; and 
remember that, when the ſtate is in 
danger, every citizen is a ſoldier—and 
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ed in the indiſſoluble bands of con- 
cord; and by their attachment to a 
conſtitution, to which they have all 
taken a ſolemn oath of fidelity. 


that the devoted ſervice of the moſt 
generous is no longer a virtue, but a 
duty. : IT 

* All the cities in the empire will 
undoubtedly by ambitious of ſeeing 
their names inſcribed in the lift of the 
—— of their country. The 
whole kingdom will be overſpread 
with 3 ſubject to the laws, unit- 


king, participating in the ſolicitude 


«, Adminiſtrators, warriors, magiſ- 
trates, citizens, this is the moment to 
extinguiſh, in a brotherly ſentiment 
of reconciliation and peace, the diſ- 
ſentions and hatreds that have, until 
now, divided and weakened you. This 
is the moment to eſtabliſh freedom on 
an eternal foundation, by eſtabliſhing 
the empire of the laws; without which, 
all is confuſion, diſorder, and miſery ; 
all anarchial tyranny a thouſand 
times more intolerable than even that 
of deſpotiſm. 

„The law places you all in a ſtate 
of perpetual inſpection. Avail your- 
ſelves of the privilege, in order to 
give energy to authority, and ſprings 
to government. Avail yourſelves of it, 


for the re- eſtabliſhment of good order, 


for the ſuccour of France, which can- 
not ſucceed, unleſs all powers, all in- 
clinations, all courage unite for its 
ſalvation. It is the king who calls to 
you—a king, proud of commanding a 
free people ; who, in the name of the 
liberty that he loves, and of the equa- 
lity, which, like you, he is determined 
to maintain, conjures you to rally un- 
der the ſtandard of the country; aſſiſt to 
him in giving force to the laws againſt 
the foes within and without: to 
ſwear with him to conquer, or to die, 
for the rights of the nation, and to 
bury them rather under the ruins of 
the empire, than to ſuffer its dignity 
to be inſulted ; or, that foreigners or 
rebels ſhould give laws to France; or, 
by yielding to a diſgraceful capitula- 
tion, tarniſh the honour of the French 
name. #4 | yt 

« Under theſe conſiderations, the 


of 


58 
of the National Aſſembly, who, by 
the act of the 1ith of the preſent 


month, have declared the country to 
be in danger ; thoroughly convinced 


that the moment in which the public 
liberty is menaced, is that in which it 
is moſt neceflary to recal the citizens 
and magiſtrates to the exact obſery- | 
ance of the laws which guarantee it; 


and eſpecially the decree of the 8th 
inſtant, which aſcertains the meaſure 
to be taken when the country is in 
danger; is anxious to re-capitulate 
the duties which theſe different laws 
univerſally impoſe upon the French 
nation, 

Art. I. His majeſty invites all citi- 
zens, who are able to bear arms, and 
ſuch eſpecially who have had the ho- 
hour to ſerve their country, of what 
rank foever they might have been, to 
inliſt themſelves immediately, in order 
to make good the complement of the 
army of troops of the line. 
II. Invites all citizens who poſſeſs 
the requiſite qualifications, and who 
are not yet enrolled in the National 
Guard, to enrol themſelves forth- 
with. g 

* III. Enjoins all adminiſtrative bo- 
dies, and all the municipalities, to put 
the law of the 8th of this month re- 
lating to the formation of the batta- 
lions of the National Guards, deſtined 
for the defence of the ſtate, inſtantly 
in force. RW: | 

* IV. Recommends. to them to in- 
ſtruct the citizens in the particular 
duties which the preſent circumſtances 
of mae require at their hands, to ani- 
mate their zeal, and to excite them to 
ruſh forward, wherever the dangers of 
their country may call them. 11405 

„ . Recommends to them likewiſe, 
to negleQ: nothi that ww accelerate 


armament a march the troops 


| 


| 
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and to do every thing in their power to 
turther ſuch purpoſe. | 

*« VI. Exhorts the citizens, who ſhall 
obtain the honour of marching the firſt 
to the ſuccour of their country, to 
ſubordination to their chiefs; to regu- 
larity of conduct in the fervice ; to 
zeal worthy of the noble cauſe which 
they are called upon to defend ; and 
to honour the French name, as much 
by their humanity towards their con- 
quered enemies, as by their courage 
in combating againſt them. 

„VII. Exhorts likewiſe the citi- 
zens, that remain for the defence of 
the internal -parts of the kingdom, to 
gin proofs of their patriotiſm, 1n per- 
orming perſonal ſervice, in maintain- 
ing ſafety of citizens and property, 


| the execution of - juſtice, and the 


reſpect due to conſtituted authori- 
ties. 33 26) 

VIII. Recals to the mind of all 
public officers, the obligation of reſi- 
dence, which the law impoſes upon 
them, and which the perils of the ſtate 
render more indiſpenſible. Enjoins 
his commiſſaries of - Tribunals, the 
Syndic ſolicitor generals of depart- 
ments, and the Syndic ſolicitors of 
diſtricts, to keep up, each in his par- 
ticular ſtation, the ſtrict obfervance of 
this law, and to inform againſt all in- 
fractions made thetein. 

© IX, Recommends, laſtly, to all 
adminiſtrators, and other public off- 
cers, both civil and military, to re- 
double their ardour and aſſiduity in 
the exerciſe of their functions; and 
to all citizens to remember, that it 18 
only by making every ſacrifice, and 


ſhewing an inviolable reſpect for the 


laws, that they can approve them- 
ſelves worthy of liberty. Ordains, 
that the preſent proclamation be ſent 
to the adminiſtrative and — 

les, 


— d ³¾ . . Tn 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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bodies printed, read, publiſhed, and | 


advertiſed all over the kingdom. 


« Done in the Council of State, the 


20th of July, 1792, the fourth year of 


Liberty. 11 
(signed) LOUIS. 
(Counterſigned) DE JOLY.” 

In the mean time the Federates, So 
called from zeal to obſerve an annual 
celebration of the Federal Oath} ar- 
rived from all parts, in confiderable 
bodies; thoſe from the ſouthern pro- 
vinces were the moft ferocious, both 
in conduct and appearance; and, 
from the circumſtance of the majo- 
rity of them coming from the neigh- 
bourhood of Marſeilles, the appellation 
of Marſellois was indiſcriminately ap- 
plied to this deſcription of volunteers. 
They conſiſted chiefly of the loweſt 
and moſt diſſolute of the rabble from 
every quarter; many of them came 
immediately from the gallies, and were, 
in every e well calculated to fra- 
ternize with the /ans-culottes, or the 
bare breeched mob of Paris. 

From the firſt moment of their ar- 
rival, they manifeſted a favage and 
turbulent difpofition. Innumerable 
inſtances are recorded, by the ariſto- 


cratic writers, of their ferocity ; ak | 
though ſome may be fabulous, yet 


there are too many beyond the reach 
of contradiction. One of their firſt 
outrages was committed on the per- 
ſon of M. d'Eſpremenil, who had ren- 


ſtituent Aſſembly, as the champion of 


Monarchy. Walking peaceably upon 


the terrace of the Feullians, he was 
attacked by a party of theſe favages ; 
and, after receiving ſome very dan- 
2 wounds, was reſcued at laſt 
rom deſtruction by the courage and 
humanity of M. Jounneau, a member 


of the National Aſſembly, aſſiſted 


| 


dered himſelf fo famous in the Con- 


| 
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by four grenadiers of the National 
Guards, | 

Soon after the Marſeillois were en- 
gaged in another riot; they wantonly 
attacked a party of the National 
Guards, who were dining peaceably 
together under the trees of the 
Champs Elices. In this conflict, a 
grenadier of the National Guards was 
maſſacred ; but the Marſeillois were, 
at this period, of too much conſe- 
quence, to be puniſhed for this out- 
rage, by the party in power. - 

M. la Fayette, at this time, chiefly 
excited the reſentment of the Jacobins. 
The conſiſtency of this treſpectable 
patriot, had greatly offended this fac- 
tious junto. In vain had they affailed 
his integrity with the higheſt bribes, 


and the moſt ſplendid promiſes. His 


inflexible attachment to the party of 
the King, determining him to fall or 
ſtand by the conſtitution, cauſed theſe 
miſcreants to meditate his downfal ; 
and, the ſpirit which he evinced, in 
his late fruitleſs journey to Paris, cauſ- 
ed them to exert themfelves, to pro- 
cure his immediate diſmiſſion. The 
Jacobin Club had, therefore, occu- 
pied themfelves, for ſome weeks, on 
the treaſon of M. la Fayette. The re- 
fult was, a preſentation of innumerable 


| addreſſes to the Legiſlative Aﬀembly 


againſt him. rant 
The principal complaint againſt this 
patriotic character was, that of having 
uitted the army without leave ; and 
the firſt motion in the Aſſembly, on 
this ſubject, imported, That the mi- 
niſter of war ſhould be interrogated, 
whether M. la Fayette had received an 
ordet from him, authorizing his journey 


to Paris, on the 28th of June.“ This 
motion, however, when 


put to the 
vote, was rejected by a conſiderable 


The 


majority. 
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The Jacobins, thus diſappointed, || Paris, after the event of the 20th of 


continued to cheriſh the expectations, 
that by keeping alive the public re- 
ſentment- againſt him, the Aſſembly 
might in a little time, be found more 

ropitious to their deſires. The con- 

deration of his petition was deferred, 
from day to day; and when it was diſ- 
cuſſed, the moſt violent debates en- 
ſued. In the mean time a new circum- 
ſtance was produced, to inculpate the 
General. On the 21ſt of July, M. 
Laſource, after much intemperate 
language, pledged himſelf to prove, 
that” M. la Fayette propoſed to lead 
his troops to the capital, and that M. 
Bureaux de Puzy, bad made the pro- 

oſition to Marſhal Luckner. To 


NR this aſſertion, he appealed to 


the teſtimony of M. Briſſot, Guadet, 
Genſonne, Lamarque, and Herault. 
He alſo demanded, that Marſhal Luck- 
ner ſhould be cited, to give his evidence 
to the facts. This ſpeech of Laſource, 
the mob in the gallery greatly applaud- 
ed, while M. Dumoland, and every 
advocate in favour of the General, 
were actually hiſſed down by thoſe 
diſturbers of decency and order. To 
ſupport the above allegation, the fol- 
lowing certificate was laid on the table, 
and the further diſcuſſion was adjourn- 
ed until Marſhal Luckner ſhould have 
explained himfelf on the ſubject. In 
the mean time, M. Bureaux de Puzy, 
and the other parties were ſummoned 
to the Bar. 
„ CERTIFICATE. 

„ Some members of the National 
Aſſembly, having had an opportunity 
of ſeeing M. the Marſhal Luckner, 


on the evening of the 17th of July, at 


the houſe of the Biſhop of Paris, and 
having aſked him, if it were true, that 
it had been propoſed to him, on the 
part of M. la Fayette, to march to 


On 


June? M. the Marſhal Luckner, an- 
ſwered in theſe terms: —“ I do not 
deny it. It was M. Bureaux de Puzy 
who has been, I think, three times 
Preſident of the National Aſſembly. 
I replied to him, I ſhall never lead the 
army I command, but againft our 
external enemies, La Fayette is at 
liberty to do what he pleaſes ; but if 
he marches to Paris, I will march af- 
ter him, and I will drub him. M. By- 
reaux de Puzy then ſaid to me, but the 
life of the King is in danger. This is 
what he ſaid to me, and they made me 
other propoſals ſtill more horrible.” 
Such were the expreſſion of Marſhal 
Luckner, which we heard, and which 
we atteſt. 1 
(Signed) © Briffot, Guadet, Genſonne, 
Laſource, Lamarque, Delmas.” 
the 29th of July, M. Bureaus 
de Puzy appeared at the Bar, and 
not only refuted, on his own teſti- 
mony, this atrocious calumny, but 
produced actual copies of the letters, 
which he carried to Marſhal Luckner. 
He: alſo produced the Marſhal's an- 
{wers, and which regarded only the 
plan of the campaign. From theſe 
letters it — 12 M. la Fayette 
had intimated to Marſhal Luckner, 
his intention of proceeding alone to 
Paris, in conſequence of the atrocities 
of the 20th of June, that the Marſhal 


| had objected to it ſolely on account 


of the perſonal danger which he would 
incur by ſuch a meaſure. M. de Puzy 
depoſited, on the table, the private 
letters of the Generals, in which the 
ſentiments of both were clearly re- 
vealed. They alſo evinced that the 
former profeſſed himſelf in theſe terms 
Ever ſince I have breathed, | 
have lived only for the cauſe of liberty: 
I will defend it to my laſt ſigh, againſt 


every 
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ed, that he ſhould not wonder if cer- 
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every ſpecies of tyranny.” And that 
the latter, when he had received an 
intimation of an intended denuncia- 


tion, wrote, in theſe terms, to M. la 


Fayette :—© I have been told they 
mean to denounce us. I wait for more 
information; but moſt certainly I will 
live in peace, or reſign my commiſ- 
fion.” After this complete and fatis- 
factory teſtimony, M. Guadet obſerv- 


tain perſons prevailed on M. Luckner 
to recant. On the next day the fol- 
lowing letter was received from M. 
la Fayette himſelf : 


« Longwy, July 26, 4th Year of 
| Liberty. 


*The miniſter of the home depart- 
ment has ſignified to me, an act of 
the Legiſlative Body, of July 21, and 
the information ſigned by ſix of its 
members. 


Were I queſtioned reſpecting my 


( 


principles, I ſhould ſay, © that a con- 


tant proclaimer and Defender of 
the Rights of Man, and the Sove- 
reignty of the People, I have every 
where, and always, reſiſted authorities 
which liberty diſavowed, and: which the 
national will had not delegated ; and 
that I have every where, and always 
obeyed thoſe, of which a free conſti- 
tution had determined the forms and +» 


ſo unjuſtly conſtrued. For it is evi 
dent theſe gentlemen muſt have miſ- 
underſtood the conference. It was, 
indeed, ſomething very ſingular, and, 
by no means favourable to their vera- 
city, that they had ſuffered the Marſhal 
to part from Paris, without citing him 
to the Bar, or demanding ſuch an 
extraordinary converſation to be ex- 
plained. The deciſion upon the 
charges againſt M. la Fayette, was 
deferred until the 8th of Auguſt, 


when a long and tumultuous debate 


enſued. M. Jean de Brie, one of the 
moſt factious members of the Aſſem- 


| bly, made the report, which conclud- 


ed with a propoſal for a decree of 


| accuſation. This was highly applaud- 


limits; but I am queſtioned reſpecting 
a fact—Did I propoſe. to Marſhal 
Luckner to march, to Paris with our 
armies? to which I anſwer in four 
words, it is not true.” 

The letter of Marſhal Luckner him- 

lf, was not leſs deciſive againſt the 
teſtimony of ſix members of the Aſ- 
ſembly.. He denied, in ſtrong terms, 
that ever any propoſal was made to 
him of marching to Paris, and la- 


mented that a converſation ſhould be | 


ed by the diſgraceful mob that in- 
feſted the galleries, Voublanc an- 
ſwered him in a. moſt able and elo- 
quent ſpeech, which was hiſſed very 
vehemently by the gallery, and ap- 


gg by the majority of the mem- 


ers. At length, the motion for a: 
decree of accuſation was rejected, by 
406, againſt 224 voices. 

This deciſion proved the weakneſs 
and. incompetency of the Aſſembly. 
It, however, preferved ſome ſhare of 
decency in its character and: proceed-- 
ings;: but the Jacobins had ſecured: 
their party in the mob, who were com- 
pletely devoted to them. By this ſup- 
port, they hoped to carry, by their force, 
the boldeſt meaſures. Innumerable ad- 
dreſſes, preſented to the legiſlature, 
contained the moſt! infolent and out- 
rageous abuſe of the King and Royal 
Family. Even the conſtitution, they 
as well as the reſt of the nation had to 
lately. adored; was publicly reviled, 
The galleries never failed to teſtify 
their diſpleaſure with their uſual im- 
pudence and outrage. The ſignal for 
the. reſignation of the directory of the 

department 
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department was Petion being reſtored. 
Their only crime was endeavouring to 
reſtrain the fatal inſanity of faction, 
and to ſupport the conſtitution. 

Ihe proclamation the National As- 
ſembly made, on the 10th of July, had 
the effect of perſuading the people to 
arm againſt what were deemed the 
open invaders of their country. They 
ſhewed their diftruſt of the cabinet of 
the Thuilleries, by accufing them of 
ſecretly atting, in concert with thoſe 
of Coblentz and Vienna. 


Whether there actually exiſted or 


not a connection and correſpondence 
between the hoſtile powers and the 
court of France; whether the league 
of Pilnitz and the inimical proceedings 
of Auſtria, were either planned by the 
royal party at home, or approved by 
the King, is, at preſent, involved in 
impenetrable obſcurity. In France, 
the affirmative was ſo induſtriouſly pro- 
pagated by the Jacobins, and to en- 
forced with the moſt plaufible argu- 
ments, that it prevails as a general 
opinion ; but this opinion 1s ſupported 
on. preſumptive, and not on potitive 
evidence. The friends of Royalty 
have ever maintained contrary ſenti- 
ments. They aſſert, that his perſonal 
influence with Leopold, actually pre- 
vented that monarch from engaging in 
hoſtilities, and that every effort was 
made as a ſovereign and a brother, by 
the able and truſty agency of Mr. Bizot 
de St. Croix, to induce the Emigrant 
Princes to return to the boſom of their 
country. 

Whatever concluſion poſterity may 


draw, when poſſeſſed of better evidence 


than has ever yet been adduced, certain 
it is, that the premature interference 
of the combined courts accelerated the 
fall and maſſacre of the unfortunate 

Monarch. This furniſhed his enemies 


| 


with the greateft pretext for accuſing 
him of a conſpiracy againſt his people, 
as a foundation for the Republican 
fabric they meant to raiſe on the de- 
ſtruction of him and the new conftitu- 
tion. It availed little to him whether 
he was really innocent of any traitorous 
deſign againſt his country or not, as it 
was believed by his ſubjects that he 
was conſpiring againſt them and their 
l:berties. This opinion was ſtill more 
confirmed by the Emperor and the King 
of Pruſſia pofitively aſſerting, in their 
proclamation, that The King was 
not ſincere in accepting the conſtitu- 
tion.” The imprudent manifeſto, iſſued 
on the 25th of July, at Coblentz, by 
the Duke of Brunſwick, inſinuated the 
ſame fact, and, as well as that of the 
27th of the ſame month, had the worſt 
effect upon the irritated populace of 
Paris. It left no medium for the na- 
tional deciſion: all who wiſhed to pre- 
ſerve a government popular in any de- 
| gree ; all who canceived that limiting 
| the ſupreme authority was a deſirable 
| attainment, were thrown, by theſe 


| meaſures, into the hands of the avowed 


Republicans; theyfelt themſelves com- 


pelled to eſpouſe the fanatic madneſs 


of the fanatical party, or at once ac- 
cede to the deſtruction of liberty, by 
the army of the Duke of Brunſwick. 
This fatal alternative rendered it im- 
poſſible to be the friend of order, and 
the friend of liberty. | 

The unfortunate Louis durſt not 
prefent this declaration as an authen- 
tic paper to the Aﬀembly. The very 
letter, which ſubmitted it to the in- 
ſpection of the Legiſlature, queſtioned 
its authenticity, Although the royal 
meſſage was replete with the ſtrongeſt, 


and, moſt probably, the moſt ſincere 


expreſſions of patriotiſm, the propoſal 


of printing it for the uſe of the depart- 


ments, 
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ments, was rejected. The notoriety 
of the fact excited the inſolent remark 
of M. Iſnard, that the King had 
aſſerted what was not true.“ This 
increaſed the vigour, influence and 
authority of the republican party. 

Before we proceed to ſtate the par- 
ticulars of the memorial, it is neceſſary 
to notice the proceedings in the Aſſem- 
bly, a few days previous to the procla- 
mation of the Duke of Brunſwick's 
being ſent to the repreſentatives. 

On the 26th of July, M. Guadet, 
from the commiſſion of twelve, preſent- 
ed the draught of an addreſs to the 
King, as the laſt effort to bring him, 
as he pretended, to a juſt ſenſe of his 
duty, by a conſideration of his own, 
and the public danger. This addreſs 
repreſented the protection he had al- 
ways given to the. Emigrants, among 
whom were his relations and ſervants; 
that the ſeditious clergy, and all the 
conſpirators againſt the State, boaſted 
of acting under his direction; that the 
wives and children of the, rebels com- 
poſed: his court; that his houſe was be- 
come a fortreſs, inacceſſible to the peo- 
ple, and filled with perſons who were 
enemies to liberty, or. had baſely be- 
trayed it; that his miniſters, who ought 
to be men; of tried patriotiſm,, were 
always men of ſuſpected principles, or 
n that he complained 

his want of confidence, and bad 


done nothing to remove their jealouſy; 


that he reckoned on their dwifions; but 
ought to recollect, that, when an empire 
is menaced by foreign enemies, all 


diviſions will ceaſe, except that be- 
final- 


tween citizens and traitors; and, 
ly, that the people, who pardon. ſo: 
much, have never pardoned Kings an 
attempt to 


Joke. ws | "uh = 
This abſurd addreſs, equally falſe 


bring them under a foreign 


— 
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and inſulting, was oppoſed by one 
part of the Aſſembly, as an indecent 
accuſation, unſupported by proof; 
and, by the other part, as nugatory. 
M. Briſſot endeavoured to ſhew, that 
it was eſſential, and preparatory to the 
other grand meaſures which the Af- 
ſembly was called upon to adopt. It 
would prove, that the Aſſembly had 
tried every gentle means ; its want of 
ſucceſs, would convince the nation of 
the true diſpoſition of the King, and. 
ain its aſſent to a decree of forfeiture. 
t would not preclude other meafures, 
and he propoſed two, as equally urgent 
and important, | 

Were the King culpable, he muſt 


be tried and condemned, ſaid he, but 


not with precipitation. Precipitation 
would alienate a great part of the na- 
tion, and, perhaps, take from the ſen- 
tence, the ſuffrage of the majority, 
without which the Aſſembly could not 
ſupport itſelf. He moved, therefore, 
that the extraordinary commiſſion 
would be diſſected, in preference to all 
other buſineſs, to collect all the proofs 
of the King's having incurred the pe- 
nalty of forfeiture, and report them to 
the Aſſembly. He next examined the 
different propoſitions lately agitated, 
for ſuſpending the King, for appointing 
a Dictaturate, and for convoking the 
Primary Aſſemblies, in order to take 
their opinion on reforming the conſti- 
tution. Of each of theſe, he diſap- 
proved as highly dangerous ; and pro- 
poſed that an addreis to the people 
ſhould be prepared, to warn them 


againk believing, that any ſuch were 


intended, or. proper. to be adopted. 


| Both of theſe motions were agreed to, 
in preference to the addreſs of Guadet. 


On the Iſt of Auguſt, the Preſident 
ſaid, he had received a printed paper, 
intitled, The Declaration of his 


Serene 
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Serene Highneſs the reigning Duke of 
Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, com- 
mander of the combined armies of 
their Majeſties the Emperor and the 
King of Pruſſia, addreſſed to the in- 
habitants of France.“ M. Belgarde 
moved, that it ſhould be made into 
cartridges; and the Aſſembly paſſed 
to the order of the day. c 

The Duke of Brunſwick's declara- 
tion was, © As their Mejeſties the 


Emperor and the King of Pruſſia, have 


intruſted me with the command of 


the combined armies, aſſembled on the 
frontiers of France, I think it my duty 
to inform the inhabitants of that king- 
dom of the motives which have influ- 
enced the conduQt of the two Sove- 
reigns, and of the principles by which 
they are guided, | 

© After arbitrarily ſuppreſſing the 
rights, and invading the poſſeſſions of 
the German Princes, in Alſace and 
Lorrain; after having diſturbed and 
_ overthrown, in the interior part of the 
kingdom, all order and lawful govern- 
ment; after having been guilty of the 
moſt daring attacks, and having had 
_ recourſe to the moſt violent meaſures, 
which are ſtill daily renewed againſt 
the ſacred perſon of the King and his 
auguſt Family—thoſe who' have ſeized 
on the ruins of Government, have, at 


length, filled the meaſure of their guilt; - 
by declaring an unjuſt war againſt his 


Majeſty the Emperor, and the invading 


his provinces of the Low Countries. | 


Some of the poſſeſſions belonging to 
the German Empire, have been equally 
expoſed to the ſame. oppreſſion, and 
many others have only avoided the 
danger yielding to the imperious 
threats of the domineering party, and 
of their emiſſaries. | 
His Majeſty the King of Pruſſia, 
united with- his Imperial Majeſty, in 


—— 


| 
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the bands of the ſtricteſt alliapce ; and 
as a preponderate member himſelf of 
the Germanic body, could not refuſe 
marching to the aſſiſtance of his ally, 
and of his co-eſtates. - It is under this 
double relation, that he undertakes 
the defence of that Monarch, and of 
Germany. a 

To theſe high intereſts is added 
another important object, and which 
both the Sovereigns have moſt cordially 
in view; which is, to deſtroy that anar- 
chy which prevails in the interior part 
of France, to prevent the attacks made 
on the throne and the altar, to reſtore 
the King to his legitimate power, to 
liberty and to ſafety, of which he is 
now deprived, and to place him in 
ſuch a fituation that he may exerciſe 
that legitimate authority to which he 
is entitled, | 

* Convinced that the ſober part of 
the nation deteſt the exceſſes of a fac- 
tion which has enſlaved them, and 
that the majority of the inhabitants 
wait, with impatience, the moment 
when ſuccours ſhall arrive, to declare 
themſelves openly againſt the odious 
enterprizeFof their oppreſſors, his Ma- 
jeſty the Emperor, and his Majeſty the 
King of Pruſſia, earneſtly invite them 
to return, without delay, into the paths 
of reaſon and juſtice, of order and 
peace. It is with this view, that l, 
the under-written, general commander 
in chief, do declare, 

« f, That, drawn into the preſent 
war, by irreſiſtible circumſtances, the 
two allied courts have no object in 


view, than the welfare of France, with- 


out any pretence to enrich themſelves 
by making conqueſts. * 

II. That they do not mean to 
meddle with the internal government 
of France; but they ſimply intend to 
deliver the King, the Queen, and the 

Royal 


Royal Family, from their captivity; 
and to inſure to his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, that ſafety which is neceſſary for 
his making, without danger, and with- 
out obſtacles, ſuch convocations as he 
mall judge proper, and for endeayour- 
ing to inſure the welfare of his ſub- 
jects, according to his promiſes, and to 
the utmoſt of his power. 


« [[j, That the Combined Armies 


thall protect the towns, bourgs, and 


villages, as well as the perſons and 
property of all thoſe who ſhall ſubmit 
to the King ; and that they will con- 
cur in the immediate reſtoration of or- 
der and police throughout France. 

* IV. That the National Guards are 
called upon to preſerve, proviſionally, 
tranquility in towns, and in the coun- 
try, to provide for the ſafety and pro- 
perty of all Frenchmen, until the ar- 
rival of the troops belonging to their 
Imperial and Royal Majeſties, or until 
orders be given to the contrary, on 
pain of being perſonally reſponſible; 
that on the contrary, ſuch National 
Guards as ſhall fight againſt the troops 
of the two allied courts, and who ſhall 
be taken with arms in their hands, 
ſhall be treated as enemies, and 
puniſhed as rebels to their King, and 
as diſturbers of the public peace. 
V. That the general officers, the 
ſubalterns, and the ſoldiers, of the re- 
gular French troops are equally called 
upon to return to their former allegi- 
ance, and to ſubmit immediately to 
their King, their legitimate Sovereign. 

VI. That the members of Depart- 
ments, Diſtricts, and Municipalities, 
ball be equally reſponſible, on pain 
of loſing their heads and eſtates, for 
their crimes; and all the conflagra- 
tions, all the murders, and the pillage 
they ſhall permit, and which they ſhall 
N _ in a public manner, attempt- 
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ed to prevent within their reſpective 
territories ; that they ſhall alſo be oblig- 
ed to continue their functions, until 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, when ſet at 
tull liberty, ſhall make further arrange- 
ments, or until further orders be given 
in his name, 

„VII. That the inhabitants of 
towns, bourgs, and villages, who ſhall 
dare to defend themſelves againſt the 
troops of their Imperial and Royal 
Majeſties, and to fire upon them in 
open country, or through half-open 
doors or windows of their houſes, ſhall 
be puniſhed inſtantly, according to the 
rigorous rules of war, or their houſes 
ſhall be burnt. On the contrary, all 
the inhabitants of the ſaid towns, 
bourgs, and villages, who ſhall readily 
ſubmit to their King, by opening their 
gates to the troops belonging to their 
Majeſties, ſhall be immediately under 
their ſafeguard and protection; and 
their eſtates, their property, and their. 
perſons, ſhall be fecured by the laws: 
and each, and all of them, ſhall be in 
full ſafety. | | | 

VIII. The city of Paris, and all 
its inhabitants, without diſtindtion, 
ſhall be called upon to ſubmit in- 
ſtantly, and without delay to the King, 
to ſet that Prince at full liberty, and 
to enſure to his, and to all royal per- 
ſons, that inviolability and reſpe& 
which are due by the laws of nature, 
and of nations, to ſovereigns; their 
Imperial and Royal Majeſties making 
perſonally reſponſible for all events, 
on pain of loling their heads, pur- 
ſuant to military trials, without 


hopes of pardon, all the members of 
the National Aſſembly, of the De- 
partment, of the Diſtrict, of the Mu- 
nicipality, and of the National Guards 
of Paris, Juſtices of the Peace, and 


others, whom it may concern; and 
I their 
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their Imperial and Royal Majeſties 
farther declare, on their faith and 
word, of Emperor and King, that, if 
the Palace of the Thuilleries be forced, 
or inſulted; if the leaſt violence be 
offered, the leaſt outrage done to the 
King, Queen, and the Royal Family; 
if they be not immediately placed in 
ſafety, and ſet at liberty, they will 
inflict on thoſe, who ſhall deſerve it, 
the moſt exemplary and ever memo- 
rable puniſhments,. by giving up the 
city of Paris to military execution, and 
expoling it to total deſtruction ; and 
the rebels who ſhall be guilty of illegal 
reſiſtance, ſhall ſuffer the puniſhments 
which they ſhall have deſerved. Their 
Imperial and Royal Majeſties promiſe, 
on the contrary, to all the inhabitants 
of the city of Paris, to employ their 
good offices, with his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, to obtain for them a pardon 
for their inſults and errors, and to 
adopt the moſt vigorous meaſures for 
the ſecurity of their perſons and pro- 
perty, provided they ſpeedily and 
ſtrictly conform to the above injunc- 
tions. | 

* Finally, Their Majeſties not being 
at liberty to acknowledge any other 
laws in France, except thoſe which 
ſhall be derived from the King, when 
at full liberty, proteſt beforchand a- 
gainſt the authenticity of all kinds 
of declarations which may be iſſued 
in the name of the King, fo long as 
his ſacred perſon, and that of the 
Queen, and the Princes. of the whole 
Royal Family, ſhall not be in full 
ſafety ; and, with this view, their Im- 
perial and Royal Majeſties, invite and 
entreat his moſt- Chriſtian Majeſty, to 
name a town in his kingdom, neareſt 
to the frontiers, to which he would 
wiſh to . e with the 


Queen and Royal 
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ſtrong and ſafe eſcort, which ſhall be 


| ſent for that purpoſe ; ſo that his Moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty may, in perfect ſafe- 
ty, ſend for ſuch miniſters and coun- 


| ſellors as he ſhall be pleaſed to name; 
order ſuch Convocation as he ſhall think 


proper, and provide for the reſtoration 
of order, and the regular adminiſtration 
of his kingdom. 

* In fine, I declare and promiſe in 
my own individual name, and in my 
above quality, to cauſe to be obſerved 
everywhere, by the troops under my 
command, good and {ſtrict diſcipline, 
promiſing to treat with mildneſs and 
moderation, thoſe well-diſpoſed ſub- 
jects who ſhall ſubmit peaceably and 
quietly, and to employ force againſt 


thoſe only who ſhall be guilty of 


reſiſtance, or of manifeſt evil inten- 
tions. | 

J, therofore, call upon, and ex- 
pect all the inhabitants of the king: 
dom in the moſt earneſt and forcible 
manner, not to make any oppoſition 
to the troops under my command; 
but rather to ſuffer them, everywhere, 


to enter the kingdom freely, and to 


afford them all the aſſiſtance, and ſhew 
them all the benevolence, that circum- 
ſtances may require. 
« Given at general head quarters, 
| at Coblentz, July 25, 1792. 
(Signed) 


Charles Guillaume Ferdinand, 

«* Duc de Brunſwick Lunenburgh.“ 

This was followed by another de- 
claration, viz.—“ The declaration | 


have addreſſed to the inhabitants of 


France, dated Quarters General, at 
Coblentz, July 25, muſt have ſuffici- 
ently made known the firm reſolves of 
their Majeſties the Emperor, and the 
King of Pruſſia, when they entruſted 
me with the command of their Com- 


amily, under a | bined Armies. The liberty and Ry 
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of the ſacred perſons of the King, of | 
the Queen, and of the Royal Family, 
being one of the principal motives 
which have determined their Imperial 
and Royal Majeſties to act in concert, 
| bave made known, by my ſaid de- 
claration, to the inhabitants of Paris, 
my reſolve to inflitt on them the moſt 
terrible puniſhments, ſhould the leaſt 
inſult be offered to his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, for whom the city of Paris 
is particularly reſponſible. 

« Without making the leaſt altera- 
tion of the 8th article of the faid de- 
claration of the 25th inſtant, I declare 
belide, that if contrary to all expecta- 
tions, by the perfidy or baſeneſs of 
ſome inhabitants of Paris, the King, 
the Queen, or any other perſon of the 
Royal Family, ſhould be carried away 
from that city, all the places and towns 
whatſoever, which ſhall not have op- 
poſed their paſſage, and ſhall not have 
ſtopped their proceeding, ſhall incur 
the ſame puniſhment at thoſe inflicted 
upon the inhabitants of Paris. The 
rout which ſhall be taken by thoſe who 
carry off the King and Royal Family, 
ſhall be marked with a ſeries of exem- 
plary puniſhment, juſtly due to the 
authors and abettors of crimes, for 


which there is no remiſſion. 

* All the inhabitants of France in 
general are to take warning of the 
dangers with which they. are threaten- 
ed, and which it will be impoſſible for 
them to avoid, unleſs they, with all 
their might, and by every means in 
their power, oppoſe the paſſage of the 
King and the Royal Family, to what- 
ever place the factions may attempt to 
carry them, Their Imperial and Royal 

ajeſties will not allow any place of 
retreat to be the free choice of his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty (in caſe he ſhould 
comply with the invitation that has 
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been made him) unleſs that retreat be 
effected under the eſcort which has 
been offered. 

« All declarations whatſoever, in the 
name of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
which ſhall be contrary to the object 
their Imperial and Royal Majeſties 
have in view, ſhall conſequently, be 
conſidered as null, and without effect. 

„Given at general head quarters, 

« at Coblentz, July 27, 1792. 
(Signed) 
Charles Guillaume Ferdinand, 
* Duc de Brunſwick Lunenburgh.” 


On the 3d of Auguſt, the King ſent 
the following letter to the National 
Aſſembly: 

Auguſt 3, Fourth Vear of Liberty. 

For ſeveral days, a paper has been 
circulated, intituled,- © The Declara- 
tion of the reigning Duke of Brunf- 
wick Lunenburgh, commander of the 
combined armies of their Majeſties the 
Emperor and the King of Pruſſia, ad- 
dreſſed to the inhabitants of France.“ 
This paper exhibits nothing as a proof 
of its authenticity. It has not been 
tranſmitted by any of my miniſters at 
the ſeveral courts of Germany, near 
our Frontiers. The publication of it, 
however, ſeems to me to require a new 
declaration of my ſentiments and my 
principles. France is menaced by a 
great combination of forces. Let us 
all recolle& the neceflity of union, 
Calumny will not eaſily believe the 
ſorrow I feel in conſidering the diſſen- 
tions that exiſt among us, and the 
evils gathering round us; but thoſe 
who know of what value, in my eyes, 
are the blood and the fortune of the 
people, will credit my uneaſineſs and 
my grief. 

I brought with me pacific ſentiments 


to the throne, becauſe peace, the firit 
| bleſſing 
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bleſſing of nations, is the firſt duty of 
kings. My former miniſters know 
- what efforts I have made to avoid war, 
] felt how neceſſary was peace; it 
alone could enlighten the nation on 
the new form of her government; 


it alone, by ſparing the ſufferings of - 


the people, could make me ſupport 
' the character I undertook in this re- 
volution. But I yielded to the unani- 
mous opinion of my council, to the 
wiſh manifeſted by a great part of the 
nation, and ſeveral times expreſſed by 


the National Aſſembly. 


* When war was declared, I neg- 
lected none of the means of enſuring 
its ſucceſs. My Miniſters received 
orders to concert meaſures with - the 
committees of the National Aſſembly 
and with the generals. If the event 
has not yet * — the hopes of the 
nation, ought we not to lay the blame 
on our inteſtine diviſions, the progreſs 
of the ſpirit of party, and, above 
all, on the ſtate of our armies, which 
wanted to be more practiſed in the uſe 
of arms before being led to combat? 
But the nation ſhall ſee my efforts in- 
creaſe with thoſe of the hoſtile powers. 
I ſhall take, in concert with, the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, all means to turn the 
evils inſeparable from war, to the ad- 

vantage of her liberty and her glory. 


« I have accepted the conſtitution ; 
the majority of the nation deſired 
it; I ſaw that the nation conſidered 
it as the foundation of her happineſs, 
and her happineſs is the ſole object of 
my life. 

« From that moment, I impoſed it 
as a law upon myſelf, to be faithful 


to the conſtitution ; and I gave orders 


to my Miniſters to make it the rule 
of their conduct. 
ſubſtitute my knowledge for ex- 
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| perience, nor my opinion for my oath, 
It was my duty to labour for the good 
of my people ; I have diſcharged that 
duty, and to have done ſo, is enough 
for the conſcience of an honeſt man. 
Never ſhall I be ſeen compounding the 
glory or the intereſts of the nation; 
receiving the law from foreigners or 
from a party: it is to the nation that [ 
owe myſelf; I am one and the ſame 
with her; no intereſt ſhall ſeparate me 
from her; ſhe alone ſhall be liſtened 
to; I will maintain my national inde- 
pendence with my lateſt breath. Per- 
ſonal dangers, compared with public 
dangers; are nothing. Ah! what are 
perſonal dangers to a King, from 
whom it is attempted to alienate the 
love of the people? There lies the 
real wound of my heart. The people 
will, perhaps, one day know how dear 
to me is their happineſs, how much it 
has always been my ſole intereſt, my 
firſt wiſh. How many griefs might be 
effaced by the lighteſt marks of its 
return ! 
(Signed) LOUIS. 


BIiGOT Sr. CROIxXx.“ 


(Underſigned) 


Several members required that the 


| King's letter ſhould be printed and 


ſent to the eighty-three departments. 
On this motion, the previous queſtion 
was called for. 

M. Iſnard having obtained, with 
difficulty, a hearing, ſaid, that the 
King's letter was only a heap of falſe- 
hoods. brig” 

M. Thuriot ſaid, that the King 


ſent this letter, merely from knowing 


I wiſhed not to 


| that the municipality of Paris were 


going to demand his depoſition. 
The propoſal of printing the letter 
was rejected. | 
The envoys of the commonalty of 
Paris, with M. Petion at their head, 
appeare 


appeared at the bar, and M. Petion 
demanded, in the name of the forty- 
eight ſections, that the King ſhould 
be excluded from the throne; and that 
the management of affairs, during the 
interregnum, ſhould be entruſted to 
reſponſible miniſters, until the election 
of a new Kin 
vention. He l his petition 
by exhibiting a view of the King's 
conduct ſince the revolution. © He 
has always,” ſaid he, © ſhewn him- 
ſelf an enemy to the people, an enc- 
my to the new laws, and an enemy to 
France.” 


This excited a violent agitation in 


the aſſembly. Several members deſired | 


to be heard. But the tumult rendered 
it impoſſible. The preſident ended 
the fitting without any vote paſſing 
upon the circumſtance. 


In the evening ſitting, ſeveral mem- 
bers moved that the addreſs, preſented 
by M. Petion in the morning, from the 
forty- eight ſections of Paris, ſhould be 
printed, which was printed, and the 
following Tueſday was fixed by the 
Aſſembly, for determining the impor- 
tant queſtion reſpecting the depoſition 
of the King. 

On the 7th of Auguſt, the King 
iſſued a long proclamation intended 
to N the ſtorm which in every 
part of the city now feemed ready to 
burſt. 

A petition had lain for eight days 
on the altar of the Champ de Mars, 
and was preſented by a countleſs mul- 
titude, preceded by a pike crowned 
with the Jacobin enfign, the red wool- 
len cap, with an inſcription upon it, 
* The Depofition of the King.” 

On the 8th, M. Jean Debrie report- 
ed from the extraordinary commiſſion, 


on the charge againſt M. La Fayette, 


by a National Con- 


l 
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and concluded with propoſing a decree 


of accuſation. 


M. Paſtoret ſaid, that of fifteen mem- 


bers preſent, when the report was 


— — — 


ſpeaks of the forfeiture of the King, 


voted by the extraordinary commiſ- 
ſion, eight were for it and ſeven againſt 
it. 

M. Vaublanc ſpoke with great effect 
in defence of La Fayette. On the 
queſtion being put, a great majority 
appeared againſt the decree of accu- 
ſation. | 

The minority inſiſted on a diviſion, 
and the names were called over, when 


the numbers were, 


For the accuſation - - 224 
Againſt it 406. 


Majority for La Fayette 182 


On Tueſday, Auguſt the 9th, M 
De Condorcet, in the name of the: 
extraordinary commiſſion, ſtated the- 
various conſiderations connected with: 
the grand queſtion of 


The King's Forfeiture. 


« You have,” ſaid he © referred to- 
the extraordinary commiſſion, a peti- 


tion, preſented in the name of the 


commonalty of Paris, reſpecting the 
forfeiture of the King, and, in ſo doing, 
you have entruſted to it the examina- 
tion of one of thoſe difficult and dan- 
gerous queſtions. The determination 
may have a great influence over the 
fate of the preſent generation, as well 
as over that of poſterity. Your com- 
miſſion, therefore, would not have 
thought that they diſcharged their 
duty, had they not turned. their atten- 
tion to every thing that ought. to pre- 
cede this meaſure. _ Ar chefs 
The conſtitution,, in no, article, 


| althoug 
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although it mentions ſeveral caſes 
where he may be thought to have 
abdicated ; but the accuſation here is 
the violation of an oath, and the 
keeping up a correſpondence with 
our enemies, of which you muſt have 
proofs, and then you will be able to 
paſs judgment. Various occurrences 
may prevent miniſters from diſcharg- 
ing their functions. And it becomes 
neceſſary, ſhould - ſuch eircumſtances 
happen, to deviſe ſome means of pre- 
ſenting the confidence of the people. 
If you think the public ſafety in dan- 
ger, ought you not to remind the 
people of their rights and intereſts ? 
Are you not of opinion that the 
nation ought to breathe for its wiſhes? 
Or ought you not, rather, to confine 
yourſelves to giving ' the people in- 
ſtructions? | 
If. a national judgment is de- 
manded, and if it is neceflary to wait 
for it, would you leave to the execu- 
tive power the exerciſe of its func- 
tions? Does not the imperious law 
of yy ſafety impofe on you, at 
preſent, the neceſſity of purſuing 
proper meaſures? Can theſe meaſures 
be ſufficient? At any rate, your de- 
ciſion, whatever ſide of the queſtion 
you adopt; will inflame the paſſions 
of the multitude, and the public 
tranquility will, conſequently, be en- 
dangered. 

* You ought, therefore, to _— 


nothing that may tend to preſerve 
peace and harmony. You are fully 
ſenſthle' of the importance of the 
Beſides other meaſures, it 


queſtion, 
will be neceffary to organize an execu- 
tive power, which may be incapable 


of doing any hurt, and which may, at 
83 the inde- 


the ſame time, 


pendence of the National Aſfembly. 


Whatever part you adopt, you will be 


— 
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off the King, the people, as if actuated 


de Louis XV. He believed, therefore, 
that the perſon of the King was in 
ſafety. M. Petion concluded by re- 


of the meaſures to be purſued in ſuch 
ciĩrcumſtances. 


vantage of the lights that may reſult 


He ſaid, he came to receive the decree 


each battalion of the national guard, 
were ordered to do duty at the palace. 


accuſed of having violated the con- 
ſtitution. You are forced to ſteer be- 
tween the boundaries of your own 
powers and the violation of rights, 
You ought to confine yourſelves with- 
in the limits of the law. Your com- 
mittee will not preſent a complete plan 


We are completely 
ſenſible how preſſing the dangers of 
the country are ; but too much pre- 
cipitation might ruin it; and meaſures 
badly combined might not be ſufficient, 
You ought to run every riſk to fave 
your country; but remove from dan- 
ger every thing you can. May this diſ- 
cuſſion enlighten the people, whom 
evil- minded perſons endeavour to mif- 
lead. Your committee will take ad- 


from it ; they will, at preſent, recom- 
mend to you only one meaſure, which 
is, to publiſh an inſtruction to the peo- 
ple on the mode of exerciſing the right 
of ſovereignty; in order that they may 
guard themſelves againſt the errors into 
which they may be precipitated.” 
M. Petion now appeared at the bar. 


which the Aſſembly had paſſed for 
preſerving the public peace. Until 
the preſent moment it had been pre- 
ſerved; but a rumour having been 
ſpread that a plot was formed to carry 


by one ſpirit, had all bent their way 
towards the Thuilleries, to prevent his 
being carried away. For this purpoſe, 
a certain number of citizens, from 


Two bodies were ſtationed, one at the 
Carouzel, and the other at the Place 


commending 
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commending to the Aſſembly to purſue 
jenient and perſuaſive meaſures with 
the enraged populace, as the moſt 
likely means of preventing exceſſes; 


for the people were armed, and ready 
to reſiſt any coercive meaſures that 
might be adopted againſt them. 

The Aſſembly, conſidering the pre- 
ſent dangerous ſituation of the capital, 
decreed, That until order be reſtored, 
there ſhould be a permanent fitting. 
And in compliance with repeated re- 
quiſitions, the Aſſembly alſo determin- 
ed to decide on the ſubject on the fatal 
10th of Auguſt. The Aſſembly, how- 
ever, exhibited ſome proofs of caution 
and temperance, which did not coin- 
cide with the deſigns of the impetuous 
Jacobins. The Federates had been 


detained on various pretences in the | 


metropolis, and even if their ftay could 
have been protracted, the leaders of 
the deſperate party were doubtful 
whether peace could long have ſub- 
liſted between them and the mob of 
Paris: the paſſions of the people were 
now inflamed ; but the French being 
verſatile, a change of opinions might 
have ſucceeded. In a few words, 
there can be little doubt, but that it 
was well underſtood that the people 
were to be excited by the Jacobin 
party, and that force and a mob were 
to effect what they deſpaired of from 
legally conſtituted powers. In proof 
of this aſſertion, many facts might be 
produced. To ſome foreigners, regular 


notice was given by the leaders of this 
party, to abſent themſelves from Paris 
on that day; and we know, from the 
deſt authority, that one of the moſt 
- we in the conſpiracy was heard to 
ay, * If we cannot provoke the peo- 
ple to riſe by the 10th, we are loſt.” 
Such being the defigns of the ad- 
verſe party, the king was not unin- 
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formed of their proceedings; and as 
no alternative now appeared but to 
repel force by force, preparations were 
made to defend the Thuilleries. No 
hope of returning peace and harmony 
remained ; for the dreadful Rubicon 
was now paſſed. The native gaiety of 
the French was ſuperſeded by the aw- 
ful and ſolemn gloom of deſpondency, 
which overſpread the palace. Loyalty 
and friendſhip were now to be ſeverely 
tried. The queſtion was not who 
would conquer, but who would die 
in defending his ſovereign? To en- 
creaſe the King's accumulated misfor- 
tunes, a ſmall and firm band retained 
their attachment to the King, and, 
upon different motives, devoted them- 
ſelves to his defence. Among theſe 
were ſome remnants of the ancient 
ariſtocracy, who made this laſt ſacrifice 
to their principles, and whoſe errors, 
when united with ſuch diſintereſted 
virtue, became reſpectable. Some 
were among thoſe who united in the 
firſt efforts to meliorate the condition 
of their countrymen; but equally 
diſtant from anarchy and deſpotiſm, 
now dreaded the evils which impend- 
ed on a total alteration of government: 
ſome were the perſonal friends of the 
fallen majeſty of France; ſome from 
gratitude, ſome from prejudice ; ſome 
pregnant with improbable hopes, and 
ſome, in the frenzy of deſpair, crowd- 
ed round the tottering ſtandard of 
royalty. 

Among theſe brave and gallant 
men, none diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
more than the brave Swifs guards. 
By repeated decrees of the Aſſembly, 
this body of troops had deſignedly been 
greatly reduced; and even on the 7th 
of Auguſt the king had been obliged 
to diſmiſs 300 of them. The depar- 


ture of the whole from Paris had been 
| indeed 
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indeed decreed; but the king, upon 
the plea of the arrangement of the 


Helvetic body, had deferred the exe- 


cution of the decree. The number, 


therefore, that remained in the Thuil- 


leries, previous to the 10th of Auguit, 
was about 700. Theſe were the 
ſtrongeſt reliance of the. court party 
for the defence of the palace. Beſides 
the Swiſs, there were about 1300 men, 
formed of gentlemen and others, who 
repaired to the palace on this melan- 
choly occaſion. 
not conſidered ſufficient, M. Maudat, 
commander of the national guards, 
and who was honeſtly and zealouſly 
attached to his King and the conſtitu- 
tion, repreſented -to the mayor the 


danger of the palace, and obtained a 


written order to defend the palace 
with all his force, and to repel the at- 
tack of any invaders. The detach- 
ment of M. Maudat is ſtated to have 
amounted to about 2,400 men, with 
twelve pieces of cannon; and added 
to theſe were the Gendermerie a Cheval, 
a body of cavalry, amounting to about 
1000. 

This force, well ordered and well 
arranged, it is thought, would have 
been ſufficient to have repelled any 


attack, had there been any diſcretion, 


wiſdom, and unanimity in the council 
of the Thuilleries. The temper and 


moderation ſome of the Aſſembly had 


recently exhibited, was another ſource 
of confidence, which was ſtil] more en- 
creaſed by the indignation expreſſed by 
the moſt reſpectable inhabitantsof Paris, 
relative to the outrages of the 20th of 
June. M. Vaublanc, and ſome other 
members, {ſuſpected of being attached 
to royalty, were purſued, ill-treated, 
and in danger of being aſſaſſinated; 
they claimed the protection of the na- 
tion. 
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But as theſe were 


The Aſſembly being mclined to pro- 
ceed with deliberation in the deciſion 
of the great queſtion of the King's 
ſuſpenſion, the rage of the populace 
was greatly excited. The mayor ap. 
peared at the bar, and alledged he 
could not be anſwerable for the peace 
of the city; he added, that it was ge— 


nerally underſtood that the alarm- bell 


was to ſound at midnight, and that the 
palace was to be aſſailed. 

All was diſmay and conſternation in 
the Thuilleries. Some appearance of 
order was, however, preſerved. On 


Friday, the Tenth of Auguſt, 1792. 


At one o'clock in the morning, the 
alarm-bell was rung, and the generale 
beat to arms all over the capital. The 
majority of all the ſections voted, that 
in a time of inſurrection, the council 
and municipality might impede the 
deliberations of the people. They de- 


| clared that they were diſſolved, M. 


Petion and M. Manuel excepted ; the 
ſixteen adminiſtrators of the police 
were preſerved ;'the Etat Major of the 
national guard broke, and M. Santerre 
named Commandant General in his 
place. 

At about eleven o'clock, the mayor 
repaired to the palace, where he was 
detained on account of the apprehen- 
ſions for the royal family, until two ot 
three o'clock in the morning. The 
police officers, and ſome of the new 
elected municipal officers, expreſſed 
their fears for the ſafety of the mayor: 
There is no proof that he was detained 
by force; but the diſaffected uſed the 
circumſtance of his remaining there t0 
circulate a report, injurious to the 
royal party, that he was either mur 
dered or kept as a hoſtage. As the 
report, however, reached the Afſem 


] bly, which ſat all night, at two in the 


morning 


morning a decree paſſed, ordering 
him to the bar. He immediately ap- 
peared, when he obtained leave to 
purſue his functions for the ſafety of 
the capital. In the mean time, M. 
Maudat, commander of the national 
guards, was arreſted, and ordered by 
the municipality to be committed to 
priſon. Going down the ſtair-caſe of 
the Hotel de la Ville, he was ſeized 
by the people, who beheaded him, 
and carried his head upon a pole 
through the city. M. Petion was 
afterwards, probably by his own deſire, 
put under an amicable arreſt, by his 
own party, at his houſe ; being aſham- 
ed or afraid of appearing openly in ſo 
horrid an outrage on his ſovereign and 
the conſtitution. 

The final cauſe of M. Maudat being 
maſſacred, was to give a fatal blow, 
in his perſon, to the royal party, It 
being known that he was a determin- 
ed ſupporter of the conſtitution, it was 
evident his preſence would afford the 
ſtrongeſt encouragement to the Na- 
tional Guards. The Republican party 
thought this would greatly contribute 
to retaining them in their duty; and as 
the order which he had received from 
the Mayor, was an additional authority 
in the minds of the ſoldiery and the 
people, it was' determined to deprive 
the King of this effential ſupport. 
The creation of a new Municipality 
was unknown at the palace; and, un- 
der this deluſion, a meſſage was diſ- 
patched for his attendance at the 
Common Hall, pretending they had 
lomething of the utmoſt importance to 
communicate, M. Maudat, having 
obtained the ſanction of the Aſſembly, 
was, at that time, occupied in aſſign- 
ing to the detachment of the National 
2uards their different poſts ; and, as 


if * a pre- ſentiment of their fatal gal 
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deſign, he heſitated to obey the order. 
A new meſſage, more prefillg than 
the former, was accordinglyTent, and 
M. Raderer, the Procureur Syndic, 
who has been, ſeemingly with Juſtice, 
ſuſpected of being a party in the plot, 
joined with two other municipal officers, 
who were preſent, in purſuading him 
to obey the command of the conſtituted 
authorities. He left the palace about 
four o'clock in the morning, and ſut- 
fered as before related. 

The King had not cloſed his eyes 
during the whole of this eventful 
night; indeed, the only part of the 
family who retired to reſt, was the 
royal infants. At fix o'clock, it was 
thought expedient, that the' King 
ſhould review his troops. He accord- 
ingly proceeded to the Court Yards, 
where he was ſaluted with the ac- 
clamation of © Vive la Roi,” from the 
Swiſs, and it was echoed by the Na- 
tional Guards. The artillery, how- 
ever, and the battalion of Croix Rouge, 
ſhouted “ Vive le Nation.” From 
ſome of the more inſolent and diſ- 
affected was hallowed © Vive Petion.“ 
The National Guards being deprived 
of their commander, and, — — 
ly, being at that time governed by no 
effective authority, the example of the 
artillery was contagious, and their 
unruly and indecent conduct, ſoon 
evinced how little was to be placed 
on their fidelity. The King had no 
ſooner returned to his apartments, than 
the troops of the gentlemen who were 
in the Palace, formed themſelves into 
companies of Life Guards; and, as 
moſt of them were trained to arms, 
they formed, in an admirable manner, 
for the protection of the interior of the 
Palace; and, animated by enthuſiaſm 
and deſpair, would have made à mot 


lant defence, had the King * 
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ed at their head. The King and 


in tie et rong, -pathetic, and per- 


ſuaſive terms. 
trat 
an involuntary tear ſtarted into every 
945 and, in language more expreſſive 
than words, every man appeared to 
profeſs his intentions of dying for mo- 
narchy and the conſtitution. 
Poſterity will, perhaps, condemn, 
and the unhappy Monarch had ſoon 


ey were alſo pene- 


reaſon to regret the ſudden reſolution 


that the number 
| fuch, that it was inſanity to oppoſe; 


into which he was impelled by the 
timidity or treachery of M. Rederer. 
At ht o'clock that officer entered 
the 


partment. He requeſted to ſpeak in 
ou with the King and Queen. 
aving obtained this audience, he 
roceeded to ſtate the imminent dan- 
Which, at the moment, impended 
over their Majeſties, and all their ad- 


berents. He aſſured them, that little 
or * dependence was to be placed 
upon 


the National Guards, for that 

the majority were totally corrupted. 
That, inſtead of defending the Palace, 
they would inſtantly join the aſſailants; 
x the inſurgents was 


and intreated that they would repair 
to their only aſylum the National Afſ- 
fembly. The Queen, whoſe penetra- 
tion cauſed her to ſuſpe& a conſpiracy, 
and ;whoſe ſpirit was generally more 
diſpoſed to reſiſtance than ſubmiſſion, 
oppoſed vehemently the ſuggeſtion. of 


M. Rœderer, and exclaimed, « Sooner | 
than I will remove, I will be nailed to 
the walls of the Palace.“ But the ha- 


bitual gentleneſs of the King induced 
him 40 comply. They ſtrialy forbade 


theiffriſtocratic friends to accompany ;| 
them; but it was with grief and re- 


with-the enthuſiaſm of loyalty ; 


. 
x 
> 


ręſſed the National Guards. 
rate themſelyes from his 


oo + — . —— — —— A Ga 1 ne tt —ä — 


Zounct Chamber, where their | 
Majeſties were at the head of the de- 
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tered the 


on the motion. for ſending 
tation to conduct the King and. Royal 


and Queen were accomf 
their ſon and daughter, 


luctance they ſubmitted to the com- 
mand of their beloved maſter, to ſepa- 
perſon in the 
hour of danger and calamity. | 
But previous to the King's removal, 
a falſe patrol, about fix o'clock, was 
ſtopped in the Champs Elyſees. They 
were committed to the corps des. 
e Feuillans, where, notwith- 
anding the interference of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, they were ſeized by 
the people, who forced the guard at 
nine o'clock, and, after holding a 
ſummary trial, they condemned fix of 
them to have their heads ſevered from 


their bodies, whick was-executed im- 


mediately. ” 2 | 

The King, proceeding to the Al- 
ſembly, met with no- interruption in 
croſſing the Thuilleries to the ſtair- 
caſe leading to the terrace of the Feuil- 


lans; but here was detained a quarter 
-of an hour 
mingled, with the groſſeſt abuſe, the 


by the populace, who 


moſt alarming threats againſt his royal 
perſon. The director of the depart- 
ment, with ſome difficulty, prevailed 
upon the multitude to. recede. One 
of the moſt forward of the inſurgents 
ſnatched the Dauphin out of the 
Queen's arms and Carried him. to the 
Aſſembly. | „ ei H | | 

At the moment their Majeſties en- 
. the legiſlature 
ed im a tumultuous debate 
a depu- 


were engag 


Family to the Hall. The King placed 


himſelf by the fide of the Prelident, 


and. addreſſed the Aſſembly in theſe 


Words. c 
V am come here to prevent a great 


crime. Among yo 


gentlemen, 
believe myſelf in ſafety.” 4 


Bhe King 


of 


9 
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Princeſs Elizabeth. A voluntary de- 
utation of the members had proceed- 
ed to the door of the Hall to introduce 
them, A | ſingular debate enſued, 
almoſt immediately after the entrance 
of the Royal Family. It was obſerved 
by a member—that, according to 
the conſtitution, the deliberative func- 
tions of the Aſſembly were ſuſpend- 
ed by the preſence of the King. It 
became, therefore, a matter of ſome 
embarraſſment to know where to diſ- 
poſe of the ' unfortunate monarch. 
Some were for placing him at the 
bar, and others in the galleries. The 
King and his family then -placed 
themſelves on the bench deſtined to 
the miniſtry; But to this ſituation, 
there were ſtill objections. It was, at 
length, obſerved that they might be 
accommodated in a ſmall box, about 
ten feet ſquare, on the right hand of 
the Preſident, ſeparated by an iron 
grating, and which had been appro- 
priated to the editor of a news-paper, 
at that time well-known under the 
title of the Logographe, which has 
lince been ſuppreſſed. In this con- 
lined ſituation the Royal Family ſpent 
fourteen hours, during a day * in- 
tenſe heat, expoſed to inſtant danger, 
and loaded with indignities. The 
reports which had been induſtriouſly 
circulated of a plot formed within 
the palace for the maſſacre of the citi- 
zens, had already cauſed the ſavage 
multitude to thirſt for blood. 
courſe of the night, twenty-two per- 
ſons had been arreſted, and confined 
m the guard-houſe, under various 
luſpicions in the ſection of the Feuil- 
lang. Eleven of them, confined in a 
ſeparate apartment, had, however, 
the good fortune to ſave themſelves 
y leaping out of a window into an 


In the 
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adjoining garden, For ſame time, 
the inſurgents had been exceedingly 
clamourous in the court of the Feuil- 
lans; and. demanded the ſacrifice of 
the priſoners. About half paſt eight, 
a municipal officer aſcended a bench, 
and exhorted them, with great hu- 


manity, to reſtrain their violence and 


cruelty. This reſpectable magiſtrate 
was ſoon filenced by a clamorous 
and horrid banditti, headed by a 
wretch, who, diſgracing the name and 
form of a woman, a proſtitute of 
the name of Theroigne, proceeded 


| to the committee to demand their 


immediate ſlaughter; nine innocent 


perſons were, thus inhumanly mur- 


dered. Some of them fell by the 
hands of the infamous and execrable 
Theroigne. Among theſe was a 
M. Sulea, a man of letters and of 
great merit; his only crime was that 
of being attached to his King, and 
the Abbe Bouyou, a dramatic writer. 
Their heads were immediately fixed 
on pikes, and carried, as trophies, 
round the city to increaſe, had it 
been neceſſary, the cannibaliſm of 
the populace, and the fears and hor- 
rors of all honeſt men. It was a 
molt unfortunate circumſtance that 
the King, departing from his palace, 
did not leave diſtia&t orders to thoſe 
who remained to capitulate. This 


would, moſt probably, have prevented 


much bloodſhed. There is even 
ſome reaſon to think that the event 
might have proved more favourable 
to the King himſelf than it did. 
The democratic party charged this 
neglect to the duplicity of the King, 
who, they alledged, wiſhed to ſecure 
two chances to himſelf: the reſtora- 
tion of his former dignity, ſhould the 
party within the palace prove victori- 

K 2 ous; 
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ous; at the worſt, he expected to 
eſcape with his life by taking ſhelter 


in the National Aſſembly. 
But this account of his motives, 


is one of thoſe uncharitable inſi- 
nuations, which, at ſuch a criſis, 
the malignity of party uſually invents ; 
and the condu of the King is more 
naturally to be attributed to that 
confuſion and anxiety, which, at ſuch 
a time, deprive the moſt collected 

mind of its functions. At this diſtance, 
we can reaſon with temperance and 
judgment ; but how ſhould we have 
acted, if placed in circumſtances ſo 
extremely difficult and trying to hu- 
man infirmity? To complete the 
public calamity, time was not allow- 
ed to remedy the omiſſion ; for before 
orders could be diſpatched to this 
_ effeA—before recollection had, per- 
haps, ſuggeſted to the King the ne- 
ceſſity of forwarding ſuch orders, it 
was too late. The Royal Family were 
ſcarcely ſeated in their box, when a 
dreadful cannonade ſhook the Aſſembly. 
Some members aroſe from their ſeats, 
and appeared diſpoſed to ſeek, by 
flight, their perſonal ſafety: But the 
Preſident called them to order, and 
defired them to recollect, that every 
man was at- his poſt. The King in- 
formed the Preſident, that he had left 
ſtrict orders with the Swiſs Guards not 
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tors who followed them, partly from 


to fire upon the people. 
It has been diſputed, who were 
the firſl aggreſſors. This point appears 
difficult to afcertain, and of little 
importance when decided. We ſhall 
report the progreſs of this deplorable 
conteſt, as far as the materials we 
poſſeſs will enable us to proceed. 
The number of the inſurgents has 
been ſtated at about 20,000 effec- 
tive men. The crowd of idle ſpecta- 


J 


curioſity, and partly from plunder, 
is not to be eſtimated. The affive 
rebels chiefly conſiſted of the lower. 
claſs of the inhabitants of the ſuburbs, 
diſtinguiſhed, as we before intimated, 
by the appellation of Sans Culoltes, with 
ſome hundreds of the Marſeillois, and 
other Federates, who were certainly 
the moſt daring, and contributed moſt 
to the ſucceſs of the enterprize. They 
were marſhalled in tolerable order un- 
der the command of a Pruſſian ſoldier 
of fortune, of the name of Weiſterman, 
Some were armed with ſpears, others 
with muſquets : they had thirty pieces 
of cannon. + 

The retreat of the King proved fatal 
to the defence of the palace. The 
gentlemen within formed themſelves 
as well as they could; ſome were 
armed, and ſome unarmed, in military 
array. But having no longer in 
charge to defend the perſon of the 
King, they ſhould have mixed with 
the National Guards, and kept up 
their ſpirits, by laying aſide thoſe 
diſtinctions which they knew were 
become ſo odious to the people. 
The moſt loyal among the National 
Guards were diſpirited by the lots 
of their commander, and diſguſted by 
the flight of the King. urmurs 
circulated among them. The pur 


port of which was, that they were in- 
evitably betrayed; and that with 
Ariſtocrats on one fide, and the Swils 
Guards on the other, they were be 
tween two fires. Even the Swils 
Guards themſelves were complete!) 
diſcouraged. Their commander in 
chief, Affray, was abſent. M. Bach. 
mann, ſecond in command, and his 
adjutant, had accompanied the King 


tothe National Aſſembly. The — 
| tains 
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- firſt ſtaircaſe, and ſeizin 
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tains were either not at their poſts, or 
thoſe who were, knew not what con- 
duct to purſue. | 

About a quarter paſt nine, the 
gates of the Court Royal were forced 
open, and the mob ruſhed furiouſly 
in, beaded by a party of Marſeillois, 
whoſe leader drew them up in two 
ſquare diviſions, facing the palace. 
They brandiſhed their ſpears, and 
levelled their pieces with menacing 

eſtures, while the Swiſs and National 

Guards from the windows, intreated 
them, by figns, to keep the peace, 
and withdraw. A few of the Sans 
Culottes proceeded to the foot of the 
the Swils 
ſentinel, and ſoon after five other of 
his countrymen, diſarmed them, when 
the main body ruſhed in, and cruelly 
beat out the brains of the defenceleſs 
victims. Obſerving this outrage, the 
Swiſs Guards drew up in order of 
battle, ſome on the ſtaircaſe, others 
on the ſteps facing the chapel door; 
and ſeeing no alternative but to ſtand 
on the defenſive, fired on the murder- 
ers. At the ſame moment, the nati- 
onal officer, who headed a party of 
the rebels, having fired his piſtol 
againſt the walls of the palace, pro- 
voked thofe who were in the windows 
to return the fire. The aſſailants then 
applied their matches to their can- 
non, and the engagement became 
general. 

The conteſt was chiefly between the 
Marſeillois and the Swiſs Guards. The 
National Guards within the palace, 
knew not which party to eſpouſe. A 
ſemblance of. duty appeared either 
way to diſarm them, and withheld them 

om active exertions. The Gendar- 


merie were in the ſame ſituation. A 


party of them, ſtationed near the 
eoach-houſes, were, at one time, raked 


—_ 


| 


by two fires from the Swiſs Guards: 
and the rebels, and loſt twenty-five 
out of one hundred in this inglorious 
inactivity. 

After a moſt gallant reſiſtance of 
more than an hour, in which the Swiſs 
Guards were frequently victorious in 
different parts, theſe brave men, from 
the want of ammunition, and being 
overpowered by numbers, were obliged 
to give way. The banditti enraged, 
inſtead of being intereſted, by their 


2 and fidelity, purſued the 


ugitives with the rancour of ſavages, 
and the victory was converted into a 
maſſacre. 

The National Guards, either from. 
policy, or from that enthuſiaſm which 
is contagious, joined the populace in 
exterminating thoſe whom, the inſtant 
before, they regarded as fellow-ſol- 
diers. All the Swiſs Guards who 
were in the palace, were murdered, 
while many of them, who were upon 
their knees, implored for mercy. A 
ſmall party, (ſeventeen,) having taken 
refuge in the veſtry room of the cha- 
pel, and not having yet been engaged, 
imagined they might depend upon the 
clemency of the victors, if they ſur- 
rendered themſelves at diſcretion. But 
mercy not being the order of the day, 
they had no ſooner laid down their 
arms, and ſhouted “ Vive le Nation!” 
than they all ſhared the fate of. the- 
general ſlaughter. Another EZ. 
attempting to eſcape through Marſau. 
Court, eighty of them were killed, 
while the remainder. ſecreted. them-- 
ſelves in hay-lofts, and in other lurk-- 
ing places; ſome humane perſons 
lending, them clothes for diſguiſe. 
A few were enabled to eſcape; but 
ſeveral of them died with hunger and. 
fatigue. 

The gentlemen who remained: 3 

tne. 
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the palace, proceeded, as well and 
as ſafely as they could, to the National 
Aſſembly. The only poflible road 
was through the Queen's Gate. They 
rallied all the Swiſs Guards they found 
in their way, and as many of the 
National Guards as ſtill retained their 


fidelity. About five hundred was the | 


number of the fugitives ; but as only 
one perſon could paſs through the gate 
at a time, they were expoſed to a 
continual fire from a battalion, ſtati- 
oned at thirty yards diſtance. The 
red uniform of the Swiſs Guards be- 
ing moſt conſpicuous, theſe devoted 


ſtrangers continued to be the greateſt | 


- ſufferers. Of the remainder, ſome 
efcaped by the gardens; and others, 
in ſmall parties, effected their progeſs 
to different parts of the city; and 
diſperſing, they were ſecreted and 
preſerved by the humanity of ſome 
individuals. It is, however, a lamen- 
table circumſtance to add, that of this 
fine and gallant regiment of Swiſs 
Guards, the whole number that ſurviv- 
ed the horrid maſſacre did not amount 
to two hundred, who were, by a decree 
of the Aſſembly, placed under the 
protection of the State. 

The defenceleſs victims, found in 
the palace, were all involved in one 
promiſcuous maſſacre. The gentle- 
men uſhers, the pages, thoſe who 
were in the loweſt and moſt ſervile 
offices, were ſlaughtered without diſ- 
crimination. The Thuilleries was 
defiled with ſtreams of blood run- 
ning from the roof to the foundation. 
The ſhocking vindictive barbarities 
1 on the dead bodies of the 

wiſs Guards, would be too ſhocking 
to relate. A general pillage of the 
palace inſtantly ſucceeded the maſſacre. 
Some cheſts indeed, containing papers 
and aſſignats, and even ſome of the 


the National Aſſembly. 
dred Marſeillois, and about 1000 citi- 


gogues for deſtruction. 
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royal plate, were taken from the pluns 
derers, and brought into the hall of 
Three hun- 


zens, fell in the conteſt. The pavil- 
lions of the palace, near the Place de 
Carouſal, were afterwards ſet on fire, 
as well as the Swiſs barracks. The 
maids of honour in the palace were 
conducted to the ſection. 

The reſentment which the Swiſs 
Guards had excited, was directed even 
to the porters of the coffee-houſes and 
hotels, who were generally called 
Stoi/s, and ſeveral of them were mur- 
dered. M. Carl, lieutenant colonel 
of the Foot Gendarmerie, was killed 
in the afternoon, as he was coming out 
of the Logographe Lodge, where the 
Royal Family were. M. de Hermigny, 
colonel of the Gendarmeric, met a 


| fimilar fate in the ſquare before the 


Hotel de Ville. 

Of all the victims on this memora- 
ble day, none is to be more lamented 
than M. Clermont Tonnerre. It muſt 
be recollected, that no perſon had 
rendered more eminent ſervices to the 
cauſe of liberty at the revolution than 
this unfortunate gentleman. And even 
when he ceafed to act with the popu- 


lar party, his oppoſition was always 


reſpectable and temperate. It would, 
perhaps, have been happy for France, 
if the maxims of moderation, which 
this great and good man inculcated, 
had been more carefully adopted even 
by the Conſtituent Aſſembly. He was 
undoubtedly the friend of liberty, 
which he thought could only be 
ſecured by prudence and moderation. 
His attachment to limited monarchy, 
had rendered him odious to the popu- 
lace. In the moment of delufion, his 
abilities marked him out to the dema- 
On the morn- 

ing 
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ing of this day, he found his houſe 
ſurrounded by a mob, under the pre- 
tence that arms were ſecreted there. 
At the ſame time, he received an 
order to appear before the committee 
of his ſection. Repairing to the com- 
mittee, his houſe was ſearched, and 
his innocence acknowledged. Con- 
ſcious of the rectitude of his own in- 
tention, he had the imprudence to 
venture to return throu f the mob, 
whoſe violence he reſtrained a conſi- 
derable time by the charms of his 
eloquence. A ſervant whom he had 
diſmiſſed for ſome offence, is ſaid to 
have embraced this opportunity to 
gratify his revenge, by continuing to 
exaſperate the fury of the multitude. 
It is to be lamented that his efforts 
were too ſucceſsful. 

While theſe dreadful and atrocious 
ſcenes were acting, the National Aſ- 
ſembly ſtill proceeded, in its own 
phraſe—© To deliberate.” But its de- 
liberations were no longer free. They 
were overawed by a clamorous multi- 


tude in the galleries, and by troops of || 


ruffians without, who threatened the 
lives of thoſe who- dared to think, 
ſpeak, or act for themſelves. The 
ſtouteſt hearts were appalled, and in 
haſte and.confuſion, a ſeries of decrees 
were drawn up and paſſed, declaring 
the executive power ſuſpended ; the 
authority given. by the conſtitution to 
Louis. XVI. was, from the moment, 
revoked, and inviting the people to 
meet in Primary mblies, and to 
form a National Convention,. which, 
by a ſubſequent decree, was appointed 
to meet on the 20th of the enſuing 
month, September. 

che maſſacre was continued. About 
lix in the evening, ſeveral of the Swiſs 
at the barracks of Cour le Voye, were 


on their march to the capital to afliſt || 


| 
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their companions: but they were put 
to flight by the people who attacked 
them, and numbers were killed. 

At night the town was illuminated, 
and the patroles being immenſe, no 
further miſchief enſued. The King 
and the Royal Family remained at the 
houſe of the National Aſſembly, and 
at the houſe of M. Camus, the keeper 


of the records, the whole night. 


On the 3 the miniſters 
appointed by the King, the Aſſembly 
declared to have forfeited the conh- 
dence of the nation. And a new Ex- 
ecutive Council was appointed, con- 
fiſting of M. Roland for the home de- 
partment, M. Servan for that of war, 


M. Claviere for that of finance, M. Le 


Brun for foreign affairs, M. Danton 


miniſter of juſtice, and M. Mauge of 
the marine. 

A decree of accuſation was after- 
wards paſſed againſt M. d'Ablancourt,. 
the late miniſter of war, for not having 


| diſmiſſed the Swiſs Guards; and againſt 


M. La Porte, the late intendant of the 
civil liſt. 

Some of the miniſters, and Santerre, 
who was appointed commander in 
chief of the Pariſian National Guards, 
took the oaths immediately upon their 
appointment. 

t was propoſed in the Aſſembly, that 
to ſecure the lives of the Swiſs ſoldiers 
who made the hall their ſanctuary, 
they ſhould be accompanied to the 
Hotel de Bourbon by the members of 
the Aſſembly. This was prevented b 
a number of the Federes from Marſeil- 
les, the very men who had put the 
Swiſs to flight, appearing at the bar, 
ſaying © The Swiſs are no longer our 


| enemies, we will eſcort them.” They 


were conveyed accordingly to the 


Palais de Bourbon, protected by their. 


conquerors. p 
Before 
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Before we relate the fatal events that 
followed this extraordinary revolution 
of the loth of Auguſt, it is requiſite 
to take a ſhort retroſpect of ſome par- 
ticular proceedings. 

When M. Petion demanded the de- 
poſition of the King, he addreſſed the 
National Aſſembly as follows: 

ͤäLegiſlators— It is at this moment 
when the country is in danger that all 
her children ſhould preſs around her. 
Never was it threatened with a 
greater danger than at preſent. The 
commons of Paris have ſent us to 
you, We bring into the ſanctuary of 
the laws, the wiſhes of an immenſe 
city, full of reſpect for the repreſenta- 
tion of the nation, and confidence in 
their courage and patriotiſm. The 
citizens of Paris have not, for a mo- 
ment, deſpaired of the public ſafety. 
But they think that to cure the diſ- 
orders of France, you ought, without 
the delay of an inſtant, to attack them 
at the root. It is with heartfelt grief 
that they have found it neceſſary to 
commiſſion us to appear before you 
this day as accuſers of the head of 
the executive power. The people 
know that they might, with juſtice, 
uſe againſt him the language of indi 
nation. But expreſſions of danger be- 
"come not men of ſtrong minds. Com- 
pelled as we are to impeach Louis 

VI. before you, and before all France, 
we will do it on one hand without 
-aſperity, and on the other, without 
weakly ſoftening the charge ; for this 
betrays a puſillanimity unworthy of 
our character. This is not a time to 
liſten to the voice of that long indul- 
gence, which, however may become 
a generous notion, never fails to en- 
courage Kings who commit perjury. 
When the ſalvation of the ſtate is the 


queſtion, even the fine feelings of the 


q 


is not to forget. 
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nation, and the more amiable paſſions 


ſhould be ſuſpended. 


„We will not recal to your recollec- 
tion, the whole conduct of Louis XVI. 


from the firſt day of the revolution. 


His bloody projects againſt the city of 
Paris; his averſion to the main body 
of the people; the National Aſſembly 
being inſulted by bis ſervants of the 
court, ſurrounded by armed men, 
wandering through a royal city, and 
and unable to find an aſylum but in a 
Tennis-court, are ſome of the acts and 
conſequences of his national delin- 
quency. We will not recal to your 
recollection, oaths frequently broken, 
proteſtations daily and hourly violated, 
until the moment when a perfidious 
flight opened the eyes, even of thoſe 
citizens, who were muſt blinded by 
the fanaticiſm of ſlavery. We will 
not bring forth to view whatever the 
people were pleaſed to bury under the 
veil of pardon, which they granted 
him on that occaſion. But to forgive, 
In vain we ſhall 
ſtrive to forget all theſe crimes; they 
will ſully the page of hiſtory, and the 
memory of them will be handed to 
oſterity. We feel, however, a duty 
incumbent upon us, to lay before you 
a conciſe enumeration of the acts done 
by the nation to Louis XVI. and to 
contraſt them with the ingratitude of 
that prince. How many reaſons might 
have been aſſigned for removing him 
from the throne, when the people 
aſſerted, by force, their ſevereignty' 
The memory of an imperious and al 
devouring dynaſty, which, for one 
King, had given us twenty tyrants 
Hereditary deſpotiſm increaling, from 
reign to reign, with the miſery of the 
people. he public finances _ 
pletely deſtroyed by Louis XVI. an 


his two immediate predeceſſors; 7 
famous 
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of the King, and the perpetual change 


famous treaties, for which the national 
honour was ſacrificed ; the eternal 
enemies of France becoming her allies 
and her maſters. Such were the rights 
which Louis XVI. could plead to a 
conſtitutional ſceptre. The National 
Aſſembly, faithful to its character, per- 
ſuades the dictates of generoſity, rather 
than thoſe of prudence. The deſpot 
of an enſlaved ſoil, became the King 
of a free people. Having endeavoured 
to eſcape from France, that he might 
reign at Coblentz, he was placed again 
upon the throne, perhaps contrary to 
the wiſh of the nation, which ought to 
have been conſulted. 

This great act of kindneſs to the 
King, was followed by a thouſand 
others. Towards the cloſe of the 
laſt aſſembly, we ſaw the rights of the 
people weakened, to ſtrengthen the 
power of the crown. The firſt officer 
of the public, made hereditary repre- 
ſentative to the nation; a military 
houſehold eſtabliſhment, formed for 
the ſplendor of his throne ; and his 
legal authority ſupported by: a civil 
liſt, to which no other bounds were 


given than what his own pleaſure 


dictated. | 
„Soon did we behold the kindneſs 
of the nation turned againſt herſelf. 


The power with which Louis XVI. was | 


armed for the defence of liberty, he 
employed againſt her. 

*Let ut take a view of the internal 
parts of the kingdom. Wicked mini- 
ters are removed by the irreſiſtible 
lorce of public contempt; yet theſe 
are the men whoſe removal he regrets. 
Their ſucceſſors warned the nation, 
and the King, of the dangers ſurround- 
* the country. Louis XVI. diſmiſſed 
. em, becauſe they ſhewed themſelves 

0 be honeſt citizens, The inviolability 
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of miniſters, eluded the laws, annexing 
reſponſibility to the agents of the exe- 
cutive power. A body of Lite Guards, 
hoſtile to liberty, is diſſolved in ap- 


pearance, but they are ſtill ſuffered to 


exiſt to reality. 

„Forced to accuſe Louis XVI. we 
ſhall do it without paſſion, and with- 
out artifice. We ſhall not retrace his 
whole conduct from the firſt inſtant of 
the revolution, His plans againſt the 
city of Paris, his attachment to the 
nobleſſe, the outrages offered to the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly by the valets of 
the court, when that body was ſur- 
rounded by armed men, and forced to 
take refuge in a Tennis-court. We 
refer not tq his oaths, ſo frequently 
violated ; we paſs over all that has 
been covered by the pardon of the 
people ; but it is proper the kindneſs 
of the nation to the King, and the in- 
gratitude with which. it has been re- 
paid, ſhould be noticed. Let us exa- 
mine alſo what were the rights of 
Louis to the conſtitutional throne. 
The deſpotiſm of a dynaſty, which, in 
20 Kings, ſcarcely reckons a good 
Sovereign. The ruin of our finances, 
and the completion of treaties, burthen- 
ſome to the nation; and theſe were 
his 7 — 

* Having endeavoured to leave 
France, to reign at Coblentz, he was 
replaced upon the throne, perhaps 
againſt the wiſh of the nation, which 
ſhould have been conſulted. From 
this moment, he has entirely forgot his 
duties. Treacherous miniſters have 
been removed by the public contempt. 
He has teſtified to them bis regrets. 
Patriotic miniſters have been removed 
by him; and they carried with them 


the regret of the country. A guard 
L | ll” 
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of conſpirators has been apparently, 
but exiſts in reality, ſince it continues 
to be paid by the King. 

« Prieſts endeavour to arm children 
againſt their fathers in an interior war; 
without, the armies of the enemy 
menaced our territory ; and traitors, 
led by the brothers and relatives, are 
ready to enter the country. It is to 


avenge Louis XVI. that the execrable 
houſe of Auſtria would add another 
page to the hiſtory of its enormities ; 
and having conceived the wiſh of 
Caligula, would, at one blow, cut off 
the heads of all good citizens. 


Flanders called us into her boſom, 
and our troops entered, but they were 
recalled by the orders of the King. 

* The head of the executive power 
is the chief in the counter-revolution 
chain. He has ſeparated his intereſts 
from thoſe of the nation. We alſo 
ſeparate ours from his. His conduct 
is a ſeries of acts of diſobedience to the 
conſtitution. While the King is at 
the head of the nation, we cannot be 
free. Louis XVI. invokes the conſti- 
tution. We invoke it likewiſe, and 
demand his depoſition. Having no 


confidence in his dynaſty, we demand 


its excluſion. When the perjured and 
the ſlaviſh ſhall approach, they will find 
10,000,000 of citizens ready to receive 
them. 

« The head of the executive power is 
the firſt link of the great chain of the 
counter-revolution. He ſeems to have 
had his ſhare in the plots at Pilnitz; 
the exiſtence of which he had ſo long 
delayed communicating to you. His 
name 1s every day found in pane 
to the nation. It is a ſignal of diſcord 
between the people and their magi- 
ſtrates, between the ſoldiers and their 
generals. He has ſeparated his in- 


tereſt from that of the nation. 
follow his example with regard to 


| him. So far from being oppoſed by 


any act from the enemies, either 
abroad or at home, his conduct is one 
continued act of diſobedience to the 
conſtitution. As long as we have ſuch 


a King, liberty cannot take root among 


us. | 
« Feeling ſome little remains of ir- 
dulgence, we. could have wiſhed it had 
been in our power to call upon you 
only to ſuſpend the exerciſe of his 
authorty, ſo long as the country 1s in 
danger; but the conſtitution ſtands in 
the way of ſuch a wiſh. Louis XVI. 
is ever appealing to that conſtitution. 
We appeal to it alſo in our turn, and 
call upon you to declare, that he has 
forfeited the crown. 

This great meaſure being once 
adopted, as it is doubtful whether the 
nation can place any confidence in the 
reigning dynaſty, we deſire that mini- 
ſters, really reſponſible, appointed by 
the National Aſſembly, but not of our 
own body, according to the law of the 
conſtitution, and choſen openly, not 
by ballot, may in the interior, exerciſe 
the functions of the executive power, 
until ſuch time as the will of the peo- 
ple, our ſoverign and yours, ſhall have 
been legally declared in a National 
Convention, to be aſſembled as ſoon as 
the ſafety of the people will admit. 
In the mean time, let our enemies, be 
they who they may, go beyond our 
frontiers. Let the baſe and perjured 
quit the land of liberty. Let 300,000 
flaves advance. They will find on 
their way, 10,000,000 of freemen, pre- 
pared for either death or victory, fight- 
ing for equality, for their houſes, for 
their wives, and for their children. 


Let every one of us be a ſoldier in his 
| turn; 


Let us 
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turn; and if we muſt have the honour 
of dying for our country, let each of 
us, before he breathes his laſt, render 
his memory illuſtrious, by the death of 
a ſlave or a tyrant.” 

This ſpeech was delivered, after it 
was ſpoken in writing to the Preſi— 


dent; but the Aſſembly came to no 


reſolution upon it. 

Soon after, M. Petion, who had 
been detained ſome time at the Thuil— 
leries, as a kind of hoſtage, had ap- 
peared at the bar of the National 
Aſſembly, their hall was ſurrounded 
by an immenſe crowd of people. 
Some of whom called out, that the 
court had become the focus of a 
counter-revolution—that the palace 
was another Coblentz. If the peo- 
ple had, at laſt, reſolved to punith 
their enemies, it was not until they 
bad been forced to it. | 
determined to take into their own 
hands the vengeance of the law, it 
was becauſe the law was ſlow in 
puniſhing thoſe traitors who were 
conſtantly attempting to overthrow 
the conſtitution. That every law 
ought to be ſuſpended, and give place 
to that ſupreme law, the ſafety of the 
people. 

Day light appearing, the miniſter 
of juſtice entered the hall, imploring 
lor the King that protection from 
the Aſſembly, which, from the out- 
rageous conduct of the mob in the 
Thuilleries, he had no reaſon to expect 
from the affections of the people. 
Vhile they were deliberating upon 
the moſt proper meaſures to be adopt- 
ed in this alarming criſis, ſome 
municipal officers announced that a 
new proviienary adminiſtration had 
cen formed at the Commons' Hall; 


that the people aſſembled in differ- 
ent ſections, had named commiſſioners 


If they were 


who, in virtue of their powers, had de- 
nominated themſelves, a general coun- 
cil of the community ; that the muni- 
Cipality had been ſuſpended during 
this temporary authority, of which 
Petion was the head. 

Theſe tranſactions having occurred, 
the diſmal ſcene and atrocious maſſacre 
enſued we have before related. 

The particulars of the decrees paſſed 
afterwards, to which we before alluded, 
are as follow: They were propoſed 
by M. Verginaud, in the name of the 
extraordinary commiſſion. 

The National Aſſembly conſidering 
that the want of confidence in the 
executive power is the cauſe of all 
our evils; that this want of confidence 
has called forth, from all parts of the 
kingdom, a wiſh that the authority, 
entruſted by the conſtitution to Louis 
XVI. ſhould be. revoked ; that the 
only means of reconciling what they 
owe to the ſafety of the people, with 
their own oath of not encreaſing their 
own power, are to ſubmit to the 
ſovereign will of the nation, decree as 
follow : 

1. © The French people are in- 
vited to form a National Convention. 
The committee will propoſe, to-mor- 
row, a time and mode of this con- 
vention. 

2. © The executive power 1s provi- 
ſionally ſuſpended until the National 
Convention ſhall have decreed the 
meaſures neceſſary to be purſued for 
preſerving national independence. 

3, © The civil liſt is ſuſpended. 
The committee will point out the ſum 
which the legiſlative body ought. to 
allow for the ſubſiſtence of the Royal 
Family. 

4. The extraordinary commiſſion 
ſhall preſent a plan for appointing a 
governor to the Prince Royal. 

L 2 5, * The 
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ſhall remain under the protection of 
the legiſlative body, until the depart- 


ment ſhall prepare apartments for them 


at the Luxembourg Palace. 

6. The King and Royal Family 
are under the ſafeguard of the law, and 
their protection is entruſted to the Na- 
tional Guard of Paris. 

7. © All magiſtrates, officers, and 
ſoldiers, who ſhall quit their poſts, 
ſhall be declared infamous, and traitors 
to their country. 

8. © The department of Paris ſhall, 
this day, cauſe the preſent decree to 
be proclaimed. 

9. © It ſhall at the ſame time, be 
tranſmitted by extraordinary couriers 
to the eighty-three departments.” 

On Sunday the Aſſembly decreed, 
that ſearch ſhould be made to find 


out the widows and children of all the 


citizens, who periſhed in the affair 
of the 10th, in order that they might 
be indemnified in the ſame manner as 
the widows and children of the con- 
querors of the Baſtile. 

They likewiſe decreed, © I. That 
the hotel of the Miniſter of Juſtice, 
ſhould be inhabited by the King. 

II. That he ſhould be furniſhed 


with a guard, ſubordinate to the Mayor 


of Paris, and to the commandant of 
the National Guard, who ſhall be an- 
 ſwerable for the ſafety of him and his 
family. 

III. That the ſum of 500,000 livres 
ſhould be allowed to pay his expences, 
until the meeting of the National Con- 
vention.” 

On Monday it was decreed, that, 
inſtead- of the hotel of the Miniſter 
of Juſtice, the reſidence of the Royal 
Family ſhould be in a houſe, called 
the Temple, as a place of greater ſe- 
curity. 


In the mean time, the ſta- 
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tues of all the Kings, not excepting 


that of Henry IV. the once great 


favourite of the French, were thrown 
down and deſtroyed ; and ſome of 
the former miniſters, and many other 
ſuſpected perſons, were arreſted and 
impriſoned, 

Nothing can give a greater idea of 
the miſled ſpirit of the people at this 
awful criſis, than the follewing procla- 
mation of the provincial magiſtracy of 
Paris, on the 10th of Auguſt. 

Citizens, 

The people, reduced to the al. 
ternative of death or ſlavery, have pre- 
vented the ruin of their country, by 
reſuming, a ſecond time, their rights. 
The ſovereign has ſpoken; magi- 
ſtrates nominated by the majority of 
the ſections have taken their ſeats at 
the common hall. This meaſure, 
rendered neceſſary by circumſtances, 
will break all the threads of intrigue, 
it will throw light on the chain of 
treaſons which had brought liberty 
into ſuch imminent danger. The peo- 
ple will not, this time, have riſen in 
vain. Magiftrates, full of zeal, will 
ſecond their efforts. They have con- 
nected their operations with thoſe of 
your former magiſtrates who are molt 
worthy of public confidence. Petion 
is ſtill the chief of the commons; and 
Manuel and Danton are at their pots. 
Citizens, Maudat is, at this moment, in 
irons, and the law will ſoon puniſh his 
treaſons. Santerre is your command- 
ing general. | 

(Signed) © Huguenin, Preſident. 

Leonard, Bourdon, and Martin, 
Secretaries.” 

The following is the addreſs of the 
National Aſſembly to the French, 
agreed on the 10th of Auguſt. 

For a long time, the moſt eage! 
inquietudes have agitated all the de- 

partments, 


partments. The people have expected 
from its repreſentatives alone the 
meaſure that might ſave them. This 
day the citizens of Paris have declared 
to the repreſentative body, that their 
authority alone preſerved the confi- 
dence of the people. The members 
of the National Aſſembly have indivi- 
dually, in the name of the nation, to 
maintain liberty and equality, or to die 
at their poſts. They will be faithful to 
their oath, 

„The National Aſſembly is about 


to prepare thoſe laws, which extraor- 


dinary circumſtances -have rendered | 


neceſſary; and the citizens, in- the 
name of the country, to provide that 
the rights of man ſhall be reſpected, 
and properties aſſerted. They invite 
them to aſſiſt in ſaving the public 
cauſe ; and not to aggravate, by un- 
happy diviſions, the calamities and 
dangers of the people.” 

When the King and his family left 
their aſylum at the Feuillans, near 
the National Aſſembly, at three 
o'clock on Monday afternoon, the 
multitude ſurrounding the royal. car- 
riage was immenſe. The proceſſion 
was ſtopped by the crowd at the Place 
Vendomme, that his Majeſty,” faid the 
vehement Gorſas, might contemplate 
the fate of his tyrant anceſtors in the 
overthrow of the equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Louis XIV. A ſtatue inaugurated on 
the 10th of Auguſt 1692, and over- 
thrown on the 10th of Auguſt 1792. 
This proves, that the day of the de- 
polition of the unfortunate Louis was 
fixed to be on the centenary of the 
above glorious honour. being beſtowed 


on Louis XIV. 


day, and the unmanly cruelty, uſed 
by Gorſas to the fallen Monarch, if 
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miſcreant, in his concluſion of his 
account of this proceeding of re- 
moving the Royal Family to their 
new abode, Oh! Louis XVI. thou 
haſt forced Frenchmen to hate thee— 
thou haſt ſhed their blood—thou haſt 
cooly given orders for murder and 
carnage—thou art now unfortunate, 
and honeſt men pity thee. They wiſh 
that thy crimes would permit them to 
pardon thee.” During the proceſſion 
to the Temple, M. Petion had the in- 
ſolence to warn the Queen againſt 
looking at the people with ſuch confi- 
dence. © De regarder le peuple avec 
moins d'afſurance.” 

«© You ſee,” ſaid ſhe to him, © that 
the people are calm.” © I know, Ma- 
dam,” ſaid he, © that they are very 
much. the contrary ; and may, at this 
inſtant, be provoked by a glance.” 

The ſame day, the National Aﬀem- 
bly publiſhed a declaration, written by 
M. Condorcet. It is entitled an Ex- 
poſition of the Motives-on which the 
French National Aſſembly have pro- 
claimed the convocation of the National 
Convention, and pronounced the ſuſ- 
penſion of the Executive Power in the 
hands of the King. It is as follows: 

* 'The National Aſſembly owe to the 
nation, to Europe, and to poſterity, an 
account of the motives which have de- 
termined their late reſolutions. 

„ Placed between the duty of re- 
maining faithful to their oaths, and 
that of ſaving their country, they wiſh: 
to fulfil both at the ſame time, and 
to do all that the public ſafety re- 
quires, without uſurping powers with 
which the people have not entruſted 


them. 
It will ſhew the vile ſpirit of the || 


« At the opening of the ſeflion, an 


aſſemblage of emigrants, formed on 


the frontiers, kept up a correſpond-- 


we follow the words of this vile || ence with all the enemies of li- 


berty 


8 


berty that were ſtill to be found in | 


the departments, or among the troops 
of the line; and fanatical prieſts, 
infuſing alarm into ſuſpicious minds, 
ſought to perſuade thoſe deluded 
citizens, that the conſtitution wound- 


ed the rights of conſcience, and that | 


the law had confided the functions of 
religion to ſchiſmatical and ſacrilegious 
perſons, 


A final league, formed among 
that announced an impendin 
They fancied they had | 
were diſplayed with energy. 


gs, menaced the liberty 


Powerful Kin 
ct France. 
Tight to fix, to what a degree, the 
intereſts of their deſpotiſm permitted 
us to be free, and they flattered 


themſelves that they ſhould ſee the 


fovereignty of the people, and the | 
independence of the French empire, | 
| themſelves into military bodies, of 
levying ſoldiers, of providing warlike 
| ſtores; and the King was invited, by 


proſtrate before the arms of their 
flaves. 

* Thus every thing announced a 
civil and religious war, of which a 
foreign war would ſoon increaſe the 
danger. 

* The National Aſſembly thought 
it their duty to repreſs the emigrants, 
and the factious prieſts, by ſevere 
decrees; and the King employed, 
againſt thoſe decrees, the ſuſpenſive 
refuſal of ſanction, which the conſti- 
tution granted him. In the mean 
time, thoſe emigrants, and thoſe 
prieſts, were buſily acting in the name 
of the King. It was to re-eſtablith 
him in what they called his lawtul 
authority, that the former had taken 
up arms ; and the latter were preach- 
ing aſſaſſination and treaſon. Theſe 
emigrants were the brothers of the 
King, his relations, his former body 

uards; and whfle the correſpondence 
of theſe facts, with the conduct au- 
thorized—nay, enjoined diſtruſt, this 
refuſal of the ſanttion applied to de- 
crees that could not be ſuſpended with- 
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out being annihilated, ſhewed clearly 
how the Veto ſuſpenſive, according to 
the law, rendered definitive by the 
manner of employing it, gave to the 
King the unlimited and arbitrary 
power of rendering null ail the mea- 
ſures which the legiſſative body might 
think neceſſary for maintaining liberty. 
* From that moment, from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, the peo- 
ple ſhewed thoſe gloomy diſcontents 
& ſtorm, 

and ſuſpicions of the Executive Power 


5 The National Aſſembly were not 


| diſcouraged. Princes, who profeſſed 


themſelves the allies of France, had 
given to the emigrants not an aſylum, 
but the liberty of arming, of forming 


a ſolemn meſſage, to break on this 


violation of the rights of nations, his 
ſilence, that had been kept too long. 


He ſeemed to yield to the national 
with. Preparations for war were or- 
dered ; but it was ſoon perceived, 
that the negociations, conducted by 
a weak or treacherous miniſtry, were 
confined to obtain vain promiſes, 
which remaining unexecuted, could 
not be regarded but as a ſnare, or 


| 


an inſult. The league. of the Kings 
aſſumed, in the mean time, a new 
activity, and at the head of the league 
appeared the Emperor, brother-in- 
law to the King .of France, united 
to the nation by a treaty uſeful to 
himſelf. 

* The National Aſſembly thought 
it neceſſary, for the ſafety of France, 
to oblige the Emperor to declare— 
whether he would be an ally or an 
enemy; and to pronounce between 


| two contradictory treaties of which 
| the 


the one bound him to give ſuccours to 
France, and the other engaged him to 
attack her; treaties which he could 
not reconcile, without avowing the 
intention of ſeparating the King from 
the nation, and of repreſenting a war 
againſt the French, as ſuccours granted 
to his ally. The Emperor's anſwer 
augmented the diſtruſt which this com- 
bination of circumſtances rendered fo 
natural, In it, he repeated the abſurd 
charges againſt the aſſembly of the 
repreſentatives of the French people, 
againſt be popular ſocieties eſtabliſhed 
in our cities, with which the partizans 
of the French miniſtry had long weari— 
ed the counter-revolution preſſes. He 
made proteſtations of his deſire to con- 
tinue the ally of the King, and he had 
juſt ſigned a new league againſt France 
in favour of the authority of the King 
of the French. 

* Thele leagues, theſe treaties, the 
intrigues of the emigrants, who had 
ſolicited them in the name of the King, 
nad been concealed -by the Miniſters 
irom the repreſentatives of the people. 
No public diſavowal of theſe intrigues, 
no ellort to prevent or diſſolve this con- 
{piracy of Monarchs, had ſhewn either 
to the citizens of France, or the nati- 
ons of Europe, that the King had fin- 
cerely united his own cauſe to that of 
the nation. 


cc * . 
This apparent connivance be- 


tween the Cabinet and the Thuilleries, | 


and that of Vienna, ſtruck every mind; 
the National Aſſembly thought it their 
duty to examine, with vigour, the con- 
duct of the Mivitter for Foreign Affairs, 
and a decree of accuſation was the re- 
ult of this enquity. His colleagues 


Wappeared with him, and the King's | 


council was formed of patriot Mini- 
ers, 


The ſucceſſor of Leopold follow- 
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| ed the courſe of his father. He 
thought proper to require, for the 
Princes formerly poſſeſſing fiets in 
Alface, indemnifications incompatible 
with the French conſtitution, and de- 
rogatory to the independence of the 
nation, He wanted France to betray 
the confidence, and violate the rights 
of the people of Avignon. At length, 
he announced other cauſes of com- 
plaint, which could not, he faid, be 
diſcuſſed without having recourſe to 
arms. 

The King ſeemed to feel that this 
provocation to war could not be borne 
patiently, without betraying a ſhame- 
ful weakneſs. He ſeemed to feel how 
perfidious was this language of an 
enemy pretending to intereſt himſelf 
in his fate, and to deſire his alliance 
for no purpoſe, but to ſow the ſeeds 
of difcord between him and his peo- 
ple, calculated to enervate our ſtrength. 
and to ſtop or diſconcert our motions ;. 
he propoſed war by the unanimous, 
advice of his councils, and war was 
decreed, 

« By protecting the aſſemblages of 
the emigrants, by permitting them to. 
menace our frontiers, by ſhewing troops 
in readineſs to ſecond them on the firit 
ſucceſs, by preparing a retreat for them, 
by perſiſting in a threatening language, 
the King of Hungary obliged France 
to make preparations of defence, 
ruinous in their expences, exhauſted 
her finances, encouraged the audacity 
of the conſpirators diſperſed through 
the departments, excited uneahneſs, 
among the citizens, and thus fomented, 
in them, a perpetual trouble. Never 
did hoſtilities more juſtity war, and to 
declare was only to repel it. 

„The National Aſſembly were un- 
able to judge to what degree, notwith- 


| ſtanding promiſes ſo often repeated, all 
the 
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the preparations of defence had been 


neglected. Their uneaſineſs, their 
diſtruſt, ſtil] reſted of the former mini- 
ſters, or the ſecret councils of the King. 
But they ſoon ſaw the patriotic mini— 
{ters croſſed in their operations, at- 
tacked with rancour by the partizans 
of royal authority; by thoſe who made 
a parade of perſonal attachment to the 
King. 

Her armies were tortured with 
political diviſions ; diſcord was ſown 
among the commanders of the troops, 
as well as between the generals and 
miniſtry; attempts were. made to 
transform into the inſtruments of a 
party, which concealed not its deſire 
of ſubſtituting its will to that of the 
_ repreſentatives of the nation, thoſe 
very armies deſtined for the French 
territories, and to maintaint he national 
independence. X 

„ Machinations of the prieſts be- 


coming more active in the moment of. 


war, made reſtraining laws indiſpen- 
{\ble—one was paſt. 

* The formation of a camp between 
Paris and the frontiers, was a diſpoſi- 
tion happily calculated for external 
defence, while, at the ſame time, it 
ſerved to give ſecurity to the internal 
departments, and to prevent the trou- 
bles which their diſquiets might have 
produced. The formation of ſuch a 
camp was ordered ; but theſe two de- 
crees were rejected by the King, and 
the patriotic miniſters were diſmiſſed. 

The conſtitution had granted to 
the King a guard of 1800 men; and 
this guard audaciouſly manifeſted a 
contempt of civic duties, which in- 
ſpired the citizens with indignation, 
or with terror ; hatred of the conſtitu- 
tion; and, above all, liberty and 
equality were the beſt titles fie ad- 
mittance. 


LO 


« The Aſſembly was forced to dif- 
ſolve this guard, to prevent both the 
troubles which it could not fail ſoon 
to occaſion, and the plots of a counter. 
revolution, of which too many indica- 
tions were already manifeſt. The de- 
cree was ſanctioned ; but a proclama- 
tion, by the King, beſtowed praiſes on 
thoſe very men whoſe diſmiſſion from 
his ſervice he had juſt pronounced, to 
thoſe whom he had admitted to be 
men juſtly accuſed of being the ene- 
mies of liberty. 

„ The new miniſters excited well- 
founded diſtruſt ; and as this diſtruſt 
could not attach to them, it fell on the 
King himſelf. 

The application of the refuſal of 
ſanction to decrees, rendered neceſſary 
by circumſtances, of which the execu- 
tion ought to have been prompt, and 
muſt ſtop with the decrees, was regard- 
ed in the general opinion, as an inter- 
pretation of the conſtitutional act con- 
trary to liberty, and even to the ſpirit 
of the conſtitution. The agitation of 
the people of Paris became extreme; 
an immenſe croud of citizens joined 
to form a petition, in which they ſo- 
licited the recal of their patriotic mini- 
ſters, and the retraction of the refuſal 
to ſanction the decrees, in favour of 
which the public opinion had been 


. loudly declared. They deſired leave 


to paſs in arms before the National 
Aſſembly, after the deputies had read 
their petition. This leave, which 
other armed bodies had before ob- 
tained, was granted them. _ de- 
fired to preſent it under the forms 
eſtabliſhed by the laws; but, at 
the moment, when the municipal of- 
ficers were coming to inform them, 
that their deputies, who had been at 
firſt refuſed, were going to be admitted, 
the gate was opened, and the _ 
| | ruſhe 
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ruſhed mto the palace. The zeal of 
the Mayor of Paris, the aſcendancy 
which his virtues and patriotiſm gave 
him over the minds of the citizens, the 
preſence of the repreſentatives of the 
people, of whom ſuccethive deputations 
conſtantly ſurrounded the King, pre- 
vented all ſerious diforders, and few 
aſſemblages, ſo numerous, cauſed leſs 
diſorder of any kind. 

“The King had mounted the en- 
ſigns of liberty: he had done juſtice 
to the citizens, by declaring, that he 
thought himſelf in fafety in the midſt 
of them. The day of the federation 
was approaching. Citizens from all 
the departments were to repair to 
Paris, there to ſwear to maintain that 
liberty for which they were going to 
hight on the frontiers ; and all might 
ſtill have been repaired; but the mini- 
ſters ſaw nothing in the events of the 
10th of June, but a favourable occaſion 
for ſowing diviſions between the in- 
habitants of Paris, and thoſe of the 
departments; between the people, and 
the army ; between the —.— por- 
tions of the National Guard; between 
the citizens who remained at their 
homes, and thoſe who were flying to 
defend the ſtate. The very next day the 
King changed his language; a procla- 
mation, full of calumny, was profuſely 
diſtributed among the armies. One of 
their generals came in the name of 
that which he commanded to demand 
vengeance, and to point out his victim. 
A conſiderable number of ditectors of 
departments, by unconſtitutional re- 
olutions, diſcloſed the plan they had 
ormed long before, of raifing them- 


elves into a ſort of intermediate power | 


c tween the people and their repre- 
cmatives, between the National Al. 
2 and their King. Juſtices of 

e 8 commenced, in the very 


palace of the Thuilleries, a dark pro- 
cedure in which, it was hoped, to in- 
volve all the patriots whoſe vigilance 
and talents were the moſt dreaded. 
Already one of theſe juſtices had 
attempted toinfringe the inviolabilityof 
the reprefentatives of the people, and 
every thing announced a plan dexterouſ- 
ly concerted for finding, in the judicial 
order, the means of giving an arbitrary 
extenſion to the royal authority. Letters 


| were ſent from the miniſter for the home 


department, directing the employment 
of force againſt the federates, who 
might wiſh to take at Paris the oath 
to fight for liberty, and it required all 
the activity of the National Aſſembly, 
and all the patriotiſm of the army, all 
the zeal of the enlightened citizens to 
prevent the fatal effects of their plan 
of diſorganization, which might have 
enk indled the flames of civil war. An 
emotion of patriotiſm had extinguiſh- 
ed, in paternal union, the diviliens that 
had appeared but too frequently in the 
National Aſſembly; and from this alſo 
the means of ſafety might have ſprung. 
The proſecutions commenced by the 
King's order, at the inſtance of the in- 
tendant of the civil liſt, might have 
been ſtopped. Ihe virtuous Petion, 
3 by an unjuſt ſuſpenſion of 

aving ſpared the blood of the Mie, 


might have been re-inſtat y the 
King; and it was poſſible, that this 
long ſeries of faults and treafons might 
have fallen again entirely on thoſe per- 
fidious counſellors, to whom a confid- 
ing people had the long habit of attri- 
buting all the crimes of our Kings. 

„The National Aſſembly then ſaw 
that the ſafety of the country required 
extraordinary meaſures, 

© They opened a diſcuſſion on the 
means 41 ſaving their country. They 


inſtituted a commiſſion charged to 
M conſider 
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conſider of and prepare a plan of theſe 
means. 

The declaration that the country 
is in danger, called all the citizens to 
the common defence, all perſons in 
public truſt to their poſts, and yet, in 
the midſt of complaints inceſſantly re- 
peated of the inaction of government, 


of the negle&t and miſmanagement of | | 
France. Attempts were made to ſow 
| diviſions between the poor citizens 
and the rich. The National; Guard 
| was agitated by perfidious manceuvres 


the preparations for war; of the uſe- 
leſs or dangerous motions of the 
armies, the avowed object of which 
was to favour the political plans of 
one of the generals. Minitters un- 
known or ſuſpected were ſeen to ſuc- 
ceed each other rapidly, and to preſent 
under new names, the ſame inactivity, 
the ſame principles. 

% A declaration of the general of 
the enemy, which doomed to death all 
free men, and promiſed to cowards 
and traitors his diſgraceful protection, 
could not but add to theſe ſuſpicions. 
In this, the enemy of France ſeemed 
to attend to nothing but the defence 
of the King of the French. Twenty— 
ſix millions of French were nothing in 
his eſtimation, in compariſon of a 
privileged family. Their blood muſt 
wet the carth to avenge the ſlighteſt 
inſult ; and the King, inſtead of ex- 

reſſing his indignation againſt a mani- 
teſto, intended to take from him the 
confidence of the people, ſeemed to 
oppoſe to it—and that reluctantly, a 
cold and timid diſavowal. 

* Who then can be aſtoniſhed that 
ſuſpicions of the ſupreme head of the 
executive power, ſhould inſpire citizens 


with a defire of no longer ſeeing the 


forces intended for the common de- 
fence, at the diſpoſal of a King, in 
whoſe name France was attacked, and 
the care of maintaining her internal 
tranquility. confided to him whoſe 
intereſts were the pretexts of all our 


| 
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troubles? Theſe motives, common 
to all France, were 7 particularly 
to the inhabitants of Paris. They ſaw 
the families of the conſpirators at 
Coblentz forming the habitual ſociety 
of the King and his family. Writers, 
paid by the civil lift, endeavoured by, 


' baſe calumnies to render the Parilians 


odious, or ſuſpected by the reſt of 


in order to form in it a party of 


| royaliſts, and their audacity increaſed 


with their number. | 1 
* The conſtitution , eajoined, the 
King to give notice; af approaching 
hoſtilities to the. National Aſſembly; 
and long ſolicitations were neceſſary to 
obtain from the miniſtry the tardy in- 
formation of the march of the Pruſſian 
troops. The conttitution pronounced 
abdication againſt the King, if he did 
not, by ſome formal act, declare his 
oppoſition to enterprizes undertaken 
in his name againſt the nation. And 
the emigrant princes had opened 
ublic loans in the King's name, and 
hired foreign troops in his name, had 
levied French regiments in his name, 
had formed a military houſe held out 
of France. Theſe facts were known 
for more than ſix months, before the 
King, whoſe public declarations, whoſe 
remonſtrances with the foreign powers 
might have prevented the ſucceſs of 
theſe meaſures, and diſcharged the 
duty impoſed upon him by the conltt- 
tution. It was, on ſuch powerful mo- 
tives, that numerous petitions were 
ſent from a great number of the de— 
partments, this wiſh of ſeveral ſections 
of Paris, followed by the general ex- 
preſſion of the deſtre of all the com- 


mons, ſolicited the forfeiture of the 
King, 
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King, on the ſuſpenſion of the royal 
power; and the National Afſlembly 
could no longer ſhrink from the. grand 
queſtion, 

« It was their duty not to decide but 
aſter a matured. and well confidered 
examination, after a ſolemn diſcuſſion, 
aſter having heard and weighed al] 
opinions. But, all at once, the pa- 
tience of the people was exhaulted. 
They appeared united as one man of 
the ſame will. They marched to the 

ing's reſidence, and the King came 
to ſeek an aſylum among the repreſen- 
tatives of the people, whoſe ſeats, he 
knew, that the fraternal union of the 


inhabitants of Paris, with the citizens 


of the departments, would, always 

render to him an inviolable aſylum. 
„The National Guards had been 

charged with defending the reſidence 


which the King had abandoned. But, 


with them Swiſs ſoldiers were ſtation- 
ed. With painful ſurprize, the people 
had long ſeen Swiſs battalions ſharing 
the guard of the King, although the 


conſtitution did not allow him to have 


a foreign guard, It had long been 
ſeen that this. dire& violation of the 
law conſtantly obtruded on every eye, 
would ſooner or later cauſe great miſ- 
tortunes. The National Aſſembly had 
neglected nothing to prevent them. 
Reports, deciſive motions made by in- 
dividual members, were referred to 
committees, had apprized the King 
ſeveral months before of the neceflity 
of diſmiſſing, from about his perſon, 
men, whom every where elſe the 
French regarded, as, friends. and bro- 


thers; but whom they could not., ſee 
retained about a conſtitutional King, 


in direct oppoſition to the conſtitution, 

without ſuſpecting they had become 

the inſtrument of the enemies of their 
bas 
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« A decree. had ordered their re— 
moval : their commander, fupported 
by the miniiter, demanded changes in 
that decree. The National Aſſembly 
conſented to theſe changes. A part 
of the foldiers was to remain near, 
but without performing any duty that 
might renew diiquiets. Their adis 
were contrary to the NationalAſſembly; 
contrary to the law, that, on the 10th, 
they were employed on a ſervice, from 
which, on every motive of humanity 
and prudence, they; ought to have 
reliſted. They received orders to fire 
on the armed citizens, at the inſtant 
when the latter were inviting them to 
peace. When unequivocal figns of 


fraternity announced that peace was 


going to be accepted, at the inſtant 


when a deputation of the National | 
Aſſembly was ſeen advancing. inf the 


midſt of; arms, to ſpeak the words of 
peace and conciliation, and. prevent 
carnage, then nothing could-,{top the 
vengeance of the people, who had 
thus proof of a new act of treachery, 
at the very moment they were coming 
to complain of thoſe of whom they 
had long been the victims. 

In the midſt of theſe diſaſters, 
the National, Aſſembly took the oath 


| of maintaining equality and, liberty, 


or die at their pott. They took the 
oath to ſerve France, and they ſought 
for the means. They ſaw but one, 


which was, that of the ſecuring the 


ſupreme will of the people, and in- 
viting them to exerciſe immediately 


— 


their inalienable rights of ſovereignty, 


which the , conſtitution has recog- 


nized, and which could not be ſubject 


to any reſtraint, The public intereits 
required that the people ſhould 
manifeſt their will by the ſenſe of a 


* 


National Convention, formed of re- 


preſentatives, inveſted by them with 
M2 unlimited 


A 
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uimite pow rs, It required no Joſs are made, as ſhort as poſſible, the 
that the momoers of th Convention | perivds of the operations, which the 
ſnould be cle in a uniform man- Convention made neceſſary; although | 
121 in ach depart uss Ak, and acc ra- | they accelerated the period at which 


ing to the „ -zular moe But the 


National Aſſembly gold not reſtrain | 
the powers of the ſoverelgn pe ple, 


from whom alone the members of that 
Allembly held all the powers they poſ- 
ſeſſed. 


themſelves to conjuring the people, in 


They were bound to confine 


the name of their country, to follow | 


the ſimple regulat ions traced out for 
them. 
for the elections, were reſpecting the 
eſtabliſhment of new forms even ſup- 
lin 
— s for diviſions. 
60 hey 


In theſe, the forms inſtituted 


them to be a ſource of delay, 


reſerved in them none of | 


the conditions of eligibility, none of 


the limitations of the right of electing, 
or being elected, eſtabliſhed by the 
former laws; 


excrciſe of the right of ſovereignty, 
are not applicable to a National 
Convention, in which this right ought 
to be exerciſed with complete inde- 
pendence. The diſtinction of the 
active citizens appears not in theſe 
regulations, becauſe it is alſo a reſtrie- 
tion of law. The only conditions 


required, are thoſe which nature has 


reſcribed—ſuch as the neceſſity of 
Coty corheted, by a fixed raſidence, 
with the territory for which the rights 
of citizenſhip are exerciſed ; of having 
attained the age, of which men are 
held by the laws of nations, of which 
they make a part, to be in a condition 
of exerciſing their perſonal rights; final- 


ly, of having preſerved abſolute inde- 


pendence of will. | 
*« But to aſſemble new repreſenta- 
tives of the people, requires time ; 


and, although the National Affembly | 


becauſe theſe laws, 
_ which are ſo many reſtrictions on the 


— — — 


the King 


— 


tious views. 


they muſt ceaſe to bear the burthen af 
the public weal, in ſuch a manner as 
to avoid the leaſt ſuſpicion of ambi— 
The term of forty days 
would ſtill have expoſed the chuntr, to 
great misfortunes, and the people to 
dangerous commotions, had the ex- 
erciſe of the powers conferred upon 
the conſtitution, been 
left to him; the ſuſpenſion of theſe 
powers appeared to the repreſentatives 
the only means of ſaving France and 
liberty. —* 

* In pronouncing theſe neceſſary 
ſuſpenſions, the Aſſembly have not 
exceeded their powers. The conſti- 
tution authorizes them to pronounce 
it in the caſe of the abſence of the 
King ; when the terms at which this 
abſence incurs a legal abdication is not 
et arrived, that is to ſay, in the caſe 
in which there is not yet ground for a 
definitive reſolution, but in which a 
proviſional ad of rigour is evidently ne- 
ceſſary. This, however, would be 
abſurd to leave the power in hands 
which could no longer uſe it freely 
and beneficially. In the preſent in- 
ſtance, then theſe conditions are as 
evidently united, as in the cafe provided 
for the conſtitution in conducting our- 
ſelves by the principle which the con- 
ſtitution has directed. We have obey- 
ed it, far from having infringed it con- 
trary to our oaths. f 

The conſtitution provided againft 
all accumulations of powers, which, 


being- dangerous, might change into 
tyrants thoſe who ought to be only 
their reprefentatives; but it judged 
alſo that this danger ſupported a large 


exerciſe of this exraordinary prom 
| 4 
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and the term of two months 1s that 
which it has fixed for all caſes, in which 
it permits this union of powers, which, 
in all other caſes, it has ſo rigorouſly 
preſcribed. | 

The National Aſſembly, far from 
extending this term, has reduced it to 
forty days only; and far from exceed- 
ing the period fixed by the law, on 
the plea of neceſſity, they have brought 
themſelves within the narroweſt li- 
mits. 

„When the power of ſanctioning 
the laws is ſuſpended, the conſtitution 
has pronounced that the decrees of 
the legiſlative body ſhall have of them- 
ſelves the character and authority of 
laws; and ſince he, to whom the 
conſtitution gave the choice of mini- 
ſters, could no longer exeriſe his 
functions, it was neceſſary a new law 
ſhould put the choice in other hands. 
The Aſſembly conferred the right on 
themſelves, — this right could 
not be given to electors who belonged 
to the whole nation; and becauſe 
they alone had that character at pre- 
fent, But they were careful to avoid 
giving ground for the ſuſpicion that, 
in conferring this power on them- 
ſelves, they fought to gratify ambiti- 
ous or perſonal views: they decreed, 
that the election ſhould be made 
aloud, that each of them ſhould pro- 
nounce his choice in preſence of the 
nattonal repreſentation, in preſence 
of the numerous citizens who attend- 
ed their ſittings. They took care 
that each of their own body ſhould 

ve his colleagues for his judges, 
the public for a witneſs, and ſhould 


anſwer for his choice to the whole | 


Nation, 


f * Frenchmen, let us unite all our 
orces againſt the foreign tyranny, 
Which dares to thieaten with its ven- 


| 


— 


geance 26,000,000 of freemen. With— 
in fix weeks, a power, which every 
citizen acknowledges, will pronounce 
our diviſions. Woe to the man who, 


liſtening during this ſhort interval, to 


perſonal ſentiments, ſhall not devote 
himſelf only to the common defence ; 
who ſhall not ſee that, at the moment 
when the ſovereign will is about to 
ſpeak, we have no enemies but the 
conſpirators of Pilnitz, and their ac- 
complices. 

It is in the midſt of a foreign war, 
at the moment when foreign armies 
are preparing for a formidable invaſion, 
that we call upon the citizens to 
diſcuſs, in a peaceable aſſembly, the 
rights of liberty. But that which 
would appear raſh among any other 
people, ſeem to us not above the 
courage and patriotiſm of the French ; 
and, undoubtedly, we ſhall not have 
the misfortune of finding ourſelves 
deceived in judging you worthy of 
forgetting every other intereſt but that 
of liberty, of ſacrificing every other 
ſentiment to that of the love of your 


country. 


Citizens, it is for you to judge, if 
your repreſentatives have exerciſed for 
your good, the powers you have con- 
fided in them. If they have atted 


| according to your wiſhes, in uſing 


— — 


their powers, which neither they nor 


you could foreſee would be neceſſary. 


* We hare diſcharged our duty in 
ſeizing, with courage, on the only 
means of preſerving liberty, that oc- 
curred to our conſideration. Ready 
to die for it, at the poſt at which-you 
have placed us, we ſhall carry with us, 
at leaſt, in quitting that poſt, the con- 
ſolation of having maintained it faith- 
fully. Whatever judgments our co- 


temporaries, or poſterity, may paſs on 
us, we ſhall not have to dread that of 
„ 
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our own conſciences. 


To whatever 
danger we may be cxpoſed, the 


| happineſs will remain to us of having 
' fpared the torrents of French blood, 


which a weaker conduct would have 
cauſed to flow. We ſhall be ſpared 
remorſe at leaſt, nor ſhall we have to 
reproach ourſelves with having ſeen a 
means of ſaving our country, and not 
having dared to embrace it. 
(Signed) © Gaudet, Preſident.“ 
While the National Aſſembly were 


thus occupied, the new municipal 


body of -Paris reſolved, that the 
Place des Victoires ſhould, in future, 


be called the Place de la Victoire 


Nationale ; and that a pyramid ſhould 
be erected in it, inſcribed with the 
names of all the citizens who fell on 
the 10th of Auguſt 1792, in defence 
of liberty. The ſections of Mar- 
ſeilles and Paris came to a formal 
reſolution, that the King ſhould never 


be mentioned by them but by the title 


of the Traitor Louis XVI. 


They alſo iſſued a proclamation, 


requiring all perſons within their 
Juriſdiction, to pull down, or deface, 
all images or ſigns of Kings and 
Traitors, particularly of La Fayette. 
In the mean time, no pains were 
omitted to procure proofs of the 
treachery of the. court, in correſpond- 
ing with the enemies of the country, 
and to excite all the citizens of the 
nation to unite in arms, in order 
effectually to oppoſe the combination 
of deſpots. On the day that the 


King was removed to the Temple, it 


was decreed, that all braſs ſtatues and 
the braſs monuments in the churches, 
&c. throughout the empire, ſhould be 
converted into cannon. | 


The phrenzy of the populace did 


not ſublide, for ſome days, after the. 


ſtorming of the palace, It aſſumed, 


| 
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indeed, not the formidable {neat 
. th 1 
of a general inſurrection, but it was 
no leſs ſavage and dreadful in its 
effects. Several atrocious aſſaſina: 
tions were committed; and, among 
others, the reſpectable and virtuous 


Rochefaucault fell a ſacrifice to his 


attachment to the King and conſtitu— 
tion. After having, with the reſt of 
the department, been concerned in 
the ſuſpenſion of Petion and Manuel, 
he found it no longer ſafe to remain 
in Paris, He retired to his own 
eſtate ; but the blood-hounds carefully 
tracked his ſteps, and he was icarcely 
arrived before he was aſſaſſinated. His 
own tenants either aided in the mur- 
der, or, at leaſt, looked on with cri— 
minal ſtupefaction. 

The abſurd rage of the democratic 
mob, on the days ſucceeding the 
10th of Auguit, was not confined to 
the living objects of their reſentment; 
but with a barbarity, which has ren- 
dered proverbial the northern ravagers 
of Europe, they demoliſhed every 
veſtige of art that had the remoteſt 
relation to Monarchy or Ariſtocracy : 
even the ſtatue of Henry IV. fo long 


the idol of the patriotic party, was 


broken into pieces, merely becauſe it 
was the- ſtatue of a King. The buſts 
of M. M. Neckar, La e: Mira- 
beau, and all the leading members of 
the conſtitutional party, were alſo 
ſought out, with a ridiculous aſſiduity, 
and demoliſhed. | 

On the night of the 12th, the Af, 
ſembly, apprehenſive of a formidable 
oppolition from the army of La Fayette, 
diſpatched three commiſſioners of their 
own body, to counteract the move- 
ments of that general. M. La Fayette, 
however, by a ſingular accident, was 
previouſly appriſed of the events of 
the 10th. | | 


He 
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without leaders; Petion reigns; the 
lavage Danton, and his ſitchlites, are 


He had ſent M. Darblais, one of 
: 
M. Darblais, on 


he Ich, had advanced 


his ſtaff officers, with ditpatches to 
the war miniſter. 


C 
ein fight of Paris, when he 
was met by a grenadier of the Na“ional 


Guards, who appriſed him of Irs | 


danger, and adviſed hin to change 
horſes, and return with all poihble 
ſn-ed. . At Sedan, on his way back, 
he found M. La Fayette, who, after 
ſtating the facts to the magiſtrates of 
that town, adviſed them, in duty to 
the King and Conſtitution, to arreſt 
the commiſſioners; who. accordingly, 
on their arrival there, were ſeized and 
detained in priſon from the 14th to 
the 20th. 

In the mean time, M. La Fayette 
returned to the camp, and immediately 
diſtributed, among the battaliotis, the 
following letter: 

Citizens ſoldiers, 

„lt is no. longer time to conceal 
from you what is going forward. The 
conſtitution you ſwore to maintain, is 
no more ; a banditti, from Marſeilles, 
and a troop of factious men, beſieged 
the palace of the Thuilleries ; the 
National and Swiſs Guards made a 
V1gorous, reſiſtance, but, for want of 
ammunition, they were obliged to ſur- 
render. 


" General d'Afry, his aid-de-camp, 
and his whole family, were murdered. 
The King, Queen, and all the 
Royal Family, eſcaped to the National 
Aſſembly; the factious ran thither, 
holding a ſword in one hand, and fire 
in the other, and forced the legiſlative 
ody to ſuperſede the King, which was 
done for the ſake of ſaving his life. 
Citizens, you are no longer repre- 
ented; the National Aſſembly are in 
a ſtate of ſlavery; your armies are / 
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maſters. Thus, ſolders, it is your 
province to examine, whether you 
will reſtore the here litary repre fen- 
tative to the throne, or ſubmit to the 
giſgrace of having a Petion for your 
King,” 

The general, at the firſt moments 
when this communication to the 
ſoldiery was made, found their dif- 
poſitions not unfavourable to the 
cauſe of the conſtitution ; but they 
ſoon diſcovered, that fidelitv was only 
to be expected from a ſmall circle 
of friends. Apprehenſive, therefore, 
that in the ſpirit of revolt, which his 
army manifeſted, his I fe would be 
attempted by ſome affatiin, or that he 
would as certainly put it into the 
hands of his adverſaries; on the 
19th of Auguſt he left the camp, in 
the night, accompanied only by his 
ſtaff and a few ſervants. They took 
the route of Rochefort, in Liege, 
which, being a neutral country, they 
hoped to paſs unmoleſted ; but an 
Auſtrian general, of the name of 
Harancourt, being ſtationed there 
with an advanced party, arreſted the 
fugitives, contrary to the law of na- 
tions,' and ſent them priſoners to 
Namur. We are ſorry to add, that: 
theſe unfortunate exiles have been 
detained the victims of tyranny, and 
confined in a noiſome dungeon, for no 
other crime, or rather under no other 
pretext, than that of having been 
members of the National Aſlembly of 


France. 


The fate of this brave and diſin— 


tereſted patriot, is not calculated to 


exalt our opinions of human nature; 


on the one hand, we behold him 


abandoned by the people, for whom- 
he had made ſo many ſacrifices; on 


the 
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ways conſiſtent. 


the other, oppreſſed by a combination 
of kings, while his attachment to the 


cauſe of monarchy is the ſource of his 


calamity. That M. La Fayette is a 
character without a blemiſh, would be 
too bold an aſſertion to be made by 


any human being. His error was the 


error of a young and ingenuous mind, 
which, in its ardent zeal for the liberty 


and happineſs of his fellow creatures, 


did not permit him to diſtinguiſh what 
was practicable from what was merely 
ſpeculative and viſionary. A more 
temperate and mature judgment would 
perhaps have led him to oppoſe that 
fatal degradation of the executive 
power which proved the ruin of au- 
thority, of government, and order in 
France; but in this he was no more 
guilty than the reſt of the conſtituent 
aſſembly ; and though in his judgment 
he may have erred, in his principles, 
we muſt allow him to have been al- 


to his King, to his engagements, he 
was among the firſt to oppoſe the ſedi- 
tious deſigns of the Jacobin Club, and 
among the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe 
who contended for the maintenance of 
order and civil obedience. 

Ganeral Arthur Dillon, influenced 
by the counſel, and perhaps by the 
character and example af M. La 
Fayette, ſeemed at firſt inclined to 
imitate his conduct; but by the orders 
which he publiſhed to his army, on the 
13th, he excited ſo ſtrong a ſuſpicion 
againſt him, that a decree was attvally 


paſſed for his ſuſpenſion. He, how- 


ever, was ſo fortunate as to retract in 


time, and upon the arrival of the Com- 


miſſioners of the Aſſembly at Valenci- 
ennes, he found means ſo completely 
to conciliate their eſteem, that the de- 
cree was repealed, and he was again 
reinſtated in his full authority. 


— 


Faithful to his oath, 


i 
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Dumourier, who bad aſſumed the 
command at Maulde, ſaw, from the 


firſt, the party which it was neceſſary 


to embrace, and anticipated the wiſhes 
of the Aſſembly, by 8 the 
new revolution, even before the arrival 
of their commiſſioners; by this fortun- 
ate event, he regained the entire con- 
fidence of the Republicans, which he 
had Joſt by his continuance in the mi- 
niſtry; and in conſequence was after- 
wards appointed to ſucceed M. La 
Fayette in his command. 

Marſhal Luckner took the ſame 
decided part. In his letter to the 
Aſſembly, he even inſinuated that it 
was the treachery of the court which 
had compelled him to retreat m the 
midſt of victory from the Netherlands, 
and added, that now the king was 
depoſed, he hoped he would not be 
ordered to retire when he next entered 
the Auſtrian territories. 

Generals Biron, Monteſquieu, Kel- 


lerman, and Cuſtine, all fubmitted to 
the authority of the Aſſembly, and of 


the Proviſional Council of State, and 
took the Republican oaths, as well as 


the ſoldiers of their reſpective armies. 


— - 


On Sunday, Auguſt the 19th, in- 


formation was given at the General 
Aſſembly of the Communes, of a cor- 
reſpondence having been carried on 


between the King and M. La Fayette, 


in which two ladies of the houſe- 


hold, Mademoiſelle Lamballe and De 


Tourzel, were concerned. Theſe ladies 


the commons. 


were accordingly arreſted and inter. 
rogated ſeparately by the treaſurer of 
Their anſwers being 
equivocal, they were ſent to priſon. 
On Monday morning ſome other ladies, 
attendants of the Queen, were arreſted. 
M. Narbonne was alfo —_ as he 
was attempting to paſs the barriers 
Paris. Frevioutly to this M. = ws 
Orte, 
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Porte, intendant of the civil lift, and 
M. de Leſſart and M. de Montmorin, 
formerly miniſters for foreign affairs, 
were arreſted on an accuſation of leze 
nation. 

Though the force of La Fayette had 
been trifling in compariſon with that 
of his adverſaries, as it did not exceed 
20,000 men, ſtill he had contrived to 
keep the Auſtrians and Pruffians in 
check, and they had made but little 

rogreſs towards the ſubjugation of 
"=p The confuſion, however, which 
the tranſactions we have juſt narrated 
had produced, encouraged the com- 
bined armies to advance, and the firſt 
conqueſt they atchieved was that of 
Longwy. On the 21ſt of Augult, ge- 
neral Clairfait. preſented himſelf, with 
an army of 60,000 men, before that 
fortreſs. The ſiege laſted about fifteen 
hours, during which time the enemy 
kept up a continual and heavy fire of 
bombs and artillery. The command- 
ant reported, that the magiſtrates and 


citizens, terrified by the bombardment, 
had inſiſted on a ſurrender, and that 
he had only complied with their re- 
quiſition; on the other hand, it was 
ſuſpected, and not without ſome 
ground, that nothing leſs than treachery 
m a commander, could compel a gar- 
riſon of 3500 men 'well appointed, in 
a place ſtrongly fortified, and defend- 
ed with ſeventy-one pieces of cannon, 
and excellent caſements, to ſurrender 
upon ſo ſhort a ſiege. Upon further 
enquiry, theſe ſuſpicions were con- 

med; M. Lavergne, the governor, 
was ordered to be tried by a court 
martial; and a decree of the Aſſembly 
Was paſſed, that whenever it ſhould be 
retaken, the houſes of the citizens 
ſhould be razed to the ground, and 


the m : x . | 
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On the 224d of Auguſt, the National 
Aſſembly decreed, that all the priefts, 
who hai not taken the civic oath, 
ſhould be proſecuted out of the king- 
dom, | 

One of the ſections of Paris preſent- 
ed a petition for the ſuppreſſion of the 
high national court, and the tranſ- 
ferring of the ſtate priſoners from 
Orleans to Paris. The petitioners con- 
cluded with repreſenting, that if their 
prayer was not granted, they muſt be 
under the neceflity of enforcing it by 
an inſurrection. To this the preſident 
replied, © Neither threats nor dangers 
can divert us from the grand intereſts 
of the nation, which now engage our 
attention. The National Convention 
alone has power to ſuppreſs the high 
court | Expect its deciſions with pati- 
ence and ſubmiſſion. As for us, we 
will die at our poſts, if that be neceſ- 
ſary, but we will not be intimidated 
into a breach of our duty.“ The 
Aſſembly ordered this anſwer to be 
printed. | 
The next day the Aſſembly decreed, 
that the title of French Citizens ſhould 
be granted to ſuch foreign writers and 
— as have honoured the 

rench revolution. They decreed alſo, 
on the 25th, that if the refractory prieſts 
did not quit the kingdom in fifteen 
days, they ſhould be tranſported to 
Guiana, in South America. - 0 

Upon a propoſal made by M. Ra- 
hoult, member of the commiſlion of 
money, the Aſſembly decreed a coin- 
age of three and five ſous pieces. 

his money, inſtead of the efhgy of the 
King, was to bear on it a baſt of Li- 
berty, repreſented by the et a 
woman, with flowing hair; the nd 


e 
is to be Liberty! Equality And in · 
ſtead of the date of the reign, to be 
— with the æra of Liberty. On 

the 
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the reverſe a crown of oak, with the 


value of the coin expreſſed in the 
centre. 
As the fitting was going to riſe, an 
extraordinary courier arrived, with in- 
telligence that the town of Verdun had 
been taken by an army of 80,000 men, 
commanded by the King of Pruſſia in 
perſon | 
M. La Porte was tried, and, on 
* Thurſday executed; as was alſo M. 
Duroſoi, the editorof the Paris Gazette. 
He was convicted of having kept up a 
correſpondence with the emigrants ; 
that he tranſmitted large ſums of money 
to them ; that he kept a proſcription 
ht; and that he had on the 8th drawn 
out a plan, which was to be executed 
on the 10tb. | 

The important event of the ſuſpen- 
ſion of the King, had determined: the 
Britiſh cabinet to recal Earl Gower. 
This was communicated in the follow- 


ing official notice to the proviſional ex- 


— 


ecutive council of France: 
In the abſence of Lord Grenville, 


- 


Mr. Dundas declares, : that his Bri- 


tannic Majeſty is afflicted with the 
deepeſt grief for the events which 
have lately taken place at Paris, both 


on account of the intereſt which | 


he takes in every thing which con- 


and of his deſire to ſee the kingdom 


— 


upon, and formerly explained by his 


akes |] ledge and eſtabliſh the principle of 
cerns their Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties, 


ſolicitude and anxiety for the fate of 
their Moſt. Chriſtian Majeſties. He 
expects that their perſons will be pro- 
tected from every kind of violence; 
the commiſſion of which would ex- 
cite univerſal. indignation throughout 
Europe.” 1159); £41 | 
Io this. notification the following 
anſwer was ſent; | | 
The proviſional executive council 
ſees with regret the deciſion of the 
Britiſh: cabinet to recal an ambaſla- 
dor, whoſe, preſence always atteſted 
the favourable diſpoſition of a free 
and generous nation, and who had 
never been the organ but of amicable 
expreſſions and benevolent ſentiments; 
but if there is any thing that can 
diminiſh} this regret, it is the renewal 
of the aſſurances given by England 
to the French nation of its determined 
neutralit . 99 
This, aſſurance appears to be the 
reſult of the intention wiſely reflected 


Britannic' Majeſty, of nat concerning 
himſelf: with the interior arraignments 
of: the affairs of France, Such a de- 
claration cannot be ſurpriſing on the 
part of an enlightened and. dignified 
people, who were the firſt to acknow- 


national ſovereignty, which ſubjugat 
ing the expreſſion of every particular 


of France tranquil and happy. As 
it appeats that the exerciſe; of the 


executive power has been withdrawn 
from the hands of the King, his 
Britannie Majeſty is of opinion, that 
his ambaſſador has no occaſion for 
remaining any longer at Paris; this 
ſtep being proper to manifeſt his in- 


tention of remaining neutral, as to p 


4 what concerns the internal govern- 
. ment of France. He is com miſſioned 


ts expreſs] his Britannic | Majeſty's 


will and arbitrary: caprice to the en 
pire of the law, was the firſt that 
gave an example of ſubjugating even 
kings themſelves to this ſalutary yoke, 
and which; in fine, could not too death 
purchaſe, after violent ſtorms and long 
convulſions, that liberty to which 1. 
ow-wes ſo much of its glory and prol⸗ 
Ority. 0 -- | 7 

The principle af, national ſo- 
vereignty, unalienable from the pes 
| ple, is about to be manifeſted in a 
illuſtrious 
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iljutrious manner in the National Con- 
vention, the convocation of which 
has been decreed- by the legiſlative 
ower, and. which, without,a doubt, 
will fix all parties in its, intereſts, 
The French nation have reaſon to 
hope, that, in this deciſive moment, 
the Britiſh cabinet will not, depart 
from that juſtice, madetation, and 
impartiality, that it has ſhewn to the 
preſent time. " me 
In this implicit confidence, found- 


ed upon facts, the underſigned renews 


to his Excellency Earl Gower, in the 
name of the proviſional executive coun- 
cil, the aſſurance which: he has before 
had the honour of giving, viva voce, 
that the commercial connections be- 
tween the two nations, and their 
affairs in general, ſhall be followed, 
on the part of the French nation, 


with the ſame juſtice, and even loy- 


alty, hitherto obſerved. The council 
likewiſe flatter themſelves, that this 
reciprocity will be held entire on the 
part of the Britiſh government, and 
that, on this footing, nothing will 
be able to alter the good underſtand- 
ing ſubſiſting between the two na- 


tions. 
(Signed) | 
| =o LE Brvx, 
«* Miniſter of foreign affairs.” 

On Sunday, Auguſt 26, M. Gaudet 
Propoſed, in the name of the extraor- 
dinary commiſſion, that the title of 
French Citizen ſhould be conferred on 
the following, perſons, who had ren- 
dered — illuſtrious by their 
love of liberty, viz. Thomas Paine, Dr. 
Prieſtley, De la Paw, Wilberforce, 
Waſhingto#; Clarkſon, Williams, Mad- 
diſon, Hamilton, Richard Feldebert, 

lalachouſki, Pelatowſki, Poniatowſki, 
and Mackintoſh. France declares 
that they are now her children, ſince 


— — 
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99 
they are thoſe of liberty. This was 


decreed. 

M. Jean de Brie preſented the fol- 
lowing propoſal for deſtroying the 
kings and generals who are now fight- 
ing againit the Jiberties of France. 
He requeſted permiſſion to raiſe. a 


body of 1200 volunteers, who ſhall 


bind _ themſelves by an oath to go, 
and attack individually and collective- 
ly, and by every poſſible means, the 
kings and generals now at war with 
France. heſe tyrannicides to be 
called les douze cens. The twelve 
hundred to be armed, with poignards 
and piſtols. This plan was decreed, 
and the Aſſembly were going to ſettle 
the pay of thele 'deſperadoes, when 
Meſff. Verniaux, Maſurier, and Sers, re- 
queſted that it might be ſent to a com- 
mittee for re-conhderation, as ſuch a 
meaſure, would induce the enemy to 
make repriſals, and conſequently give 
riſe to a war of the moſt horrible kind. 
After a long debate, the plan was re- 
ferred to a committee. 

The funeral ceremony, in honour of 
the brave citizens who fell on the 
10th, was celebrated yeſterday in the 
garden of the Thuilleries. The Na- 
tional Aſſembly, the legiſlative bodies, 
the tribunals, and a vaſt concourſe of 
people attended. M. Chenier delivered 
an oration in honour of their virtue and 
patriotiſm, and the whole was accom- 
panied with ſolemn muſic. 5 

The capture of Verdun almoſt im- 
mediately ſucceeded that of Longwy. 
It was ſummoned by the Duke of 
Brunſwick on the 31ſt, of Auguſt; nor 
did the example of the puniſhment 
to be inflicted on Longwy deter. the 
inhabitants from becoming the dupes 
of their appreheph on. As Longwy, 
therefore, was ot by the tyeachery of 


the commander, Verdun was r ens 
N 2 . 9 
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by the cowardice of the citizens. 
Diſtruſtful of the inciviſm of the 
officers, after the affair of Longwy, 
the Aſſembly, by a decree, veſted 
power in the municipality to controul 
the deliberations of the council of war. 
M. Beaurepeare, the governor, was 
_ deſirous of defending the town to the 

laſt moment ; but the municipal of- 
ficers were determined in favour of a 
capitulation, and there was imminent 
danger that the ſoldiers would be at- 
tacked by an enemy within and with- 
out. The governor, therefore, after 
much e finding himſelf com- 
pletely out- voted, drew a gel and 
thot himſelf dead upon the ſpot. The 
conſequence was, that the garriſon capi- 
tulated, and the Pruſſians entered on 

the 2d of September. + 

Sunday, the 2d of September, was a 
very fatal day. The news of the ap- 
proach of the Duke of Brunſwick's 
army to Verdun, had no ſooner reached 

Paris, than the proviſional commiſſion 
.. publiſhed the following arret : 

* 1. The barriers ſhall be immedi- 
ately ſhut. 

__ «9, All the horſes, fit for the ſervice 
of thoſe who are to go to the frontiers, 
ſhall be inftantly ſeized. 

« 3, All citizens ſhall hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs to march at a mo- 
ment's warning. 

4. Citizens who, on account of 
their age or infirmities, are not able 
inſtantly to march, ſhall depoſit their 
arms at the ſections, to be given to 
ſuch citizens as can arm themſelves, 
and who may be defirous to march to 
the frontiers. 

5. All ſuſpected perſons, and thoſe 
ho are ſo cowardly as to refuſe to 

march, ſhall be inſtantly diſarmed. 
„6. "Twenty-four Commiſſioners 


Thall immediately proceed to the ar- 


| 


| 
| 
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mies, to announce te them their reſo- 
lutions; and the neighbouring depart- 
ments, to invite the citizens to join 
their brethren at Paris, to march in a 
body to meet the enemy. 

« 7. The military commiſſion ſhall 
meet permanently ; they ſhall meet in 
the commons houſe, in the hall hereto- 
fore De la Reine. 

8. The alarm guns ſhall be inſtant- 
ly fired, and the generale ſhall be beat 
in all the ſections, to announce to the 
citizens the danger of their country. 

* 9. The National Aﬀembly, and the 

roviſional executive powers, ſhall be 
informed of the decree. 

* 10. The members of the general 
council ſhall immediately repair to their 
reſpective ſections; announce there 
the diſpoſitions to be made by the 
preſent decree; and point with energy 
to their fellow citizens, the imminent 
dangers of their country, and the 
treachery with which they are ſur- 
rounded or threatened. ſhall 
repreſent to them, m the moſt forcible 
manner, that their liberty is in danger, 
and the French territories invaded. 
They ſhalt likewife reprefent to them, 
that the intention of our enemies 1s to 
reduce us again to the moſt ignomini- 
ous flavery; that we ought, rather 
than ſubmit to it, to bury ourſelves 
under the ruins of our country, and 
not to give up our towns until they 
ſhall have been converted to heaps 
aſhes. | oF 
* 11. The preſent decree ſhall be 
immediately printed, publiſhed, and 
paſted up. 

(Signed) 
© Hovevexnin, Preſident. 
« TAtLIEN, Vice Preſident." 

This placard was publiſhed in the 
forenoon, and at two o'clock the dread 
ful tocſin (alarm-bel}) ſounded _ over 

arts 
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Paris. This alarm, which ever pro- 
duces an inſtantaneous movement, filled 
the ſtreets of the metropolis. To arms, 
citizens! To arms! was the general 
cry. The enemy is at hand. Every 
garriſon has fallen! Every garriſon has 
betrayed us! We are in the hands of 
traitors ! | 

In this paroxiſm of deſperation, the 
news came, that a body of 4000 
French, which had been detached by 


Dumourier, from the reinforcement of 


Verdum, had, by treachery alſo, been 
led into ambuſcade, and cut into 
pieces. This raiſed the fury of the 
populace to its height. We have no 
one to truſt to, they exclaimed. We 
are to be butchered like ſheep; and 
ſhall we not turn upon our hunters ? 
We muſt face them ; but ſhall we, on 
quitting our wives, and children, leave 
them to the traitors who are now in 
priſon? Can we go with confidence to 
meet the enemy, and leave traitors in 
exiſtence behind us? A I'Abbaye! aux 
Carmes! Let us cut the throats of 
every traitor | Such was the horrid 
propofition, made in the aſſembly of 
the Federates, in the hall of the 


Jacobins |! | 


Such were the exclamations of the 
forces that crowded the. ſtreets.— 
The people flew to the convent of the 
Carmelites, where the refraQory prieſts 
of Paris were confined, and about one 
hundred and thirty-ſeven unfortunate 
prieſts were maffacred. From this 
they hurried to the priſon of the Ab- 
baye, where every man and woman, 
confined under ſuſpicion of crimes 


* the nation, were alſo murdered. 
he names of all the victims cannot be 
aſcertained, Madame Lambelle, M. 
ontmorin, and others, to the number 
of hundreds, felt under the pikes of the 
Taging populace. In vain did the Aſ- 


7 


* „ 


ſembly interpoſe its power. Mont- 
morin was ſlaughtered between two of 
the commiſſioners that they had ſent 
to ſtem their fury. Nearly about the 
ſame period, a decree was paſſed againſt 
M. la Fayette, declaring him guilty of 
high treaſon. M. Barnave, M. Alexan- 
der Lameth, and ſome others of the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly, were committed 
to priſon, on the charge of a counter- 
revolution, which, however, appeared 
to be founded merely ona vague men- 
tion of their names as friends to the 
King, in ſome papers which were ſaid 
to have been found in ranſacking the 
Thuilleries. 
The plea in favour of republican 
government is, that it 1s a government 
which is equally calculated to afford 
protection to all claſſes of people 
that it admits of no oppreſſion, becauſe 
all have equal rights, and all are in- 
tereſted in the preſervation of them. 
The practice of republicans, in all ages, 
has been. very inconfiſtent with theſe 
profefſions ; but in. no inſtance has the- 
inconſiſteney been more glaring than 
in the conduct of the republicans of 
France. Whatever — — may be 
urged fon the ſavage fury of an irritated 
people, on fuch an occaſion as the 


ſtorming of the Baſtile or the Thuil - 


leries, there can be none for the blood: 
that fireamed from the ſcaffolds—there 


can be none for the condemning, in a 


cool and deliberate manner, to death, 
with the forms indeed, but without the 
ſubſtance of juſtice, upon evidence the 
moſt vague and incorrect, honourable 
men, whofe- only crime was that of 
having ferved the fallen Monarch, with 
fidelity, M. Delaſſart, the friend and 
confident of Neckar, was beheaded 
at Orleans, on a futile: charge that 


he knew of the convention of Pilnitz 


for a conſiderable time before he eom- 
municated 
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municated it to the Aſſembly. M. 
Dangremont, the late pay-maſter of 
the King's guards, ſuffered at Paris, 
on the Iſt of September, on evidence 
equally friyolous. M. la Porte in- 


tendant of the civil-lift, was executed 


at the ſame time, for no other crime 
than that of diſtributing money to 


certain writers, in favour of monarchy. 


M. Durofoy, and ſome others of leſs 
note, were allo evidently ſacrificed, to 

the temporary delufion and. prejudices 
ofthe; praple -: wma ng ooh 
M. Roland, the miniſter for the home 
department (a man not leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed for his virtues than his talents) 
was not wanting in his endeavours to 
theſe atrocious proſcriptions. I ac- 
knowledge,” ſaid he, in a letter to 
the National Aﬀembly, that revolu- 
tions are not brought about according 
10 ordinary rules, but I know. alſo, 
that the power which occaſigns them, 
ought ſoon to repair under the ſhelter 
of the law, unleſs. a complete diſſo- 
lution be intended. The rage of tbe 
people, and the movement of an in- 
ſurrecion, may be compared to a torr 
rent, Which overturns obſtacles that 
no other force could deſtroy; but 
which, by its overflowing, will carry 


ravage and devaſtation to a great dif- 


tance from its banks, unleſs it ſoon 
returns to its proper channel. With- 
out the events of the 10th of Auguſt, 
we ſhould have been ruined z. the 
court, prepared for a long time be- 
fore, waited. only for à | favourable 
moment to fill up the meaſure. of its 
treachery; to haiſt over Paris athe 
ſtandard of death g;. and to reigu aver 
it by terror. The feelings of the 
people, always juſt and ready, When 


— 


8 


their opinion bas not been corrupted, | 


ant 
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their deſtruction, and rendered it fatal 
to the conſpirators 
* From the nature of things, and of 
the human heart, victory leads to fome 
exceſſes. The ſea; agitated by a vio- 
lent ſtorm, continues its. roaring, even 
after the tempeſt has ſubſded; but 
every thing has its bounds, or 6ught at 
lengih to be refiranned; ng 
Af i diſorganization! become habi- 
tual z if men, fired with zeal; but deſti- 


tute of prudence or knowledge, pre- 
tend to interfere. daily in the admini- 


ſtration, and impede iis operations; if, 
by the ſupport of ſume popular favour, 
ohtsined by great ardour, and ſup- 
ported by loquacity, they difleminate 
miſtruſt, muſtiply accuſations, excite 


the fury of the populace, and dictate 


proſerijitions, the government, is only 
a ſhadow, a non- entity; and the ho- 
neſt man, poſted at the helm of affairs, 
ougbt to retire When he can no. longer 
direct it; for he is not placed there to 
be be a ſtatue, but to act.“ 

After expaciating, at ſome length; 
on the neceſſity of unanimity, and of 
implicit confidence in the executive 
power, M. Roland thus proceeds: 
Veſterday (the ſecond of September) 
was a day, over the events of which 
it would be, perhaps, proper to draw a 
veil. 1 know, that ahe people, in their 
vengeance, allumei a certain appear 
ance; of juſtice; they did not take as 
victims all: thoſe who preſented them- 
ſelves to their fury they directed 
againſt thoſe Who. they thought had 
been too long ſaved; from the rd of 
juſtice; andiu ham, from the dangerous 
ſtate of circumſtances, they were per: 
ſuaded they ought to ſacrifice without 
delay. But I know it is eaſy- for vi- 
lains and traitors to abuſe this efferve- 
ſcence, and that it ought to be — 
. At b;; "TED, * 
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We ought: to declare to all France, 


that the executive power could neither“ 


foreſee nor prevent theſe exceſſes. I 


know it is the duty of the executive 
wer to put an end to them, or to National Legiſlative Aſſembly, inform- 
conſider itſelf as annihilated-. I know 


alſo that this deolaration will expoſe 


me to the fury of ſome emiſſaries. 
Well, let them take my life, I wiſh 
not to preſerve it, but to ſupport 
liberty and equality. Should they be 
violated or deſtroyed, either by the 


reign of foreign deſpots, or the errors 
of a deluded people, I ſhall have lived 
long! enough, but until my lateſt breath 


I will diſcharge my duty: to do this 


is the ſummit of my ambition, and 
no power on earth can take it from 


me.“ 


the firſt time, in the Thuilleries, the 


Legiſlative Aſſembly were now, in 


courſe, to terminate their labours, and 


to conſign over the fate of the ſuſ- 
pended King, and of the empire at 


large, to the deliberations of the 


Convention. Accordingly, in the ſit- 
ting of Friday the 21ſt, M. Francois 
roſe, and obſerved, that the National: 
Aſſembly ought to terminate its ope- 
rations by an act of reſpect to the 


National Convention. He, therefore, 


propoſed that an addreſs ſhould be 


preſented. to the new Conſtituent 
Body. © As ſoon as it ſhall be orga- 
nized,” ſaid he, our functions will 
ceaſe; we will then repair to the na- 
tonal edifice in the Thuilleries, to 
lerye it as a firſt guard, and we, will 
ow before the ſovereignty” of the 
people, whom they are going to repre- 
cnt. He then: produced the follow- 
dd addrefs, which was unanimouſly 
nme, tf een eee 


On Thurſday, September 21, the 
National Convention having met, for 


| © TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
| * Repreſentatives of the Nation, 
he members who compoſed the 


ed that the National Convention is 
conſtituted, have terminated their 
functions. They have agreed, at the 
ſame time, that their, laſt act, as a 
body, ſhould be to wait upon you in 
the national edifice of the Thuilleries; 
to offer to conduct you, themſelves, to 
the place of your ſitting; to congratu- 
late themſelves for having depoſited 
in your hands the reins of authority; 
and to ſet the firſt example of bowing 
before the majeſty of that people whom 
you _—_— as 2 40 
„We ought, indeed, to felicitate 
ourſelves in a particular manner, for 
the happineſs we enjoy of ſeeing you 
aſſembled, | becauſe it was in obedi- 
ence to our voice, that the nation 
choſe you; and, becaufe, in yielding 
to our invitation, all the primary af 
ſemblies of France have unanimoufly 
ſanctioned thoſe extraordinary mea- 
ſures which we thought ourſelves ob- 
liged to purſue to ſave twenty-four mil- 
lions of men from the perfidy of one. 
„Ihe difficult cireumſtances in 
| which we have been) fince the memor- 
able epoch of the 10th of Auguſt, 
would have doubtleſs required thoſe 
| reſources, and that plenitude of power,, 


which you alone now poſſeſs. We 
have proviſionally done every thing 
that the urgent intereſts of the people 
required, without encroaching upon 
the authority which was not delegated 
to us. In ſhort,. fepreſentatives, you 
are arrived, inveſted with the unli- 
mited confidence of a great and gener- 


ous nation: commiſſioned by it to let 
| its external-enemies/ hear the voice of 
2 R its 
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its independence authorized to en- 


chain at home the monſter of auarchy; 
in a ſituation to remove all obſtacles, 
and to make every head, without diſ- 
tinction, bend under the protecting 
and avenging {word of the law. No 
8 are any longer left for con- 
uſion, no objects for divilion. It is 
now the nation, that wiſhes for liberty 
and equality, and has appointed you 
to eſtabliſh them upon a foundation 
which never can be ſhaken. 

 * Diſcharge, repreſentatives, your 
1mportant duties; realize the promiſes 
which we have made in your name; 
and may the French people ſoon be 
indebted to you for three gifts, the firſt 
and the moſt valuable that Heaven can 
beſtow upon mankind, Liberty! Laws! 
Peace !—Liberty, without which the 
French people no longer live. Laws, 
which form the moſt ſolid baſis of Li- 
berty; and Peace, which is the only 
object, and the only end of war, Li- 
berty:! Laws! Peace! theſe three 
words were inſcribed by the Greeks 
on the walls of the temple of Delphos. 
You will imprint them with indelible 
characters on the whole ſurface of the 
territories of France ; and each of us, 
when we return to our reſpective de- 


partments, will every where inf] = con- 


fidence in your wiſdom ; reſpe&t for 
the exiſting laws, in expectation of 


| thoſe which are about to proceed from 


your tutelary authority ; ſubmiſſion to 
the free and popular government 
which you are about to eſtabliſh ; and 
the moſt ſincere wiſhes for maintain- 
ing, among all the parts of this extend- 
ed empire, that unity, of which your 
auguſt aſſembly will ever be the com- 
mon center and bond of connection.“ 

Aiter this addreſs was read and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tional Convention having entered the 


Hall, their ſpokeſman ſaid, 


The National Convention has ſent 


us to inform you, that they are conſti- 
tuted, and that they are going to repair 
hither to commence their ſittings. 
M. Francois, who was in the chair, 
informed the deputation, that the Na- 
tional Legiſlative Aſſembly had juſt 


decreed, that they ſhould proceed in a 


body to the Thuilleries, to ſerve as a 
guard to the Convention. All the 
members immediately roſe up; and 
thus terminated the proceedings of the 
Second National Aſſembly of France. 

The Aſſembly loſt no time in putting 
in force, with the utmoſt rigour, the 
projected decrees againſt the refradory 
clergy. On the 19th of Auguſt, the 


decree for tranſporting from the king- 


dom ſuch of the prieſts as had not 
taken the civic oath, was revived in 
the Aſſembly and paſſed by acclama- 
tion. The diſtreſs and -miſery which 
many worthy individuals ſuffered in 
conſequence of this decree, cannot be 
ſufficiently deplored. Many of theſe 
victims of conſcience were hurried 
from their connections and their friends, 
and landed, almoſt naked and pennylels, 
on a foreign ſhore ; ſome were com- 
mitted to priſon there to remain until 
a mode of conveyance out of the king 
dom ſhould be found ; ſome were 
maſſacred by the populace ſoon after 
they were arreſted; and no inconlider- 
able number were reſerved for the me. 
lancholy cataſtrophe, to which we ſhall 
have ſpeedily to advert. 

It will remain, to the: lateſt ages, a 


monument of Britiſh hoſpitality, and 


Britiſh liberality, that ſeveral thouſands 
of theſe. unhappy fugitives were fe. 
ceived in England, and ſupported for 


approved, a deputation from the Na- | nearly twelve months, by volunta! 


ſubſcription; 
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ſubſeription; that all parties joined in 
the promotion of this truly chriſtian 


undertaking ; that no prejudices, re- 


ligious or political, could ſtifle the voice 
of humanity, or eradicate. from the 


hearts of Britons, that generous philan- 


thropy which has always been charac- 


teriſtic of the nation | 
Of the atrocities which we haye now 
to relate, the origin and cauſes are in- 


volved in obſcurity, . By the one party, | 


they are charged upon a wicked and 
ſanguinary faction; and by the other, 
that is, the faction to whom they are 
charged, they are repreſented as the 
inſtantaneous effort of popular reſent- 
ment. We ſhall ſtate the facts, as far 
as they are known, and leave the reader 
to form his own concluſions. 


The capture of Longwy, and the 


approach of the Pruſſians, ſpread an 
inſtantaneous alarm through the metro- 
polis, and even the Aſſembly itſelf 
partook of the contagion. The rumour 
was, that the enemy intended to leave 
the fortified places behind them, and 
proceed immediately to Paris; and 
this was followed by continued re- 
ports, that the Duke of Brunſwick was 
within a few hours march of the 
__— At this diſaſtrous. moment, 
ſuſpicion lodged in every heart, and 
terror was depicted upon every coun- 
tenance. Danton, a man who, from 
a low origin, with only the advantage 
of a tolerable education; for he was 
bred a phyſician, had raiſed himſelf by 
his abilities and his boldneſs, to the 


ſituation of miniſter of juſtice, and who 


certainly projected the plan of diſ- 
miſſing the old municipality on the 
night of the 9th of Auguſt, ſtood forth 
In the Aſſembly on this memorable 
emergency, He obſerved, that there 
vere more than 80;000 ſtand of fire- 
arms in, 
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perſons: with theſe he propoſed to 


equip a volunteer army, who, inſtead 
of waiting for the approach of the 
enemy, ſhould ſally forth to meet the 
danger. Six commiſhoners. from the 
Aſſembly, he propoſed to ſend to the 
ſections, to accelerate the enrolments; 
and a body of cavalry, he added, might 
be equipped from thoſe horſes which 
were. kept for pleaſure. This plan 
was inſtantly adopted, and a decree was 
paſſed, ordering all citizens, who were 
not prevented by age, to hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs to march at a mo- 
and this was follow- 
ed by another for the diſarming of all 
ſuſpected perſons. 1 

We have had but little occaſion, 
ſince the termination of the Conſti- 
tuent Aſſembly, of which he was a 
member, to mention M. Robeſpierre. 
He had, however, ſince, that period, 
occupied the ſtation of public accuſer, . 
and at the time of which we are now 


treating, was at the head of the. 


Jacobin fraternity, and had been cho- 
ſen, as well as Marat (a Pruſſian, who 
exiſted by writing libels on the go- 
vernment, and by publiſhing a ſcan- 
dalous journal,) a member of the 
New Commune, on the night of the 
9th of Auguft. Theſe two men were 
intimately connected with Danton; - 
the miniſter of juſtice, and to this tri- 
umvirate the horrors of that dread- 
ful maſſacre; which we have. now. to 
relate, have been aſcribed. Since the 


affair of the 10th of Auguſt, Petion 


had. Joſt ground with the populace, 
and Robeſpierre had proportionably 
riſen in their eſteem. His ſanguinary 
and unfeeling temper was more ſuited 
to their habitual and ſavage cruelty; 
and as he was illiterate imſelß his 
eloquence was of that ſpecies which 


ſion. 


43 * 
* 
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fion. In the Jacobin club, this man had 
been unremittingly clamorous for the 
trial of the ſtate priſoners, and by his 
endeavours to fatiate the barbarous re- 
venge of the populace, he gained upon 
their affections. . 
Whether from a concerted plan to 
roduce a general maſſacre, in which, 
it is ſaid, many of the members of the 
aſſembly were to be included; or 
whether it was ſimply intended to 
excite the ardour of the people to the 
defence of the country, is yet unde- 
termined; but certainly the mode 
purſued by the commune, on the 2d 
of September, was pregnant with dan- 
er to the tranquility of the city. 
[nſtead of ordering the enrolments of 
volunteers to be made in their reſpec- 
tive ſections, with order and quietneſs, 
they commanded the alarm guns to be 
fired at two o'clock; the tocſin, or 
alarm bell, to be ſounded ; the country 
to be proclaimed in danger, and they 


ſummoned the populace to meet in the 


Champ de Mars, whence they pre- 
tended they were to march in a body 
to-meet the approaching enemy. 
The alarm guns were fired, the 
tocfin did found ; but it was not the 
-knell of the Pruſſians, but of the un- 
happy priſoners confined in the gaols 
of Paris. | 

The anarchy which ſucceeded the 
10th of Auguſt, was not ſoon com- 
poſed. On the 17th of September, 
a band of ruffians broke into the 
Garde Meuble, and robbed it of an 
immenſe quantity of jewels and other 
valuable effects, which have never yet 
been recovered. 
© The Convention having met, to 
the number of upwards of two hun- 
dred, on Thurſday the 21ſt of Sep- 
tember, proceeded the next day, to 
notify their meeting, as before ob- 
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After having received the addreſs of 


that Aſſembly, and being eſcorted by 
them to their hall, they entered im- 


mediately upon the great buſineſs of 
the nation. The firſt ſubject of diſ- 


cuſſion was a propoſition made by M. 
Manuel, that their Preſident ſhould be 


called Preſident of France; that he 
ſhould reſide in the National Palace; 
that he ſhould be preceded by the 
badges of the law; and, that when 
he entered the hall, the people ſhould 
always honour the National Sove- 
reignty by immediately riſing up. This 
was rejected, on the ground, that it is 
very abſurd in thoſe, who had fo 
ſtrongly exclaimed againſt kings and 
nobles, to Which the repreſentatives 
of the French people, elected by them 
to form a free and happy conſtitu- 
tion, to ſanction new diſtinctions. 
After this they paſſed the following 
decrees :— 

I: The National Convention declare, 
that there can be no conſtitution but 
that which is accepted by the people. 
They declare alſo, that perſons and 
property are under the protection of 
the laws, that they will afterwards 
conſult the mode which the French 


people, at large, ſhall purſue to ma- 


nifeſt their opinion reſpecting that 
conſtitution which ſhall be preſented 
to them. | 

II. Thoſe laws which have not 
been abrogated, and thoſe powers 
which have not been fuſpended, 
ſhall be proviſionally preſerved and 
ſupported. 

III. The taxes actually exiſting, ſhall 
be collected as formerly. 

The Convention was about to ter- 
minate the fitting, when M. d' Her- 
bois cried out, There is one de- 


claration which ought not to be de- 
ferred, 


c — —_—— 


—— 


— 


* 0 


France.“ | 


manded, that it might be put to the 


ſhould be debated with that calmneſs 


de changed, and have for the legend, 
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ſerred, even until the evening—it is, 
the eternal abolition of royalty in 


The Deputies all roſe up and de- 


vote, M. Baziere exclaimed againſt 
the enthuſiaſm which had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of their minds, and requeſted, 
that a queſtion of ſuch magnitude 


and dignity becoming the repreſen- 
tatives of a great people. Various 
plans were then offered, and the Con- 
vention, at length, paſſed the follow- 


ing decree : | 


The National Convention decree, 
That Royalty is aboliſhed in France.” 


This decree was followed by loud ap- 


| truſted to ignorant men. 


plauſes and the exclamations of ive 
la Nation ; and the minutes of this ſit- 
ting were ordered to be ſent by expreſ- 
ſes to all the departments, and the ar- 
mies, and to be proclaimed the next 
morning in Paris. 


In the evening fitting, M. Con- 
dorcet was elected Vice Preſident. 
The next day, the Convention de- 
creed: 

I. That all public acts ſhould be 
dated the firſt year of the Republic. 

II. That the ſeal of the country ſhall 


French Republic. 

III. That the National Seal ſhall 
* a woman ſitting on a bundle 
ot arms, and holding a pike in her 
hand, with the cap of liberty upon it, 
and upon the exergue, the words 
Archives of the French Republic. 

IV. That no petitioners ſhall be 
admitted to the bar until the evening 


ittings. 


The following motions were then 
made: p | 


1. That all Citizens of the Repub- | 
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lic, without diſtinction, are eligible to 
vacant places, 

II. All the members of adminiſtra- 
tion and of judiciary bodies, now in 
the exerciſe of their functions, ſhall be 
changed. 

In the debates that followed, Mr. 
Thomas Paine, (M. Goupilleau, jun. 
acting as bis interpreter) ſaid, that 
the renewal. of judges ought not to 
be made in a partial manner ; that ma- 
ture deliberation was neceſſary in a 
meaſure of this magnitude ; and he 
moved, © That a committee be ap- 
pointed to examine minutely into the 
buſineſs, and to preſent the reſult of 
their obſervations to the Convention.” 
M. Chaffey ſaid, that the important 
office of a Judge ought not to be en- 
In anſwer 
to this, M. Danton obſerved, that the 

eople certainly had the means of know- 
ing thoſe among their fellow citizens, 
who, by their probity and knowledge, 
were qualified to diſcharge important 
functions. The Convention at length 
decreed, That all Judges may be cho- 
ſen without diſtinction from among the 
citizens. | 

On Sunday, the 23d, it was. de- 
creed, That General Monteſquieu, 
commander of the army in the South, 
ſhould be diſmiſſed, he having been ac- 


cuſed of miſrepreſenting, by exagge- 


ration, the forces of the King of Sar- 
dinia. Three commiſſioners were alſo 
ordered to be ſent to the South, to ex- 
amine the ſtate of the frontiers in that 
part of the Republic. | 
On Monday the 
creed : | 
I. The French Republic no longer 
acknowledge Princes. wb 
II. The National Convention, in 
conſequence, ſuppreſſes all their eſta- 
bliſhments /afunages.) 4 off 
O2 The 


Convention de- 
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The next day, a debate took place, 
of which M. Robeſpierre was accuſed 
in aiming at the office of Dictator, 
and M. Marat was charged with hav- 
ing poſted up bills exciting the people 


to bloodſhed and ſlaughter. Some 
diſcuſſion likewiſe! took place reſpect- 
ing the nature of the French Republic. 
The Convention paſſed to the order of 
the day, after a unanimous declaration 
that, © The French Republic is one 
and indiviſible.“ It is to be ob- 
ſerved here, that Robeſpierre and 
Marat, with M. Chabot, are the per- 
ſons ſuppoſed to have inſtigated the 
ſaid maſſacres. 5 


On Wedneſday, September 26, the 
Miniſter of War ſent to the Conven- 


tion a letter from General Monteſ- 


quieu, announcing the ſucceſs of his 
operations in Savoy. 
ſaid the general, in the concluſion of 
his letter, © for having given me this 
opportunity of refuting a calumny.— 
It is thus that I chooſe to filence 
my rivate enemies.“ The read! 

ot t 


ns letter was interrupted by 
repeated plaudits ; and the Conven- | 
tion decreed, That the execution | 
q the difmiſ- | 
1 of G al, ſhould be fuſ- ||. 
Ahn SE Ly 125 || letter from Dr. Prieſtley to the elec- 


of the ' decree reſpeQtng 


1 


* ” 


© The miviſter for foreign affairs read | 


the following deliberation of the nati; 
onal executive coungil. - 

. | The Generals of the army of the 
Nerth;and Centre having made known 


to the executive council, that over- | 


ties were preſented to them on the 
part of the King of Pruſſia, which an- 
nounced: his deſue of entering into a 
negociation; the couneil reſolved, that 
it ſhould be declared in anſwer, That 
the French Republic would liſten to 
no propoſals until the Pruſſian troops 


«I thank you,“ 


— — 


— — 


a 
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had entirely evacuated the territories 
of France. (Loud applauſes.) 

On Thurſday the Convention de- 
creed, That in the formula of oaths, 
the word republic ſhould be uſed in- 
ſtead of nation. 2 55 

The Convention received from Mar- 
ſhal Luckner, (who, though appointed 
Generaliſſimo of the French armies, 


and ſtationed as ſuch at Chalons, was 


at Paris,) a letter in vindication of his 
conduct. This was referred to the mi- 
litary committee. | 


The ſame day, the miniſter of war - 


ſent to the Convention General Mon- 
teſquieu's account of the reduction of 
Savoy, and requeſted that a civic feaſt 
ſhould be celebrated on the occaſion, 
and that the hymn of the Federates 
of Marſeilles ſhould be ſolemnly ſung 
in the Place de la Revolution. This 
was decreed, and the conſideration 
of what ſhould be done refpeCting-the 
government of Savoy (in purſuance of 
the avowed principle of the French, 
not to make any conqueſts, nor to in- 


| fringe on the ſovereignty of any peo- 
| ple) was referred to the diplomatic 


committee and 
war. 


M. Rabauld then read the following 


the committee of 


— 


toral aſſembly of the department of 
Orme, which bad elected him as 
their deputy to the National Aſſem- 
September 21ſt, 1792, 
Fourth year of Liberty. 
ir, : 

I have juſt received, and conſider 
as a very diſtinguiſhing honour, the 
invitation of 'your department to fit in 
the approaching National Convention 
of France Such an office is certain 
at this time, of the utmoſt importance 
on the theatre of the world, as the 


peace 


| 
| 
| 
1 


country, but of all; Europe, and per- 
haps of the whole human race, are 
very particularly intereſted in every 
thing which may be decided in that 
aſſembly; but my imperfe&t knowledge 
of your language, local circumſtances, 
and the important duties of my preſent 
ſituation, prevent me from accepting 
your invitation. Beſides, my ſtudies 
having been previouſly directed to- 


wards philoſophy and theology, and 


not particularly toward legiflation, 
little could be expected from me in 
reſpect to that ſcience; but in every 
caſe in which my abilities will permit 
me to advance an opinion, of any 
weight, it ſhall always be at their ſer- 
vice, through the medium of my friend 
and correſpondent, Francois, who is 
alſo choſen a member of the Conſti- 
tuent Aſſembly. As a miniſter of re- 
ligion, the object of my moſt ardent 
defire is your happineſs. I fincerely 
pray, that the Supreme Being, the 
father and friend of mankind, whoſe 
providence directs all events, may 
deſlroy the machinations of your ene- 
mies, and put an end to the troubles 
with 3 you are now agitated ; and 
may he give a ſpeedy and ha 
eſtabliſhment * Fairs, | gd 
© T offered up this prayer both as a 
Frenchman and an Engliſhman, fince 
we have at length, made the happy 
diſcovery, ſo long kept a ſecret, only 
by the ambition of courts, that France 
and England, neighbouring nations, 


- 


have an equal intereſt in being friends 


with each other. | 
a J. PRIESTLEY.” 
The ſame deputy alſo read two 
others letters from Dr. Prieftly. The 
dne was a requeſt to the National Con- 
vention 2 him to decline the 


honour of 


— 
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other was an anſwer to a letter he 
ſent him by M. Roland, informing 
him of his election. In this letter he 
congratulates the miniſter on his great 
talents and activity; and above all, 
on his conduct during the ſtrong mo- 
ments of the French Revolution. He 
exhorted him to continue his exertions 
againſt the internal enemies of the 
ſtate, while his brave countrymen were 
nghting upon the frontiers in defence 
of liberty. Thefe letters were much 
applauded, and ordered to be inſcribed 
in the minutes; and, in anſwer to his 
letter addreſſed to the Aﬀembly, the 
Preſident was charged to inform him, 
that the Convention, would receive 
with pleaſure, any reflections which 
he might be pleafed to tranſmit to 
them. | 
The Convention then decreed, That 
all the filver plate found in the 
churches, and in the houſes of the 
emigrants, ſhould be ſent to the mint. 
They likewife decreed, That none of 


|| the minifters of ſtate could be choſen 


from among the deputies to the Con- 
vention. 

On Saturday, September 29th, the 
Convention decreed, That the com- 
mittee of the Conſtitution ſhould con- 
ſiſt of twelve perſons, and that it ſhould 
be diffolved as foon as it had drawn 
up its plan. It was likewiſe agreed, 
that the plan of the conſtitution, when 
drawn up, ſhould: not be difcuffed un- 
til at leaſt two months after it ſhould 
be preſented to the Convention, in 
order that it might be examined by all 


ttmg among them. The 


the liberal minded and enlightened 
men in Europe. PE 


The fame day the Preſident of the 


Convention received a letter from M. 
| Roland. This miniſter, adverting to 


the aſcendancy which it was appre- 
hended that the. commons of Paris 
wiſhed 
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viſhed to have over the Convention, 
thus proceeds: © Paris, doubtleſs, has 


done great ſervice to liberty; for this 
reaſon. we muſt not permit perverſe or 
blinded men to ſtifle or enchain it there, 
in the name of the people whom they 
deceive. chi to in 

* For. this reaſon, Paris ought to 
reduce itſelf to the eighty-third part 
of its influence; for influence, more 
extenſive, might excite fears, and no- 


thing would be more hurtful to Paris 


than diſcontent or miſtruſt in the de- 
n It is becauſe Paris has 

een of great ſervice to liberty, 
that we ought to enſure to it the 
enjoyment of liberty, by a perfect 
equilibrium, and by the ſtrongeſt union 
— all the parts of the empire. For 
this reaſon, we ought to ſuffer no de- 
putation, however numerous it may 
be, to aim at any kind of aſcendancy 
over the Convention; for. the beſt 
laws only can reſult from wiſe and 
mature deliberation, and this cannot 
take place but where perfect indepen- 
dence. and the greateſt freedom of 
opinion prevail. For this reaſon, the 
Convention muſt have an armed force, 
not belonging to Paris, or any other 
City, but to the whole republic, and 
cannot, without abſurdity, without 
inconvenience, and without inexpreſ- 
ſible misfortunes, be ſubject to any of 
its parts. Theſe are truths which 
muſt be told, becauſe they concern 
the ſafety, peace, and proſperity of 
BR oo 1. ©. 


He noticed then an attempt to ridi- 


cule him for the influence which it 
was ſuppoſed his wife had over him. 


J conſider myſelf,” ſaid he, ex- 


tremely happy to think that my enemies 


were reduced to the neceſſity of ridi- | 


culin the union of virtues which 
prevail in my family. 1 have enemies, 


and J muſt have, for I am fully eon. 
vinced that there can be no 2 
without morality. I am ſuſpicious, 
therefore, of the civiſm of whomſo- 
ever is accuſed of wanting morality; 
and I muſt be feared or deteſted by all 
who are in that claſs. It is always 
numerous in the time of revolutions, 
and it is from it that all thoſe exceſſes 
proceed which disfigure them. 

Land left dry after a flood con- 
tinues ſome time to be infeſted with 
thoſe inſects which remain uncovered; 
but they ſoon periſh. In the fame 
manner, the vices and paſſions, nou- 
riſned by  deſpotiſm, ſurvive it, and 
appear, for a moment, to ſtain new- 
born liberty. Butits powerful warmth, 
like that of a meridian ſun, purifies, 
animates, and every where diffuſes 
life and happineſs. | 

“Such is the revolution which ! 
propoſe ; we ſtill want a revolution of 
manners. [I flatter myſelf that 1 ſhall 
even be of ſome ſervice in that. I te- 
ject no part of the taſk impoſed on 
the miniſtry of a people who are free, 
and who have adopted the pureſt prin- 
ciples of republicaniſm.“ N 

This letter was much applauded, 
and ordered to be printed, and ſent to 


the eighty-three departments. 


The advances of the combined 


armies, ſince the lOth of - Auguſt, had 


been rapid and formidable. On the 
goth of that month, general Du- 
mourier called a council at Sedan, 


of all the general officers who were 


in that diſtrict; M. Dillon having 
been ordered from Valenciennes on 
purpoſe to aſſiſt at it. He explained 
the diſtreſſed ſtate of the French 
army, and obſerved, that, after taking 
poſſeſſion of Longwy, the enemy be 
proceeded to Verdun, and it was yet 


uncertain whether or not they would 


undertake 
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undertake the fiege of Montmedi. to Grand Pre; and General Galbaud, 
The Pruſſian army amounted to full not being able to throw himſelf into 


55,000 choſen / men, Clairfayt with || Verdun, had taken poſt on the fide of 
16,000, had taken | poſt at Chiers,_|| Bieſme, in a ſtrong poſition. 


to the right of the Pruſhans, and a 
ſecond column of | Auſtrians, com- 
manded by Prince Hohenloe, advanced 
to their ſupport, and were followed by 
the Heſſians and Emigrants, whoſe 
number were reputed to be extremely 
formidable. | 

In this council, it was determined 
that the French were by much too 
weak to attempt to face fo immenſe 
a force, or to prevent it from paſſing 
the Meuſe, which was fordable in 
ſixty-nine places from Verdun to 
Stenay. In the mean time General 
Dumourier had- diſpatched General 
Galbaud with two battalions of in- 
fantry to ſupport Verdun; but from 
what has been already related, our 
readers will have anticipated the event, 
which was, that the attempt proved 
entirely fruitleſs. . 

On the 31ſt, the Auſtrians took 
poſſeſſion of Stenay, after a ſlight fkir- 
miſh with the vanguard, commanded 
by General Dillon, which conſiſted 
only of five battalions of infantry, and 
fourteen ſquadrons of light horſe ; the 


In this critical ſituation, the genius 
of the French commander roſe ſuperior 
to circumſtances; and fo far from 
being diſcouraged by the inferior force 
of his army, he determined ſtill farther 
to weaken it. 

He ſaw the infinite importance of 
the paſs in the Foreſt of Argonne, 
on the (ide of Bieſme, where General 
Galbaud was ſtationed, and on the 
4th diſpatched General Dillon, with 
a ſtrong detachment, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. 


abandoned' the paſs in utter deſpair, 
and on his arrival immediately reſum- 
edit. On this circumſtance the whole 
fate of the campaign afterward depend- 
ed, and the paſs of Bieſme was the 
Thermopylæ of France. 

The ſpace which, with a force fo 
inconſiderable, was occupied by the 
French Generals Dumourier and 
Dillon, is ſuppoſed to have extended 
to thirty miles; their chief hope 
reſted on the reinforcements which 
they expected to receive, and their 


; national guard of Stenay retreated || object was to maintain their poſts until 
; and joined General Dillon, who took || thefe ſuccours ſhould arrive. On the 
poſt at Mouzon, cloſe to the army by || 14th of September, the paſs at Grand 
e the commander in chief. | Pre was attacked. A panic ſeized 
* The whole of Dumourier's force, || the whole of Dumourier's army, and 
ws at this time, was ſcarcely equal to || he was obliged to retreat towards 
ſe the ſingle diviſion commanded by St. Menehould ; the Auſtrians, how- 
8 Genera] Clairfayt, who muft have || ever, in this action loft Prince Charles 
4 n ignorant of his weakneſs, or he || de Ligne, who was killed with a 
4 would ſcarcely have neglected to at- number of men. On the 17th, 
C tack him. With this ſmall army, the || General Dillon was attacked in his 
0 only reſource of the French generals poſt at Bieſme, but the enemy were 
- peared to be to bury — in || repulſed, with little loſs on the part of 
0 8 thick foreſt of Argonne. On the || the French. The Pruſſians next 
ke of September, Dumourier fell back J advanced towards Chalons, and en- 


camped 


General Galbaud, on 
the moment of Dillon's approach had 
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but Dumourier, in the mean time, had 
received a reinforcement from Pont 
ſur Sambre ; - General Bournonville 


had . alſo. raiſed the camp at Maulde, 


and joined the army with 13, 000 men; 


and Kellerman, with the Southern 


army, ſoon after arrived. 


. 


On the 20th of September, the 


French were enabled to arreſt the -|| 


' victorious. progreſs of their adverſaries. 
On that day, General Kellerman, 


whoſe diviſion conſiſted of not more 


than 16,000 men, were attacked by 
a body of troops greatly ſuperior bot 
in number and diſcipline. Ihe de- 
termined bravery of the French 
baffled all the ſkill of their adverſaries. 
The Duke of Brunſwick, who com- 
manded the Pruſſians, attempted, re- 
eatedly to ſurround Kellerman, but 
mourier conſtantly. preſented and 
_ fruſtrated his man@uvres. 
ſuſtained the attack for fourteen houts, 
and-retained his poſt yntil ten o'clock 
at night, and then took another po- 
ſition to the right of the enemy, who 
ſuffered bim quietly to make. this 
movement, though it was not com- 
pleated until the next morning. All 
parties are agreed in commending the 
firmneſs and order which was dif- 
played on this occaſion by Kellerman's 
ine. The artillery of the enemy made 


not the ſmalleſt impreſſion upon it. On 


the ſame day, General Dillon was again 
attacked at Bieſme, but having poſted 
under the cover of the wood, à long 
file of muſqueteers to gall their flanks 


on their approach, the enemy after a 


ſmart diſcharge of their howitzers, 
which, however, did not wound a ſiugle 
man, precipitately retreated. | 


Kellerman 
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camped on the heights of La Lune; 


were incredible. It leffened their 


apprehenſions of the enemy, and gave 
them a confidence in themſelves; - [t 
proved to them alſo the advantages of 
order and military obedience, and 
taught them ts place ſome reliance 
upon their generals, with which their 
the campaign 


armies in the beginning of 
had been affec tec. 51 
The French army were, notwith- 


ſtanding, ſtill in a ſituation of great de. 
licacy and danger. The Auttrians and 


Pruſſians were ſtill nearly thrice their 
number, Clermont and | Varennes 


were both in the hands of the enemy; 
at Grand Pre the Pruſſians had eſta- 
bliſhed their hoſpital, and their camp 


on the heights of La Lune was impreg- 


nahle. Thus on three ſides, to the eaſt, 


north, and weſt, the French were com- 
pletely hemmed in, and to the ſouth 
the roads were almoſt impaſſible. The 
inclemency of the ſeafon; and the-bar- 
renneſs of the country, faved the army 
of the republic at this period from the 
{words of their enemies. 

Fhe paſs which General Dillon had 
ſeized, and had occupied ever ſince, 
proved as an inſurmountable obſtacle 
to the Duke of Brunſwick's penetrat- 
ing by the neareſt rout to Paris; and 
finding it impoſſible to diſlodge the 
French, he determined to- make the 
circuit of the Foreſt by Varennes and 
Grand Pre, a_ circuit of about fifty 
miles. The length of this march, and 
the great inclemency of the ſeaſon, 


laid the foundation of that fatal 
diſeaſe, which afterwards proved more 
deſtructive than the ſwords of the French. 


To complete their misfortunes, the 
rivers were ſo ſwollen, that their ſup- 
plies were almoſt entirely ftopped, and 


The advantages . reſulti1 to the the combined army was: a&tually * 
French from the events of this day ou bread for four days, the ww 


* 


þ . 
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which the ſoldiers very imprudently 
endeavoured to ſupply by the unripe 
grapes of Champaigne. 
From this laſt eircumiſtance, it ap- 
rs the Pruſſian army was now 
in the Provinee of Champaigne, a 
plain country, where the horſe of the 
Auſtrians and them could act with 
advantage, having reduced the ſtrong 
places in their rear. It is ſtated above, 
that their combined force was thrice 
the number of the French, whom they 
bad driven out of the thick foreſt of 
Argonne; their rout to Paris was but 
a few days march, and yet, unaccount- 
able as it may ſeem, the Duke of 
Brunſwick propoſed an armiſtice on 
the 24th, for twenty-four hours firſt ; 
which was extended for ſome days, 
in the courſe of which, Dumourier 
kept parties in motion until they oc- 
cupied the rear of the Pruſſians, and 
endangered the cutting off their ſup- 
plies. An emigrant of ſome conſe- 
uence attempted to over-hear ſome- 
thing at a conference, but was ordered 
by a Pruſſian general to keep at a 
diſtance ; and in all the attacks that 
had taken place, the Emigrant Corps 
were deſignedly kept out of action, al- 
though they were moſt eager to engage, 
and might have done fignal fervice ; 


moſt of them having been bred ſoldiers, 
and many being officers of tried merit 
in the ſervice. 0 


This unaccountable truce demand- 
ed by the Pruſſian general, has been 
aſcribed to a bribe given by the French 
to the King of Pruſſia's miſtreſs; but 
ts with more reaſon ſuppoſed, and 
_-> 1 that « N was ſent 

Mm the captive King, importin 
on if the Pruffians — a aro 
P. liberty, and that of the Royal 

amily, would be reſtored ; otherwiſe 
/vouldinſtantly be maſſacred, Some 


| exiſted between the generals. 


— 
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bribes from the French might ac- 
company: this propofal, to palliate the 
ſhame of that retreat, which com- 
menced immediately on breaking off 
the truce; but the iPrufffans were nei- 
ther attacked nor haraſſed in it, nor 
did one of the fortreſſes they had taken 
ſtand out, but were evacuated as the 
French advanced to recover them. 

The conferences, therefore, between 
the generals, from which ſo much 
1 ended only in the re- 
treat of the Pruſſians, who were ſoon 
after followed by the armies of Auſtria 
and Heſſe Caſſel. The firſt poſt aban- 
doned by the Pruſſians, was the paſs 
of the Grand Pre: this was on the 
30th of September. On the 1ſt of Oc- 
tober, Clermont was alſo evacuated; 
and the Pruſſians decamped from their 
ſtrong and fortified poſition on the 
heights of La Lune, where the French 
found upwards of 300 'horfes, half 
eaten. The retreat of the enemy was 
ſlow, encumbered as they were with 
fick, and waſted with want and fatigue. 
Their route lay towards Verdun.— 


It has been inſinuated, that, more 


than once, general Dumourier might 
have interrupted their progreſs, and 
even poſſibly might have made priſon- 
ers both the King and the General; 
and it has, from this circumſtance, 
been ſurmiſed, that a ſecret 1 
t 
muſt, however, be remembered, that 
the French army was ſtifl inferior in 
number to the enemy ; and the general 
was, perhaps, impreſſed with the conſi- 
deration of how much he muſt riſk by 
a defeat at this important criſis. 

Great preparations were making in 
Paris againſt the approach of the 
invading army ; and fo confident were 
the enemies of the revolution of its 


| 2 that a report which had been 


circulated 


3 äCůiʃ 


circulated in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
of the entire capture of the French 
army under Dumourier, was almoſt 
univerſally believed in that country, 
and in England ; but it ſoon appeared, 
that, on entering France, the Duke of 
Brunſwick had expected, according 


to the repeated aſſurances of the 


Emigrants, to be joined by the in- 
habitants of the country as he paſſed, 
and even by great numbers of the 
French ſoldiery; at leaſt, that the lat- 
ter, from the unſkilfulneſs of their 
generals, and their own want of 
diſcipline, would be unable to make 
head againſt him. In all theſe re- 
ſpects, — he was diſappointed. 

he weather, moreover, was extremely 
unfavourable; ſickneſs prevailed in 
is camp; his, convoys of proviſions 
were frequently cut off; and he found 
himſelf in the deſert plains of Cham- 
paigne, expoſed to all the miſeries of 
amine. This ſituation. produced the 
truce and 1 mentioned in 
our account of the proceedings of the 


Convention. In fine, this formidable 


army, on the 29th. of September, 
began a retreat, in which they were 
baraſſed by the French general. Bour- 
nonville, who took from them, at 
different times, a great number of pri- 
ſoners, waggons, &c. The Pruſſians 
at laſt effected their retreat to Ver- 
dun; and, it was ſuppoſee, would 
there make a ſtand. On the 12th of 
Ottober, however, General Dillon ſent 
the following ſummons to the Pruſſian 
commandant: | 


Camp of Regret, Oct. 10. 
„General Dillon, commander of a 
French army now encamped. under 
Verdun, propoſes to the commandant 


pf his Pruſhan Majeſty. in the town 


and citadel of Verdun, to deliyer up 
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that place to him, and to evacuate: 


it immediately, or in the courſe of x 
day. On theſe conditions, the general 
aſſures him, that he will not impede 
the retreat of the Pruſſian troops, 
and that he will even protect the 


removal of ſuch ſick as are in a condi- 
tion to be tranſported. He informs 
the commandant, that if he accepts 


— 


avoid a cloſe ſiege, which will other- 


this propoſal, which tends to prevent 
the uſeleſs ſnedding of blood, he will 


wiſe be commenced this day. I ſend 


this to you by Lieutenant-colonel 


Chinitz, my aid-de-camp, whom I 


have ordered to bring. back your: 


anſwer. 


(Signed) *©-DiLLox.” 
Anſwer of the Pruſſian General Coubire. 
«Verdun, Oct. 11.. 


«-I am ordered by the King to in- 
form you, in anſwer. to your ſum- 
mons, that to-morrow morning, the 
12th current; you will be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the gate of Secours, which 
ſhall be occupied jointly by the troops 
of the King and the French troops; 
that Verdun ſhall be completely eva- 
cuated on the 14th; and that the ſick, 
who are in.a condition to be removed, 


ſhall: follow in carriages of the coun- 


| 


try, which ſhall be. paid for. On 
theſe articles, I am authorized to a ca- 
pitulation, &c.“ 

The evacuation of Verdun: accord- 
ingly took. place. on the time agreed. 
On the 17th . of October, General 
Valence, who commanded a diviſion 
of Kellerman's army, forced the po 
of Pillon. The ſame day, the Duke 
of Brunſwick and General Kalkreuth, 
ſent a trumpet, with an aid-de- camp, 
to requeſt an interview with Genet 


Kellerman, as they were deſirous — 


® [ ˙· .. 
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an accommodation, &c. That officer 


anſwered, © that he would not enter 
into any conference while the Pruſſian 
army was in the territories of the 
Republic, and that the ſurrender of 
Longwy was a. preliminary article, 
without which he would form no en- 
gagement.“ The Duke of Brunſwick 
then offered to evacuate Longwy on 
the 26th; but the French general inſiſt- 
ing upon the ſurrender of that place on 
the 22d, it was agreed on, according 


to the following capitulation: - -+ 


Camp at Martin Fontaine, 
Oct. 18, 1792. 


« His Majeſty the King of Pruſſia, 
being reſolved to evacuate the town 
and fortreſs of Longwy, the preſent 
capitulation has been agreed upon 
between the underſigned citizen 
Francois Cyrus Valence, Heutenant- 
general of the armies of the Republic, 
and Count de Kalkreuth, lieutenant- 
general of his Majeſty the King of 


pole, 

*I. The gate, called Port de France, 

of the Fortreſs of Longwy, ſhall be 

put into poſſeſſion of the French troops 

on the 22d inſtant,. and the town 

— be totally evacuated in 24 hours 
ter, { 

*IL All the artillery and magazines 
ſhall be put in the ſame ſtate in which 
they were when the town ſurrendered, 
and delivered to an officer, appointed 
by . General Kellerman, to receive 
them. 10 0 £ | 201 

III. The ſame regulations ſhall 
de obſerved - reſpecting the ſick as 
were agreed upon at the evacuation 

erdun. itt tif Oo! i: 

IV. General Kalkreuth ſhall fend 

mn officer, to be preſent when the 


Pruſſia, fully authorized for that pur- 
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vent any accident after they have paſſed 
the gate De Borgogue. | 

* V. Should any unforeſeen event 
accidentally happen, it ſhall make no 
change in the preceding articles of 
this capitulation. The guilty ſhall. be 
puniſhed and the capitulation ſhall be 
executed. | | 

* VI. To give more authenticity to 
the preſent capitulation, it ſhall be ſeal- 
ed with the ſeal of the French people, 


and that of his Majeſty the King of 
| Pruſſia. | 


| (Signed) 

« C, Valence, general of the armies 

| of the French Republic. 

“Count de Kalkreuth, lieutenant- 

general of the armies of the 
King of Pruſſia. 

In conſequence of this capitulation, 
the ſurrender of Longwy took place; 
and an almoſt immediate conſequence, 
the entire evacuation of France by the 
combined invading arms. | 

A ſerious cauſe of blame, which has 
been laid to the charge of the King 
of Pruſſia and the Duke of Brunſwick, 


is the cruel diſtinction which they 
made in their cartel for the exchange 


of priſoners, between their native 
ſoldiers and the Emigrants. By the 
exception of theſe brave, though per- 
haps miſtaken men, ſeveral of them 
were actually given up to ſlaughter ; 


and whatever right, the French might 


— I 


have to conſider them as rebels, ſtill 


the King of Pruſſia had accepted them 
as ſoldiers, and they were under his 


protection. 


The re· capture of Longwy followed 


that of Verdun, on the 22d of October, 


on which day it was taken poſſeſſion 


the 18th. 


of by General Valence, though, in 
fact, the capitulation was ſigned on 
The Pruſſian army im- 


quit the place, in order to pre- mediately evacuated the territories of 
| 22 ; France, 
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France, and the; country was ſolemnly, |, ons. The city-of Worms: was like. 


proclaimed to be no longer in danger. 
General Dumourier had, for ſome 
time, been abſent from the amy; his 
ative, mind was occupied with: ſtill 
bolder projects, in the execution of 
Amen we:ſtjall have ſpeedily to follow: 
im 
It has been urged by, ſome, that the 
armies, of; Auſtria, and Pruſſia: were 
kept to their arms by the ſtrict diſci- 
pline of the cane and the ſcourge: on 
the other ſide, it has been urged, that 
whole diſtricts in France have been 
driven to the ſlaughter by the requiſi- 


wiſe laid under contribution; the 
elector of Treves, fled from Coblentz 
to Bonn, in the elettorate of Cologne; 
his example was followed by many 


other petty . princes „ and! univerſal 
conſternation pervaded all the higher 
orders, in the different ſtates of the 


empire on the French ſide of the 


Rhine. The French -generals every. 
where declared, that they made war 
againſt de/hots, not againſt the people, 
whom they withed to conſider as bre- 


thren and. friends. [In Savoy, general 
 Monteſquieu publiſied the following 


tions. Now, there is an eſſential dif- ||,/ingu lar proclamation :—* In the name 


ference in the ſtrict diſcipline kept up 
in a military corps already eſtabliſhed, 
and the cruelty exerciſed in the latter 
caſe; and it is, remarkable that theſe 
new, requiſitions have been puſhed on 
upon deſperate. attacks, and forced to 
rally by cannon in their rear, till ſuch 
an impreſſion has been made upon. 
ſtrong poſts as might enable troops o 
the line to force. them at the puſh of 
bayonet. | 

In thg South, the invaſion expected 
from. the King of Sardinia, was anti- 
cipated by the French General Mon- 
teſquieu, who made a ſucceſsful. irrup- 
tion into Savoy, and received the ſub- 
miſſion of the inhabitants; for the 
Piedmonteſe troops retired before him, 
and leſt the whole country in bis poſ- 
ſeſſion. In the Mediterranean, general 
Anſelm and admiral Truget ſailed from 
Toulon, and made à ſucceſsful attempt 
on Nice, Ville Franca, and on the 
other places belonging tothe King:-of 
Sardinia, wbile general Cuſtine pene- 
trated. into the empire, took the city: 
of Spire, with 3000 Auſtrians; remov- 
ed or deſtroyed their. vaſt magazines; 
and laid the biſhop, the chapter, | and | 


other, great bodies, under contibuti- I diftreſied: The town, daa, ale 


A the French nation, war againſt 


 Deſpots—Peace and Liberty to the 


people.'']—Their ſoldiers; in general, 
obſerved the ſtricteſt diſcipline. Some 
exceptions, however, occurred: a 
captain and thirty men began to 
Rue a houſe at Spire; but the 

rench general made a terrible ex- 
2 of them, they were all inſtantly 

Ot. 

This part of the campaign being of 
conſiderable importance, it is neceſſaty 
to detail more fully the particulars of 
the proceedings. | 

The ſieges of Thionville and Liſle 
are conſpicuous circumſtances in the 
hiſtory of this campaign. The former 
is a ſmall but ſtrong fortreſs, and was 
entruſted. to the command of general 
Felix Wimpfen, whoſe reply to the 
ſummons of the Auſtrian general was, 
Nou may deſtroy. the fortreſs, and 
not leave one ſtone upon another, but 
you cannot burn the ramparts. It 
reſiſted during the whale campaign, 


and heldein check a force which was 
ſaid to amount to 28,000 men, and 


which, in ſeveral: ſucceſsful fallies, 
the beſieged : frequently harafſed and 


—_"®F ® * 8 
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Sin 


reer 


by the general retreat of the enemy, 
and the victorious garriſdn received 
erery honour and applauſe. 

The city of Liſle was threatened 


| early in September, and on the 23d, 


the electors of the department of the 
North, who where aſſembled there, 
tranſmitted. a public act to the legiſla- 
tive body, in which they ſwore, that 
they would be buried under the ruins 
of the town, rather than abandon their 
poſt. As the poſſeſſion of this city 
was conſidered by the Auſtrians as of 
the utmoſt importance to their views, 


no expence was i ſpared to effect its 


reduction. On the 29th, the Duke of 
Saxe Teſchen, who was appointed by 
the court of Vienna on this important 
command, ſummoned the town to ſur- 
render, on pain of being delivered up 
to the horrors of war. The anſwer of 
the counſel general of the commons 
was. at once” modeſt” and ſpirited: 
We have juſt renewed our oath" to 
be faithful to the nation, and to main- 
tan liberty and equality, or to die at 
our. poſt, We will not perjure' our- 
ſelves.“ On that very day the Auf- 
trian batteries began to play upon the 
town, and were directed, for upwards 
of a week, to that? quarter which was 
inhabited by the lower claſs of citi- 
zens. The principal motive for this 
proceeding was evidently, that by 
diftrefing!” them in particular, they 
might be rendered mutinous and ſe- 
ditous; and induced to riſe upon the 
magiſtrates and commanders, in order 
to force them into a capitulation. In! 
mis the enemy was diſappointed; for, 
on the contrary; infpiredwith-n degret 
of undommon heroiſm, theſe very ci- 
tens! cauſed; the keys of the city to- 


. 
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| that whoever preſumed to remove 
them for the purpoſe of delivering up 
the city, ſhould be puniſhed with in- 
ſtant death. This ſpirited reſolution of 
the citizens of Liſle, was ſupported by 
(what ſhould always accompany true 
patriotiſm) order and diſcipline. They 
formed themſelves into ſeveral com- 
| panies, to each of which was affign. 


— into the great ſquare;' and 
ung up on the tree of liberty; and, 


| ed its proper functions and- ſtation. 
Every precaution was taken to prevent 
miſchievous effects from the bombard- 
ment, and a number of women and 
| childten' were conſtantly employed in 
knocking out the fuſes to prevent the 
exploſion. This city, however. was 
ſoon reduced to a heap of ruins, and 
the inhabitants were compelled to take 
up their reſidence in temporary huts, 
or in vaults and cellars, which they 
formed into a kind of caſemates, by 
the immenſity of rubbifth heaped upon 
them. The churches and public build- 
ings were almoſt all deſtroyed; but 
the valour, patriotiſm, and virtue of 
the inhabitants, increaſed with their 
diſtreſs; and as ſoon as a family was 
driven from its habitation, by the de-. 


vaſtations of the artillery, it was hoſ- 
pitably incorporated with another, 
To the 6th of October at noon, the 
firing! was inceſſant, ſhells, red-hot 
balls, and every inſtrument of de- 
ſtruction, was ſhowered upon the de- 
voted” city: The Princeſs Chriſtina; 
ſiſter to the Duke of Saxe Teſchen, 
with her whole court, attended to 
view the brilllant ſpectacle, and in 
the hope of enjoying the triumph of 
conqueſt. It is even (ard; that the 
Princeſs herſelf applied the match to 
ſome of the engines of deſtructiom. 
The garriſon being too ſmall to waſte 
its force in ſallies, nothing was of that 
kind attempted; but its courage and 


the ame time; paſſad a :reſotwtiony:| indefatigable exertions were beyond 
1455 - Ia encomium, 
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encomium. Marſhal Ruall, the com- 
mander, deſerves to be recorded with 


every mark of reſpect. It is computed 


that the Auſtrian batteries fired up- 
wards of 30,000 red-hot balls, and 
6, O00 bombs, upon the city, excluſive 
of the fire of the fineſt battering train 
that ever appeared in the field; but, 
however, the loſs of lives was not 
very great. The whole loſs of both 
garriſon and people did not exceed 
500, three-fourths of whom were wo— 
men and children. The Auſtrians 
had flattered themſelves with being 
able to maintain this poſt, ſhould they 
have ſucceeded in their plan for its 
reduction, although the combined ar- 
mies had retreated; but finding them- 
ſelves utterly deceived in their expeo- 
tations, on the 7th and 8th of October, 
they began to break up their camp, 
and the ſiege was raiſed. 

The arms of France, at this period, 
were victorious in every quarter. 
The King of Sardinia had long been 
regarded as hoſtile to the revolution, 
from his having afforded an aſylum 
and aſſiſtance to the Emigrants. He 
had acceded te the treaty of Pilnitz, 
bad arreſted the French ambaſſador 
upon the frontiers, had increaſed his 
armaments in Savoy, and filled the 


fortreſs of Montmelian with troops; 


and after the maſſacre of the 10th of 
Auguſt, he had held a congreſs of 
the foreign miniſters, to deliberate on 
a plan Ge invading France. Being, 
by theſe acts convinced of his abhor- 
rence of their atrocious meaſures, the 
National Aſſembly, on the 16th of 


September, declared war againſt the 


King of Sardinia; and about the 20th, 
General Monteſquieu entered the ter- 
ritories of Savoy. He deſcribes his 
march as a triumph.” He was 


every where received with joy, and 
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troops flocked to his ſtandard from ill 


parts. And ſo diſaffected, were the 
Geneveſe to their own government, 
that as ſoon as the above general paſſed 
the boundary, a deputation from Cam- 
bray waited on him; and, on the 2iſt, 
he proceeded with a detachment to 
take poſſeſſion of the city. The mu- 
nicipality waited for him at the gate, 
in their dreſs of ceremony, to deliver 
up the keys; and teſtified, in warm 
terms, the eſteem in which the people 
of Savoy held the French nation. 
At the Hotel de Ville, he received the 
homage of all the citizens, and invited 
them to an-entertainment he had pre- 
pared for the purpoſe. As a mark of 
confidence, he left the Hotel de Ville 
in the cuſtody of their own guards; 
a circumſtance which was received 
with every expreſſion of ſatisfaction 

by the citizens. The whole country 
| of Savoy ſubmitted without reſiſt- 
ance. 


With another body of troops, gene- 


eceleſiaſtic, but quitted-the profeſſion 
for that of arms, .crofſed the Var, and 
on the 29th of September, being ſup- 
ported by Admiral Truguet, with nine 
ſail of the line, took poſſeſſion of 
Nice, the fortreſs of Montalban, and 
Villa France, and indeed the whole 
country of Nice ſubmitted. Gene- 
ral Anſelm, on his firſt arrival, was 
extremely popular amongſt the Pied- 
monteſe, who appeared diſpoſed, molt 
| cordially, to unite with the French 
republic. 3 | 
From the imprudence of the general, 
or the want of diſcipline in the fol- 
diers, or both, the - grofſeſt- exceſſes 


were ſoon after committed. Theſe 
E ſo anxious to unite with the 
for their miſplaced confidence. - 80 

great 


ral Anſelm, who had been bred an 


Trench, were moſt ſeverely puniſhed 
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t were the oppreſhons and cruel- 
ties, that the Convention, in order to 
vindicate their own conduct, diſmiſſed 
Anſelm from his command, and com- 
mitted him to priſon: | 

The following inſtance of ſeverity, 
committed by admiral Truguet, he at- 
tempted to juſtify by the laws of war, 
and pretending that he had received 
the groſſeſt provocation: 

On the 23d of October, the admiral 
arrived in the harbour of Onaglia ; 
and having prepared a proclamation, 
inviting the inhabitants to a union 
with the French nation, he ſent it by 
Captain Duchayla, under a flag of 
truce, to be preſented to the magiſ- 
tratess The admiral' followed the 
boat, which proceeded with the flag 
of truce alone,. and ordered the other 
veſſels to keep at a diſtance from the 


ſhore. The people appeared, at firſt, 


to receive the demonſtrations of friend- 
ſhip; but at the moment Captain 
Duchayla was preparing to addreſs 
them at a ſmall diſtance, they aſſailed 
him with-a ſhower of muſquetry, by 
which the aid-de-camp of Marſhal 
Labouliere, who accompanied Du- 
chayla, two midſhipmen, and four 
ſeamen, were killed; and the captain 
himſelf, and Adjutant Lacouverſeine, 
wounded, | 

The magiſtrates affected to excuſc 
themſelves ; but their apology not 
proving ſatisfactory to the admiral, 
he prepared to take an ample and 
indeed a cruel revenge. As ſoon 
as the boat was out of danger, he 
ordered his ſquadron to drop their 
anchors, and cannonade the town. 
— the ſame time it was attacked by 
1 by Marſhal Labouliere; and 
ing taken by ſtorm, was ſurrendered 
da general plunder, and afterwards 

to fire in different places. 


8. 
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To conclude our narrative of the 
operations of the ſouthern armies, 
it will be neceſſary to revert to Gene- 
ral Monteſquieu, and to relate: his 
tranſactions with the republic of 
Geneva. The conqueſt of Savoy, by 
the French, ſpread an inſtant alarm 
over the neighbouring ſtates, and' 
the ariſtocratic faction in Geneva; 
in particular, felt no inconſiderable 
portion of uneafineſs. From the 
other Swiſs Cantons this party de- 
manded a garriſon of 1600, while 
a French party in the city were cla-- 
morous for placing the republic un- 
der the protection of France. There 
appears ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
ihe executive council of France were 
not indiſpoſed to take poſfeſſion of 
this flouriſhing republic ; and with. 
or without reaſon, for the affair has. 
never been ſatisfactorily explained, 
pretended to be offended by the 
admiſſion of the Swiſs garriſon.— 
Monteſquieu, by their orders, pre- 
ſented himſelf before the city. The 
ariſtocracy became immediately alarm- 
ed; they extended the olive-branch 
to the French general, and the diſ- 
pute was terminated with apparent 
equity, on the one ſide by the diſmiſ- 
ſton of the Swifs garriſon; and, on 


the other, by the withdrawing of the 


French troops from the vicinity of the 
republic. | 

The democratic party in Paris. 
could not eaſily forgive this conceſſion . 
in their general. Monteſquieu was 
ſuſpected, and even accuſed of hav- 
ing received a bribe ; and ſoon after, 
various charges of peculation — 
exhibited againſt him, to ſave himſelf 
from deſtruction, or at leaſt from the 
humiliation and riſk of a trial, he 
left the army, and eſcaped into Swit-- 


The. 


Zerland. | 
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The conqueſts of Cuſtine, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, were not 
leſs brilliant than thoſe of his col- 
leagues. It was with conſiderable 
difficulty, from the badneſs of the 
roads, and the quantity of rain, that 
he could collect his army at Landau, 
by the 20th of September. On that 
morning, however, he proceeded to- 
wand Spires, and found the enemy, 
having on their right an eminence, 
which is above the gate that looks 
towards Worms, a ravine.before them, 
and their left extended among ſome 
gardens, ſurrounded by thick hedges. 
In this poſition the general did not 
heſitate to attack them, and ſoon 


forced them to retreat within the walls 
of the city. Having tried, for a ſhort 


time, to force the gates with cannon, 


and perceiving the ardour of his 


troops, General Cuſtine propoſed to 
cut 2 down with axes, and the 
propoſal was eagerly received by the 
Fldiers. The . were ſpeedily 
demoliſhed, and the French ruſhed 
into the town with their uſual im- 
petuglity ; but the enemy, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of all the adjacent 
houſes, . commenced a heavy and 
deſtructive fire upon them, almoſt 
as ſoon as they entered. Fortu- 
nately General Cuſtine had taken 
the precaution to place at the head of 
the column, ſome howitzers and 
Eight pounders, which enabled him 


to rally his troops, Who were in ſome 
degree diſordered at firſt by the vio- 


lence of the diſcharge of muſquetry, 


&c. from the houſes. The Auſtrians 


bad, howeyer, no intention of main- 
taining their ground; they immedi- 
ately retreated, and left Cuſtine maſter 


ö 


th — 


of the city. The French, on this 


occaſion, took upwards of 3000 pri- 


ſoners, beſides a great quantity of can. 


non, howitzers, &c. 

The capture of Worms, by M. 
Neuvigner, with a detachment from 
Cuſtine's army, immediately ſucceed- 
ed that of Spires; and the move: 
ments of the French were ſo rapid, 
that the enemy had not found it 
oſſible to remove their ſtores ; an 
immenſe quantity of every kind was 
found in this place. M. Cuſtine laid 
the biſhop, the chapter, and the ma- 
iſtrates, under a heavy contribution. 
The loſs of the Auſtrians in men was 
alſo conſiderable. 

On the .19th of OQober, in the 
midſt of heavy rain, General Cuſtine, 
by forced marches, .arrived before 
Mentz. The ſtate of the fortreſſes, 
he reports, was previouſly well known 
to him; and the garriſon amounted 
to 6000 men. On the 20th, he ſum- 
moned the governor to ſurrender ; 
who anſwered, © that he meant to 
defend the town, but requeſted until 
the 21ſt to conſider.” In the mean 
time, the garriſon never ceaſed thei 


fire; but to end it, M. Cuſtine again 


wrote to the governar ; a capitulation 
was agreed upon; the chief article of 
which was, that the garriſon ſhould 
not ſerve in the war for the ſpace 
one year; and on the 21ſt, the gar 
riſon marched out with the honours 
war. - 
Frankfort fell into the hands df 
this victorious commander on 
23d of October. In conſequence 
of the protection and aſſiſtance which 
this city had granted to the Emigrant 
M. Cuſtine thought proper to impe 


on the magiſtrates a fine of 1,500,000 


florins ; but, on their re re ſentation, 
he was afterwards induced to remil 
500,000, The 


_—"—_ 


The ſucceſſive capture of three 


and importance, in fo ſhort a ſpace of 
time, is almoſt without example in the 
hiſtory of military affairs. The en- 
larged and ardent ambition of the 
eneral would have penetrated to 
Coblentz, that noted receptacle of the 
enemies of the French liberty. In 
this daring project he complained, that 
he had been diſappointe 
dineſs and inactivity of Kellerman. 
He wiſhed that general to paſs the 
Sarre and the Moſelle, directly to 
Treves and Coblentz, and to leave a 
ſmall party to watch the motions of 
the Pruſſians in their retreat. Keller- 
man, however, vindicated himſelf by 
ſtating, that after Dumourier left him, 
he had no more than 15,000 men 
under his command, and Valence not 
more than 14,000. The Pruſſians 
amounted to upwards of 55,000; and, 
conſequently, General Kellerman was 
neither able to penetrate ſuch a body, 
nor did he think it ſafe to leave the 
French territory again open to their 
incurſions. 

The general, diſappointed in this 
favourite meaſure, ſtill proceeded to 
extend his conqueſts in the dominions 
of the Prince of Heſſe. By the union 
of the Pruſſians with the Heſſians and 
Auſtrians, however, a check was put 
to their career before the termination 
ot the campaign. On the 2d of 
ecember, the Pruſhans „ere 
fore Frankfort, the gates of which 
vere opened to them by the populace. 
Moſt of the French garriſon, to the 


and ſeveral, who had been taken 
12 were ſent the next day to 

entz, with their hands cut off. This 
action was committed by Heſſians, in 


the Ulguiſc of Peaſants. After the 


places, of ſuch conſiderable ſtrength | 


by the tar- | 


* 


amount, of 1300, were maſſacred; 
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ſurrender of the city, a ſmart action 
took place between the two armies, in 
which that of the Pruſſians amounted 
to 50,000, and Cuſtine's to only 23,000, 
The French, however, maintained 
their ground 'from one o'clock until 
three, when they retired to a wood, 
whence they were able to annoy 
their adverſaries, and to keep them 
in check. It may not be improper 
to add, that this is the only con- 
ſiderable reverſe of fortune * — 
Cuſtine experienced, and that he 
long maintained his ground at Mentz, 
which endured a blockade of ſeveral 
months. 5 

Perhaps the whole hiſtory of man- 
kind ſcarcely includes a picture ſo 
ſtriking, of the ſurpriſing effects re- 
ſulting from the enthruſicfen of liberty, 
as the ſtate of France at this moment 
preſented. By whatever means that 
enthuſiaſm is excited, whether by the 
artful deſigns of an ambitious faction, 
or the virtuous integrity of genuine 
patriotiſm, people are equally ſincere 
and zealous when once perſuaded 
they are engaged in the cauſe of free- 
dom. 
From the period when the fiege of 
Liſle was raiſed, the Auſtrians had 
continued to retire before the victori- 
ous French. They determined, how- 
ever, within their own territories, to 
make a ſerious defence. Their ſcat- 
tered forces they began immediately 
to collect. The firſt reſiſtence Du- 
mourier experienced was at the vil 
lage of Boſſu, which is ſituated about 
a league from the celebrated poſt of 
Gemappe. The general repreſents 
the enemy to have been, at this place, 
in an excellent poſition ; but they 
were unable to withſtand the excel- 
lence of the French artillery, and the 
ardour of the dragoons. The Auſtrians 
Q were 
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were in number from eight to 10,000, | 


and they had 150 killed, and 200 
taken priſoners. The French loſt only 


20. This action happened on the 4th 


of November; and the Auſtrians ſo 
little expected any attack at that time, 
that the officers had juſt prepared a 
very ſplendid entertainment, of which 
the French arrived juſt in time to take 


poſſeſſion. 


From Boſſu, Dumourier proceeded , 


_ early the next morning towards Mons, 
and ſoon came in fight of the enemy, 
ſtrongly poſted on the heights of 
Gemappe. Their right was covered 
by the village of that name, and by 
the river; and their left by thick 
woods. Three rows of fortifications 
were obſerved, one above another, 
like the ſeats of an amphitheatre. 
Upon theſe were mounted 100 pieces 
of cannon. The General truſted there- 


fore to his artillery in this engagement. 


The advantage of the ground was ſo in- 
finitely in favour of the enemy, that 
he muſt otherwiſe have been defeated. 
Here the enthuſiaſm of the French 
cCharacter proved an auxiliary to the 
{kill of the general. The army, com- 
poſed principally of young men, had 
been long ambitious of a cloſe en- 
gagement. The general ſecretly fa- 
voured their deſign; but he reſtrain- 
ed it, only with the hope of encreaſ- 
ing it. 
he French paſſed the night within 
ſight of their adverſaries. At ſeven 
in the morning of the 6th, a very heavy 
cannonade, on both ſides, commenced, 
and continued until ten, without much 
effect on the part of the French, which 


confirmed the general in his ſenti- 


ments to the mode moſt proper to pur- 
| ſue. Going along the bottom of the 
line, the troops teſtified their utmoſt 


impatience to charge the enemy with 


| 
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their bayonets. The general, how- 
ever, contented himſelf with ordering 
colonel Thuvenot, adjutant-general, to 
attack the village of Carignon, which 
was neceſſary to enable him to aſſail 
Gemappe, and, at the ſame time, 
approaching the batteries to produce 
greater effect. | 

At noon, the French General de- 
termined on a cloſe attack. The 
number of the French who formed, 
for this purpoſe, amounted to about 
30,000, and the Auſtrians were com- 
puted to have been at leaſt 20,000; 
3000 of whom were cavalry. The 
right wing of the French, conſiſting 
of the vanguard, was commanded by 
Generals Bournonville and Dampiere; 


| and the centre by Generals Egalite, 


Statenhoofe, Deſperets, and Drovet. 
The infantry formed almoſt inſtanta- 
neouſly, and the General ' preſenting 
himſelf in the front of the line, the 
mulic, by a ſignal previouſly appoint- 
ed, began to play the celebrated 
Marſeillois ſong. The ſoldiers, thus 
encouraged, ruſhed impetuouſly with 
ſhouts of © Vive la Nation,” and 
Joining in the chorus of their favourite 
tune. The firſt line of redoubts was 
inſtantly carried. The cavalry of the 
enemy, however, advancing at this 
criſis with a view of flanking the 
French, the General diſpatched young 
Egalite to repel this attack, and ſup- 
ported him moſt opportunely by 4 
detachment of chaſſeurs and huſlars 
At the ſame moment diſorder appear 
ing in Bournonville's cavalry, General 
Dumourier rallied them himſelf, while 
the left wing, conſiſting chiefly of the 
Belgian volunteers, had obtained po- 
ſeſſion of Gemappe, and the centet 
carried the ſecond line of redoubt5- 


| After a ſhort reſiſtance on the heights 


the enemy, at about two o'clock, te, 
treate 
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treated with the utmoſt diſorder and 


precipitation to Mons. 

In this engagement, the French 
experienced the moſt obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance from the Hungarians, through 


whoſe ranks they could only force 


their way by cutting down their op- 

nents. The loſs of both parties in 
this action has been differently eſtimat- 
ed. It mult have been great from the 
field being ſo obſtinately conteſted. 
That of the Auſtrians, it has, however, 
been ſince generally acknowledged, 
exceed that of the French. This 
might be cauſed by the former having 
given way in the early part of the 
conteſt, But Dumourier, moſt pro- 
bably, over-rated in his account their 
loſs in the killed and wounded, when 
he ſtated it at 4000, while he eſtimated 
his own at only 900. 

The buſineſs of this day inſpired the 
Auſtrians with the ſame reſpectable 
opinion of French valour that was 
entertained previouſly, and acknow- 
ledged by the Duke of Brunſwick. 
bone ſignal acts of courage were per- 
lormed. The young general, Egalite, 
zequired much reputation, and ſuch 
was the enthuſiaſm of all ranks, that 
Baptiſte, Dumourier's valet-de-cham- 
bre, rallied and brought up to the 
charge, a regiment of dragoons, and 
two battalions of national guards, who 
had been repulſed. The victory was 
deciſive as to the fate of the Nether- 
lands. The general inſtantly ſum- 
moned the city of Mons, which on the 
ſucceeding morning ſurrendered, and 
Was taken poſſeſſion of by General 
Bournonville. The following is the 
letter Dumourier ſent to the — 
ton on his capture of Mons: 

l cannot beſtow,” ſays he, © too 
high praiſes on the valour of our troops 
in the conteſt, and their humanity after 


| 


— 
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the battle, the moſt terrible in the 
memory of man; 40,000 French have 
forced 28,000 Auſtrians, entrenched 
in the woods and mountains, defend- 
ed by 40 redoubts, 20 heavy pieces of 
cannon, a great number of field pieces 
and howitzers. All the preceding 
engagements, for five days together, 
had been in our favour; but the battle 
of Gemappe decided all; it was one 


of the moſt general ever fought; all 


the points of the enemy, line and 
flanks, were attacked at once: all the 
bodies of the army were in action, 
and every individual fought perſonally. 
After a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, the 


French nation triumphed, as well as 


every where elſe, by their two ſtrong- 
eſt means, their artillery and their 
ſwords, 

It was impoſſible, that a battle ſo 
diſputed, and ſo gloriouſly, ſhould not 
have been attended with a conlidera- 
ble loſs of men. I cannot yet procure 
an exact account; but I reckon the 
number of killed 300, and that of our 
wounded to be 600. 

The loſs of the enemy, between 
the 3d and 7th, but eſpecially on the 
6th, amounts to more than 1500 pri- 
ſoners and deſerters, and more than 
4000 killed and wounded. We have 
taken nine pieces of cannon, beſides 
a large quantity of ammunition. Pri- 
ſoners and deferters are brought in 
every moment. The inhabitants have 
received us as deliverers and brethren. 
The Auſtrian army retired in the 
greateſt diſorder. I ſhall loſe no time 
in purſuing them.” 

From Mons, Dumourier proceeded 
to Bruſſels, which he entered on the 
14th of November. On the heights 
of Anderlecht, adjoining to the city, 
the rear of the enemy, amounting to 
about 10,000 men, commanded by the 

Q 2 Prince 
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Prince de Wirtemberg, affected to 
make a ſtand; but it was probably 
only intended to favour the retreat of 
the governors and civil authority from 
Bruſſels. After a conteſt of fix hours, 
in the courſe of which, the French 
general aſſerts, a number of the enemy 
were killed, the Auſtrians followed 
their main army, and the general en- 
tered Bruſſels in triumph. The be- 
haviour of Dumourier was at firſt 
particularly politic. He affected a 
moderation equal in every reſpect to 
his military excellence. He informed 
the citizens, that it was his intention 
carefully to abſtain from interfering in 
the internal government of the coun- 
try. A proviſional legiſlative aſſembly 
was choſen, among whom were the 
Duc d'Urſal, Baron Walkiers, and 
other diſtinguiſhed patriots, It would 
have been happy for France, as well 
as the Netherlands, if the ſame ſyſtem 
of moderation had continued to pre- 
vail. 
It is a ſingular fact, that General 
Dumourier had promiſed the French 
miniſtry, that he would keep his 
Chriſtmas at Bruſſels. This aſſertion, 
which was really founded on an actual 
| knowledge of the ſtate of the enemy, 
but was, at the moment, regarded as 
the extravagant boaſt of a vain-glori- 
ous man, was more than realized ; for 
he anticipated, by five weeks, the 
promiſed performance of his engage- 
ment. | 

While theſe affairs were tranſacting, 
Tournay, Malines, Ghent, and Ant- 


werp, opened their gates to General 


Labourdonnaye. Louvain and Namur, 
after a faint refiſtance by the Auſtrian 
general Beaulieu, were taken by ge- 
neral Valence. Oſtend was entered 


by the French fleet, on the 15th of || 
citadels of Antwerp 


ovember. The 


$ 
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and Namur reſiſted for a ſhort time, 
but the former capitulated on the 28th 
of November, to general Miranda; 
and the latter on the 2d of December, 
to general Valence. In a word, the 
whole of the Auſtrian Netherlands 
(Luxembourg only excepted) were 
ſubjected to the victorious arms of the 


French before the concluſion of the 
year. 

On the 18th of November, general 
Dumourier received a flag of . truce 
from the Prince de Saxe Teſchen, 
conveying a propoſal on the part of 
general Clairfayt, for the ſuſpenſion 
of arms during the remainder of the 
ſeaſon. To have acceded to this pro- 
poſal, and to havd diſbanded a part 
of the army, and put the reſt into 
winter quarters, would have been wiſe 
conduct in the French; and was that, 
which there is reaſon to think the 


' inclinations of the general would have 
induced him to have purſued. His 
anſwer, however, was verbal, as fol- 
lows : 

« | can only ſend general Clairfayt's 
letter to the executive council of the 
Republic; and, in the mean time, ſhall 
continue the operations of the cam- 


ar of 

he active genius of Dumourier io} 
; lowed up his ſucceſſes, and purſued the 
flying enemy into the territory of Liege. 
On the 21ſt of November, he pre 
ceeded with an advanced guard, 0 
5000 men to Tirlemont, where tht 
whole of the enemy's army was en. 


camped behind the city, with 4 
advanced guard of three or 4000 men 
on the heights of Camptich. He 4 
tacked, with his irreſiſtible artillerſ, 
which was reinforced by 5000 men, 
but undertook nothing. 

On the 22d, at break of day, the 


whole of the Auſtrians decamped #19 
Tirle moni, 
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Tirlemont, after having loſt in this ac- 
tion not leſs than 400 men. General 


Dumourier halted only one day at | 


Tirlemont ; and, on the 27th, overtook 
again, almoſt at the gates of Liege, 
the rear guard of the Imperialiſts, 
amounting to 12,000 men, commanded 
by general Staray. The French drove 
them from fix villages fuccefſively, and 
at laſt from an entrenchment. The 
conflict laſted ten hours, in which 
general Staray was killed. The Auſ- 
trians had, beſides the loſs of their 
commander, an immenſe train of artil- 
lery taken, 5 or 600 men killed and 
wounded, and an innumerable num- 
ber of priſoners and deſerters, poſſeſſed 
by the enemy. On the following day, 
Dumourier entered Liege. 

Of this wonderfully rapid career, 
Dumourier ſent the 2 letters 
to the Convention: 

His firſt was reſpecting the flag of 
truce he received relative to a ſuſpen- 
hon of hoſtilities. It was dated, 


„ Bruſſels, Nov. 18. 


© I have juſt received a flag of truce 
from the Duke of Saxe Teſchen, with 
the ſubjoined propoſals : | 
e I replied verbally, that being 
the general of a. Republic, I was ſub- 
jetted to orders ſtill ſtricter than the 
general who could made propoſals to 
me on the part of a court, or à prince, 
at the head of a government ; that I 
regretted, as much as the Auſtrian 
generals, the devaſtation of the fields, 
and the ſufferings of both armies, dur- 
ing fo diſagreeable a ſeaſon ; but that, 
notwithſtanding my private-ſentiments 
in that reſpe&, I could only ſend his 
iter to the executive power of the 
epublic, and that I ſhould continue 
operations of the campaign. 
beg, citizen miniſter, you will 


| 


another campaign. 
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give an account to the National Con- 
vention, of my verbal anſwer to that 
propoſal ; which proves, that the Auſ- 
trians find themſelves extremely weak. 
The capture of the large magazines 
of Mecklin, completes the victory of 
Gemappe, of which it is the reſult. L 
hope that of Antwerp will ſoon take 
from them all military reſources for 


(Signed) | © DUMOURIER.” 


On the 22d of November, this ge- 
neral ſent intelligence of his having 
taken Tirlemont and Namur. Of the 


c«c 


capture of Liege, he ſent the follow- 


\ 
|. 
; 


ing: | 

| Liege, Nov. 28. 
© Citizen Miniſter, 

© The army which I command had 
an engagement yeſterday, which laſted 
ten hours, with the rear guard of the 
Imperialiſts, conſiſting. of 12,000 men. 
We drove them from ſix villages ſuc- 
ceſſively; and laſtly, from an entrench- 
ment. They had a ſtronger and more 
numerous train of: artillery than in 
the preceding engagements; their de- 
fence, therefore, was better ſupported, 
and more vigorous, and they conſe- 
quently loſt more men. They regret, 
above all, the death of general Staray. 
They had 37 waggons filled with 
wounded, beſides their dead and de- 
ſerters. Deſerters come im to us con- 
tinually. We had, on our part, ex- 
actly 3 killed and 14 wounded.. This. 


_ diſproportion will appear to you aſto- 
niſhing; but nothing can equal the 
addreſs. and vivacity of our artillery. 
The infantry marched. with a rapidity 
and order. which was almoſt incon- 
ceivable. Our cavalry, infinitely infe- 
rior to that of the enemy, charged; 
theirs with great vigour, and deſtroyed. 


a whole body of huflars, , 
« What 


us a real recompenſe. 


liberty, is a ſecond 
and I hope to ſee it, in a few days, 
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„What is moſt remarkable in this | 


army reſpecting bravery, is the con- 
ſtancy ſhewed by the men in enduring 
the rigour of the climate, in marching 
over furrows, frozen and covered with 
ſnow, in terminating their march, and 
a combat of ten hours, by remaining 
under arms during the night, with- 
out ſhewing any other ſenſations than 
thoſe of joy, and renewing the bat- 
fle next morning. | 
Our entrance into Liege afforded 
The people, 
lively, ſenſible, and dignified, received 


us with that — fraternity, 


which our example, and our victories, 
will ſoon propagate throughout all 
Europe. This nation, truly worthy of 

French nation ; 


organized like ours. Uniforms, as 
well as arms, begin to appear; and, 
1 doubt not, but that it will furniſh 


à body of 10, 000 troops, to join our 


victorious arms, in order to carry li- 
berty to the Rhine.“ 

Such was the triumphant career of 
this extraordinary character; a career, 
perhaps, unexampled in modern biſ- 
tory, and which was only arreſted by 
the treachery of the Jacobin party in 
Paris. The firſt victories of this able 


es and acute politician, were 


arcely announced, before he was | 


publicly ſlandered and abuſed in the 
Convention, by the unprincipled fac- 
tion of -Marat and Robeſpierre. Un- 
der the influence -of this party, the 
war miniſter, Pache, is ſuppoſed to 


have ated, and every criminal means 


was praCtiſed to diſtreſs and harraſs the 
general and his foldiers. While im- 
menſe ſums were voted by the Con- 


vention, the army was deſtitute of 


every neceſſary of life. Unprovided 
with matraſſes, coverlids, or even ſtray, 


F 


| 


to repoſe on, theſe brave men, in 3 
rainy and inclement winter, were com- 
pelled to ſleep on the wet ground; and 
ſome of them, to avoid the evils con- 
ſequent from ſuch a ſituation, actually 
laſhed themſelves to trees, and ſlept 
ſtanding. The ſoldiers were almoſt 
literally naked, without coats, without 
ſhoes, and their arms were deſtroyed for 
want of cloaks to cover them from 
the wet. The conſequence was, that 
numbers of them periſhed, and till 
greater numbers deſerted, and return- 
ed home. The general's own words 
are ſtrong; but, upon the beſt autho- 
rity, we can warrant the truth of 
them. * To retard and cruſh my ſuc- 
ceſſes,” ſays he, the miniſter Pache, 
ſupported by the criminal faction, to 
whom all the evils are to be aſcribed, 
ſuffered the victorious army to want 
every thing, and ſucceeded in dit- 


banding it by famine and nakedneſs. 
The conſequence was, that more than 


15,000 men were in the hoſpitals, more 
than 25,000 deſerted through miſery 


and diſguſt, and upwards of 10,000 


horſes died of hunger | 

From this ſtatement, it will be eaſy 
to account for the ſubſequent misfor- 
tunes and overthrow of the French 
army in Flanders. This, however, is a 
portion of hiſtory which will be inſert 
ed in this volume; in the courſe of 
which, we flatter ourſelves we hall 
be able to preſent the public witl 
ſome original information concerning 
the fate of Europe and particularly 
concerning the origin of the preſent 
war, which will elucidate ſome of the 
preſent political paradoxes, and wil 
expoſe the motives and conduct 0 
ſome who are leaſt ſuſpected. 

While ſuch was the criminal neg- 
lect of the armies of the republic, 
the infatuated Convention was amv 


ing 
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ine itſelf with a petty and ignoble 
triumph over their fallen ſovereign ; 
and inſtead of uniting, with firmneſs 
and patriotiſm, againſt the combination 
which threatened the extinction of their 
liberties, they were only active to 
diſpute, and perſevered to diſtreſs. 
During the ſtay of General Dumourier 
at Bruſſels, he earnectly (through M. 
Noille, then reſident in London) ſo— 
licited an alliance with Great-Britain. 
On what grounds this propoſal was 
rejected, we have as yet no competent 
information ; but whatever was the 
motive, it can never be ſufficiently 
lamented, by the friends of liberty 
and humanity, that ſo noble an effort, 
to prevent the effuſion of human blood, 
to enſure the peace of Europe, and 
the liberty and happineſs- of France, 
proved abortive. Had the negotiation 
of Dumourier been attended with 
ſucceſs, the amiable and unfortunate 


Louis would have now been alive, 


and his family releaſed from. that ſtate 
of humiliation and captivity in which 
they ſupported a miſerable exiſtence. 
Inſtead of being involved in a war, 
Great-Britain would have continued 


to enjoy her commerce and proſperity 


uninterupted, and would have been 
in reahty the arbitreſs of Europe; a 
lituation which will now be neceſſarily, 
but unworthily, occupied by. Ruſſia, 
Whoſe wary and cautious conduct in 
the war evinces, unequivocally, a de- 
gn of profiting by the diſtreſſes of 
thoſe powers who are more forward. in 
this lingular cruſade, 

Having mentioned the Convention, 
it may be neceſſary te recur to its pro- 
ceedings, While the foregoing im- 
They affairs were tranſacted, on 
OY; Ottober the 19th, M. Barrere, 
eputed from the committee of the 
conſlitution, after a ſhort report, pro- 
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poſed the following decree, which was 
adopted : 

The National Convention invites 
all the friends of liberty and equality, 
to preſent to them, in any language 
whatever, every information that they 
may think neceſſary to aſſiſt their com- 
mittee in forming a good conſtitution 
for the French republic.“ 

The commiſſioners of the forty- eight 
Sections appeared at the bar, and one 
of them addreſſed the Convention as. 
follows: 

* We have come to tell you in- 
conteſtible truths, and to remind you: 
of ſacred principles. A propoſal has 
been made to you, that you ſhould 


aſſimilate yourſelves to tyrants, by 
| having a ny around you.” [Loud 


clamours. 

A. member moved, that the forma-- 
tion of this guard ſhould be inſtantly. 
decreed... 

A. violent tumult enſued, and the 
commiſſioners of the hall not being 
able to make themſelves heard, lifted 
up their heads, and ſhewed the en- 
ſigns of their authority. Silence being 
thus reſtored, the orator proceeded: 

«© The ſections of Paris declare to 
you, by us, that they will conſider 
this project as audacious, and the exe- 
cution of it as dangerous, becauſe 
contrary to the eſſence of a republican 
conſtitution. Wait, legiſlators! until, 
the people have ſanctioned. the law, 
and until you have learned, by their 


example, to bend ſubmiſſively before 


it. If you ſhould perſiſt in excuting. 
this plan, conſult hiſtory.““ 

The Prefident—* The Convention 
will always receive advice, but never. 
orders from any one.“ 

The commiſhoners. of the ſections 
of Paris, were admitted to the honours 
of the ſitting, but the Convention 


| paſſed. 
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paſſed to the order of the day upon 
their petition. 

The committee appointed to draw 


up an addrefs to the volunteers, the 


nod of whoſe ſervice expires on 
the 1ſt of December, preſented the 
following : 


* The National Convention to the 
French armics. | 


The law allows you to retire— 
the cry of the country forbids you. 
Did the Romans abandon their gates, 
while Porſenna was ſtill at the gates 
of Rome? Have the enemy repaſſed 
the Rhine? Is the French blood, with 
which they have dyed the land of li- 
berty, yet avenged? Are their ravages 
and their barbarity puniſhed ? Have 
they acknowledged the majeſty of the 
republic, and the ſovereignty of the 

ople ! 

“Soldiers, this is the term of your 
ſervice ; and to ſay fo, is enough for 
| the brave defenders of their country. 

The National Convention confines 
itfelf to recommending to you the 
honour of France, the intereſt of the 
republic, and your own glory.” 

A letter. from the miniſter of the 
Interior, informed the Aſſembly, that 
the enemy had left behind them, on 
the land of liberty, relics that might 
be highly dangerous ; theſe were the 
aden 2 of unfortunate ſoldiers, which 
= on heaps on the | plains of 
Champaigne. They infected the at- 
moſphere, the rivers, the fountains, 
and might ſpread, wherever they went, 
the moſt morbid afflition. © A free 
government,“ the miniſter obſerved, 
« ſhould attend to the calls of hu- 
manity.” He therefore, propoſed, 
that the Aſſembly ſhould two 
commiſfioners, experienced in che- 


miſtry, to the ſpot, in order to concert 


| 
; 
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| proper meaſures for preventing the 


miſchief that might ariſe from this 
putridity. This was immediately de- 
creed. | | 2 
On Saturday, the following letter, 
from General Cuſtine, was read in the 
Aſſembly: 


« Eldeſhiem, OR. 16th. 


«« Citizen Preſident, 

* have juſt now learnt, by one of 
my correſpondents, a man who, by his 
great addreſs and intrigue, has been 
able to penetrate into the ſecrets of 
courts; that 19,000 Ruſſians are march- 
ing into Germany, in order to ſupport 
there the cauſe of the Emigrants and 
Sovereigns ; and that, in caſe France, 
ſuperior to its enemies, ſhould he able 
to eſtabliſh its conſtitution, theſe- Ruſ- 
ſians are to be immediately followed 


|| by a numerous army, for the purpoſe 


of ſeizing on Silefia, to ſerve as an in- 
demnity to the Emperor Francis. Such 
are the vaſt deſigns of the romantic 
Sovereign of the North ! 

have known them for a long 
time ; and am certain that they all 
tend to humble the houſe of Branden- 
bourg. I procured a knowledge of 
their plans, by ſurprize, from Prince 
Potemkin * Joſeph II. I informed 
William Frederick of them on his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne. He will doubt. 
leſs, remember a converſation I had 
with him in the gallery of Charlotter- 
burgh, ſome days after his coronation- 
He is at preſent ſaving thoſe armies 
which are deſtined to maintain bis 
— og He preferred the counſels 0 
ools who ruined France, and who 
wiſhed to annihilate it, to the meaſures 
I propoſed to him at that epoch, and 


to thoſe which my ſon propoſed to him 


afterwards. 


Let the publication of this intel 
8 ligence, 
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future decrees, which nearly proved 
fatal to the liberties and independence 


tence, which I warrant, inform him 
of the fate that awaits him. 

« Afure the Convention, citizen 
Prefident, that I am animated with a 
deſire to ſpread the glory of the French 
name to the remoteſt corners of the 
earth.” _ 

In leaving the operations of the war 
for the preſent, to take a retroſpect of 
the proceedings of the Convention, we 
find the rage of republicaniſm was 


carried to an. unexampled exceſs of | deg 
| detpotic ſtates, and was at once the 


| fulleſt proof of the dithoneſty or the 


wanton and inſulting power. With a 
puerility diſgraceful to a great nation, 
the innocent and indiſcriminating titles 
of Monſieur and Madame were abo- 
liſhed, and the awkward phraſeology 
of Citizen ſubſtituted in their ſtead. 
The croſſes of St. Louis, which had 
been given to the knights of that order, 
were ordered to be ſurrendered to the 
ſtate, not as patriotic donations, but 
as a reſtitution. The ſudden diſſolu- 
tion of the judicial boards was a more 
ſerious meaſure, and appeared fo dan- 
gerous and raſh to all perſons in the 
leaſt accuſtomed to order and govern- 
ment, that even Thomas Paine, who, 
by his adverſaries, has been termed an 
anarchiſt in principle, deprecated the 
haſty adoption of the decree, and in- 
treated that the tribunals might be 
gradually changed, inſtead of releaſing 
the nation at once, though for a ſhort 
pond, from the ſalutary reſtrains of 
aw, 

The conqueſt of Savoy afforded a 
temptation, which the Convention was 
not poſſeſſed of wiſdom or fortitude to 
reſiſt. Contrary to all their former 
proteſſions of a diſintereſted zeal for 
the liberties of mankind, this injudi- 
dous and feeble Aſſembly converted 
wor: an 84th department ; and thus, 
one falſe ſtep, loſt the confidence of 

Ts and afforded a precedent, for | 


> — 
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of France. 
nounced conqueſt, and which limited 
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The decree which re— 
the operations of war to the ſimple 
principle of ſelf-defence, was worthy 
ot an enlightened age, and an en- 


lightened people, and will be ever re- 
corded to the honour of that body 


which enacted ſo juſt and politic a 


law. To depart from that principle, 


degraded a free people to the level of 


weakneſs of the National Convention. 
The incapacity of the Convention, 
even to conduct the common bulineſs 
of a nation, was alſo ſoon evinced by 


their ungrateful and unworthy treat- 


ment of their generals and command— 
La Fayette, it might be fairly 
ſaid, had forfeited their, confilence, 
by adopting and avowing principles 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe on 
which they thought proper to found 
the new edifice of government ; but 
againſt Luckner there was no ſpecific 
charge, yet Luckner was denounced : 
as an enemy to the country; the moſt 
atrocious falſehoods were aſſerted con- 
cerning him, and finally, he was dit- 
miſſed the ſervice, General Dillon 
had agreed to an armiſtice with the 
Prince of Heſſe, at a criſis when theſe 
incompetent legiſlators (the majority 
of whom were totally ignorant of the 
art of war, and could not be acquaint- 
ed with the particular fituation of M. 


Dillon) choſe to ſuppoſe that he might 
have made priſoners of the Heſſians; 
for this he was denounced and accuſed, 


though he afterwards had ſufficient 
addreſs to obtain a reverſal of the 
decree. General Monteſquicu was 


one day diſmiſſed from his command, 


and the next day he was reinſtated in 
| it: 


R 
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it; in a word, ſuch has been their 
abſurd conduct, that they ſcarcely left 
the republic a general capable of com- 
manding its armies, or an officer whom 
they could truſt. Great care ought to 
be obſerved in inveſting an individual 
with the chief command ; but, when 
it is entruſted to him, a conſiderable 
ſhare of confidence ſhould always ac- 
company it. No man will riſk his life, 
his happineſs, and his reputation with- 
out the proſpect of a brilliant reward; 
and, if after the moſt meritorious ſer- 
. vices, a military character is to ex- 
perience nothing but ingratitude and 


detraction, his views will ſoon be turn-_ 


ed in an oppoſite direction to that of 
patriotiſm ;. they will ſoon be directed 
to ſelf-preſervation and private emolu- 
ment, and he will think rather of ſecur- 
ing a comfortable retreat than of ex- 
oling himſelf in a conflict where he 
| Lin every thing to loſe and nothing to 
gain, | | 
The convention was ſcarcely aſſem- 
bled, when its peace was diſturbed-by 
the appearance of factions the moſt 
diſaſtrous to the country. On the 26th 
of September, Laſource denounced 
Robeſpierre and Marat, as aſpiring to 
the dictatorſhip, and they were at the 
ſame time charged, and upon ap- 
parently _ou 8 with being the 
authors of the horrid maſſacres on the 
- 2d and 3d of September. It ſhould 
be mentioned to the honour of the 
Convention, that a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the facts rela- 
tive to the maſſacres; but unfortunately 
the predominant influence of the Pa- 
riſian mob deterred them from proſe- 
cuting the enquiry as ſtrict juſtice 
demanded, 
The miniſter of juſtice, Danton, 
gave in his reſignation on being elected 
a member of the Convention. Roland 
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ſtantly to obey. 
may be urged, from the peculiar an 
critical ſituation of France, in favout 


or thoſe not. immediately engaged in 


returned in the hops of finding pardon 


hours, and the penalty of death was 


requeſted permiſſion to do the ſame 
but retained his office for ſome time 
longer, at the requeſt of the Conven. 
tion. The ſtatement of the finances, 
by the miniſter Claviere, was clear and 
able. He recommended @conomy in 
the various departments, *and with an 
honourabe attention to the morals of 
the people, reprobated lotteries : The 
war miniſter, Servan, ſoon after re- 
ſigned and was ſucceeded by Pache. 

It would be an abuſe of time todetail 
debates which were productive of no 
permanent effect, or to regiſter decrees. 
too inſignificant to be remembered. 
Thoſe which were enacted againſt the 
emigrants are of more importance. 
On the 9th of October it was decreed, 
* That all emigrants taken in arms, 
ſhould be put to death, twenty-four 
hours after they had been declared 
guilty by a military committee; and 
that all foreigners, who fince the 14th 
of July 1789, had quitted the ſervice 
of France, and entered into that of 
the enemy, ſhould be conſidered as 
armed emigrants.” The ſeverity ot 
this decree was however exceeded by 
that of the 12th of November, which 
extended the penalties of death, to 
what they termed reputed emigrants, 


hoſtilities. 
1 a further decree of the 27th, 
thoſe 


unfortunate emigrants, who had 


and relief inthe boſom of their count!), 
were ordered to depart in twenty-four 


awarded againſt ſuch as ſhould fail in. 
Þ Whatever apologles 


of thoſe decrees, they will ſcarcely 
ſuch as completely to ſatisfy the friend 
of freedom. The profeſſors of ber 


* 


like the martyrs of chriſtianity, ſhould 
be rather prepared to ſuffer than com- 
mit injuſtice : They ſhould never per- 
mit a principle to be violated ; and, as 
tfeir only object, their only plea, is the 
happineſs of mankind, that happineſs 
ſhould not be invaded in a fingle in- 
ſtance, if poſſible, by themſelves. The 
enemies of Gallic liberty have forced 
a conſtruction upon this conduct which 
we ſhould be ſorry to admit, and have 
not ſcrupled to aſſert, that the pro- 
perty of the emigrants was the bait 
that ſeduced the Convention to adopt 
too extenſive a definition of the offence. 
No—Let us rather hope that the 
decree is the reſult of haſty reſentment 
and temporary alarm. That a more 
enlightened legiſlature will, in a time 
when this alarm no longer exiſts, re- 
duce its rigour, and receive with ten- 
derneſs thoſe inoffenſive exiles, whoſe 
| epprehenfions, or whoſe principles, re- 
moved them from their country, but 
whoſe offences are merely of a negative 
nature. 
Another decree it is neceſſary to 
notice, as it has excited more atten— 
tion than almoſt any other proceeding 
of the National Convention, and has, 
perhaps, made them more enemies in 
oreign countries than any meaſure 
which they could have adopted. We 
allude to the decree of fraternity of 
the 19th of November. The circum- 
_ in which this imprudent reſo- 
on originated, was an inſurrection 
in the bailiwick of Darmſtadt, in the 
(territories of the Duke of Deux Pons, 
* that period at war with the French 
nation. The people, 
of Sirates and principal inhabitants 
0 be rich, had declared their wiſh 
uted to France, and folicited 
in en againſt their former 
er. To have acceded to this re- 


headed by the 
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_ would have been acting agree- 
ably to the law ane practice of na- 
tions; but with their uſual enthuſtaſm, 
and without deliberation, the Conven- 
tion, or rather the galleries, paſſed by 
acclamation a decree in the following 
terms : 

The National Convention declare, 
in the name of the French nation, 
that they will grant fraternity and af- 
ſiſtance to all thoſe people who wih 
to procure liberty, and they charge the 
executive power to ſend orders to the 
generals, to give aſſiſtance to ſuch peo- 
ple as have ſuffered, or are now ſuffer- 
ing, in the cauſe of liberty.” 

A haſty error is not eaſily explained, 
and it was ſcarcely poſſible to main- 
tain a ſhadow of conhitency, and yet 
to explain this decree, in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to give offence to the 
neutral powers. The attempts to ex- 
plain it were, if poſſible, moreawkward 
and abſurd than the decree itfelf ; they 
ſerved only to ſhew that the Conven- 
tion were, in reality, aſhamed of their 
own act, but had not the manlineſs 
to extricate themſelves from the diffi- 
culty by a direct repeal. | 

That almoſt every government (and 
deſpotic governments more particu- 
larly) do actually take advantage of 
the diſquietudes and inſurrections of 
the people in other ſtates, in plairt 
terms do fraternize them, is a truth 
that cannot be denied; but it is only the 
circumſtances of the cafe that can de- 
termine a free ſtate in the adoption of 
fuch a meaſure. A general law upon 
the ſubject, was therefore the groſſeſt 
of abſurdities, and was liable to be, 
as in fact it has been, miſconſtrued. It 
was no leſs than a dereliction of their 
own principles, a folly of the moſt 
&normous kind; while the French 
people were ſuffering from the unjuſt 

R 2 prin- 
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rinciples of foreign nations preſum- 
ing to regulate its domeſtic concerns, 
to countenance the interference by its 
own example. | 
Notwithſtanding the diſſolution of 
all regular government, fince the 10th 
of Auguſt, the country of France was 
in general more 2 than could 
be expected in a ſeaſon of anarchy. 
Happily the greateſt atrocities were 
confined to the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis; we cannot, however, omit 
mentioning, in ſome inſtances, the ſol- 
diery conducted themſelves in a diſor- 
derly and ferocious manner. On the 
9th of October the firſt diviſion of the 
National gendarmerie arrived at Cam- 
bray; and they were ſcarcely arrived 
before they proceeded to the priſons, 
and ſet at liberty all who were con- 
fined, except Canone D'Hercique, who 
was charged with a robbery; the 2d 
diviſion, however, who arrived on the 
10th, cut off his head. The officers 
of the 2d battalion of volunteers, who 
were in garriſon in the citadel, cauſed 
the gates to be ſhut, to prevent a com- 
munication of the ſoldiers of the gen- 
darmerie, but the ſecond lieutenant 
Beſambre, who was one of the moſt 
active in endeavouring to confine them 


to their duty, fell a victim to their 


fury. He was accuſed by his own 
ſoldiers to the gendarmerie, who 
dragged him along the eſplanade and 
after ſtabbing him in ſeveral places, 
cut off his head, as well as that of a 
Captain Le Groſs, of the 6th ſquadron 
of cavalry. A general inſurrection im- 
mediately ſucceeded, nor was it quell- 
ed without the moſt ſtrenuous exer- 
tions, in the courſe of which the 
mayor incurred the moſt imminent 
danger. | 


In the National Convention, on Sun- 
day, October 21, a deputation from the 
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it, would be reckoned among the moſt 


| poſed, as a complete anſwer to all the 


yoke of tyrants, and free to give 


federates of Marſeilles preſented the 
following addreſs: 

* We have come from the ſhores 
of the Mediterranean to aſſiſt Paris, 
We have learned, that we have ng 
other enemies than ſecret emiſſaries, 
and men ambitious of becoming tri 
bunes and dittators. You belong ty 
the 83 departments—you conſequent- 
ly belong to us, and military ſervice 
near you is our right. We well know 
that ſome men tell the Pariſians, that 
this is an injury to them, as if it could 
be an injury to them to acknowledge 
us as their brethren. They have ſaid 
alſo, that the guard which you propoſe, 
may become a preterian guard. We 
reply only in a few words—We ſhall 
ſoon form a part of it. (Applauded.) 

The ſons of Marſeilles are obe- 
dient to the laws; they hate dictators 
as they do kings, and you may depend 
upon them for the execution of your 
decrees.” 

Guadet, the preſident, replied, © If 
the Convention ſhould ever have occa 
ſion to ſurround itſelf with an armed 
force, the brave Marſeillois, who have 
combated deſpotiſm, and overthrow" 


zealous defenders of laws, purely fe- 
publican.” 25 

On Wedneſday, October 24th, cit. 
zen Laſource, in a very able repo! 
from the Diplomatic Committee, pio 


calumnies, that the French were att 
ated by the rage of conqueſt and ibi 
of dominion, to decree, that their 87 
nerals ſhould be forbidden to take Py 
ſeſſion in the name of the nation; 4 
order, on entering any Ccount!ry, Fs 
proclaim, that the French nation © 


from | 
clares the people releaſed ir * 


anenl 


bm 


ſelves any proviſional or perm 


ſorm of government they may think 
proper, under the protection of the 
arms of the republic. 
printed. 

A letter was read from the commiſ- 
ſoners of the army of the centre, in- 
forming the Convention, that the army 
of the republic had entered Longwy 
on the 22d of October, and that gene- 
ral Kellerman had ordered three ſalutes 
of artillery to be fired in all the places 
under his command, to announce that 
the enemy had entirely evacuated the 
territories of the republic. 

On Thurſday, October the 25th, the 
town of Port Louis requeſted it might 
be permited to change 1ts name to 
that of Port de la Liberte. The Con- 
vention granted their requeſt, and. or- 
dered the committee of legiſlation to 
preſent a plan of a law for changing 
the names of all thoſe cities, and 
other places, that might tend to pre- 
ſerve any remembrance of the ancient 
form of government. 

Citizen Barbaroux, formerly de- 
nounced a decree of the commons of 
Paris, dated October 19th, which or- 
dered that the pretended petition of 
the 48 ſections of that city ſhould be 
printed, and ſent to the 44,000 muni- 
cipalities of France, and to that of 
Chambery in particular. He aſked, by 
what right the commons of Paris thus 
took the liberty to waſte the fruit of 
the citizens, in circulating a petition 
which had been juſtly reprobated, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, by the Con- 
vention? He appealed to that law 
which forbids the commons to incur 
amy extraordinary expences, without 

ing authorized by the directories of 
me departments. He concluded with 
moving, that the Convention ſhould 
annul this illegal decree, which tended 
only to effect a coalition between the 


Ordered to be 
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municipalities, and to eſtabliſh a fede- 
rative ſyſtem of government, condemn- 
ed by that decree which declares the 
unity and the indiviſibility of the re- 
public. In ſhort, to raiſe an authority 
ſuperior to that of the Convention, and 
inveſted with unlimited powers. 

The ſame member alſo moved, that 
the members of the commons of Paris 
ſhould be made reſponſible for the ex- 
pences which they might incur. After 
ſome debate, theſe motions were car- 
ried by a great majority. 

On Friday, October the 26th, a let- 
ter was read from general. Cuſtine, in 
which that officer announced the cap- 
ture of the city of Mentz, on the 21({t 
inſtant. Speaking of the capitulation, 
the general ſaid, I refuſed to conſent 
that the troops ſhould have entire li- 
berty,, and required that theſe, and 
even thoſe of the Emperor, ſhould not, 
for a whole year, ſerve againſt the 
French Republic, or its allies. I could: 
require nothing more, as. the fortreſs. 
was yet entire, I even thought it my 
duty, for the glory of the republic, 
not to inſiſt upon harſher terms, as they: 
might have cauſed us to be conſidered 
ferocious warriors, thirſting after blood 
and plunder. 

* "This uſeful conqueſt is owing to 
the idea inſpired by the capture of 
Spires, of the valour of the French 
ſoldiers who attacked it, and of the 
order prevailing among our troops, 
which excites in Germany the moſt 
e reſpect for the arms of the 

epublic. I ſhould think myſelf very 
happy if the opinion, which long ex- 
perience has given an old. ſoldier, 
could be fully transferred into thoſe I 
command ; for to ſpare the blood, even 
of enemies, would be to me, amid, 
the horrors of war, the ſweeteſt enjoy; 


ments. On the fear teſtified by the 


Auſtrians 


— 
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Auſtrians, and their deſire to quit the 


place, from a dread of being maſſacred, 
as their officers made them believe, I 
confented to their departing before the 
arrival of the French troops.” 

A letter from the commiſſioners of 
the army in the North, ſtated, that 
the enemy had evacuated Orchies, 
St. Amand, Marchiennes, and the 
environs, where they had committed 
every kind of exceſs. © They had 
forced the French farmers to carry 
their grain to Mons and Tournay, and 
to take up arms to accompany their 


baggage. When Europe,” added the 


commiffioners, ** ſhould be informed 


of the atrocities to which they aban- 
doned themfelves, the French will be 
avenged by the general execution of 
Europe. Puniſhment, however, awaits 
them. A large French army will 
ſoon enter Brabant. Dumourier, and 
other generals of the Republic, wor- 
thy o 
concerting a plan for the campaign; 
and events, which we have ſeen, give 
us reaſon to hope for the happieſt ſuc- 
ceſſes.“ 

On Saturday, October the 27th, a 
member remarked, that the Aſſembly 
paſſed decrees of accuſation againſt 
traitors to their country ; but they for- 
got the principal one, Louis XVI. 
Ibis was the awful ſignal given for 
the fate, which was too evident was 
predetermined, ſhould deprive him of 
His exiſtence as well as his crown. 

Mailhe obſerved, *© I have been di- 
refed by the committee of legiſlation 
- to preſent their report. Its opinion is, 
that there ſhould be the greateſt folem- 
nity in this proce—not for the fatis- 
faction of the Convention—not for that 
of France; for in France we are ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with his treaſons, 


but for the eonviftion of all Europe 


the cauſe they defend, are 


which, leſs enlightened in theſe mat. 
ters, would condemn us if we did not 
make his guilt appear ſufficiently ma. 
nifeſt. If the Engliſh were calumni. 
ated, it was not for ſending Charles J. 
to the ſcaffold, but for having judged 
and condemned him with too great 


precipitation, and without even follow. 


ing the regular forms. 1 ſhall be able 
to preſent my final report about the 
next week.” | 

Merlin—“ It appears to me, that 
the miniſter of juſtice, not enjoining 
the . public accufer of the criminal 
tribunal of Paris, to denounce the 
crimes of the ci-devant Queen, has 
failed in his duty.” This received the 
applauſe of the Convention. 
Thomas Paine, through the medium 
of the Preſident, preſented to the 
Convention the ſentiments of congra- 
tulation from his department, the Pas 
de Calais, on the abolition of royalty. 
He exprefſed his ſurprife, © that they 
had to congratulate one another on the 
abolition of a phantom.“ 

Rhuel obſerved, that John Milton, 
author of Paradife Loſt, wrote a de- 


' fence of the trial of Charles Stuart. 


* You will find,” ſaid he, © arguments 
in it very applicable to the caſe of 
Louis XVI.“ 
A letter from the commiſſioners to 
the army of the Pyrennees, was read. 
It contained the following paſſage: 
« The ſpirit of liberty manifeſts itſelf 
and our only enemies to be feared are 
in our own country. They are thoſe 
men who are endeavouring to draw us 
into anarchy, and perhaps to produce 
Kings again, or perhaps Dictators. 
Legiſlators, let our colleagues be juſt 
and ſevere towards thoſe traitors, al 
France will be free.” 
Buzot ſtated, © Your committee | 


charged to preſent to you, a project 0 
| a law 


a” 2 D-=Yf ] „ DV dt 


8 


f 


x law againſt thoſe men who provoke 
the people to murder. We ſhall not 
tell you, that it is time to recal, with- 
in theſe walls, the peaceful citizens, 
whom terror had cauſed to flee, and 
whoſe expences turned to the profit of 
the poor, but we will tell you that 
it is time to ſtop thoſe wretched men 
who are agitated by guilt. The per- 
fdious friends of the people ever held 
the ſame language. Cromwell alſo 
followed the ſame road. From anar- 
chy, he led the people to the protec- 
torate; and from the proteCtorate, to 
royalty, We muſt take meaſures 
againſt ourſelves. Is it amidſt crimes 
and aſſaſſinations we can meditate 
wiſely? No. The reſort of the aſſaſ- 
lins cannot be the country of free 
men, Twenty-five millions of men 
expect their happineſs from you. A 


to ae us tranquility and happi- 
neſs. 


* Your committee preſent you the 


following decree: He who deſignedly 


terrible revolutionary law is neceſſary | 
| 
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“ Kings,” ſaid he, © aſcribe the re- 
volution to a handful of factious men, 
and accuſe them of having overthrown 
royalty, merely to ſhare its ſpoils. Qur 
anſwer to this calumny-ſhall be, We 
are excluded for ten years, from hold- 
ing any public office.” 

Garran obſerved, © I maintain that 
this propoſal infringes upon the rights 
of the people, who are allowed to- 
chooſe, without reſtriction, all public 
officers ” 

Offelin—© I am of opinion, that 
this excluſion ſhould not extend further 
than fix years.” | 

Mailhe contended, “ that the exclu- 


| ſion ought to be for life.“ 


After a very long debate, the motion 
of .Jenſonnet was adopted with the 
amendment propoſed by Offelin, for 
ſix years inſtead of ten. 

On Sunday, October the 28th, on 
reading over the minutes of the former 
ſitting, ſeveral members demanded the 
repeal of the above decree. 


The Convention paſſed to the order 


by words, writings, or by bills, poſted | 
againſt the wall, ſhall be ſubject to 
twelve years impriſonment ; and if 
a murder ſhall enſue, the author of 
the writing ſhall be condemned. to 
death.” 

The Afſembly adjourned. to the fol- 
being Monday the diſcuſſion of this 


aw, 


invites the people to murder, = of the day. 


Jenſonnet, after a long ſpeech, in 
Which he explained, with much energy 
and acuteneſs, the neceſſity of giving 
© great example of diſintereſtedneſs, 
* removing all ſuſpicion of the Con- 
vention, and of eſtabliſhing the future 
conſtitution, by removing all perſonal 


A letter from general Cuſtine, dated 
October the 25th, was read. This. 
informed the Convention, that he had. 
taken the city of Frankfort on the 
Maine, and had levied a contribution 
of 2,000,000 of florins on the magi- 
ſtrates; but, he had, however, conſent- 
ed to reduce the demand to 1, 500, 000. 
He added, I am at preſent employed 
in ſupplying proviſions to this intereſt- 
ing conqueſt made by the republic. 
The ſtrength of Mentz, I will venture 
to ſay, is equal to that of. Landau. 
The frontiers of Germany ſhall be 
uncovered, and the banks of the Rhine 
ſhall be ſheltered, which may be eaſily 


— of intereſt, moved, © that no 
ember of the Convention ſhould, for 
n years, accept of any public office. 


accompliſhed, and which I am now 
endeavouring to effect. Nothing can 
take from our arms this fortreſs, the 
Key 
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key which commands the Rhine, and > 


the mouth of the Maine. We have 
already reckoned 165 pieces of artil- 
tery ; but there is a great many more, 
and an immenſe quantity of powder, 
caſt iron bullets, and arms. | 

I was well informed of the ſtate of 
the place by ſpies, whom TI had ſent 
there; and will not, therefore, heſitate 
to ſay, from the courage and determi- 
nation of the men whom I command, 
that if it had not capitulated, it would 
have been taken the ſame night, as 
appears from the diſpoſition made for 
its defence, with which I was perfectly 
well acquamted. | 
What pleaſure has it given me to 
ſpare the blood of my fellow citizens 
I thall always find great happineſs in 
paying attention to the ſame object. 
I have no right to diſpoſe of any but 
my own; and which I ſhall ſhed, with 
ſatisfaction, if it can ſecure the liberty 
of mankind. 

have the honour of tranſmitting 
to you & copy of the proclamation I 
iſſued in that city. I expect the great- 
eſt effect from it, and I am going to 
ſend it to Worms and to Spires. The 
moment 4s arrived for giving an effec- 
tual blow to the enemies of the liberty 
of the people; and a republican ought 
not to relax his activity after a little 

ſucceſs. He ought not to ceaſe to 

_ ſtrike, until no more enemies remain 

to be conquered. I ſhall have the 
Honour of ſoon ſending to the Con- 
vention a plan of the city of Mentz. 
The ſyſtem, as appears from the ruins 
of the advanced works, is one of the 
fineſt that could be deviſed. The gal- 
leries are all arched.” 

To this letter was added the follow- 


= 
—  — 
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very to the bleſſings that are offered to 


ing proclamation, by general Cuſtine, 
dated at Mentz, and addreſſed to the 
citizens of Frankfort : | 


| truth iſſue from its boſom ; may ther 


„% When the French reſolved tg 
make war, they were provoked to it 
by the unjuſt aggreſſion of deſpots. 
Of thoſe men, educated in prejudices, 
which perſuaded them that the nations 
of the earth exiſted in it only to gratify 
their vain glory ; and the money of 
thoſe nations of the earth was only 
to glut their paſſions of avarice and 
luxury. ; 

The repreſentatives of the French 
people, the whole nation will always 
diſtinguiſh, in their juſtice, every peo- 
ple ſo unfortunate as to be compelled 
to bow their necks under the deſpotic 
yoke of thoſe unjuſt men. A nation 
that has been the firſt to give to all 
others the example of reſuming their 
rights, offers you fraternity and liberty. 

A ſpontaneous wiſh ought to de- 
cide your fate; and if you prefer {la- 


you, you will leave treaties to pro- 

nounce what deſpot ſhall reſtore 0 
your chains. I ſhall maintain the old 

taxes. I ſhall exa& contributions 

only of thoſe men, who, having made 

the whole weight of the public __ 

fall upon you, took care to free 

themſelves from ſharing any of you! 

burthens. 

* ſhall caufe all the conſtituted 
authorities to be reſpected. I ſhall 
ſupport them until the period when! 
free declaration ſhall make known the 
will of the people of Mentz. 

] am going to put this city into tic 
moſt formidable ſtate of defence; and. 
although it has been circulated among 
you, that I mean to abandon it, 
ſwear to defend it, even againſt a 
the efforts of our united enemies 
May it become the bulwark of the I- 
berty of every people of the Germ 
empire; may the principles of etc! 


evidence 
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evidence ſtrike all men bent under the 


yoke of ſervitude, For myſelf, valuing 


only. the honourable title of French 
citizen, I have abjured, all diſtinctions 
invented by pride. The ſole ambition 
of a wiſe man ſhould-be to live in the 
memory of his fellow-citizens. 


(Signed) CUSTINE.“ 


The council of juſtice, and the ad- 
miniſtrative bodies of Nice,, informed 


the Convention, © that all the citizens 
were now French, having taken the 


civic oath, and declared their free wiſh | 


to he united to France. The citizens 


ſolicited alſo the rank of Marſhal of 


France, for general Anſelm.” er 
Genſonne obſerved, © that-it was a 
queſtion, Whether or not the; Repub- 
lic ought to ſuffer any title to, exiſt 
which was not conneCted with. ſer- 
vice?” The Convention adjourned its 
conſideration until a future day. 
Lacroix moved, © that the Conven- 
tion ſhould determine what was to be 
conſidered as a ſufficient proof of the 
wiſh of any people to unite the mſelves 
with France.”  _ 1 
This queſtion involving a matter of 
great importance, it was referred to the 
diplomatic committe. | 
On Monday October the 29th, a 
memember complained of the decree 
which deprived the members of the 
night of ſerving the republic in any 
once, for ſix years, after the termina- 
tion of the Convention. He conſidered 
this decree as an infringement of his 
Tight as a citizen. Ws his, ca ed a 
cle ts which was, At laft, in, 
terrupted by the reading;of, a memo- 
nal from the miniſter of the home de- 
partment, in anſwer to à decree, en- 
rer 8, him to give an account, in 
the obj 18 of the ſtate of Paris, of 
& 15 s which impeded the execu- 


tion of the laws in that city, and of 
the means which ought to be purſued 
to remove them. 

In this memorial, after entering into 
a minute detail, the miniſter gave a 
ſhort view of Paris, in the following 
expreſſive words: 

« A wile, but too feeble depart- 
ment; commons attive, but deſpotic; 
a people excellent, but deceived ; con- 
fuſion of powers; public force of little 
conſequence, from its being badly 
commanded.” 

Roland thought that the National 
Convention, by delaying too long to 
purſue vigorous meaſures, had cauſed 
all the diforders which had prevailed 
and were prevailing in Paris. He alſo 
ſtated, that ſome deſperate men wiſhed 
to renew the horrid ſcenes of the 2d 
and 3d of September. This obſerva- 
tion occafiened ſome ſevere animad- 
verſions on Robeſpierre and Marat: 
the former, as aiming at the dictator- 
ſhip; and the latter, as exciting the 
people to maſſacre and pillage. But 
the further conſideration of theſe ac- 
cuſations was adjourned. 

On Wedneſday October the 31ſt, 
the following articles were decreed ; 

* On the day of the publication of 
this decree at Paris, and every where 
elſe, on the day of its reception, of 
which the adminiſtrative and munici- 


pality bodies are bound to give notice, 


the municipalities. ſhall put under the 
hand of the nation the title deeds and 
property,both realand perſonal, belong- 
ing to abſent citizens, except perſons 


in public employments, and citizen 


ſoldiers at their poſt, merchants no- 
toriouſly abſent on account of their 
buſineſs, and thoſe who having places 
of reſidence out of their. reſpective 
departments, ſhall bave proved their 
reſidence in the republic fince that 

8 at period, 
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period, and according to the form {| their blood, ſhould the armies of the 


fixed by the ninth article of the law 
of April the 8th, and that of the 13th 
of September preceding. 

Seals ſhall be put upon the move- 


able title deeds and effects of all de- 


ſcriptions, belonging to perſons ſpeci- 
fied in the preceding article, by a com- 
miffioner of the directory of the diſtri 
at Paris, by a commiſſioner appointed 
by the department, the whole in pre- 
ſence of two commitlioners of tae mu- 
nicipality of the place. A refponſible 
13 for the preſervation of the 


eals ſhall be choſen; but no rela- 
| Belgian provinces, to deliver them 
| from the oppreſſions of tyrants. He 
| exhorted them to treat their priſoners 
| with mildnefs and fraternity; and to 


tion, domeftic, or agent, of the ſaid 
Emigrants. | 

e Commiſſioners ſhall enter in 
their minutes, all remonſtrances or 
oppreſſions that may be made, which 
are not however to retard or. ſuſpend 
the operations ordained by this decree.. 


cc 


The wives, children, fathers, and 
mothers. of the Emigrants, ſhalt pre- 
ſerve, in their proper dwellings, the 
moveables in conftant uſe, linen and 


clothes for their own ufe only, which 


ſhall be left them, with an inventory 
proviſionally, until their rights or the 
aids which they may be entitled to 

claim. be liquidated and regulated.“ 
On Thurſday, November the 1it, a 
letter was read from the miniſter of 
war, that he had addreſſed to the 
National Convention a decree of the 
executive council, dated Ottober the 
24th, an addreſs from general Dumou- 
rier to his army, and a manifeſto from 
the ſame to the Belgians. My. 

Decree of the Executive Council. 

e The council, deliberating upon 
the ſituation of the republic reſpecting 
the war which it has undertaken, and 


conſidering that the French ſoldiers 
will, in vain, have been laviſh of 


þ 


( 


, 
* 
t 


enemy who have retired to the coun- 
tries bordering upon France, reſume 


| ſtrength to attempt a. new invaſion, 


decree— 
« That the Prench armies ſhall not 
quit their arms, nor enter into winter 


quarters, until the enemy of the re- 


public are driven beyond the Rhine.“ 


This was received with loud: and re- 
peated applauſes. 


General Dumourier's addreſs to his. 
army was next read. He informed 
his ſoldiers, that he was going to con- 
duct them into the beautiful and fertile 


behave in the ſame manner towards the 
inhabitants, unleſs they took. up arms,. 
which he did not fuppoſe they would. 


General Dumonrier's Manifeſto to 

the Belgians. 

© Brave Belgian Nation, 

«© You raiſed, before we did, the 
ſtandard of liberty, but deceived by 
ſome of your fellow-citizens, in whom 
you placed confidenee, miſled by the 
perfidious inſinuations of courts to 
which you addreſſed yourſelves, 0r 
which intermeddled in youraffairs, mere- 
ly to throw you into confuſion, to em- 
barraſs Wc and to deliver you 
over afterwards to his yengeance ; 
made a victim to the inſidious and 
cruet policy of all the courts ! 
Europe, and particularly of that of 
France, which confidered' our liberty 
as the laſt blow given to deſpotiſm, 


| which it-wiſhes to re-eſtabliſh ov 
us. ' You had not only received o 
effectual aſſiſtance from your neighbours 


in France, but you were even aba 


doned and betrayed by them — 


| 
? 
7 
) 
J 
1 
7 


they entered your provinces. It was 


neceſſary that France ſhould triumph 


over deſpotiſm, by pulling down roy- 
alty ; it was neceſſary that it ſhould 
eſtabliſh itſelf into a republic; that 
it ſhould triumph over the fatel- 
lites of deſpots z that their numerous 
armies ſhould vaniſh before the legi- 


ons of freemen z that they ſhould be | 


purſued to their own territories before 


you could have a perfect knowledge 


of the French Republic, and of its 
armies, which it ſends to your relief. 
„We fhall immediately enter your 
territories: We enter them to aſſiſt 
you to plant the tree of liberty; and 
will not, in any reſpect, interfere 
with that conſtitution you may wiſh 
to adopt. | 1 
Provided you -eſtabliſh the ſove- 
reignty of the people, and renounce 
living under any deſpots whatever, we 


will become your brethren, your friends, 


and your ſupporters. We will re- 
ſpect your property, and your laws; 
and the moſt rigid diſcipline ſhall pre- 


vail in the French armies. 


We enter your province to purſue | 


the barbarous Auſtrians, who have 
committed in the department the moſt 
horrid atrocities. — armies, while 
they are juſt, ſhall be ſevere, in order 
to ny the violence and exceſſes of 
deſpotiſm, Yeu alſo have injuries, 
crimes, and acts of violence, to avenge. 
Unite yourſelves to us, that we may 
not confound. the Belgians with the 
Germans, in caſe you ſhould, through 
apathy, ſuffer them to be maſters of 
your cities, which we ſhall: be obliged 
to bombard and burn, in order to 
deſtroy that horrid and barbarous 
de, whom you may ever expel if 
you 4 your armies: to ours. Urn 
Belgians, we are brethren. Our 
cauſe is the ſame. You have given 40 
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many proofs of your impatience under 
the yoke, that we cannot entertain the 
leaſt apprehenſion of being obliged to 
treat you as enemies. 

(Signed) DUMOURIER, &c.“ 

Prieur, one of the commiſſioners 
ſent to unite the armies, beſtowed the 
higheſt and moſt pompous praiſes on 
the defenders of liberty. They had 
avenged the inſult offered to the French 
nation, and not a ſingle enemy, he 
boaſted, polluted with his preſence the 

land of liberty. | N 75 

On Sunday, November the 4th, de- 
puties from Nice preſented an addreſs. 

* Legiſlators, ſince their elevation to 
liberty, the people of Nice have always 
had an union with France for their 

object. Return to us, Frenchmen, 
ſaid thoſe who ſent us, or return not 
at all. Legiſlators, grant their prayer; 
we will have no more Kings; we be- 
longed to France; we have been ſe- 
parated from it; our ſituation is ſuch 
that we muſt be Frenchmen, or flaves.” 

The Preſident replied, * Generous 
citizens of Nice, whatever form of go- 
vernment may afſure your happineſs, 
whether you be allied to, or incorpo- 
rated with us, as freemen, we ſhall 
form but one family, armed againſt the 
ſame enemies ; that the Var, on either 
bank, ſhall, in future, water only the 


— 


land of liberty.“ 


David moved, That the Preſident 
ſhould give the deputies the kiſs of 
fraternity in the name of the Repub- 
lic.“ The deputies were conducted 
to the Preſident's chair, and there re- 
ceived the fraternal embrace. 

Lequinis moved, * that the uniting 
of Nice to the French Republic, ſhould 
be decreed immediately.” | 


Barrere obſerved, © that the Con- 
vention could not even deliberate on 
the. propoſition until the ſenſe of the 
8 2 people 


—— 


Iwhich they had been guilty, when the 


„Preſtdent ſtated the order of the day, 
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people of Nice, aſſembled in primary 


aſſemblies, was known: And a de- 
-cree to this effect was pafled. = 
On Monday, November the 5th, 
Biſhop Fouchet complained of the 
deplorable ſtate of the French nation. 
Since the 10th of Auguſt,“ ſaid he, 
* a kind of regency, like thoſe of 


Algiers and Tripoly, has been eſta- 


Convention itſelf. He was proceed- 
ing to enumerate the enormities of 


to hear the defence of M. Robeſpierre, 


in an anſwer to the accuſation of M. 
Loeuvet. Was! 


Immediately before Robeſpierre aſ- 
cended the tribune, a deputy com- 
ained, that the galleries were un- 
fairly filled ; that certain ' privileged 
perſons, chiefly women, had been in- 


troduced for the purpoſe of applaud- 
ing, while all the impartial citizens 
were excluded. Des citoyennes,” 
he exclaimed, “ ſont a la porte des 
tribunes tandis que d'autres porteuſes 
de cartes privileges ſont facilement 


entres.” Some female citizens are 
kept at the door, while other females, 


With privileged tickets, have free ad- 
i not conceive what they will gain b 


This obſervation cauſed an univer- 
fal laugh, and every perſon turned 
their eyes to the galleries, which were 
almoſt entirely filled with women. 
Robeſpierre's eloquence was particu- 
Jarly admired by that ſex ; and, it has 
been remarked, that, on the nights 
he was expected to ſpeak at the 


Jacobins, the proportion of females in 
the gallery was always greater than 


ufual. 


Robe ſpierre appeared in the tribune 


and, with great exertion of ſpirit, 
cee ded an his defence, as follows — 


I am accuſed,“ ſaid he, of hay. 
ing aimed at the ſupreme power. If 


ſuch a ſchemes criminal, it muſt be 
allowed to be ſtill more bold. To 
ſucceed, I muſt have been able not on 

to overthrow: the throne, but alſo anni 
bliſhed at Paris.“ He alluded to the 
council general of the commons of 
Paris, who. exiſted in defiance of the 
conſtituted authorities, and of the 


hilate the legiflature ; and, above all, 
to prevent its being replaced by a 
National Convention. But, in rea 
lity, I myſelf was the firſt who, in my 
public diſcourſes and writings, pro- 
poſed a National Convention as the 
only means of ſaving the country. To 
arrive at the dictatorſhip, to render 


myſelf maſter of Paris, was not ſuff- 


cient, I muſt alſo have been able to 
ſubdue the other 82 departments. 
Where were my 'treafures? Where 
were my armies? What ſtrongly for- 
tied places had I ſecured ? All the 


riches and power of the ſtate were in 


the hands of my enemies. In ſuch 
circunmiſtances, to make it credible that 


I had ſuch a.fcheme; my accuſers muſt 
demonſtrate that I am a complete 
madman. , 44 | 
This would not be difficult.“ Ce 
reſt pas la Vembaras,” ſaid one of the 


deputies to thoſe near him. 


And when they made that point 
clear,” continued, Robeſpierre, “ can- 


it; for then it will remain for them t 
prove, that a madman can be danger 
ous to a ſtate““ | | 

« Bah!” ſaid the deputy, who had 


already ſpoken, “ they are the mo 


redoubtable. Ils ſont les plus redoubt 
bless. 1 Nan 


i J Robe fpierre denied ever having had 


much connection with Marat; an 


explained by what means he had = 
induced to have the little which 


avowed; 
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avowed; and he aſſerted, that Marat 
had not been choſen to the Conven- 


tion from his recommendation; nor, p 


perhaps, from any high-opinion which 
the electors had of that deputy, but 
from their hatred, to the ariſtocrats, 
whoſe mortal enemy they knew Marat 
to be. tt 46281 2 | 

«[ am accuſed,” continued Robe- 
ſpierre, © of having exerciſed the deſ- 
potiſm of opinion in the Jacobin ſo- 
ciety. That kind of deſpotiſm, over 
the minds of a ſociety of freemen, 
could only be acquired and obtained 
by reaſoning. I find, therefore, no- 
thing to bluſh for on this occaſion. 
Nothing can be more flattering to me 
than the good opinion of the Jacobins, 
eſpecially as Louis XVI. and M. de 
la Fayette have both found that the 
opinion of the Jacobins is the opinion 
ot all France. But now, that ſociety, 
as Louvet pretends, is not what it 
was, it has degenerated; aud, perhaps, 
after having accuſed me, his next ſtep 
will be to demand the proſcription of 
the Jacobins. We ſhall then fee whe- 
ther he will be more perſuaſive and 
more ſucceſsful than Leopold and La 
Fayette, | 80 | 

* Louvet next tries to vilify the 
general council of the commune ; thoſe 
men who, choſen by the ſections, al- 
ſembled in the Town-houſe on that 
awful night when the conſpiracy of 
ide court was ready. to burſt forth; 
thoſe men, who directed the move- 
ments of that inſurrection which ſaved 
the tate; who. diſconcerted the mea- 
wes of the traitors. in the Thuilleries, 
arreſting the, commander of the 

ationa Guards, who had given orders 
to the leavers of butt lions to allo» the 
People to paſs towards the Carouſel, 
and then attack them ig the rear; thoſe 
Patriots are of too much energy of 


| 


— — 


character to be eſteemed by the flares 
of monarchy ; but it is not in the 
ower of calumny and impoſture to 
preclude the heroic ſervice they weie 
of to the republic trom the records of 


hiſtory. 


* They are accuſed,” continued he, 
* of arreſting men contrary to the forms 
of law. Was it expected then that 
we were to. accompliſh a revolution 
in the government with the code of 
the laws in our hands? Was it not be- 
cauſe the laws were impoteat, that the 
revolution was abſolutely neceffary 2? 
Why are we not accuſed alſo of hav- 


ing diſarmed ſuſpeCted citizens, and of 


excluding from the aſſemblies, which 


deliberate on the public ſafety, all”. 


known enemies of the revolution ? 
Why do you not bring accuſations 
againſt the electoral aſſemblies and the 


primary aſſemblies? They have all 


done acts, during this crifis, which 
are illegal; as illegal as the overthrow- 
ing o the Baſtile—as illegal as liberty 
itſelf. 


ſuppreſſed the conſpiracy of Cataline, 
Clodius accuſed him of having violated 
the laws. The Conſul's defence was, 
„that he had ſaved the republic.“ 
We are accuſed of ſending com- 
miſſions to the various - departments. 
What! is it imagined, that the revolu- 
tion was to be completed by a Giggle. 


coup de. main, and ſeizing the caſtle of 


the Thuilleries? Was it not neceſſary 
to communicate to all France, that 
ſalutary commotion which had electri- 
fed Paris? 8 

What ſpecies of perſecution is 
this, which converts into crimes the 
very efforts by which we broke our 
chains? At this rate, what peojle will 
ever be able to ſhake off the yoke of 
deſpotiſm ? The people of a large 


country 


« When. the Roman Conſul had 
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country cannot act together; the tyrant 


can only be ſtruck by thoſe who are 


near him. How is it to be expected 


that they will venture to attack him, 
if thoſe citizens who come from the | 
diſtant parts of the nation ſhall, after 


the victory, make them 1 by 


law for the means they uſed to ſave 
their country? The friends of freedom, 
who aſſembled at Paris in the mouth 
of Auguſt, did their beſt for general 
You muſt approve or diſavow | 
their whole conduct taken together, 


liberty. 


and cannot, in candour, examine into 
 — omg diſorders, which have ever been 
nſeparable from great revolutions. 
The people of France, who have 
choſen you as their delegates, have 
ratified all that happened in bringing 
about the revolution. *This is proved 
by your being now afſembled here. 
You are not ſent to this Convention as 
juſtices of the peace, but as legiſlators. 
You are not delegated to look with 
inquiſitorial eyes into every circum- 
ſtance of that inſurrection which has 
given liberty to France, but to cement, 
by wife laws, that fabric of freedom 
which France has obtained. Poſterity 
will attend to nothing in thoſe events 
but their ſacred cauſe, and their ſub- 
lime effect.” . | 
Robeſpierre denied however having 
any connection with the ſlaughter of 
the priſoners, who he aſſerted fell vic- 
tims entirely to the vengeance of the 
people, for M. Montmorin's being ac- 
quitted by the criminal tribunal], the 
eſcape of the Prince de Poix, and 
other people of importance, joined to 


the emotion cauſed by the taking of 


Longwy. In this part of his defence 
he ſeemed to have copied from Tal- 
lien's pamphlet, intitled, La Verite 
ſur les Evenemens, du 2d Septembre, 


in which is ſcarcely a ſyllable of truth. | had been urged in his defence. 
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Robe ſpierre, with a moſt conſum. 
mate ſhare of effrontery, added, © | am 
told, that ox E innocent perſon periſhed 
among the priſoners; ſome ſay, more; 
but one is undoubtedly too much. 
Citizens, it is very natural to ſhed tears 
on ſuch an accident. I have wept 
bitterly for this fatal miſtake. I am 
even ſorry that the other priſoners, 
though they all deſerved death by the 
law, ſhould have fallen ſacrifices to 
the irregular ju/ce of the people. But 
do not let us exhauſt our tears on 
them; let us keep a few for ten thou- 
ſand patriots ſacrificed by the tyrants 
around us. Weep for your fellow- 
citizens expiring under their roofs, 
beat down by the cannon of thoſe 
rants. Let us reſerve a few tears tot 
the children of our friends, maſſacred 
before their eyes, and their infants ſtab- 
bed in the arms of -their mothers by 
the mercenary barbarians who invade 
our country. I acknowledge that | 
greatly ſuſpect that kind of ſenſibility 
which is only ſhewn in lamenting the 
death of the enemies of freedom. On 
hearing thoſe pathetic lamentations fot 
Lambelle Montmorin, I think I heat 
the manifeſto of Brunſwick. Cealeto 
unfold the bloody robe of the tyrant 
before the eyes of the people, other: 
wiſe I ſhall believe you wiſh to throw 
Rome back again into flavery. Adm 
rable humanity! which tends to enflare 
the nation, and manifeſts a barbarous 
deſire of ſhedding the blood of the beſt 
patriots !” 

At the concluſion of this ſpect, 
Robeſpierre deſcended from the it 
bune, amidſt the applauſe of the gab 
leries, and of part of the Convention. 

Louvet took his place, and declared, 
that he was ready to refute every ay 
ment, or ſhadow of argument, WW 


uproat 


re. mmm > > wm 


— — La — 2 . Ear oo 


—=_ 
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uproar prevented his proceeding. Some 
called for the printing of Robetpterre's 
ſpeech ; others declaimed againſt it. 
There was a great confuſion for ſome 
time: the queſtion was at laſt put, and 
che printing decreed. 

Merlin of Thionville ſaid, that Ro- 
nd had diſperſed fifteen thouſand 
eopies of Louvet's accuſation. He 
therefore moved, that the ſame num- 
ber of the defence ſhould be printed. 

The cuſtom which then prevailed in 
the Aſſembly, with reſpect to the order 
and manner of ſpeaking, was this :— 
When any great debate was expected, 
thoſe members who intended to ſpeak 
gave their names to the ſecretaries, and 
the Prefident called them in the order 
in which their names had been given. 
Thirteen members had given their 
names on this occaſion ; three declar- 
ed they intended to ſpeak in defence 
of Robeſpierre ; five againſt him ; and 
five on the ſabje& in general. This 
tormidable number of fpeakers, and 
the known tediouſneſs of ſome of 
tiem, appeared ſo awful, that the 
Aſſembly became diſpoſed to preclude 
the diſcuſſion. Barrere propoſed to 
cloſe it immediately. Barbaroux was 


0 eager to be heard; that, when re- 


fuſed as a member, he preſented him- 
ſelf at the bar as an accuſer. Couthon, 
and other friends of Robeſpierre, ex- 
claimed againſt this, and inſiſted on 
the bufinef; 

the order of the day. 


3 retired from the bar, and 

vet, attempted s 

— 1 ed to ſpeak. He could 

2 member remarked, that, if 

0 eſpierre felt himſelf innocent;. he 

_ deſire that his adverſaries ſhould 

e heard, 

1 at laſt aſcended the tribune, 
immediately there appeared a diſ- 


being ſtifled by paſſing to 


| 


| 


| 
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poſition in the Aſſembly to hear him. 
He was conlidered as an impartial 
man, who belonged to neither party. 
The ſpeech he delivered had every ap- 
pearance of having been prepared. 
The tendency of it was to prove, that 
accuſations and  recriminations tended 
only to irritate the minds of individu- 
als, and injure the intereſt of the pub- 
lic; that the time of the Convention 
ought to be devoted to the ſervice of 
the nation, and not to the conſideration 
of the crimes of one or two perſons. 

« It is time.” ſaid he, © to eſtimate- 
thoſe little undertakers of revolutions 
at their juſt value; it 1s time to leave 
thinking of them and their manceuvres. 
For my part, L can ſee neither Sylla's. 
nor Cromwell's in men of ſuch mode 
rate-capacities ;: and inſtead of beſtow- 
ing any more time on, them and their: 
intrigues, we ought to turn our atten-- 
tion to the great queſtions which in- 
tereſt the republic ä 

He then moved to paſs to the order 
of the day; which; after ſome farther 
debate, was agreed to. Several mem- 
bers who had ſhewn great eagerneſs to 
proceed with ſeverity againſt Robeſ- 
pierre, immediately after Louvet's ac- 
cuſation, having, during the interval, 
either. been gained by his friends, or 
influenced by: their own reflections, 
that it was beſt to give up a meaſure 
which, however proper in itſelf, ſeem- 
ed inexpedient in the then ſtate of 
men's minds, Some of them probably 
thought, that if Robeſpierre had been 
ordered to be arreſted, it would have 
occaſioned an inſurrection, and that 
an attempt to puniſh the authors of the 
maſſacres, would have occaſtoned their 
renewal. 

Thus the buſineſs ended in a kind 
of drawn battle ; the worſt termina- 
tion, perhaps, it could poſſibly have 

taken 
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taken for the republic, inaſmuch as it 


left the parties pretty nearly in equal 
Pariſians with hatred to his enemies. 


force, the public ſtrongly intereſted 


and agitated, and the leaders inflamed | 
| ble inflammatory arts were reſorted to. 


| Legendre and Tallien made a formal 


with a more inveterate animoſity than 
ever, and now likely, by their intri- 
gues, to ruin the common intereſt. 

An account of Louvet's ſpeech 
againſt Robeſpierre was given the 
ſame night at the ſacobin ſociety ; it 
excited the moſt violent indignation. 
What is ſuppoſed to have provoked 
ſome of the members of this ſanguinary 
ſociety moſt, was the propoſal to ex- 
amine into the ſource of the maſſacres, 
and to puniſh the authors. This, how- 
ever, could not be avowed ; they af- 
tected therefore to feel only for the at- 
tack on Robeſpierre, which was, by 
- ſeveral ſpeakers, denominated a con- 
ſpiracy againſt patriotiſm itfelf, by a 
ſet of men of ariftocratic principles, 
in the pay of Roland. 

The names of Louvet, Rebecqui, 
and Barbaroux, were ſtil] on their liſts 
as members of this fociety. It was 
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propoſed to expel them, and the vote 


was carried. bn 
Robeſpierre himſelf was not a mem- 


ber of the club, but his brother was. 
He made a ſpeech on the occaſion, in 
which he declared, that he had fre- 
quently feared, during Louvet's ſpeech, 
that ſome. members of the Convention 


would have ſtabbed his brother; that | | 
| remarked. in the ſtreets, particularh 


near the dwellings, of Robeſpiene and 


he had heard one of them ſwear he 
was determined on it. There was an 


immediate, out-ry demanding the 


name of the horrid wretch; but Ro- 
beſpierre, junior, acknowledged that 
he did not know his name. | 


The Convention's having paſſed to | 


the order of the day, after hearing Ro- 
beſpierre's defence, was confidered by 
bis friends as a victory. Their triumph 
on that account was as great as their 


2 


| 


to convey, a notion that th 


rage was at his,accufation, and they 
left no means untried to inſpire the 


For this purpoſe, the moſt deſpica- 


complaint in the Convention, that a 
party of the Marſeillois, with ſome dra- 
goons of the republic, had appeared in 
the ſtreets, with drawn iwords, crying, 
* A bas la tete de Marat; Oi w.th 
the head of Marat;” and fiagiug a 
ſong,, the burthen of which was, 


% Robeſpierre, Marat, Danton et tous ceux 
' * Qui .sen meleront, a le Zuitlotiue—o gue,” &c. 


Robeſpierre, Marat, Danton and all thoſe 
That join them to the Guillotine. 

Tallien added, that the ſame je: 
had - curſed. theſe deputics in a coſiee- 
houſe on the Boulevard, and had cried, 
% Vive Roland | Point de proces al 
Roi!“ 

Theſe trifling accuſations, relating 
merely to the intemperate falies 9f 
drunken ſoldiers, and which are partly 
true and partly falſe, were fabricated 


| merely on purpoſe to throw odium a 


the miniſter; for, at that time, the 
moſt dangerous aſperſion that could be 
thrown out againſt any perſon was, that 
he wiſhed to prevent the condemnation 
of the King. br 
Meanwhile Marat theught pfopef 


| to keep himſelf. concealed ; and un 


uncommon number of patroles wer 


Danton, ever fince Louvet's accu” 
tion. Some people aſſerted, that Sr. 
terre had given orders for this, mere 
e lives 0 


theſe great patriots were in dangef 


from the Marſeillois; others alle! 
the contrary; but it was obſeryed, — 
thoſe who ſaid they were in e 
were moſt deſirous of their wells 
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| which, on ſome queſtions, they till 
poſſeſſed in the Convention, was, on 
the whole, the weaker of the two, and 
he reſolved to attach himſelf to Dan- 


thoſe who aſſerted they were ſafe, were 
moſt ſolicitous for their deſtruction. 

On the whole, whatever may have 
been Santerre's motive, it is a certain 
truth, that had he paid half the atten- 
tion to the poor priſoners, which he 
(hewed theſe men, there would have 
been no maſſacres in September. 

The Girondiſts, on the other hand, 
affected to turn the triumph of Robe- 
ſpierre's friends into ridicule. They 
inſiſted, that paſſing to the order of the 
day on ſuch an accuſation as that 
brought by Louvet againſt Robeſpierre, 
would be the moſt ſevere and humili— 
ating of all mortifications to a man of 
good character and common feeling. 
Whatever truth might be in this re— 
mark, it was evident that his party 
gained ſtrength from the time he made 
his defence. 

Roland's friends certainly expected 
that Louvet's accuſation would have 
thrown ſuch an odium on Robeſpierre, 
and all his adherents, as would have 
gone far to annihilate their influence 
in the Convention; inſtead of which, 
thoſe members who ſpoke with horror 
of his conduct before, after that event 
mentioned it with caution and mode- 
ration, 

Barrere, by alluding to him with 


contempt as a dictator, romoved great 


part of the indignation that prevailed 
againſt him; and in moving the order 
of the day, he rendered a very import- 
ant ſervice to Robefpierre, and did 
What was highly agreeable to Danton, 
Wo, from the beginning, had uſed 
every exertion to prevent any ſcrutiny 


ng made, either relative to the con- 


N. of Robeſpierre or the murder of 
*prifoners, The diſcernment of the 


de and temporizing Barrere, ena- 
: him to diſcover that Roland's 
ng notwithſtanding the majority 
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ton. Condorcet judged otherwiſe ; 
for his conduct, which, for ſome time 
paſt, had been thought doubtful, after 
this indicated a decided preference of 
the Girondiſts. | 

Condorcet ſeldom ſpoke in the Aſ— 
ſembly. In a public paper then un- 
der his direction, called the Chronique 
de Paris, he delivered his political 
ſentiments with more effect than he 
could by ſpeaking ; in this he directed 
ſuch ſtrokes of ridicule againſt Robe- 
ſpierre, as no doubt, drew down on 
him much of the indignation of that 
ſanguinary character. The following 
curious article is inſerted, to ſhew the 
idea M. Condorcet, in common, we 
preſume, with Roland's party, enter- 
tained of him at the time of which we 
are writing : 

e [In the French revolution, certain 
men and certain events have made a 
temporary noiſe, only becauſe national 
turbulence ſwells and enlarges every 


thine, and becauſe there are few cool 


obletvers. Thoſe little men, and thoſe 


unimportant events, will not employ 
four lines of hiſtory. 

« One of thoſe incidents of a week 
is the accuſation of Robeſpierre, by a 
man of great underſtanding and talents, 
but whoſe imagination is more. exten- 
five than either. The accuſer and the 
accuſed have both been heard, and 
both have proved that 7/ ig 7mpo/ible to 
make a dictator of Robespierre. 

« Every body remarked, that a great 
many women had been brought into 
the galleries of the National Aſſembly 
when Robeſpierre made his defence ; 
amongſt ſeven or eight hundred which 


the galleries contain, there were not 
x | above 
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paſſages were filled with women. 

It is ſometimes aſked, how hap- 
pens it that ſuch numbers of women 
are continually attending Robeſpierre 
wherever he 1s, at his own houſe, at 
the galleries of the Jacobins, of the 
Cordeliers, and of the Convention ? 

lt is becauſe the French revolu— 
tion is conſidered as a religion, of 
which Robeſpierre is the leader of a 
ſect. He is a prieſt who has devotees ; 
but it is evident that all his power is 
en gquenoutlle, i. e. intire diſtaff. Robe- 
ſpierre preaches, Robeſpierre cenſures; 
he is 8 grave, melancholic, af- 
fectedly exalted, followed in his opi- 
nions, and in his conduct he thunders 
againſt the rich and the great ; he lives 
on little, is moderate in his natural 
appetites; his chief miſſion is to ſpeak, 
and he ſpeaks continually. He re- 
fuſes thoſe offices in which he might 
be of ſervice to the people, and chuſes 
thoſe in which he expects to govern 
them ; he appears where he can make 
a figure and diſappears when the ſcene 
is occupied by others ; he has all the 
characteriſtics, not of the leader of a 
religion, but of the leader of a ſect; 
he attempts to eſtabliſh a reputation 
of auſterity which points to ſanity ; 
he mounts on forms, and talks of God 
and of Providence : he calls himſelf 
the friend of the poor and of the weak; 
he makes himſelf to be followed by 
women, and gravely accepts bf their 
homage and admiration ; he retires 
before danger, and nobody is ſo con- 


ſpicious as he when danger is over. 


* 


Robeſpierre is a prieſt, and never can 


be any thing more.“ 

We are led to make theſe circum- 
ſtantial details of debates and charac- 
ters, juſt at this particular time, be- 
cauſe it leads to a knowledge of the 


* 
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above two hundred men, and all the | 


characters and motives which produced 
the accuſation and death of Louis 
XVI.; an event of which the inveſjj. 
gation muſt be peculiarly intereſting 
to all men. 

It has been urged, that England, hy 
ſtill keeping neutral, might have profit- 
ed much as the arbitreſs of Europe, and 
have preſerved her great commercial 
advantages without the burden 6f 
taxes, refulting from a war eſtabliſh- 
ment, but it 1s proper to obſerve, that 
the recal of our embaſſador was no 
breach of neutrality, as the King of 
France, to whom he ſolely accredited, 
was then priſoner ; and if Chauvelin, 
who was in like manner appointed by 
Louis the XVI. had withdrawn from 
hence, on the. ſame account, it would 
have been proper : inſtead of this, he 
kept in London, urging the right of 
France to all the advantages of a com- 
mercial treaty, made with the King, 
not a French Executive Council, in 
the name of which he then pretended 
to act. 

Now this treaty, allowing the free 
purchaſe of articles, the produce of 
either country, would have drained 
Britain of corn and other articles of 
ſubſiſtence, from the great want of 
them in France, for the people there 
had ſo wholly been engaged in mobs, 
politics, and fighting, that agriculture 
was neglected, and what little cor 
was raiſed, being claimed as the pro. 
perty of the nation; a price was la 
on it, which it was not to exceed, on 
pain of confiſcation, and the poor were 
actually furniſhed with bread gratis 
from public bake-houſes, around which 
they thronged for the greateſt part of the 
day. Let any reaſonable perſon the" 
reflect, what an immenſe quantity ® 
corn and other neceſſaries of life wol 


have been taken by this treaty, * 
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our induſtrious poor, to feed the fac- 
tious people of France, whom their 
rulers had no means to keep quiet, 
but by feeding them gratis, and they 
were in want of nothing but an open 
markethere for the purpoſe, having the 
recent plunder of royalty, nobility, and 
the churches to purchaſe with. 


In a report made by Bazire, one of 
the deputies for the department of 
(te dor, and ſtrongly attached to the 
party of Robeſpierre, from the com- 
mittee of General Safety on the ſtate 
of Paris; he repreſented that city as in 
great tranquility, with a view, no 
doubt, to prove that the armed force, 
which had been ſo aften required for 
the ſecurity of the Convention, was 
not neceſſary. 


He endeavoured to juſtify, in a great 
meaſure, the maſſacres of the priſoners 
in September, and afterwards made 
one of the moſt improbable aſſertions 


that ever was imagined, namely, that 


ſome ſervants of a lady of the court 


e ds: Lainbelte mott probable | continually mentioning theſe ſcenes in 


was meant) began the aſſaſſinations, 


with a view to fave their miſtreſs. His 


words were: 


has been proved that the ſervants of a 
lady of the court, diſguiſed themſelves 
Ike Suns Culottes, and being armed 


vent to the priſons, and joined in the 
maſſacres of the priſoners with ſo much 
ury, as they imagined would gain 
Credit with the opulace, and enable 
them to ſave their miſtreſs. 

* Thoſe men were the firſt authors 
if the maſſacres. 

5 As for the maſſacre of the Orleans 
poners, that was chiefly executed 
men in the ſervice of the Queen, 


x 
dare known to have put themſelves 
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at the head of a band of aſſaſſins at 
Verſailles.“ 

In this report, wild as at ſirſt it ſeems, 
there is juſt ſo much truth, as this, 
ſome ſervants of Madame de Lambelle, 
and of the Princeſs de Tarente, parti— 
cularly the valet de chambre of the 
latter, actually joined the mob that 
ſurrounded the priſon of la Force, and 
by adopting the furious language of 
the mob, endeavoured to gain ſo much 
credit as would enable them to ſave 
their miſtreſſes. But theſe ſervants in 
no other way joined with the affaſlins 
and the plan, which certainly was 
formed on the moſt generous motives, 
did ſucceed with regard to Madame 
de Tarente. 

The aſſertion reſpecting the Queen's 
ſervants at Verſailles, is without any 
foundation, and ought to be ranked 
amongſt thoſe calumnies by which the 
Jacobins ſought to inflame the people 
againſt the royal priſoners. 

Bazire terminated his diſcourſe, by 
blaming the condutt of thoſe who were 


September, which, he inſinuated, had 
been of more ſervice to the conſolidat- 


« 1 | ing of the revolution than at firſt fight 
| muſt declare, however, that it 


might appear; and he adviſed all 
parties to forget their former dif- 
ferences, wave all idea of accuſations 


Fe" | on account of the ſcenes in September 
with pikes, and other deadly weapons, 4 | 


and unite in mutual confidence and 
friendſhip for the public welfare. 
While Bazire was in this manner 
preaching peace and tranquility, the 
Aſſembly was in an uproar, and the 
actions and exclamations of the mem- 
bers indicated fury and deadly hatred. 
Some called out for printing and 


| diſperſing the report, others oppoſed it. 


At laſt, St. Andre, deputy for the 
department Du Lot, formerly a Cal- 
viniſt miniſter, one of the moſt violent 

T2 partizans 
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partizans of Robeſpierre, made a 
ſpeech, the tendency of which was to 
prove the utility of printing and pub- 
liſhing the report, which would ſhew 
the good people how unanimous the 
Convention was ; that all former ſeeds 
of difſention were now blaſted ; that 
there was no appearance of diſtruſt or 
accuſation; and would remove the 
error in which the departments were, 
in believing there was any need of a 
guard for the Convention, where mu- 
tual confidence, freedom of opinion 
and tranquility reigned.” | 


The falſehood of theſe repreſenta- 
tions, which were delivered in a cant- 
ing hypocritical tone, was ſo well 
known to the afſembly, that they pro- 
duced a laugh : after which Buzot ſaid, 

* I ſhould be glad to ſee real union, 
founded on mutual eſteem, eſtabliſhed 
among us ; but there could be neither 
eſteem or union between the heroes 
of the 10th of Auguſt, and the aſſaſſins 


of September; there can be no union 


—— 


— 
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ſcrutably myſterious : they enable the 


beween virtue and vice.” | 
At this phraſe murmurs were heard. 


e I deſpiſe theſe murmurs,” reſumed 
Buzot, I am as little enriched by the 


maſſacres as by the civil liſt. I con- 
ſider Bazire's report as an apology for 
the maſſacres, and entirely falſe, and I 
oppoſe its being printed.“ | 


Buzot's ſpeech prevented Bazire's 
report from being printed ; but the 


— —_ 


debate on this occaſion augmented 
that hatred and auimoſity, which be- 
fore was too violent, between the two 
parties; and in the end produced the 
 downfal of the Girondiſts. 

Theſe laſt, in general, expreſſed ſuch 
a determination of proſecuting the 
authors of the maſſacres, and ſhewed 
fuch contempt for the underſtanding of 


their opponents, as kindled mortal | 


A 


hatred, and an implacable thirſt of re. 
venge 1n their breaſts. 

Before we take leave of the Conven. 
tion, it may not be amiſs to mention 
the manner in which the account of 
the victory at Gemappe and the cap. 
ture of Mons, were received there; 
we have already given Dumourier 
letters on the ſubject, and proceed to 
relate their effects on the legiſlative 
body, from a conſideration that the 
hiſtory of men ſhould be regulated by 
a ſtrict attention to national character, 
whether permanent or temporary, in- 
aſmuch as ſuch contemplations afford 
the only true key to open thoſe ſprings 
of conduct which would elſe be in- 


attentive reader to ſee with preciſion 
thoſe ſources of action, which would 
elſe be hid for ever from his moſt pry- 
ing ſcrutiny. | 

After Dumourier's letters had been 
read, an aid-de-camp of the general, 
who ſtood at the bar, addrefled the 
convention to this effect: 

Citizens Repreſentatives, 
am a ſoldier, and no orator; but 

I will inform you of one memorable 
thing of which I was witneſs on that 
day. Baptiſte, valet-de-chambre {0 
General Dumourier, rallied fome 
ſquadrons in the midſt of the battl, 
put himſelf at their head, led them 
againſt the enemy, and ſeized, ſword 
in hand, a poſt of importance.” 

One of the ſecretaries then read! 
paſſage from a letter of the general t 
the war miniſter, wherein he recon 
mended Baptiſte, confirmed the account 
the aid-de-camp had given of his gal 
lant behaviour in the action, with ti 
additional circumſtance ; that wi 
Dumourier offered a pecuniary recon 
pence to Baptiſte, the latter declare 


that he deſired no other reward 7 
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that of beiug permitted to wear the 
national uniform. 

The French are, perhaps, more than 
any people, captivated by the glare of 
brave and generous actions, this was 
exactly ſuited to their taſte; if the 
cauſe in which it occurred had not 
been ſo much a favourite, the action 


itſelf poſſeſſed every requiſite to take a || 


owerful hold on their affections; the 


effect produced by the whole relation 


of general ſucceſs, and individual 
proweſs, on this body of ſanguine men, 
was almoſt magical, it raiſed their 
ſpitits, before too lofty, to the higheſt 
pitch of exaltation. 

Baptiſte was brought to the bar, and 
in the midſt of loud and repeated ap- 

lauſe, it was decreed, © That citizen 

Paptilie, who had rallied a regiment 
of dragoons, and four battalions of 
volunteers, at the battle near Mons, 
ſhould receive the fraternal kiſs of the 
prefident of the convention; that he 
thould be clothed and armed at the 
expence of the republic; and that the 
miniſter at war ſhould authorize Ge- 
neneral Dumourier to give him a com- 
miſſion in his army.“ 

A variety of letters were then read, 
relative to Dumourier's operations be- 
fore the battle, and unkil his making 
himſelf maſter of Mons; in which the 
olticers who had moſt diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves were mentioned, many of 
whom were ſeverely wounded : one 
officer, in particular, of the gendamerie 
nationale, was ſtated to have received 
one-and-forty wounds with ſabres, after 
having killed ſeven of the enemy with 
bis own hand. 

Dumourier alſo highly praiſed youn 
General Egalite (on of the. — 
d' Orleans, who, to forward his wicked 
and ambitious ſchemes, and to conci- 
late the favour of the Jacobins and a 


— 


—_— 
"a 


„ 


| 


— <_—_——_—__ 


— — ——— 


| 


Pariſian populace, had aſſumed this 
name, and obtained a ſeat in the con- 
vention) for his intrepid and ſkilful 
conduct, and lieutenant-colonel Larue, 


| his aid-de-camp, by whom he ſent the 


diſpatches. 

Egalite himſelf, who had never be- 
fore ventured to ſpeak in the aſſembly, 
thought this the favourable moment for 
him to appear in the tribune : he ſaid, 
he wiſhed to communicate to the con- 
vention what general Dumourier's mo- 
deſty had prevented him from menti- 
oning ; namely, that he had perſonally 
led on the troops who had taken ſeve- 
ral redoubts ſword in hand. 

Cambon ſaid, As many citizens 
may be near death in the various pro- 
vinces of France, I require, that ex- 
traordinary couriers may be immedi- 
ately ſent to all the departments, that 
our dying countrymen may enjoy the 
comfort of being acquainted with the 
triumph of the republic before they 
expire.” 

Jean Debrie propoſed, that the 6th 
of November, on which the victory of 
Gemappe was gained, ſhould be ap- 
pointed as a day of annual rejoicing. 

Laſource oppoſed this. Let us 


| wait,” ſaid he,“ until the triumph of 


liberty is complete, by the defeat of 
all the tyrants at war with us; let us 
not, by partial diſtinEtions, create jea- 
louſy in the other armies of the re- 
public : remember the ſucceſs of 
Cuſtine, and the 20th of September, 
which does ſo much honour to Keller- 
man.” 

Let us decree no national rejoiĩc- 
ing,” ſaid Barrere, © when ſo many 
men have periſhed. The ancients after 
their victories appointed funeral cere- 
monies only. Tyrants order rejoicings, 
although their ſubjects have periſhed. 
Shall republicans imitate the unfeeling 
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joy of tyrants? Vou ordained, with 
propriety, a public rejoicing for the 


conqueſt of davoy, becauſe it coſt no 


blood. Here 4000 men have periſhed; 
the Auſtrians are men; 300 French 
have likewiſe periſhed, and yet you 
talk of rejoicing!“ 

This numeral ſtatement was errone- 
ous, but it was the firſt which arrived. 

Verginaud, with a diſcernment ſu— 
perior to ſuch affected and unnatural 
ſentiments, ſaid, © Undoubtedly men 
have periſhed, but the cauſe of free- 
dom is triumphant. Let us beware of 
metaphyſical abſtractions: the love of 
glory, of our country, and of liberty, 
are natural to man; and we, as legiſ- 
lators, ought to cheriſh thoſe generous 
ſentiments in the hearts of our coun- 
trymen. Wretched is the philoſophy 
which damps them! If ſuch ſentiments 
had not glowed in the breaſts of 
Frenchmen, where ſhould we now 
have been? Where our armies? Where 
our victories? One way to keep this 
ſacred fire alive, is public rejoicings 
on ſuch occaſions as the preſent. Let 
a national feaſt,- therefore, be decreed 
for the ſucceſs of all our armies. To 
a funeral oration's being pronounced 
on the ſame occaſion, I give my con- 
ſent; but that a national feaſt be de- 
creed, I demand.” | 

The feaſt was decreed. 


What reader is there but muſt in- 


dulge, in an occaſional ſmile, at hear- 
ing ſo much frippery and affectation, 
decked with the names of love, of 
glory, and of philoſophy, as are to be 
ound in the ſpeeches of Cambon and 
Barrere? | 

| Baptiſte, who had withdrawn im- 
mediately after the decree had paſſed 
in his favour, now appeared again at 
the bar, dreſſed in the uniform of the 


national guards: he was a handſome || republic eſtabliſhed, until the head d 
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and genteel young man. The aid-de. 
camp, who had remained at the bar 
while the other was withdrawn, threw 
his,arms around his neck, and em- 
braced him the inſtant he appeared, 
The hall reſounded with reiterated 
applauſe. 

<« Brave citizen,” ſaid the preſident, 
«enter within the ſanctuary of the law; 
the legiſlators are impatient to have 
one who deſerves ſo well of his coun- 
try ſeated among them; they are im- 
patient until you receive the recom- 
pence due to your intrepidity.” 

Baptiſte, and lieutenant-colonel 
Larue, entered into the aſſembly ; the 
former was led up to the tribune, 
where the preſident ſaluted him, and 
preſented him with a ſword, the gift 
of his country. This ſpectacle was 
one of the moſt delightfully affecting 
that can be imagined. Much more 
pleaſant would be the taſk of the 
hiſtorian, had he to record many of 
them. 

Yet this apparently univerſal ſatis- 
faction, this extatic joy of the French 
nation, had no charm to quiet the 
growling diſcontent, to appeaſe the 
reſtleſs Four we of Marat. This 
miſcreant continued to publiſh his 
Journal, from a ſouterrain, or cellar, as 


he ſaid, though it was well known in 


Paris that he was in good quarters 
above ground. 

In the midſt of all the ſucceſſes of 
Dumourier, this man exclaimed againſt 
bim for having permitted the Pruſſians 


to eſcape out of France; and he wrote, 


in the ſame ſtyle of the other generals, 
whom he deſcribed as men of arilto- 
cratic principles, and enemies of the 
people. One of his paragraphs on this 
ſubje& is remarkable for its ſavage 
audacity: © I ſhall never think the 


Louis 
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Louis Capet is no longer on his ſhoul- | 


ders, and until the ſoldiers of liberty 


ſhall no longer be led to ſlaughter,» 


/a la boucherie) by generals who are 


courtiers.“ £2 ; 
The journal in which he vented 


theſe exclamations, as well as. his 
malicious inſinuations againſt Louvet, 
Barbaroux, Genſonnet, Guadet, Buzot, 
Verginaud, Kerſaint, and all the faction 
Rol-Briſſotine, as he called them, was 
a great favourite with the common 
people, to inflame and conciliate 
whom was its principal drift Its motto, 
„Ut redeat miſeris, abeat- fortuna 
ſuperbis.” was ſufficient, without the 
generel tendency of its contents; to 
effect the former purpoſes. The means 
employed to effect the latter, were 
ſuch as a conſiderate mind muſt turn 
from with unlimited contempt, as well 
for the people who could be fo 
cajoled, as for the man who could 
deſcend to arts ſo remote from reaſon, 
ſo diſtant from the independent re- 
publican principles he affected to 
profeſs, ; 

To illuſtrate this, let the following 
ſpecimen ſuffice (ſpeaking of the ne- 
ceſſity he pretended to be under of 
burying himſelf alive) that he might 
be ſafe from the daggers of aſſaſſins. 
*And why am I obliged to hide my- 
ſelf,” aſks he, O people whom I love, 
who are always neareft my heart? For 
having undertaken your defence! For 
having always been your friend and 
advocate!” 
lt ſeems extraordinary to addreſs the 
mob of Paris, in the ſtyle of a lover to 
bis miſtreſs; but it is (till more extra- 
ordinary that a mob, who had given 
* proots of ferocity, ſhould be de- 
uded by the language which ſeduces 
a fly girl. 

he manner in which he vindicated 
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himſelf from the aceuſation of being 
ſanguinary, was not in the ſame tender 
ſtrain, and ſhews that he knew how to 
adminiſter to the furious frenzies, as 
well as the ſentimental whims of the 
people. 

The great aim of my detractors,“ 
ſays he, © is to paint me as a ſangui— 
nary man, who 1s always preaching 
murder and aſſaſſination; but I. def 
them to point out any thing of the 
kind in my writings, except - that I 
have demonſtrated the neceſſity of 
cutting off a few hundred criminal 
heads, to preſerve three hundred thou- 
ſand innocent ones.“ | 

The progreſs of our hiſtory now 
brings us to the relation of an event, 
ſo ſurpriſing in itſelf, ſo unparalleled 
for circumſtances of atrocious and 
malignant injuſtice, that, though hiſ- 
tory may furniſh inſtances of ſimilar 
proſecutions, attended with a ſimilar 
conſequence, there is no example, in 
the annals of mankind, of ſo horrid a 
perverſion of juſtice, ſo ſhameleſs a 
triumph over degraded dignity, and fo 
abſolute a ſuppreſſion of all the amia- 
ble feelings of humanity, as in the 
trial and death of Louis XVI. 

To underſtand rightly the origin of 
the violent proceedings againſt the 
depoſed Monarch, it will be neceſſary 
to take a brief retroſpect of the ſtate 
of parties, in France, at a period 
anterior to that of which we are now 
treating. 

Almoſt from the firſt aſſembling of 
the National Convention, that bedy 
was divided by faction, and two viru- 
lent parties contended earneſtly for the 
ſovereign authority. : 

The party which firſt aſſumed the 
reins of government, after the depo- 
ſition of the King, was characterized 


by moderation; and, either from prin- 
ciple, 
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ciple, policy, compact, or engagement, 
undoubtedly intended to ſavethe life of 
the unfortunate monarch. - 


The multitude, on the other hand, 


is always ſanguinary, at leaſt whoever 
contemplates the national character of 
the French populace, as well through- 
out the hiſtory of former periods, as 
that we are now detailing, willi cer- 
tainly join us in making that aſſertion 
of them. Whether this effect is pro- 
_ duced by a haſty and violent ſpirit, by 
the influence of long acquired habits, 
or how elſe, we pretend not to deter- 
mine; but, on moſt occaſions, they 
have aCtecl with a cruelty which would 
diſgrace any nation, and is a crying 
reproof to that vanity which impels 
them to lay claim to thoſe diſtinctions 
which are due to reaſon and philo- 
ſophy. 

Many circumſtances contributed to 
exaſperate this infatuated people againſt 
the unhappy King; the great movers 
of faction and ſedition knew very well 
the violent temper of thoſe by whoſe 
means they propoſed to compaſs their 
ſanguinary aims; and for that reaſon, 
by all means in their power, kept 
alive thoſe furious paſſions, and that 
implacable thirſt * violence, which 
actuated them againſt their confined 
ſovereign. 

Though other nations may doubt of 
his guilt in promoting the deſigns of 
the counter-revolutioniſts, the French 
populace, influenced by the Jacobins, 
entertained no doubts on the ſubject. 
The intemperate deſire of revenge in 
thoſe who had loſt friends or near 
connections on the fatal 10th of Auguſt, 
was not yet ſatisfied, and all the guilt 
of that day was thrown on the unfor- 
tunate monarch. Theſe paſſions were 
induſtriouſly kept alive by the leaders 
of the Jacobin club, who, in effect, 


| 
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governed the nation, and every thing 
conſpired for the promotion of their 
views. 

No greater inſtance of a total change 
of national manners can be produced 
than what a very ſhort time had ef. 
fected in the people of France. In 
national character there was no change 
at all. The ſame principles which 
produce an abject royaliſt, will make 
an unjuſt and audacious republican, 
The narrowneſs of mind, which cauſes 
a degrading ſubmiſſion in the former 
inſtance, cauſes a tranſgreſſion of all 
bounds of decorum, and a violent and 
hardened contempt of dignity and 
authority, in the latter. Selfiſhneſs is 
the actuating motive in both caſes; 
and the man who will not heſitate to 
promote his intereſt by baſe ſubmil- 
ſions, will not, when the circuin- 
ſtances of the times permit ſuch an 
alteration of conduct, ſeruple to ſacri- 
fice every principle of gratitude, affec- 
tion, and loyalty, at the ſhrine of ad- 
vantage. A dreadful leſſon this for 
Kings, and moſt fatally exemplified m 
the caſe of the unfortunate Louis. 
His ſubjects, who in the ſunſhine of 
his day, ſpoke of loyalty as a quality 
of the mind, like generoſity or cou— 
rage, who ſeemed proud to think they 
poſſeſſed this quality, if not exclu- 
ſively, at leaſt in a greater degree than 
any other people, and who affected to 
wiſh to be thought loyal, as other 
nations wiſh to be. thought generous 
or brave; who even carried their pri. 
ciple to ſo abſurd an exceſs as 10 
maintain, that loyalty was a virtue, 
which ought to be cheriſhed in the 
breaſt of the ſubject, independent 
of the virtues, . and in ſpite of the 
bad qualities of the ſovereign, nos 
betrayed either the moſt unfeeling 


} indifference, or the moſt rancoro 


hatred 
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hatred againſt him; and the boaſt of 


he people, who formerly piqued 
A on the poſſeſſion of this 
diſintereſted loyalty, was that they 
never had been influenced by it; 
and as they began to diſavow this 
principle during the reign of the 
moſt mild and equitable Monarch 


they ever had, as ſoon as his power 


began to be abridged, and continued 
to profeſs it in its pureſt ardour 
towards the moſt oppreſſive, and 


tyrannical of his predeceſſors, while 


they retained their power, 1t 1s pretty 
clear on what this boaſted rule of 
conduct was founded. Away with 
the pretence of ſuperiority of reaſon, 
of a greater ſhare of mental illumi- 
nation prevailing in the eighteenth 
century than at former periods, thoſe 
advantages could not have produced 
the ignoble and cowardly triumph over 
the perſon and family of an unhappy 


— — 


King, any more than the ſlavith awe | 
and abject ſubmiſſion which actuated 


their conduct towards men, the out- 
caſts of the human race, only raiſed 
into a temporary notice and reſpect, 
by by being made conſpicuous on the 
wreck of royalty. hy 

But as they ſhew an abject and 
laviſh diſpoſition, who affect attach- 
ment and veneration for a fooliſh or 
wicked prince, ſo thoſe on the other 
hand, betray a malevolent and odious 
character, who are deficient in reſpect 
and gratitude to a mild and equitable 
Monarch, who has ſhewn a love of 
Juſtice, and an equal regard for the 
rights of his ſubjects and his own pre- 
Togative, 

The loyalty of a man of ſenſe and 
ſpirit ariſes from a reſpect for the firſt 
magiſtrate in the ſtate, whoſe lawful 
authority he is ready to ſupport for the 
"= of the community, independent 
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of every other conſideration. To this 
ſentiment of loyalty to the Monarch, 
as firſt magiſtrate, eſteem for perſonal 
good qualities, if they exiſted, and 
gratitude for favours received, will be 
added in every well-formed mind. 
But theſe ſentiments do not exclu- 
ſively belong to loyalty, but are felt 
for every perſon of our acquaintance 
who pollefles great or amiable quali- 
ties, and from whom we have receiv- 
ed favours; but the oſtentatious indi- 
cations of loyalty which are ſometimes 
exhibited, in the vulgar, generally 
proceed from a mere love of noiſe; in 
ſome of ſuperior rank, from the de- 
fire of being looked on as the friends 
of the royal family, unconnected with 
any idea of their good qualities; and 
in many it is founded on a lucrative 
office, in poſſethon or in expectation. 
It muſt have been moſt unpleaſant 
to obſerve, how little ſenſation the 
cruel ſtate to which the royal family 
was reduced, occaſioned in the minds 
of the people, and how ſmall a part 
of general converſation it occupied. 
As for the loweſt mob, they never 
mentioned them but with ſome foul 
epithet of abuſe. This was not ſur- 
priving, becauſe they were either hired 
or the purpoſe, or, like all mobs, 
Joined in the cry that was ſuggeſted, 
and preſſed blindly. on, according to 
the impulſe given by others. 
Whatever might have been the ſen— 
timents of people in other ranks of 
ſociety with reſpect to the revolution, 
it might have been expected that ſo 
ſevere a reverſe of fortue, and one ſo 
unexampled in the political ſtate in 
which Europe had ſo long been, would 
have occaſioned more generalſympathy. 
That this ſympathy ſhonld not be 
diſplayed in public, could hardly ex- 


cite aſtoniſhment, conſidering that in 


U ſpite 
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ſpite of the boaſts of liberty, the diſ- 


cuſſion of political topics, of a cer- 


tain deſcription, was as dangerous, if 
not more ſo, under the revolutionary 
government, than under the monar- 
chical; but even in private and confi- 
dential converſations, where no re— 
ſerve was uſed on topics equally dan- 
| wo the misfortunes of the royal 
amily ſeemed to be felt in a very light 
manner, and that by perſons who 
might have been expected to feel them 
more acutely. 
What an affecting contraſt did this 
indifference and neglect make with 
the obſequious attention, almoſt to ado- 


ration, which was paid to this family 


by the whole French nation, with the 
emulation and unwearied aſhduity of 
all ranks, to captivate their notice, 
and gratify their wiſhes; with the 
proteſtations of eſteem, reſpect, and 
affection; they had been accuſtomed 
to hear from their attendants. 

All thoſe external marks of venera- 
tion were accompanied, no doubt, with 


the ſtrongeſt aſſertions of their being 


the offspring of genuine ſentimental 
preference, beſtowed on perſonal vir- 
tues, uninfluenced by any expectation 
from their power, and purified from 
all ſelfiſh conſiderations. 


The cannon of St. Antione, and 


the ſabres of the Marſellois, exter- 
minated the virtues of the King on 
the 10th of Auguſt; and every day 
of his impriſonment in the Temple 
ſeemed to add ſome new article to a 


liſt of vices of which he was then 


accuſed, - and until then intirely un- 
heard of. Z ' | 
Not only theſe imaginary vices, but 


even the calamities they themſelves had 


occaſroned were ſubjects of triumph to 
theſe ungenerous demagogues ; and, 


in the popular paper, the Chronigue de || inſtances brutal. 


Paris, the following paragraph waz 


inſerted to throw diſgrace on the royal 


captive ; 
* When Louis was conducted to 


the Temple, he had not a penny in his 


pocket. Citizen Petion Jent him two 
thouſand livres, for which he gave the 
following receipt : 

The King acknowledges to have 
received from M. Petion the ſum of 
2,526 livres; 526 livres of which the 
commiſſioners of the municipality are 
to pay to M. Hue, who had advanced 
them for the ſervice of the King. Paris, 
3d of September, 1792. 

(Signed) „ LOUIS.” 

That ' ſo great a King ſhould be 
obliged to aſk ſo inſignificant a loan, 


is undoubtedly a very degrading fact; 


and that it ſhould, in fo unfeeling a 
manner, be made public, is a conlider- 
able aggravation ; but this is not all, 
this unhappy Sovereign was obliged 
to ſubmit to the degrading necellity 
of making repeated requeſts for the 
ſums neceſſary for his immediate ſub- 


ſiſtence, which were treated with 
haughty indifference ; and when often 


renewed, produced ſmall ſupplies, and 
unſatisfactory anſwers. 

Such conduct was abominable, and 
betrayed real meanneſs of ſpirit in 
thoſe who affected grandeur of mind, 
and a manner of thinking ſuperior to 
vulgar prejudices. | 

When the royal family were firſt 
lodged in the Temple, they were treat. 
ed with ſome degree of reſpect, and 
they were allowed the comfort of each 
other's company, and the. liberty 0 
walking in the garden of the Temple, 
but the appearance of reſpect gradual!) 
diminiſhed ; and, at laſt, the treatment 
they received, was indelicate and harlb, 
in the higheſt degree, and in man) 


A com- 


A committee appointed by the ge- 
neral council of the commune of Paris, 
ſat in the Temple conſtantly ; and, ac- 
cording to directions given, regulated 
every thing reſpecting the royal pri- 
ſoners. | 
The municipal committee, to whoſe 
care they were peculiarly intruſted, 
had made frequent reports to the ge- 
neral council, in which they pretended 
that there ſeemed to be a plan of deli- 
vering them from the Temple ; and 
the ſmalleſt accidental circumſtances 
which occurred were conſidered as 
fignals from without, which were fully 
underſtood by the priſoners within. 
Mention was made 1n thoſe returns to 
the general council, of a man's being 
heard playing on a flute at midnight— 
of the ſongs that were ſung in the 
ſtreet—of the expreſſions uſed by the 
common cryers that paſſed — and it 
was infinuated, that by all theſe, more 
as meant than met the ear. 

At one time the committee repre- 
ſented, that when the family walked 
in the garden, or appeared in the bal- 
cony, a number of perſons came to the 
windows of the adjacent houſes, and 
made ſignals, which ſeemed to be un- 
derſtood by the priſoners. One mem- 
ber of the council propoſed, that, to 
prevent this laſt, the King and Royal 
Family ſhould never be permitted to 
come into the open air until it was fo 
dark that they could not be ſeen ; 
another propoſed to raiſe the walls in 
the garden, and make ſuch alterations 
in the Temple as would effectually 
prevent the priſoners from being ſeen 
by any perſon without. 

Both theſe ingenious propoſals were 
rendered unneceſſary by an order from 
ihe council, that all the family ſhould be 
"evented from walking in the garden, 
even appearing at the windows of 
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their apartments; and when they aſ- 
ſembled at the hour of dinner, which 
was always in the preſence .of one or 
two muncipal officers, every look, 
word, or geſture of the unhappy pri- 
ſoners, was obſerved, interpreted, and 
frequently reported to the council ge- 
neral, as having a myſterious. meaning. 

With ſuch brutality was the King 
treated by his keepers, that at the hour 


when, by a ſtanding over of the Con- 


vention, the priſoners were to be con- 
fined to their apartments ; one of them 
went to the King, who was ſtill walk- 
ing in the garden, and addreſſed him 
in theſe words : Allons, Mon. Veto, it 
faul monler. Come, Mr. VEro, up 
with you.” | 

Among other circumſtances equally 
unimportant, it was mentioned jn one 
of the memorials of the committee, 
that the King continued to wear his 
ſtar and ribbands, which raiſed the 
petulance of the author of a daily. 
journal, who, on the ſubject of this 
memorial, expreſſed himſelf in the fol- 
lowing indecent terms :—© If Louis 
had common ſenſe, he would, of his 
own accord, have thrown aſide all thoſe 
feudal trappings; he would, by this“ 
time, have become a republican, which 


is being greater than a King; for a 


King is only the higheſt ſlave in his 
own dominions.” He then added, 
that “ ſo far from ſtripping him of them, 
it would be better, provided the nation, 
allowed him to live, to condemn him 
to wear thoſe ſhameful emblems for 
life; and propoſed, that, „ all who 
(ſhould be convicted of certain crimes, 
ſhould be ſentenced to the ſame puniſh- 
ment; and concluded, “let them be 
expoſed to the view of the people 
covered with ribbands, and their clothes 
trimmed with pigeons, elephants, 
eagles, .and ſheep. The Romans did 
2 . not 
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emblems of royalty. On the contrary, 
they carefully dreſſed them in them 
for the purpoſe of ſpitting on them. 
The council general, however, ſaw 
this in a different point of view. Eager 
to diſplay a contempt for ariſtocracy, 
and conſtantly aſſerting that the people 
in general deteſted monarchy, they 
could not help often betraying a dread 
of the firſt, and a ſuſpicion that the 
nation ſtill retained its old affection for 
the ſecond. They ſeemed afraid of 


every thing that put them in mind of || 


either. Manuel was ordered to go to 
the Temple, and announce to the 
King, that, as royalty was aboliſhed, 
there was no propriety in his wearing 
his former ornaments any longer. The 
dialogue - which paſſed between the 
King and Manuel, on this occaſion, 
was publiſhed; and even from that 
account, it appears that the King re- 
ceived this meſſage with that manly in- 
difference, and undiſturbed reſignation, 
which had diſtinguiſhed him through 
the whole courſe of his misfortunes. 
Louis XVI. never was much affect- 
ed by the magnificence of royalty, even 
when he poſſeſſed it in his higheſt 
ſplendor; and was as little affected by 
the loſs of it; and the malice of his 
enemies, diſplayed in theſe paltry in- 
ſtances, inſtead of throwing diſgrace 
on the Monarch, renders his good 
qualities more conſpicuous, 

When the royal family dined, a com- 
miſſioner from the commune of Paris 
was always preſent. The Queen ap- 
pened, at one time, to raiſe the hand 
in which the held her knife, a little 
ſuddenly towards her breaſt. The 


commiſhoner ſeemed alarmed, and 
made a movement as if he dreaded. 
that ſhe had an intention againſt her 


life ; which the Queen obſerving, ſaid, 
| $ 
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not ſtrip the vanquiſhed Kings of the || with emphaſis, Non, Monfieur, je re. 


ſerve cet honneur, rux Francois, No 


fir, I reſerve that honour forthe French, 

From. the time that the King's trial 
was reſolved on, the royal family were 
confined more cloſely, and watched 
more ſtrictly than ever. The council 
ordered that, in future, two commiſ. 
ſioners ſhould paſs the night in his bed- 
chamber, inſtead of one, which had 
been the caſe before. All perſons who 
were admitted into the preſence of any 
of the royal family, were previouſly 
ſearched. Orders were given that the 
razors, with which the King was in 
the uſe of ſhaving himſelf, ſhould be 
removed. This was done from a fear 
that he might prefer ſuicide to the 
humiliation of a public trial before the 
Convention. 

Such an idea was remote from the 
King's way of thinking. When his 
razors and penknife were demanded 
from him, © Do you think me ſuch a 
coward as to kill myſelf ?” ſaid he. 

The order not only comprehended 
knives and razors, but alſo ſciſlars, 
and all inſtruments, contondant, tranch- 
ant, et piquant ; nipping cutting, and 
pricking ; and it was extended to all 
the royal family. | 

« Il faudrait auſſi nous enlever nos 
aiguilles,” They had better take our 
needles too, ſaid the Queen, when it 


| was read to her. 


When the King afterwards repeated- 
ly applied for a razor, it was, at laſt, 
granted by the council, who direted, 
however, that he ſhould ſhave him/el 
under the inſpection of the commit 


ers; and the Queen and Princels 


Elizabeth were allowed ſciſſars to par 
their nails, with the ſame reſtriction 
This laſt was ridiculous, and theform® 
abſurd ; for if the King had had any” 


tention of uſing a razor in the 2 
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they ſuſpected, he could, have put it in 
execution as effectually while the 
commiſſioners were preſent, as at any 
other time. 

While the unhappy priſoners were 
ſuffering theſe inſults and diſgraces 
within the walls of their priſon, their 
enemies, the Jacobins, were not idle 
without, Their meaſures were bold 
and audacious in the extreme ; the 
bolder, becauſe the Girondiſts, though 
they were certainly free from the maſ- 
facre of the priſoners, and not only 
wiſhed to ſave the life of the King, but 
daily riſqued their own lives in the 
various meaſures they uſed for that 
purpoſe, had certainly too much ſway 
in bringing about the republican go- 


vernment, to ſtand acquitted of any of 


its conſequences, and were therefore 


reduced to ſuch a dilemma, that they 
could not, with any regard to con- 


itency, urge his intire innocence, or 
take thoſe decided meaſures which 


were purſued by their adverſaries, If 


he was innocent, they who were the 
chief authors and actors in the dread- 
ful affair of the 10th of Auguſt, muſt 
have been guilty of the worſt of trea- 
ſons; if he was guilty, why ſhould he 
not receive the reward of his delin- 
quency ? X 

After the conſtitution was accepted 
by the King, and after they themſelves 
had ſworn to maintain it, they con- 
linued their efforts to overthrow it. 

Judging of the King from what they 
thought muſt be his ſecret wiſh, and 
What it is probable they were conſcious 
would have been their own conduct in 
his ſituation, they could never believe 
that he would remain faithful to the 
conſtitution; they were convinced that, 
in his heart, he abhorred it, and would 
<12e the firſt opportunity to overturn 
u, to puniſh all who had any hand in 


- 
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eſtabliſhing it, and to reſtore the ancient 
ſyſtem with renewed force and aug- 
mented terror. They were convinced 
that the freedom of France could have 
no ſure foundation but in a republic ; 
and on this conviction they ſcrupled 
not to uſe the moſt perfidious means to 
introduce that form of government. 

They endeavoured to vilify the cha- 
racter of the King, with a view to ren- 
der royalty odious and contemptible ; 
they gave circulation to innumerable 
ſtoriers, to the prejudice of others of 
the royal family, which they either 
knew to be falſe, or had no proof of 
their being-true. 

On mere conjecture, they accuſed 
the King and the Queen of undermin- 


ing the conſtitution, to reſtore deſpot- 


iſm; while they were conſcious of un- 
dermining it themſelves, on purpoſe 
to rear a republic. | g 

They involved their country in a war 
with the Emperor, on pretexts which 
they knew to be groundleſs, and ſolely 
in the expectation that it would in- 
creaſe that jealouſy of the King, which 
already exiſted, and give riſe to inci- 
dents and circumſtances . on which 
plauſible accuſations againſt him and 
his miniſters might be founded. 

By thoſe means they rendered a be- 
nevolent Prince, who was anxious for 
the welfare of his ſubjects, unpopular; 
by thoſe means they produced the in- 
ſurrection of the 20th of June, and 
prepared the minds of the populace 
for that of the 10th of Auguſt; and by 


making it believed, that a Prince of 


|| ſuch a quiet, unambitious character as. 


Louis XVI. could not remain ſatisfied 
with the power granted by the conſti- 
tution, but was ſecretly conſpiring to 
reſtore deſpotiſm, conveying the idea 
that every one who could be placed 


on the throne, would do the ſame, the 
French 
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French nation were tricked into a re- 
publican form of -government, when 
there was great reaſon to believe that 
a vaſt majority would have preferred a 
limited monarchy. | 
Thus attacked by a virulent and 
acrimonious party, poſſeſſed of the con- 
fidence of the people, and for whom 
nothing was too arduous or too mean 
on the one hand, and feebly ſupported 


by an irreſolute inconſiſtent party, who 


had, by their own efforts, undermined 
his moſt. powerful defence, perſonal 


innocence, and who had no arguments 


by. which to prevent his deſtruction, 
ſave what were drawn from the falla- 
cious ſource of political ſpeculation, 
on the other; was the hapleſs King 
precipitated to a trial, on which, was 
to depend his life, and the honour of 
himſelt and family. 

We have already intimated, that the 


Girondiſts ſtill preſerved ſome majority 


in the Convention; this, however, was 
daily decreaſing ; and the intrigues of 


the Jacobins inflamed the populace to 


that degree, that the power of the 
Convention was 3 to the 
galleries, which being conſtantly filled 
with the creatures of Robeſpierre, no- 
thing but the moſt violent meaſures 
were ſanctioned. 

There is little doubt, that had not 
theſe valiant Terroriſts been kept in 
awe by the handful of Marſeillois, who 


- ſtill adherred to the Briſſotines, violent 


meaſures would once more have been 
recurred to, and the ſcenes of maſſacre 
renewed. Theſe battalions, and ſome 
Federes from the other departments, 
who remained at Paris, gave uneaſi- 
neſs to the party of Danton and Robe- 
ſpierre, in ſpite of their influence in 
the general council, and in the ſuburbs. 
They feared Roland, would continue 
to keep his majority in the Convention 


| 


\ ſo long as the Marſeillois and Federcs 


remained in the capital. Their pre- 
ſence damped the energy of the patriots 
of St. Antoine, and prevented Danton 
from reaping the full benefit of their 
attachment. Great pains were taken 
to render the Marſeillois odious, and 
excite a jealouſy of them in the minds 
of the ſuburb Sans Culottes. It was 
expected that, confiding in their num- 
bers, the latter would have driven the 
ſtrangers out of Paris, but the very 
name of Marſeillois reſtrained the ar- 
dour of the ſuburb patriots. 

As it was found difficult to drive 


them out of Paris, by force, a plan was 


formed to get rid of them by policy. 
Pache had been war miniſter ever 
ſince Servan's appointment to the 
command of the army on the fron- 
tiers next to Spain. He owed his 
ſituation entirely to the recommenda- 
tion of Roland; but Danton and 
Robeſpierre had the addreſs to con- 
vince him, that he would have the beſt 
chance of retaining it by attaching 
himſelf to them; and Pache, like many 
others, being more influenced by the 
favours he expected, than by thoſe he 


had already received, entered into their 


views. 


Cuſtine had lately made a requiſition 


of reinforcements for his army. Pache 
informed the military committee of 
this; and at the ſame time hinted, 
that it would be proper to ſend all 
the Federes, then at Paris, as part 0! 
the reinforcement. . 

This plain had the better chance of 
ſucceeding as the firſt ſuggeſtion came 
from Pache, a man ſuppoſed to be the 


friend of Roland, as none of the prin- 
cipal members of Danton's party ſeem- 
ed to intereſt themſelves in it. 

It was no ſooner mentioned in-the 


Convention, however, than Buzot ſaw” 
through 


s 
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through the whole ſcheme, and un- 
folded it at full length, as an intrigue 
to expoſe the Convention to the moſt 
mortifying of all ſituations, and ſubject 
them to the inſolence of a faction 
which had the direction of the inhabi- 
tants of two of the ſuburbs. | 
Barbaroux alſo repreſented it as an 
abominable conſpiracy, which, if car- 
ried into execution, might expoſe the 
lives of many of the deputies, and 
end in the pillage of Paris. He infiſt- 
ed that the Federes could not be of fo 
much ſervice to their country any 
where as at the capital, where they 
were ever ready to join with the moſt 
reſpectable citizens in defence of the 
end body, and for the protection 
ol property. | 
Cambon, ſtricken with the obſerva- 
tions made by Buzot and Barbaroux, 
and with the recollection of ſome 
ſcenes which had been acted imme- 
diatelß after the 10th of Auguſt, 
alcended the tribune with precipita- 
tion, and raiſed his voice to a pitch 
that ſurpriſed the Aſſembly, and com- 
manded their attention, He put them 
in mind of the tyrannical manner in 
which the laſt aſſembly had been 
treated by thoſe men who had the 
direction of the Fauxbourgs, and by 
that general council, who, on the 10th 
of Auguſt, had ſeized the government, 
and inſulted the repreſentatives of the 
nation, He aſked, if they had forgot- 
ten that thoſe uſurpers had ordered the 
barriers to be ſhut, the toclin to be 
lounded ; that they had threatened the 
members; and that when the Swiſs, 
Who had reſigned their arms, were 
Placed within the walls of the Aſſem- 
ly, and under the ſafeguard of the 
public faith, a gang of blood-thirſty 
ans had come to the door of the 
lembly Hall, and demanded that 
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| they ſhould be delivered up to their 
ſavage rage; and thoſe furious men 
were on the point of burſting into the 
Aſſembly, and dragging them out to 
be flaughtered ; and that they were 
not turned from their purpoſe until 
Lacroix, and ſome other deputies, 
begged of them, upon their knees, not 
to proceed to ſo horrid an outrage | 
* Would you be again ſubjected to 
the ſame tyranny ?” continued Cam- 
bon. © If ſo, order the Federes to 
leave Paris before an armed force is 
decreed and eſtabliſhed for the protec- 
tion of the Convention; put yourſelves 
again in the power of thoſe whoſe 
deſpotiſm you have experienced. The 
very tyrants who enſlaved the legiſla- 
tive aſſembly ; and ſoon, in the midſt 
of anarchy and civil war, the French 
Cromwell will appear, and tell you 
that he will be your protector, and give 
you peace; that you ſtand in need of 
his popularity and deſpotiſm to render 
you happy. But no; we will have no 
Protector, no King, no Triumvirs, no 
Tribunes, we will be free ; for which 
purpoſe let us ſecure the independency 
f the National Aﬀembl:, and on no 
pretext allow the Federes to be remov- 
ed from Paris until an organized force 
is formed from all the departments of 
the republic, which can prevent the 
repreſentatives from being under the 
influence of one department only.” 
Cambon pronounced this with great 
fire and energy, which ſeemed to pro- 
ceed intirely from the ſtrong convic- 
tion he felt of the importance of the 
ſubject; and which had the greater 
effect, as his uſual ſtyle of ſpeaking 


was uncommonly cold and unintereſt- 


ing. His manner was awkward, and 
his countenance dull. He was of a me- 
thodical, calculating turn of mind, 


| 


and conſidered as their beſt — 
is 


more than all that had been previouſly 
- ſaid to the failure of the plan, fo art- 


The party of Danton and Robeſpierre 


His diſcourſe made a ſtrong impreſſion | 
on the. Aﬀembly; and contributed 


fully arranged for ſending away. the 
Federes. J | 

The importance put on ſuch a queſ- 
tion as this, ſhews how very looſe and 
unſettled the affairs of France were at 
the time; and that in whoſe hands the 
government was to remain, depended 
more on the Sans Culottes of two or 
three of the Suburbs of Paris, and a 
handful of determined fellows from 
Marſeilles, than on the unbiaſſed will 
of the Conventional Aſſembly. | 

The ſituation of Roland and the 
Girondiſts was very ſimilar to that of 
the court before the 10th of Auguſt. 


were as earneſt for the deſtruction of 
the firſt, as ever {hey had been for that 
'of the ſecond; and they were prepar- 
ing to attempt it by the ſame means. 

he court a little before that epoch 
had the majority of the National Aſ- 
ſembly with them. Roland's party 
had the majority of the Convention 
with them then. 

The Court had a battalion of Swifs 
and a band of gentlemen to protect 
them. The Girondiſts had a battalion 
of Marſellois and ſome Federes from 
other departments, for their guards. 
Both parties ſtood in more fear of each 
other than of all their external enemies. 

Foiled in this attempt, the Jacobins 
loſt none of their courage, or ſuſpend- 
ed any of their intrigues, to inflame 
the minds of the populace ; and while 
they urged the fate of the King with 


8 vigour in the Convention, 


their emiſſaries uſed every effort to 
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be accelerated. While the Conveg. 
tion were agitated by their clamaroys 
motions and propoſals, a young man 
obviouſly hired by the Jacobins, «, 
animate the populace againſt Roland 
and his friends, and make them con. 
ſider every attempt to evade or poſt. 
pone the condemnation of the King as 
a proof of treachery or ariſtocracy, was 
harranguing them on the terrace of the 
Feuillans, which was contiguous to 
the hall of the Convention. He ſtood 
on a Chair, at his {ide there was a pike 
thruſt in the ground, on the upper end 
of which a ſmall board was fixed, with 
this inſcription : L'apdtre de la liber. 
The apoſtle of liberty. A crowd ſur— 
rounded, to whom he declaimed in 
praiſe of the glorious revolution of the 
10th of Auguſt, and of the patriots to 
whom France owed its liberty, which 
he aſſerted to be thoſe determined men, 
who were, on thecpreceding night, ap- 
pointed to be of the general council 
of the Commune, and not the Briſſots, 
Verginauds, Caudets, Buzots, and ftill 
leſs Louvet, the calumniator of Robe- 
ſpierre. He ſaid, © that all theſe men, 
with Roland at their head, were doing 
every thing they could to ſave the lite 
of Louis — the various inſtances 
of whoſe perjury he attempted to prove, 
as well as his ingratitude to the nation, 
who had behaved ſo generouſly to him. 
But,” he added, Louis the traitor 
has now filled up the meaſure of bis 
treachery ſo high, that even his friends 
in the Aſſembly could not deny h 
guilt, though they were ſtriving, wit 
all their cunning, to ſave his life.” 
Theſe low arts of inflammation were 
uſed. without reſerve or decency in the 
ſtreets of Paris; the journals of Mari 


frame the minds of the people to cor- 
- reſponding impreſſions, and to exer- 
tions by which the deſired event might 


teemed with ſimilar infinuations. He 
| aſſerted, that Dumourier expoſed! 


Pariſian battalions at the battle d 
Gemappe, 


Cemappe, more than the reſt of the 
army, on purpoſe to have them deſtroy- 
ed; and that this was done in com- 
pliance with the directions he received 
from Roland, Briſſot, and that party. 
« To ſecure,” ſays he, © the ſucceſs of 
their ambitious projects, theſe tyrants 
have carried off our impetuous youth, 
{bouillante jeunefe) always the moſt 
eager to march againſt the ſupporters 
of deſpotiſm, and to form a barrier 
around the defenders of the people.” 
He afterwards mentioned of what this 
impetuous youth conſiſted; nos forts- 
de lahalle, nos churbonniers, nos cochers 
de place, The firſt of theſe cannot be 
tranſlated, it may be paraphraſed, our 
jolly boys of St. Giles's, our coal-heavers, 
and our hackney-coachmen ; theſe are 
the hands in which this audacious 
demagogue ſuppoſed the liberties of 
France to reſide, | 

Vet even theſe arts were not thrown 
away; aſſertions, frequently and bold- 
ly repeated, ſeldom fail to make an im- 
preſſion on the populace, and at length 
to gain belief, in ſpite of the moſt clear 
andrational evidence of their falſehood. 

Marat had been exciting the people 
to mutual rancour, to pillaging and 
cutting each other's throats, ſince the 
beginning of the revolution ; but he 
aſſured them in all his ſpeeches, and 
he uſed to tell them Every morning in 
his Journal, that he was ami du peuple ! 
the friend of the people ; and the po- 
pulace believed him. 

The Girondiſts exculpated the citi- 
zens of Paris from the horrid crimes 
o September; whereas Robeſpierre, 


ſe dt. Andre, Tallien, Chebot, Bazire, 
he and all the party, aſſerted, that the 
rat maſſacres were committed by the peo- | 
He ple. But as, at the ſame. time, St. 


andre always called them“ le. bon 
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te they were always neareſt his heart,“ 
and Robeſpierre declared, © he would 
willingly — his life ſor them.“ 
The populace conſidered them as their 
friends, and looked on Roland and the 
Girondiſts as their calumniators. 

It was alſo notorious, that Roland, 
Claviere, Genſonnet, Guadet, and the 
other leaders of the part, were repub- 
licans ; that they made open attempts 
to eſtabliſh that form of government 
at the time the King was brought 
back from Varennes; that Robeſpierre, 
Danton, and many of their friends op- 
poſed it, and declaimed in the Jacobin 
ſociety againſt it, and in favour of 
monarchy. Yet as the favouring of 
monarchy was then conſidered the 
2 of all crimes, thoſe very per- 
ons accuſed the Girondiſts of that 
crime, and of being determined ene- 
mies to the republic; which aſſertions, 
by dint of repetition, became univer- 
ſally believed; and Roland, Briſſot, 
Guadet, and the whole of that party, 
became daily leſs popular. 

Afterthe ſtorming of the Thuilleries, 
on the 10th. of Auguſt, a diſcovery was 
made, which appeared to involvethe 
moſt important conſequences. It was 
an iron-cheſt or cloſet, which was con- 
cealed in the wall of the palace, and 
in which the papers of the King were 
privately depolited. The workman 
who formed it was alone privy to the 
fact; and he revealed it to Roland, 
then miniſter of the home department, 
and conducted him to the place which 
contained the ſacred depoſit. There 
is reaſon to believe, that the cheſt con- 
tained more papers than were pro- 
duced ; but Roland was defirous of 
preſerving the life of the King ; and 
1s, therefore, ſuppoſed to have brought 
forward only ſuch. as might ſerve, in 


| 


* the good people, Marat ſaid, 


| ſome. meaſure, to juſtify the conduct of 
X his 
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his own party, and to have fecreted 
thoſe which might have rmplicated the 
King in any charge of direct crimi- 
nality. abs 4h i ths 
A committee of twenty-four mem- 
bers had been choſen for the purpoſe 
of inſpecting the papers which: were 
diſcovered, and preparing the ack of 
accuſation. The report of the com- 
mittee was brought up the 6th of 
December. 


Some very important diſcoveries | 


were expected from theſe papers. 
When Rhul of Straſpburgh, who was 

reſident of the committee, aſcended 
the tribune to make the report, a moſt 
profound and awful'filence took place; 
it was underftood that there were a 
number of letters to the King and his 
miniſters among. thoſe papers. Every 
member of the Convention was in a 
ſtate of anxiety, either on his own ac- 
count or on account of ſome of his 
friends. An imprudent expreſſion in 

a letter to a miniſter might, in the ſtate 
men's. minds then were, expoſe the 
writer to great danger. | 
' Yalaze, in a ſpeech of confiderable' 
length, explained the difficulty of the 
operations of the committee, from the 
immenfe accumulation of letters and 
papers full of fymbolical characters, 
and of obfcure and equivocal expreſ- 
ſions ; and concluded by remarking, 
that the world was groſsly deceived in 
the character of Louis, while they fup- 
poſed him a plain and ſimple man, and 
aſſured the Convention that the con- 
trary would immediately appear. 

The principal proofs of guilt pro- 
duced againſt the King were the fok 
- lowing: | 

1. A receipt from Bouille, dated: 

Mayence, October 15, 1791, contain= 
ing an account of the 'expenditure of 
the ſum of 993 millions iſſued for the 


| 
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formation of the camp at Montmedy. 


This money had been diſtributed among: 


the following perſons ; vis. Monfieur, 
the Comte d'Artois, the Prince of 
Naſſau, the Duc de Choiſeul, Deman- 
dell, Bon, Hamilton, Laſſall, Wey— 


mann, and ſeveral other general of 


ficers and private perſons. 

2. Another ſigned Choiſeul-Stanville, 
atteſted the receipt and diſtribution of 
600,000 livres. 

3. A letter ſtating that the diamonds. 
of Madame Elizabeth had been tranſ- 
mitted, on the 22d of June 1791, to an 
officer of Huſſars, who had carried 
them to the brothers of the King. 

4. A paper proving that the editor 
of the © Poſtillion de la guerre,” (a 
news- paper) had received 8,000 livres, 
from the civil liſt, and the“ Logo- 
grape” no leſs than 60,000 tivres, dur- 
ing the ſpace of three months only. 

5. A great number of letters, &c. 
&. proving that Louis Capet was # 
monopolizer of corn, /ugar, and coffe ; 
theſe monopolies were made in Foreign 
Countries; the treaſurer: of the civil 
lift, ſuperintended the buſineſs, and 
was ordered to advance to the amount 
of three millions. 

6. A new order of chivalry, intro- 
duced under the name of © Cheraliers 


qe la reine.” The decoration” of this 


order confiſted of a medal, one fide of 
which was adorned with a portrait ol 
the Queen, the other had the follos- 
ing inſcription : i 
*© Magnum regin nomen adumbrat. 
The great name of Queen overſhado*s, 
Several perſons bad received this de- 
coration, notwithſtanding the w_ 
decree forbidding the ereation of an 


new order of chivalry. 1 
7. A bundle of papers, to prove 


that a perſon of the name of Gilles, 


had received 12,000 livres in 2 6 
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a band of fixty men, againſt the 
expreſs letter of the conſtitution, which 
ſorbad the King to raiſe or maintain 
any armed men, without the permiſ- 


ſion of the legiſlature. 
8. A Carton full of proofs that 


ſuch of his body guards as had emi- 
grated to Coblentz; that a number 


of conſpirators were conſtantly aſſem- 
bled at the Thuilleries; that Bouille | 


had the audacity to repair there ſince 
the invaſion projected in 1791; and 
that, from the day that the ci-devant 
Comte d'Artois had been decreed to 
be in a ſtate of accuſation, Louis XVI. 
had alligned a penſion of 200,000 livres 
to is children. | 

Barrere, then preſident of the Con- 
vention, was mentioned in ſome of 
the papers; ſo were Dumourier, Cla- 
viere, and Kerſaint, all as having ſome 
connection or intercourſe with the 
court, but not in a way that could be 
conſidered as criminal. | 

Barrere thought proper to demand 
leave to be heard before any other 
perſon; as the preſident of the Nation. 
nal Convention ought not to remain 
a moment under ſuſpicion. He then 
deſned Gaudet to occupy his place as 
preſident, while he himſelf went to the 
tribune} to explain how his name came 
to be mentioned. 

Before he began, Charlier ſuddenly 
ſtood up, and ſaid, that the ſame deli- 
cacy which had prompted Barrere to 
quit his place as preſident, -ought to 
haveprevented Guadet from taking it. 

any voices exclaimed; that Guadet 
was not mentionedin-any of the papers. 

Charlier inſiſted, that although his 
name had not been read to the Con- 
vention, yet he was poſitively included 
in the deſcription given by the mem- 

r who had made the report. 


| 
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The way in which he attempted to 
make out this was ſingular enough: 
For,“ continued Charlier, © in one of 
the papers addreſſed to the King, it is 
ſaid, that thirteen or fourteen of the 
moſt eloquent members of the Con- 


Louis Capet had continued the pay of || vention were dans les bonnes diſpoſi- 


lions; well diſpoſed; and although none 
of them are named, yet it is evident that 
Guadet muſt be one of them, for every 
body knows that there are not thirteen 
members of the Convention more elo- 
quent than he ” | 
Rhul, who was the organ of the 
Committee in making the report, was 
ſo much offended at hearing this, that 
be declared, with great heat, that if 
his expreſſions were to be twiſted into 
accuſations, he would reſign his place 
as member of the committee. 
Charlier's conſtruction was con- 
demned; Rhul was appeaſed; Guadet 


was allowed to perform the function 


of preſident, until Barrere made his 
defence, which was eaſily done, after 
which he reſumed his office. Guadet 
alſo freed himſelf from the inſinuation 
of Charlier, and the bulineſs,.ofg the 
Convention proceeded. 

This diſcuſſion was immediately fol 
lowed by the introduction of a queſ- 
tion, the moſt embarraſſing to his accu- 
ſers and the Convention, viz. Whether 
the King was not by the conſtitution 
inveſted with perfect and legal invio- 
lability; and whether, conſiſtently with 
juſtice, he whom the law had ſolemnly 


pronounced to be above the reach of 


any legal proceſs, could be brought to 
trial. This objeftion was ſtrangely 
and moſt iniquitouſly over-ruled by the 
Convention, who in this inſtance eſta- 
bliſhed the precedent, always ſo fatal 
to liberty, of an ex poſt Jafo law, and 
evinced to the eyes of Europe, their 


inattention to thoſe * rights of man,” 
þ { which 
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which the nation had ſolemnly pro- 
claimed. | 

With whatever irregularity, precipi- 
tation, and injuſtice the proceſs againſt 
the King will be thought to have been 
carried on, it was with much difficutly 
and perſonal danger, to one party of 
the Convention, that it was ſo long 


protracted. 


Some of the Convention regretted 
exceedingly the precipitate degree 
which aboliſhed royalty, and were 
convinced that it would have equally 
tended to the happineſs and laſting 


freedom of France, if the Convention 


had reſtored the King and re-eſtabliſh- 
ed the conſtitution, with ſuch alter- 
ations as might have been thought ex- 


.. pedient. 


There was a ſtill greater number of 
the members who were of opinion, 


that after the republican form of go- 


vernment was decreed, the moſt equi- 
table and moſt public meaſure which 
the Convention could adopt, was to 
declare that they would make no in- 
quiry whether the King had been in 
correſpondence with the enemy or not; 
becauſe, at any rate, the nation was 
determined on a republican form of 
government, and, therefore ſhould 
order the whole Royal Family to be 


eſcorted to the frontiers, and permitted 
to go wherever they judged proper, 


with an annual penſion of at leaſt one 


hundred thouſand louis, to be regu- | 


larly paid as long as they ſhould live 
in tranquility, without exciting war 
againſt France, or a civil war in it for 
their reſtoration ; revoking at the ſame 
time, the decree againſt Savoy, and 


renewing their original declaration 


againſt extending their dominion, and 
offenſive war of any kind. 

That part of the Convention who 
were of either of theſe opinions, with 
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all who were defirous of ſaving the 
King, finding it dangerous to avow 
their ſentiments, endeavoured by vari. 
ous means to prevent a trial, until the 
public mind ſhould be ſo much ſoften- 
ed as to admit of a fair trial, or until 
the idea of a trial, ſhould diſſipate 
altogether. When this failed, they 
attempted to carry the ſentence of con- 
finement during the war, and exile 
after it : when that failed, they tried 
the appeal to the primary aſſemblies; 
and finally, they endeavoured to fave 
him, by voting to poſtpone the execu- 
tion of the ſentence. 
Inſtead of thoſe evaſive meaſures the 
nobler part would have been, no 
doubt, to have voted him not guilty 
at the firſt nominal appeal ; but this 
meaſure was prevented by moſt of 
them thinking that the King's life 
was fully protected by the conſlitu- 
tion, and that he could not be juſtly 
condemned to death, although all were 
proved which was laid to his charge, 
which in their opinion was not the 
caſe. f 
The violent party againſt the King, 
on the other hand, took great pains, 
and uſed every art both within and 
without the Aſſembly, to have the 
forms of proceſs ſhort, by a bloody and 
certain cataſtrophe. 
Legendre propoſed, that all thoſe 
who had publiſhed their opinions, ot 
put them in writing, ſhould lay them 
on the table of the Aſſembly; aud 
that after the intervention of one da), 
the Convention ſhould pronounce ſeſ- 
tence without hearing the King. 
Robeſpierre was for ending the 
whole in twenty-four hours, without 
ſeparating. . 
St. Andre declared, that the _ 
had been judged and condemned 1 
ſt, an 
the people on the 10th of Augult, that 
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that the Convention had nothing to do 
but to order his execution.” 

[t was dreaded by ſome who wiſhed 
the death of the King, that his appear- 
ance at the bar of the Convention 
would ſoften the people, and perhaps 
move them in his favour ; and when 
they found that others of their own 
party, who were equally the enemies 
of the King, were determined that he 
ſhould be heard, they contrived means 
of the moſt profligate nature to pre- 
vent it. ; | | 

Papers were cried through the ſtreets 
to inflame the minds of the populace 
to ſuch a degree, that they ſhould inſiſt 
on his immediate execution; and if 
that was delayed, to execute him 
themſelves, either in priſon, or when 
he ſhould be carried to the Aſſembly. 
It was aſſerted, that the country never 
could be bappy while he lived; that 
all the misfortunes of the country, all 
the diſtreſs the people ſuffered, and 
the ſtill greater with which they were 


threatened, proceeded from the King's 


being ſuffered to live ; that a part» in 
the Convention, namely, the Gironde 
and the friends of Briflot and Roland, 
were bribed, by the powers at war 
with France, to ſave the King, and 
prolong the diſtreſſes of that country; 
and that, although they durſt not open- 
ly in the Convention deny that he was 
criminal, and deſerved death, yet they 
were endeavouring, under various pre- 
texts, to prolong his proceſs, and delay 
is execution, until an opportunity 
occurred to re-eſtabliſh him on the 
throne, 

The moſt abſurd aſſertions were 
— in the Convention itſelf to the 
ame tendency. At one time, when 
mere was a diſcuſſion concerning the 
Carcity of grain, which, by different 
members, was imputed to different 


— — 


— 


cauſes, Legendre very wiſely ſaid La 
veritable cauſe et dans le Temple: the 
true cauſe is in the Temple. 
Hand-bills were diſtributed, with 
theſe words: Republicains, guilloti- 


ner moi Louis XVI. et Pautrichienne 


Repub- 


i vous voulez avoir du pain.” 


| licans guillotine Louis XVI. and the 


Auſtrians, if you would have bread. — 
And the printed opinion of Marat was 
ſold at the ſame time. 


After a long and warm debate, it 
was decreed by the Convention, that 
the King ſhould be brought to the bar; 
that the act of accuſation ſhould be 
read to him; that the Preſident ſhould 
put certain queſtions to him, which 
were previouſly drawn up by the com- 
mittee, and approved of by the aſſem- 
bly; and that, after his anſwers had 
been taken down, a day ſhould be ap- 
pointed for hearing him finally, and 
pronouncing judgment. 


It was alſo decreed, that the opini- 


ons of the deputies ſhould be taken 


by the appel nominal, openly by name. 


This mode was violently infiſted on 
by the Mountain, in hopes that ſome, 
whoſe conſciences acquittedhim, might 
from a terror of the mob, be induced 
to pronounce againſt him. 


Had the opinion of the Convention 
been taken in the uſual way, it would 
have been leſs under the influence of 
fear; but the moſt certain method of 
getting the unbiaſſed judgment of the 
deputies, would have been by ballot. 
Had that been adopted, there would 


probably have been a majority in favour 


of the King, even on the firſt general 
queſtion of Guilty or Not; and there is 
no doubt but it would have been car- 
ried by a great majority againſt the 
pains of death, if the firſt queſtion had 
been loſt. , . x 
n 
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In the mean time the King knew 


nothing of its being decreed that he 
ſhould appear at the bar of the Con- 


vention; it had been decreed, con- 


trary to the practice in all criminal 


caſes, in almoſt every civilized country. 


that he ſhould be brought before the 
Convention without previous notice or 


preparation; and that he ſhould be 


queſtioned by the Preſident, without a 
previous intimation of the nature of his 
examination. For this determination 


it was urged, that as the proofs of cri- | 


minality were, from a variety of cir- 
cumſtances, leſs notorious than they 
are with reſpect to private delinquents, 
it was neceſſary that the -examination 
ſhould be, on his part, unpremeditated 
and unprepared ; and however cruel or 
| harſh the meaſure, it ſerved to raiſe 
the character of Louis in the eſtima- 
tion of mankind with reſpect to his 
abilities, and a very ſtrong preſump- 
tion of his innocence. 

In an extract from the report of the 
commiſſioners who were on ſervice at 
the Temple on that day (the 11th of 
December) the following particulars 
are mentioned: | 

The King roſe, as uſual, at ſeven; 
he ſpent only a few minutes in dreſſing, 
and about three quarters of an hour 
in prayer. At eight the drums were 
heard; he enquired of the commiſſi- 
oners what was the meaning of it, as 
he had not before heard them ſo early. 

The commiſhoners pretended igno- 
rance. 

Do you not think,” rejoined the 
King, that they beat the generale?“ 

The commiſſioners replied, © they 

could not diſtinguiſh,” 
The King walked muſing through 
the room, and ſometimes ſtood liſtening 
attentively. © I think I hear the ſound 
of horſes feet in the court,” ſaid he. 


| 


* 
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The commiſſioners gave no eXplant 
tion. | 

The Royal Family break faſted toge. 
ther that morning; they were full 
alarm and diſquietude at the noiſe, 
which 1ncreaſed every moment, and 
of which they plainly perceived the 
cauſe was carefully concealed from 
them. | 8 

Uncertainty in ſuch circumſtances 


agitates the mind more than a full 


aſſurance of he worſt. The Queen 
and Princeſſes went to their own 
apartments, after breakfaſt, and left 
the Prince Royal with the King. 

The commiſſioners at laſt informed 
him, that he was about to receive a 
viſit from the Mayor of Paris. 

« So much the better,” ſaid the 

King. 
«* But I muſt inform you,” reſumed 
the commiſſioner, © that he cannot 
ſpeak to you in the preſence of your 
ſon.” 

The King then, after preſſing the 
child to his breaſt, deſired him to go 
and embrace his mother in his name. 
Clery, the valet, who attended the 


bl 


King, withdrew with the Prince. 


The. King aſked the commiſſionet, 
« if he knew what the Mayor's buſ- 
neſs with him was?” and was an— 
ſwered in the negative. | 

He walked about the room for ſome 
time, ſtopping at intervals to ak 
queſtions reſpecting the perſon and 
character of the Mayor. 

The commiſſioner anſwered, © thit 
he was not particularly acquainted ut 
him, but that he was of x good cha- 
rafter, and, to the beſt of his reco- 
lection, of a middle-age, thin, and ra 
ther tall.” N 

The King ſeated himſelf in a cha! 
and continued abſorbed in meditation: 


Mean while the commiſſioner ar 
| mov 
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raoved behind the chair on which the 
King was ſeated. When he awaked 
ſrom his reverie, not ſeeing any body, 
he turned ſuddenly round ; and per- 
ceiving the commiſſioner cloſe behind 
him, ſaid, with quickneſs, © What do 
vou want, Sir?“ | 
Nothing,“ replied the other; 
hut fearing you were indiſpoſed, I 
approached to know what ailed you.“ 
Theſe minute accounts may appear 
beneath the dignity of hyſtory, but they 
ſtrongly paint the ſtate Agitation and 
ſuſpicion, in which the mind of the 
unhappy Monarch was plunged. 
Montieur Chambon, the Mayor, 
entered ſoon after, and informed the 


the National Convention; the King 
accompanied him without making any 
objection. When he came to the 
court, which was full of troops, horſe 


as well as foot, he ſeemed ſurprized 


at ſeeing ſome of them in uniforms 
with which he was unacquainted.. 


Before he ſtepped into the Mayor's 
coach, he threw up his eyes to the 
window of the apartment in which 


the family were confined, and the tears 
were obſerved. to trickle down: his 
cheeks. | 

The coach them proceeded to the 
Convention, attended by the troops. 


he commiſſioner aſcended to the- 


Queen's apartment, and found the 
whole family overwhelmed- with fear 
and ſorrow, He acquainted them, 
that the Mayor bad been with the 
King ; the young Prince had already 
mformed them: » We know that,” 
laid the Queen, „but where have 
they carried the King now?“ 

Io the convention,” replied the 
eommiſſioner. 

Jou would have ſaved us much 
une aſineſs,“ ſaid the Princeſs Eliza- 


King, that he came to conduct him to. 


* 


ever, were 2 in all the paſſages 
leading 


| 


ö 
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beth, “if you had informed us of this 
ſooner.“ 

What dreadful apprehenſions muſt 
this Princeſs have been under, to find 
any relief in hearing that her brother 
was carried before an aſſembly of men, 
ſo prejudiced againſt him as ſhe knew 
the Convention to be? 

The King was conducted to the 
Convention by the Boulevards, la rue 
neuve des Capuciees, la place Ven- 
dome, et la Cour des Feuillans. All. 
the ſtreets which open to the boule- 
vards had guards ſtationed in them, 


with orders to prevent a. multitude 


from aſſembling; and cannon. were 
placed at the entrance of all thoſe 


ſtreets; patroles were ordered to pre- 
vent any kind of obſtruction by groups, 


ö 


9 


or carriages, along the whole of the 


way that the King was to be condutt- 


ed. Strong guards were- placed at 
different poſts near the Thuilleries and. 
hall of the aſſembly. It is ſaid, there 
were near 100,000 men in arms that: 
day in Paris. | 

The glaſſes of the coach were down: 
during. the whole way, and there was. 
no diſturbance. Great numbers, how-. 


& to the aſſembly, and the tri-. 
bune had been filled from fix in the 
morning. Tt was remarked, that Ma- 
rat was dreſſed in a new ſuit ;- and that 
his features announced ſatisfaction and 

ood humour, which: was conſidered 
as ſtill a greater rarity. 

The at of- accuſation having been- 


read, ſome of the deputies mentioned 
. circumſtances which they 


thought of 


importance, that had' been omitted: 
Drouet, the poſt-maſter, Who was the 
the cauſe of the King's being ſtopped. 
at Varennes, had: been elected a de- 


| 


puty to the Convention for that ſervice. 


le thought this a good opportunity 
to 
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to diſtinguiſh himſelf as an orator. 
Louis,“ ſaid he, © is a cheat (fourbe,) 
and wiſhed to impoſe upon the nation, 
in ſaying that he intended to go to 
Montmedi, for the. villain (ſcelerat) 
Vas expected at the Abbaye d'Orvalle; 
and the traitor knew that a detach- 
ment of huſſars were waiting for him 
a few leagues from Varennes. The 
monſter then had the intention, &c. 
&c. &c. 

This was more than his audience, 
prejudiced as it was againſt the King, 


could bear; the poſt- maſter was obliged. 


to ſtop in the middle of his abuſive 
career, his voice being ſtifled by an 
univerſal murmur. When Drouet was 
in the middle of his harangue, a gen- 
tleman aſked one of the deputies, who 
he was? ©* Monſieur,” replied the de- 
puty, © c'eſt un maitre de poſte, qui a 
voulu faire claquer ſon fouet bien mal- 
a-propoes.” Sir, faid the deputy, he 
is a poſt-maſter, who would crack his 
whiſtle to the purpoſe, 

It was announced by the preſident, 
that from the moment that Louis 
ſhould appear at the bar, no petition 
ſhould be heard, no motion of any 
kind made, no ſign of approbation or 
diſapprobation given but a profound 
filence maintained. When Louis 
appears,” axclaimed Legendre, il 
faut qu'il regue ici le ſilence des 
TOMBEAUXY When Louis appears, 
the filence of the Tombs ought to 
reign here. This brutal inſinuation 
had no better effect than the eloquence 
of Drouet. | 

Marat, however, had the fairneſs 
to declare, that, in his opinion, the 
King ought not to be queſtioned about 
any thing previous to his acceptance 
of the conſtitution, This is ſo evident, 
that it is wonderful it was left to 

Marat to make the obſeryation, and 


more ſo that it was diſregarded when 


made, | | 1 5 

Other propoſals were made by other 
members, and ſome adopted. At 
about one o'clock the aſſembly were 
informed, that the King was in the 
Chambre des Conferences; on which 
Barrere, the preſident, having remind- 
ed the aſſembly and audience of the 
ſilence they ought to maintain, deſired 
that he might be conducted to the 
bar. bs 

An awful filence prevailed : every 
eye was fixed on the door at which 
he entered. The king appeared with 
a ſerene air and undiſturbed counte- 
nance. The ſpectators betrayed great 
emotion, 

After a ſhort interval, Barrere ad- 
dreſſed him: “ Louis, you are accuſed 
of having committed various crimes, 
to re-eſtabliſh tyranny on the ruins of 
liberty ; the National Convention has 
decreed that you ſhall be tried—and 
the members who compoſe it are to 
be your judges, You will hear the ac- 
cuſation read, after which you will 
anſwer to the queſtions which ſhall be 
propoſed.” | 

To this the King made no reply. 

The general act of accuſation was 
then read, after which the King was 
ſummoned by the preſident, Barrere, 
to anſwer to each ſeparate charge. So 
important a record it would be incon- 
ſiſtent with. the fidelity of hiſtory to 
abridge, and we have therefore deter- 
mined to preſent to our readers the 
examination at large. * 
Preſident.—“ Louis, the French na. 
tion accuſes you of having committe 
a multitude of crimes, to eſtabliſh your 
tyranny, in deſtroying her freedom. 


You, on the 20th of June, 1789, 4. 
tempted the ſovereignty of the peo, 


ple, by ſuſpending the aſſemblies 
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their repreſentatives, and expelling 
them with violence from the places 
of their ſittings. This is proved in 
the proceſs verbal entered at the Ten- 
nis court of Verſailles, by the mem- 
bers of the conſtituent aſſembly. On 
the 23d of June, you wanted to dic- 
tate laws to the nation—you fſur- 
rounded their reſpreſentatives with 
troops—you preſented to them two 
royal declarations, ſubverſive of all 
liberty, and ordered them to ſeparate. 
Your own declarations, and the mi- 
nutes of the aſſembly, prove theſe 
attempts. What have you to an- 
{wer ?” 
Louis No laws were then exiſt 
iug to prevent me from it.“ 
Preſident—* Y ou ordered an army 
to march againſt the citizens of Paris. 
Your ſatellites have fhed the blood of 
ſeveral of them, and you would not 
remove this army until the taking of 
the Baſtile, and a general inſurrection 
announccd to you that the people were 
victorious. The ſpeeches you made 
on the 9th, 12th and 14th of July, to 
the deputations of the. conſtituent 
allembly, ſhew what were your inten- 
tions; and the maſſacres of the Thuil- 
leries riſe in evidence againſt you. 
What have you to anſwer ?” * 
Lari | was maſter at that time 
to order the troops to march; but 1 
never had an intention of ſhedding 
blood.” — 
Freſdent . After theſe events and 
in ſpite of the promiſes you made on 
the. 15th, in the conſtituent afſembly, 
and on the 17th in the town boufe of 
Paris, you have perſiſted in your pro- 
Jetts againſt national liberty; you long 
e AN of the decrees of 
abolition. © uguſt, refpeQing the 


_ government and tythes-. Von 


perſonal fervitude; the 
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long refuſed acknowledging the rights 
of man ;. you doubled the number of 
the life guards, and called the regi- 
ment of Flanders to Verſailles; you 
permitted, in orgies held before your 
eyes, the national cockade to be tram- 
pled under foot, the white cockade te 
be hoiſted, and the nation to be flan- 
dered. At laſt you rendered neceffary 
a freſh inſurrection, occaſioned the 
death of ſeveral citizens, and did not 
change your language until after your 
guards had been defeated, when you 
renewed your perſidious promiſes. 
The proofs of theſe facts are in your 
obſervations of the 18th of September, 
in the decrees of the 11th of Auguſt, in 
the minutes of the - conſtituent aſſem- 
bly, in the events of Verſailles of the 
5th and 6th of October, and in the 
converſation you had on the ſame day 


with a deputation of the conſtituent 


aſſembly, when you told them you 


| would enlighten yourſelf with their 


councils, and never recede from them. 
What have you to anſwer?“ 
 Louis—*® | have made the obferva- 
tions which I thought juſt on the two 
firſt heads. As to the cockade it is 
falſe; it did not happen in my pre- 


ſence.” | 


Prefedent—*© You took an oath at 
the federation of the 14th! of July, 
which you did not keep. ', You ſoon 
tried to corrupt the pra opinion, 
with the aſſiſtance of Talon, who acted 
in Paris, and Mirabeau, who was to 
have 'excited counter-revoluttonary 


movements in the provinces. 
have 
TDouis I do not 
pened at that time, but the whole is 
anterior to any acceptance of the 
conſtitution— | 


+ 4 


you to anſwer?” ? 
know what hap- 


Presdent You laviſhed millions 


= money to effect this corruption, and 


you 
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you would even uſe popularity as a 
means of enſlaving the people. Theſe 


facts are the reſult of a memorial of 


Talon, on which you have made your 
marginal comments in your own hand- 
writing, and of a letter to which 
Laporte wrote to you on the 19th of 
April, in which, recapitulating a con- 
verſat ion he had with Rivarol, he told 
you that the millions which you had 
been prevailed upon to throw away 
had been productive of nothing. For 
a long time you had meditated on a 
plan of eſcape. A memorial was de- 
livered to you on the 28th of February, 
which pointed out the means for you 
to effett it; you approved of it by 
marginal notes. — What have you to 
anſwer ?” | 

Louis“ I felt no greater pleaſure 
than that of relieving the — 
Proves no deſign.“ c 
Preiden.— On the 28th, a great 
number of nobles and military came 
into your apartments in the caſtle of 
the Thuilleries to favour that eſcape; 
you wanted to quit Paris on the loth 
of April, to go to Saint Cloud. ' What 
have you to anſwer?” _ 

Louis. This accuſation is abſurd.” 


Prefident—* But the reſiſtance of 


the citizens made you ſenſible that 
their diſtruſt was great; you endea- 
voured to diſcard it by communi- 
cating to the conſtituent afſembly a 
letter, which you addreſſed to the 
agents of the nation near foreign 
powers, to announce to them that 
you had freely accepted the conſtitu-· 
tional articles; which had been pre- 
ſented to you and notwithſtanding, 
on the 21ſt * Jak flight with a 
Falſe paſſport. You left behind a: 


proteſt againſt theſe ſelf-fame conſti- 


tutional articles; you ordered the 


miniſters to ſign; none of the acts“ 


— — 
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iſſued by the national aſſembly; and 


you forbade the miniſter of juſtice to 


deliver up the ſeals of ſtate. The 
public money was laviſhed to inſure 
the ſucceſs of this treachery, and the 
public. force was to protect it, under 
the orders of Bouille, who -ſhortly 
before had been charged with the 
maſſacre of Nancy, and to whom you 
wrote on this head, To take care 
of his popularity, becauſe it would be 
of ſervice to you.“ Theſe facts are 
n, by the memorial of the 23d of 

ebruary, with marginal comments in 
your own hand-writing ; by your de- 
claration of the 20th of June, wholly 


in your own hand-writing ; by your . 


letter of the 4th of September, 1790, 
to Bouille, and by a note of the latter, 
in which he gives you an account of 
the uſe he made of 993,000 livres, 
given by: you, and employed partly in 
trepanning the troops who were to 
eſcort you. What have you to an- 
ſwer?“ 5 [22 200d 

Louis I have no knowledge 
whatever of the memorial of the 23d 
of February. As to what relates to 


my journey to Varennes, I appeal. to 
« declaration to the commiſſaries 
Q 


the conſtituent afſembly at that 
period.” one 5 

Prefident—© After your detention 

at Varennes, the exerciſe of the ex- 


ecutive power was, for a moment, 


ſuſpended in your hands, and Jon 
again formed a conſpiracy. On the 
17th of July, the blood of citizens 
was ſhed in the Champ de Mats— 
A letter, in your own hand-Writing, 
written in 1790, to la Fayette, proves 
that a criminal coalition ſubſiſted be 


tween you and La _ to W 
Mirabeau acceded. ' 


h 
re viſion be- 
under theſe cruel auſpices; ®* 

2 ale 


5 
e 
ns 
18 
yes 
be⸗ 
ich 
be- 
all 
uſe 
of. 


of You have paid for libels, pam- 
phlets, and news-papers deſigned to 
corrupt the public opinion, to diſcredit 
the aflignats, and to ſupport the cauſe 
of the emigrants. he regiſters of 
Septeuil ſhew what immenſe ſums 
have been made uſe of in theſe liber- 
ticide manceuvres. What have you to 
anſwer ? 
Louis What happened on the 
17th of July, has nothing at all to 
do with me; I know nothing of 
bm, N 
Preſident “ Y ou ſeemed to accept 
the conſtitution on the 14th. of Sep- 
tember; your ſpeeches announced an 
intention of ſupporting it, and you 
were buſy in overturning it, even be- 
fore it was completed. A convention 
was entered into at Pilnitz, on the 
24th of July, between Leopold of 
Auſtria, and Frederick William of 
Brandenburgh, who pledged them- 
{elves to re- erect in France the throne 
of abſolute monarchy, and you were 
filent upon this convention until the 
moment when it was known by all 
Europe, What have you to an- 
ſwer?” | 
| Louis—© J made it known as ſoon 
as it came to my knowledge; beſides, 
every thing that refers to this ſubject 
concerns the miniſter.” | 
Prefident—Arles had hoiſted the 
ſtandard of rebellion ; you favoured it 
y' ſending three civil commiſſaries, 
who made it their buſineſs, not. to re- 
preſs the counter-reyolutioniſts, but to 
Jultify their proceedings. What have 
you to anſwer ?”? | 
Louis— The inſtructions which 
were given to the commiſſaries muſt 
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try of Venaiflin, had been united with 
France; you cauſed the decree to be 
executed; but a month after that time 
civil war deſolated that country. The 
commiſſaries you ſent thither helped 
to ravage it.— What have you to an- 
ſwer?“ | 

Louis“ I do not remember what 
delay has been cauſed in the execu- 
tion of the decree; beſides, this oc- 
currence has no perſonal reference 


wav what was their miſſion; and I 
new none of them when the miniſters 
* them to me. 2 

<< 


— Avignon, and the coun- 


to me, it only concerns thoſe that 
have been ſent, not thoſe who ſent 
them.“ | x 

Preſident “ Nimes, Montauban, 
Mende, and Jales, felt great ſhocks 
during the firſt days of freedom. You 
did nothing to ſtifle thoſe germs of 
counter-revolution, until the moment 
when Saillant's conſpiracy became 
manifeſtly notorious, — What have you 
to anſwer ?” 

Louis“ I gave, in this reſpect, all 
the orders which were propoſed to me 
by the miniſters.” 

Prefident—< You ſent twenty-two 
battalions againſt the Marſeillois, who 
marched to reduce the counter-revolu- 
tioniſts of Arles —What have you to 
anſwer ?” 

Louis J ought to have the piece, 
referring to this matter, to give a juſt 
anſwer.” Fees | 

Prefident—< Y on gave the ſouthern 
command to Witgenſtein, who wrote 
to you on the 21ſt of Aprij 1792, 


after he had been recalled: A few 


inſtants more, and I ſhall call around 
the throne of your Majeſty thouſands 
of French, who are again become 
worthy of the wiſhes you form for 


their appineſs.— What have you to 


anſwer? 

Louis“ This letter is dated ſince 
his recall; he has not been employed 
ſince. I do not recollect this letter. 

Y 2 Prefident 


172 

Prefident—© Nou paid your late 
life guards at Coblentz; the regiſters 
of Septeuil atteſt this; and general 
orders ſigned by you prove, that you 
ſent conſiderable remittances to Bouil- 
le, Rochefort, Vauguyon, Choiſeuil, 
Beaupré, Hamilton, and the wife of 


Polignac.— What have you to an- 


ſwer?“ | 
Louis When] firſt learnt that my 


life-guards aſſembled beyond the Rhine, | 


I ſtopped their pay; as to the reſt I do 
not remember.” 
Prefident—*® Y our brothers, enemies 
, to the ſtate, cauſed the emigrants to 
rally under their banners: they raiſed 
up regiments, took up loans, and con- 
cluded alliances in your name: you 
did not diſclaim them; but at the 
moment when you were fully certain 
that you could no longer croſs their 
rojects, your intelligence with them 
y a note, written by Louis Staniſlaus 
Xaviere, ſigned by your two brothers, 
was conceived in theſe words: 
« I wrote to you, but it was by 


poſt; and I could ſay nothing. We 


are two here, who make but ane; 
one in ſentiment, one in principle, 
one in-zeal of ſerving you. We FREP 
filence ; becauſe, were we to brea 

it too ſoon, it would injure you: but 
we ſhall fpeak as ſoon as we ſhall be 
certain of general. ſupport, and that 
moment is near. If we are ſpoken to 
an tbe part of thoſe people, we ſhall 
hear nothing; but if on your part, we 
will liſten; we ſhall purſue our road 
ſtraight; it is therefore deſired that you 
will enable us to ſay ſomething; do 
not ' ſtand on ceremonies. Be eaſy 
about your fafety ; we only exiſt to 
ferve you; we are eagerly occupied 
with this point, and all goes on well; 
even our enemies feel themſelves too 
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to commit an ufeleſs crime, which 
would terminate in their own deſtruc- 
tion. Adieu. a 
L. S. XAVIERE, & 
CHARLES PHILI PE.“ 


What have you to anſwer?“ 
Louis“ I difowned all the pro- 


| ceedings of my brothers, according as 


„ AA YE ITS.” «44 T7 


much iptereſied; in dur prefervation | 


the conſtitution preſcribed me to do, 
and from the moment they came to 
my knowledge. Of this note I know 
nothing.” 

Prefident—* The ſoldiers of the line, 
who were to be put on the war eſtab- 
liſhment, conſiſting but of 100,000 men, 
at the end of December, you there- 
fore neglected to provide for the ſafety 
of the ſtate from abroad. Narbonne 
required a levy of 50,000 men, but 
he ſtopt the recruiting at 26,000, in 
giving affurance that all was ready; yet 
there was no truth in- theſe aſſurances, 
Servan propoſed after him to form a 
camp of 20,000 men near Paris; it 
was decreed by the Legi tive Aſſem- 
bly ; you refuſed your ſanMion.—What 
have you to anſwer?” | 25 

Louis“ I had given to the miniſter 
all the orders for expediting ti 
augmentation of the army: in the 
month of December laſt, tae returns 
were laid before the Aſſembly. |i 
they deceived [themſelves it is not f 
fault.” | by 
 Prefident—© A flight of patriotiim 
made the citizens repair to Paris from 
all quarters. You iſſued a proclam#: 
tion, tending to. ſtop their march; #! 
the ſame time our camps were Wi 
out ſoldiers.  Dumourier, the ſuccel 
for of Servan, declared that the nao 
bad neither arms, ammunition, got 

viſions, and that the poſts Wee 
eft defenceleſs. You waited to be 


urged by 2. requeſt made to the ** 
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ſter Lajard, when the Legiſlative Aſ- 
ſembly wiſhed to point out the means 
of providing for the external ſafety. of 


the ſtate, by propoſing the levy of 
forty-two battalions. Lou gave the 
commiſſion to the commanders of the 
troops to diſband the army, to force 
whole regiments to deſert, and to make 
them paſs the Rhine, to put them at 
the diſpoſal of your brothers, and of 
Leopold of Auſtria, with whom you 
had intelligence. This fact is proved 
by the letter of Toulogeon, governor 
of Franche Comté.— What have you 
to anſwer ?” ? | 

Louis“ I know nothing of this cir- 
cumſtance, there is not a word of truth 
in this charge.“ 

Prefident Y ou charged your di- 
plomatical agents, to favour this coali- 
tion of foreign gowers, and your bro- 
thers, againſt France, and eſpecially 
to cement the peace between Turkey 
and Auſtria, and to procure thereby a 


tmople, verifies the fact. What have 

you ta anſwer?” 15 

Lonis—* M. Choiſeut did not ſpeak 

- truth; no ſuch. thing bas ever 
en.“ 

Pręſdent “ The Pruſſians advanc- 


— 


r — -. —"— 


political relations with Pruſſia, you 
anſwered on the 10th, that 50,000 
Pruſans were marching againſt us, 
nd that you gave-notice to the legiſ- 


* ww we 


rr 


pending Hoſtifities, in confornity to 
the conſtitution. —What have you to 
inſaer? ? WE A 

- Louis -e It was: 
1 had knowledge of :it : all the coo- 


TS SW WW iT 


Cw 
-2 
* = 


larger number of troops againſt France | 
from the latter. A letter from Choi- | 
ſeul-Gouffier, ambaſſador at Conſtan- | 


ed againſt our frontiers: your minifter | 
was ſummoned” the 8th of July, to | 
give an account of. the ftate of out | 


lative body of the formal acts of the | 


only at that period 8 
not ſpoken the truth, I had nothing 
to 
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reſpondence paſſed with the mini- 


ſters.“ 

Prefiden.—“ Y ou entruſted Daban- 
court, the nephew of Colonne, with 
the department of war; and ſuch has. 
been the ſucceſs of your conſpiracy, 
that the poſts of Longwy and Verdun, 
were ſurrendered to the enemy at the 
moment of their appearance. What 
have you to anſwer?” _ | | 

Louis I did not know that Da- 
bancourt was M. Calonne's nephew; 
I have not diveſted the poſts. I would 
not have permitted myſelf ſuch a 
thing : I know nothing of it, if it has, 
been ſo .. . | 

Preſident You have deſtroyed. 
our navy—a vaſt number of officers 
belonging to that corps had emigrated, 
there ſcarcely remained any to do duty 
in the harbours; meanwhile Bertrand 
was granting paſſports every day; and 
when the legiſlative body. repreſented. 
to you his criminal conduct on the 8th 
of March, you anſwered that you were 
ſatisfied with his ſervices. —W hat have 
you to anſwer?” 

Louis“ I have done all I could to 
retain the officers,” As to M. Bertrand, 
fince the Legiſlative Aſſembly preſented  - 
no complaint againſt him, which might 
have put him in a ſtate of accuſation, 
did not think proper to turn him out 
of office. 
 Prefident—* Y du have favoured. the 
maintenance of abſolute. government 

in the colonies; yeur agents fomented 
commotions and counter-revolutions 
throughout them, at the ſame epoch 
when it was to have been brought 
about in France, which - indicates 
plainly that your hand laid this plot— 
What have you to anſwer?“ 
Lotus. If there are any of my 
agents in the colonies, they have 


| 


| 


| 
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to do with what you have juſt men- 


tioned,” | 
- Prefident—*« The interior of the ſtate 
was Cofivulſed by fanatics, you avowed 
yourſelf their protector, in manifeſting 
your evident intention of recovering by 
them your ancient power. What have 
you to anſwer?“ * 
Louis“ J cannot anſwer to this, I 
know nothing of ſuch a project.“ 
Prefident—* The legiſlative body 
had paſſed a decree, on the 29th o 
January, againſt the factious pri 
ou ſuſpended its execution. 
ave to anſwer?“ 5 
Louis“ The conſti 
to me the free ght: 
tion of the decrees.” * 55 
__- Prefident— The troubles had in- 
creaſed ; the miniſter declared that he 
knew nomeans, in the laws extant, to 
arraign the guilty. The legiſlative 


* 


= 
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body-enatted a freſh decree, which you 


likewife ſuſpended. —What have you 
to ſay to this?” 

(Louis replied in the ſame manner 
as to the preceding charge.) 
Preſident.—“ The uncitizen-like con- 
duct of the guards, whom the conſti- 
tution had granted you, had rendered 
it neceſſary to diſband them. The day 
after, you ſent them a letter expreſſive 
of your ſatisfaction, and continued 
their pay. This fact is proved by the 
treaſurer of the civil liſt. —What have 
you to anſwer?” EE 

Louis —* I only continued them in 
pay until freſh ones could be raiſed, ac- 
_ cording to the tenor of the decree.” . 
 Prefident—*< You kept near your 
perſon the Swiſs guards; the conſtitu- 
tion forbade you this, and the Legiſla- 


tive Aſſembly had expreſsly ordained 


their departure. What have you to 
anſwer?” £43 TER? 


Louis—* 1 have executed all the | 


| 
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| 


ever of the plots laid to their charge; * 


+ Prefident— You reviewed the Sil 
on the 10th of Auguſt, at five o'clock 


decrees that have been enated in this 
relpe&,”''; > + IO | 
Prefident—® Vou had private com- 
panies at Paris, charged to operate 
movements uſeful to your projects of a 
counter. revolution. Dungremont and 
Gilles were two of your agents, who 
had ſalaries from the civil lift; The 
receipts of Gilles, who was ordered to 
raiſe à company of ſixty men, ſhall be 
prefented to you.— What have you to 
anſwer?“ 


8 have no knowledge What 


the idea of a counter- revolution never 
entered my mind“, 
Preſiden . Y ou wiſhed to ſuborn, 
with confiderable ſums, ſeveral mem- 
bers of the Legiflative and Conſtituent 
Aſſemblies. Letters from St. Leon and 
others, evince the reality of theſe deeds. 
What have you to anſwer?” 
Louis“ Several ons preſented 
"themſelves with ſimilar gecrees, but 
I waved them!?! | PI. 
Preſident Who are they that pre- 
ſented you with thoſe projects?“ 
Louts—* The plans were ſo vague 
that L do not recollect them now.“ 
Preſdent. Who aye to whom. 
you gave money? a. | 


Louis“ I gaye*nioney to nobody.” 
' Prefident—fYY ou ſuffered the French 
-name to be-reyiled in Germany, Italy, 
and Spain; ſince you omitted to de. 
mand ſatisfaction for the bad treatment 
the French ſuffered in thoſe countries. 
What have you to anſwer ?” 
Louis“ The diplomatical corref 

ndence will prove the contrary; 
þefides, this was a concern of the mi 
niſters.”” | 


in the morning; and the Sviſs _ 


the firſt who fired upon the citi- 


zens.” 

* Louts—© 
review. all the troops that were aſſem- 
bled about me; the conſtituted autho- 


ment, the mayor, and municipality; 


wards repaired into the midſt of them 
with my family.” 


troops to the Caſtle ?” 


rities ſaw that the Caſtle was threat- 
ened; and as I was a conſtituted 
authority, I had a right to defend 
myſelf.” _ | ä 
Preſident Why did you ſummon 
the Mayor of Paris, in the night be- 
tween the 9th and 10th of Auguſt to 
the caſtle 2? - 22 954717 
Louis On account of the reports 
that were circulated.” | 
Freſident. . Y ou have cauſed the 
blood of the: French to be ſhed.” 
Louis—© No, Sir, not I!” 
Prefident—** You authoriſed Sep- 
teuil to carry on a conſiderable trade 
of corn, ſugar, and coffee, at Ham- 
burgh. 
of depteuil. C | 
Lovis—© J know nothing of what 
you ſay,” LES! 
Preſdent— Why did you affix a 
veto on the decree which ordained the 
ation of a camp of 20,000 men?“ 
Louis—* The conſtitution left to me 
the free right of refuſing my ſanction 
of the decrees; and even from that 


of a camp at Soiſſons. 
Prefident—(addrefling the Conven- 


Viſh to add 
*þ 
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[ went on that day to 


| defence.” 


rities were with me, the depart- | 
| queſtions occurred to the committee, 
[ had even invited there a deputation | 


of the National Aſſembly, and I after- | 
| ſame manner tothe King, and received 


his anſwers. 
Prefident—* Why did you draw | 
| whole of his appearance in the Con- 
Louis All the conſtituted autho- | 


This fact is proved by a letter 


Pu — The queſtions are done.” To | 
Louis, is there any thing you | 
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Louis“ I requeſt a communication 
of the charges which I have heard, 
and of the pieces relating thereto, and. 
the liberty of chooſing counſel for my 


During this examination, ſome new 


which were put in writing and handed 
to the preſident, who put them in the 


' The King's behaviour during the 


vention was calm, collected, and that 
of a man reſigned to the neceſſity of 
circumſtances, without the conſciouſ- 
neſs of guilt : his anſwers were ſenſi- 
ble, pertinent, and prompt. He never 
loſt his compoſure, except in one in- 
ſtance, when the Preſident read the 
charge which accuſes him © Of diſtri- 
buting money among the populace for 


| the treacherous purpoſe of acquiring 


popularity, and enſlaving the nation.” 
The perverſion of his very benevo- 


- lence into a crime, aſtoniſhed the un- 


fortunate monarch, and deprived him 
for a moment of the power of utter- 


ance—he ſhed tears—but a conſciouſ- 


neſs of the purity of his intentions ren- 
dered them tears of comfort. © I al- 
ways took pleaſure,” faid he, © in re- 
lieving thoſe in want, but never had any 
treacherous purpoſe.” 
Upon the whole, when it is conſi- 
dered that the queſtions were delibe- 


rately drawn up by a ſelect committee, 


and afterwards corrected. and enlarged 
by the whole Convention, while the 
King's anſwers were given extempore, 


period J had demanded the aſſemblage || and without even a previous know- 


| ledge 


that he was to be examined in 
that manner, it places his underſtand- 
ing in a very advantageous point” of 


VIEW, 


To keep the king ignorant to the hl, 
"i 
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of any intention of examining him, 
and then hurry him unprepared to 


their bar, was uenerous and ſhame- 
ful in the higheſf:-gree, it might have 
diſconcerted him in ſuch a manner as 
to have given ſcope to malice ; his 
enemies would have imputed to con- 
ſcious guilt that diforder in his anſwers 
and conduct, which ſurpriſe or indig- 
nation might naturally have produced: 
and it is impoſſible not to ſuſpect that 
the ſecreſy was employed for that very 
purpoſe, If ſo, all thoſe enemies have 
| been diſappointed; the malignity by 
which they attempted to obſcure his 
character, has only ferved to put it in 
a fairer light. 
When the 


king had anſwered all the 
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queſtions, the original papers on which | 


part of the accufation was founded 
were laid on the table. Valaze taking 
them up ane by ane, and reading the 
title, ſaid, as he preſented each to the 
King, Louis Capet, la reconnoiſſez 
vous? If the king anſwered that he 
knew it, Valaze faid, Louis la recon- 
noit ;”” and the Preſident repeated, La 
piece eſt reconnue.” If the King difa- 
vowed it, they ſaid, © Louis ne la recon- 
noit pas La piece n'eft pas reconnue.“ 

Theſe papers were as follow, viz. 


The memoir of Laporte and Mirabeau, 
reviſion of the conſtitution, ſigned La 


and ſome others containing plans of a 
counter: revolution. 
Louis“ I difown them.“ 
Valazè next preſented ſeveral other 
pers, on which the act of accufation 


the following. | 
FValazt— Letter of Louis Capet, 
dated June 29th, 1790, ſettling: his 
connections with Mirabeau and La 
Fayette, to effect a revolution in the 
conſtitution.“ | 


Loms—< I reſerve to myfelf to an- 


ſwer the contents.“ (Valaze read the 
letter.) © It is only a plan, in which 
there is no queſtion about a counter 
revolution, the letter was not to haye 
been ſent.“ | 
 Valazi—* Letter of Louis Capet, of 
the 22d of April, relative to converſa- 
tions about the Jacobins, about the 
preſident of the committee of finances, 
and the committee of domains ; it is 
dated by the hand of Louis Capet.” 
Louis ] diſown it.” 
Valaze—<® Letter of Laporte, of 
Thurſday morning, March 3, marked 
in the margin, in the hand-writing of 
Louis Capet, with March 3, 1791, 
implying a pretended rupture between 
Mirabeau and the Jacobins.” 
Louis“ I difown it.“ 
Valaze—® Letter of Laporte, with- 
out date, in his hand-writing, but 
marked in the margin by the hand of 


Louis Capet, containing particulars 


reſpecting the laſt moments of Mira- 
beau, and exprefling the care that had 
been taken to conceal from the know- 
ledge of men ſome papers of great 
concern, which had been depoſited 
with Mirabeau, 

Louis | difown it as well as the 


reſt.” 45 | 
Valaze—* Plan of a conſtitution, or 


Fayette, addreſſed to Louis . Capet, 


— founded, and aſked the King if he || out by the conſtitution.” 


recognized them. 'Theſe papers were | 


| April 6, 1790, marked in the margin 


with a line in his own-hand-writing.” 


Louis—* Theſe thing 


s are blo 
Valaa⸗ 4 Da you know this hand- 
Louis “ö I do not.“ 
Valaz?z—** Your: marginal com- 
ments??? | 
Louis I do nat.” 
 Valaub—*< Letter of Laporte of the 


19th of April, marked in. the * 


1 
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by Louis Capet, April 19th, 1791, 
wentioning a converſation with Ri- 
voral.“ | L 
Louis“ I difoun it.“ 

Valaxe—* Letter of Laporte, mark- 
ed April 16, 1791, in which it ſeems 
complaints are made of Mirabeau, the 
Abbe Perigord, Andre, and Beaumetz, 
who do not ſeem to acknowledge ſacri- 
fices made for their ſake.” 


Louis“ I diſown it likewiſe.” 


Valaze—* Letter of Laporte of 
the 23d of April, 1791, marked and 
dated in the hand-writing of Louis 


Capet ; a memorial annexed to it, 


reſpeRting the means of his gaining 
popularity.” 


Louis I know neither of theſe | 
| knowledge of them.“ 


pieces.“ 


Valazé—“ Several pieces | without | 


ſignature, found in the caſtle of 'the 
Thuilleries, in the g 
the walls of the palace, relating to the 
expences to gain that popularity.” 
Prefident——*« Previous to an exami- 
nation on this ſubject, I wiſh to aſk a 


preliminary queſtion: Have you cauſ- 


ed a preſs with an iron door to be con- 
ſtructed in the caſtle of the Thuilleries, 
and had you your papers locked up in 
the preſs ?” | 

Lozie— J have no knowledge of it 
Whatever,” 

Valazt—& Here is a day-book writ- 
ten by Louis Capet himſelf, containing 
the penſions he has ed out of his 
coſſer from 1776 till 1792, an which 
ae obſerved ſome douceurs granted 
to Aclouque.” | | 


2 This 1 own, but it conſiſts 
2 donations which I have | 
KA" _—_ liks of _ | 

Scotch companies of | 
os, 'Gramont, Montmorency, 


- 


whach was in 
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and Luxemberg, on the 9th of July, 
IT91.'*-. | | 
Louis—*©® This is 


rior to the e 


when | forbade the. % be paid.“ 


Prefident—*< Louis, where had you 
depoſited thoſe pieces which you 
own?“ IF 

Lours—* With my treaſurer.” 

Valaze—<® Do you know theſe pen- 
ſion liſts of the life guards, the hun- 
dred Swiſs, and the King's guards, for 
1792?” | 

Louis“ I do not.” | 

Valaze—* Several pieces relative to 
the cunſpiracy of the camp. of Jales, 
the originals of which are depoſited 
among the records of the department 


of L'Ardache.” 


Louis“ I have not the ſmalleſt 


Valaze—* Letter of Bouille, dat- 
ed Mentz, bearing an account of 
993,000 livres received from Louis 
Capet.“ 4 

Louis I difown it.” 

Falazé “ An order for payment of 
168,000 livres, ſigned Louis, indorſed 
Le Bonnier, with a letter and billet of 


the ſame.” 
Louis“ I difown it.” 
Valuze—* Two pieces relative to 


a preſent made to the wife of Poli 
r 3 and to Lavauguyon and Choi- 

Luis I diſown them as well as 
the others.” 

V alazte-—* Here is a note, ſigned by 
the two brothers of the late King, men- 
tioned in the declaratory act.“ 

Louis I know nothing of it.“ 

Valaze—*< Here are pieces relating 


to the affair of Choiſel, Gonther at 
Conſtantinople.” ; 


edge of 


Flak Here is a letter of the 
73:0 late 


Louis“ I have no knowl 


them.” 
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late King to the biſhop of Clermont, 
with the anſwer of the latter of the 16th 
April, 1791.“ on 
Louis“ I difown it.“ 
', Prefident—® Do you not acknow- 
ledge your writing and your ſignet?“ 
ouis—*© I do not.” | 
Prefident—* The ſeal bears the arms 
of France.” 
Louis“ Several perſons made uſe 
of that ſeal.” | 
Valaze—* Do you acknowledge this 
liſt of ſums paid to Gilles? 
Louis“ J do not.“ N 
* PFalaze—©t Here is a memorandum 
for indemnifying the civil liſt for 
the military penſions ; a letter from 
Defrenſe. St. Leon, which relates to 
=. | 


Louis“ I know none of theſe 
Pieces.” 

When the whole had been inyeſti- 
gated in this manner, the Preſident, 
addreſſing the King, ſaid, © I have 
no other queſtions to propoſe—have 
you 'any thing more to add in your 
defence?“ I defire to have a copy 
of the accuſation,” replied the King, 
and of the papers on which it is 
founded; I alſo deſire to have a coun- 
ſerof my own nomination.” Barrere 
informed him, that his two firſt 
requeſts were already decreed, and 


that the determination reſpecting the” 


other would be made known to him in 
due time.“ E190 tk 

After this the king withdrew, and 
was conducted back to the temple, 
in the ſame carriage, and with the 
ſame attendants that he had when he 
came to the aſſembly. The crowd 
in the ſtreets was greater than in the 
morning. The continued cries of 
* Vive la Republique P' accompanied 
the coach from the aſſembly hall to 
the temple, and the cry © A la guillo- 
, 8 a 
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tine,” was alſo heard 'more frequently 
than in the morning, but leſs ſo than 
was expected by thoſe who had taken 
ſo much pains to irritate the populace 
againſt him. | 

In the coach the King aſked Chau. 
met, the Procureur Syndic, “ if he 
thought the Convention would allow 
him to have counſel,” this man, by 
the account which he afterwards gave 
of what paſſed, anſwered . ſhortl, 
That his duty was to conduct him 
to and from the aſſembly, and not to 
anſwer queſtions.” | 

When he arrived at the temple, and 
was in his apartment, he ſent a meſ. 
ſage, defiring to ſpeak to the Mayor, 
who, being in his carriage and ready 
to drive away, immediately obeyed 
the ſummons, and aſcended to the 
King's chamber. I hope,” ſaid he 
to Chambon, that you will not de- 
lay to let me know whether I am al- 
lowed counſel ;” the Mayor replied, 
That he might rely upon being in- 
formed as ſoon as poſſible; adding, 
that he was perſuaded the Convention 
were too juſt to refuſe to him, what the 
law allowed to all.” 990.8 
Every member of the Convention 
was not of the ſame way of thinking 
with the Mayor; about thirty of 
forty deputies of the faction, called 
the Mountain, were againſt granting 
that requeſt, and oppoſed it by the 
moſt indecent clamours ; but finding 
their efforts vain, they infiſted that he 
ſhould be allowed only one perſon 


for. counſel ; the great majority on 
8 
the contrary, were for allowing bim 


three; the debate became ſo tumuF 
tuous, that the Preſident was oblig 

to put on his hat. [| This was a fignd 
to order, never given but in ca 
of great confufion, and was gener 


| 


obeyed.] The Mountain was At 


obliged 
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obliged to relinquiſh this ſhameful 
attempt ; and it was decreed that the 
King ſhould have counſel, without 
limiting the number, and that a meſ- 
ſage ſhould inſtantly be ſent to inform 
him of this. One of thoſe who had 
oppoſed his having any counſel, pro- 
112 that two of the ſervants of the 


*aſembly (Huiſſiers) ſhould carry this 


meſſage, but the Convention ordered 
four of their members for that pur- 
ſe. ' 
"After the Mayor had left the tem- 
ple, the King immediately examined 
the conſtitution, of which he had a 
copy, and ſaid to the commiſſioner, 
who was now alone with him, © Yes, 
| find that the law allows me counſel, 
but may I not alſo be allowed the 
ſatisfaction of having my family with 
me?” The commiſhoner anſwered, 
* that he did not know, but would 
go and conſult the committee.” He 
went accordingly, and returned ſoon 
after, (he informed the King that he 
could not ſee his family!“ “ that is 
hard,” ſaid the King, but my ſon, 
they will not deny me the comfort of 


his company at leaſt, he is a child, Sir, 


of only ſeven years of age.” 


* The committee have declared,” 


replied the commiſſioner, ** that you 
ſhall have no communication with 
your family, your ſon is of your 
lamily,” | 

The commiſſioner left the King, and 
vent to the Queen's apartment, where 
all the royal family were; the Queen 
Aich aſked, if they might not 
ul wait on the King, who they knew 
was returned from the Convention; 

© commiſſioner gave the ſame anſwer 


e had given to the King—at leaſt, | 


. the Queen, * let him have the 
pany of his child; pray allow his 
on to go to him.” The commiſſioner 


replied, © that as the child could not 
be with both, it was beſt that the 
perſon who might be ſuppoſed to have 
the greateſt courage, ſhould ſuffer the 
privation ; beſides,” he added, * a 
child of that age has more need of 
the care of a mother than of a fa- 
ther.” | 

The following day the four deputies 
informed the Convention of their hav- 
ing been with the King, and that he 
named Target and Tronchet as his 
counſel. 

Tronchet accepted, declaring at the 
ſame time, that he was aware the 
delicacy and danger of the office, 
which humanity to a man, over 
whoſe head. the ſword of juſtice hung, 
impoſed on him, and for which, in 
all events, he would accept of no re- 
compenſe. 

Target wrote a letter to the Preſi- 
dent of the Convention, excuſing him- 
ſelf on account of his age and infir- 
mities, and deſiring that his letter 
might be ſent to the King, that he 
might chooſe another. 

his afforded ſome members of the 
aſſembly a freſh opportunity of dif- 
playing their diſpoſition, they com- 
plained of the incidents which con- 
tinually occurred to retard the final 
iſſue of the proceſs. Offelin ſaid, that 
one counſel might refuſe after another, 
to the loſs of much precious time, 
and therefore propoſed that the Con- 
vention ſhould name counſel for the 
King, whom he muſt either accept 
or find others within | twenty-four 
hours. 5 G n 
This revolted the greater part of the 
aſſembly; and when it was aſked, 
how it could be imagined that the 
King could place confidence in thofe 


o . 


of their nomination, Tallien ſaid, with 
a a rancour that well accorded with 
Z 2 his 


, 
. 
' 
q 
| 
: 
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his character, He: muſt d the beſt 


he can; he muſt find thoſe who will 
accept, that is his buſineſs; it is 


ours to avenge the majeſty of the || 
| individual amongſt them was bribed 


nation | TY 

Fermond and Rabaut de St. Etienne 
ſpoke againſt this Savage precipita- 
tion : another propoſed to adjourn:: 
'Thuriot and Bentabole, the fame who 
bad accompanied Marat on his viſit 
to: Dumourier, oppoſed the adjourn- 
ment. Do tyrants ever adjourn their 


vengeance againſt the people?” ſaid | 
Legendre, © and yet you talk of | 
adjourning the juſtice of the people 


againſt a tyrant: This argument was 
well ſuited 
and inclinations of the audience in 


the galleries, and met with their ap- | 


In the mean time, a deputation 
from the council of the commune of 
Paris came to communicate to the 
Convention a decree which they had 
paſſed regarding the meaſures they 


thought neceſſary to follow in the 
preſent circumſtances. By this decree, 
the King was to have no communica- 
tion with bis family; his valet de 


him, and to have no 
with any body elſe, his counſel were 
to be ſtrictly examined. After having 
thrown off the clothes in which they 
entered, they were to be dreſſed in 
others, provided for them in the tem- 
ple, and under the inſpection of the 
commiſſioners who attended the King, 
and were not to be allowed to leave 
the temple, till after ſentence was 
pronounced; it was alſo an article in 
this decree, that the council ſhould 
take an oath never to mention any 
thing they heard while in the tem- 
ple. 


Decrees have ſome times been pro- 


to the underſtandings 


declared, that he was convinced that 
a very laudable ſpirit had dictated the 
| decree, which, added he, is perhaps 
too mild for the occaſion. 
ration produced violent murmurs, and 


| 
| 


| claiming deſk. 
chambre was to be locked up with u 


intercourſe i party in this aſſembly for ſaving 


| and ſympathy for an oppreſſor, haie 


it; which was carried. 


poſed, and meaſures have been 
ed by theſe men, of ſuch. a deteſtable 
and atrocious. nature, that we are al. 


moſt tempted, to ſuſpect, that ſome 


to ſuggeſt and perſuade them. into 
meaſures, which muſt. render them 
and their cauſe for ever odious and 
deteſtable, What could the enemies 
of civil liberty. do more, than that 
thoſe who called themſelves her friends, 
ſhould act ſo as to ſhock common de- 
cency, and revolt all the feelings of 
humanity.? _ urch 
This abominable decree was with 
difficulty heard: to the end ; it excited 
the greateſt marks of diſguſt; there 
was a cry from all parts of the aſſem- 
bly to annul the decree, and cenſure 
thoſe who made it; Robeſpierre had 
the courage to face this ſtorm ; he 


This decla- 


many - voices 'were heard exclaiming 
« Hors de la tribune,” out of the de- 


« know,“ reſumed he, © that there 


the traitor ; but I am ſurpriſed, that 
thoſe who ſhew ſo much tendernel 


none for the good people whom be 
oppreſſed.” | 
This gained the galleries in an 
ſtant, and they reſounded with ap 
plauſe. | 4 
Several members, however, put 11 
inquiſitorial and ſhameful decree 
the commune in a juſt light, and 2 
jured the aſſembly, in the name of e. 
cency, humanity, and juſlice, to af 
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The Covention were afterwards in- 


formed, that ſeveral people had offer- 
od to be counſel for the King ; all of 
whom he had refuſed, except M. Ma- 
leſherbes and M. Tronchet, who hav- 


ing been at the temple, and admitred | 
bers of the Convention had been en- 
| dowed with equal ſentiments of juſ- 


into the King's preſence, on the 
14th, found that he had not then 
received any of the papers he had 
demanded. 
Monſieur de Lamoignon Maleſher- 
bes was a man of an amiable and re- 
ſpectable character, of diſtinguithed 


ſenſe, probity, and learning; of one | 


of the chief families, of what is called 
the Robe in France. He was grandſon 
of the Chancellor Lamoignon, who 
was an intimate friend of Boileau, 


Racine, and other men of genius in | 


the reign of Louis XIV. | 

Monſieur de Maleſherbes diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf towards the end of the 
reign of Louis XV. by ſome very elo- 
quent and courageous remonſtrances, 


which he drew up when he was firſt | Madame de Lambelle was made un 


der his windows, on the 3d of Sep- 
tember. 
the noiſe, and recognizin 
had the brutality to invite the King to 
come to the window, and he would 


preſident of the Cour des Aides, and 
for which he was baniſhed. t 

In the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XVI. he ſucceeded Monſieur 
de St. Florentin in the miniſtry ; but 
afterwards, for reaſons which are va- 
riouſly ſtated, he deſired and obtained 
leave to retire. 


This reſpectable man was — ſaying, the fight was too ſhocking for 
enerous gner him to ſupport. _ 


two years of age; his 


to be counſel for the King, gained 


him th Wh 
© applauſe of the public, and terwards related theſe circumſtances 


with the cautious conduct of Target, | aſked the names of the two commiſ- 


ſioners. 


forms a contraſt, greatly in his favour, 


which has been condemned by all 
parties, Even the fiſn- women of Paris 


marked the di ) | 
difference, went in a body | (faid he) it can do him no. credit at 


' any time, and might, poſhbly, at 
ſome future 


od to the houſe of Monſieur Target, trouble, &} 


and. hung garlands of flowers, and 
el, on the gate of Monſieur de 
leſherbes, and afterwards proceed- 
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in the intention to inſult him, in a 
manner peculiar to themſelves. For- 


tunately for him, he was advertiſed 
of their intention, and made his eſ- 
cape. 


It is to be wiſhed that all the mem- 


tice with thoſe poiſſards. The dif- 


crimination diſplayed on this occaſion 


is a proof, that the loweſt inhabitants 


of Paris were not devoid of ſentiments 


of generoſity; and that, if they had 
been acquainted with the real charac- 
ter of the King, the ſpirit of rancour, 
which had been perfidioufly raiſed 
againſt him, would ſoon have been 
turned againſt his perſecutors. 

It will nat be improper here to 
inſert an anecdote, which does honour 
to the heart of this unfortunate prince. 


Two commiſſioners, of ung oppoſite 


diſpolitions, were with the King when 
the ſhocking exhibition of the head of 


One of thoſe men, hearing 
the head 


ſee a very curious ſight. The King 


was advancing towards the window, 


when the other ran and withheld him, 


The perſon to whom the King af- 


The King freely told. him, 
the name of the Jatter, but refuſed to. 
mention that of the former ; becauſe 
period, bring him to 

| As 
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As the benevolence of the King's 
diſpoſition appeared through the whole 
of his reign, his enemies have en- 
deavoured to conceal and miſrepreſent 
every circumſtance of this kind; but 
notwithſtanding all the pains they have 
taken, ſo many proofs of his candour, 
maderation, andintegrity, were known, 
that thoſe who wiſhed his death, were in 
conſtant dread of a return of humanity 


ple towards him, and therefore were 
at great pains to fill the tribunes with 
rſons hired to make an outcry againſt 
him, and they were ſo apprehenſive on 
this ſubject, as to ſuſpect thoſe very 
agents of relenting. 

When the King was indiſpoſed in 
the month of November, and the Phy- 
ſician Lemonier ordered to viſit him, 
ſome ſymptoms of concern were mani- 
feſted by the people, which alarmed 
the King's enemies greatly; it was 
reported and believed for one day that 
he was dead, it was inſinuated in many 
places that he was murdered ;_ and 
many expreſſed apprehenſions that he 
had been poiſoned. 

The King's appearance in the Con- 
vention, the dignified reſignation of 
his manner, the admirable promptitude 
and candour of his anſwers, made ſuch 
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| 


and affection in the hearts of the peo- 


— 


an evident impreſſion on ſome of the 


audience in the galleries, that a deter- 
mined enemy of Royalty, who had his 
eye upon them, declared that he was 
afraid of hearing the cry, Vive la Roi, 
iſſue from the tribunes ; and added, 
that if the King had remained ten 
minutes longer in their ſight, he was 


convinced it would have happened; 


for which reaſon, he was vehemently 
againſt his being brought to the bar a 
_ ſecond fime.. ; (4, | 
The Commiſſioners who did duty at 
the Temple, were cenſured for drawing 


A 


ceſſity of condemning the King with- 


| 


the beginning of the Revolution; ter. 


up their reports ſo as to excite com. 
paſſion, and were required to avoid 
this for the future. The thing was 
impoſhble, (unleſs they had been per- 
mitted to falſify,) for a bare relation 
of the facts in the coldeſt language, 
muſt have produced the eſſect they 
wiſhed to prevent. 

Terror acted 'a principal part from 


ror firſt produced the emigrations, to 
which a great proportion of the miſeries 
which France has ſuffered are owing, 
— Terror produced that ſhameful pal. 
ſiveneſs in the inhabitants of Paris and 
Verſailles, during the maſſacres:— 
terror prevented ſympathy from ap- 

aring in the face of many who felt 
it in their hearts for the unfortunate 
monarch, during this proceſs, and ter- 
ror at laſt ponounced the ſentence of 
his death. | 

Beſides the means already mention- 
ed of inflaming the populace by pam- 
phlets and hand-bills, men were hired 
to mix with the groups in the Palais 
Royal, and on the Terrace of the 
Thuilleries, to harangue on the ne- 


out further form of proceſs ; and ſome 
of theſe men went the length of afſert- 
ing, that if the Convention did not, 
the people would take that buſineſs on 
themſelves ; and afterwards executc 
the ſame juſtice on all the Deputies 
who ſhould vote for the ſaving him. 

All thoſe inhuman manceuvres did 
not prevent its being ſtrongly ſtated by 
ſome members in the Convention, that 
if the King's counſel were not allowed 
ſufficient time to prepare his defence, 
the decree by which counſel was grant 
ed to him would be conſidered as 8! 
inſult, and the trial a mockery. It was 
alſo boldly aſſerted by one membel, 


that, * It rancour, and mean felfih 
8 views 


views had not hardened the hearts of 
ſome preſent, ſo plain and obvious a 
piece of juſtice never would have af- 
forded a moment's debate.—lIt has 
been ſaid, added another, that there 
are Royaliſts in the Convention; ſo 
there are, but they conſiſt of thoſe, 
who puſh on the proceſs with royal fury 
and precipitation : men who are not for 
ting but butchering Louis X VI. and 
thereby gratifying all the Princes at 
war with the Republic, by raiſing a 
general indignation all over Europe, at 


Republican Aſſembly.“ 

| Theſe remonſtrances ſeem to have 
had ſome effect, for it was decreed, 
that the King ſhould: be allowed till 
the 26th of December to prepare his 
defence, | 

It was alſo propoſed, that during 
this interval the King ſhould: have a 
free intercourſe with his family.—This 


aſſented to by the exclamations of a 
great majority of the Aſſembly. © You 
may decree this as much as you pleaſe,” 
cried Tallien, © but if the Municipality 
do not chooſe it, he will be allowed to 
ſee none of them.” | | 
Here this man's malice carried him 
farther than his accomplices approved ; 
it was moved that he ſhould be cen- 
ſured, and that the cenſure ſhould be 
inſerted in the Verbal Proceſs : he at- 
tempted to avert this by a filly explana- 
tion, which proved ineffectual: the Aſ- 


to allow a free communication between 
the King and all his family, when 
Reubell aſſerted, that it would be 
highly Improper to allow him any com- 
munication with the Queen and the 
trinceſs Elizabeth, who were involved 
in the accuſation, as there was reaſon 


io delieye, they had ſent their diamon 
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to their brothers, to help them to make 


the manifeſt cruelty and injuſtice of a 


was no ſooner mentioned, than it was 


ſembly ſeemed pretty generally diſpoſed ' 
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war on the nation.” On this deſpicable 
pretext, the King was allowed to have 
intercourſe with his children only, and. 
they were ordered to be kept ſeparate 
from their mother and aunt, till the end 
of the proceſs. 

It had been obſerved, that very few 
of the real Bourgeoiſie of Paris, could 
of late get acceſs to the tribune,” the 
places being pre- occupied by a ſet of 
hired vagabonds, generally the ſame 
every day; ſo that when the other de- 
partments complained of being under 
the controul of the ſingle city of Paris, 
they did not ſtate the grievances in its 
full magnitude ; all the departments of 
France, including that of Paris, were 
in reality often obliged to ſubmit to 
the clamorous tyranny of a ſet of hired 
ruffians in the tribunes, who uſurped 
the name and functions of the peuple 
Souverain, and ſecretly directed by a 
few demagogues, which governed that 
unhappy nation. 

To remedy this, Manuel propofed 
that a certain number of tickets of ad- 
miſſion ſhould be ſent every day to 
ſections, to be diſtributed among the 
real citizens; as this plan would have 

revented certain manœuvres of the 
— that faction oppoſed it with 
great violence; the people in the gal- 
ſaries thundered againſt it; ſome of them 
called out, Al Abbaye Manuel, A P Ab- 
bayeUVariftocrat Manuel.” Tothe Abbey, 
to the Abbey with the ariſtocrat Manuel. 


Legendre the butcher, propoſed, that 
| it ſhould be decreed that Manuel had 


loſt his ſenſes. This ſally, the fineſſe 
of which will not be apparent to all 
the world, was thought exquiſite by - 
the people in the tribunes: when they 
had done with their applauſe, Manuel 
returned his thanks to Legendre for 
not having moved that it ſhould be 

decreed 
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deoreed that he was an ox, becauſe, if 
that had paſſed, Legendre might have 
8 he had a right to flaughter 

m. | 

Monſieur Deſeize was added to 
Meſſrs. De Maleſherbes and Tronchet, 
as a counſel for the King; the buſineſs 
they had to go through was too labori- 
ous for two perſons only, and the time 
allowed ſtill too ſhort. 
_ From the report of one of the com- | 
miſſioners, we learn the following par- 
ticulars, which, though minute, ſerve 

to illuſtrate the character of the King: 
I de commiſſioners who were ordered 
on duty at the Temple, having, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, drawn lots for their dif- 


ferent poſts, that of the King's apart- || 


ment fell to a M. Cubieres, who, with 
another commiſſioner, was introduced 
at eleven at night, the K ing being then 
alleep. He aroſe. as uſual, at ſeven, 
and took a book, which they afterwards 
found was a breviary | breakfaſt was 
brought at nine, but the King refuſed 
to eat, becauſe it was the faſt Le guarte 
tems, or Ember week; he ſpent ſome 
time in prayer, and afterwards aſked 
Cubieres about the health of the Queen 
and his ſiſter: he walked muſing 
— through the room; and then, raiſt 
his eyes to heaven, This day (ſai 
be) my daughter is fourteen years of 


age, the unhappy prince repeated the 
— expreſſion 4 voy — 
which the tears flowed from his eyes, 
and he was greatly agitated. o 
Monfieur de Maletherbes and the 
other two coundel] c e, and he paſſed 
moſt of that day and the next with 
them, und with four deputies from the 
Corention, who came with papers 
relative to his trial. 
One of the Commithoners :faid to 
Malefberbes, in a converſution apart, 
that he was ſurprized to obſerve that 


he gave the Moniteur and other jour. 
nals to Louis, becauſe he would by it 
become acquainted with many thi 

very diſagreeable, and particular to 


what a degree the people were pre- 
judiced againſt him; M 


. Maleſherbes 
replied, that the King (for he perſiſted 
in calling him the King] was a ſtrong 
character, and beheld his misfortunes 
with magnanimity. 

The commiſſioner hinted to M. de 
Maleſberbes, that by the free admiſſion 
he had to the King, he might, if he 
were not an honeſt man, furniſh him 
with poiſon: Af 1 ſhould,” replied 
M. de Maleſherbes, © the King is 100 
{mcere a chriſtian to make uſe of it.“ 

The reſolution of the Convention to 
try the King, and to be themſelves his 
judges, aſtoniſhed Europe, and was 
heard with ſorrow and indignation by 
the unfortunate natives of France, 
whom the violence of the late mea- 


ſures, or the fears of aſſaſſination, had 


driven from their country. 

Some of them, diftinguiſhed for their 
talents, as well as for the offices they 
had held in their country, were in Eng 
land at this interefting period, and 
ſhewed a ſtrong delire of doing ever} 


thing in their power in juſtification of 


a prince of whoſe innocence they al 


| ſeemed fully convinced. 


M. Louis de Narbonne, who had 


been miniſter of war, when the hoſt» | 


lities an between France and the 
Emperor, and from that circumftance 
was enabled to throw great light on 


the ſubject, wrote to the Preſident of 


the Convention, offering to appear al 
the 'bar, as one-of the defenders of the 
King, provided a protection was ent 
to make it fafe for him to paſs and 
repaſs through France. The Conv 
tion paſſed ro the order of the day * 
this requeſt, without even allowing 
I 


reaſons which M. de Narbonne gave 
for its peculiar propriety to be read. 


claration in juſtification of his ſovereign, 


chet and Maleſherbes ; from the laſt he 
received the following letter: 


the declaration of your ſentiments.— 


fire to have them printed, I am not the 
perſon who can take upon me to do 


who was my King, whatever I do will 
be confidered as done by him. Be- 


tional Convention, becauſe at the very 
time I am writing, they are proceeding 
to judgment. | Og 


they will pronounce may- occaſion ano- 
ther diſcuſſion in preſence of the whole 
nation, You will then conſider whe- 
ther it will be proper for you to publiſh 
your declaration, in favour of the moſt 
unfortunate, and moſt virtuous of men, 
As for my part, if the cauſe ſnall be 
brought before the nation, I am reſolv- 
ed to ſupport it as publicly as I can, 
even although they ſhould decide that 
| am no longer the legal defender of 
the innocent. 


In that caſe I ſhall avail myſelf of 
ſeveral articles in your letter, without 
alteration, , becauſe it is not in my 
power to expreſs, ſo well as you have 
done, certaingreat truths which it will 


of importance to lay before the 
nation. 3 


But the greateſt part of your decla- 


Err 


N S T7 err . ee e 


= 
— 


it; becauſe, being one of his ,counſel 


ſides, your declaration can have no 
influence on the decifion of the Na- 


« It is poſſible . that the ſentence, 


VMI. de Narbonne then drew up a de- 


Which he tranſmitted to Meſſrs. Tron- 


Paris, 31% December, 1792. 
« ] have received, your letter, and 


You do not inform' me what uſe you 
wiſh to be made of them. If you de- 
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ſelf, and which you alone have the right 

to certify. $3 idler 29839 ad 
(Signed) MAatESAHERBES,” 
4 inne 8 5 4 % vp 

NM. de Narbonne wrote the following: 


— 


anſwer to M, Maleſherbes. 
int 10th January, 1793. 
* In informing. me that you have 
received the declaration which I had 
the honour to ſend to you, you ſeem 
to deſire that I ſhould acquaint yoπ 
with the uſe I wiſh to be made of it. 
Allow me to leave. it to your intrepid 
virtue, and be perſuaded that I ſhall 
gratefully approve of what you think 
moſt proper. 
« At the moment of the trial of him, 
whom with pride and tranſport I would 
chooſe for my King; I ſent a propoſal 
to the French miniſters, who are at 
preſent in England, that we ſhould 
immediately ſet out for Paris, and take 
our ſtand by the ſide of our unfortunate 
King. They thought ſuch a meaſure 
would be prejudicial to his cauſe, and 
thought it would be equally fo, to write 
a letter figned by us all, demanding a 
ſafe conduct, which ſhould enable us to 


ſpective offices at the bar of the Con- 
vention. I was obliged to adopt this 
_ meaſure alone, but my letter was not 


_ conſiſts of facts perſonal to your 


ſo much as read in the Aſſembly; and 
no other means remained for me, by 
which JI could ſatisfy my conſcience, 
but the declaration on which you are 
pleaſed to beſtow ſome commendation. 
It is to you and your reſpectable col- 
leagues, that every praiſe is due. M. 
d' Arbley, one of my friends, who lives 
with me in the country, thinks that 


the depoſition which he ſends, may be 


of ſervice; he joins me in expreſſing 
the the ſame ſentiments. [© 4c) 
J have the honour to be, &c. 
a „M. DB NARBONNE,” 
Aa . M. de 


challenge the reſponſibility of our re- 


. : 


M. de Narbonne afterwards received 


know, undoubtedly, that the declara- 


what copy this has been, done; I had 
no hand in it. The only uſe I made 


. 


ment. The original was delivered: by 


dreſſed a lettex to the Convention, ret 


received in the country, where 1 


cauſe et the King at their har on Which, 
and hearing afterwards; that; MI. Target 


in that honouzable taſk, he repeated. 
his requeſt: to the Conventions but be- 


the letter which follows: Res 
«. Malefherbes, 29th Junuary, 1793. 
« Your letter of the 10th of January 


have been ever ſince the event; You 


tion which you ſent me in manuſtript 
has been printed. Lam ignorant from 


of your letter and of the declaration 
Which came with it, was to read them 
to the perſon whom they moſt concern 
ed. He was very much affe ced; he 
deſired me not to publiſh them, leſt 
it, ſhould; brisg yo⁰ te trouble, for 
oni;that] head, he obſeryed the moſt/ 
ſerupulous, attention until his laſt mo- 


him to one of my colleagues, who; with: : 
ed to tead it in more tranquility. He 
aſſured me; that it never. Was out of his 
PSſſaſſian. 4 et 1 onodt Nel ia, 
Bus have the hongur, &. 
e374: 03 «O! 4 45 1 $8 MaLERSHRR BEG“ j 
„Le Count de Lally-Tollendal had, 
as early ascthe fifth of November, ad- 


queſt ing. to be permitted to plead the 
they alſo / paſſed ta the order oſ the day: 
had deelined to aſſiſt M. de Maleſhe rbes 


fore this: ſecond application arrived. 
the; aſſociates of M. de Maleſherbes 
Were already appointed. 18 78 ;1 
n Moakteur de Joallys: bowever, While 
be: had the: expeatation that his offer 
won let he accepted; had! prepared very 
elaquent; defence; of the King, io. thec 
form of an addreſs: tothe Convention. 
which-he publiſhed, duting;the.procels. 


M. Caaales, who had been a mem- 


6 FY 


4. 


nate prince. 
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| bex of the Conſtituent Aſſembly, was at 
that time in London. This gentleman 
wrote a letter to Louis XVI. requeſting, 
in caſe he ſhould ſo far acknowledge 
the juriſdiction of the Convention, as 
to make a defence before their tribunal, 
that he would, chooſe him for his ad- 
vocate. M. Cazales urges ſome parti. 
cular reaſons for this requeſt; that ſeem 
equally juſt and generous. 
' He addreſſed the. Preſident. of the 
Convention, that he might be allowed 
a ſafe conduct, to enable him to per- 
ſolicited, and was in hopes of obtain- 
ing leave to execute; adding, that he 
did not make this, requeſt in the expec- 
| tber of having his name effaced from 
|the iſt of emigrants, for he gloried in, 


: 
: 


participating their political opinions, 


and their misfortunes. 


NM. Cazales encloſed both thoſe let- 
ters in one to Petion, Mayor of Paris, 


begging him after he had read them, to 
deſiver the one to the King, and the 


other to the Preſident of the Conven- 
tion, and requeſting an anſwer as ſoon 
he meet from Petion.” 
This propoſal of M. Cazales was 
treated with the ſame neglect with the 
others. The Convention paſſed to the 
order of the day when it was laid be- 
WW Fs obey | 
It will, no doubt, be, thought extta- 
ordinary, that the Convention ſhould 
have made the ſmalleſt difficulty in ad- 
mitting any body as the defender of 
the King, who: was agreeable to hin; 
but what is-much-moreiextraordinar); 
and muſt i be conſidered as a. piece of 
\ſtviking- in juſtice, was, to- intercept 
| papers intended for thoſe who were 
Juice, fe his defences; yet this im. 


juſtice, ſtriking as it ſeems, was(cef- 


taiily, exereiſeck tewands this unſertu- 


MI. Bertrand de Moloville late miniſ- 
ter of the marine, was obliged to con- 


againſt all the late miniſters. 

Being at London when the King's 
proceſs began, and in poſſeſſion of facts 
which he thought might be of uſe for 
his juſtification, he tranſmitted them, 
with the proofs, to the miniſter of juſtice, 
requiring that they might be delivered 
to the King. ret! 


* 


1. 
: 
. 


. 
1 
. 


| 


| 
| 
f 


6 
: 
. 
: 


Afterwards, under cover to the ſame 
miniſter, he addreſſed a packet of pa- 


pers, to M. de Maleſherbes, inſcribed, 


© pieces pour la juſtification de Loilis 


AVI.“ and "he wrote, at the ſame 


time, to M. de Maleſherbes, inform- 


— 
. 


ing him of the two-parcels, which had 


been ſent. 


Nothing can be conceived more ſa- 
cred than this depoſit in the hands of a 


miniſter of juſtice. e. 
One of the abuſes complained of in 
the ancient government was, that the 


papers ſent to priſoners 'neceffary for 


their defence, were ſometimes inter- 
cepted, and not delivered to them in 


time; the conſtituent aſſembly there - 


tore had decreed, that accuſed perſons 
ſhould freely receive all papers or me- 
morials for their defence, within the 
ſpace of twentysfour hours. 203 

M. de Bertrand muſt have been 


greatly ſurpriſed and ſhoeked, when he 
received the following letter from M. 


de Maleſherbes. Us | 


Paris, 81 1 October, 17 92. | 
packet from M. de Bertrand, to de de- 


livered' to Louis XVI. containing pa- 


© The.miniſter of juſtice reeeived a 


pen for his juſtification,” © --- 


cation with the priſoner, fent the packet 
eee s 1 


The miniſter having no communi- 


. 
1 
1 


2 
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| ehe fame minlſter has ſince received 


ceal himſelf, and afterwards>to fly tb ö 
England, in conſequenoe of à decree | 
of acculation iſſued on: the rGth of Au- 


i 
' 
1 


a letter from M. de Bertrand, addreſſed 
tome, with patcel entitled, Papers 
for the juſtification of Louis XVI. — 
Theſe words made the miniſter think 
"that it was his duty to deliver this 
packet alſo to the Convention. This is 
hat the miniſter told me when I waited 
on him, to demand the papers. 

“% Being informed that thoſe two 
packets had been tranſmitted by the 
Convention to a committee, I attended 
that eommittee to demand, in the 
name of him whoſe counſel I am, that 
which is for him, and in my on name 

the other which is addreſſed to me. I 
perceived that both packets had been 
opened. Some of the contents were 
in print, and in that packet which was 
not addreſſed to me, there were papers 
in manuſeript, which I was not per- 
mitted to read, and which they told 
me were facts. n 

They gave me, without difficulty. 
the papers which were in print, and 
- which I had already; as for'the manu- 
ſcripts, they did not chooſe to give me 
them, without an order from the Con- 
vention. 5 VE | 

A mettiber'of the committee hav- 
ing gone to the Convention with the 
papers to obtain the order, returned 
and informed me, that on this requeſt 
they had paſſed to the order of the day; 
but he did not bring back the papers, 
telling me be had left them on the table 
of the Convention. It does not appear 
that he has aſcertained by any act, that 
- thoſe: papers which were in his poſſeſſion 
were taken from him. ee 
© T requeſted of the members of the 
committee to inform me by what 
means I could recover thoſe papers, 
they all looked at each other, but none 
of them made any anſwer. = 


f 


“This is the preſent ſtate of things, 
ae I thought 
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inſiſt on this, while the Convention 
were deliberating on the ſentence to be 
pronounced on Louis. 

N t MabeHeRBES.” 
The language of this letter is very 
-guarded,; the writer has not allowed 
the ſentiments he muſt have felt at ſuch 
conduct to appear; but a ſimple detail 
of the facts is ſufficiently expreſſive. 
de Bertrand, in a denunciation, 
tranſmitted from London to the Con- 
vention, did dot think the ſame caution 
neceſſary; he appeals in terms of juſt 
indignation to the refſection of the Con- 
vention, on ſuch a flagrant breach of 
their own decrees, and deviation from. 
every rule of common equity. 

I be miniſter of juſtice informed the 
Convention, on the 14th of January, 
1793, that he had received this denunci- 
ation of M. Bertrand; that he underſtood 
it was alſo publiſhed in the Courier de 
Europe, and the minute placed in the 


hanqs of the Lord Mayor of London. 


One member obſerved, that Ber- 
trand, having emigrated, was dead in 
- aw—that a dead perſon could not be 


ſuppoſed to write or ſpeak. Another 


ſaid, that if the Convention ſhould be- 


ſtow attention on what appeared in 


news-papers, they muſt neglett the 
buſineſs of their country; and the mi- 
niſter of juſtice declared that he did 
not think it became him, as miniſter 
of the Republic, to correſpond with a 
man, who was not only an emigrant, 
but under a decree of accuſation: and 
Valaze, who was of the committee, 
ſaid, they were teized with the num- 
ber of papers ſent to them; and that 


as for the manuſcripts which Bertrand 


mentions, he knew.nothing 'of them, 


if they were not in a packet which 
the committee had not thought it 


worth while to break open... 
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I thought it would not be prudent to On-this candid and ſatisfactory ſtate 


of the matter, the Convention paſſed 


to the order of the day; by which 


means the King's counſel were pre- 


cludgd from the knowledge of certain 


facts, which M. de Bertrand thought 
material in the King's defence, which 
ſeems alſo to have been the opinion of 
thoſe who ſo baſely intercepted them. 


The day preceding that on which 


the King was to appear with his coun- 
ſel before the Convention, - Santerre 
informed them, that the King, as he 
believed, might be conducted in ſafety 
to and from the aſſembly, provided he 
returned while there was daylight; 


but if he was detained till it was dark, 


he could not anſwer for what might 
happen; ſo great was the fury of the 
people againſt him. 

When thoſe who expreſſed a fear 


that the populace would deſtroy the 


King, were the very perſons who had 
been active in exciting the public 
againſt him, —it may naturally be 


thought that the fear was affected, on 
purpoſe to prevent any attempt to rel- 
cue him, rather than to prevent his 
being deſtroyed. 


The hypocriſy that had been di- 
played, and the artifices that had been 


uſed to impoſe; upon the people, to in- 


fluence their minds againſt the King, 
and ſtifle every ſentiment of humanity 
and remorſe, are odious and wicked 
in the extreme. | 


When the deputies went on the 


morning of the 26th of December te 


the Convention, all thoſe who were 


ſuſpected to favour the King, were ur 


ſulted by the crowds who beſet the 
paſſages into the aſſembly ball, ® 


Rolandiſts, Briſſotins, and Royaliſts; 


meſt of the deputies were there by 
eight, and notwithſtanding that a de: 
_cree had paſſed the evening heſors 


0 
ear. 
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clear the galleries, and not to admit 
any until a certain hour that morning, 
the galleries were found full of people, 
who had remained there all night. It 
was, pretended that the guards could 
not poſſibly put the decree in execu- 
ion. 

g Manuel moved, that the galleries 
ſhould be cleared of thoſe. who had 
ſhewn ſuch contempt to the. decree, 
and that another ſet of citizens ſhould 
be admitted; this propoſal met with 
loud murmurs and hooting from thoſe 
who were in poſſeſſion of the tribunes, 
ſupported by. all the faction of the 
Mountain, who. ' exclaimed for the 
order of the day. Others ſupported 
the motion of Manuel. The Preſident 
divided the aſſembly, whether they 
ſhould maintain their own. decree, or 
yield to thoſe who, openly deſpiſed it 
it was carried to pals to the order of 
the day. | 


Here the influence of terror is evi- 


dent. Some time previous to the King's 
arrival, one of the commiſſioners, who 
had been on duty at the temple, pre- 


ſented a parcel of keys, which the 


King had given to Clery, his valet. 
The commiſſioner obſerved, that one 
of theſe keys opened the iron cheſt 
lately found full of papers;in the Pa- 
lace, and alſo opened other cabinets 
belonging to the King; and that of 
courſe, he muſt be acquainted, with the 
2 and papers contained in the iron 
e a « * a 


We ſee men every day, who are led 


to the commiſſion of crimes by the in- 


fluence of their paſſions, although they 
have: the ſame idea of virtue and vice 


wag thoſe who live a more. virtuous 
ue; but the conduct of many actors 
in this revolution, particularly at the 


period of which, we are writing, tempts 


5 to believe, that they had. different 


— 


| 
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ideas of the plaineſt caſes of right and 
wrong, from what have been generally 
entertained by mankind. | 

When the council of the municipality 
met, on the 25th December, to decide 
on the manner in which the King 
ſhould be condutted to the convention, 
Chaumet, the procureur cyndic, ſaid, 
that as the King could be conſidered 
in no other light than as a condemned 
criminal, ſoon. to be executed, it would 
be diſhonourable for the magiſtrates of 
the people to accompany him to the 
Convention; and, that he ought, there- 
fore, to be conducted by the military: 
only. * 

This was declaring that the trial was 
a mere farce; and that it was already 


determined of op: the King to death, 
8 


whatever proofs might be brought of 
his innocence, and whatever might be 
urged in his defence. There. is great 
reaſon, to think that this was really the 
caſe; but it is moſt extraordinary that 
it ſhould be mentioned as a thing quite 
reaſonable and proper, and it is ſtill 


more extraordinary, that it was rejected 


by only a very ſmall majority, who, at 
laſt, decreed, that the King ſhould be 
accompanied by the mayor, the pro- 
cureur  cyndic, and thirty municipal 
en 2 

On the 26th of December, his ma- 
jeſty, with whom his counſel had been 
from an early hour, left the temple a 
little before nine, in the mayor's coach, 
and was conducted, as formerly, to 


the gate of Cupucins rue St. Honoré, 


where the national guards formed a. 


line, through: which he walked to the 


Chambre des Conferences, where he 
again met his counſel. — 
General ; Berruyer, commander in 


chief of all the. military of the depart- 


ment of Paris, with all the field offi- 


cers then in the capital, who were not 
otherwiſe .- 
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otherwiſe *0n*duty, accompanied the \ ful intereſt. He no longer waves he 
| King, on horſe back, from the temple || rad of power—never more will depreſs 
| to the aſſembly hall. Berruyer inform the human mind'irito'fear—never more 
| ed the preſident that the King was'ar- || will he-elevate it /into'hope—thus're. 
rived. "The preſident deſfred he might || duced,” Citizens, ſurelv-he has à fight 
be conducted to the bar; whieh was | to demand the 'exerciſe, not only of 
| done in the follow ing order: Berruyer | your juſtice, but even to intereſt your 
1 and Santerre walked brit, 'the mayor of humanity, becauſe, oppreſſed by mil. 
| Paris, and the Proucureur after-them, || fortuties, which, in the-annals of the 
andi the King with Meſſrs. Malemerbes, human race, have no parallel. 
Tronchet, and Deſeze, followed. The Ere the prefent moment, youhare 
Preſident ſaid, < Louis, the Convention | heard nothing more than, the anſwer 
has decreed, that you fhould be ulti- he has made you. Ve ſummoned him 
mätely heard this day.“ I before you; He is come with calmneſs, 
| _ His Majeſty anſwered—*Montteur | dignity, and fortitude, and ſupported 
Deſeze, one of my counſel, will read | by the conſcious integrity of his in- 


. OI 


— 


my defence.“ err | 
M. Deſeze then read the defence as Louis can aſſert only that he is 
follows: innocent. I came to prove it to you. 


2 e I bring the demenſtration. Would to 
| *CMJECRS Rep reſentatives of the Nation, God, That at this moment all France 
e Phe moment is now arrĩved, When | could hear me; or at leaſt all thoſe 
| Louis, -accuſed in the name of the | who have received baneful impreſſions 

French people, and attended by thoſe | to his prejudice.” Louis knows that 
| | Aatlvocates, whom humanity and the | all Europe expects with anxiety the 


| laws have granted bim, ftands/forward | ſentence you are now to paſs. He 
i to preſent his juſtification and in | knows'that poſterity will one day ex. 
| whicthe will pens! e | amine it. He knows this, but con: 

| - Has influenced his conduet. | | fiders'ofily his cotemporaries.— With 


8 


Already I am convinced by the him we forget poſterity, and view only 
awful ſilence of this aſſembly, that | the preſent moment. 
juſtice hath reſumed her ſeat, and that | Had I Judges only to anſwer, | 
the deſpotiſm of indecent impatience, would'conterit myſelf with ſaying, that 
and mM-adyifed raſhneſs, has paffed | fince'the nation has àboliſhed royalty, 
away. Already am I convinced, that | the had no right to "interfere further 
the Temple of Liberty is alſo the Tem- with Louis for acts dene while he wor 
ple of Impartiality, and that the man, the diadem. But I ſpeak to, and wiſh 
whoever he may be, who ſtands in the | to ſatisfy the people, that he is inne 
humiliating ſituation of being accuſed, | cent even of charges, for which be 
will receive the unprejudiced attention cannot be conſtitutionally tried. 
of his accuſerjns J 4 hall here examine the affair un. 
„The misfortunes of Kings are der two points of view; that in which 
more tenderly impreſſi ve than thoſe of | he was placed prior to his acceptance; 
common men; and he who but lately | and that in which he ſtands /ubſequer 
filled the moſt brilliant throne in the | to! the acceptance of the conſtitution; 
univerſe, muſt excite a till more power- 4 or, in other words, that which oy 
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to his condition while Monarch, and 
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plea, in; the firſt inſtance of inuiola 


that which affects his ſituation after; || 6:19. | 


he abolition of Monarchy. + | 

we In entering on this Geld of diſcuſ- 
cuſſion, I diſcover— firſt, the decree by 
which the National Convention deter- 
mined to try Louis; and I am not! 
ignorant of the abuſes which ſome 
minds, more inflamed with paſſion than 
governed by reaſon, have pretended: 
to. diſcover in this decree. I know 


they ſuppoſe, that. the promulgation of- 


this decree preciſely ſtripped Louis of 
his—inviolability, with which the con- 
ſtitution had inveſted | him. E know 

they contend, that Louis can not ad- 
duce this inviolability as an article of 
his defence. But that this is an error, 
a ſingle, obſervation will ſufficiently: 
demonſtrate. . For, what declaration 
has the Convention made ? In decree- 
ing that Louis ſhall be judged by them, 

they conſtituted themſelves judges of 
the accuſation, which they had inſti- 
tuted againſt him; but, at the) ſame: 
time, they decreed, that Louis ſhould: 
be heard, in his, defence. It was; on 
this account, impoſſible that judgment 

ſhould precede this defence. And; 

therefore, | he. neceſſarily, poſſeſſes the 

'1ght. of; rebutting the, accuſatien 


brought againſt him, by ang Means: || 


which may appear to him, Iikehyn to 
Produce . this, conſummation, - If, the 
Principles, which Louis may think 
oper to advance, are not tenable, 
the convention, will, of courſe mot ſuffer: 
idem to oparate fin his favour / in their 
G&cilion, But »vhethor: they ate ten- 
able or; nat, the convention muſt of 
neceſſity hear them. Such are the 
Rates, of juſtice. Suclv is the da 
, Theſe, then, are principles on 


Nations poſſeſs the ſovereign power 
of adopting what form of government 
they pleaſe, and of amending or alter 
ing their conſtitution, whenever they? 
experience that it contains faults and 
imperfections. This ſovereign right 
of nations, I mean not to deny. Yet a: 
great nation cannot exerciſe this ſove-- 
reignty in its aggregate capacity—it' 
muſt be: delegated to a component part 
of that nation; and this neceſſity of 
| delegation impels an obligation on the: 
nation, either of electing a King, or in- 
ſtituting a Republic. 

Een 1789, the firſt epoch of the Re- 
; volution, which changed at once the 
| form of government, under which we, 
had lived many ages, the aſſembled. 
nation declared to thoſe whom ſhe had 
ſelected as her repreſentatives, that 
ſhe would eſtabliſ a monarchical ſorm 
L 
* Now, Citisens, a monarchical, 
form of government neceſſarily requires 
that the monarchy ſhall be inνẽ˖jàuble. 
The. repreſentatives of the French 
people thought, that as they entruſted 
tbeir King with the whole executive 
authority, it was right and proper that 


he, ſhould be inveſted with the power 
| of: judging in all caſes, that the opera- 
; 1 is authority might not be im- 
peded. Should poſſeſs, in ſhort, a, 
| payer perlectly competent; and, there · 
| fore, dgemed, that to pręſerve the free 
exerclſe of this power, it was neceſſary 
to declare it zayzalable.. , | 

On this ground the repreſentatives: 
of the people placed the foundation: 
of a conſtitution which France demand- 
ed. from them I turn, then, tocither. 
conſtitution, andilſee in the firſt chaps - 


| ter on Royalty, that- the monarchy is 


indivifible,., 
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 indivifible,- and deſcends in'antheredi-! 
tary manner from male to male. This 
proviſion naturally infers, that the title 

which Louis poſſeſſed, was delegated 

to him. The nature, however, of this 
delegation. has been diſputed. It has; 
been aſked--Mhether it was a conlraci? 
Doubtleſs it was a contract, reſembling; 


in its nature, thoſe. which cannot be 
| his oath; the King could betray it; for 
be might favour hoſtile and criminal 
enterprizes againſt the ſtate—the con- 
ſtitution has again foreſeen this caſe, 
and therefore ordains, ; | 


. diſſolved, hut by the mutual conſent 
of the contracting parties. It was a 
contract. in this conſtruction, which; as 
long as it ſubſiſted, obliged the perſons 
giving the mandate. to perform all the 
conditions under which they had given 
it, and obliged him to whom it was 
given, te fulfil the conditions under 
which he had received it. 

What, then, were thoſe condi- 
tions and the penalties? In the ſecond 
article of the conftitution of 1789, I. 
find that the per/on of the king is in- 
violable. There is no exception no 
modification but there are circum-. 


ſtances, by which he may loſe this 


character of inviolability. 

Penalties reſpecting the King's Erecu- 
live Government and inviolability. 
The firſt is, as contained. in the 

firſt ſection of the fifth article, © That 
if, in one month after being invited by 
the legiſlative body, the King ſhall not 


take an oath to be faithful to the na- 
tion and to the laws, and to maintain 


the conſtitution, or if after having taken 
it he ſhall retract it, he all be con- 
Adered as having abdicated the throne.” 
The nation here ordains that the 
king ſhall take an oath. To retract 
the oath, when taken, becomes crimi- 
nal againſt the nation. The- nation 


has foreſeen; the crime, and has pro- 
_ or puniſhment— 


nounced its 
What is it? Why, that the king ſhould 
e deemed to have abdicated the tiroue. 


$ 
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' "Hence you ſee that the conſtitution, 
| under this head, Units the penalty, o 
pꝛin i ſument but oteates no tribunal 
no trial mor even proceeds ſo far 25 
to ordain poſitive dethrenement—reſt. 
ing only the penalty on the ground, 
that the King ſhafl be prejumel to 
habe abdicated foi . 


% But further —without retracting 


* Secondly, That if the King puts 
himſelf at the head of an army, and 
directs its force againſt the nation; or 
if he refuſes to oppoſe any army hoſtile 
to the conſtitution, by every means in 


his power, he Mull be confjidered as 
having abdicated the throne. 

V entreat you, Citizens, to pay par- 
ticular attention to the nature of the 


crime foreſeen by this law than which 
there cannot be (ſuppoſed to. exiſt a 
more ' atrocious offence and which 
may be ſaid tocomprehend every other; 
for it ſuppoſes all the machinations, all 
the perfidies, all the treaſon, every 
horror, ſcourge, every calamity of ſan- 
guinary war; and yet what is the ul, 
moſt- of penalty that the conſtitution 
pronounces for the heinous crime? 


' Why, the abdication only of the !hrone. 


The ſeventh article foreſees the ex- 
iſtence of a cafe, in which the king 
may quit the kingdom, and refuſe to 
comply with the requiſition of the le. 
giſlative body to return. And the penalty 
which the conſtitution ſtill decrees 15— 
the abdication of royal 7. 

In the 8th article, which is moſt im 


portant, it is declared, * That after the 


direct, or legal abdication of the king, 
he ſnall be conſidered as belonging 2 


the'claſs of citizens, and may ten be 
| accuſed 
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accuſed and tried, in the ſame manner 
they are, for all acts poſterior to his 
abdication.” 

« Flence it manifeſtly and indiſputa- 
bly follows, that it is not till he has 
either voluntarily abdicated the throne, 
or until he has committed one of the 
crimes above ſtated, which amount to 
a preſumption of abdication, that the 
king can be conſidered as belonging to 


the claſs of citizens, and to be tried as || 


ſuch for acts poſterior to ſuch abdica- 
tion. 

It is from the moſt atrocious crime 
a king can commit againſt a nation, 
that it ſuppoſes him returned to the 
claſs of citizens, In other reſpects, the 
law is perfectly equal between the 
legiſlative body and the king. The 
legiſlative body may alſo betray the 
nation, it might ſeize the national 
lovereignty—the nation had the right 
to pronounce a penalty againſt their 
deputies—yet none has been pro- 
nounced, 

“Louis is accuſed in the name of 
the nation, of various crimes. But 
thoſe crimes are provided by the con- 
ſtitutional act and the penalty pre- 
ſcribed, ought to be applied, and no 
other, as you cannot apply a nere 
penalty, without a violation of the law, 
which the conſtitution has already or- 
dained for ſpecific acts. 

*I well know that now the nation 
has aboliſhed kingly power, the penalty 
can no longer be applied—but could 
it change the fate of Louis? Has he 
not a right to ſay, When the conſtitu- 
ton was accepted, I was the priſoner 
of the nation—Why did you not try 
me—you have aboliſhed royalty—lI do 
not conteſt your right—but becauſe 
you have aboliſhed royalty, will you 
punſh me? And, becauſe, you know 


no 2 exiſting law can apply to - inviolability as a King, you 
Bb | 
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me, will you create an er poſt facto 
law for the purpoſe; and for me alone? 
You have all the powers doubtleſily— 
but one power you have not—that of 
being unjuſt. | 
It has been ſaid, he was only in- 
violable for individual citizens. Ac- 
cording to this principle, the repreſen- 
tatives of the people would no longer 
be inviolable to the people for every 
thing they have done, ſaid or written, 
during their ſeſſion. And it is further 
ſaid, that the nation could not, with- 
out renouncing its ſovereignty—re- 
nounce the right to puniſh otherwiſe 
than by the penalties of the conſtitu- 
tion, crimes committed againſt it. But 
this is an equivocation, of which it js 
ſurpriſing any uſe ſhould have been 
made ; * though the nation could 
make itſelf a conſtitutional law, it could 
not renounce the right to change this 
law, becauſe the right was eſſential to 
the ſovereignty belonging to it nor 
could it ſay, without univerſally excit- 
ing the clamours of indignation, “ I 
will not execute the law [ preſcribed 


to myſelf, notwithſtanding the ſolemn 


oath I made to execute it fa long as 
that ſhould ſubſiſt.“ 

t has been further ſaid, that 
there exiſted no law which could be 
applied to Louis, therefore, the wil 
of the people ſhould pronounce without - 
one—Here is my anſwer citizens—TI 
read theſe words in Rouſeau's /ocial 
compact, article IV. 

«© Whenever there is neither an ex- 
iſting law nor a judge to pronounce, I 
cannot depend on the general will. 
The general will, as general, can nei- 
ther try the man, nor the fact.“ This 
text is concluſive, and requires no 
comment. 

Af you deprive Louis of the right 
cannot 
deprive 
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deprive him of the right of trial as a || 


citizen. And, in this laſt caſe, I de- 
mand of you, where are all the forms 
of preſervation? Where all the juries, 
thoſe hoſtages for the lives and honour 
of citizens? I demand where is the 


proportion of ſuffrages which the law 


has ſo wiſely eſtabliſhed? Where is the 
filent ballot which incloſes, in the ſame 
urn, the opinion and conſcience of the 
judge? I ſpeak to you with the plain- 
neſs of a free man, I look among you 
for judges, and I ſee none but accy/ers. 


You will pronounce judgment upon 


Louis though you have accuſed him. 
You will pronounce upon Louis, 


though your opinions are already 
| known to all Europe! 


Louis, in a word, will be the only 
Frenchman in favour of whom neither 
exifis a law nor any form of a law. 

« He will neither enjoy the 7/g/t of 
citizens, nor the prerogative of a King. 

He will profit neither of his former 
condition, nor of his new one. I do not 
inſiſt upon theſe refle&tions ; I abandon 
them to your conſcience, I do not 1n- 
tend to defend Louis upon principles, 
I mean to combat prejudices which 
prevail againſt his character; and 
mean to deſtroy them. 

« | am going, thercfore, to preſent 
to you his juſtification, I ſhall enter 
into the facts which are detailed in 
your accuſation. 

« ] ſhall divide this act into two 

rts, One containing the facts which 


preceded the conſtitulion and the other 


thoſe which are ſubſequent to it. 
DISCUSSION OF THE FACTS. 


FIRST PART. 


FACTS—PRECEDING THE ACCEPTANCE OF 
THE CONSTITUTION, 


« You recede, in your act, to the | 
month of June, 1789.—1 go back alſo. 


— 


* But how could you accuſe him of 


having wiſhed- at that day to diſſolve 
the aſſembly? Do you forget it was he 
who then convened and formed it? 
Do you forget that for more than one 
hundred and fifty years, Princes more 
jealods than him of authority and pre- 
rogative, had conſtantly refuſed to 
convene this aſſembly, and that he 
had the courage, that he alone dared 


to ſurround himſelf with the under: 
ſtanding, with the conſolation of the 
people, and dreaded not their remon- 
ſtrances. In fact, by the ſacrifices 
which he had made before that Grand 
National Convention, he- gave proofs 
of wiſhing to ſee us enjoy the pre- 
cious advantage which himſelf had 
granted. 

“Citizens, we too much forget what 
France was in 1789, in point of ab- 


ſolute authority exerciſed by royalty— 


and that without a generous emotion 
in the will of this Prince, againſt whom 
ſo many voices are now lifted up, the 
nation might not, even at this moment, 
have been aſſembled and deliberating. 
Lou next accuſe him of having 
drawn troops round Paris in July, 
1789, and with being the cauſe of 
commotions of thoſe troops; but ! 
can pronounce, that they were only 
intended for the protection of Paris 
againſt diſturbers. I had occaſion to 
ſee the order, when employed to de. 
fend the commandant (Bezenval) « 
thoſe troops, and whom the nation did 
not heſitate to acquit. 

But I have a ftill better anſwer de 
make to you, and the nation itſelf fur 
niſhes me with it—lt is on the 4th 
Auguſt, the whole kingdom proclaim 
ed Louis the reſtorer of French libet- 
ty—requeſted of him to unite Wii 
them, and offer together their thanks 


to the Supreme Being, and. to vote 
\ | me 


medal eternally to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the great ra. 

« The month of July, therefore, was 
at the interval, wholly out of contem- 
plation reſpecting Louis. | 
« Youreproach him with the arrival 
of the Flanders regiment at Verſailles. 
| anſwer, that the municipal officers had 
erpreſſly requeſted it. | 

With the inſult given to the nali- 
onal cockade, Louis has himſelf declar 
ed to you, that if this odious fact ever 
exiſted, he was ignorant of it, It did 
not paſs before him. 5 

« With his obſervations on the de- 
cree of the 11th of Auguſt. His con- 
ſcience dictated them; and why ſhould 
he not then have had liberty of opinion 
on decrees, ſince the nation afterwards 
granted the right of oppoſing the de- 
crees themſelves? - 

« You ſay that Louis, at and ſince 
the federation in July, 1790, endea- 
voured to corrupt the public mind 
that papers have been found in his 
poſſeſſion 3 that Talon was 
deſtined to act againſt Paris, and Mi- 
rabeau charged to ſtir up counter re- 
rolutionary movement in the provinces 
that letters had alſo been found from 
the adminiſtrator of his civil liſt, which 
(peak of money ſpent, and ſay, that 
this money had produced no good 
effect. n 121 
_ © You oppoſe to him theſe memori- 
als and theſe letters. Citizens, I could 
make ſeveral anſwers on this head—If 
| was defending an ordinary client I 
would maintain, that the papers which 
could be produced againſt him from-the 
vation of his houfe, cannot be op- 
poſed to him. PARSE. 5 
. * The dwelling houſe of Louis, it 
is notorious. to all, was aſſailed—his 
ureaus forced—his deſks broken—a 


vat number of his papers have been 
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ſcattered or loſt—the law had not put 
them nnder its ſafe-guard—there were 
no ſeals placed on them—no inventory 
made in the preſence. of Louis, as 
ought legally to have been done.— 
During the tumult of invaſion papers 
might be left or taken away, which 
would have explained others brought 
in charge againſt him.—In a word, 
Louis was not preſent when his papers 
were ſeized—he was not even preſent 
at their examination—he has therefore 
a right of denying them, and you have 
no right of bringing them in proof 
againſt him. | 

* But, beſides, what are theſe pa- 
pers? The letters, in fact, of a dead 
man—now, can the letters of a dead 
man be brought in proof ?—lf he, to 
whom they are imputed, was ftill in 
exiſtence, they could not be oppoſed 
to himſelf, without firſt proving his 
hand-writing.-How then can they 
be brought againſt a third perſon, par- 
ticularly againſt Louis? 

* It is ſaid, that theſe letters ſpeak 
of money diftributed ; but if this fact, 
which they do not explain, be true, 
and ſhould it be true that they have 
extorted from his ſenſibility, from his 
beneficence, ſums greater or leſs, is it 
not well known with what an unfor- 
tunate facility kings are circumvented 
and deceived? The copy of a letter 
to Mirabeau and La Fayette is ſpoken 
of, but the letter was only a rough 
draught, and was never ſent. Mira- 
beau and La Fayette were then two 
of the moſt popular men, they both 
loved the conſtitution ; in this ſcheme 
the good of the ſtate was the only 
end. 

« He was reproached for his letter 
to Bouille ; here there is not even oc- 
caſion for him to juſtify himſelf. The 
national aſſembly had voted thanks 
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for the conduct of Bouillè, and Louis 


moreover wrote to him the next day, | 


exhorting him to continue to render the 
ſame ſervices to the nation. 

* You have reproached him with the 
aſſemblies of people on the 28th of 
February: but popular rumours had 
drawn to the palace men of warm 
tempers, and Louis had ordered them 
to quit their arms. 


* You have reproached him with 


his journey to Farennes: but Louis at 
that time explained his motives to the 
conſtituent aſſembly, and with him I 


Now refer you to thoſe motives. 


„ You have charged him with the 
blood ſpilt in the Champ de Mars, on 
the 19th of July.—Citizens, of all the 
reproaches you have made him, Louis 
takes this moſt to heart. What! you 
accuſe him of the blood ſhed in the 
Champ de Mars—you inſiſt that this 
blood ſhall fall on him !—Have you 
then forgotten, that at this cruel period 
the unfortunate prince was ſuſpended 
from -his authority—immured in his 
palace—the priſoner of the nation— 
without any external communication, 
and — in 3 Where then 
were his means of conſpiracy to ſhed 
blood ? | 
“ You reproach him with having 
paid, from his civil liſt, /ibels to per- 
vert the public opinion; and to ſupport 
the cauſe of the emigrants ! 

* I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to notice 


what regards the emigrunts— and will 


ſhey that he never had a deſign to ſup- 
port or favour their cauſe. 

But with reſpect to the /zbels, I 
obſerve, that it was not with the ad- 
miniſtrator. of the civil liſt, that the 
receipts for all the libels of which you 
have ſpoken, were found, but it was 
with his ſecretary, who was not even 
known to Louiz—ſo that you cannot 


— 


ſations, and efface all the errors, 1 


charge Louis with the abuſes of the 
ſubalterns in their ſeveral offices, or of 
the intention which they diſcovered. 
But even ſuppoſing Louis ſhould have 
done himſelf, not to pervert the public 
mind, but to convert it, what ſo many 
factious men have done on their part 
to miſlead or corrupt, where would be 
the reproach ? 

„The nation has now decreed 3 
republic, but this was not the form of 
government that the nation then wiſh- 
ed. The republicans, on the contrary, 
were at that interval conſidered as a 
faction they were deemed fo, even ſo 
late as the month of July laſt, when the 
legiſlative aſſembly explicitly declared 
againſt this ſyſtem of government by a 
decree. 

« The nation demanded the conſti— 
tution. Then, therefore, perſons might 
write in ſupport of it—nay, they ought 
to have done ſo—and Louis as the 
ſupreme head of the government, and 
charged to ſupport the conſtitution, as 
holding royalty from it, was obliged to 
ſuperintend and preſerve the depoſit, 
and ought to have wiſhed to influence 
the public opinion in directing it.— 
What then was a duty, cannot now be 
pronounced libellous.— But if in the 
execution of the views preſented him 
for adoption, his good intentions were 
betrayed and his confidence abuſed, 
and if unknown to him, dangerous 
opinions were diſſeminated, or wile 
and uſeful ones attacked, we ſhould 
heave a ſigh for the fate of the king 
but could not criminate him. 

« Citizens—ſuch is the fir/ epoch, of 
your act of accu/alion—lI have gone 
through the ſeveral facts, and juſtified 
Louis in them, although I have not 
yet pronounced the wok p, which m 
alone annihilate all this chain of accu. 
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faults, if he had really committed any— 
[ have not ſaid, that POSTERIOR to all 
theſe FacTs he has ACCEPTED the 
conſtitution. This would alone have 
ſuffced to anſwer all. 
« The conſtitution was the new com- 
act of alliance between the na/zon and 
Louis—the paſt no longer exiſted—all 
ſuſpicions were diffipated—all diſſen- 
tions appeaſed—all prejudices vaniſh- 
ed—in a word—all e der, and 
extinct. We cannot, therefore, juſtly 
recolleſt what preceded the conſtitu- 
tion, much leſs adduce it in crimina- 


tion 


Let us then examine what /ollowed ||. 


the acceptance of the conſiz{ution. 


SECOND PART. 
FACTS POSTERIOR TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


This part or act of your accuſa- 
tion comprehends both the facts, which 
Louis was not bound to anſwer, as af- 
fefting only thoſe men, whom the con- 
ſtitution gave him as miniſters—and 
the facts which affect him perſonally 
ſince no legal right can exiſt of accuſ- 
ing both King and miniſters of the 
ſame acts, in as much as the conſtitu- 
tion has, in fact, made a declaration of 
attaching reſponſibility to miniſters. 

But the conſtitution did not make 
the ſame declaration reſpecting the 
King—did not hold out the ſame me- 
naces or puniſhment againſt him—the 
conſtitution made a diſtin& declaration 
relative to him, as we have ſtated in 
the former part -of this defence, and 
to the terms of which the nation is 
bound. 8 | 

* The King could do nothing with- 
out his miniſters; —An order, bearing 
bis ſignature alone, could not be car- 
ded into execution. It was highly ne- 
cellary, therefore, that the good con- 


| 
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duct of the miniſters he had choſen, 
ſhould co-operate inceſſantly with the 
laws, and from the preſumption of 
their being conſidered always as the 
King's adviſers, that reſponſibility ſhould. 
attach to them for all acts done jointly 
with their ſovereign. 

It is, on this account, impoſſible, 
that the King and his miniſters could 
be accuſed on the ſame grounds. Ne- 
vertheleſs, in glancing the eye over 
thoſe minifterial facts, contained in 
that act of accuſation, it will be eaſy 
to diſcern that the imputations are 
groundleſs. 


FIRST. ACTIONS FOR WHICH MINISTERS- 
WERE RESPONSIBLE. 


For example Louis is accuſed of 
having ſuffered the national aſſembly 
to remain ignorant of the Convention 
of Pilnitz! I anſwer, that this con- 
vention was a ſecret treaty between: 
the Emperor and the King of Pruffia 
—the government was only informed: 
of it, and that very obſcurely, through 
the channel of intimations from mini- 
{ters reſident in foreign courts—there 
could not exiſt, therefore, any ſubſtan- 


tial reaſon, which impoſed on the- 
executive power an obligation of tranſ- 


mitting to an aſſembly, whoſe deli-, 
berations were all public, intelligence 
of a treaty, which was ſtudiouſly kept 


as ſecret as 2 
| A 


But, ip fact, this intelligence, ob- 
ſcure and doubtful as it was, which, 
government could not conſiſtently tranſ- 
mit to the aſſembly, was, nevertheleſs, 


communicated the moment govern-- 


ment received it, o the diplomatic 
commitlee. I recur to the regiſtry of 
foreign affairs in proof of my aſſertion 
and pronounce, that ſuch. regiſtry: 
will aſcertain that the carlieſt informa- 


lion of the treaty of Pilnitz, received; 


by, 
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by government, was communicated || 
without delay, to the diplomatic com-- 


mittee. I hold in my hand theſe proofs 
—the miniſter, therefore, to whom 
this pretended delay has been attri- 
buted, and who is now no more, ſtands 
clearly acquitted of the charge. 

You charge Louis—* That the 
commiſſioners ſent to Arles, were more 
inclined to favour than repreſs a coun- 
ter revolution.” To this Louis himſelf 

has replied moſt properly and ſenſibly 
—that not the action but the inſtruc- 
tions of the commiſſioners manifeſt 
the intentions of government. You 
can find no fault with their inftructions ; 
and can, therefore, adduce no charge 
againſt government. 2 

Lou charge him alſo—* With re- 
tarding, for a month, the #ran/mifjion 
of the decree by which Avignon and 

the county of Venaiſin were. reunited 
to France. 


„ This, Citizens, was one of the 


heads of accuſation againſt the miniſter 
De Leſſart, the National Aſſembly ac- 
cuſed him, becauſe they conſidered, 
that rTe/ſponfibility attached to him. 
And the afſembly was about to decide 
on it, when Leſſart died in priſon, at 
the moment he was preparing his 
juſtification, and which with his ex- 
piring breath he averred would leave 
no doubt of his innocence. Can you 
now renew the charge againſt the 
memory of a man you deemed re- 
Jponfible ? Or much more, can you, 
after his death, bring the ſame accuſa- 
tion ' againſt the King? 


You have charged Louis alfo— || 


„With the troubles at Nimes, and 
the convulſions of Jales.” Let me, 
Citizens; conciſely aſk you—ls it for 


the King to be anſteradle for all the. 
arable from a great 


commotions inſep 
revolution?“ 


lant.“ 


Northern army. 


* But it is urged “ That he ſupport. 
ed theſe commotions, becauſe his bro. 
thers were -acquainted with Du Sail. 
But this deduttion is founded 
in error; and which is ſufficiently evin- 
ced by ſeveral communications made 
to Louis; for among other circum- 
ſtances, it may be remarked, that in 
theſe communications mention is made 
of a paper given to Du Saillant, to 
borrow, in the name of the Princes, 
a hundred thouſand crowns. Now we 
may eaſily conceive, that if Louis was 
concerned in protecting thoſe conſpi- 
rators, he would not have reduced 


them to the mortifying and wretched - 
neceſſity of borrowing a ſum fo trifling 


and diſproportionate to the expences 
which their plans obviouſly required; 
but would have furniſhed them with 
aſſiſtance more active and effectual. 

From the diſturbances in the South, 
«A letter to Louis from Wiginſthein, 
who commanded there, has been con- 
ſtituted a crime and an aſſertion made 
that after that general had been re- 
called, the King had employed him; 
but Louis gave him no place nor em- 
ploy whatever, after his recal from the 
Southern army. It has been ſaid he 
had a commiſſion afterwards in the 
Poſſibly La Fayette 
may have demanded it, and a rough 
draught of a letter, found in the wal. 
office, feems to ſupport the ſuppoſition; 
but the letter was never ſent—WigioF 
thein never ſtirred from Paris, ſubſe 
quent to his recal, and died without 
enjoying any new 

0 TI eee by Nat- 
bonne to the National Afembly, 0 


the ſtate of the army, has been made 


to implicate a charge alſo againſt Lows 


reply, That when Narbonne ult- 


ted the miniſtry, the legiſlative allem 
bly decreed, that he took with ” 


re on en 2s wood Si. ao. oo 
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the aſſembly, who had ordered their 


the regret and confidence of the nation. 

Louis has been charged with the 
deftruction of the navy, and with hav- 
ing kept Bertrand in office, notwith- 
ſtanding the complaints made to him 
reſpeting Bertrand, by the National 
Aſſembly.“ I anſwer, That Bertrand 
effeftually rebutted the charges, and 
that conſequently Louis was not bound 
towithdraw from him his confidence, the 
National Aſſembly not having brought 
any ſpecific accuſation _ him. 

« The diſaſters of the Colonies have 
been aſcribed to him.” There is not 
the {lighteſt reaſon for me, not a ſhadow 
of proof being advanced of the charge, 


to reply to it. 


« He has been reproached with the 
ſurrender of Longwy and Verdun.” 1 
infiſt that Longwy was ſurrendered by 
the cowardice and treachery of its in- 
habitants only; and in reſpect of Ver- 
dun I aſk, who was it that appointed 
its immortal commander Beaurepaire, 
who preferred death to a ſurrender of 
the town ? Lovis. | 
He has been reproached with hav- 
ing ſuffered the French nation to be 
diſgraced in the different courts of 
Europe.“ A ſingle word of anſwer 


will be ſufficient to this charge; I de- 


mand in the name of my client, that 
the office of foreign affairs may be 


ſearched, in order that it may be proved 


rom authentic records, that whenever 
he informed the government of any 
inſult offered to the French, in any 

uropean court, the government in- 
variably demanded reparation for ſuch 
inſult. My colleagues and I have not 


had time to make ſuch ſearch, but Louis 


its upon the exiſtenceof ſuchrecords. 
„Finally, © Louis has been charged 
with having retained in his ſervice the 


Swils Guards, in oppoſition to the con- 


litution, which forbade him, and to 


y Wm 


. 


. 


| their decree into execution. 


departure.“ This 1 I ſhall con- 
fute by the following facts: A decree 
of the conſtituent aſſembly, of the 17th 
of September, declared, that the King 
ſhould be intreated to preſent to the 
legiſlative power, a new organization 
of the Swiſs Guards, which ſhould re- 
ſult from ſtipulations made on that 
ſubject with Switzerland. Till that 
organization ſhould be- decided, the 
National Aſſembly conſidering that the- 
regiment had deſerved well ef the na- 


tion, ordered that it ſhould continue 


on its ancient eſtabliſhment. In con- 


ſequence of this order, the Guards re- 


mained in alu quo. On the 15th of 
July laſt, the legiſlative aſſembly paſſed 
a decree by which the executive power 


was directed to order the departure of 


the troops of the line, then in Paris. 
By another decree paſſed the ſame day, 
the diplomatic committee was directed 
to make a report on the ſtipulations 
agreed upon by the Swiſs, and on the: 
ſuppreſſion of the poſt of Colonel Ge- 
neral of the Swiſs Guards. On the 
17th a letter was ſent by D'Affry, re- 
lative to the order tranſmitted to him, 
reſpecting the departure of the Swiſs 
Guards—he refers in it to the ſtipula- 
tions, which were not expired. Ano- 
ther decree was paſſed in conſequence 
of this letter, by which, till the report 
of the diplomatic committee ſhould be 
made, two battalions of the Swiſs. 
Guards were ordered to ſtation them- 
ſelves thirty miles from the capital ; 
D'Affry, ſituated thus between two. 
contending orders, the Swiſs ſtipula- 
tions, and the apparent will of the Na- 


tional Aſſembly, tranſmitted on the 


4th of Auguſt, a ſecond letter to the 


| aſſembly, in which he made ſome 


obſervations on the mode of putting: 
10 The 
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The aſſembly, without returning an 


anſwer to this letter, paſſed to the or- 
der of the day. The decree was con- 
ſequently carried into execution.— 
Citizens, theſe are facts dependent on 
the different miniſters. I am ſenſible 
that Louis might have refrained from 
entering into a diſcuſſion of them, be- 
cauſe the miniſters were alone reſponſi- 
ble for them, but in 
them with the celerity to which I have 
been compelled, I have endeavoured 
to prove tothe French nation, that, even 
in caſes for which the conſtitution had 
not made him reſponſible, Louis had 
always conducted himſelf as if he had 
been. I proceed now to facts which 
affect him more perſonally. 


SECOND—ACTS PERSONALLY AFFECTING 
| LOUIS. 


Louis is accuſed “ of not ſanction- 
ing the decrees reſpecting the prieſts, 
and the camp of Paris.” Reſpecting 
the Jatter, I might urge, that the con- 
ſtitution beſtowed on the King, the 
abſolute liberty of giving or refuſing 
his conſent ; but waving this argu- 
ment, his refuſal might be pronounced 
a wiſe meaſure ; the decree excited 
great alarm, particularly in the minds 
of the National Guards; the opinion 
of the metropolis was divided ; a large 
party juſtified the decree ; a much 
larger condemned and oppoſed it ; the 
council even did not agree ; ſurround- 
ed by all thoſe agitations, and fearful of 
exciting diſturbances, Louis deemed 
it prudent to refuſe his conſent ; but, 
at the ſame time, he determined to 
adopt another meaſure, which poſſeſſed 
all the advantages reſulting from the 
decree, without any of its objeCtions. 
He formed a camp at Soiſſons, and the 
effect has been, that this meaſure has 
produced the moſt important effects to 
the nation; for the camp of Soiſſons has 


glancing over 


beeneſſentially ſerviceable to the French 


army, while, in fact, that of Paris would 
have been totally uſeleſs. 

With reſpect to the decree, relative 
to the priefts, the conſcience, citizens, 
of no man ſhould be compelled, Louis 
felt that he ſhould wound his own, if 
he ſanctioned that decree, and though 
his motives might be erroneous, hi 
error, at leaſt, was that of virtue: 
However, therefore, we may blame 
the effects, it is impoſſible but that we 
ſhould reſpect the cauſe. 
He is accuſed of © writing a letter 
to the Biſhop of Clermont, informing 
him, that he was diſpoſed to re-eſta- 
bliſth the Catholic * of xeligion, 
when it ſhould be in his power.“ But 


this was an opinion purely religious 


and which he was, therefore, at liberty 
to entertain ; forthis liberty is contain- 
ed in the conſtitution, though not in 
the civil conſtitution of the clergy. 
Moreover, Louis, in fact, wrote this 
letter antecedent to the period in which 


he aſſented to the conſtitution ; and 


when he did accept the conſtitution, 
he avowed that he did not think it free 
from ſpots ; and expreſſed hopes at the 


ſame time, that it would undergo legal 


alterations; but ſurely ſuch hopes ca 
not be conſtrued into an intention of de 
ſtroying or ſubverting the conſtitution: 

Louis has been accuſed of * having 
continued his guards in his pay, afte 
the aſſembly had ordered them to be 
diſbanded.” On this ſubject of acct 
ſation, citizens, ſeveral anſwers'offe 
themſelves. In the firſt place, it car 
not be denied, that Louis was at 
berty to ſanction the decree, which od 
nounced the order for diſbanding hi 
guards, for he had received them from 
the conſtitution ; and, therefore, he 
could not be deprived of them but by 


his own conſent. Nevertheleſs, tbe 
National 
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vember, 1791, the emigrants wanted 
to purchaſe cannon and other imple- 
ments of war, which the inhabitants 
of Frankfort refuſed to fell ; Louis on 


ational Aſſembly requeſted him to 
. them, . he conſented. But 
as the decree granted him the power 
of eſtabliſhing anew this ſame guard, 
and of filling it partly with the ſame 
men, it was neceſſary that till the freſh 
eſtabliſhment ſhould be compleated, 
he ſhould continue to allow their former 
pay. It was an act —_ wail err 
and of humanity ; beſides, he did not 
adopt this mode of conduct clandel- 
tinely, he adopted it by a public order. 
It has been ſaid, that among theſe 
guards, there were many notorious for 
their diſaffection. In the firſt place, 
no ſpecific or poſitive charge of diſaf- 
fection was ever made. In the ſecond 
place, I have no right to admit or to ſay, 
that they are guilty of a charge, on 
which they have not been tried. Third- 
ly, thoſe whom Louis ſhould deem to 
be diſaffected, would not have been 
admitted into the new organization of 
the regiment ; but it would have been 
barbarous in Louis to have refuſed 
them that aſſiſtance of which they were 
in ſo much need. | 
Louis has been further accuſed of 
aſſiſting the emigrants! | 


Of correſponding with his brothers. 


Of heading, by means of his ambaſ- 
ſadors, the confederacy againſt France. 

And of poſſeſſing an influence in the 
court of Vienna.” | 

| centre, legiſlators, all theſe charges, 
becauſe they are contained in the ſame 
article of accuſation. In the firſt place 
| anſwer, that in all the actions of 
his 2 Louis never ceaſed to 
teſtify his ſtrongeſt diſapprobation of, 
and oppoſition to the efforts of the 
migrants. His proclamations ſhew 
it, and his tranſactions with foreign 
nations demonſtrate it. The follow- 
ng fact likewiſe is powerfully in proof 


— — 
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of = afſertion. In the month of No- 
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being informed of the circumſtance by 
his reſident in that city, ordered him 
to thank the magiſtrate of Frankfort 
for his conduct, and to invite him to 
perſiſt in his refuſal. 

So much for the public conduct of 
the King. But what of his private 
conduct? Succours of money have 
been mentioned ; but citizens, there 
exiſts not a ſingle emigrant to whom 
Louis has given the ſmalleſt pecuniary 
aſſiſtance. It is true he aſſiſted his ne- 
phews, when their father was no longer 
able to do it. But who can call this a 
crime? One of his nephews was but 
eleven years old—the other fourteen, 
when their father quitted France: 
Can they be called emigrants ? For 
though the convention has lately paſſed 
a law ſpecifying the age of emigrants, 
no law of the deſcription exiſted at the 
eee of his nephews leaving France. 

as it incumbent, therefore, on him 
to ſmother all ſentiments of humanity 
towards ſuch tender objects, or be- 
cauſe he was a King ſhould he ceaſe to 
be a relation ? 

It is acknowledged alſo, that he be- 
ſtowed ſome preſents on the govern- 
ante of his children. But let it be con- 
ſidered, that ſhe had been their go- 
verneſs, and had. left France in 1789. 
To Choiſeul Beapre, likewiſe, and 
Lavanguion, two of his attendants 
in his youth, he had made a preſent ; 
But Beapre had retired to Italy, an- 
Lavanguion to Spain, at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, and nei- 
ther have borne arms F rv France. 

He gave aſſiſtance to Rochefort, men- 
tioned alſo in the articles of accuſa- 
tion; but Rochefort has not emigrated. 

Cc | Accuſed 


"=. 
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Accuſed likewiſe of giving a ſum of 
money to Bouille, but it was for his 
journey to Montmedy, and to Hamtl- 
ton, but it was to defray his expences 
of the ſame journey, which he was un- 
able himſelf to have done. 


It has been aſſerted that Bouille re- 
mitted to Monſieur, by order of Louis, 
above fix hundred thouſand livres.— 
An equivocal term, citizens, has given 
riſe to this ſerious charge, which, in 
point of fact, is utterly without foun- 
dation, Bouille ſays in his account— 
Remitted to Monfieur (the King's bro- 
ther) by his order. This order 1s evi- 
dently the order of Monſieur, and not 
that of Louis. The miſtake ariſes from 
the redundant appellation of the king's 
brother. I contend, and Louis chal- 
lenges all proof to the contrary, that 
he never remitted any pecuniary aſſiſt- 
ance to Monfieur; all he advanced 
was the ſum of 400,000 livres to diſ- 
charge an old debt of his other brother, 
for which he had pledged his ſecurity, 
and concerning which he choſe not to 
violate his honour and engagement. 
And, moreover, as the debt was paid 
to a creditor in France, the tranſaction 
had net the ſlighteſt relation to any act 
of emigration. : s 

He is reproached © with having in- 
fluenced the court of Vienna.” A let- 
ter from Dumourier to Monſieur, is 
deduced in proof. In this letter Du- 
mourier appears to preſent Breteuil to 
him as having ſome influence at the 
court of Vienna, and propoſes, at the 
ſame time, that Breteuil was acquainted 
with the inclinations of the King. 


In the firſt place, it was but a letter 
of Dumourier, who was the prince's 
agent at the foreign courts, and not the 
agent of Louis. His opinion, there- 
fore, can have no weight. 


| the firſt, that two months befo 
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And ſecondly, that opinion is ng 
roof whatever of the exiſtence of the 
fa of which Dumourier ſpeaks, that 
Breteuil was acquainted with the ſenti. 
ments of the King. 

A letter of Toulongeon has been 
much quoted, which was written at à 
time then he was going to Vienna, 
and in which he pretends to ſay, that 
the King condeſcended to inform him 
that he approved of his conduct. But 
I muſt confeſs the letter of Toulongeon 
appears to me to be very ſuſpicious. 
There is the name of one Vallery men- 
tioned in it, as the nephew of Toulon- 
geon, and a lieutenant-colonel. 

The fact is, that Vallery is the cou- 
ſin, and not the nephew of Toulon- 
geon, and no lieutenant-colonel. Nou, 
is it to be ſuppoſed, that Toulongeon 
ſhould be ſo egregiouſly miſtaken in 
circumſtances that ſo immediately con- 
cern a near relation? But waving 
this ſtrong ground of ſuſpicion of the 
authenticity of the alledged letter, 
would not the falſehood of the aſler- 
tion be ſufficiently teſtified by remark- 
ing that it is to the princes, the bro- 
thers of Louis, to whom Toulongeon 
wrote, but without giving the lealt 
clue or proof of ſo important an aſſer- 
tion as that of the real will of the 
King. | 

A letter from Choiſeul Goufher has 
been produced againſt Louis, by which 
it appears that Gouffier has endes- 
voured to cement the alliance of Tur 
key with Auſtria ; from the one ei- 
cumſtance it was thought, that fince 
Gouffier had been the ambaſſador of 
Louis, his projects might be attributes 
to Louis himſelf. 

In order to reply to this charge, | 
deſire only the jetter of Choiſeul— 
This letter in fa& proves two thay 

re 


recal, 
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the princes, but had received no an- 
(wer. The firſt ſentence begins in this 
manner: Although I have not receiv- 
ed your royal highnefſes' orders, which 
I had the preſumption to ſolicit two 
months ago, I hope that you deign to 
receive the homage of my devotion and 
unalterable fidelity. The ſecond is, 
that three days after his recal, and on 
account of this recal, Choiſeul Gouther 
determined to repeat anew the offer 
of his ſervice to the princes, and to 
adopt ſchemes againſt the national 
ambaſſador, who had been ſent to re- 
r him. The proof reſults from the 
ollowing ſentence : * 7 have received 
three days ago my letters of recal ; they 
inform me that M. de Simonville is ap- 
pointed in my ftead ; the projects, there- 
fore, of this national ambaſſador are no 
longer doubtful, and your royal high- 
refſes are loo enlightened not to perceive 
the fatal conſequence of the negoctation 
wth which he is charged.” 
therefore, Choiſeul who wrote and 
acted, who recalled by Louis, offered 
his ſervices to the princes, who at- 
tempted to keep his poſt in oppoſition 
to his recal, and yet Louis is accuſed. 
4 Note, without date, has been ad- 
duced againſt Louis, ſaid to have been 
Written to him by Monſieur, in the 


name of his two brothers, and found 


amongſt his papers. Louis has declared 
that it is not in his power either to avow 


or conteſt the note, but which, if ge- 


nuine, is the act not of him but of his 
other; and the billet proves evidently, 
uis had no correſpondence with 
them, for it neither alludes to intelli- 
dence received antecedent, nor to any 
anſwer expected poſterior to it. 
N. to the imputation of a conſider- 
r trafic carried on by Louis, and 
ch it is pretended, the papers of 


It was, 
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ꝛecal, Gouffier offered his ſervices to || Septeuil ſtrongly prove, you have your- 


ſelves acquitted him of this, you have 
only offered it as a queſtion. Indeed 
Septeuil's own conduct ſufficiently 
evinces that his agency for Louis was 
no more than being entruſted with ſe- 
veral ſums to be diſtributed according 
to the orders of Louis in charities. 
He has been accuſed of © having 
bribed ſeveral members of the legiſla- 
tive aſſembly, and cauſed, by corrupt 
means, the paſling of ſeveral decrees 
reſpecting the liquidation of the ex- 
pences of his houſehold, and of the 
penſions on the civil liſt ; but unfortu- 
nately for this accuſation, the plan re- 
duced the liquidation of the offices ten 
millions ; it reduced the national bur- 
then ten millions, and charged the 
civil liſt with the intereſt. A corruption 
which turns to the profit of perſonal 


- intereſt, may be conceived ; but a cor- 


ruption that leaves us all the ſhame, 
and to others all the profits, is not to be 
imagined, 

Another imputation has been caſt 
upon Louis, which as ſoon as promul- 
gated, was likely to excite great in- 
dignation, and which with reaſon, ap- 

eared to him of a very ſerious nature. 

t was a charge That he continued 
in pay all his body guards who were at 
Coblentz.” g 

In examining this charge, I heſitate 
not, legiſlators, to declare to you, that 
it made an afflicting impreſſion on me; 
ſuſpected the good faith of Louis, for 
the papers appeared to me deciſive; 
but I now acknowledge my error; the 
defence of Louis has opened my eyes, 
and I will now make him full repara- 
tion. A ſingle but deciſive word will 
acquit him of the heavy imputation. 

All the papers refer to the month of 
October, 1791. Hear what tle ad- 
miniſtrator of the civil liſt writes to its 

Cc2 treaſurer 
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treaſurer in the ſucceeding month of 
November. © © | 
* $18, | 

« It is the King's intention to con- 
tinue to the officers and ſoldiers of the 
four companies of his body guards, 
their former pay till his Majeſty has 
made a final deciſion ; but his Majeſty 
commands that the amount of their pay 
ſhall not be as formerly, delivered to 
the major, and that in future each in- 
dividual officer or ſoldier ſhall be paid 
at the civil liſt office, upon giving a 
receipt, accompanied with a certificate 
of his living in /he kingdom. His Ma- 
jeſty has alſo ordered me to inform you, 
that the ſame rules are to be obſerved 
with reſpect to the ci-devant regiment 
of French guards, to whom he allows 


the continuance of their former pay. 


I give you further notice, Sir, that his 
Majeſty has ordered to be diſcontinued 
from the firſt of July laſt, the payment 
of all the expences of the body guards, 
except as before-mentioned, their own 
pay, and the uſual allowance, for the 
ſubſiſtence of their horſes.” 

It is not neceſſary, legiſlators, for 
me to make any obſervations on the 
above document. You are ſenſible it 
fully acquits him of the accuſation, 
yet to what reflections had this circum- 
ſtance given birth! All the documents 
which conſtituted the fundamental 
principal of the imputation have re- 
' ceived the greateſt poſfible degree of 
publicity.—Louis, m conſequence, has 
been reproached throughout Europe ; 
while the only document among his 
papers neceffary to his juſtification has 
remained in concealment ; but an au- 
thentic copy of which he at length 
obtained, after much trouble, from the 

oper office, and which he has now 
produced to the eyes of the whole 
world. 


| 


of ſome error on the part o 
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Finally, I arrive at that day of dif. 
aſter and diſmay, the 10th of Auguſt, 
Repreſentatives of the people, I entreat 
you in this moment, not to conſider 
the advocates of Louis merely as ad- 
vocates: we poſſeſs the feelings of con 
ſcience; we conſtitute a part of the 
people ; we feel all that they feel, and 
deſire all that they deſire; we have 
wept, and ſtill weep over the events of 
the 10th of Auguſt; and if we had 
believed Louis to be the author of the 
dreadful diſaſters of that day, you 
would not have now ſeen us at your 
bar affording him our ſupport. | 

Legiſlators, all your ſucceſſes ſubſe- 
quent to the above day, which you 
have dignified with the appellation of 
immortal, ſhould urge you to be gener- 
ous ; but we only aſk you to be juſt, 
—Recollett the day of the preceding 
20th of June: recolle& the refuſal ot 
Louis to comply with the demands of 
an armed multitude, that had invaded 
his palace: recolle& his perſeverance 
in his refuſal, though in the utmo 
perſonal danger; a perfeverance that 
increaſed the irritation of the mull. 
tude. Recolle& that freſh proſpetis 
of tumults and attacks opened on his 
mind ; reports of conſpiraces and plots 
for carrying him off. | 

From this period Louis felt the cf. 
tical poſture of affairs; he ſaw the cur 
rent of the public mind, he received 
daily accounts of the opinions of the 


capital; he marked the progrels of 


thoſe agitations ; he was apprehenſſie 
f the multi. 
tude; he was alarmed for the ſafety 0 
his houſe; he began to adopt ſome 
defenſive meaſures : he ſurrounded 
himſelf with the national guards; he 
ſtationed the Swiſs in his palace; he 
held a more immediate correſpondencè 
with the popular power; in ſhort, 
neglecte 


neglected no precautions which pru- 
dence dictated, and which the impend- 
ing danger made him ſuppoſe to be 
neceſſary. The 9th of Auguſt came; 
freſh alarms were infuſed into his mind, 
Bodies of inſurgents and extenſive pre- 
parations were mentioned, and the 
night of the 9th was predicted to pro- 
duce ſlaughter and diſmay. The pre- 
cautions of Louis were conſequently 
redoubled ; the number of the national 
guards, who guarded the palace, was 
increaſed, the Swiſs placed on guard ; 
the different powers ſummoned. The 
department, the municipal officers, 
were directed to attend him, together 
with all thoſe magiſtrates whom he 
conceived to poſſeſs an aſcendanc 
over the minds of the people ; those 
magiſtrates commanded, in the name 
of the laws, the national troops, and 
the Swiſs guards, not to ſuffer the 
palace to be forced. 

They gave orders which in the preſ- 
ſure of the moment ſeemed to be ne- 
ceſſary. The mayor himſelf viſited the 
different poſts ; ſoon, however, did 
the alarm-bell ring, the generale beat 
to arms; the people aſſembled. Some 
hours elapſed in agitations that pro- 
duced no effect. Towards the dawn 
of the day the people began their 
march. They directed their career to- 
wards the Thuilleries; each was 
armed; the artillery followed them; the 
cannons were pointed to the gates of 
the palace; the people arrived there. 
The Procureur general Syndie of the 
department of Paris immediately ad- 
vanced, accompanied by the municipal 
ofticers, and addreſſed the people. 
© repreſented, that aſſembled in ſo 
ge a number, they could neither pre- 
ent a petition to Louis, nor to the na- 
nonal aſſembly; he entreated them to 
name twenty. Theſe intreaties were 
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ineffectual. In the mean while the 
number of the people received a large 
addition; an immenſe multitude ſta— 
tioned themſelves upon the Place du 
Carouſel ; the danger increaſed. The 
magiſtrates informed of theſe circum- 
ſtances again appeared before the 
troops. The procureur-general read 
the 5th article of the law of the 3d of 
October: he entreated them to defend 
the palace of the King, whole authority 
had been conſtituted by the laws; he 
gave with regret orders to repel force 
by force. The troops replied alone by 
a general diſcharge of cannon. The 
procureur- general Syndic immediately 
returned to the palace, informed Louis 
of the imminence of the danger, and 
that no ſuccour was to be expected. 
Louis, who ſome hours ſince had ſent 
his miniſters to the national aſſembly, 
to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of a deputation, 
now ſent again to inform them of his 
increaſing danger. The national aſ- 
ſembly remained filent as the grave. 

The procureur-general Syndic, and 
two other members of the department, 
then propoſed to the King to ſeek an 
aſylum in the boſom of the national 
aſſembly for himſelf and family. He 
felt the neceſſity of the meaſure, and 
adopted it. One hour afterwards our 
misfortunes began. 

He is accuſed of having paſled the 
morning in reviewing the troops. The 
ſame accuſation may be brought againſt 
the Mayor. Louis poſſeſſed a legal 
authority, and had the right of protect- 


| ing his palace : he had the right of ex- 


pecting ſecurity from the laws; how 
therefore- can he be reproached with 
having taken thoſe precautions that 
were neceſſary to procure obedience 
to the laws ? It has been alledged 
againſt him as a crime, that he ſtationed 


troops in his palace. Was it neceſſary 
then 
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people to invade it; that he ſhould 


not the power, entruſted to him by. the 
conſtitution, require that he ſhould 
ſuffer no invaſion of his truſt ? 

I know that it has been ſaid, that he 
occaſioned the inſurrection for the pur- 
poſe of accompliſhing his views. But 
whoat this moment knowsnot, that long 
before the 10th of Auguſt the events of 
that day were prepared, thought on, 
and cheriſhed in filence ; that the ne- 
ceſſity of an inſurrection againſt Louis 
vas ſuppoſed to exiſt; and that the in- 
ſurredtion had its agents, its Pontrivers, 
its cabinet, and its directors? Who is 
ignorant that plans were combined? 
leagues, forms, treaties figned? Who 
knowns not, that every thing was con- 
ducted, arranged, and executed for the 
conſummation of that great object that 


uas to produce thoſe advantages which 


France now enjoys? Theſe are facts 
that cannot be controverted ; they are 
notorions ; they reſound through the 
whole nation ; they occurred in the 
midſt of you ; even in this ſpot, on 
which I am now ſtanding. The glory of 
that 10th of Auguſt has beenobſtinate- 
ly diſputed. I mean not to conteſt 
this glory ; I mean not to attack the 
cauſes of the inſurrection; I mean not 
to attack its effects; I only contend, 
that as the inſurrection exiſted long be 

fore the 10th of Auguſt, it is impoſſible 
that Louis could be the aggreſſor; 
you nevertheleſs accuſe him. 

You accuſe him of the bloodſhed on 
that day. 

You would have this blood cry out 
for vengeance againſt him : what ! 
againſt him, who, in order to prevent 
this effuſion, came himſelf to the na- 
tional aſſembly? againſt him who, 
through the whole courſe of his life, never 
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then that he ſhould tamely permit the || gave Come 
u who, on the 6th o 
ſubmit to their violence? Beſides, did 


order? againſt him, 
October, at Verſailles 
would not ſuffer his own guards to 
protect him? againſt him, who at Var. 


ennes ſubmitted himſelf to the ſituation 


of a captive, rather than occaſion the 
death of a ſingle man? againſt him, 
who on the 20th of June, refuſed all 
proffered aſſiſtance, and remained 
alone in the middle of his people; 
Men of France, the revolution 
which has regenerated you, has deve. 
loped great virtues ; but take care that 
it weakens not in your ſouls the ſenti 
ments of humanity, without which yoy 
canonly poſſeſs the ſemblance of virtue, 
Here what hiſtory will ſay, 
Louis aſcended the throne of 
France only twenty years old; yet at 
that early age he afforded an example 
of the purity of his manners : no cul- 
pable weakneſs, no corrupt paſſions 
were diſcoverable in him; c&conomi- 
cal, ſeverely juſt, he evinced himſelf to 
be the conſtant friend of the people. 
The people requeſted the abolition ot 
a tax that burthened them ; he abo- 
liſhed it. The people intreated the 
abolition of feudal — ; he ſet the 
example, by putting an end to it in his 
dominions. The people ſolicited a re- 
form in the criminal law; it was re- 
formed. The people wiſhed that 
thouſands of Frenchmen, whom the 
rigour of cuſtom had till then deprived 
of thoſe rights belonging to citizens, 
ſhould recover thoſe rights; he acced- 
ed to their wiſhes. The people aſked 
for liberty—he gave it to them : he 
began by making a ſacrifice to the 
people of his own privileges ; and yet 
in the name of his people it is demanded 
on this day that Citizens, I will not 
finiſh the ſentence—I pauſe before 
hiſtory herſelf—recollect that ſhe vil 


be the judge of your conduct, * 
| | a 
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that her deciſion will be the deciſion 
of all ages.“ 


Signed) 
Ge Louis. 
DEsEZ E. 
MALESHERBEsS. 
TRONCHET. 


During the defence, M. Deſeze was 
obliged to ſtop two or three times :, at 
thoſe intarvals the King was obſerved 
to ſpeak to one or other of his counſel, 
which he did with a ſmiling counte- 
nance, 

When the defence was finiſhed, he 
aroſe, and holding a paper in his hand, 
pronounced in a calm manner, and 
with a calm voice, what follows. 
Citizens, you have heard my de- 
fence: I now ſpeak to you, perhaps 
for the laſt time, and declare that my 
counſel have aſſerted nothing to you 
but the truth; my conſcience re- 
proaches me with nothing; I never 
was afraid of having my conduct in- 
veſtigated ; but I obſerved with great 
uneaſineſs, that I was accuſed of giv- 
ing orders for ſhedding the blood of 
the people on the 10th of Auguſt. 
The proofs I have given through my 
whole life of a contrary diſpoſition I 
hoped would have ſaved me — ſuch 
an imputation, which I now ſolemnly 
declare is intirely groundleſs.” The 
preſident ordered the keys to be ſhewn 
to the King, and aſked if he knew 
them. The King anſwered, that he 
remembered to have given a parcel of 
keys to Clery ; but it was ſo long ſince 
he had made uſe of them, that he did 
= know whether theſe were the 

e. 

The preſident having aſked, © whe- 
— he wiſhed to ſay any thing far- 
ther,” and being anſwered in the ne- 
gave, the King withdrew into the 

amber of conferences. Obſerving 


| 
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that M. Deſeze was greatly heated, he 
expreſſed anxiety about his health, and 
enquired whether he could not find 
means to change his linen? 

On the way from the Temple to the 
aſſembly, ſome perſon in the carriage 
with the King made mention of ſome 
of the Roman hiſtorians; which gave 
him occaſion to ſay, that he preferred 
Tacitus to Livy ; he accuſed the latter 
of having wits hg ſpeeches for the 
generals, which had certainly never 
been pronounced. On his return from 
the aſſembly he preſerved the ſame 
ſerenity. The procureur had his hat 
on, which had not been the caſe when 
he was in the carriage with the Kin 
the firſt time he went to and from the 
convention. The King took notice of 
this piece of rudeneſs, by ſaying, 
you had forgot your hat the laſt time 
you attended me; but you have been 
more careful of your health on this 
occaſion.“ 

Obſerving that the procureur bowed 
and waved his hand, with a look of 
familiarity, to ſome perſons in the 
ſtreets, the King ſaid, “I ſuppoſe 
theſe are citizens of your ſeCtion?” 
The procureur anſwered, No; they 
do not belong to my ſection; but they 
were members of the general council 
of the 10th of Auguſt, whom I always 


ſee with pleaſure.” 


The mayor held his ſnuff box in his 
hand : the ſecretary of the municipa- 
lity looking at a portrait of M. Cham- 
bon's wife on the lid, made the uſual 
obſervation, that the original was hand- 
ſomer than the portrait, The King 
alſo deſired to ſee it; which having 
done, he ſaid that M. Chambon was 
happy in poſſeſſing a woman more 
beautiſul than ſuch a portrait, | 

The King arrived at the Temple in 


ſafety, though the cries of the rabble 


Were 


| 
| 
| 
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were more noiſy and frequent than on 
the former day. He had no ſooner 

withdrawn from the aſſembly, than 

Manuel propoſed that the King's de- 

fence ſhould be printed, and ſent to 

the eighty-four departments, and that 

all diſcuſſion concerning it ſhould be 

adjourned for three days. 

The mention of adjournment excited 
the moſt noiſy murmurs from ſome of 
the members, and all the people in the 
galleries. Duhem, deputy from the 
department of the north, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf on this occaſion. He cried 
that Louis had been heard, that there 
was no pretext for farther delay, and 
inſiſted that the convention ſhould in- 
ſtantly proceed by the nommal appeal 
to pronounce judgment. - The mur- 
murs were converted into applauſe. 
Languinais began to ſpeak :—* The 
time is paſſed,” ſaid he, when bloody 
minded men could force the aſſembly, 
by threats, to pronounce degrading 
decrees ; do they expect that we ſhall 
diſhonour ourſelves, by pronouncing 
judgment without having had time to 
weigh the defence of the accuſed?” 
He was interrupted by clamours ; ſome 
called out to ſend him to the Abbaye, 
on the pretence of his having inſinu— 
ated a reflection againſt the heroes of 
the 10th of Auguſt; it was with infinite 
difficulty that he was allowed to ex- 
plain. After which, Legendre and 
others recommenced their outcries for 
pronouncing judgment - before they 
could ſeparate. © Do you intend to 
act as a judge, or as a butcher?” ſaid 

Kerſaint. This ſarcaſm was applauded 
by many of the deputies, but hooted 
by the tribunes. | 

' Raffron, of the department of Paris, 
always a very zealous, and often a very 
clamorous member, attempted toſpeak ; 
a' deaf perſon would have thought, 
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from the violence of his geſtures, and 
his gaping, that he was bellowing very 
loud: the man was fo hoarſe with x 
cold, that he could not be heard; 
which increaſed the anger of his heart, 


and the contortions of his countenance, 


but entirely ſuppreſſed his voice.— 
He was adviſed, by thoſe who were 
afraid that the violence of his efforts 
would throw him into convulſions, to 
put his opinion in writing, which he 
did; and it was read to the aſſembly 
by the preſident. The import of it 
was, that they ought directly to paſs 
ſentence on the King, of whoſe guilt, 
this temperate judge declared, no 
calm and candid man could have any 
doubt. | 

Raffron's opinion was loudly ap- 
proved of by the galleries, but did not 
convince the majority of rhe deputies, 
ſome of whom ventured to expreſs a 
deſire of ſtill more time to deliberate 
on the defence they had juſt heard 
The people exclaimed with horror at 
the idea. Some deputies moved that 
they ſhould be called to. order, which 
rendered them more diſorderly than 
ever. It was propoſed to adjourn— 
This made Duhem outrageous : he 
ruſhed into the middle of the hall, fol- 
lowed by a number of the members of 
the faction of the mountain, crying, 
La mort du tyran !! Hand ſeeming te 
appeal to the galleries—and even {0 
threaten Fermond the preſident. 

Had Louis XVI. really been the 
bloody tyrant theſe men affected to 
call him, till this behaviour in his 
judges, on his trial, would have been 
indecent and odious; but to ſhew ſuch 
an unrelenting ſpirit, and ſuch fur), 
againſt a prince of ſo mild a charatte! 
—one who had borne his facullies 
meek—is not to be accounted for b 


| any of the motives which uſually in- 


influence 
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ence men, whether virtuous or vici- 
ous. Some members of the national 
convention ſeemed as deaf to the voice 
of expediency and ſelf-intereſt, as of 
humanity and juſtice. Inſtead of any 
rational principle, they appeared to 
be urged on by brutal and furious in- 
ſtinct to the death of the King, like 
blood-hounds, who never quit the ſcent 
till they have drank the blood of their 


prey. 
During this diſgraceful ſcene, Fer- 


mond calmly kept his ſeat, allowing 
the fury of thoſe men to exhauſt itſelf; 
at length perceiving that Petion was 
inclined to ſpeak, he invited him to 
aſcend the tribune, conceiving, from 
the ſtrength of his former popularity, 
that he had a better chance of being 
heard than any other member, who 
did not belong to the faction of the 
Mountain : it was with great difficulty, 
however, that he was allowed to ſpeak. 
—He endeavoured to convince them 
of the indecency of proceeding to 


judgment immediately, and before the | 


members had time to deliberate on the 
defence which they had juſt heard. 

When it appeared that the majority 
of the convention were not to be dri- 
ven into the ſhameful meaſure of giv- 
ing judgment directly, the point was 
Siyen up; and it was decreed that every 
member had a right to pronounce his 
opinion on the whole cauſe from the 
tribune, before the day for the no- 
minal appeal was fixed. 

The night after the King's defence 
Was made, a member of the Jacobins 
ßave an account in that ſociety of what 
had paſſed at that convention :—parti- 
cularly that Manuel had propoſed to 
adjourn the diſcuſſion for no leſs a 
period than three days; and that Petion 

ad ſpoken againſt pronouncing judg- 


og without - ſeparating. This was 


| 
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heard with horror and indignation : it 
was immediately decreed, that Manuel 
ſhould be expelled from the fociety. 
Petion with difficulty eſcaped the ſame 
fate, which, however, was poſtponed 
only for a ſhort term. 

For ſeveral days after the defence, 
the time of the convention was moſtly 
taken up in hearing the opinions of 
the members: all of them prefaced 
their diſcourſes, by declaring a con- 
viction of the King's guilt ; perhaps 
they thought this necetlary to ſecure 
them the liberty of proceeding. They 
differed, however, with reſpect to the 
penalty he had incurred ; many being 
of opinion that juſtice and poiicy for- 
bade the pains of death : all the Ro- 
landiſts, Briſſotines, and Girondiſts, 
were of this number. Danton's and 
Robeſpierre's party argued for imme- 
diate death; and became ſo impatient 
at the delay, from hearing ſo many 
diſcourſes, that they repeated the de- 
cree that had pafſed a few days before; 
and, inſtead of hearing every member 
from the tribune, they reſolved that 
the diſcourſes ſhould be printed and 
laid upon the table, to be read by 
thoſe who choſe. The 14th of Janu- 
ary was appointed for pronouncing ul- 
timately ; it was not till the 15th how- 
ever, that the firſt appeal was made, 
owing to the long and warm diſcuſſions 
which took place in the convention 
before it was determined on what 
terms, and in what order, the queſ- 
tions ſhould be ſtated on which the 
convention was to decide: at laſt it 
was decreed, that the following queſ- 
tions ſhould be put to all the members, 
and decided by the nominal appeal. 

1. Is Louis Capet, late king of 
France, guilty of a conſpiracy againſt 
liberty, and of attempts againſt the ge- 
neral ſafety of the ſtate ? Yes; or No. 
Dd 2. Shall 
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2. Shall the judgment to be pro- 
nounced on Louis be ſubmitted to the 
ratification of the people in the pri- 
mary aſſemblies? Ves; or No. 

3. What puniſhment has he incur- 
a7 : - 

Theſe queſtions were artfully and 
wickecly arranged in this order, to 
render the king's condemnation more 
certain. Several deputies, who thought 
the appeal to the primary aſſemblies 
a wrong meaſure in itſelf, gave their 
votes againſt it, in the belief that 
the king would not be condemned to 
death; but had the queſtion reſpect- 
ing the puniſhment been brought on 
in the ſecond place, they would have 
ſeen that the appeal to the people was 
the only means of ſaving the life of the 
king, and would then have voted for 
that meaſure, although in general they 
did not approve of it. | 

This account for the length and 
violence of the debates, on a queſtion 
apparently of ſo little importance as 
the order in which the propoſitions 
were to be voted ; for ſome of thoſe 
who wiſhed to ſave the life of the king, 
ſaw this in the light above ſtated, and 
ſtrove to have the queſtions otherwiſe 
arranged: neither party, however, 
avowed the real reaſon of their zeal, 
and the malice of the king's enemies 
prevailed. 

On the firſt queſtion the aſſembly 
voted almoſt unanimouſly in the affirm- 
ative; but many of the deputies de- 
clared, that they gave this opinion as 
citizens and legiflators, and not as 
judges, becauſe they neither thought 
themſelves qualified for that office; nor 
authorized by their couſtituents to aſ- 
Tame it. 

Moriſſon, of the department of Ven- 
dee, refuſed to vote: he ſaid, © he 
would give ateafon, if the convention 
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exacted it; which was not done: 2 
very few others declined voting ; among 
whom was Noel, of the department 
of Voſges, who ſaid, © that his fon 
having been killed on the Frontiers, 
fighting againſt the enemy, he conſ- 
dered the king as the primary cauſe of 
his ſon's death, and felt ſo much pre- 
judice againſt him, that he was un- 
qualified for being his judge.“ 


Oſſelin, who had been one of the 


Judges belonging to the tribunal ah. 


pointed m Auguſt, gave his vote in the 
affirmative; and at the ſame time ſtat- 
ed, that one of the accuſations againſt 
the king is, that he continued to pay 


his guards after they were reduced, al- 


though many of them had emigrated; 
that his counſel, conſcious of the force 
of this accuſation, had taken great 


pains to deſtroy it, and had aſſerted 


that the king had not paid the guards 
after the 1ſ of January 1792; but that 
he himſelf, as one of the adminiſtra- 
tors of the commune of Pars, had 
had buſinefs to tranſact with M. La- 
porte, and that Madame Laporte had 
made a deduction from the revenues of 
the civil liſt of 1,200,000 livres in the 
month of July 1792, for the payment 
of the guards, then well known to 
have emigrated. : 

Common juſtice might have dictated 
to a man, who thus volunteered himſe| 
as a witneſs, that he ought not to vote 
as a judge. 

When the name of M. Egalite was 
called, it was imagined that he alſo 
would have declined voting; and when 
he pronounced © Out,“ a murmur ot 
ſurprize and indignation. was. heard. 

The ſecond queſton was undoubt- 
edly intended as a means of ſaving the 
life of the king, and would, in N 
bability, have had that effect, if it — 


r . a Aon 
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not been brought forward until the 
fentence of death was carried. 

The meaſure of referring the king's 
fate to the people themſelves, which, 
from its nature, was highly popular, 
had been rendered the worſe by the 
unwearied exertions of thoſe who fear- 
ed, that, if carried, it would fave his 
lite, 

In giving their votes on this ſecond 
queſtion in the affirmative, ſeveral of 
the deputies ſaid, they were aware of 
the danger to which they expoſed 
themſelves ;—but being convinced that 
their conſtituents had elected them 
as legiſlators, and not as judges ; and 
as it was repugnant to their con- 
ſciences to unite the characters of jury 
and accuſers, they would run every 
nilk rather than do it.—One member 
ſaid, © As I give my vote for referring 
the matter to the primary aſſemblies 
of the people, I expect the worſt, and 
I glory in being of the number of 
thoſe who brave the danger.” Another, 
that in pronouncing the ſame vote, 
he devoted himſelf to the daggers of 
aſſaſſins.“ 

The ſpeech that Manuel made, on 
giving his vote, was remarkable.— 
] ſee here a legiſlative aſſembly, but 
not an aſſembly of judges; for judges 
do not murmur at the opinions of their 
brethren, though different from their 
own: they do not openly abuſe and 
calumniate each other; they are cold 
as the law of which they are the or- 
gans. If the convention had been a 
tribunal of law, a near relation of the 
king, who has not been reſtrained ei- 
ther by a ſenſe of ſhame or by his con- 
ſcience, would not have been permit- 
ted to vote on this occaſion.” 

he preſident called Manuel to or- 
der, telling him to avoid perſonalities. 


Manuel then voted for the appeal. 


Raffron, Panis, Legendre, and Marat, 
who were all of the department of 


Paris, and ſeemed of congenial diſpo- 
litions, voted againſt it. 

It was midnight before the appeal 
was ended :—there were 424 againſt, 
283 for the reference; 10 refuled to 
vote, The afſembly adjourned till the 
16th ; and when it met, incidental bu- 
ſineſs prevented the appel nominal from 
being begun till the evening. Many 
of the members particularized their 
reaſons for voting as they did. The 
ceremony laſted through the whole 
night. The reſult was a majority for 
death. Three hundred and ninety vot- 
ed for impriſonment till the end of the 
war, and then baniſhment. Had all 
who voted for death, with reſtriction 
that the ſentence ſhould not be exe- 
cuted till the peace, or till the conſti- 
tution was framed and accepted, been 
ſubtracted from the majority, it would 
have been diminiſhed to a ſurplus of 
only five or ſix votes. 

On this occaſion M. Egalite voted 
for death without reſtriction. A mur- 
mur of horror was heard. One deputy 
ſtarted from his ſeat, ſtruck his hands 
together, and exclaimed, * 4h le /ce- 
ra!“ — Oh, the raſcal !—others re- 
peated the ſame expreſſion. The 
terms in which he delivered his vote 
are remarkable : © Influenced by no 
conſideration but that of performing 
my duty ; convinced that all who have 
conſpired, or ſhall hereafter conſpire, 
againſt the ſovereignty of the people, 
deſerve death; I vote for death.” 

Previous to the ſcrutiny, and after 
every member had voted, the preſident 
informed the convention that he had 
received a letter from the Spaniſh mi- 
niſter, and one from the ry b counſel. 
There was a cry from the Mountain for 
the order of the day. Garan-Coulon 

Dd 2 ſaid 
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ſaid, that the king's counſel ſhould be 
heard, but the Spaniſh miniſter's letter 
ſhould not be read. How,” exclaim- 
ed Danton, © the Spaniſh court have 
not acknowledged our republic, and 
they attempt to influence our delibera- 
tions! If all the members were of my 
opinion, we ſhould declare war againſt 
Spain, for this interference atone.” 
Genſonnet propoſed, that the King's 
counſel ſhould be heard after the 
ſcrutiny was known; but that in the 
mean time, the Convention ſhould re- 
fuſe to hear the letter of the Spaniſh 
miniſter, and pals to the order of the 


| 


day. 
it was unanimouſly agreed not to 
hear the letter, and Robeſpierre de- 
claimed alſo againſt hearing the coun- 
ſel. In this he failed. 
Duchaſtel, deputy from the depart- 
ment of Deux-Peons, having been 
indiſpoſed, had not been at the aſ- 
ſembly when his name was called the 
preceding night. He now was ſup- 
ported into the hall, and as the ſcrutiny 
was not cloſed, demanded to give his 
vote. It was ſuſpected that he came 
to give his vote on the merciful fide ; 
and thoſe who had, during the whole 
procels, thirſted for the King's blood, 
and were doubtful how the ſcrutiny 
ſtocd, oppoſed his voting. Valaze, one 
of the ſecretaries, declaring that the 
icrutiny was not cloſed, Duchaſtel 
gave his voice for baniſhment. A 
thameful attempt was next made, on 
a frivolous pretence, to eraſe his vote. 
This was not permitted. The preſi— 
dent announced the iſſue of the ſcru— 
tiny as abovementioned, and the King's 
counſel were admitted to the bar, and 
M. Deſeze thus addreſſed the Conven- 
tion: — Citizens repreſentatives, the 
law of the nation, and your decrees 
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of the defence of Louis. We come, 
with regret, to preſent to you the laſt 
act of our function. Louis has given 
to us his expreſs charge to read to you 
a letter ſigned with his own hand, of 
which the following is a copy : 


LETTER FROM LOUIS, 


* I owe it to my honour, I owe it 
to my family, not to ſubſcribe. to a 
ſentence which declares me guilty ofa 
crime of which I cannot accuſe myſelf, 
In conſequence, I appeal to the nation 
from the ſentence of its repreſentatives ; 
and I commit, by theſe preſents, to the 
fidelity of my defenders, to make 
known to the national convention this 
appeal, by all the means in their power, 
and to demand that mention of it be 
made in the minutes of their ſitting. 
(Signed) © LOUIS.” 


M. Deſeze then ſolemnly invoked 
the aſſembly, in the name of his col. 
leagues, to conſider by what a ſmal 
majority the puniſhment of death was 
pronounced againſt the dethroned 
monarch. © Do not aftlict France, 
added this eloquent advocate, © by i 
judgment that will appear terrible to 


| her, when five voices only were pfe— 


ſumed ſufficient to carry it.” He ap 
pealed to eternal juſtice, and facred 
humanity, to induce the Convention 
to refer the ſentence to the tribunal o 
the people. | 
Tronchet reprefented, that man) e 
thoſe who voted for death, had de⸗ 
clared that they founded their e 
on the penal code. Yet the pe 
code requires two thirds of the voices 
to condemn an accuſed - perſon. 
decree of the Convention, paſſed aul 
that morning, had pronounced = 
the majority of a fingle voice *. 


have entruſted to us the ſacred function 


ſufficient. On this decree being 12 
jetted to, they had ſimply paſſe the * 


the order of the day; but on a matter 
of ſuch immenſe importance, the ap- 
vel nominal was neceſſary; he there- 
tre demanded the repeal of that 
decree. 

M. de Maleſlierbes ſaid, that he had 
formerly had occaſion to reflect with 
great attention on the important your 
tion of how the votes ought to have 
been taken in criminal caſes ; but, that 
not being in the habit of ſpeaking ex- 
tempore, he begged in the moſt earneſt 
and affecting manner, that he might 
be allowed till the next day to arrange 
the ideas which he wiſhed to ſubmit to 
their conſideration. 

Robeſpierre and. others argued on 
the other ſide ; and the convention re- 
jected the appeal made in the name of 
the King, paſſed to the order of the 
day, on the requiſition of Maleſherbes, 
and adjourned till the next day the 
debate on the delay of the execution 
of the ſentence, which was diſcuſſed at 
length accordingly. | 

Two remarkable incidents occurred 
during this debate, which thew what 
an exceſs of wanton barbarity, and 
perſevering rancour ſome men are ca- 
pable of, upon the moſt ſolemn and 
affecting occaſions. Tallien with dia- 
bolical irony, argued for the King's 
immediate execution, on what he cal- 
led motives of humanity. © He knows,” 
faid the wretch, © that he is condemn- 
ed, and that a reſpite is demanded. 
To keep him in ſuſpenſe, is prolonging 
his agony. Let us in tenderneſs for his 


ſufferings, decree his immediate exe- 


cution, and put him out of anguiſh.” 

This ſhocked even Danton, who ex- 
preſſed his diſapprobat on of it. 

The other incident occurred when 
Thomas Paine, who had formerly gi- 
ven his opinion of the death of the 
King, aſcended the tribune : as he was 
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not in the habit of pronouncing French, 
one of the ſecretaries read his diſcourſe 
tranſlated from the original Engliſh. 
His reaſoning againſt the execution of 
the ſentence probably was thought 
very perſuaſive, ſince thoſe who had 
heard the diſcourſes of Buzot, Condor- 
cet, and Briſſot, to the ſame purport, 
without interruption, broke out in mur- 
murs, while Paine's opinion was read- 
ing; and Marat, at length, loſing all 
pretence, exclaimed that Paine was a 
Quaker, and inſinuated, that his mind 
being contracted by the narrow prin- 
ciples of his religion, was incapable 
of the /iberality requiſite for condemn- 
ing men to death. This ſhrewd ar- 
gument not being thought convincing, 
the ſecretary continued to read, © That 
the execution of the ſentence, inſtead 
of an act of juſtice, would appear to 
all the world, and particularly to their 
allies, the American States, an act of 
vengeance ; and that if he were ſufh- 
ciently maſter of the French language, 
he would, in the name of his brethren 
of America, preſent a petition at their 
bar, againſt the execution of the ſen- 
tence.” | 

Marat and his affociates cried, that 
theſe could not poſlibly be the ſenti- 
ments of Thomas Paine, and that the 
aſſembly were impoſed on by a falſe 
tranſlation. 

On comparing it with the original, 
however, it was found juſt. 

They proceeded to the fourth appel 
which was terminated at 
midnight, on Saturday the 19th of Ja- 
nuary, 1793. 

The voters were inſtructed to pro- 
nounce a fimple yes or no, without any 
reaſoning ; 310 voted for a reſpite of 
the ſentence ; 380 againſt it. 

It may be thought, from the reſult 


of this queſtion, that the reference — 
| the 
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the primary aſſemblies would have 
been equally + oy ew at whatever 


time that propo 
but it ſhould be remembered, that it 

was ſtill leſs obnoxious to vote for refer- 
ring the ſentence entire to the people, 
than to vote for a reſpite of a ſentence 
actually pronounced. | 

The executive council were ordered 
to notify this to the King the day fol- 
Jowing, and that the execution was to 


take place within twenty-four hours 


after the notification. It was decreed, 
at the ſame time, that he ſhould be al- 
lowed free communication with his 
family, and to have any eccleſiaſtic he 
pleaſed to attend him. 

The executive council, of which 


Garat, the miniſter of juſtice, was pre- 


ſident, met on the morning of the 20th. 
He, with two other members of the 
council, and the ſecretary, ſet out for 
the temple, where they arrived at two. 

Being introduced into the King's 
apartment, Garat, who was greatly 
agitated, ſaid, with a faultering voice 
—“ Louis, the executive council is 
ordered to notify to you the decree 
which the national convention paſſed 
laſt night.” 

The ſecretary began to read the de- 
cree. In the preamble, the King was 
charged with having conſpired againſt 
the general ſafety of the nation. He 
was ſhocked at the idea, and repeated 
the expreſſion with emotion. The ſe- 
cretary, who had pauſed, reſumed, 
and the King heard the reſt, includin 
the ſentence, with calmneſs. 


When the ſecretary had finiſhed, the | 


King took a paper from his pocket, 
the contents of which he informed 
them of, and deſired the miniſter of 
Juſtice to preſent it to the executive 
council. 


Garat informed him, that the coun- 


al had been voted; 


| 


— 
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cil could not decide on the ſubjedts ok 
his demands, but that he would im. 
mediately carry them to the convention, 
ons had already anſwered to ſome of 
them. 


Hie went accordingly, and read to 


the aſſembly the paper which the King 
had given him. 

It contained a requeſt of a reſpite of 
three days, that he might prepare him- 
ſelf for appearing in the preſence of 
God ; and for that purpoſe, that he 
might be freely. viſited by a perſon, 
whoſe name he would mention to the 
commiſſioners, 

That he might be freed from their 
inſpection, during the interval allowed 
him to live. 

That he might have free communi: 
cation with his family. 

That the national convention would 
permit his family to withdraw from 
France to any other country they choſe. 

Finally, he recommended to the ge- 
neroſity of the nation, a number of old 
ſervants, many of whom had nothing 
to live on but the penſions he had ar. 
lowed them. | 

When the miniſter of juſtice return- 
ed to the Temple, he informed the 
King that the Convention acquieſced 
in moſt of his demands; he gave a 
favourable interpretation to the gene- 
ral anſwer which had been given t0 
that reſpecting the. lot of his family, 
but added, that the delay was refuſed, 
* Allons,” ſaid the King, © ill faut /e 


| ſoumetre.”—Go on, it is proper {0 


ſubmit.” 

There is ſomething infinitely harſh, 
and revolting to humanity in the refu- 
ſal of this laſt requeſt ; which, there 
every reaſon to believe, from the ch 
racter and conduct of the King, p'” 
ceeded from the pious motive hic 


he aſſigned, and not as his * 
a 
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bare ſuggeſted, from a weak deſign of 
rolonging a wretched exiſtence. 

When the, miniſter of juſtice had re- 
tired, the King gave one of his com- 
miflioners a letter addreſſed to Mr. 
Edgeworth, who was the perſon he wiſh- 
ed to attend him in his laſt moments. 

Mr. Edgeworth's father was origi- 
nally a proteſtant clergyman, of a good 
family in Ireland, who was converted 
to the Roman catholic religion, and 
had eſtabliſhed himſelf in France, 
where he had bred his ſon as an eccle- 
laſtic in the faith which he himſelf 
preferred. The ſon recommended 
himſelf ſo much by his good conduct, 
and excellent character, that he was 
choſen by the princeſs Elizabeth- for 
her confeſſor, by which means he be- 
came known to, and highly eſteemed 
by the King; of which he gave the 
lirongeſt proof, by ſending for him on 
this awful occaſion. 

The King's letter was carried to 
Mr. Edgeworth by three foldiers ſent 
by the council of the commune. The 
contents of the letter were requeſting 
his attendance ; but if he found him- 
ſelf, from apprehenſion of the conſe- 
quence, or any other cauſe, averſe to 


come, entreating him to find another 


prieſt who had not the ſame reluQtance. 
Mr. Edgeworth informed the ſol- 
diers, that he would attend them di- 
reftly to the Temple. His mother and 
liter were then at a ſmall diſtance from 
Paris ; he defired Madame d'Argouge, 
a relation with whom he lived when 
in town, not to inform them of what 
had happened, becauſe he ſaw that 
lady herſelf greatly alarmed, and feared 
that ſhe might communicate her ap- 
prehenſions to them. 
Mr. Edge worth was conducted firſt 
before the council in the Temple, and 
then to the King. On his being intro- 


*. 
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duced, he inſtantly ſhewed ſuch marks 
of reſpect and ſenſibility, as affected 
the unfortunate prince ſo much, that 
he burſt into tears, and was for ſome 
moments unable to ſpeak : at length 
he ſaid “ Excuſe me, Mr. Edgeworth, 
I have not been accuitomed of late to 
the company of men like you.” 

After paſſing ſome time with his 
confeſſor, the King thought he had 
acquired ſufficient fortitude to bear an 
interview with his family. The Queen, 
Princeſs Elizabeth, with the Prince 
and Princeſs Royal, were conducted 
to his apartment. | 

They continued near three hours 
together. No tragic poet has imagined 
a ſcene more affecting than what was 
realized at this interview.—The actors 
ſo lately placed in the moſt brilliant 
ſituation the world can give, hurled 
from the ſummit of human ſplendour, 
to the depth of human miſery: A 
ſiſter, children, and a wife, in a priſon, 
taking their laſt leave of a brother, 
father, and huſband, rendered more 
dear than ever by his paſt ſufferings, 
their common calamity, and the dread- 
ful fate awaiting him the following 


day. 

The King, though affected at times, 
beyond the power of expreſſion, retain- 
ed his recollection to the laſt When 
they were to ſeparate, the Princeſs 
Elizabeth mentioned their hopes of 
ſeeing him again in the morning. He 
allowed them to expect it. The Queen 
could liſten to no words of comfort; 
no conſideration could prevent her 
from pouring forth her indignation in 
the moſt violent expreſſions againſt the 
enemies of her huſband.—In the bit- 
terneſs of her ſoul ſhe beat her breaſt, 
and tore her hair; and her ſcreams 
were heard, at intervals, all that nigh 


j of agony and horror. 


After 
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After his family had withdrawn, the 
King remained for ſome time with his 
eyes ſixed on the ground without ſpeak- 
ing; then with a profound ſigh, he 


ronounced—*® Ce moment etoit ter- 


tible,” II was a dreadful moment, _ 
When his family had departed, his 
own fate did not engroſs the mind of 
the monarch ſo entirely as to exclude 
all ſolicitude for the fate of others ;— 
he enquired in a moſt affectionate man- 
ner of Mr. Edgeworth for ſeveral whom 
he conlidered as friends, and- particu- 
larly for the eccleſiaſtics, who had been 
cruelly perſecuted ; and expreſſed ſatis- 
faction at hearing that many of them 
had eſcaped to England, where they 
were received with kindneſs and hoſ- 
pitality. | 

Mr. Edgeworth prevailed on him to 
go to bed for a few hours. 

He roſe at five; and expreſſing an 
inclination to hear maſs, Mr. Edge- 
worth informed the council, who were 
ſitting in the Temple, of the King's re- 

ueſt. Some difficulties were made, 


which Mr. Edgeworth removed, ſay- 


ing, that the uſual ornaments, and all 
that was requiſite ſor the ceremony, 


could be procured from a neighbour- 
ing church. 


Mr. Edgeworth ſhewing great ſoli- 


citude that the King ſhould be gratifted, 


one of the commiſſioners ſaid, he had 
heard of people who had been poiſoned 
faking the ſacrament. To this horrid 
infinuation Mr. Edgeworth made no 
other reply, than by calmly reminding 
him, that the committee were to pro- 


eure the hoſt. - What was neceſſary 


was provided :—Mr. Edgeworth ſaid 
mafs, and adminiftered the ſacrament 
to the King; and then mentioned that 
his family expected to ſee him, before 
he left the Temple. The King fearing 
he had not ſufficient firmneſs for a 


7 | 
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meurs innocent; je pardonne a fot 
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ſecond interview, Wiſhed to ſpare them 
the agony of ſuch a ſcene, and there. 
fore declined it. Uthe 
At half an hour paſt eight, Santerre 
came and informed him that he had 
received orders to conduct him to the 
place of execution. After paſſing three 
minutes in private with his conſeffor, 
he came to the outer room, where 
Santerre had remained, and ſaid 
** Marchons, je ſuis pret,” Let us go 
A＋ am ready. In deſcendipg to the 
court, he begged the commiſſioners to 
recommend certain perſons, who were 
in his ſervice, to the commune: aher 
which, not imagining Mr. Edgeworth 
intended to accompany him any fur- 
ther, he was bidding him adieu; but 
the other ſaid his attendance was not 
over. © What!” ſaid the King, * do 
you intend to adhere to me ſtill?” 
« Yes,” replied the confeſſor, © to the 
laſt.” 

The King walked through the cgurt 
with a firm ſtep, and entered the 
mayor's coach, followed by Mr. Edge- 
worth, a municipal officer, and two 
officers of the national guards. The 
King repeated the prayers for perſons 
in the agonies of death during the, 
conveyance from the Temple to the 
Place de la Revolution, formerly the 
Place de Louis XV. 

When the carriage ſtopped at the 
ſcaffold, the King ſaid, Nous vic! 
done arrive.” Here we are then. He. 
pulled off his coat, unbuttoned the 
neck of his ſhirt, aſcended the ſcaffold 
with ſteadineſs, and ſurveyed, for a few 


moments, the immenſe multitude; then 


approaching the edge, as there was? 
good deal of noiſe, he made a motion 
with his hand for filence, which in. 
ftantly took place—then ſpeaking wit) 
a raiſed voice, he ſaid “ Francois, 


mes 
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France Frenchmen, I die in- 
nocent; J. forgive all my enemies, and 
I wiſh that France —  Santerre, 


made a ſignal for the drums to beat, 
and for the executioners to perform 
their office. The King's voice was 
drowned in the noiſe of drums. 

Three executioners then approached 
to ſeize him. At the ſight of a cord, 
with which one of them attempted to 
tie his arms, he, for the firſt time, 
ſhewed figns of indignation, as if he 
was going to reſiſt, Mr, Edgeworth 


mankind had allowed his arms to be 


than the King became paſſive as a 
lamb. The executioners laid hold of 


lotine, The confeſſor then kneeling 
with his face near to that of the King, 
pronounced aloud ; * Enfant de Saint 
Louis, montez au Ciel.” Son of Saint 
Louis, aſcend to Heaven. The blow 
was given. Mr, Edgeworth's face was 
(prinkled with the blood. The execu- 
tioner walked round the ſcaffold, hold- 
ing up the head to be ſeen by the peo- 


hired for the purpoſe, cried, © Vive la 
Nation—Vive la Republique !” Lei 
the Nation, let the Republic live. 


had endured the cruelties of Louis XI. 
the treachery of Charles IX. and the 
tyranny of Louis XIV. condemn, and 
execute, for the pretended crimes of 
cruelty, treachery, and tyranny, the 
mildeſt, moſt juft, and leaſt tyrannical 
1nce that ever ſat on their throne. 
A different account, in ſome parti- 
22 of this event, is given in the 
«ters of an Engliſh lady, then in Paris, 
wy. Helen Maria Williams) which 


put him in mind, that the Saviour of 


tied. He no ſooner pronounced this, 


ple. A few, who had probably been 


Thus did the French nation, who 


mes ennemis, et je ſouhaite que le 


who was on horſeback near the ſcaffold, 


* 
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him, and placed him under the guil- | 


— — 


0 


17 


we tranſcribe, that our readers may 
poſſes all poſſible information on ſo in- 
tereſting a ſubject; but we muſt pre- 
miſe, that in thoſe particulars, where 
ſhe differs from the above ſtatement of 
the behaviour of the unfortunate vic- 
tim to popular fury, we think her miſ- 
led either by want of judgment, or a 
too great tenacity of thoſe prejudices 
which her friends, the Briſſotines har- 
boured againſt the virtues and ſincerity 
of the family of the King. The ac- 
count is improbable, and wants thoſe. 


| circumſtances of authenticity, which 


ſhould never be diſpenſed with by a2 
perſon who conſiders that their writings 
may form the baſis of hiſtory, and that 
they, by giving currency to the coinage 
of fancy, or Ba of malice, per- 
petuate miſrepreſentation. | 

*« The French King received the in 
telligence of his approaching fate with 
out diſmay. He difplayed far more 
firmneſs upon the ſcaffold than he had 
done upon the throne, and atoned for 
the weakneſs and inconſiſtency of his 
conduct in life, by the calmneſs and 
fortitude of his behaviour in death. 
The evening before his execution, his 
family, from whom he had been ſepa- 
rated ſince the commencement of his 
trial, were conducted to the tower of 
the Temple, and allowed the ſad in- 
dulgence of a laſt interview, unmo- 
leſted by the preſence of his guards. 
Alas! when imagination pictured the 


anguiſh of ſuch an interview, it was 


not neceſſary to look back upon the 
former elevation of the ſufferer, in or- 
der to pity the gloomy tranſition in his 
fate ! It was not neceſſary to recollect, 
that he who was the following morn- 
ing to ſuffer death upon the ſcaffold, 
was once the firſt monarch of Europe, 
and would be led to execution through, 
the ſtreets of his own capital! It was 
Ee enough 


children in thoſe laſt moments. 
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enough to conſider this unfortunate 
perſon as a man, a huiband, a father 
Ah, ſurely amidſt the agonies of final 
ſeparation from thoſe to whom we are 
bound by the ſtrongeſt ties of nature 
and affection ! Surely, when we cling 
to thoſe we love, in the unutterable 
pang of a laſt embrace—in ſuch mo- 
ments the monarch muſt forget his 
crown, and the regrets of diſappoint- 
ed ambition muſt be unfeit amidſt the 
anguiſh which overwhelms the broken 
heart. That anguiſh was not confined 
to the boſom of the King, the Queen, 
and his fiſter. The Princeſs his daugh- 
ter, has attained that age, when, per- 
haps, the ſoul is moſt ſuſceptible of 
ſtrong impreſſions, and its ſenſibility 
moſt exquilite. Even the young Prince, 
who is only in his ninth year, caught 
the infectious ſorrow, and, while his 
eyes were bathed in tears, cried, ſob- 
bing, to Santerre, © Ah, laſſez moi 


courir les rues —j'irai aux diſtricts— || 


Jirai a toutes les ſections, demander 
Jace pour mon papa Oh! let me 
run through the ſtreets—I will go to 
the diſtricts—I will go to all the ſec- 
tions, and beg pardon for my papa.” 
«The King had ſufficient firmneſs to 
avoid ſeeing his family on the morn- 
ing of his execution. He deſired the 
Queen might be told that he was un- 
able to bear the fight of her and his 
He 
took a ring off his finger, which con- 
tained ſome of his own hair, of the 
Queen's, of his two children, and de- 
fired it might be given to the Queen. 
He called the municipal officers round 
him, and told them, it was his dying 
requeſt, that Clery, his valet de cham- 
bre, might remain with his ſon. He 


then ſaid to Santerre, ** Marchons ;” || 


Let us march ;” and after crofling 


with a hurried pace, the inner court of | 


— 
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the Temple, he got into the mayor's 
carriage, which was in waiting, ang 
was attended by his confeſlor, — 


The calmneſs which Louis the fx. 
teenth diſplayed on this great trial of 
human fortitude, is attributed not only 
to the ſupport his mind received from 
reltgious faith, but alſo to the hope 
which it is ſaid he cheriſhed, even to 
his laſt moment, that the people, whom 
he meant to addreſs from the ſcaffold, 
would demand that his life might be 
ſpared. And his confeffor, from mo- 
tives of compaſſion, had encouraged 
him in this hope. After aſcending the 
ſcaffold with a firm ſtep, twice the un- 
happy monarch attempted to ſpeak, 
and twiceSanterre prevented him from 
being heard, by ordering the drums to 
beat immediately. Alas ! had he been 
permitted to ſpeak, poor was his 
chance of exciting commiſeration — 
Thoſe who pitied his calamities had 
carefully ſhunned that fatal ſpot ; and 
thoſe who immediately, ſurrounded 
him, only waited till the ſtroke was 
given, in order to dip their pikes and 
their handkerchieſs in his blood. 


Two perſons, who were on the ſcat- 
fold, aſſert, that the unhappy monarch, 
finding the hope he had cheriſhed, of 


awakening the compaſſion of the peo- 


ple, fruſtrated by the impoſſibility of his 
being heard, as a laſt reſource, declat- 
ed that he had ſecrets to reveal of im. 


| portance to the ſafety of the ſtate, and 


defired that he might be led to the na- 
tional convention. Some of the guards 
who heard this declaration, cried, 
Ves, let him go to. the convention 
Others ſaid, No.“ —Had the King 
been conducted to the convention, 1 
is eaſy to imagine the effects whic 
would have been produced on * 
minds of the people, by the lle 
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their former monarch led through the 
ſtreets of Paris, with his hands bound, 
his neck bare, his hair already cut off 
at the foot of the ſcaffold in prepara- 
tion for the fatal ſtroxe - with no other 
covering than his ſhirt. At the fight, 
the enraged populace would have melt- 
ed into tenderneſs, and the Pariſian 
women, among whom were numbers 
who paſſed the day in tears of unavail- 
ing regret, would have ruſhed between 
the monarch and his guards, and have 
attempted his reſcue, even with the 
riſque of life —Santerre, who foreſaw 
theſe conſequences, who perceived the 
danger of this riſing diſpute among the 
guards, called to the executioner to do 
his office. Then it was, that deſpair ſeiz- 
ed upon the mind of the unfortunate mo- 
narch his countenance aſſumed a look 
of horror twice with agony he repeat- 
ed,“ Je ſuis perdu! je ſuis perdu!—l am 
loſt! I am loſt!” His confeſſor mean 
time called to him from the foot of 
the ſcaffold, © Louis, fils de St. Lous, 
mentez au . ciel——Louis, ſon of St. 


FLovis, mount to heaven ;”” and in one 


moment he was delivered from the evils 
of mortality. 

Ihe executioner held up the bleed- 
ing head, and the guards cried, Vive 
la Republique!“ Some dipped their 


handkerchiefs in the blood but the 


greater number, chilled with horror at 
What had paſſed, deſired the comman- 
dant would lead them mſtantly from 
the ſpot. The hair was ſold in ſe pa- 
ate treſſes at the foot of the ſcaffold ; 
and, as if every incident of this tra- 
gedy had been intended to diſplay the 
range viciſſitudes of human fortune, 
as 1 every ſcene were meant © to point 
i moral,” the body was conveyed in a 
on to the pariſh church of St. Magde- 
* and laid among the bodies of 

ole who had been cruſhed to death on 


the Place de Louis XV. when Louis 


XVI. was married, and thoſe who had 
fallen before the chateau of the Thuil- 
leries on the 10th of Auguſt. 

The grave was filled with quicklime, 
and a guard . over it till the 
corpſe was conſumed. The ground was 
then carefully levelled with the ſur— 
rounding earth, and no trace or veſtige 
remains of that ſpot to which, ſhroud- 
ed by the doubtful gloom of twilight, 
ancient loyalty might have repaired, 
and poured a tear, or ſuperſtition 
— 2 its ritual for the departed 

irit.“ 

2 * us conſider the conduct of the 
Convention with regard to the King, 
and decide whether it can be recon 
ciled to good ſenſe, juſtice, or hu- 
manity. 

When the deputies firſt met and 
formed a National Convention, they 
knew that a moſt extraordinary event 
had happened ; that the palace of the 
king had been attacked; that many citi- 
zens had been killed, and almoſt all his 
guards ſlaughtered, that the king him- 
ſelf, with all his family, had been thrown 
into priſon, where they ſtill remained ; 
and that their duty, as repreſentatives 
of the nation, was to inveſtigate the 
cauſes of this extraordinary event, -and 
to puniſh the guilty. 

he Convention were informed by 
thoſe who had planned and directed 
the attack of the Palace, That the 
citizens had been wantonly fired on by 
the guards, in conſequence of orders 


from the king; that the king was be- 


traying the country to an invading army, 
with the leaders of which he was in cor- 
reſpondence ; and that, unleſs he had 
been attacked and impriſoned, the na- 
tion would have been enſlaved.” 
Having heard this accuſation, it was 


natural to have imagined that the 


Ee2 Convention 
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Convention would, in the next place, 
have wiſhed to know the King's ac- 
count of theſe tranſactions, that they 
might be the better able to judge which 
account was the moſt probable, and 
the beſt ſupported by known and incon- 
trovertible facts. 

One fact they muſt have known, 
namely, that when the King had rea— 
ſon to believe that his Palace was to 
be attacked, he ſent for the mayor of 
Paris, and other civil officers, to be 
near his perſon, and to be witneſſes of 
his conduct. From this it was to be 
preſumed that he wiſhed to avoid force, 
and if he ſhould be driven to the ne- 
ceſſity of uſing it, that it ſhould be 
under the direction of the civil magiſ- 
trate. 

The Convention might have recol- 
lected, that although one of the many 
evils which are inherent in an arbitrary 
government, be that there is no door 


to freedom, but through inſurrection; 


yet the moderate, and equitable cha- 
racter of Louis XVI. had early inclin- 
ed him to ſuch alterations in the old 
ſyſtem, as would gradually have unit- 
ed the prerogatives of limited mo- 
narchy with the rights of freemen.— 
Such conſiderations, with a moderate 
ſhare of candour and gratitude, one 
would imagine, would have made 
them ſuſpend their belief in the full 
extent * the crimes imputed to the 
King; and at all events have prevent- 
ed their giving a deciſion injurious to 
him, till he was heard, and till as 
many of their brother deputies as were 
expected had arrived. lnſtead of this, 
they thought proper, on the very firſt 
day of their meeting, when not above 
half their number ad arrived, with- 
out hearing the King, to pronounce 
the ſevereſt ſentence againſt him, which 
they had not a right by the conſtitution 
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to have done, even if all of which he 


was accuſed had been clearly proved— 
The abolition of Royalty. 

They next proceeded with more deli. 
beration, todetermine whether the Kin 
might not ſtill be tried for his life. 

The inviolability with which the con- 
ſtitution had inveſted the King, was, 
in the minds of many of the deputies, 
an inſurmountable objection to this 


meaſure. It might have been imagin- 


ed, that if the terms in which this in- 
violability was expreſſed by the conſti- 
tution, had been leſs obſcure and ſome- 
what dubious, ſtill it would have been 
becoming in the legiſlators of a great 
nation to have explained them in the 
molt favourable ſenſe for their unfor- 
tunate monarch. There was no room, 
however, for their generofity in this 
matter ; for the terms are as clear as 
language can make them. | 
This had no other effect on the 
majority of the deputies, than to in- 
creaſe their rancour, and cauſe them 


to exert their abilities in the diſcovery 
of ſubtilties, by which the proviſion of 


the law might be defeated. They 
affected to conſider the inviolability as 


|| a mere chimera, which ought not to 
be regarded, and maintained this op 
nion by the moſt contemptible ſophil- 


tries. 

« The conſtitution,” ſaid they, could 
only render the King inviolable while 
he was King, but it can have no ſuch 
effect now, royalty is aboliſhed ; and, 
therefore, we may now with proprietj 
try him as a private citizen. Ho 
miſerably ridiculous is ſuch an ag 


ment! If degradation be inflicted 5 


the puniſhment of a crime in a pero 


' whoſe exalted ſituation exempts him 


from all other puniſhment ; can 1 
reaſonable or juſt, that in that gen 
ſtate he ſhall be again puniſhed yp — 


— — mm ung es eos ca. PO On 
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ome crime, and deprived of his plea 
of exemption? This makes puniſh- 
ment, and not crime, the ſource of 
puniſhment. _ : ; 

Other deputies reaſoned in this 
manner :—The inviolability is very 
good in ordinary caſes, but is of no uſe 
in the preſent. The people are ſove- 
reign, independent of the conſtitution, 
and cannot be bound by any law made 
by the conſtitution. Louis XVI. was 
made King by the conſtitution ;- the 
ſovereignty of the nation exiſted previ- 
ous to the formation of either King or 


conſtitution. . The folly of ſuppoling 


that a conſtitution, or compact made 


between the King and people, 1s only 
obligatory. on him and not on them, is 
unparalleled, and affords the greateſt 
poſſible appearance of reaſon, and 
propriety to thoſe ſtates who would 
not treat with the French republic, on 
account of the want of ſtability, and 
want of permanence in their govern- 
ment. Such an idea of the majeſty of 
the people, is ſubverſive — every 
principle of national faith, and deſtruc- 


tive of every tie of political and ſocial 


Economy. 

The committee who formed the de- 
cree of accuſation againſt the King, 
were very much perplexed, on account 
of the force and preciſion with which 
his inviolability is- expreſſed by the 
conſtitution. Mailhe, who preſented 
it in their name to the convention, 


ſays, with ſome degree of paſſion, after 


repeating this embarraſſing article, — 


Does this mean, that ſo long as the 


King ſhould have the addreſs to elude 
the commiſſion of thoſe crimes to which 
the puniſhment of forfeiting the crown 
5 annexed, he might, with impunity, 
give himſelf up to the moſt ferocious 
Paions, and ſhould he be puniſhed 
only with the loſs of a ſceptre which 


= 
— — — 
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was odious to him, becauſe it was not 


of iron?“ 

Without: taking notice of the falſe 
and childiſh exaggerations which his 
queſtion inſinuates, Maiſhe may be 
anſwered, that if the King had the ad- 
dreſs to elude all the cafes to which the 
conſtitution had affixed the pain of 
forfeiture of the crown, he certainly 


ought not to forfeit it; and if Mailhe 
himſelf were on his trial for murder or. 
robbery, and it clearly appeared that 


the accuſation was falſe, or, to uſe 


Mailhe's expreſſion, that he had had. 


the addreſs to elude thoſe crimes, there 
would be no reaſon againſt acquitting 
him ; for whatever.may be the opinion 
and practice in France, we adbere to 


the old notion, that a man, who has. 
the addreſs to be innocent, ought not. 
to be puniſhed as guilty. 

Nothing can be more unworthy than 
for the legiſlators. of a nation to at- 


tempt to explain away the obvious 


meaning of a propoſition ſo clearly ex- 


reſſed, as that relating to the King's 


inviolability is by the French conſti- 
tution ; and the arguments they uſed, 


were ſophiſtical as the attempt was 
unbecoming. 

It certainly 1s not extravagant to 
queſtion, whether Louis would have 
accepted of the conſtitution, had the 
inviolability been explained to. him 
then, in the manner which it was after- 
wards explained. He certainly would 
not, if he had thought that Danton, 
Robeſpierre, Legendre, and Marat, 
were in any preſumptive caſe to be his 


Judges. 


But had all objections founded on 
the inviolability of the King's perſon 
been removed, were it clear. that he 
might have been tried and dealt with 
as a private citizen, for crimes laid to 


| his charge as a King; ſtill the con- 


vention, 


— — — — —u—ę — 
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V-ention, as it was compoſed, could 
Not, with any colour of impartiality, | 
be conſidered as a proper tribunal for | 
having criminal papers in his cuſtody, 


his trial ; to have rendered it ſuch, it 
would have been neceſſary to remove 
all thoſe who had in print or from the 
tribune, declared themſelves convinced 
of his guilt, or in any way manifeſted 


a deſire that he ſhould be executed. | 
W hat poſſibility was there, for example, | 
to the Convention were the genuine 


that the King's innocence ſhould be 


proved to Saint-Juſt, deputy for the | 
out any having been added or ſubtrad. 
ed; ſtill they do not conſtitute a proof 
of his having formed any ſcheme of de- 


department of l'Aiſne, who, in the 
diſcourſe he made to the Convention, 
ſaid, © The King ought not to be tried 


for the faults of his adminiſtration, but | 
the country to its enemies. 


for the crime of having been a King; 
it is impoſſible to reign innocently 
All Kings are rebels and uſurpers.” 
And Robeſpierre, in the ſociety of Ja- 
cobins, where there were ſeveral who 
had been members of the legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly, and were then of the conven- 


tion, ſaid, © That if the King were ab- 


folved, they muſt of courſe be conſi- 
dered and puniſhed as rebels.” Were 
ſuch men impartial judges ? 

And if the objections to particular 
deputies were entirely removed, one 
ſolid one remains againſt the whole 
aſſembly, namely, that being the King's 
accuſers, they were diſqualified from 


being his jury, or judges. 


When we next come to conſider 
the nature of the proofs in ſupport of 
the accuſation, and the manner in 
which they were obtained, the force of 
the objections againſt them is obvious 
and ſtriking. The papers found in 
the King's cabinet, on the 10th of 
Auguſt, and thoſe afterwards diſcover- 
ed in the iron cheſt in the wall of the 
Thuilleries, were not fair evidence—be- 
cauſe papers might have been introduced 
and mixed with others by the King's 
enemies; becauſe papers might have 
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been loſt or moved, which would haveex. 
plained and accounted for what appeared 
criminal in others; becauſe a perſon's 


is no proof that he approves of, or is 
even acquainted with their contents; 
and till leſs of his intentions to adopt 
the opinions, or follow the plans or 
counſels of the writers. Let us further 
ſuppoſe, that all.the papers preſented 


papers found in the King's cloſet, with- 


ſtroy ing the conſtitution, or betraying 


Briſſot in his writing, Louvet and 
Barbaroux in their ſpeeches in the Con- 
vention, aſſerted that they, and their al- 
ſociates, brought about the revolution 
of the 10th of Auguſi, with a view to 
eſtabliſh a republic. They were ſo pre- 
ciſe and minute on the important point, 
as even to particularize the place. 

It was at Charenton, as they de- 
clared, that the meaſure of attacking 
the King in his palace, was determined 
on ; it was at firſt agreed to be on the 
29th of July, but afterwards poſt 
poned to the 10th of Auguſt. Danton, 
Robeſpierre, and Chabot, inſiſted that 
this honour belonged to them. Petion, 
who had been ſent for by the King, 
who was actually in the Palace as 3 
civil magiſtrate, and in the charadtr 
of a mediator, early that morning, 8 
afterwards very much hurt, becauie 
Robeſpierre inſinuated that he had ver) 
little ſhare in the inſurrection of the 
10th of Auguſt. © Thoſe men,“ ſays 
he in his letter to Robeſpierre, wi 
have aſſumed to themſelves the gl. 
of that day, are the very perſons io 
whom it leaſt belongs; it is due te the 


brave federes, and to their private 
directors, 


- 
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his death, was aſſaſſinated by a perſon 


directors, who have long before con- 


certed the plan of the inſurrection.“ 


And in his letter to the ſociety of 


Jacobins, he claims his own right to 
art of the glory: I contributed not 
alittle,” ſays Petion, © to bring about 
the events of the 10th of Auguſt.” 
After this, how could any man of 
common ſenſe and common candour, 
hear with patience the King accuſed of 
being the aggreſſor on that occaſion ? 
yet this was done in the act of accuſa- 
tion, and repeated by many of the mem- 
bers intheir ſpeeches during the proceſs. 

Finally, let it be ſuppoſed, that the 
perſon of the King was not rendered 
inviolable by the conſtitution ; that the 
Convention was the proper tribunal by 
which he ought to have been tried ; 
that the papers were unexceptionable 
evidence ; and that the proof againſt 
him was convincing ; after all this has 
been admitted, ſtill it is clear that it 
was moſt inexpedient and unwiſe in 


the National Convention to decree his 


execution, becauſe it would exaſperate 
many of the Princes of Europe ; and 
if it pleaſed any, it would afford even 
them a pretext for making war with 


France; thus creating new enemies to 


their infant republic, and ſtrengthen- 


ing the hands of the old. 


Becauſe the great object of puniſh- | 


ment is to prevent, and not to avenge 
erimes; and in a republic the ſame 
cauſe would never again occur. 

Becauſe a living and dethroned King 
would have been leſs intereſting to the 
public, and therefore leſs formidable 
2 the exiſting government of France, 

tan a young prince, whoſe character 
calumny could not touch, and whoſe 
father had been beheaded. 

oon after the execution of the King, 
r. Pelletier de St. Fargeau, a deputy 


of the Convention, who had voted for 


— 


— 


_— 1 


of the name of Paris, who had formerly 
been one of the Gardes du. Corps. 
The Convention decreed public ho- 
nours to the memory of Pelletier, and 
called one of the ſections or diviſions 
of the metroplis by his name : but the 
man whoſe — of rage and in- 
dignation wound up his mind to the 
commiſſion of the act, eluded the ven- 
geance of the murderers of his royal 
maſter by ſuicide. He had eſcaped 
into the country, and moſt probably 
the over great agitation of his loyal 
mind amounted to frenzy, and accele- 
rated his ſelf-deſtruction. 

We have thus copiouſly and expli- 
citly related all the inducing circum- 
ſtances, progreſs, and event of the trial 
of Louis XVI. becauſe, though they 
do not immediately form any of the 
tranſactions which may be called war- 
like, and enter in a Horny of a Har, 
yet as they were the immediate ſtimu- 
lants which impelled the government 
of this country to take an active part 
in the conteſt, upon a declaration of 
war by France, there is every reaſon, 
independent of the intereſt excited by 
ſuch a tranſaction, for affording our 
countrymen the moſt correct and copi- 
ous information poſſible on the ſubject. 

The firſt cauſes of complaint, on the 
part of Great Britain, we have already 
ſeen, were the intention of opening 
the Scheldt, and the decree of frater- 
nization of the 19th of November; in 
explanation of theſe, M. Chauvelin, 
who had been appointed ambaſſador 
to London, by Louis XVI. had de- 
livered the following official note to 
the Secretary of State, on the 27th of 
December. 

« The underſigned miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary of France, has the honour to 


communicate to Lord Gre nville the in- 
{tructions 
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ſtructions which he has received from 


the executive council of the French 
republic, with orders to lay them be- 
fore his Britannic majeſty's ſecretary 
of ſtate for the department of foreign 
affairs, in caſe he ſhould think that he 
could not ſpeedily enough obtain an 
interview with the miniſters. 

The French government, by con- 
tinuing, ſince the recal of lord Gower 
from Paris, to have at London a mini- 
ſter plenipotentiary, thought they gave 
to his Britannic majeſty an unequivocal 
proof of the deſire they had to remain 
in good underſtanding with the Britiſh 
court, and to ſee all thoſe clouds diſ- 
ſipated, to which events neceſſary and 
inſeparable from the internal govern- 
ment of France, ſeemed then to have 
given birth. The intentions of the 
executive council of France toward 
England have never ceaſed to be the 
ſame, but they cannot ſee with indif— 
ference the public conduct which the 
Britiſh miniſtry obſerved at preſent to- 
ward France. It is much to be regret- 
ted, that they have perceived in this 
conduct an indiſpoſition which they 

ſtill force themſelves not to believe. 
They think it a duty, however, which 


they owe to the French nation, not to 
have it much longer in that ſtate of 
uncertainty, into which it had been 
throun by ſeveral meaſures fully adopt- 


ed by the Britiſh government; —an un- 
certainty in which the Engliſli nation 
muſt ſhare, and which muſt be equally 
unworthy of both. The executive 
council of the French republic, have 
conſequently authorized the miniſter 
of France at London, to demand with 
openneſs of the miniſters of his Britan- 
nic majeſty, whether France ought to 
conſider England as a neutral or hoſtile 
m_ and have particularly charged 

im to obtain on this point a definitive 
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Ever. 


anſwer. But in demanding from the 
miniſters of his Britannic majeſty, an 
open and candid explanation of their 
intentions towards France, the execy. 


tive council do not with that the ſmall. 


eſt doubt ſhould exiſt reſpecting the 
diſpotition of France towards England, 
and of its deſire to remain at peace 
with it. They even wiſh to anſwer 
previoully to all thoſe reproaches which 
may be thrown out againſt France, 
in order to juſtify England. Reflecting 
on the reaſons which might determine 
his Britannic majeſty to break with the 
French republic, the executive coun- 
eil can fee them only in a falſe inter- 
pretation, given perhaps to the decree 
of the national convention of Novem- 
ber 19th.—If the -Britiſh miniſtry are 


really alarmed by that decree, it can 


only be for-want of comprehending the 
true meaning of it. The National 
Convention never intended that the 
French republic ſhould favour infur- 
rections, and eſpouſe the cauſe of a fen 
ſeditious perſons, or, in a word, that it 
ſhould endeavour to excite diſturbance 
in any neutral or friendly country what. 
Such an idea would be rejected 
by the French nation. It cannot, 
without injuſtice, be imputed to the 
National Convention. This decree 
then is only applicable to thoſe peo- 
ple, who, after having acquired thelr 
liberty, may requeſt the fraternity and 
aſſiſtance of the French republic, by 
a ſolemn and unequivocal expreſſion 
of the general will. France not only 
ought, but wiſhes to reſpect the inde- 
pendence of England, but that all 
of its allies, with whom it is not at 


war. The underſigned, therefore, has 


been charged to declare formally; 


that France will not attack Holland 


while that power confines itſelf, on i 


part, within the bounds of ſtrict nel 
trallt 
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trality. The Britiſh government he- 
ing thus aſſured reſpecting the two 
oints, no pretence for the leaſt diffi- 
culty can remain, but on the queſtion 
of opening the Scheldt—a queſtion irre- 
vocably decided by reaſon and juſtice, 
of little importance in itſelf, and on 
which the opinion of England, and 
perhaps even of Holland, are too well 
known; to render it difficult to make 
it ſeriouſly the ſole cauſe of a war.— 
Should the Britiſh miniſtry, however, 
embrace the laſt motive to induce them 


it not then be probable that their pri- 
vate intention was to bring about a 
rupture at any rate, and to take this 
advantage at preſent of the moſt futile 
of all pretences, to colour an unjuſt 
aggreſſion, long ago meditated ? On 
this ſuppoſition, which the executive 
council reject, the underſigned would 
be authorized to ſupport with energy 
the dignity of the French people, and 
to declare with firmneſs, that a free 
and powerful nation will accept war, 
and repel with indignation an aggreſ- 
hon ſo manifeſtly unjuſt, and ſo un- 
provoked on their part. When all 
theſe explanations, neceſſary to de- 
monſtrate the purity of the intentions 
of France, and when all peaceful and 
conciliatory meaſures ſhall have been 
exhauſted by the French nation, it is 
evident that the whole weight and the 
whole reſponſibility of the war will, 
ſooner or later, fall upon thoſe who 
haye provoked it. Such a war would 
really be the war of the Britiſh miniſtry 
only againſt the French republic; and 

ould this truth appear for a moment 
oubtful, it would not perhaps be im- 
pollle for France to render it evident 
» nation, which, in giving its confi- 


e a 
. never renounced the exerciſe 
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to declare war againſt France, would | 
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of reaſon, and its reſpect for juſtice 
and truth. 

Such are the inſtructions which the 
underſigned has received orders to 
communicate officially to Lord Gren- 
ville, inviting him, as well as all the 
council of his Britannic Majeſty, to 
weigh with the moſt ſerious attention, 
the deliberations and demands which 
they contain. It is evident that the 
French nation deſires to preſerve peace 
with England. It proves this by en- 
deavouring with candour and openneſs 
to remove every ſuſpicion which fo 
many paſſions and various prejudices 
are continually labouring to excite 
| againſt it; but the more it ſhall have 
done to convince all Europe of the 
purity of its views, and the rectitude 
of its intentions, the greater right it 
will have to a claim of being no longer 
miſunderſtood. 

The underſigned has orders to de— 
mand a written anſwer to the preſent 
note : he hopes that the minifters of 
his Britannic Majeſty will be induced, 
| by the explanations which it contains, 
to adopt ideas favourable. to a good 
underſtanding between the two na- 
tions; and will have no occation, in. 
order to return to them, to conſider 
the terrible reſponſibility attached to a 
declaration of war, which would in- 
conteſtibly be their work; the conſe— 
quences of which could be only fatal 
to both countries, and to all mankind, 
and which, in a generous and tree peo- 
ple, could not long conſent to betray 
their own intereſts, by ſerving to afhiſt 
and ſupport a tyrannical coalition. 

(Signed) © CHAUVELIN.,” 

It is evident, from the infinuation 
iven in this note, that the odium and 
reſponſibility for all. the calamities of 
war, if that ſhould happen, would fall 
- BF | upon 
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upon the Britiſh miniſtry, that Chauvelin 
was here the ſimple organ of the op- 
poſition ſocieties, with whom he was 
known to be familiar, and even inti- 
mate with their leaders. Our readers 
will obſerve what Lord Grenville re- 
turned for anſwer, in the cloſe of which 
he repels the above inſinuation with 
equa] firmneſs and modeſty. 

To this note Lord Grenville return- 
ed the following anſwer : 

e TVhatehall, Dec. 31, 1792. 
af + Wu 

&« | have received from you a note, 
in which, ſtiling yourſelf miniſter ple- 
nipotentiary of France, you communi- 
cate to me, as the king's ſecretary of 
ſtate, the inſtructions which you ſtate 
to have yourſelf received from the ex- 
ecutive council of the French republic. 
You are not ignorant that ſince the 
unhappy events of the 10th of Auguſt, 


the King has thought proper to ſuſ. 


pane all official communication with 
rance. You are yourſelf no other- 
wiſe accredited to the King, than in 
the name of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 
The propoſition of receiving a miniſter 
accredited by any other authority or 
power in France, would be a new 
_ queſtion, which, whenever it ſhould 
occur, the King would have the right 
to decide according to the intereſts of 
his ſubjects, his own dignity, and the 
regard which he owes to his allies, and 
to the general — of Europe. L am, 
therefore, to inform you, Sir, in expreſs 
and formal terms, that I acknowledge 
you in no other public character than 
that of miniſter from his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, and that conſequently you 
cannot be admitted to treat with the 
King's miniſters in the quality and un- 
der the form ſtated in your note. 
« But obſerving that you have en- 
tered into explanations 5 ſome of the 
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maintenance of that reſpect tower 


circumſtances which have given Eng. 
land ſuch ſtrong grounds of uneaſineß; 
and. jealouſy, and that you {peak of 
thoſe explanations as being of a nature 
to bring the two courts nearer, I have 
been-unwilling to convey to you the 
notification ſtated above, without, at 
the ſame time, explaining myſelf clear. 
ly and diſtinctly on the ſubject of what 


you have communicated to me, though. 


| under a form which is neither regular 


nor official. 

© Your explanations are confined to 
three points: | 

«© The firſt is, that of the decree of 


the National Convention, of the 19th: 


of November, in the expreſſions of 
which, all England ſaw the formal 
declaration of a deſign to extend uni- 
verſally the new principles of govem- 
ment. adopted in France, and to en- 
courage diſorder and revolt in all coun- 
tries, even in thoſe which are neutral, 
If the interpretation which you repre- 
ſent to be injurious to the convention, 
could admit of any doubt, it is but 
too well juſtified by the conduct of the 
convention itſelf, And the application 
of theſe principles to the king's do- 
minions has been ſhewn unequivo- 
cally,. by. the public reception given to 
the promoters of ſedition in this cour- 
try, and by the ſpeeches made to them 
preciſely at the time of this decree, and 
ſince, on ſeveral different occaſions. 

% Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe 
ſupported proofs, by other circum. 


' ſtances which are but too notorious, 


it would have been with pleaſure that 
we ſhould have ſeen here fuch expl 
nations, and ſuch a conduct as wou 

have ſatisfied the dignity and honour 


of England, with reſpect to what bes 


already paſſed, and would have offere 
a ſufficient ſecurity in future for the 


0 


the rights, the government, and the 
tranquility of neutral powers, which 
they have on every account the right 
to expect. 

Neither this ſatisfaction nor this 
ſecurity, is found in the terms of an 
explanation which ſtill declares to the 
romoters of ſedition in every country, 
what are the caſes on which they may 
count beforehand on the ſupport and 
ſuccour of France; and which reſerves 
to that country, the right of mixing 
herſelf in our internal affairs, when- 
ever ſhe ſhall judge it proper; and on 
principles incompatible with the poli- 
tical inſtitutions of all the countries of 
Europe. No one can avoid perceiving 
how much a declaration like this 1s 
calculated to encourage diſorder and 


be ignorant how contrary it is to the 
reſpect which is reciprocally due from 
independent nations, nor how repug- 
nant to thoſe principles which the 
King has followed, on his part, by for- 
bearing at all times from any interfer- 


France, And this contraſt is alone 
lufficient to ſhew, not only that Eng- 
land cannot conſider ſuch an explana- 
non as ſatisfactory, but that ſhe muſt 
look upon it as a freſh avowal of thoſe 
Uſpolitionis which ſhe ſees with ſo juſt 
an uneaſineſs and jealouſy. 


% your explanation, which concern 
ne general diſpoſitions of France with 


and the conduct of the Convention 


* its officers, relative to the Scheldt. 
he declaration which 


— you there 
on That France will not attack 
Hand fo long as that power ſhall 


0 ; 
lerve an exact neutrality,” 1s con- 


"ha my in the ſame terms with 
which you were charged to make 


revolt in every country. No one can 


ence whatever in the internal affairs of 


I proceed to the two other points 


regard to the allies of Great-Britain, 
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in the name of his moſt Chriſtian - 
Majeſty, in the month of June laſt. 
Since that firſt declaration was made, 
an officer, ſtating himſelf to be em- 
ployed in the ſervice of France, has 
openly violated both the territory 
and the neutrality of the republic, in 
going up the Scheldt, to attack the ci- 
tadel of Antwerp, notwithſtanding the 
determination of the government not 
to grant this paſſage, and the formal 
proteſt by which they oppoſed it. Since 
the ſame declaration was made, the 
convention has thought itſelf authoriſed | 
to annul the rights of the republic 
exerciſed within the limits of its own 
territory, and enjoyed by virtue of the 
ſame treaties by which her independ- 


-ence is ſecured. And at the very mo- 


ment when, under the name of an 
amicable explanation, you renew to me 


| in the ſame terms the promiſe of reſpeCt- 


ing the independence and the rights of 
England and her allies, you announce 
to me, that thoſe in whoſe name you 
ſpeak, intend to maintain theſe open 
and injurious aggreſſions. 

It is not certainly, on ſuch a decla- 
ration as this, that any reliance can be 
placed for the continuance of public 
tranquility. 

« But J am unwilling to leave, with- 


| out a more particular reply, what you 


ſay on the ſubject of the Scheldt. If it 
were true that this queſtion is in itſelf 
of little importance, this would only 
ſerve to prove more clearly, that it 
was brought forward only for the pur- 
poſe of inſulting the allies of England, 
by the infraction of their neutrality, 
and by the violation of their right, 
which the faith of treaties obliges us 
to maintain. But you cannot be ig- 
norant that here the utmoſt importance 
is attached to thoſe principles which 
France withes to cſtabliſh by this pro- 

Ff2 | ceeding, 


4 
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ceeding, and to thoſe conſequences 
which would naturally reſult from 
them; and that not only thoſe princi— 
ples and thoſe conſequences will never 
be admitted by England, but that ſhe 
is, and ever will be, ready to oppoſe 
them with all her force. 

% France can have no right to annul 
the ſtipulations relative to the Scheldt, 
unleſs ſhe have allo the right to ſet 
aſide equally all the other treaties be- 
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tween all the powers of Europe, and. 
all the other rights of England, or of 
her allies. She can even have no pre- 
tence to interfere in the queſtion of 
opening the Scheldt, unleſs ſhe were 
the ſovereign of the Low Countries, 
or had the right to dictate laws to all 
Europe. 

England never will conſent that 
France ſhall arrogate the power of an- 
nulling at her pleaſure, and under pre- 
tence of a pretended natural right, of 
which ſhe makes herſelf the only judge, 
the political ſyſtem of Europe, eftab- 
liſhed by ſolemn treaties, and guaran- 
teed by the conſent of all the powers. 
— This government, adhering to the 
maxims which it has followed for more 
than a century, will alſo never ſee 
with indifference that France fhall 
make herfelf, either directly or indi- 
rely, ſovereign of the Low Countries, 
or general arbitreſs of the rights and 
liberties of Europe. If France is real- 
ly deſirous of maintaining friendſhip 
and peace with England, fhe muſt 
ſhew herſelf diſpoſed to renounce her 
views of aggreſſion and aggrandize- 
ment, and to confine herſelf within 
her own territory, without inſulting 
other governments, without diſturbing 

their tranquility, without violating 

their rights. 
With reſpe& to that character of 


found in the conduct of England to- 
wards France, I cannot diſcuſs it, he. 
cauſe you fpeak of it in general terns 
only, without alledging a ſingle fad. 
All Europe has ſeen the juſtice and 
the generoſity which have characteriſed 
the conduct of the King; his Majeſy 
has always been deſirous of peace; 
he deſires it ſtill, but ſuch as may be 
real and ſolid, and conſiſtent with the 
intereſt and dignity of his own domi 
nions, and with the general ſecurity of 
Europe. 

* On the. reſt of your paper I fa 
nothing. As to wha —4 to : 
and to my colleagues, the King's mini- 
ters owe to his majeſty the account of 
their conduct ; and I have no anſwer 
to give to you on this ſubject, any more 
than on that of the appeal which you 
propoſe to make to the Engliſh nation. 
This nation, according to that conſti- 
tution by which its liberty and its 
proſperity are ſecured, and which it 
will always be able to defend againſt 
every attack, direct or indirect, vil 
never have with foreign powers col- 
nection or correſpondence, except 
through the organ of its King; of : 


| King whom it loves and reveres, and 


who has never for an inſtant ſeparate 
his rights, his intereſts, and his happ! 
neſs, from the rights, the intereſt, ans 
the happineſs of his people. 
| (Srgned) % GRENVILLE. 
The refuſal which the above note 
contains to conſider M. Chauveln 
otherwiſe than as the ambaſſadvr of 
the King of France, induced the pb 
viſional executive council to tranſuul 
the following : 
The proviſional 
of the French republic, 


reply more particularly to each 


| 


executive council 
before the) 
of the 


ote le. 


ill-will, which is endeavoured to be 


points comprehended in the n 


mitted to them on the part of the — 
ni 
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miſter of his Britannic majeſty, will y forget to give him his title of miniſter 


begin by repeating to that miniſter the 
moſt expreſs aſſurances of their ſincere 
defire to maintain peace and harmony 
between France and England. The 
ſentiments of the French nation to— 
wards the Engliſh have been manifeſt— 
ed during the whole courſe of the re- 
volution, in ſo conſtant, ſo unanimous 
2 manner, that there cannot remain 
the ſmalleſt doubt of the eſteem which 
it vows to them, and its defire to: have 
them for friends. 

« [t is then with great reluctance 
that the republic would ſee itſelf forc- 
ed to a rupture, much more contrary 
to its inclination than to its intereſt; 
Before it proceeds to ſuch a diſagree- 
able extremity, explanations are -ne- 
ceſſary; and the object of them is ſo 
highly important, that the executive 
council have notthought that they could 
entruſt them to a ſecret agent, always 
to be diſavowed. For this reaſon they 
have thought proper, under every point 
of view; to entruſt them to Citizen 
Chauvelin, though he is not accredited 
to his Briiannic majeſty but from the 
late King. 

he opinion of the executive coun- 
cil, on this oceaſion, is juſtifi d by the 
manner in which our nego jations are 
at the lame time carried on in Spain, 
when citizen Bourgoign was exa&tly 
in the ſame ſituation as citizen Chau— 
velin at London; which, however, has 
not prevented the miniſter of the Ca- 
tholic King from treating with him on 
a convention of neutrality, the ratifi- 
cation of which is to be exchanged 
at Paris between the miniſter for to- 
reign affairs and the charge des affaires 
of Spain. We will even add, that the 
principal miniſter of his Catholic Ma- 
leſty, when writing officially on this 
bjeft to citizen Bourgoign, did not 


plenipotentiary of France. 


« The example ol a power of the 


firſt rank, ſuch as Spain, might have 
induced the executive council to hope 
that we ſhould have found the ſame 
facility at London. The executive 
council, however, . readily acknow- 
ledge, that this negotiation has not 


been demanded according to diplomatic : 


ſtrictneſs, and that citizen Chauvelin 
is not formally enough authoriſed. To 
remove entirely this obſtacle, and that 
they may not have to reproach them- 
ſelves with having ſtopt, by a ſimple 


defect in form, a -negotiation, on the 


ſucceſs of which depends the tranqui- - 


lity of two great nations, they have 


ſent to citizen Chauvelin credential - 


letters, which will give him the means 
of treating according to all the ſeverity 
of diplomatic forms. 

To proceed now to the three 
points which can alone form an object 
of. difficulty with the court of London, 
the executive council obſerve on the 
firſt, that is to ſay, the decree of No- 


vember 19, that we have been miſun- 


derſtood by the miniſters of his Britan- 


nic majeſty, when they accuſe us of 


having given an explanation which an- 


nounces to the ſeditious of all nations, 


what are the caſes in which they may 
depend before-hand, on the ſuccour 
and ſupport of France. 
e more foreign to the ſentiments of 


the national convention, and to this 
explanation which we have given, than 


this reproach ; and we did not think 


it was poſſible that the open deſigns. 


of favouring ſeditious perſons could be 


imputed to us, at a moment even 


when we declared, that it would be 
doing an injury to the national conven- 
tion to aſcribe to them the plan of pro- 
tecting inſurrections and ſeditious com- 

motions, 


Nothing can 
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motions, which might ariſe in any 


ſtate, or of aſſociating with the au— 
thors of them; and thus of making 


the cauſe of a few individuals that of 


the French nation.” 

© We have ſaid, and we chooſe to 
repeat it, that the decree of November 
19, could not be applicable, but to the 
ſingle caſe, when the general will of a 


nation, clearly and unequivocally ex- 
preſſed, ſhould call for the affiſtance 


and fraternity -of -the French nation. 
Sedition can-certainly never exiſt, when 
there 'is an expreſſion of the general 
will, theſe two ideas mutually exclude 
each other, for ſedition is, and can only 
be a commotion of a ſmall number 
againſt the majority of a nation; and 
this commotion would ceaſe to be ſe- 
ditious, if all the members of a ſociet 
ſhould ariſe -at once, either to — 
their government, to change its form 
entirely, or to accompliſh any other 
object. 

„The Dutch were certainly not ſe— 
ditious when they formed the generous 
reſolution of throwing off the Spaniſh 
yoke, and when the general will of 
that nation called on the aſſiſtance of 
France. It was not accounted a crime 
to Henry IV. nor to Queen Elizabeth, 
that they liſtened to them. A know- 
ledge of the general will is the only 
baſis of tranſactions between nations; 
and we cannot treat with any govern- 
ment but becauſe that government 1s 
ſuppoſed to be the organ of the gene- 
Tal will of the nation to which it be- 
longs. When by this natural interpre- 
tation, therefore, the decree of Novem- 
ber 19th is reduced to its real fignifi- 
cation, it will be found that it an- 
nounces nothing more than an act of 
the general will above all conteſt, and 
ſo founded in right, that it was not 
worth while to expreſs it. For this 
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| reaſon, the executive council think 
that the evidence of this right might 
have perhaps rendered it unneceſſary 
for the national convention to make it 
the object of a particular decree; but 
with the preceding interpretation it 
cannot give offence to any nation. It 
appears that the miniſters of his Bri. 
tannic majeſty have made no objections 
under the declaration reſpecting Hol. 
land; ſince their only obſervation on 
this ſubject relates to the diſcuſſion 
concerning the Scheldt; it is on this 
laſt point, therefore, that we have to 
make ourſelves underſtood. 

* We here repeat, that this queſtion 
itfelf is of little importance. Ihe 
Britiſh miniſters thence conclude, that 
it is therefore more evident that it has 
been brought forward only for the pur- 
poſe of inſulting the allies of England, 
We reply with much leſs warmth and 
prejudice, that this queſtion is abſo- 
lutely indifferent to England, that it is 
little intereſting to Holland, but that 
it is of .the utmoſt importance to the 
Belgians. That it is indifferent to 
England, does not even require to be 
proved. It is little intereſting to Hol. 
land, ſince the productions of the 
Belgic Netherlands can be conveyed 
through the canals which end at Ol- 
tend ; but it is of great importance for 
the Belgians, on account of the numer- 
ous advantages which they may derive 
from the port of Antwerp. It is there- 
fore on account of this importance to 
reſtore to the Belgians the enjoyment 
of a valuable right, and not to offend 
any one, that France has declared that 
it 1s ready to ſupport them in the exer- 
ciſe of ſo legal a right. 

“But is France authoriſed to break 
ſtipulations which oppoſe the opening 
| of the Scheldt? If we conſult the 


right of nature, and not of nations, 
not 
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not only France, but all the nations of 
Europe are authoriſed to break them. 
No doubt can remain on this point. 

« If public right is conſulted, we 
ſay that it ought never to be but the 
application of the principles of the 
general right of nations to the particu- 
Jar circumſtances in which nations may 
be in reſpect to each other: ſo that 
every private treaty which might vio- 
late theſe principles, could never be 
confidered but as the work of violence. 
We will next add, that in regard to 
the Scheldt, the treaty. was concluded 
without the participation of the Bel- 
gians. The Emperor, to ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, ſacrific- 
ed, without ſcruples, the moſt invio]- 
able of rights. Being maſter of theſe 
beautiful provinces, he governed them, 
as Europe has ſeen, with a rod of ab- 
ſolute deſpotiſm, reſpe&ed none of 
their privileges but thoſe which were 
of importance for him to preſerve, 
and continually. attacked or deſtroyed 


the reſt. France entering into a war 


with the - houſe of Auſtria, expels it 
from the Low Countries, and reſtores 
liberty to thoſe people whom the court 
of Vienna: had: devoted. to ſlavery. 
Their chains are broken ; they are re- 
ſtored to all: thoſe rights which the 


houſe of Auſtria had taken from them. 


How can that right: which they had 
over the Scheldt be excepted, eſpecially 
when it is of real importance only to 
thoſe who were deprived of it? In ſhort, 
France has too good a profeſſion of 
political faith to-make, to be afraid of 
avowing its principles. The executive 
declares then, not that it may appear 
to yield to ſome expreſſions of threat- 
ening language, but only to render 
homage to truth, that the French re- 
public does not mean to eſtabliſh itſelf 
an umverſal- arbiter of the treaties 
which bind nations together. It equal- 
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ly knows to reſpect other governments, 
and to take care that it may make its 
own reſpected. It does not wiſh to- 
give laws to any one, and it wlll never- 
ſuffer any one to give laws to it. It. 
has renounced, and it ſtill renounces 
all conqueſt; and its occupying the 
Netherlands will continue no longer 
than the war, and during that time 
which may be neceſſary for the Belgi- 
ans to ſecure and conſolidate their li- 
berty; after which, provided they be 
independent-or happy,. France will be 
ſufficiently rewarded. 1 
When that nation will find itſelf 
in the full poſſeſſion of its liberty, and 
when its general will may be declared 
legally and unfettered, then if Eng— 
land and Holland ſtill affix any im- 
portance to the opening of the Scheldt, 
the executive council will leave that 
affair to a direct negotiation with the 
Belgians. If the Belgians, through 
any motive whatever, ſhall conſent to 


| deprive themſelves of the navigation. 


of the Scheldt, France will not oppoſe 
it. It will reſpect their independence 
even in their errors. 

After ſo fair a declaration, which 
manifeſts the preſent deſigns of peace, 
the miniſters of his Britannic majeſty 
ought to entertain no doubt reſpecting 
the intentions of France. But if theſe 
explanations appear to them inſuffici- 
ent, and if we are ſtill obliged to hear 
the language of haughtineſs, and if 
hoſtile preparations are continued in 


the ports of England, after having done 


every thing in our power.to maintain. 
peace, we will prepare for war, conſci-- 
ous at leaſt of the juſtice of our cauſe, 
and of the efforts we have made to 
avoid that extremity. . We ſhall com- 
bat with regret the Engliſh, whom we 


eſteem, but we ſhall combat them with- 


out fear. 
(Signed) « LE Brun.” 


This 


f 
| 


© 
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This note of the executive council 
produced the following from Lord 
Grenville. 

J have examined, fir, with the ut- 
moſt attention, the paper you-remitted 
to me on the 13th of this month, I 
cannot help remarking, that I have 
found nothing ſatisfaQtory in the reſult 
of it. The explanations which it con- 
tains are nearly reduced to the ſame 
points which 1 have already replied to 
at length. The declaration of wiſhing 
to intermeddle with the atfairs of other 
countries, 1s therein renewed. No 
denial is made, no reparation offered, 
tor the outrageous proceedings I ſtated 
to you in my letter of December 31: 
and the right of infringing treaties, and 
violating the rights of our allies, is 
maintained, by ſolely offering an illu- 
fory negotiation upon this ſubject, 
which is put off, as well as the evacu- 
ation of the Low Countries by the 


French armies, to the indefinite term; 


not only of the concluſion of the war, 
but likewiſe to the conſolidation of what 
is called the liberty of the Belgians. 
It is added, that it. theſe explanations 
appear inſufficient to us; if you ſhould 
again be obliged to hear a haughty 
tone of language; if hoſtile prepara- 
tions ſhould continue in the ports of 
England—after having tried every ef- 
fort to preſerve peace, you will then 
make diſpoſitions for war. If this no- 
tiication, or that relative to the treaty 
of commerce, had been made to me 
under a regular and official form, I 
ſhould have found myſelf under the 
neceſſity of replying to it, that to 
threaten Great Britain with a declara- 
tion of war, becauſe ſhe judged it ex- 
pedient to augment her forces, and alſo 
to declare that a ſolemn treaty ſhould 
be broken, becauſe . England adopted 
tor her own ſafety ſuch precautions as 


| 


— — 


6— —— 


tinue. 
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already exiſt in France, would only be 
conſidered, both the one and the other, 
as new grounds of offence, which, as 
long as they ſhoutd ſubſiſt, would proye 
a bar to every kind of negotiation. 
Under this form of extra- official 
communication, I think I may yet be 
permitted to tell you, not in a tone of 
haughtineſs, but of firmneſs, that theſe 
explanations are not conſidered ſufi- 
cient, and that all the motives which 
gave riſe to the preparations ſtill con- 
Theſe motives are already 
known to you by my letter of Decem- 
ber 31ſt, in which I marked in preciſe 
terms what thoſe diſpoſitions were, 
which could alone maintain peace and 
good underſtanding. I do not ſee that 


it can be uſeful to the object of conci- 


liation to enter into a diſcuſſion with 
you on ſeparate points under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, as 1 have already 
acquainted you with my opinion con— 
cerning them. Tf you have any ex- 


planation to give me under the ſame 


extra- official form, which will embrace 
all the objects contained in my letter 
of the 31ſt December, as well as all 
the points which relate to the preſent 
criſis with England, her allies and the 
general ſyſtem of Europe, I ſhall wil 
lingly attend to them. ; 
J think it, however, my duty to in- 
form you in the moſt poſitive terms, in 
anſwer to what you tell me on the 
ſubject of our preparations, that under 
the preſent 'circumſtances all thoſe 
meaſures will be continued, which may 
be judged neceſſary to place us in 4 
ſtate of protecting the ſafety, tranqur 
lity, and the rights of this country, 3 
well as to guarantee thoſe of our allies; 
and to ſet up a barrier to thoſe views0 
ambition and aggrandizement, danger 
ous at all times to the reſt of Europe, 


but which becomes ill more ſo, be- 
ing 


ing ſupported by the propagation of 
2 deſtructive of all ſocial order. 
(Signed) 
© REN VILLE.“ 

This correſpondence is termed extra- 
official by the noble ſecretary, becauſe 
he was authoriſed by the court of which 
he was miniſter, to refuſe the letters of 
credence tendered by Chauvelin, from 
the French republic. The following 
is his letter to him on the ſubject, 

« gIR, ; 
J have received your letter of th 
17th inſtant. I haye already apprized 
you that his majeſty has reſerved to 
himſelf the right of deciding according 
to his judgment upon the two queſtions 
of ron eng a new form of go- 
vernment in France, and of receiving 
a miniſter accredited on the part of 
ſome other authority in France than 
that of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. In 
an anſwer to the demand you now 
make, whether his majeſty will receive 
vour new letters of credence, I have 
to inform you, that under the preſent 
circumſtances, his majeſty does not 
think proper to receive them. 

* The requeſt you make of me is 
equally incompatible with the form of 
an extra-othcial communication, and 
that charadter in which you have hi- 
therto been known, as miniſter of his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 

* Nothing then remains for me to 
fay, relative to the ſubje& of your for- 
mer letter, particularly after what has 
Juſt happened in France, than to inform 
you, that as an agent charged with a 
confidential communication, you ought 
certainly to have attended to the neceſ- 
ſary meaſures taken by us, to ſecure 
your letters and couriers ; that as mi- 
niſter of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, you 
would have enjoyed all thoſe exemp- 


"os which the law affords to public 
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miniſters, properly acknowledged as 
ſuch; but that as an individual you 
can only be conſidered among the ge- 
neral maſs of foreigners relident in 
England, 

(Signed) 
© GRENVILLE,” 

In a few days after the tranſmiſſion 
of this note, lord Grenville ſent the 
following, ordering the immediate de- 
parture of M. Chauvelin. 

January 240. 

I am charged to notify to you, fir, 
that the character with which you had 
been inveſted at this court, and the 
functions of which have been ſo long 
ſuſpended, being now entirely termi- 
nated by the fatal death of his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, you have no longer. 
any public character here. 

“The King can no longer, after ſuch 
an eyent, permit your reſidence here. 
His Majeſty has thought fit to order 
that you ſhould retire from this king- 
dom, within the term of eight days, 
and I herewith tranſmit to you a copy 
of the order, which his majeſty in his 
privy council has given to this effect. 

* I ſend you a paſſport for yourſelf 
and your ſuite ; and I ſhall not fail to 
take all the other neceſſary ſteps in order 
that you may return to France with all 
the attentions which are due to the 
character of miniſter plenipotentiary 
from his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, which 
you have exerciſed at this court. 

(Signed) 
© GREN VILLE.“ 

Lord Auckland, his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty's ambaſſador at the Hague, pre- 
ſented the following memorial to the 
ſtates general of the united provinces, 
on the 25th of January. 
 * Tligh and Mighty Lords, 

„The under-ſigned, ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary and miniſter plenipoten- 
"wb 5 tiary 
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tiary of his Britannic Majeſty, in con- 
ſequence of expreſs orders which he 
received from the King, has the honour 
to lay before your high mightineſſes 
copies of all the papers which have 
been exchanged from the 27th of De- 
cember laſt, to the 20th of this month, 
between lord Grenville, ſecretary of 
ſtate of his Britannic Majeſty, and M. 
Chauvelin. 

High and mighty lords, the King 
is fully perſuaded that the ſentiments 
and principles expreſſed in the name of 
Great-Britain, are perfectly the ſame 
with thoſe which animate your re- 

public, and that your high mightineſſes 
are diſpoſed to concur fully in the the 
meaſure which the preſent important 
criſis calls for, and which are the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of thoſe ſenti- 
ments and principles. 

The circumſtances, which brought 
us to that criſis are too recent, and the 
conduct of the King too well known, 
to oblige the — to enter into 
ſuperfluous details. 

Not four years ago, ſome wretches 
aſſuming the title of philoſophers, had 
the preſumption to think themſelves 
capable of eftabliſhing a new ſyſtem of 
civil ſociety. In order to realize that 
dream of their vanity, they found it ne- 
ceſſary to overthrow and deſtroy all 
received notions of ſubordination, man- 
ners, and religion, which have hitherto 
founded all the ſecurity, happineſs, 
and conſolation of the human race.— 
Their deſtructive projects have but 
too well ſucceeded. But the effects 
of the new ſyſtem which they endea- 
voured to introduce, ferved only to ſhew 
the imbecility and viltlany of its au- 
thors. The events which fo rapidly 
followed each other ſinee that epoch, 
ſurpaſs in atrocity all which had ever 
polluted the pages of hiſtory, Pro- 
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perty, liberty, ſecurity, even life itſelf 
ave been deemed play-things in the 
hands of infamous men, who are the 
ſlaves of the moſt licentious paſſions of 
rapine, enmity, and ambition. 
The annals of mankind preſent 
no epoch when, and in ſo ſhort a time, 
ſo many crimes were committed, ſo 
many misfortunes cauſed, and ſo many 
tears ſhed ; even at this moment theſe 
horrors ſeem to be at their height, 
„During all that time, the King, 
ſurrounded by his people, who by 
divine providence enjoy an unexam- 
pled proſperity, could not look on the 
misfortunes of others, but with a ſen- 
timent of indignation and pity ; but, 
faithful to his principles, his majeſty 
never wiſhed to interfere with the in- 
terior affairs of foreign nations; he 
never deviated from the path of neutra- 
lity which he had preſcribed to him 
ſelf. This conduct, which the King 
ſaw with pleaſure obſerved likewiſe by 
your high mightineſſes, and the good 
faith of which all Europe acknowledg- 
ed, together with his peaceable diſpo- 
ſition, which ought to have been re- 
| av on every ground, was not ſut- 
cient to ſecure his majeſty, his loyal 
ſubjects, and this republic, from the 
moſt dangerous and crimmal plots. 
For ſeveral months paſt ambitious 
projects of aggrandizement, alarming 
to the tranquility and ſafety of all 
Europe, were planned in the molt 
public manner; endeavours were made 
to ſpread in the interior parts of Eng- 
land, and of this country, maxims de- 
trimental to all ſocial order: they were 
not even aſhamed to call theſe horrible 
attempts © revolutionary power.” 
* Antient and ſolemnt reaties, gus- 
ranteed by the King, were infringed; 
and the right and territory of the re- 


public have been violated, His ma- 
jelly, 


jeſty, therefore, in his wiſdom, thought 


proper to make ſuch warlike prepara- 


tions as ſeemed to him proportioned to 
the circumſtances of the times. The 
King has conſulted his parliament, and 
the meaſures which his majeſty thought 
fit to adopt, were approved by the 
ſpirited and unanimous conſent of a 
people who abhor anarchy and irreli- 
gion, and love their King and conſti- 
tution. | 

« Such are, high and mighty lords, 
the motives of a conduct, the wiſdom 
and the equity of which have till now 
inſured to the King your concurrence 
and ah 110 His majeſty has, in 
every reſpect, conſtantly kept a watch- 
ful eye on the ſupport of the right and 
ſafety of the united provinces. The 
declaration which the under-figned 
had the honour to make to your high 
mightineſſes on the 13th of November 
laſt, and the arrival of a ſmall ſquadron 
deſtined for the protection of the ſhores 
of the republic, during the time when 
its own naval forces were aſſembling, 
prove it inconteſtibly. Your high 
mightineſſes have acknowledged theſe 
diſpoſitions of his majeſty in what he 
has done already. You will not find 
them abated in the preparations that 
are now making. In conſequence of 
which, his majeſty is perſuaded that he 
will continue to experience, on the 
part of your high mightineſſes, a perfed 
conformity of principles and conduct. 

at contormity can alone give to the 
united efforts of the two countries, the 
neceſſary energy for their common de- 
lence, which will alſo oppoſe a barrier 
to the evils with which Europe is 
ireatened, and ſecure from every at- 
empt the ſafety, tranquility, and inde- 
Race of a ſtate, the happineſs of 
which is inſured by your high mighti- 
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neſſes, through the wiſdom end energy 
of its government. 

Done at the Hague, 

Jan. 25th, 1793. 
(Signed) © AUCKLAND. 

While the diſpute ſtill continued un- 
adjuſted, the bill which authoriſed the 
ſecretaries of ſtate to arreſt and im- 
priſon aliens, or to order them out of 
the kingdom at their diſcretion, was 
introduced into parliament. 

M. Chauvelin remonſtrated againſt 
the bill, as likely to create ſuſpicion 
and diſſatisfaction in France, and a 
breachof the commercial treaty, which 
being ſtipulated between the French 
monarchy and Britain, could not be 
urged with propriety by the French 
republic, which had decreed treaties 
ſecuring the feudal claims of princes 
upon provinces conquered by Louis 
XIV. were no bar to the ſovereignty 
of their republic, and had attempted 
to open the Scheldt, in oppoſition to 
treaties ſolemnly guaranteed by ſeveral 
powers of Europe ; in which both Bri- 
tain and France were included. He 
adverts to the charge of French emiſ- 
ſaries ſtirring up ſedition in Britain, 
and endeavours to fix it on French 
emigrants here, although he knew 
that this was contrary to their princi- 
ples, being conſcious that himſelf and 
fellow agents were the chiefeſt incen- 
diaries at whom the alien bill was 
chiefly directed, together with that 
other bill prohibiting the circulation 
of aſſignats. 

In conſequence of the bills, we find 
that on the 17th of January, a few days 
after the paſſing of the alien bill, M. 
Chauvelin, waving the queſtion of his 
being accredited as the miniſter of the 
French republic, ſolicited, in very 
humble terms, an interview with Lord 

Gg2 Grenville, , 
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Grenville, but this fequeſt was unac- 
countably refuſed; and M. Chauvelin 
himſelf was one. of the firſt on whom 
the powers veſted in miniſters by this 
ſtatute were enforced, for on the 24th 
of January. he received an order to 
quit the kingdom within eight days; 
and the order was inſerted by authority 
in the London Gazette. 


The French republic perceiving an - 


apparent reluctance in the Engliſh 
miniſtry to treat with M. Chauvelin, 
while the negociations were ſtill de- 
pending, M. Marat, under ſecretary 
for foreign affairs, was diſpatched from 
France to treat with the Britiſh mini- 
ſters. It was confidently reported, 
that M. Marat had it in his inſtructions 
unequivocally to offer to our miniſtry 
theſe three points; firſt, that the navi- 
gation of the Scheldt ſhould be given 
up; ſecondly, that the French troops 
ſhould not approach the Dutch terri— 
tories within a given diſtance; and that 
the decree of the 19th of November, 
thould be either altered or repealed. 
When the oſtenſible reaſons for under- 
taking a war ate thus previouſly re- 
moved by the conceſſion of the enemy, 
then none but the moſt ſuſpicious 
motives can induce miniſters to ſacrifice 
the peace, treaſure, and welfare of the 
country, to their ſecret or wicked 
VIEWS. 

As the firſt miſſion of M. Marat was, 
however, not attended with any effect, 
he was ſent again from the executive 
council with enlarged powers. It was 
aſſerted at that time, that his object 
was to propoſe to the Britiſh miniſtry 
the ceflion of ſome of the moſt valua- 
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Belgic Congreſs. M. Marat was, howy- 


ever, we believe, never permitted tg 


produce his credentials. He arrived 
in England at the very eve of M. 
Chauvelin's departure, and was alt 
ordered, without further ceremony to 
quit the kingdom. 

Perhaps it might have been moſt 
prudent, notwithilanding theſe affronts, 
in the French convention, to have ab— 
ſtained from declaring war, and to haye 
thrown the whole odium of aggreſſion 
upon their adverſaries! S 

But on the Iſt of February, upon the 
motion of Briſſot, the national conven- 
tion decreed, among other articles, 
That George King of England had 
never ceaſed, ſince the revolution of 
the 19th of Auguſt, 1792, from giving 
the French nation proofs of his enmity, 
and of his attachment to the concert 
of crowned heads; and that he had 
drawn into the league the ſtadtholder 
of the united provinces; that, contrary 
to the firſt article of the treaty of 1783, 
the Engliſh miniſter had granted pro- 
tection and ſuccour to the emigrants 
and others, who have openly appeared 
in arms againſt France; that, on the 
news of the execution of Louis Capet, 
they were led to comtnit an outrage 
againſt the French republic, by order- 
ing the ambaſſador of France to quit 
Great Britain; that the Engliſh have 
ſtopped divers boats and veſſels laden 
with corn for France, whilſt at the ſame 
time, contrary to the treaty of 1780, 
they continue the exportation of it to 
other foreign countries; that, in order 
to thwart more efficaciouſly the com- 
mercial tranſactions of the republic 


ble of the French Weſt India iſlands, 
and the annexing of the Netherlands 
to the Dutch republic, provided this || of afſignats! The convention therefore 
arrangement ſhould prove mutually | declare, that in conſequence of theſe 


| agreeable to the ſtates-general and the acts of hoſtility and aggreſſion, 3 
| r 


with England, they have by an act 0 
. parliament prohibited the circulation 
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French republic is at war with the King | 
of England and the Stadtholder of the 
[United Provinces.” 

In the courſe of the winter, general 
Dumourier had propoſed to the execu- | 
tive council to take poſſeſſion of Mae- 
ſtricht, without which, he alledged, he | 
could neither defend the Meuſe, nor 
the territory of Leige. He purpoſed 
to take and hold the place without 
entering into further hoſtilities with the 
Dutch, and engaging by manifeſto to 
reſtore it at the end of the war. The 
place was not then paliſadoed, nor pro- 
vided with a proper garriſon, and ge- 
neral Dumourier being at that time in 
great force in the neighbourhood of 
Liege, there was every probability 
that he would have ſucceeded. The 
executive council, at that time, de- 
clined the propoſal, and expreſſly com- 
manded the general to preſerve the 


ſtricteſt neutrality towards the United 


Provinces. This circumſtance affords 
a proof that the French durſt not pro- 
voke hoſtilities with England or her 
allies, before the diſpute was entered 
into with the Britiſh miniſtry, the par- 
ticulars of which we have juſt related. 
As hoſtilities however had actually 
commenced, the poſſeſſion of Holland 
was an object of the utmoſt importance 
to the French, and muſt, indeed, have 
been deciſive of the war in their favour. 
Circumſtanced as general Dumourier 
was, at this period, it is difficult to 
aſcertain what was his plan of the 
campaign. He had himſelf intimated 
that it was long his fixed intention to 
effect an eſcape into ſome other coun- 
try: and, with ſuch a deſign predomi- 
nant in his mind, there is no probabi- 
lity that he would be very earneſt, in 
promoting the ſucceſs of his expedition. 
be general himfelf has in his me- 
moirs ſtated two plans; the firſt of 
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which was propoſed by the refugee 


Hollanders, who had formed a ſmall 
revolutionary committee at Antwerp, 
and who recommended an irruption 
into Zealand ; the other was the plan 
which the general himſelf gives, as 
that which he really meant to purſue, 
while he appeared to favour that of the 
Batavian committee: and this was to 
advance with a body of troops poſted 
at Mordyck, and maſking Breda and 
Gertruydenberg on the right, and 
Bergen-op-Zoom, Stenberg, Klunder, 
and Williamſtadt on the left, to effe&t_ 
a paſſage over an arm of the ſea to 
Dort, and thus penetrate into the heart 
of Holland. 

In the mean time general Miranda 
was ordered to advance with a part of 
his army bofore Maeſtricht, but was 
inſtructed by general Dumourier not 
to attempt a regular ſiege at ſo un- 
favourable a ſeaſon, but to aſſault the 
place with bombs and red hot balls ; 
and after receiving intelligence that the 
commander in chief had paſſed Mor- 


dyck, to leave the continuance of the 


ſiege to general Valence, who was ex- 
petted from Paris, and march with the 
utmoſt expedition to Numeguen, and 
in paſſing the . duchy of Cleves to in- 
tercept the Pruſſians, ſhould they have 
anticipated his arrival there, 

Venlo was at the ſame time to be 
attacked by general Champmorin, an 
experienced engineer. 

t will remain for our military read- 
ers to determine, whether, as ſo much 
of the ſucceſs of Dumourier's expedi- 
tion depended on the rapidity of his 
movements, and the ſurpriſing of Hol- 
land at once by the invaſion of a con- 
ſiderable force, it was advifible or 
prudent to divide his army into many 
detachments, or to waſte any part of 


| his time or force in beſieging places 


which 
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which did not lie directly on his route. | 
Maeſtricht was inveſted early in Fe- 
bruary by general Miranda with 12,000 
men, on the banks of the Meuſe, and 
6000 on the right; and by the 23d of 
that month the works were all com- 


3 On the following day the 
rench general ſummoned the prince 
of Heſſe, who commanded there, but 
his anſwer was a direct refuſal to capi- 
tulate. The French then commenced 
a heavy fire from the batteries, and 
according to the account of the gene- 


ral, the town was on fire in ſeveral. 


places. While the French were con- 
ſtructing their works, the garriſon made 
two ſallies, but with little ſucceſs. 

In the mean time general Dumou- 
rier aſſembled his army in the vicinity 
of Antwerp. Previous to his enterin 
the Dutch territories, he publiſhed a 
manifeſto addreſſed to the Batavians, 
to which they gave the ſubjoined an- 
ſwer, which contained the whole of 
the manifeſto we have tranſcribed lite- 
rally. 

« If we have lately heard with the 
greateſt ſurpriſe, and the moſt lively 
indignation, of the decree by which the 
national convention of France declar- 
ed, in a manner the moſt unexpected, 
and without the ſmalleſt colour of juſ- 
tice or of reaſon, that ſhe was in a 
ſtate of war with the Stadtholder of 
the United Provinces, that 1s to ſay, 
in fact, with the republic, with what 
ſentiments ought we not to be pene— 
ttated at the receipt of the following 
letter, having for its title, 


Proclamation of General Dumourier to 
the Batavians. 


© Batavians ! 
The Stadtholder, who, according 
to the principles of republicans, ought 
only to be your captain general, who 


= 
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ought not to exerciſe, but for your hap- 
pineſs, the powers with which you 
have inveſted him, ſubordinate to the 
will and deciſions of the republic, hol: 
you in oppreſſion and ſlavery. 

* You know perfectly well your 
rights, which in 1787 you attempted 
to recover from the ambitious houſe of 
Orange. At that time you had re. 
courſe to the French nation; but as 
ſhe herſelf then groaned under the 
deſpotiſm of a perfidious court, you 
were made the ſport of the vile intri- 
guers who then governed France. 

« Ahandſulof Pruſſians, commanded 
by the very duke of Brunſwick whom 
I have fince driven from Champagne, 
were ſufficient to ſubjugate you once 
more. Many of you had been the vic- 
tims of the vengeance of your****+, 
many others were obliged to take re- 
fuge in France; and fince that time, 
you loſt all hopes of freedom; till a 
revolution, the moſt aſtoniſhing the 
hiſtory of the world offers, ſupported 
by the moſt glorious ſucceſs, has given 
you in Frenchmen, allies at once 
powerful, generous, and free, who 
will ſecond your efforts to be free, or 
will learn to die with you. 

* Batavians! it is not againſt you 
that the French nation has declared 
war: friends to all nations, ſhe has 
only for enemies all tyrants. The more 
enemies we have, the more will our 
principles be propagated : perſuaſion, 
and victory will ſupport the impre- 
ſcriptible rights of man; and nations 


— 


will be weary of exhauſting their blood 


and treaſures for a ſmall number of in- 
dividuals, who keep diſcord alive mere- 
ly to deceive and enſlave the people. 
We enter Holland as friends to the 
Dutch, and as irreconcileable enemies 


of the houſe of Orange. Its yoke ap- 


pears too inſupportable, for yourchoes 
Hon, 0 
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| expence of the ſlaves of the houſe of 


be doubtful. Do not you ſee that 
this demi-deſpot who tyrannizes over 
you, ſacrifices to his perſonal intereſts 
the beſt intereſts of your republic? Did 
he not engage you in 1782 to break, 
with a diſgraceful perfidy, your treaty 


of alliance with us? 


Alas he not ſince conſtantly favour- 
ed Engliſh commerce at the expence 
of your own ? At this moment does he 
not deliver up your moſt important 
ſettlements, the Cape of Good Hope 
and the iſland of Ceylon, and all your 
commerce in India, to the only nation 
whoſe inceſſant rivalſhip you have 
reaſon to fear? Do you believe that 
the Engliſh, inſatiable after power and 
wealth, will ever reſtore to you theſe 
important poſſeſſions, which muſt ſe- 
cure them the empire of the Indies ? 
No, Batavians ! you will never rank 
among the firſt maritime powers till 
you are free. Send back to Germany 
that ambitious houſe, which for a 
hundred years has ſacrificed you to 

its pride. Send back the ſiſter of 

Frederick William, who has at his 


| 
| 
command thoſe ferocious Pruſſians, 
who will awe you as often as you at- | 
tempt to break their chains. This call- 
ing in of the Pruſſians is conſtantly an 


inſult to your brave troops. The houſe vill ſee the difference between the 


of Orange juſtly fears leſt the ſpirit of 
liberty ſhould ſway them. A republi- | 
can army cannot long ſerve tyranny. 
Very ſoon the Dutch troops, ſoon the 
conquerors of the Dogger-bank, will 
Join their colours and their fleets to 
thoſe of France. 


The firſt who ſhall range them- 
ſelves under the ſtandard of liberty, 
hall not only be aſſured of the con- 
tinuance of ſuch employments as they 
enJoy under the republic, but of more 


conſequential ones; and that at the 
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Orange. 

] am about to viſit you, ſurrounded 
by the generous martyrs to the revolu- 
tion of 1787. Their perſeverance and 
the ſacrifices they have made, merit 
your confidence and mine. They 
form a committee, which will increaſe in 
number. This committee will be ex- 
tremely uſeful in the firſt moments of 
your revolution : and all the members, 
who have no other ambition than to 
be the deliverers of their country, will 
re-enter with the different claſſes of 
ſocial order as ſoon as your national 
convention ſhall be aſſembled. 

I come into Holland at the head 
of 60,000 fine and victorious French- 
men; 60,090 more defend the Belgic 
provinces, and are ready to follow me, 
ſhould I meet with any reſiſtance. We 
are not the aggreflors : the party at- 
tached to the houſe of Orange has long 
carried on againſt us a perfidious and 
ſecret war. All the plots againſt our 
liberty have been concerted at the 
Hague. 

We will ſeek at the Hague the 
authors of our misfortunes ; we have 
no anger and vengeance but againſt 
them ; we will over-run your rich pro- 
vinces as friends and brothers. You 


conduct of free men, who ſtretch out to 
you their hands, and tyrants, who in- 
undate and lay waſte your country. 

« I promiſe to the peaceable culti- 
vators, whoſe crops are ſacrificed to 
the fury of tyrants, an indemnity, by 
the ſale of the ſubſtance of thoſe who 
ſhall have ordered theſe uſeleſs inunda- 
tions. lalſo promiſe to deliver into their 
hands and to their juſt vengeance, the 
perſons of theſe wicked adminiſtrators, 
migiſtrates, or military commanders, 


who ſhall have ordered them. To 
avoid, 
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avoid, however, all the deſolations 
which they occaſion, I exhort the in- 
habitants of the country, if they have 
ſentiments of liberty, to — theſe 
inundations: and I will follow my pro- 
clamation cloſe enough to ſupport the 
Batavians, and puniſh the wicked. 


% Batavians ! have confidence in a 


man that you know ; who has never 
failed to fulfil what he has promiſed ; 
and who conducts to battle freemen, 
before whom have fled, and will flee, 
the Pruſſians, the ſatellites of your 
tyrants. 

The . Belgians call me their deli- 
verer: 1 hope to be ſoon yours. 


: % DUMOURIER.” 
« General in chief of the army of 
the French republic.” 


Ob/ercattions made on it by the Dutch. 


The tenour of this paper, printed at 
Antwerp, in the Dutch and French 
languages, leads to a preſumption that 


it has been deſtined by general Du- 


mourier to announce and precede the 
attack with which he has long threat- 
ened the republic ; to expoſe to the 


view of Europe, and in particular, to | 


that of the inhabitants of theſe pro- 
vinces, the aim of his enterpriſe ; 
and, if it were poſſible, to juſtify its 
motives, 

A writing, however, ſo filled with 


as well as the moſt atrocious calumnies, 
has never perhaps been publiſhed in a 
ſimilar conjuncture. Onexaminingwith 
attention the contents of this proclama- 
tion, every attentive reader will, like 
ourſelves, find it difficult to perſuade 
himſelf, that it can in reality be aſcrib- 
ed to him whole name it carries ; to a 
man who has the reputation of being en- 


lightened and intelligent, and who | 
makes a profeſſion of uprightneſs and | 
T 
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morality. Thus we do feel no repug. 
nance in abandoning the examination 
of offenſive ſophiſms and facts alledged 
in it, to the good ſenſe of all the well 
diſpoſed inhabitants of this country 
and with this view we have not heſi. 
tated to contribute, ourſelves, to the 
publicity of this piece, by inſerting it 
in the preſent manifeſto. We think 
it, however, a duty we owe to our 
honour, to the whole nation, to the 
preſent age, and to poſterity, not to 
leave without reply, at a time when 
theſe pacific ſtates are threatened by a 
moſt unjuſt invaſion, all the falſhoods 
advanced againſt us ; and certainly, had 


|| we ſought an occaſion to diſcuſs the pre- 


ſent ſubject, we could never have found 
one preſenting more adrantages. 
The author of the proclamation ſets 
out by repreſenting Monſeigneur the 
prince hereditary Stadtholder, as a 
tyrant, who holds the good people of 
theſe provinces in oppreſſion, and as 
one who poſſeſſes no other power than 
that of captain general. It is impol- 
ible to difplay a more profound igno- 
rance of our conſtitution, according to 
which the illuſtrious charge of captain 
general and that of the hereditary ſtadt- 
holder, are abſolute diſtinct dignities. 
As to what regards the manner in 
which Monſeigneur the prince here- 


ditary ſtadtholder exerciſes thoſe func- 
the groſſeſt falſhoods and abſurdities, || 


tions, which are confided in him under 


| theſe two diſtin relations, we appeal 


to the teſtimony of all our countrymen. 
Who among them will honeſtly main- 
tain, that the nature of the ſtadtholder- 


| ſhip gives to him who is inveſted with 
it, the power of oppreſſing and ſubju- 


gating the citizens? Is there, belides, 
any one inhabitant of theſe provinces, 
unleſs he is entirely blinded by a party 
ſpirit, who forbears to do juſtice to the 


amiable and benevolent diſpoſition 0 


a pr ince, 
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a prince, whoſe perſonal character and 
adminiſtration have . conſtantly been 
marked with the ſtamp of benevolence, 
moderation, and the moſt ſcrupulous 
exactneſs in the fulfilment of his duties? 

Theother headsof the chargelevelled 
againſt him are not leſs abſurd and 
ridiculous. How can monſeigneur the 


prince of ang have broken, in | 


1782, a treaty of alliance which was 
not concluded till 1785? Who has 
ever ſaid or thought ſeriouſly, that he 
either has or could have wiſhed to 
favour the trade of the Engliſh nation at 
the expence of our own ? Is not every 
mercantile influence abſolutely foreign 
to his powers, and does not commerce 


open a ſufficiently extenſive field to | 


employ the induſtrious activity of two 
friendly and allied nations ?—Who 
among us, laſtly, has ever heard men- 
tion of the conceſſion to the Engliſh of 
the Cape of Good Hope, or of the 
Iſland of Ceylon ? Who therefore does 
not ſee, that all theſe reproaches are 
mere fictions ; and how 1s it poſſible 
to alledge them .in a paper deſtined to 
convey to the whole univerſe an ac- 
count of the motives which have en- 
gaged a pretended republic to declare 
a moſt unjuſt war againſt a free and in- 
1 e ſtate ? 7 

ith equal falſhood does the paper 
now before us ſpeak of the revolution 
of 1787, an event which foreigners, or, 
if you will, the enemies of our conſti- 
tution, miſtaking, repreſent as an act 
of violence and oppreſſion. 

_Every one knows, that the purport 
of all which was then done; was mere- 
ly to re-eſtabliſh and conſolidate the 
ancient and legitimate | conſtitution 
upon which the republic was founded, 
— increaſed from ſmall beginnings, 

as ſo long been flouriſhing and happy, 
and * the efforts 1 a few am- 


1 


bitious men threatened with à total 


ſubverſion. 


eIt is not againſt the Batavian nation, 
ſays the proclamation, in continuation, 
* that France has declared war: a friend 
to all nations, ſhe has for her enemies 
deſpots only.“ Let not our fellow citizens 
allow themſelves to be dazzled by theſe 
lying expreſſions ; let them not loſe 
ight of the ſignal abuſe, now become 
ſo common, of the words liberty, ſlavery, 
and oppreſſion. Thoſe who at preſent 
govern France, and who think they 
have a right to diſpoſe in ſo arbi- 
trary a way of the lot and well-being 
of nations, have but too clearly proved 
in what the friendſhip conſiſts which 
they profeſs to other nations, and what 
they mean by tyranny and deſpotiſm, 


They teſtify their friendſhip to theſe 


nations, by ſowing among them divi- 
ſion and diſcord, and by violently ſtrip- 
ping them of the privileges eſſential to 
ſocial order, and ſanctioned by their 
antiquity; privileges, the remembrance 


of which they even ſeek to efface, by 


deſtroying the charters on which they 
are founded. | 

The gifts they offer under the fine 
titles of fraternity and liberty, are no 
other than the very unbridled licence, 
the ſelf-ſame irreligious ſpirit, in which 
they glory ſo openly, and theſe accom- 
3 by all the evils which reſult 
rom them, and under which they 


themſelves groan; ſuch as anarchy, 


murder, pillage, miſery and famine. 
They blacken with the names of def- 
potiſm and ſlavery, all thoſe civil and 
religious inſtitutions which have hither- 
to been reſpected by man, becauſe 


they are indiſpenſible to his happineſs, 
and the exiſtence of civil ſociety. Men 
cannot live in ſociety without a go- 


vernment to ſuperintend their well-be- 


ing; and the principles which the 
Hh N 4 French 
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French, with arms in their hands, now | 
labour to ſpread abroad, are calculated 


to overturn all governments, and to 
ſubſtitute for ſafety, repoſe and good 
order, anarchy and all the evils which 
ſpring from it. 8 

Among the numerous ſubjects of 
aſtoniſhment with which the proclama- 
tion furniſhes us, and the abſurdity of 


which we are more particularly called 


on to demonſtrate to our countrymen, 
we cannot filently paſs over what is 


ſaid on the ſubject of the few unknown 
and deſpicable men, who, under the 
title of © the Batavian Committee,” 
uſurp an imaginary power, and who 
are deſcribed to us as being charged 
with the proviſional adminiſtration, 
until we alſo, we ourſelves, ſhall, after 
the example of wretched France, have 
formed our national convention. 

Shall we then be obliged to renounce 
the mild authority which governs us, 
to ſubmit our property, every thing 
that is dear to us, our lives themſelves, 
to the caprice of a few unknown, con- 
temptible, ignorant individuals, who 
will diſpoſe of us and ours at their 
pleaſure, until the adminiſtration ſhall 


paſs from their hands into thoſe of the 
pretended convention, blindly devoted 


io France; of a complexion with the 
one we now ſee in our neighbourhood, 


and whoſe authority will neceſſarily be | 


— — — 


— —— — — 


attended by the ſame diſaſtrous conſe- 
quence to us, as thoſe which have 
taken place in France? How can it 


have been conceived, that ſuch ideas 


would be cheriſhed by a wiſe and ſen- 
ſible people, little inclined by its cha- 


rater to adopt theſe diſaſtrous inven- 
tions of our times, and accuſtomed to 
a.juſt and moderate adminiſtration ?. 

| Wee alfo perſuade ourſelves, that it 
is not neceſſary to cadùtion the good 


inhabitants of the country againſt paying. 


—— 


— — 


ö 
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|| cruel rapacity, and which ſo many 


ſented as advancing againſt them. 


| eſpecially in this ſeaſon, 


any attention to the invitation and 
promiſes made to them, to engage 
them to range themſelves beneath the 
ſtandard of this pretended liberty; ot 
to the inſignificant threats employed to 
intimidate them from practiſing the 
means of defence with which nature has 
ſupplied us. It is impoſſible that there 
can be found among them men © baſe 
and ſo degenerate as to form an union 
with the enemies of their country, and, 
conjointly with them, to ſpread among 
their fellow-citizens deſolation, deſpair, 
and the long train of irreparable evils, 
which are a neceſſary effect of a moſt 


countries ſubdued by the French, no- 
experience. 

We rather expect, that all citizens, 
laying aſide any party ſpirit which diſ- 
unites them, will unite their efforts to 
ours, and to thoſe of all the true friends 
of their country, to defend and pre- 
ſerve, under the divine protection, the 
territory which has give them birth, 
and in which they have been bred; 
and they will ſnatch religion and true 
liberty, thoſe guarantees of our happ!- 
neſs, from the inſupportable yoke of 
foreign and barbarous hordes. We 
expect every thing from their courage 
and bravery; and we are perſuaded 
that they will not ſuffer themſelves to 
be intimidated by the exaggerated 
ſtatement of the forces, which are w_ 

e 


perſuade ourſelves that they will nei 
ther forget the invincible valour with 
which our immortal anceſtors reſiſted 
ſucceſsfully thofe very Frenchmen, a 
a time when the greateſt Powers 0 
Europe did not, as at this day, com 
bat with us, but on the other hand, 
were leagued with our enemies 
nor the ſituation of our country, ubich, 
oppoſes inſur- 

mounable 


mountable obſtacles to an hoſtile in- 
vaſion ; nor the diligence and energe- 
tic activity of the government, which 
will neglect nothing to ſecure the ſuc- 
ceſs of our common efforts nor, laſtly, 
the eſſicacious ſuccours we expect in a 
little time from our faithful allies. If, 
after ſo many important conſiderations, 
they may ſtill need a motive to confirm 
them in their reſolution to facrifice 
every thing to the defence of their dear 
country, we will ous before their view 
the example o | 
inhabitants of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, who have called on and wel- 
comed as friends the very General who 
dares to call himſelf their deliverer, and 
thoſe very Frenchmen he commands. 
Theſe Belgians now reap the bittereſt 
fruits of their heedleſs credulity. 

Deign, thou ſupreme and omni— 
potent Being, who haſt ſo often extri- 
cated this Republic from the moſt im- 
minent dangers—deign to preſerve it 
at this day from ſuch a deliverance and 
from ſuch friends. 
Thus done and reſolved in the Aſ- 
ſembly of their High Mightineſſes the 
Lords States General of the United 
Provinces, 
Feb. 20, 1793, 
(L.S) V.F.H.VAxwASSENAER,V.t. 

By order of the ſame, 

(Signed) W. Face, 

The French army under Dumourier 
conſiſted of twenty one battalions, only 
two of which however were troops of 
the line ; he eſtimates them himſelf at 
about 13,700 men, including cavalry 
and light troops. This army entered 
the Dutch territories on the 17th of 
February, but it was the 22d before 
the general was enabled to proceed 
irom Antwerp to join it. His firſt 
movement was to block up Breda, by 
means of his right diviſion, under ge- 


our neighbours, the 
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neral d' Arcon; and colonel le Clerc> 
with the left, was ordered at the ſame 
time to block up Bergen-op-Zoom. 
The governors of theſe places abandon- 
ed all their outworks ; and Breda, at 
the time of its attack, was in a ſtate of 
inundation. | | 

The French by thus precipitately 
declaring war againſt Britain and Hol- 
land, after the murder of their mild 
and lawful ſovereign, had in effect 
thrown down the gauntlet, to all the 
eſtabliſhed governments in Europe, 
and puſhed their mad principles into 
the Weſt India Iſlands, whereby our ſet- 
tlements there were greatly endangered. 

This was certainly a time for the 
Britiſh miniſtry not to temporize ; and 
when they had interfered before, in the 
affairs of Holland, upon the rejection 
of the Stadtholder by armed mobs, fo 
as to keep the French from intermed- 
dling in the affairs of that country, the 
preſent miniſtry had the warmeſt ap- 
probation of that meaſure, in a ſpeech 
which Mr. Fox delivered on that oc- 
caſion, in the houſe of commons; 
wherein he conſidered the ſyſtem of 
— the balance of power in 

urope, and the independency of Hol- 
land upon France, as eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary to the welfare of Britain, though 
now he can rail at a war entered into 
for this expreſs purpoſe. 

If ever, according to the principles 
then laid down, there was an occaſion 
for interference in the affairs of Hol- 
land, it became more neceſſary in the 
preſent circumſtances; and therefore 
orders were ifſued, on the 20th of 
February, 1793, for a detachment of 
the Britiſh foot guards to embark for 
the defence of Holland. 8 

The brigade of guards was ſtationed 
at the Brille and Dort, to cover the 
Dutch frontier, which Dumourier had 

Hh 2- attacked, 
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attacked, and taken Breda, with a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion of treachery in the 
governor. He then reduced Gertru— 
denbourgh, and laid ſiege to William- 
ſtadt ; but Boetzlar, the brave gover- 
nor, kept him in play ſo well, that he 
was never able wholly to inveſt it; 
being protected by the river Maes, 
toward Dort, Rotterdam, and Bergen- 
op-Zoom. The mouth of the Scheldt 
was alſo well guarded, ſo that the 
Dutch were enabled to relieve the gar- 


riſon at pleaſure, and to annoy the be- 


hegers, with gun-boats, whenever they 
attempted to make their approaches. 
Additional gun-boats, built at Rot- 
terdam, were diſpatched to join Ad- 
miral Kingſborn's fleet; half of theſe 
were manned with Britiſh ſailors, un- 


der Captain Berkley, and thoſe on duty. 


had many apportunities of ſhewing 
their courage; but theſe regretted the 
loſs of that ſpirited officer, Lieutenant 
Weſtern, of the Syren frigate, who fell 
on the 21ſt of March, being ſhot 
through the heart with a cannon ball, 
juſt as he was in the act of pointing the 
gun of his boat againſt the beſieger's 
works, 

Dumourier made a deſperate at- 


tempt to take Williamſtadt by ſurpriſe; 


and under cover of a dark night, ad- 
vanced ſilently along the dyke, with a 
choſen body of men, but they were 
moſt fortunately diſcovered by ſailors 
on board frigates ſtationed in the Maes; 
who ſuffered them to advance within 
gun-thot, and then opened a terrible 
hre upon them with grape-ſhot ; the 
artillery from the ramparts roared in 
concert with that of the frigates, and 
the aſſailants were driven back with 
great ſlaughter. 

Dumourier thus failed in the at- 
tempt, and was preſſingly called upon 


to command the beaten army, under 
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Valence, in Flanders; when he left 
General de Flers with the French, on 
the frontiers of Holland, and haſtened 
to face General Clairfait, who was 
driving the French army out of Auſtian 
Flanders, with equal rapidity as that 
in which they had over-run it. 


Dumourier was conſtrained to eya- 
cuate Flanders, but he had the addreſ; 
to form an engagement with Col, 
Mack, ſtipulating that his army ſhould 
be permitted to retreat without farther 
moleſtation, after their evacuation of 


Bruflels. 


In the mean time, Gen. de Flers 
continued the ſiege of Williamſtadt, 
without ſucceſs, till the fituation of 
the French becoming very critical, on 
the 23d of March he ordered them to 
be withdrawn from Williamſtadt, and 
retreat toward Antwerp; throwing 
five thouſand men, with himſelf, into 
Breda, while Colonel Tilly, with two 
thouſand five hundred, and ſome 
cavalry, retreated to Gertrudenburgh. 
Thus ended, for that time, the inva- 
ſion of Holland, Breda being evacua- 
ted, which was the laſt fortreſs the 
French held there, but they quitted it 
on the 22d of April, 


The third regiment of guards was 
now relieved, by the fourteenth in- 
fantry, ſent out to increaſe the Britiſh 
force in Holland; and the whole br 
gade, except three companies of the 
third regiment, embarked for Bergen 
op-Zoom. Landing there April Iſt, 
the diviſion left at Dort having been 
relieved by a Swiſs regiment, in Dutch 
pay, followed on the 7th; at which 
period the allied forces were victorious 
in every direction, ſo that Dumouriel 
had retreated from the environs 0! 
Tournay, to the ſtrong camp at Maulde; 
which, by its poſition, could be de, 

| defended 
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fended by eight thouſand men, againſt 
any force likely to attack it. 
Commiſſioners from the convention 
had frequently been in that camp, and 
Dumourier ſuſpected that his arreſt had 
been determined upon. He was well 
aware, from the complexion of repub- 
lican policy, that ſuch an arreſt was a 
certain prelude to the guillotine; which, 
in French deſpotiſm, has been peremp- 
torily and arbitrarily applied, as the 
bow-ſtring under the Turkiſh. He 
therefore reſolved to. diſappoint the 
plots of his enemies, and march his 
army to Paris, to ſuppreſs the Jacobin 
faction there; but previous to this, he 
entered into a negociation to deliver 
up Lille and Valenciennes to Prince 
Cobourg ; ſuppoſing, that if he ad- 
vanced directly to Paris, the great 
body of the people, then groaning un- 
der a tyrannical faction, would be glad 
of a deliverer, at the head of an army, 
which the greateſt part of thoſe termed 
Moderates, were ready to join; for, 
they had ſufficient cauſe to execrate 
the democracy then ſet up, and verg- 


ing, in many inſtances, to downright 


anarchy. 

Without doubt, the reſtoration of 
royalty in England, by General Monk, 
occurred to Dumourier's mind; but 
the caſes of theſe two republican gene- 
rals were entirely different ; for though 
the republican forces in England were 
under the orders of their parliament, 
they had never been under the con- 
troul of deputies, ſent from that body, 
even when its generals held commil- 
lions under it; and when Oliver turn- 
ed the parliament out, every ſpecies of 
government, which followed afterward, 
Was more or leſs modelled to divide 
the power, between Cromwell and his 
oficers. Even when he aſſumed the 


proteCtorſhip, his generals were placed 
* 
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in the diſtricts of both England and 


Scotland, with a power much greater 
than lords lieutenant of counties had 
ever exerciſed ; and theſe generals ſub- 
mitted to his meaſures, as moſt likely 
to perpetuate their own power, which 
conſtituted a military government, ſo 


firmly fixed by his policy, that Lam- 


bert, the moſt ambitious of his gene- 
rals, had no chance of oppoling Crom- 
well; and the ſtruggle for power only 
commenced under Richard, his weak 
ſucceſſor, who had neither the policy, 
nor military capacity to manage the 
commonwealth, and was induced to 
relign the protectorſhip. 

At this ſeaſon, Monk knew the 
people were heartily tired of a military 
government; and earneſtly wiſhed for 
a return of monarchy. But he had the 
policy not to declare himſelf openly, 
until he had, by previous management, 
removed ſuch officers, in that part of 
the army he commanded, as werc 
tainted with republican principles.— 
When this was done, he marched to- 
ward London, with the ſole pretence 
of reinſtating the ſurviving members of 
the long parliament, which Oliver 
turned out; to whom he pretended no 
intention of dictating, till he had quar- 
tered his army in pou and they 
were abſolutely in his power. 

Dumourier took none of theſe pre- 
cautions, before he had openly de- 
clared his intention of marching direct- 
ly to Paris; although he well knew the 
authority of commanders in - French 
armies was frequently controuled by 
deputies ſent from their convention. 
He had only time to engage about 
fifty huſſars at his devotion, to arreſt 
the French deputies, and ſo far ſuc- 
ceeded, as to ſend them under an 
eſcort to General Clairfait at Tournay. 


After this bold meaſure, true policy 
would 


—— — 
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would have prompted him to put his 


army immediately on the march for 


Paris, the focus of republicaniſm, and 
to declare for the members of the con- 
vention, who were under controul of 
the mountain, as the jacobin faction 
was then called. Theſe had, by ſecret 


cabals, introduced an overbearing - 


party into the convention, exaſperat- 


ing all the moderate men, and con- 


cealed royaliſts, who had numerous 


friends in his army. 
Inſtead of copying the condutt of 
General Monk, in this ſtate of his af- 
fairs, he concluded a treaty with Col. 
Mack, and engaged to give up Lifle, 


with Valenciennes, to Prince Cobourg. 


When addreſſing his army, at the 
camp of Maulde, they evinced a tran- 
fitory diſpoſition to approve of his ar- 
reſting the deputies, and even to follow 
him wherever he would lead them, 
which was agreed upon the 3d of 
April; but as he was proceeding on 
the 4th to deliver up the fortreſſes 
ſtipulated by treaty, he fell in with a 


column of his own troops, marching 


from Valenciennes. Surprized at this 
movement, for which he had given no 
orders, he advanced to queſtion them; 
but perceiving foldiers at the head of 
the column, approach with threats, he 
zolloped away with extraordinary pre- 
ence of mind, toward a broad dyke, 
which his charger refuſing to leap, he 
quitted, and ſerambling over on foot, 
mounted a horſe which belonged to a 
ſervant of the Duke de Chartres, and 
very narrowly eſcaped with his life, 
from a briſk fire of ſmall arms, until 
he croſſed a branch of the Scheldt, and 
gained a village in poſſeſſion of the 


| Auſtrians. 


He returned, however, the next day 
to the camp at Maulde, where he was 
received with apparent joy -by his 


* 


| 


troops. But Prince Cobourg's decke 
ration was then publiſhed, 1mporting 
that he would co-operate with Dumou- 
rier, and affiſt him, if needful, with 
his whole force, in reſtoring a happy 
conſtitution to France, with peace and 
tranquility to Europe. ä 
Upon the appearance of this dech. 
ration in the French camp ot Maulde, 
the cannoniers began to murmur, and 
ſoon after drew off their guns towards 
Valenciennes; the national volunteer 
followed them, branding Dumourie 
with the epithet of TRAITOR; and it 
was — that he ſhould think of 
his ſafety ;—ſo that, accompanied with 


ſome generals and officers, he took 


ſhelter in General Clairfait's head quai. 
ters at Tournay. Such were the cir- 
cumſtances of Dumourier's 11I-concert- 


ed plan, and haſty flight. But if he 


|| had copied more the caution and policy 


of 'General Monk, in all likelihood, he 
might have reſtored the French monar- 
chy, and prevented that effuſion of 


blood, which followed the unbounded 


ambition of French democrats ; whole - 
power became more conſolidated on 
the failure of this attempt to curb i, 
and urged them to ſend their armies a 
a greater diſtance from Paris, on tie 
pretence of fraternizing other ſtates, 
yet in reallity to enrich themſelves d 
plunder. But members of the convel” 


tion have been cautious ever ſince, ol 


going on miſſion to arieſt generals # 
the head of their armies, bearing!" 
mind the fate of thoſe ſent to arrl 


Dumourier. 


During theſe tranſactions, the Br ih 
guards, and others ſent to join fh. 
lay inactive at Bergen- op-· Zoom bi 
were very alert upon an order fron! 
thence, nearer-the ſcene of action, f 
Flanders, expecting to be engages A 
ſome actual ſervice; and qultting her 

. gem op- Oo 
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gen- op- Zoom on the 9th of April, 
they arrived by ſeveral ſtages, on land 
and water, at Orq, near Lournay, on 
the 25th of that month. 

General Dampierre, who command- 
ed the French army, on the flight of 
Dumourier, had made ſuch frequent 
attacks on the Pruflians, that the Bri- 
tiſh guards, expected ſoon to be in 
action, but had not left their canton- 
ments at Orq, till the 7th of May. 


That morning, the duke of York viſited 


eneral Knobleſdorf, at St. Amand. 
The Pruſſian general hinted an ap- 
prehenſion of a viſit from general 
Dampierre the next morning. His 
royal highneſs profeſſed a readineſs of 
ſending the brigade of guards, with 
ſome 161 his aſſiſtance; 
that crafty general, apprehending it 
would enable him to ſpare his own 
ſoldiers, thankfully cloſed with the 
offer; and promiſed to avail himſelf of 
theſe auxiliaries, which were under 
arms at midnight, and proceeded 
through Tournay, to Maulde, where 
they halted at day-break on the 8th of 
a 


18 the French general, had 
eſtabliſhed ſome formidable batteries, 
in the wood of St. Amand, oppoſite to 
the Abby Viſcoine, with a body of 
1000 men, drawn from Liſle, and 
poſted at the Abby de Hannon ; whence 
were able under protection of the 
wood, to advance upon the Pruſſians, 
and retreat, as they had often done, 
under cover of it, in cafe of a repulſe. 
Upon the 8th of May, early in the 
morning, a general attack commenced; 
when the Britiſh grenadiers, firſt bat- 
talion of the Coldftream, and third of 
2 were ordered to a ſmall 

rutſian camp, near St. Ronand ; they 
remained there till toward evening, 
When general Knobleſdorf, wiſhing 
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one battalion to advance ; the Cold- 
ſtream (firſt on duty) marched toward 
Viſcoine ; the Pruſſian general himſelf 
conducting them along a cauſeway to 
the ſkirts of the wood, and defired 
they would enter it, then galloped off 
Immediately, leaving colonel Penning- 


ton without directions as to farther 
operations, 


The French redoubts were ſo con- 
ſtructed, as in a great meaſure to com- 
mand the cauſeway leading to the 
wood, which the Pruſhan general 
knew, and was therefore in ſuch a: 
hurry to ſcamper off. The field-pieces 
of the guards were planted upon this 
cauſeway, and, by a briſk, well- directed 
fire, kept the guns oppoſed to them 
in check; and the guards did not de- 
ceive the expectation which General 
Knobleſdorf had conceived of their 
courage, but ruſhed into the- wood, . 
and firing a general volley, came to 
puſh of bayonet, when the French 


fled before them; but while they were 


eager in purſuit, a heavy cannon was 
wheeled from a battery, which had 
been wholly concealed from them. 
A terrible fire was then opened upon 
our intrepid countrymen, within piſtol- 
ſhot, and in a few moments the com- 
panies moſt oppoſed to it ſuffered con- 
ſiderably. The left wing eſcaped, for 
ſo ſudden was the attack, that the 
laſt diviſion had ſcarce paſſed the hedge 
ſeparating the cauſeway from the wood, 
when the foremoſt were engaged. 

A moſt dreadful carnage muſt have 
enſued, had it not been prevented by 
the preſence. of mind which Colonel 


Pennington evidenced upon this oc- 


caſion; for he ordered the drums to 
beat to arms, left the French ſhould 
think the guards retreated, and at the 
ſame inſtant word was paſſed from man 


to man, to form back at the colours, 
which 
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till he was ſo terribly mangled, thy 


which he had previouſly directed to 


be planted in the rear, Thus, in a 


moſt judicious manner, and much to 
his credit as a commander, he extri- 


cated his men from a very perilous | 


ſituation. 


This was the firſt time the Britiſh | 


guards had been engaged, and it was 
allowed that they behaved moſt nobly, 


both in theirſpirited attack,andthe cool- 


neſs manifeſted in extricating them- 
ſelves from a fire of heavy cannon, 


opened upon them within piſtol-ſhot, 


in which caſe it was well ordered that 
enſign Howard carried the colours 
unfurled, to the rear, when the drums 
beat to arms; by which means the 
enemy's fire was attracted from the 
front, where it did moſt execution, to 
the rear at the colours, where the 
enſign who carried them was wounded, 
and it was aſtoniſhing that the other 
officers eſcaped ſo well, as theſe, moſt 
attentive to the critical ſituation of 
their men, made up to the colours to 


rally them there, regardleſs of their 


own perſonal ſecurity. The greateſt 
heroiſm was alſo exerted by ſeveral 
wounded ſolders, who ſeemed to vie 
with each other in manifeſting a con- 


tempt for danger and bodily pain, 


exerting what feeble efforts of ſtrength 
remained to load and fire at the enemy. 


One brave fellow in particular, having 


received a wound in the leg, kept 


loading and firing on his knee, ſinging 


with a loud voice, © God fave the 
King,” until he fell, diſpatched by 
three ſucceſſive body wounds. 

Such an inſtance of heroiſm deſerves 
to be recorded (if the ſoldier's name 
had been preſerved) to his honour, to- 
gether with that of ſerjeant major 
Darnley's, who died a priſoner in 
France, in conſequence of this attack ; 
for not being able to retreat, he fought 


but he was deceive 


would have flattered them with the 


the French, who witneſſed his valour 
praiſed it, and it was for ſome time 
reported that he was well treated by 
them, and recovering of his wound, 
without any foundation but vague 
conjectures. 

Fortunately, the French gave the 
Pruſſian general more credit than his 
behaviour deſerved, for thus ſendingBri- 
tiſh troops into the wood, without order 
how to act, or taking any meaſures for 
their ſupport 3 ſo that if Dampierre 
had known the forlorn ſituation of the 
Coldſtream, unſupported by Pruſſians, 
not a ſingle man 1 2 have eſcaped; 

by their ſpirited 
attack, and finding, their ſcarlet 
uniform, that Knobleſdorf had been 
reinforced by Britiſh troops, the French 
gave up their intention for that night, 
and had reaſon to be on their guard 
while ſuch troops were preſent, The 
Pruſhans alſo were laviſh in their 
praiſes, being ſenſible that the ſharp 
ſervice put upon them, the road to 
which was enfiladed with cannon, 
muſt have ſacrificed them many men, 
and. brought the French out of the 
wood at their heels; which was only 
prevented by the. orderly and cool re- 
treat of the guards. The Pruſſians 


honour of ſuch another attack the 
next day, but general Lake refuſed it, 
until the duke of York's intentions 
were known, who politely declined 
it; but the French, diſpirited with 
numbers killed and wounded, and 
apprehenſive of another attack, with- 
drew in the night. General Dam- 
pierre had his thigh ſmaſhed by a car 
non ball, at the cloſe of the evening, 
(ſuppoſed from the fire of a Britiſh fix- 
pounder) and died of the wound. 
The Britiſh being reinforced = 
's 
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kght dragoons and infantry, with 
Hanoverian contingents, amounted to 
10,000 men, under the duke of York's 
command, and received his orders to 
advance on the 29th of April, from 
cantonments at Tournay, being re— 
placed there by Dutch troops. 

Upon the arrival of the Britiſh, an 
attack was planned to drive the French 
from the wood of St. Amand, and for 
this purpoſe a column of troops, com- 
manded by the duke of Y ork, advanc- 
ed toward the Rhonelle, conducted 
by proper guides, without approaching 
near enough to be diſcovered by the 
enemy's out-poſts, theſe lay upon their 
arms until day-break. 

The attack now commenced, and 
the French picquet precipitately re- 
treating, the column under command 
of his royal highneſs the duke of York 
and general Ferrara, advancing in dit- 
ferent directions nearer the Rhonelle, 
ſeveral batteries opened upon them, 
from the oppoſite bank of that river, 
with little execution. Early in that 
day's action, ſome ſquadrons of French 
cavalry threatened the flank of general 
Ferrara's column, but theſe were at- 
tacked in a moſt ſpirited manner, by 
Hanoverian life guards, drawn up in 
the plain below; and nothing could 
ſurpaſs that bravery with which they 
2 up the hill, menacing the 

rench, who at length teized by their 
threats, came down upon them ſword 
in hand, but were met more than half- 
way, both parties urging their horſes 
heads againſt each other with great 
animoſity, till the French gave way, 


| 


and were purſued with ſlaughter ; for | 
every broad-ſword of the Hanoverian 
guards was ſtained to, the hilt with 
blood : nor did this brave corps come 
off without loſs, as three officers were 


_ two taken, four wounded, and | 


# 


| 


| Abercrombie. 
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ſixty-ſeven rank and file killed, wound- 
ed or miſſing. General Ferrara, after 
ſome cannonading, carried the en- 
trenchments in front of the French 
line with bayonets, having with him 
the 14th, 53d, and flank companies of 
the 37th, Britiſh, compoling the ſecond 
brigade, under the command of general 
Seven pieces of can- 
non, and above one hundred and fifty 
priſoners, were taken in the redoubt, 
for ſuch was the expeditious and for- 
cible charge with bayonets, that gene- 
ral Abercrombie loſt only one drum- 
mer, one rank and file, killed, with 
two ſerjeants, and twelve rank and file 
wounded. [Note here, that the terms 
rank and file, comprehend corporals 


and private ſoldiers only. 


| 


Night coming on, the troops were 
countermarched, being quite weary 
with fatigue, for they had been on 
march the greater part of the night of 
the 22d, and in action on the 23d, from 
break of day till ſun-ſetting with no 
other refreſhment but a little ammuni- 
tion bread and water ; when they lopped 
off boughs of trees, and plaſhed them 
together as a flight cover for night, 
and were permitted to lye down, with- 
out quitting their arms, after ſtrong 
picquet guards were poſted in their 
front. Such precaution was thought 
neceſſary, although in the morning of 
the 24th, the French abandoned their 
works in the-ftrong camp at Famars, 
then deemed impregnable, and with- 
drew to their grand army. | 

Colonel Mack, who had planned the 
attack uponFamars,was ſlightly wound- 
ed on the 23d in the morning, and 


quitted the field before the victory was 


completed. 

The ſiege of Valenciennes being un- 
dertaken, his royal highneſs the duke 
of Vork was complimented with the 

Ii | command 
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command of the beſieging army; and 
he ſent an aid-de-camp with a ſum- 
mons to Ferrand, the governor; which 
was anſwered with the infolence of 
new French citizenſhip, in a paper tied 
round with, their tri-colours, being a 
copy of -an oath, which the garriſon 
had taken, rather to be buried under 
their ramparts than ſurrender the for- 
treſs; as if an oath could bind men 
who had already perjured themſelves, 
in breaking the ſolemn oath which they 
had taken publicly, to maintain a con- 
ſtitution which they had fabricated 
themſelves in 1789, and ſoon after 
broke it, as our republicans of 1641 
did their ſolemn league and covenant. 
Upon forming the trenches it was 
ſoon perceived that the Britiſh guards 
could do more work than others em- 
ployed, they being accuſtomed to 
great exertions of bodily ſtrength by 
coal-heaving in the Thames, when off 
duty at home; and by their unre— 
mitting labour, diſmounting batteries 
were planted on the third parallel by 
the 18th of July, when a ſecond ſum- 
mons was ſent to Ferrand ; who an- 
ſwered by a ſhort ſcraw], written in 
French, on the outſide of the duke of 
York's letter, that Cuſtine would give 
an anſwer. The duke had little to 
fear from this threatening, as his works 
were advanced fo cloſe to the covert- 


way, that bombs of any ſize could not be 


thrown with ſure effect, inſomuch that 
ſplinters of ſhells and ſtones were ſub- 
ſtituted, on both ſides, and it was ſuſ- 
pected that the Commiſſioners from 
the French Aſſembly, then in Valen- 
ciennes, would induce the governor 
to continue its defence till an actual 
ſtorm reduced it. Preparatory to this, 
a battery had been conſtructed, near 
the village of Brequet, by the advice 
of major Congreve; which ſo effec- 


* 
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tually enfiladed the ramparts, that the 
garriſon loſt five hundred mn the fri 
day it was opened; an@it was certain 
death for any to appear in that direc- 
tio, | a * 
Beſides three formidable parallel, 
by which the beſiegers had now nearly 
adyanced to the creſt of the glacis, 
they puſhed their works yet farther, 
and not ee. to break ground, 
expoſed, as they then were, to the fire 
of muſquetry from the covert- way, they 
proceeded by ſapping; for which pur 
poſe, a large gabion, upwards of ſeven 
feet high, was puſhed over the parapet 
and miners advancing in armour, proof 
againſt rifle-ſhot, rolled it before them, 
as a cover to their perſons, while they 
filled expeditiouſly ſmaller gabions with 
earth, placing them cloſe together, in 
a line parallel to the trenches; other 
abions were rolled on, and ſmaller 
formed, with the like arrangement, 
till the approach was judged near 
—_—_ to the glacis. The miners 
now began the ſap, and having com- 
pleted their excavations, a modern de- 


vice was adopted by the engineers, 


firſt uſed by the Auſtrians at the ſiege 
of Belgrade; for iron globes were pre- 
pared, of a capacity to contain many 
hundreds weight of gun-powder each; 
theſe were termed globes of compreſ- 
ſion, being intended to clear away any 
countermine of the garriſon. 
Orders were iſſued to the troops, on 
the 25th of July, before the exploſion 
of theſe globes of compreſſion, to ſtorm 
the covert-way, and make a lodgment 
on the horn-work. Detachments of 
Britiſh, Hanoverians, and Heſſians, 
formed general Abercrombie's column, 
deſtined to attack the ſalient angle o 
the ravelin ; 150 men from the brigade 
of guards, formed the van of this 


column; theſe were commande by 
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| a third ſummons to the governor, and 


colonel Leigh, of the 3d. The covert- 

way was juſt carried in time to prevent 

the French from ſpringing mines out 

of the reach of exploſion, from the 

globes of compreſſion; and a ſubter- 

raneous paſſage was diſcovered, lead- 

ing from the covert-way to the horn- 

work, and no troops appearing, to in- 

terrupt the workmen, a lodgment was 

made, and a redoubt was conſtructed, 

for the purpoſe of battering in breach, 

what is termed the counterguard, being 

a defence between the horn-work and 

body of the fortreſs. | 

The Britiſh had their full ſhare of 
this night's attack, which was a partial 
ſtorm, and enſign Tollemaſh, an officer 
in the guards, was killed by the ex- 
ploſion of a random ſhell; captain 
Ward, of the 1ft regiment of guards, 
and lieutenant Dewer, of the 14th, 
were the only Britiſh officers wounded, 
—the Jieutenant moſt ſeverely. He 
had the ſpirit to accompany the ſtorm- 
ing party as a volunteer, as alſo captain 
Whetham, of the guards, the horn- 
work being carried thus expeditiouſly, 
was of great conſequence, as it was 
wholly undermined, and a dreadful 
exploſion prevented. The engineers 
employed were well convinced that 
no troops could endure more labour, 

and ſtand all riſques in a poſt of danger, 
than the Britiſh, for they conſtantly 
placed them where it was of moſt con- 

lequence to form the new approaches, 
with diſpatch and reſolution ; nay, fo 

little reſpite was allowed them, that 

men coming off from night duty, often 

found themſelves ordered on covering 

parties in the evening, and the Britiſh 

camp was frequently left without ſol- 

diers, but thoſe forming rear and quar- 

ter guards. ef I% 

On the 26th of July, his royal 

highneſs the duke of York diſpatched 


25k 


another to the Muncipality of Valen- 
ciennes, with an aſſurance, that unleſs 
they entered then into negociation, all 
future communication would be fore- 


| cloſed. An anſwer from the town was 


thought ſo favourable, as to cauſe a 
ſuſpenſion of arms for twenty-four 
hours ; and the terms of capitulation 
were ſigned on the 28th, by which it 
was agreed, that the garriſon ſhould 
march out with military honours, by 
the gate leading to Cambray, and 
ground their arms near Briquet; being 
permitted to withdraw into the interior 
of France, upon the officers giving 
their word of honour, and ſoldiers 
making oath, not to ſerve againſt the 
allies, during the war; which oath 
was violated, as many of them were 
afterwards taken priſoners, near Bour- 
lon, on the 9th of Auguſt, which was 
a proof how little dependence is to be 
placed on democratic oaths. 

The moſt able and experienced of- 
ficers were of opinion, that after this 
ſucceſs, it was neceſſary to reduce 
Liſle, and that its ſurrender would 
moſt likely terminate the. war with 
France. But upon a conſultation of 
the generals, the army, which if kept 
together, would have amaſſed a force 
conliſting of 200,000 men, was divided 
into parties, for the purpoſe of incloſ- 
ing the French and laying ſiege to 
Dunkirk, while Liſle was left to threaten 
Flanders in ther abſence. 

On the 6th of Auguſt, a brigade of 
Britith cavalry was brought up to join 
the duke's army; theſe were the blues, 
the 3d dragoons, guards,the Inniſkillens, 
and Scots greys; the king's dragoon 
guards were left in garriſon at Oſtend. 

After ſome ineffectual attempts to 
execute the ſurrounding ſcheme, where- 
in the forces of the allies were haraſſed, 

112 | to 
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to little purpoſe, and the cavalry in | 


particular, the reduction of Dunkirk 
was propoſed; and if ever any meaſure 
in the preſent war was dictated by in- 
ſanity, it was this undertaking, by which 
an immenſe force was checked in itsfull 
career, and frittered away in partial en- 
terprizes; and the Britiſh force, ſeparated 
from the allies in conſequence of this 
fatal conſultation, for the reduction of 
Dunkirk, without any thing like a 
covering army; yet the Britiſh advanced 
confidently to undertake the ſiege, 
marching for that purpoſe through 
Fechin, Marchiennes, and Roubaix; 
with Liſle on their left, they arrived at 
Turcoin on the 16th of Auguſt, where 
they had ſcarce pitched their tents, 
after a long march, but orders were 
conveyed to the battalions of guards, 
to puſh on and aſſiſt the Dutch garriſon 
at Menin, by taking poſt at Lincelles. 
Upon this, regardleſs of fatigue and 
danger, the brigade advanced fo rapid- 
ly, that in little more than an hour 
they were at the poſt, near fix miles 
diſtant from the place of encampment. 

The brigade having arrived at Lin- 
celles, inſtantly moved forward to a 
large open field of beans, in the rear 
of the village ; the beans were grown 
fo high, that they could not ſee how 
to proceed, but they found that un- 
certainty cleared up, by a briſk fire of 
grape-ſhot from a poſt in their front, 


which, as well as the village, they ſup- || 


poſed to be in poſſeſſion of the Dutch. 
General Lake looked round in vain for 
theſe allies, and was ſoon convinced 
they muſt have retreated precipitately; 
but as there was no time for delibera- 
tion, the men formed in line, as re- 
gularly as the deep trenched ground 
would permit, and unappalled by in- 
cefſant diſcharges of grape-ſhot, ruſhed 
enward, cheering each other with loud 


| 


* 


ſhouts, and leaping the ditches, in 
front of embrazures, from whence the 
guns diſcharged ſuchdeſtruttive vollies, 
that they in an inſtant entered different 


| batteries, before the French were able 


to eſcape, and drove them through the 
village with the .bayonets ; ſo that in 
leſs than half an hour, they had ſeized 
their guns, and recovered poſts which 
the Dutch had ſhamefully abandoned, 

General Lake very prudently re- 
ſtrained the guards from -puſhing on, 
being well aware that the French 
might rally, when they knew the in- 
feriority of his force, to theirs: but 
they were in full march to Liſle, with 


| their field-pieces drawn up, to cover 


their retreat, though a party actually 
advanced to a poſition, where a fix- 
pounder opened on them, for a mo- 
ment only, as its ammunition was ex- 
pended ; but this ſalute, and a well 
directed ſtreet- fire, made them draw 
off, and rejoin their flying companions. 
Had there been one ſquadron of horſe, 
to advance upon them, the glory of 
that day, at Lincelles, would have 
been complete. 

General Lake diſpatched an aid-de- 
camp, to head quarters to his royal 
highnefs, at Menin, informing him that 
the Dutch were fled, and the guards 
were ina critical ſituation ; upon which 
advice, the ſecond brigade, and ſome 
battalions of Heſſians, were advanced 


to ſupport them, but could not arrive 


before the affair was terminated. 
The fiege of Dunkirk now com- 
menced, without heavy cannon, 0r # 
ſufficient covering army : yet this fatal 
ſiege was undertaken bollce the gun 
boats arrived deſtined to co-operate in 
it, and the officers expecting imme, 
diate poſſeſſion of. the place, advanced 
the troops without regular approaches, 
to the ramparts, with field- pieces 2 


The politic governormade no reſiſtance, 
but amuſed them with the expectation 
of-a ſurrender, till he was ſufficiently 
reinforced, and received advice that 
general Fretag was beaten, with the 
covering army. The fatal tidings of 
this being diſpatched to his royal high- 
neſs, nothing but a haſty retreat ſaved 
the beſiegers from total deſtruction, at 
the inſtant when . gun-boats arrived, 
which might have protected them in 
drawing off leiſurely. 

To — operations for raiſing 
the ſiege of Dunkirk, a general attack 
was made upon the Dutch poſts, by 
2 column of French, drawn from the 
camp of Madelaine, under the walls 
of Liſle. Lannoi, Roubaix, Turcoin 
Ronq, were carried by them, but ſoon 
retaken. Another body of French 
advanced at the ſame time to Wer- 
wike, but theſe were repulſed ; for 
meeting a more formidable reception 
than they expected, and unable to 
paſs the river Lys, theſe retreated 
precipitately. 

The retreat from Dunkirk ſoon 
became neceſſary, for, although Field- 
Marſhal Fretag had ſome proſpect of 
ſucceſs early in the morning of Sep- 
tember 5, on attacking a French poſt 
at Emmeke, on the firſt onſet; yet on 
the 6th, the republicans advanced from 
their camp on mount Caſſel, ſtrength- 
ened with the garriſon of Bergues, 
which fallied forth at the ſame time ; 
they attacked the Hanoverians, at 
Wormhout and Eſquelbourg, pouring 
upon them ſuperior numbers, which 
became irreſiſtible ; ſo that they car- 
ried the above poſts, and ultimately 
took poſſeſſion of Bambecke, Poper- 
inge, and Rouſhrugge. | 
A moſt heavy cannonade commenced 
that day from Dunkirk, and an aid-de- 
camp from Fretag acquainted his royal 
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highneſs of the defeat; when the 
troops in camp were ordered under 
arms, and about two in the afternoon, 
the guards, paſſing Lefferingboucke, 
were proceeding, as they imagined, to 
ſupport the covering army ; but a briſk 
fire commenced from batteries on the 
right-bank of the canal, they perceived 
that the garriſon had notice of Fretag's 
defeat, and had ſallied out; ſo the 
brigade on counter-marching was or- 
dered to its former ground. Some 
Auſtrian regiments, and the 14th Britiſh 
infantry, became then engaged, and 
firing continued until dark. The 
French then were ſo preſſed, that they 
retreated toward the town, and were 
followed ſo cloſely, that had not the 
purſuers been called off, they muſt 
have entered it with the fugitives, both 
parties then having reached the creſt 
of the glacis, at the ſame inſtant, when 
the want of a co-operating ſea- force 
was ſeverely felt; for the French gun- 
boats ſwept off great numbers, then 
wholly expoſed on the ſtrand to their 
inceſſant fire. 

Colonel Moncrieffe was killed here 
in his exertions to keep the gun-boats 
in check, by field-pieces of the troops 
engaged; and captain Marſhal, an 
Hanoverian aid-de-camp, was mortally 
wounded, when conveying orders from 
his royal highneſs the duke of Vork; 
enſign M Donald loſt his life by a ſhot, 
when on duty in the batteries. Capt. 
Garnier, lieutenant Mackenzie, with 
enſigns Errington, Smith, and Wil- 
liams were wounded ; likewiſe volun- 
teers Day and Macgarth. The 14th 
regiment had one ſerjeant, nine rank 
and file killed; a ſerjeant, drummer, 
and thirty-ſix rank and file, wounded. 
The other regiments of general Aber- 
crombie's brigade ſuffered little, as 


— 


being leſs expoſed. The Auſtrians had, 
| by 
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by their own returns, one hundred and 
fifty men killed and wounded. 

Very little firing took place from 
Dunkirk on the 7th of September, but 
on the 8th, Houchard having received 
the laſt reinforcements expected from 
Liſle, Cambray, Douay and Arras, by 
coaches, carts, and other conveyances, 
all put in requiſition, all pouring out 
their thouſands, in a moſt compact 
body, on the center of general Wal- 
moden's line, who commanded in the 
abſence of marſhal Fretag ; theſe 
forced him back to the Bulſcamp, with 
a loſs which has never been aſcertain- 


ed. One regiment, in the morning of 


the 8th completely officered, returned 
in the evening, commanded by a junior 
enſign only. Sir William Erſkine, 


with ſome heavy cavalry, was poſted 
near the place of action, but owing to 
the nature of the ground, theſe troops 


were not engaged, though diſmounted 
and ready formed, to act as infantry. 
At the inſtant when intelligence 
came that the covering army was de- 
feated, orders were given for the be- 
liegeing army to retreat, which com- 
menced with ſuch precipitation, as to 
cauſe greater confuſion than Britiſh 
ſoldiers had been accuſtomed to be- 
hold ; for a very inſufficient number 
of carriages and horſes could be pro- 
cured to bring off the baggage ; and 
all the heavy artillery ſent from Eng- 
land, nearly forty 24-pounders, with 
an immenſe quantity of ammunition, 
were abandoned to the enemy. Some 
Britiſh officers were of opinion that 
the retreat might have been deferred 
for twenty-four hours, in which time 
the cannon and ammunition might 
have been brought off; but the French 
were of another opinion, and Houchard 


was guillotined, becauſe he did not 
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immediately attack the beſiegers, and 
drive them into the ſea. 

On the 8th of September, at mid. 
night, the army was in motion, and 
the creaking wheels of carriages mani. 
feſted how greatly they were over. 
loaded, ſo that the horſes could ſcarce. 
ly ſtir them from the camp; but at 
laſt they proceeded ſlowly, and halted 
ſo frequently, that it was long before 
the column of march could be ſaid to 
gain ground, and the whole was for ſome 
time detained, waiting for the 3d regi. 
ment of guards, and loyal emigrants, 
on picquet at Tetighem. On the 
arrival of theſe, with thoſe on duty in 
batteries, the column reſumed its 
march, in ſuch a flow progreſſion, 
from the overturning of carriages, and 
other impediments, that they were all 
night in advancing ſcarcely eleyen 
miles ; and had they been attacked in 
that ſituation, the reſult muſt have been 
moſt unfortunate. | 

The rear-guard was conducted by 
Sir William Erſkine, and the loſs of 
baggage fell greatly on the cavalry 
under his command. That brave 
veteran exerted himſelf to the utmoſt 
upon this occaſion, and the troops had 
the utmoſt confidence in his courage 
and conduct, exhibited in many cam- | 
paigns. On the 9th of September, the 
army halted at Adinkerke and Furnes, 
from whence the baggage was ordered 
to Oſtend; and the conſequence of 
this unfortunate retreat was ſo much 
dreaded, that the military cheſt was 
conveyed on board a frigate in the 
port. Preparations were alſo made 
to embark the ſtores. Several bat- 
men, with horſes and carriages, were 
overtaken by the tide and loſt their 
lives, and many who eſcaped, were 


unable to ſave the property en. 
truſted 
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truſted to them; yet when theſe came 
to Oſtend, they were refuſed entrance. 
The loſs of the army by fevers and the 
retreat was very great, and they had 
to regret their raſh advance upon the 
fortreſs ; when Admiral Macbride ap- 
peared off Furnes, at the preciſe time, 
all was over, and the fleet could be of 
no ſervice. 

It appears from the private letter of 
an officer, covering the retreat, that 
there were left at Furnes a regiment 
of light dragoons, two of infantry, 
four troops of the greys, and a few 
Hanoverians, to cover the retreat, in 
a moſt perilous fituation ; but they 
came off much better than expected, 
as the French only ſkirmiſhed in ſmall 
bodies, and did not attack with their 
whole force, ſo that they loſt only a 
few men in three days attacks, but 
with an entire loſs of their baggage 
and camp-equipage ; fo that they were 
without change of cloaths, or any 
thing to lye down on, nothing to eat, 
even for the officers, and their men 
conſtantly on horſeback, and worn out 
with fatigue, before they were ſuffered 
to follow the retreating army. To 
ſum up the whole, the officer declared, 
that he had been with a part of the 
regiment, from the 13th of Auguſt, 
* the 18th of Sept. without taking off 
fl cloaths, or lying down regularly to 
'cep, ſuch being their ſituation at that 
ume, that they could do neither with 
ſafety; ind after all this fatigue, he 
oft baggage, with camp equipage 
= in value, which was — 
1 in the mean time he 

ae a common dragoon's tent, 
= in it, as he was deſtitute of 
oth cloaths and equipage. 
ok © retreating army moved forward, 
W 3 in the morning of the 
and took freſh ground on the 


brought word that they abandoned 
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11th of September, when there came 
intelligence that the French had made 
an attack upon Y pres, and the army 
marched to relieve it, but had not 
reached Furnes before an aid-de-camp 


their enterprize, in conſequence of a 
ſucceſsful attack made on them by 
3 Beaulieu with the Auſtrians; 
o that on the 12th, the duke's army 
marched on to Dixmude, and formed 
late at Thorout, having been joinedonits 
march by the 19th and 57th regiments, 
with a detachment of the 42d, from 
Oſtend. 

A general attack had been made 
upon the Dutch poſts, at the Lys, on 
the 12th of September; and they, 
without making a proper reſiſtance, 
abandoned Menin, falling back upon 
Bruges and Ghent. In conſequence 


of this, a conſultation was held at 


Thorout, and the Britiſh were order- 
ed, at day-break on the 15th, to Rouſe- 
lair, for the purpoſe of co-operation 
with General Beaulieu to retake 
Menin, and other poſts abandoned by 
the Dutch. Four battalions of Auſ- 
trian and Heſſian infantry, preceded 
by four ſquadrons” of Britith cavalry, 
puſhed on to Leidigheim, and enabled 
Prince Cobourg, by this means, to 
reduce Queſnoi, with the defeat of a 
French party, which loſt 3,000 men, 
with eleven pieces of cannon, near 
Villars-en-Couchie ; hence he was 
enabled to threaten Lifle, and it was. 
determined to attack the republicans 
at one inſtant, in every direction, and 
force them to retire over the river Lys. 

Early in the morning of the 15th, 
the troops deſtined: for the attack of 
Menin, were in motion, but were at- 
tacked by the French, who, to the 
number of fourteen thouſand men, 


made a briſk attack upon the left of 
general 
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general Beaulieu's army; but he, by 
detaching ſpeedy reinforcements, kept 
the poſt of Beilingheim from being 
forced. Upon this, the French brought 
up their numerous train of heavy artil- 
lery, and by a tremendous fire, en— 
deavoured to diſlodge the Auſtrians 
from a poſition beyond the Lauter. 
But that inſtant, their left flank was 


turned, by a corps of Auſtrian infantry, | 


led on by captain Malkſham, of Beau- 
lieu's regiment, who commenced a 
briſk fire, till they began to waver, 
when general Beaulieu charging them 
in front, they fled with precipitation, 
to the gates of Menin. Then about 
four in the afternoon, heavy artillery 
were brought up, and the ramparts aſ- 
_ faulted, at the gate leading to Rouſ- 
ſelair, till the French, without farther 
reſiſtance, evacuated the town, leaving 
only a weak rear-guard, and then 
-paſſed the river Lys. | 
ſquadrons joined the Auſtrian huſſars 
in purſuit of the enemy, towards Ronq. 
Great numbers of priſoners were taken, 
beſides cannon and ammunition wag- 
gons, and many were drowned in 
their diſorderly paſſage of the Lys. 
Prince Cobourg undertook the re— 
duction of Mabeuge, but failed in the 
undertaking. The duke of York's 
forces not being employed on this 
ſervice, were encamped at Englefon- 


tain, till the 10th of October, whence . 


they removed, and were that night en- 
camped at Eſtabourg, Pecq, and other 
villages toward Tournay. On the 


Two Britiſh 


11th, they removed to the plains of 


Ciſoine, but halting on the 14th, they 
marched. and were cantoned at St. 
Amand. On the 15th they encamped 
at Soltain, and on the 16th took up a 
poſition near Englefontain, previouſly 
occupied by ſome Auſtrians, who had 


been advanced to reinforce general 
Clairfait. 


in hollow ſquare, ſo that not 
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When this army marched from 
Nenin, the inhabitants foretold that x; 
ſoon as the French were informed that 
the Britiſh were withdrawn, the French 
would pay them another plunderins 
viſit, and many of them wiſely remgx: 
ed their property, under that appre. 
henſion. Juſt as they had ſuppoſed, 
the corps left in that poſition, conſiſt 
ing of Hanoverians and Auſtrians, were 
attacked on the 21ſt of October, and 
the French, though repulſed, carried 
Werwick on the 22d; when the allies 
took a polition to protect Courtray, 
abandoning Menin, notwithſtanding 
its works had been repaired, and new 
ones conſtruted, at ſome expence and 
great labour. Ciſoine was menaced 
at the ſame time, by detachments from 
the French camp at Madelaine, and 
ſome poſts were torced, but retaken on 
the 23d. Their unfucceſsful attack 
in that quarter, loſt the French 40 
men at leaſt. The Inniſkillens aſſiſted, 
with the 16th regiment of Britiſh light 
dragoons, in repulſing that attack. 

Intelligence being received that 
Flanders was ſeriouſly threatened, the 
duke's army left Englefontaine, and 
marched near Valenciennes; but te. 


moving from thence, they took ground 
near Tournay, and halting 


on the 
cauſeway, were much drenched wit 
rain * — the lines of encampment 
could be formed. On the 27th 0! 
October, an advanced ſquadron of the 
2d or Queen's dragoon guard, fell in 
with a picquet of fix F rench officers, 
with 150 men, at a village, and on 
their retreat acroſs the plain, the 
killed 50 on the ſpot, and with ww 
ſwords terribly wounded the reſt, fol 
they made a brave reſiſtance, forme 
above 2 
dozen men of theſe eſcaped unhurt 
Another ſquadron of the Queen 5, 4 


A "= E 
ſome Auſtrians huſlars, joining | 
| forme! 
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former, advanced farther in purſuit of 
the enemy, and near 100 priſoners were 
brought to the duke's quarters, moſt 
ſhockingly mangled ; for the huſſars 
keeping aloof till the French were 
broken, were unpardonably cruel, 
cutting with the ſabres til] their hands 
were tired, and then firing their piſtols 
among heaps of proſtrate wounded 
men. Every 
oiven to the priſoners at head quarters, 
and all the ſurgeons in the camp were 
ſummoned to dreſs their wounds; food 
and wine were ordered by his royal 


highneſs, to comfort them before they. 


were removed to Tournay. Inſtances 


of cruelty committed by the Auſtrian 
huſſars on diſabled priſoners, were fre- 
quent in the campaign of 1793. 
Nicuport was then garriſoned by 
the 53d regiment of Britiſh infantry, 
muſtering at that time about 400 men, 


with two weak battalions of Heſſian 
infantry, commanded by col. Wurmb. 
Two columns of French, from Dun- 
kirk, inveſted the place ; ſome emi- 
grants and Heſſians occupying Furnes, 
after a heavy fire, to which they made 
little reſiſtance, retreated to Nieuport ; 
a few ſhots and ſhell were diſcharged 
on the town, but the beſiegers were 
driven back, by firing from the ram- 
parts. However, in the night-time 
they conſtructed a temporary work, 
3 a few field-pieces and howit- 
zers: after an ineffectual ſummons, 
they commenced a firing from them, 
and recourſe to inundations by the 
garrifon, forced the French to change 
their ground, ſo that filing round by 
Furnes, they took a poſition on the 
eaſt ſide of Nieuport, and advancing 
to the number of 2,000 men, carried 
leveral out-works, keeping up a con- 
'nual fire of muſquetry, from day-break 


till 5 * dark at night. On that day, 


oſſible aſſiſtance was 
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the 53d loſt lieutenant Latham, with 
12 rank and file killed; and had Cap- 
tain Ferguſon, with 32 rank and file 
wounded, During night, the French, 
under cover of a tarm-houſe and ex- 
tenſive barn, conſtructed a formidable 
battery, and in the morning opened 
ſeveral heavy guns, with mortars, bom- 
barding the place, which was much 
damaged, and many houſes reduced to 
heaps of ruins. 

On the 28th of October, the fire 
was particularly briſk, but on the 29th, 
Sir Charles Grey arrived at Oltend 
with reinforcements, and diſpatched 
general Dundas with the 42d regiment, 
and four light companies, to — 
the garriſon. Ammunition and men 
were alſo furniſhed by admiral Mac- 
bride ; this ſupply arrived about noon, 


and in the night the farm-houſe, with 


. D . 
ſeveral buildings in the rear of the be- 


ſie gers, were ſeen on fire from the ram- 
parts, which induced the commandant 
to ſuppoſe they had decamped; this on 
the morning of the 30th was found to 
be the caſe. They left behind, four 
of the Britiſh iron 24-pounders, which 
had been abandoned on the retreat 
from Dunkirk. It was computed, 
from the extent of their camp, that 
8,000 men were collected for this ſiege, 
which the French had much at heart; 
for it Nieuport had fallen, they would 
inſtantly have advanced to Oſtend, 
which was the principal depoſit of 
ſtores for the Britiſh, and in a few 
hours, both theſe and the ſhipping in 
that port might have been deſtroyed; 
which could not have been removed in 
time to prevent ſuch deſtruction. There- 
fore the ſpirited defence of Nieuport, 
and timely arrival of Sir Charles Grey 
with forces, prevented great loſs to Bri- 
tain, and much diſtreſs to the army. 
On the 29th of Ottober, two bat- 
K k talions 
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talions of Auſtrians, with two 12— 


pounders and ſome howitzers, the flank 
and third battalion of Britiſh guards, 
a ſquadron of the 11th, and another 
of the 25th light dragoons, with two 
12-pounders and howitzers, a detach- 
ment under general Abercrombie, ad- 
vanced to attack Lanoi, which the 
French.occupied with a force of 1,500 
men, defended by-entrenchments. The 
12-pounders were brought up within a 
{mall diſtance of thè town, and a well 
directed fire commenced, which was 


ſo briſkly anſwered by that of the ene- | 


my, that captain Sutherland, acting as 
chief engineer, was killed by a cannon 
ball, when riding in front of the 3d 
regiment of guards. 
had the direction of a 12-pounder, 
trom which he had kept up an unin- 
terrupted fire, with ſuch an effect, that 
it was thought proper for an howitzer 
to be brought up to that point, as his 
gun was filenced. —In doing this, he 
ſaw French artillery-men traverſe the 
gun oppoſed to him, and fo accurately 
was it aimed, that his right arm 
was carried oft by the firſt diſcharge 
trom it. | 

The guns being advanced nearer the 
town, the French gave way, filing off 
in two diviſions towards Liſle and 
Roubaix. , The dragoons then purſued 
them, leaping over trees that had been 
felled for defences to the place. Nearly 
100 French were killed in the purſuit, 
and 59 priſoners were brought in by 
the cavalry. The Auſtrians took 100; 
neither them nor the Britiſh ſuffered 
much, as the place was carried by 
cannonade, and the foot, torming only 
to protect the guns, were leſs ex- 
poled. 

The night before this affair of Lanoi, 
Menin was evacuated, and the French 
retired from Y pres; but Marchiennes 


Lieut. Thornton | 


8 


barracks of Tournay. 


was ſtill in their poſſeſſion. The Auſtrianz 

advanced againſt it in three columns 
two of which arrived within a ſhort 
diſtance undiſcovered, and ſome volun. 
teers heading the firſt column, ſurpriz. 
ed a picquet guard, about two hun- 
dred yards from the gate leading ty 
Orchies, and put moſt of them to the 
bayonet ; purſuing the reſt fo cloſely, 
that they entered the. town before an 
alarm was given. The French aſſem. 
bled in diſorder, firſt in the market- 
place, and then in a convent, where 
they ſurrendered, in number 1629 men. 
Their officers were allowed to wear 
their ſide-arms. Twelve cannon and 
twenty-two tumbrils, taken in the 
town, were brought to the Britiſh 
camp next morning. Thus was the 
menaced invaſion of Flanders fruſtrated 
for that campaign; and the late ſeaſon 
of the year, with heavy rains, made 
the generals put the troops into winter 
quarters.— Thoſe with the duke ot 
York, by continual marching- and 
counter-marching, had been leſs in 
action, ſince their retreat from Dun- 
kirk; but were more haraſſed upon 
the whole, from often changing their 
ground, and were much expoled to 
rain, with water in their tents, when 
they lay near Camplain, and ſo ſcantiy 
provided with ſtraw, that many ſicken- 
ed and died in that fituation, being 
moſt ſcandalouſly neglected and robbed 
of the wine ſerved out for their com 
fort, by thoſe unfeeling wretches, 
hoſpital ſurgeons, who ſeem deſtitute 
of common humanity, with a Ve!) 
few exceptions of ſome worthy cha. 
racters. 

The Britiſh army entered canton 
ments on the 9th of November, both 
the heavy cavalry and infantry of the 
battalions occupying the extenlive 


The guards 


entered 


entered Ghent on the 16th of Dec. 
where they took up winter quarters, 
after a moſt tireſome march in rainy 
weather: They found barracks there 
very commodious, and it was a com- 
fort to find themſelves ſo well ſituated, 
after a moſt haraſſing campaign. 
This relaxation from the toils of 
war could not be of long continuance, 
for the reſtleſs ſpirit of French demo- 
crats, is ſuch as to force their armies 
into the field, late and early in the 
year, contrary to former uſage of the 
powers at war, whoſe ſovereigns had 
ſome regard for the health and lives of 
their ſubjects; but the armies of France 
experience no ſuch tenderneſs from 
their deſpots, who can in no reſpect 
be conſidered as fathers of their peo- 
ple. Hence it was, that by the latter 
end of February in the enſuing year, 
the allied forces were put in motion, 
upon advice that the republicans were 
collecting in force on the frontiers. 
Upon which, the firſt detachment from 
the brigade of Britiſh guards, conſiſting 
of 800 men, commanded by colonel 
Drummond, marched from Ghent to 
Courtray ; aſecond detachment of 200 
marched to St. Eloi-Vive, and the 
whole brigade aſſembled at Courtray 
on the 24th of February. The regi- 
ments of cavalry in winter quarters 
with them, were cantoned in the ſur- 
rounding villages; the ſecond brigade 
had been only one month in quarters, 
at Oudenard, -and from whence they 
advanced, by detachments. The moſt 
formidable preparations were made by 
1. French to open this campaign ; 
3 of the North received a 
r- . the Moſelle, 
"hana O men, with a great number 
. y of La Vendee, and 20,000 
strom the requiſitions, enabling 


general Pichegru to muſter 220,000 


| 


— 


| 
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men. Their armies of the Rhine, 
Alps and Pyrennees, were all augment- 
ed, or reorganized, as they term it, 
with new levies of requiſitioniſts, or 
men dragged by main force to join 
their armies, ſo as to make a grand 
total of 780,000 in arms, according to 
returns of the war miniſter, excluſive 
of troops left in the environs of Paris, 
to overawe the people, who were not 
then ſuffered to aflemble in mobs, or 
ſpeak their ſentiments freely, or poſt 
them up in ſuch incendiary papers as 
formerly, when the chief demagogues 
had occaſion for their aſſiſtance, to fix 
them in power ; which was now exer- 
ciſed with deſpotiſm unknown before, 
either in France or any other European 
ſtate. A proof of this was manifeſt in 
their levies of men, moſt of them 
dragged from their families, to fight 
in a quarrel] contrary to their inelina- 
tions, and former attachment of the 
whole community to the French mo- 
narchy. Such was the ſituation of 
theſe poor men, conſtituting the im- 
menſe numbers with which general 
Pichegru took the field, and ſent this 
rodomontade epiſtle to the chief 
ge neral of the allies. 


© GENERAL, 


« I ſummon you, in the name of 
* the French Republic, to give up 
e immediately La Queſnoi, Conde, 
e and Valenciennes, or be aſſured 1 


ce ſhall attack and vanquiſh you. 
PICHEGRU.” 


This confident boaſting of the French 
eneral, might be founded on an, al- 
urance that the King of Pruſha would 

withdraw from the allies, as he did, at. 
the commencement of this campaign. 
and afterwards made a ſeparate peace 
with France, not without. a ſuſpicion 
of being bribed by the republicans tor 
KEK 2 that 
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that purpoſe, avarice in the extreme 
being a known part of his character; 
and the preſent rulers of France are 
much in the habit of applying the 
plunder of their own and other coun- 
tries to that very purpoſe, of detach- 
ing particular ſtates from the general 
confederacy againſt them, by making 
ſeparate treaties of peace, which are 
no ſooner concluded, than their emiſ- 
faries are diſpatched, for the purpoſe 
of irritating the new confederates to 


ſome reſentment of ill-uſage ; which 


is branded with rebellion, and made 
a pretence to introduce troops, and 
exact heavy contributions. 

The ſiege of Landrecies was under- 
taken at the commencement of this 
campaign; 30,000 Britiſh and Aul- 
trians, under the duke of Vork, formed 
a covering army toward Cambray ; and 
on the 17th of April, when the brigade 
of guards approached the village of 
Vaux, they were formed in a hollow 
way, being drawn up in four lines, 
with the flank battalion in front: and 
to avoid, as much as poſſible, a heavy 
fire, kept up from the ſtar redoubt, 
they were ordered to wheel round by 
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diviſions, and make their attack upon 


the rear; the works were evacuated 
on this manceeuvre, and the guards, 
inſtead of. ſtorming, took poſſeſſion 
without oppoſition. But captain Carle- 
ton here loſt his life, being ſhot in the 
act of moſt humanely aſſiſting his or- 
derly dragoon, whoſe horſe was un- 
manageable from the inceſſant firing. 
The French loſt thirty pieces of can- 
non, and muſt have ſuffered ſeverely, 
yet only three privates of the Britith 
were killed, and few wounded. 

On the 20th of April, a general at- 
tack was made by the Hereditary 
Prince of Orange upon all the poſts in 
front of Landrecies'; when he took 


— — 


— 


the Britiſh cavalry leſs inclined to 2 


poſſeſſion of a ſtrong redoubt at the 
village of Eloques, within 600 yards 
of the fortreſs, and availed himſelf of 
this poſition, to cover the left flank of 
the trenches. Theſe were opened 
that evening, and the duke's army 
took up the ground it was intended to 
occupy during the ſiege, which had 
been previouſly marked for it near 
Inchi, a village upon the cauſeway, 
between Cateau and Cambray. This 
was a ſituation more advanced than 
the Britiſh 'had occupied before, but 
they lived well, being plentifully ſup- 
plied with proviſions from Cateau. 
It might be expected, that troops in 
this advanced poſition would be con- 
ſtantly apprehenſive of attacks; and a 
ſlight ſkirmiſh took place on the 21ſt, 
occaſioned by an attempt to reinforce 
the garriſon of Landrecies, in front of 
the camp at Inchi; where the French 
were defeated, and driven back upon 
Cambray. A general attack then 
commenced upon the covering armies, 
on April 26th, early in the morning, 
and the duke of York obſerving the 
left flank of the enemy unprotected, 
ordered the Britiſh cavalry to wheel 
round, and charge home on that fide, 


| which afforded them an opportunity 


of gaining the higheſt credit for mili- 
tary proweſs, by defeating, in fact, the 


whole French army ; for ſuch a panic 


did their charge impreſs upon their 
opponents, that a whole battalion on 
their approach threw down their arms, 


| demanding quarters, which were ge- 


nerouſly granted ; but the ſquadrons 
had no ſooner quitted them, to charge 
the main body, than they loaded and 
fired upon thoſe who had ſpared theit 
lives. Such inſtances of treachery were 
commonly practiſed by the French, 
and this particular inſtance of it, made 


thoſe 
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thoſe whom they bore down in the 
height of their charge and purſuit, ſo 
that very few of their ſwords returned 
to the ſcabbards unſtained with blood 
to the hilts, drawn in revenge for that 
act of French treachery. 

General Manſell had the misfortune 
to fall, in this charge of cavalry ; in 
fact he devoted himſelf to reſcue his 
character from a ſtigma, thrown upon 
it in a caſe where no blame could be 
fixed upon him. The affair was thus 
reported :—The enemy were known 
to have aſſembled in great force, at 
the camp of Cæſar, near Cambray: on 
this occaſion, PrinceCobourg requeſted 
the duke of York to make an excur- 
lion in that direction; for this purpole, 
on the evening of the 23d, major-ge- 
neral Manſell's brigade of heavy ca- 
valry was ordered to advance about a 
league from their camp; theſe lay that 
night at a farm-houſe, forming part of 
a detachment under general Otto. 
Early on the next morning, the 
French being drawn up in front of 
Villars-en-Couchee, between Cateau 
and Bouchain, were attacked by the 
15th regiment of Britiſh light dra- 
goons, and two ſquadrons of Auſtrian 
huſſars. Theſe charged the enemy 
with ſuch force and celerity, that, 
m_ through their cavalry, they 
diſperſed a line of infantry in their 
rear, forcing theſe alſo to retreat, 
in great contuſion, to the ramparts of 
Cambray, with a loſs of 1200 men, 
and three pieces of cannon. The only 
Britiſh officer then wounded was cap- 


tain Aylet: 60 privates fell, and 20 


wounded. 


Though the heavy bri gade of cavalry 
2 formed at a diſtance, while the 
icht dragoons had ſuch a glorious op- 
portunity of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, 
yet this corps was expoſed to a brilk 


cannonade, and no blame could be 
fixed upon it, with propriety, for delay 
in not coming up, as general Otto, 
who had the command, gave no orders 


for them to advance. Notwithſtand- 


ing this circumſtance, in itſelf ſufficient 
to clear up his conduct, either from 
chagrin that he had miſſed the oc- 
caſion of engaging, or ſtung to the 
quick with ſome cenſure of his conduct; 
he now ruſhed into the thickeſt of the 
enemy, in this action of the 26th, and 
like another of the Decii, devoted him- 


ſelf to death; ſo that, animated by his 


example, that very brigade performed 
ſuch prodigies of valour, as muſt con- 
vince the world, that Britons, once 


ordered how and where to act, may. 


Juſtify the higheſt opinion that can be 


formed of their native courage; nor 
could ſuch men, under ſuch a leader, 
be ſuppoſed to be ever willingly back- 


When gen. Manſell 


ward to engage. 


fell, an officer of the 3d dragoon - 
guards, who had charged up with - 
him, bore off his corpſe, and laid it on 


horſeback before one of the dragoons, 


who brought it up to the brigade, and 


it was intered on the 28th with military 
honours. 


thickeſt of the enemy, to ſave his 
father's life, and was mifling, none 
knowing how he had eſcaped, till it 
appeared he was carried priſoner into 
Cambray ; and on his exchange he de- 
clared, that not a ſingle French ſoldier 
was left there on the 26th, as Chapuy 
had drawn out all the garriſon, to aug- 
ment the force deſtined for the attack 
of our camp at Inchi; and had that 
circumſtance been known, a detach- 
ment from the Britiſh might have ſoon 
marched along the cauſeway, and ſur- 
priſed Cambray, as the French could 


|| not have returned in time to prey/nt. 


it; 


Captain Manſell, his ſon. 
and aid de-camp, darted into the. 
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it; for they had taken a circuitous 
rout of ſome miles, in their retreat 
back, and were very much diſheartened 
on their defeat. The blues and 3d 


dragoon guards were the greateſt ſuf- | 


ferers ; the latter loſt, (beſides general 
Manſell) their colonel, lieutenant Fel- 
lows, killed; and captain Pigott 
wounded by a ſhot through the body; 
lieutenant Moore was alſo wounded, 
but not dangerouſly. 

The ſame officer of this corps, who 
bore off the corpſe of general Manſell, 
their colonel, gives an account of ſome 
particulars in that action of the 24th, 
under general] Otto, when a ſquadron 
of this corps advanced to ſupport ſome 
Auſtrian huſſars, and fell in with three 
ſquadrons of French cavalry, who 
charged them with that ſuperiority of 
forces with ſuch vigour, that 1 ſur- 
geon's-mate, 1 quarter-maſter, 1 ſer- 
jeant and 56 privates were cut to 
pieces; upon this occaſion, one man 
named Barnes, who had been unfor— 
tunately reduced from a ſerjeant to the 
ranks, had bravely advanced, doing 
execution on the enemy till his retreat 
was forecloſed, and he was ſeen en- 
gaged with five French dragoons at 
once; all of theſe he fairly cut down, 
- when nine more came down upon him, 


whom he faced, and fairly kept at 


bay, till one of them got behind him, 
and ſhot the brave fellow on the back 
of the head, which brought him to the 
ground, where he expired glorioufly 
on the bed of honour. The '3d regi- 
ment of dragoon guards was ſo thinned: 
in this affair and that of the 26th, that 
when they went into action on the fol- 
lowing month of May, they could only 
muſter 38 file of men for the whole 
regiment. 

A large quantity of ammunition, and 
35 pieces of cannon were taken in the 
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action on the 26th, with about 40 
priſoners, and Chapuy at their head. 
ſome new invented tumbrils, for the 
flying artillery, were alſo taken. Lan. 
drecies had been ſummoned on tho 
22d of April, and the Governor ref. 
ing to ſurrender, a bombardment com- 
menced, which continued: for three 
days with the greateſt ſeverity. On the 
30th the garriſon demanded a ceſſation 
of arms for 48 hours, to draw up terms 
of capitulation ; but on news of gene- 
ral Clairfait's defeat, an hour only was 
granted, and 8,000 men ſurrendered 
priſoners of war; 1,000 men of the 
garrifon, and nearly 200 of the inha- 
bitants loſt their lives. There was the 
utmoſt neceſſity for the peremptory de- 
mand of its ſurrender, Mr Liſle, which 
was deſtined to be a thorn in the ſides 
of the Allies, had vomited forth plun— 
dering excurſions from her garriſon, 


_committing the moſt horrible exceſſes, 
eſpecially when they ſuppoſed the in- 


habitants of Flanders concealed any 
part of their property. Prieſts and re- 
ligious communities were the marked 
objects of their ravage, and expoſed 
to frequent butchery. Ever guided by 
caprice, they would ſometimes content 


themſelves with a booty, and retire 


without committing ſuch atrocities as 


would probably mark their next vilt. 
To prevent theſe inſults, the Emperor 
was induced to arm the- peaſants, 
at the cloſe of laſt year's campaig!, 
that they might, under the idea 0 
protecting their own property, aſlit 
in the covering his frontiers in Flanders 
from invaſion; and as that country 15 
very populous, great numbers enrolled 
themſelves as volunteers, and receive 
{mall-arms, taken at Valenciennes, 


1} Conde, and Queſnoi ; theſe were ſuf- 

ficient to equip them for that purpoſe: 

but when the French came, N — 
ö 0 


I 
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down like a torrent, with irreſiſtible 
force, upon general Clairfait's handful 
of men; theſe ne w- armed peaſantswere 
of little or no ſervice, and as the inhabi- 
tants had, on all occaſions, ſhewn them- 
ſelves averſe to the Imperial govern— 
ment, it was dangerous to truſt them 
with arms; for many ſo armed, turned 
them againſt the Allies, and aſſiſted 
the French to over-run their country, 
for which treachery they have ſince 
ſincerely repented, having ſeverely and 
deſervedly ſmarted. ; 
Previous to general Clairfait's de- 
feat, he had determined to attack the 
French on the arrival of 6 battalions 
of Auſtrian infantry, which he daily 
expected; but Pichegru being aware, 
that on the fall of Landrecies, general 
Clairfait would receive conſiderable 
reinforcements, was beforehand with 
him, and advanced upon Moucron, at 


eight in the morning of the 29th of 


April, The Auſtrians behaved with 
great firmneſs till four in the afternoon, 
when being overpowered with freſh 
numbers pouring down. upon them, 
orders were given to retreat, but they 
tell back in ſuch confuſion, that it was 
not poſſible either to rally, or bring 
them off in any decent order. 

The Britiſh, who had no ſhare in 
this action, on Clairfait's defeat fell 
back to Famars, on the 1ſt of May, 
and after three hours, arrived by a cir- 
cuitous march at the gates of Valen- 
ciennes, which were ſhut againſt them 
by the Imperialiſts, who never ſuffer 
toreign troops to paſs through their gar- 
"1ons; and the Britiſh. were conſidered 
as ſuch, although they had greatly con- 
iibuted to the reduction of that for- 
treſs. But in the laſt campaign, when 
their rout lay in the direction of this 
place and Queſnoi, the Britiſh have, 
on that filly account, been obliged to 


| make long and fatiguing detours, at 


times, when on a forced march to co- 
operate with Auſtrian generals, for the 
defence of their own ſovereign's here- 
ditary dominions, This behaviour was 
certainly diſguſting, impolitic, and in- 


excuſible in the extreme; and on this 


occaſion the Britiſh army, though liable 
to be in action the next day for any 
er they knew, was driven from the 
cauſeway into ſtiff clayey ground, 
where the horſes were ſcarce able to 
drag artillery and amminution wag- 
gons, by which hindrances, and fre- 
quent halts, it was dark before the 
army reached Raiſimes; then quick. 
flaſhes of lightning , with loud peals 
of thunder, burſt upon the gloom of a 
very dark night, while a deluge of rain 
threw the whole in confuſion ; orders 
were given to every corps to ſhift for 
themſelves as well as they could, fo 
that horſe and foot were jumbled pro- 
miſcuouſly together, and ſcarce two ' 
men of a regiment could. be brought to 
the Abbey Vicoine next morning. 

In this confuſion, general Lake (de- 
ſervedly reverenced as a father to the 
ſoldiers) was nearly ſacrificed in the 
tempeſt, confuſion, and darkneſs of that 
fatal night. His ſpirited ſteed hung 
back, ſnorting and affrighted with the 
thunder and flaſhes of lightning, and 
plunged to and fro' until he ruſhed in- 
to a ditch and threw the general, who 
was fare bruiſed, and lay there for ſome 
time in diſtreſs, for it was ſo totally 
dark, that none knew of his misfor- 
tune for a good while : but his condi- 
tion was no ſooner reported, than all 
the guards haſted to aſſiſt him, remem- 
bering his courage and conduct at Lin- 
celles. 

When the troops were collected in 
the morning, they proceeded to St, 
Amand, halting until the. 3d of — 

| an 


and then marched to encamp about a 
league from Tournay, a little to the 
right of the cauſeway leading to Liſle; 
and on the 10th, were attacked by the 
French at break of day. They drove 
in the out-poſts, and attempted to gain 
the Duke's left flank : This was how- 
ever well protected by a thick wood, 
where the Auſtrian regiment of Kaun- 
nitz was poſted. General Harcourt 
was then diſpatched to turn the ene- 


-my's right with fixteen ſquadrons of 


Britiſh cavalry, and two of Auſtrian 
huſſars; the ground between them and 
a column of French infantry, had been 
 fown with rape-feed, and was deep 


trenched, to carry off the wet. The 
Britiſh dragoons not minding this cir- 


cumſtance, made a full charge, and ma- 
ny of their horſes fell, which obliged 
them to fall back, and make their at- 
tack upon another quarter, where the 


French were ranged in a cloſe column 


to receive them. 

Cavalry in general do not attack in- 
fantry in a compact body, but wait for 
an opportunity of doing it when they 
are broken, cither by platoon firing or 
cannonade ; for infantry, if ſteady, by 
repeated diſcharges on cavalry as they 
come down, and a referved fire, with 
bayonets, are above a match for them; 
eſpecially if their fituation is ſuch as 
to enable them to form the hollow 
{quare, and they are alert in the ma- 
nœuvre of forming and reducing it. 
In fact, this infantry ſtood a firſt charge, 
until ſome artillery was brought to bear 
upon them, when they no longer ſtood 
the brave Britiſh dragoons, who came 
off the field victorious, with the loſs 
only of ! ſergeant, 30 rank and file, 
with 90 horſes killed. They had alſo 

«6 officers, 4 ſerjeants, 73 rank and file, 


*with 188 horſes wounded, and 32 miſ- 


ſing. The Hanoverians on the right, 
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were vigorouſly attacked, but main. 
tained their poſt. Prince Erneſt x. 
ceived a contuſion on the elbow, by 
ſpent-ball. Major Clinton, aid-de. 
camp to his Royal Highneſs, Captain 
Hawker, and Lieutenant Archer, of 
the 16th light dragoons, Lieutenant 
Jones, of the 2d dragoons, Cornet 
Smith, of the blues, and Cornet Bond, 
of the 6th dragoon guards, were all 
wounded, The ſeveral attacks of the 
French were extended in general from 
Lanoi towards Orchies. Eighteen 
pieces of cannon, and 700 priſoners 
were taken that day, and the enemy's 
loſs was computed at 2,000 in killed 
and wounded. 

On the other hand, the French ſuc- 
ceeded in forcing a paſſage over the 
Sambre, and obliged General Kaunit: 
to fall back on Mons, where he occu- 
pied a ſtrong poſition, and was attack- 
ed in-it on the 14th of May, as he had 
reaſon to apprehend would be the cake, 
and had ſo well prepared againſt the 
aſſault, that the French were repulſed; 
when he purſued them, and they were 
forced to repaſs the river, with a con. 
derable loſs of men, and 3 pieces 0! 
cannon. But General Clairfait was 
again attacked and driven back on the 
11th, upon Thielt, between Courtray 
and Bruges; which determined the 
Emperor to give up all thoughts 0 
penetrating into France, until the in. 
vaders were driven from his own itot- 
tiers. ; 

To accompliſh this purpoſe, it wi 
neceſſary not only that the army under 
General Clairfait and that under tle 
Duke of York ſhould join, but allo 
that the whole force of the Alles 
fhould be conſolidated ; for which pur 


| poſe, the Emperor, leaving his brothe! 


to conduct the army near Orchies, ſent 
conſiderable reinforcementstothe corp! 


conſiderable reinforcements to the corps 
of Auſtrians with the Britiſh, and went 
to Tournay with an intent to head them, 
and attack the French, between Clair- 
fait's army and his own, with the river 
Lys between them. For this attack, 
the grand army advanced on the 16th 
of May, in five columns; two of them 
on the left were deſtined to paſs the 
river Marque, by driving the French 
from its oppoſite bank, to favour the 
operations of the other three columns, 
which were to force the enemy from 
Roubaix, Waterlooe, and Moucron ; 
by that means to favour General Clair- 
fait's manceuvres to croſs the river Lys, 
ſo that by the intended junction of both 
armies, the communication between 
Liſle and the French armies would be 
cut off. 

On the 17th of May the operations 
commenced, but the paſſage of the river 
Marque was forced ſo late in that day, 
and the troops were ſo much fatigued, 
that they could not accompliſh the re- 
maining part of their purpoſed plan; 
and the column on the right, finding 
the enemy too ſtrongly poſted at Mou- 
cron, to riſque an attack, fell back to 
Warcoin, upon the Scheldt. However, 
General Otto's column drove the 
French from Waterlooe, paſling on to 
Turcoin, between Menin and Roubaix, 
while that column under the Duke of 
York, conſiſting of the guards and 2d 
brigade, making ſeven battalions of 
Britiſh infantry, five battalions of Auſ- 
trians, and two of Heſſians, with fix 
ſquadrons of Britiſh light dragoons, 
and four of Auſtrian huſſars, moved on 
to Templave, forcing the enemy to 
evacuate Lannoi, after a ſhort canno- 
nade, wherein Major Wright, of the 
artillery, had his thigh ſo ſmaſhed with 
a cannon ball, that ſurgical athſtance 


e be of no avail, and he died 
2 
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reatlv lamented, as he was an officer 
of high citeem for profeſſional merit. 
Lieutenant Colonel Ludlow, of the 
flank battalion in the guards, received 
a wound in the left arm by a grape- 
ſhot, which was ſo ſevere, as to render 
an immediate amputation neceſſary. 
The Duke of York receiving no in- 
telligence how matters ſtood on the 
right or left, after carrying the poſt of 
Roubaix, judged it imprudent to ad- 
vance farther, and meant to take a 
poſition upon the heights beyond La- 
noi, leaving the advanced guard, under 
General Abercrombie, at Roubaix.— 
Meaſures were taking for that purpoſe, 
when his Royal Highneſs received a 
fatal order from the Emperor, to ad- 
vance and take Mouveaux. Hence the 
blame of puſhing this column ſo near 
to the fortreſs of Liſle, was chargeable 
on the Emperor only, and not on the 
Duke; fo that the ſubſequent misfor- 
tunes ſuſtained by the troops, were en- 
tirely owing to the raſhneſs and folly 
which dictated that order, and in con- 
ſequence of it the attack upon Mou- 
veaux was inſtantly made, by four bat- 
talions of the guards, forming an ad- 
vanced corps, led on by General Aber- 
crombie. After a ſhort but briſk can- 
nonade, the grenadiers and light in- 
fantry puſhed into the village, an tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of it, Lieutenant Man- 
ners, whocommanded the light infantry, 
was ſlightly wounded. The French fled, 
leaving three pieces of cannon behind, 
and were purſued by the light dra- 
oons, as far as a cauſeway within 
fee miles of Liſle, and Lieut. Colo- 
nel Churchill reported great numbers 
cut down by his men in the purſuit. 
Licutenant General Abercrombie re- 
mained with the guards a Mouveaux, 
and four battallions of Auſtrians were 
left to cover Roubaix. The 2d brigade, 
LI under 
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under command of Major Gen. Fox, 
was detached on the left to take a po- 
poſition near Croix, on the cauſeway 
leading from Roubaix to Liſle, The 
advanced poſts communicated with 
General Otto, on the heights towards 
Turcoin. 

Next morning the French attacked 
Turcoin, where General Devay was 
Poſted, and two battalions were de- 
tached by the Duke of York to make 
a diverſion in his favour, with expreſs 
orders to fall back if hard preſſed. 
Theſe however joined the Auſtrians, 
and thus an opening was made upon 
his Royal Highneſs's right, when in- 
ſtantly Liſle poured out its numerous 
mer in every direction, while the 

rench from Moucron forced their way 
through General Otto's poſition by 
Waterlooe. Thus the Britiſh were 
completely ſurrounded, and upon en- 
deavouring to retreat, were thrown in- 
to great confuſion, The guards had 
fallen back. through Roubaix, and paſ- 
ſed the gates, when bat-horſes, affright- 
ed by the firing, which was inceſſant, 
broke in upon their ranks, kicking and 

lunging, with their loads under their 
bellies. The brigade thus annoyed, 
was formed with as much regularity as 
circumſtances would permit, moving, 
with the reſerve artillery in front, to- 
wards Lanoi, ſuppoſing it was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Allies. But the Heſſians 
had been driven out of that town by 
the French, with conſiderable loſs. 
Lieutenant Colonel Congreve was ſoon 
convinced of their retreat, by ſome 
French cavalry, at firſt miſtaken for 
Heſſians. Theſe haſtened up to cut 
the traces of gun-carriages, which he 
endeavoured t turn on the French, 
when he perceived they were in the 
town, but owing to a clayey ſoil, which 
clogged the wheels, he could not effect 
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his purpoſe before the French huſſat 
had completed theirs ; on which the 
troops faced round, retreating with 
ſome difficulty, and left their artillery, 
conſiſting of Ds light fie ld- pieces and 
howitzers. 

The battalions finding their retreat 
cut off, were obliged to croſs the coun- 
try, and get back as well as they could, 
to their camp at Marquain, with ao; 
of near 300 men, in killed, wounded, 
and miſſing ; Captain Drummond, of 
the flank battalion, was ſlightly wound- 
ed. The Auſtrian huſſars, by riding 
over infantry in every direction, increa(- 
ed the loſs and confuſion. Theſe corps 
are of uſe only in ſkirmiſhes, or purſuit 
of a beaten enemy, but are anxious at 
all times to ſave themſelves on a retreat. 

The 2d brigade of Britiſh did not 
eſcape as well as the 1ſt, being unable, 
from their ſituation, to retreat ſo ſpee- 
dily. Cut off from their communica- 
tion with the guards, and finding La- 
noi in the enemy's hands, they fell 
back upon General Otto's column, at 
the village of Liars, clearing their way 
through repeated oppoſition, and charg- 
ing with ſuch fury, that they took poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome guns. No troops could 
have behaved better, and their eſcape 
was really ſurprizing ; but the 53d re- 
giment loſt 200 men, the 37th 180, 
the 14th 150 Major Brown, of the 
14th was wounded and taken priſoner, 
with Captain Cooke; alſo Lieutenants 
Murray and Cunninghame, of the 37th, 
Captain Briſbane, and Enſign Price, 
wounded ; Lieutenant Ryland, of the 
53d, was miſſing, with Lieutenant Mac- 
kenzie, of the 37th; and the light 
dragoons ſuſtained a conſiderable los 
in men and horſes: Mr. Bradley, ſur- 
geon to the 15th, was killed, and h 
mate wounded ; 47 horſes were killed, 
32 wounded, and 117 miſſing, tak g 


into the account thoſe of the artillery, 
with officers, ſaddle and bat horſes, ma- 
ny of them taken by the enemy, Lieu- 
tenant Downman, of the artillery, was 
miſſing, and Lieutenant Rogers, of the 
ſame corps, was wounded. 

In the foregoing ſtate of confuſion, 
the Duke of York and a few of his 
ſuite endeavoured to join the 2d bri- 

ade at Roubaix, but found the French 
in poſſeſſion there, and finding by the 
ſhot they were enemies, the Duke and 
his ſuite turned ſhort to a river or canal, 
which the Duke's horſe (being unma- 
nageable) refuſed to paſs; when his 
Royal Highneſs diſmounted and croſſed 
on foot, and had ſcarce gained the op- 
polite bank when an eight-pound ball 
tell near him; by good fortune a led 
horſe was there, belonging to one of the 
Duke's aid-de-camps, on which he 
mounted, and happily eſcaped. The 
aid-de-camp was attended with an or- 
derly dragoon, leading an horſe with 
ſome body-cloaths, -and finding the 
girths looſe, the aid-de-camp diſmount- 
ed to buckle them tighter, when the 
horſe, alarmed by the firing, galloped 
off: the aid-de-camp, not thinking 
proper to mount a bat-horſe, mounted 
that of the dragoon, leaving him to 
take care of the runaway, which he 
had taken, and it was moſt providen- 
tially ready for the Duke to mount 
when he had juſt forded the water. 

On the 19th of May, the Duke's 


army changed its poſition, the reſerve 


forming in a line nearly parallel to the 
cauſeway leading from Tournay to Or- 


chies. The main body took a ſtrong | 
non; and certainly, never firing was 


polition toward Pontachin, occupying 
the villages adjacent as their out-poſts. 
On the morning of the 22d, the French 
made a general attack with their whole 
Ace, computed at 100,000 men; pour- 
ing down upon the right wing of the 
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Imperial army, with an intention of 
puſhing over the Scheldt to inveſt 
Tournay. A column from Courtray 
bore down upon the village of Picq, 
and another from Menin upon Tem- 
pleau. Theſe columns brought up can- 
non of 32-pound ſhot for held-pieces, 
much heavier than thoſe of the Allies. 
This ſyſtem of warfare was firſt intro- 
duced by Dumourier at the battle of 
Jemappe, and the prodigious number 
of requiſitioners, continually forced to 


join the French armies, are compelled 


to drag them up for an attack, where 
they are ſacrificed witout mercy, in 
reiterated charges, till veteran troops 
are wearied out; when thoſe of the 
French line, which have been harden- 
ed in many conflicts, advance with 
bayonets to finith the conteſt; animated 
chiefly by a Pn of plunder, which 
is perhaps the only motive that keeps 
them united ; for it is evident that they 
have little efteem for their leaders, 
whom they ſuffer to be frequently drag- 


ged to the guillotine, or controuled in 


their operations x deputies ſent from 
the convention at Paris; the ruling de- 
magogues there only truſting them, 
and ſupplying them with neceſſaries, 
as they implicitly obey their arbitrary 
decrees. 

The French, on their endeavour to 
croſs the Scheldt, were ſaluted with 
vollies of 24-pound ſhot, from its op- 
poſite bank, which took off numbers 
of the aflailants.—Indeed the firing on 
both ſides was ſo violent, that torrents 
of rain deſcended, which was aſcribed 
in ſome degree to the expolſion of can- 


ſo inceſſant as that on the 22d of May. 
Sir Robert Lawrie, when reconnoiter— 
ing with ſome light dragoons on the 
right bank of the Scheldt, oppoſite to 
Pontachin, could plainly perceive ma- 
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ny of the French, not brought into 
action, lying down on the graſs; theſe 
were probably troops of the line, for 
their generals were under no concern 
to ſpare any other. Had a few guns 
been brought to bear upon them, with 
Richoſhet-ſhot, which take ground and 
riſe again, like a ſtone ſkimmed on the 
{urface of the water, theſe muſt have 
taken them in flank, and probably made 


them retire early in the day; but it was. 


late when this circumſtance was diſ- 
covered. 

The French were repulſed upon the 
whole, 500 priſoners and 7 pieces of 
cannon being taken that day; but 
with ſuch loſs to the Britiſh, that the 
2d brigade had 123 men killed, wound- 
ed and miſling ; the 14th, 37th, and 
53d regiments had loſt, ſince they took 


the field in 1794, 836 men, in killed, 


wounded, and miſſing. The 2d bri- 
gade's loſs was moſtly in ſtorming the 
village of Pontachin ; Major of Bri- 
gade Cockrane, and Lieut. Maclean, 
of the 37th, died of their wounds. The 
other officers wounded, were Captain 
Speed and Lieutenant Mitchell, of the 
37th; Lieutenants Rogers and Robin- 
ſon, with Enſign Pearſe, of the 53d. 
'The enemy's loſs was about 5,000, in 
killed, wounded, and miſſing. Not- 
withſtanding this check, it was evident 
that Auſtrian Flanders would ultimately 
fall into the hands of the republicans, 
as there was no appearance that the 
ſtipulated reinforcements of Pruſſians 
would come up to co-operate with the 


Allies. General Mack was of opinion | 


that the fluices ſhould be opened, 
which would have prevented the 
French from advancing, but the coun- 
try would be ruined, by deſtroying the 
land and cattle, with many of the peo- 
ple; which no doubt prevented the in- 
undations, both here and in Holland. 


About the Tth of June, the French | 
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laid ſiege to Charleroi, and croſſed the 
Sambre, to cover the ſiege, taking 2 
- 
polition between Mons and Namur: 
but on the 16th, the Hereditary Prince 
of Orange defeated them, forcing them 
to recroſs that river, with the Joſs gf 
7,000 men, 22 cannon, and 35 ammu- 
nition waggons. But they croſſed the 
Sam bre- again, and completely inveſted 
the place, while General Clairfait was 
forced back from Thieldt, after an oh- 
ſtinate engagement, in which he loſt a 


| conſiderable number of men, and was 


obliged to retreat to Ghent. 


Charleroi was then bombarded, and 
Ypres ſurrendered to the French on 
the 17th of June, the garriſon march- 
ed out priſoners of war on the 19th; 
but the governor might have held it 
longer, being one of the few towns in 
Flanders where the works were in ſome 
degree repaired. Want of ammunition 
was a plea for capitulating. Emigrants, 
forming a good part of the garriſon, 
found no mercy, being ſhot in heaps as 
they were collected ; and intelligence 
arrived that Robeſpierre's motion had 
paſſed into a decree of the convention, 
that no quarter ſhould be given either 
to the Britiſh or Hanoverian ſoldiers; 
upon which his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of York gave out the following 
juſt, ſpirited, and humane addreſs to 
his army. 


« His royal highneſs the duke of 
Vork thinks it incumbent on him, 
© to announce to the Britiſh and Hano- 
« verian troops under his command, 
«© that the national convention of 
“France, purſuing that gradation ol 
e crimes and horrors, which have dil- 
„ tinguiſhed the period of its goverl- 
© ment, as the moſt calamitous of any 
„thing that has yet occurred in the 


0 hiſtory of the world, has juſt paſſed 


a decree, that their ſoldiers ſhould 


give 


give no quarter to the Britiſh or 
66 [{inoverian troops. His royal high- 
« neſs anticipates the horror and in- 
« dignation, which will naturally ariſe 
« in the brave troops whom he ad- 
e dreſſes upon receiving this intorma- 
« tion. His royal highneſs however 


« defires to remind them, that mercy: 


« to the vanquiſhed is the brighteſt 
« oem in a ſoldier's character ; and he 
« 6xhorts them not to ſuffer their re— 
« ſepment to lead to any acts of cruelty 
eon their part, which may ſully the 
reputation they have acquired in the 
world. 

« His royal highneſs believes, that 
„it will be difficult for brave men to 
„ conceive, that any ſet of men, who 
* are themſelves exempt from ſharing 
* in the dangers of war, ſhould be fo 
* haſe and cowardly as to ſeek to ag- 
* gravate the calamities of it upon the 
* unfortunate people who. are under 
* their orders. 

* It was indeed reſerved for the pre- 
* ſent times to produce to the world a 
proof of the exiſtence of ſuch atrocity 
*and infamy. The pretence for iffu- 
* Ing this decree (even if founded in 
in truth) could only juſtify it in minds 
* imilar to members of the National 
„Convention, but it is in ſact too 
Z abſurd to be noticed, and ſtill more 
4 {0 to be refuted. The French muſt 
0 themſelves ſee through the flimſy 
k artifice of a pretended aſſaſſination, 
8 by which Robeſpierre has ſucceeded, 
„ a Procuring that military guard, 
4 which has at once eſtabliſhed him 
; the ſucceſſor of the unfortunate 
«ous, by whatever name he may 

chuſe to diſtinguiſh his future power. 
= In all wars, which from the earlieſt 
_ limes have exiſted between the Bri- 

iſh and French nations, they have 


een accuſtomed hitherto to conſider 
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each other-in the light of generous, 
as well as brave enemies, while the 
Hanoverians, for a century the allies 
of the former, have ſhared in the 
reciprocal eſteem of the French. 
Humanity and kindneſs have at all 
times taken place, at the initant 
when oppoſition ceaſed, and the ſame 
cloak has indiſcriminately covered 
the wounded on both fides, when 
conveying to the hoſpitals of the 
conqueror. 

The Britiſh and Hanoverian armies 
will not believe, that the French 
nation, even under their preſent in- 
fatuation, can ſo far forget their 
character as ſoldiers, by paying any 


attention to orders, as injurious to 


themſelves as diſgraceful to the per- 
ſons who iſſued them. 

* In this confidence, his royal high- 
neſs truſts that the ſoldiers of both 
nations. will confine their ſentiments 


« of reſentment and abhorrence to the 


cc 


national convention alone; perſuad- 


ed that they will be joined in them 


cc 


by every Frenchman who poſſeſſes 
one ſpark of honour, or one principle 
of a ſoldier; and his royal highnels is 
confident, that it will be only on 
finding, contrary to every expecta- 
tion, that the French army has re- 
nounced every title to the fair charac- 
ter of ſoldiers, in ſubmitting to, and 
obeying ſo atrocious an order, that 
the brave troops under his command 
will think themſelves juſtified, and 
indeed under a neceſſity, of them- 
ſelves adopting a ſpecies of warfare, 
for which they will ſtand. acquitted 
to their own conſciences, to their 
country, and to the world. -In fuch. 
an event, the French army alone 
will be anſwerable for that tenfold 
vengeance which will fall upon 
themſelves, their wives and —_— 
an 
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te and their unfortunate country, al- 
« ready groaning under every calamity, 
« which the accumulated crimes of 
* unprincipled ambition and avarice 
* can heapupon their devoted victims.“ 

About the time when this ſanguin- 
ary order of the French deſpots was 


given, the Emperor ſeemed inclinable 


to give up Flanders; and a council of 
war was held at Tournay, to conſider 
what troops ſhould remain there in gar- 
riſon. This council was a mere farce, 
tor the the duke of York ſaw the 
Auſtrians filing through the town 
while the matter was debating ; and 
juſtly incenſed at the Emperor's former 
conduct, in ordering the Britiſh ſo 
near Liſle, where they ſuffered greatly, 
was now molt highly provoked at a 
propoſal made by general Cobourg, 
to leave him with his troops in garriſon 
at Tournay, on the inſtant of that ſan- 
guinary decree, not to give the Britiſh 
or Hanoverians quarter. On this ac- 
count, his royal highneſs peremptorily 
refuſed to garriſon Tournay, and 
marched his army from thence on the 
25th of June to Roubaix. 

A reinforcement of Britiſh troops, 
under Lord Moira, arrived at Oſtend on 


the 26th of June, without tents or bag- || 


gage, but what every one, even officers, 


carried, that they might join his royal 


highneſs more expeditiouſly, and each 
man, on quitting the tranſports, re- 
ceived a blanket, a canteen, (or re- 
ceptacle for water or ſpirits, of wood 
or tin) holding about three pints ; they 
had alſo a haverſack, or canvaſs bag, 
flung over their ſhoulder, to carry bread 
or proviſions. Theſe, with their knap- 
ſacks, arms and accoutrement, were all 
their equipage. 

Thus ill provided, were theſe un- 
fortunate troops deſtined to join a re- 
treating army of their countrymen, 
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with the greateſt probability of their 
being haraſſed or cut off in their rout; 
for Oſtend, where they had but juſt 
then landed, was evacuated on the 1 
of July, colonel Vyſe having with the 
greateſt activity embarked the garriſon, 
and the 8th, 33d, and 44th regiments 
of Britiſh infantry, with the artillery 
ſtores and ammunition, were ſaved by 
the exertions of Mr. Popham, lieuten- 
ant in the navy. All the ſhips too 
were cleared out, except an old [ndiz- 
man, which could not be removed, 
from the wind ſhifting full into the 
harbour. The garriſon of Nieuport 
might have been withdrawn at the 
ſame time, but was overlooked in the 
hurry of withdrawing ſtores from other 
places ; and 500 emigrants, found in 
Nieuport after its ſurrender, were drawn 
up in the dry ditch, expoſed to the 
fire of artillery with grape-ſhot. Cap- 
tain Wilſon, who had bravely defend- 
ed Nieuport in October 1793, was 
made mas of war, with a few Br: 
tiſh artillery-men, and the reſt of the 
garriſon ; though aſſured on the cap! 
tulation, they ſhould be enlarged on 
their promiſe not to ſerve againſt France 
during the war. 

Flanders was now to be evacuated; 
for the Emperor was irritated at the 
want of energy in ſome, and turbulent 
diſpoſition of others, and determined 
that they ſhould experience the di 
ference between his mild governmen, 
and the deſpotic ſway of Robeſpiere® 
faction; and if it could afford any c 
folation to the Emperor, under his loſſes 
to know, that theſe his late ſubjedt 
ſmarted under the fraternal griÞ* © 
republicans, his revenge was compfele 
For every young man, capable of beat 
ing arms, found himſelf in requiſition 


the current money was called in, " 
| exchanged for aſſignats, |; enforc 
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arbitrarily to have the fame value. 
Merchandize and private property 
were ſeized indiſcriminately, and a re- 
volutionary tribunal was in conſtant em- 
ployment, to fraternize and unite the 
country, by a new name of Belgium, 
to France. Ghent was then taxed 
ſeven millions of livres; (a French 
livre is ten-pence Engliſh money) the 
convent of nobles was to pay one mil- 
lion; that of Bedeloo 800,000; and 
mercantile houſes in proportion ; ſuch 
being the French rapacity, that where 
no money was to be found, goods 
were ſeized, and all carriages put in 
requiſition, their owners being ordered 
to ſend them to the abbey of St. 
Pierre, then converted into a re- 
politory, until they were employed to 
carry the produce of harveſt to the in- 
terior of France, 

Bruges was taxed at four millions, 
Oſtend at two, and the numerous ware- 
houſes there put in requiſition. Every 
other town, and even villages, ſhared 
the ſame fate, according to their ſize, 
Duukirk and Liſle were places where 
the plunder of this unhappy country 
was chiefly depoſited. 

The brigade of Britiſh which had 
been under Clairfait, conſiſting of the 
12th, 38th, and 55th regiments of in- 
fantry, with a part of the 8th and 14th 
— — fell back upon the re- 
maining Britiſh on march from Renaix 
to the heights of Grammont. The 
whole proceeded on the 4th of July to 

ambeke, and on the 5th to Aſche, 
between Dendermond and Bruſſels. 

heavy cannonade was heard toward 
Bruſſels, and the duke of York offered 
l ſtance to prince Cobourg by uniting 
0 armies, but that Auſtrian com- 

ander gave up Flanders as loſt; and, 
not diſpoſed to riſque another engage- 
ment, fell back upon Louvain and 


* 


| Tirlemont, entering Bruſſels on the 


8th. The duke's army marched through 
Malines to Contiq on the 9th, and 
Clairfait's filed off towards prince Co- 
bourg's poſition, encamping in a ſtrong 

oſition to cover Namur; while lord 

loira's army, much haraſſed, march- 
ed from Ghent, and fell in with that 
under the duke, at Malines ; his lord- 
ſhip conducted thither ten regiments 
of Britiſh infantry, in a moſt wretched 
condition, without tents or baggage, 
and being aware that it was of the ut- 
moſt importance to bring up ſpeedily 


the reinforcement entruſted to his care, 


had advanced, by forced marches, 
through a country nearly overrun by 
the French, at that critical period, and 
exhibited a proof of military conduct, 
which merited applauſe rather than 
the unpleaſant conſequence of joining 
an army on its retreat, without ever an 
opportunity of joining it in action, and 
but ill prepared for a winter's retreat 
through an hoſtile country, without 
tents or baggage, as they were, for a 
haſty march to join the duke's army. 
Now leaving. Brabant, the troops 
marched towards Roeſendaal, in Hol- 
land, on the 25th of July, where the 
different corps were encamped in or- 
der of battle, forming two lines and a 
reſerve, the Britiſh upon the right, the 
Hanoverians on the left, and Heſſians 
in the centre. But on hearing the 
French advanced from Antwerp, which 
place they poſſeſſed on the 24th, the 
brigade of guards, and ſome light ca- 
valry forming the reſerve, were ordered 
to reconnoitre on the 30th in that di- 
rection; but the country was found 
clear, conſiderably beyond the out- 
poſts, and no movement took place 
till the 4th of Auguſt, when the army 
marched through Breda to Ouſter- 
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porated with the duke's, and the whole 
brigaded afreſh; in addition to the ten 
regiments brought up by his lordſhip, 
the 8th, 33d, and 44th intended to join 
them, but detained in Holland; ano- 
ther detachment joined at Roeſendaal, 
conliſting of the 3d, 63d, and 88th, 
left to garriſon Bergen-op-Zoom, until 
the army had paſſed the Waal. The 
whole force at that time under. the 
duke of York, was 33,000 effective 
men, including Hanoverians and Hel- 
nans. 


The French advancing to invade 
Tolland, Sluys ſurrendered on the 26th 
of Auguit, after a very fteady reſiſt- 
ance. It had been beſieged from the 
27th of July, but when Cadſandt fell, 
it enabled the French to cut off all 
communication between Sluys and 
Holland ; they then inveſted it, cover— 
ing the ſiege with an army of 20,000 
men. Governor Vanderdun's defence 
was diſtinguiſhed by a ſingular ſtrata- 
gem; for he ordered ſeveral fires to be 
kindled in different ſquares of the town, 
and when theſe flamed the higheſt, he 
threw open the gates and let down 
the draw-bridges, ſo that the French 
thought their ſhells had cauſed this 
conflagration, and advanced rapidly to 
take poſſeſſion of the town ; but were 
{uddenly faluted by a well-directed fire 
of grape and round ſhot from the ram- 
parts, when nearly 2000 fell, or were 
drowned in attempting to croſs the in- 
undations. 


The troops in garriſon at Sluys were 
made priſoners of war, and the French 
advancing to Hoogſtraten, the duke of 
York's army retreated from the diſtrict 
of Breda, moving from Ouſterhade at 
half paſt two on the mornin 
guſt 29th, they encamped at Helvoort \ 


O 
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Lord MNloira's force was now incor- | 


about four in the evening ; but on the 


30th the tents were ſtruck, and they 


marched again, the left column paſling 
through Boifleduc, and they encamped 
at four in the morning near Berlicum. 

Ihe French, well aware that it was 
too late to attack the ſtrong fortreſſes 
of Breda and Bergen-op-Zoom, evi. 
dently prepared to attack the duke of 
York's, army, .covering Holland, ang 
made every effort to overrun the Dutch 
provinces. Previous to this, they had 
forced the poſt at Boxtell, which the 
duke endeavoured to retake in vain, 
and the army under him moved to 
Grave, and paſling on, croſſed the 
Maes on the 17th, when the different 


corps took poſitions on its banks, to 


defend the paſſage of that river. The 
Britiſh extended from Grave to Aﬀer- 
den, the Hanoverians and Heſſians 
were poſted from thence to Venlco. 

Toward the end of November, Dutch 
levellers openly avowed their princt- 
ples, while the Stadtholder's party de- 
creaſed daily, and diſſentions prevailed 
in the principal towns. The dykes 
had been pierced, and inundations 
round Boiſſedue ſucceeded in ſome 
extent; but the French took Crevecour, 
a ſmall fortreſs between Bommel and 
Boifleduc, which commanded th? 
fluices. This enabled them to draw 
off the water, and inveſt Boiſleduc: the 
bombardment. of this place ſcarce com- 
menced, before its governor capitulat- 
ed, under a ſtrong ſuſpicion of bribery. 
Here 400 unfortunate French em! 
grants were given up to be butchered, 
at the head of the French army. 

On the 18th of October, the whole 
French army croſſed the river Maes it 
different directions, and on the 191) 
deſperate aſſault was made upon the 
out- poſts of the duke's right wing, be. 


tween Tiel and Nimeguen. The 
que 
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uet, moſt advanced, defended its poſt, | 
with the 37th regiment, under major 
Hope, at Druiton, for near four hours, | 
when Applethorre, a poſt occupied by 
a detachment of emigrant huſlars, was 
forced, and they retreated on a dyke 
along the river Waal ; when, unfortu- 
nately, a ſquadron of French huſſars, 
(miſtaken for thoſe of Rohan) was ſut- 
fered to come too near the line of their 
march, and from the narrowneſs of the 
dyke, the Britiſh were driven off its 
fides ; being thrown into great confu- 
ſion on their charge, lieutenant Wad- | 
man was dangerouſly wounded on the 


head, and rendered by trepanning in- 
capable of doing duty afterwards. 
Captains Baird, Henly, and Duff, lieu- 
tenants, Thomſon, Colquon, Mitchel, 
and Murray, with quarter-maſter Dux- 
el, were made priſoners. The regi- 
ment loſt its colours and held-pieces, 
not more than 50 men reaching Wordt, 
where many ſuppoſed to have been ta- 


ken, arrived in ſtragglin rties daily. 
The poſts on the — dank of the 
Waal, were abandoned as untenable ; 
general Walmoden ſtaid at Nimeguen 
to defend that town, with a corps of 
anoverians, augmented with detach- 
ments from the Britiſh, under general 
de Bourg; and the army took up dif- 
ferent cantonments to defend the 
Waal, as intelligence came that the 
French, to the number of 30,000, had 
paſſed the Maes, between Ruremood 
and Venloo ; which force aſſaulting 
the Imperialiſts in front and flank, made 
them fall back to Cologn, and abandon 
their poſition for the defence of Juliers. 
Their defeat happened on the 2d of 
ober, previous to which, general 
Clairfait had meditated a junction with 
the duke of York, in order to riſque | 


another engagement. 


* French had formed the ſie ge of 
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Nimeguen, and on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, the garriſon made a deſperate 
ſally, with a force conſiſting of the 8th, 
27th, 28th, 55th, 63d, and 78th regi- 
ments of Britiſh infantry, with two bat- 
talions of Dutch, ſupported by the 7th 
and 15th Britiſh light dragoons, four 
ſquadrons of Hanoverian cavalry, and 
the legion of Damas, in Dutch ſervice. 
The troops advanced under a heavy 
fire, and, without returning it, leaped 
into the trenches and drove the be- 
ſiegers from their works, at the puſh 
of bayonet, with a loſs of 500 men. 
General de Burgh was ſlightly wound- 
ed, and ſome other officers. But on 
the 6th, the French opened two bat- 
teries on the bridge of boats and the 
town, when the allied forces paſſed the 
Waal, and marched to Thiel, leaving 
picquets of 2,500 men, under general 
de Burgh, to maintain the places un- 
til the Auſtrian movements could be 
aſcertained, but Nimeguen was aban- 
doned on the night of the 27th of No- 
vember. f | 

The Dutch head quarters were now 
fixed at Gorcum, to protect Bommel, 
againſt which fortreſs the French bent 
all their force. The prince of Orange 
by his left wing communicated with 
the duke of York's right, which. ex- 
tended along the northern bank of the 
Waal, and had good quarters; but the 
froſt ſet in early, and Strapproach was 
marked by a ſickneſs, which increaſed 
rapidly, ſo that ſeveral battalions could 
ſcarce muſter half their number fit for 
duty. 

Nimeguen, Boiſleduc, and the whole 
country ſurrounding Grave, from Bre- 


da to the Waal, being in the enemy's 
| hands, it was evident that Holland 


would be loſt, except the inundations 
checked their progreſs. But theſe 
were in no caſe ſo general as they ought 

M m to 
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to have been ; add to this, the ingra- 


titude of the Dutch to Britiſh ſoldiers, 


ſent on purpoſe to protect them, was 
apparent; for they. would not aſſiſt 
them with proviſions for money, and 
the Britiſh were worſe treated in their 
march through Holland, than if they 
had been retreating through an ene- 
my's country : but the French have 
paid back this cruelty upon their coun- 
try ſince they fraternized it. 

On the 7th of December and on the 
11th, the French made unſucceſsful 
attempts to croſs the Waal ; but on 
the 15th, a ſevere froſt ſet in, ſo in- 
tenſe, that the Maes and Waal were 
trozen over, and a ſtrong body of 
French paſſed the Maes on the 27th, 
and became maſters of Bommel waert, 
whereby they had ſome command of 
the ſluices ; and in the beginning of 
January, it was determined to give up 
the poſition upon the Waal entirely, 
and ſoon after Holland was left to its 
fate, upon a reſolution that the Britiſh 
and their auxiliaries would not riſque 
any. more engagements, unleſs moleſt- 
ed during their retreat. The ſituation 
of the Prince of Orange at Gorcum 
became on that account extremely cri- 
tical, as the French poſſeſſed the whole 
of Tullier waert. The Stadtholder had 
in vain endeavoured, by the offer of 
great rewards, to induce the inhabi- 
tants, in a general maſs, to riſe in his 
favour, for the greater part were avow- 
edly diſaffected, and moſt of thoſe who 
were poſſeſſed of property, were not 
diſpoſed to ſtay and riſque it there, but 
anxious to preſerve it from the gripe of 
republican plunderers, eſcaped to Bri- 
tain or Germany. Immenſe ſums of 
money . were veſted in our funds by 
Dutch fugitives, and the French, upon 
ſeizing the bank of Amſterdam, found 
nothing but paper ſecurities. 


N 


| 


When there was no longer any prof. 
pect of covering the Dutch provinces, 
general orders were given for removing 
the ſick, which haſtened the death of 
many miſerable patients ; and their 
ſufferings during the retreat to Deven- 
ter, were intolerable, being conſtantly 
removed in _ waggons, ex poſed to 
a moſt keen troſt, drifting ſnow, fleet, 
and rain, and frequently without food 
or medicine, till the army halted, and 
then but ſcantily provided, being lit- 
tered like cattle upon a ſcanty allow- 
ance of dirty ſtraw, in cold churches, 
few of them enjoying a ſingle blanket, 
to. repel the vigorous attacks of the 
night air; ſo that it was no wonder 
they expired by hundreds, martyrs to 
the moſt unpardonable neglect. Doubt- 
leſs there were at this time worthy and 
reſpectable men M the medical depart- 
ment, whoſe conduct formed a ſtriking 
contraſt to that of thoſe greedy wretch- 
es, who infeſt, in ſuch ſwarms, the 

eneral hoſpitals of a Britiſh army ; 
= indeed, exerted themſelves ſo 
as to call down bleſſings upon their 
heads by the expiring ſick ; but theſe 
were never accuſtomed to join thelr 
Bacchanalian mates in their debauche- 
ries over the very wine of which they 
robbed the poor ſufferers. 

On the 15th of January, the army 
paſſed the formidable lines of Greb, 
conſtructed in the year 1745, for the 
protection of the United Provinces: 
The day following was peculiarly 
marked by more — ſcenes than 
any during the retreat; for the troop 
were put in motion at day- break, = 
the purpoſe of reaching Loonen, abou 
23 miles diſtant, but owing to _ 
mon ſeverity of the ſeaſon, {now whIC 
lay deep on the ground, was drifted in 


the men's faces by a ſtrong eaſter? 
| | wind, 
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wind, and they were ſo exhauſted with 
fatigue, that it was thought neceſſary 
to halt ſome regiments at two villages, 
nine miles ſhort of their deſtination ; 
but the whole of the Britiſh could not 
poſſibly be accommodated, and it was 
left to their commanders either to 
march forward, or take up ſuch ſitua- 
tions in hamlets on the road as they 
could meet with ; ſome regiments pro- 
ceeded even after ſun-ſet, with their 
held-pieces, and were entirely diſperſ- 
ed, as they could not trace out any 
path-way over adreary common. Great 
numbers of the men were unable to 
bear up againſt the fatigues they un- 
derwent. Several women and children 
were frozen to death in their attempts 
to diſcover the track the battalions had 
purſued. The 88th regiment was fo 
{cattered, that no return whatever could 
be given of its numbers the next morn- 
ing, the few ſtraggling parties which 
joined giving a very melancholy ac- 
count of the main body. 
An officer of the guards was ſent out 
on the morning of the 17th, to trace 
out a road over this dreary common, 
by which the army and artillery might 
ſafely proceed to Loonen. When he 
let out with a party it was ſcarce light, 
but when day broke, diſmal ſcenes 
vere preſented to their view, a ſhock- 
ing proof of the winter campaign: On 
the common, above half a mile out of 
the highway, a baggage cart was per- 
ceived with a team of five horſes, in 
Ciſtreſs ; the officer galloped to it, and 
tound the horſes frozen ſtiff, but not 
dead, the hoar froſt on, their manes 
plainly ſhewing they had been expoſed 
there all night; no driver was with 
them, and the officer ſtruck the flat of 
* ſword repeatedly upon the tilt, en- 
quring if any perſon was in the cart; 
at length a feeble voice anſwered, and 
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ſome one under the canvaſs endea- 
voured to riſe, but his legs were naked, 
and froſt-nipt ſo that he could not 
ſtand, He gave an account that he 
belonged to the 54th regiment, in fol- 
lowing which he Joſt his road, and 
turning into another, the horſes were 
incapable of clearing the carriage from 
the ruts, and that he and two com- 
rades were left to ſhift as they could ; 
but though they endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve vital heat as well as they could, 
the two men Jay dead in the cart. The 
party placed the poor ſurvivor on one 
of his horſes, and led him forward till he 
joined the battalion : but when put in 
the hoſpital his toes fell off, and his 
whole maſs of blood corrupted. The 


party could not proceed an hundred 


yards without ſeeing the dead bodies 
of men, women, children, and horſes. 
Near another cart they found a ſtout 
looking man, a beautiful young woman 
with an infant at the breaſt, all three 
frozen ſtiff and dead; the mother had 
certainly expired in the act of ſuckling 
her child, as ſhe lay with one breaſt 
expoſed ; the infant ſeemed as if its 
lips were juſt diſengaged, and repoſed 
its little head on the mother's, with an 
overflow of milk, frozen as it trickled 
from its mouth ; all their countenances 
were perfectly compoſed and freſh, 
like thoſe of perſons ina, profound 
ſlumber. Advancing fifty yards, there 
was another dead man, with a bundle 
of cloaths and a few biſcuits, evidently 
belonging to the woman and child ; 
a little farther was a horſe, lying down, 
but not quite dead, with a pair of 
panniers on his back, one of which 
contained another child's body, wrap- 
ped up in flannels and ſtraw. Theſe, 
as the party learned afterwards, were 
the whole of one family, belonging to 
a ſerjeant of the 55th regiment, and 
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the man with the horſe and bundle 
ſtaid behind to aſſiſt them; he had 


gained ſight of a diſtant hamlet, where 


they might have found ſhelter, but 


they had not ſtrength to reach it. 

The retreat was continued through 
Loonen, Appledom, and Vaeſſen, to 
Deventer, and part of the army paſſed 
by a very elegant caſtle at Kenningſloo, 
belonging to the prince of Orange, 
memorable for having been a favourite 
hunting-ſeat of king William. The 
27th of January was marked by a quick 


and ſeemingly thorough thaw, but on 
the 29th the froſt ſet in as violent as 


before, when the army proceeded to- 
ward Weſtphalia, marching in detach- 
ments to Delden, on the river Regge; 
on the 31ſt they halted, and were can- 
toned at Oldennael and along the 
Dutch frontier, till on the 5th of Fe- 
bruary they were again put in motion 
towards Oſnaburg, head quarters hav- 
ing been previouſly eſtabliſhed at 


Rheine, and great numbers of ſick, 


whoſe caſes would not permit a farther 
removal, were left behind at Deventer, 
Zwol, and Zuthphen, when the maga- 
Zines, and ſtores, conſidered as too 
cumberſome to be conveyed in the lines 


of march, were deſtroyed. 


In the mean time, the whole family 
of Orange were forced to fly precipi- 
tately from their country, and arrived 
ſafely in England on the 19th of Janu- 
ary, with their plate, jewels, and ar- 
chives; the Stadtholder and his two 
ſons followed ſoon after, and had a 
very narrow eſcape, for ſome French 
huſſars entered the Hague on one fide, 


as the princes fled through the oppoſite 


gate, and the diſaffected inhabitants 


all along gathered in tumultuous crouds 


to prevent their departure ; they reach- 
ed Scheveling juſt in time to procure a 


boat, and the populace gathered on 
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the ſhore to prevent their embarking, 
inſomuch that the Stadtholder's body 
guards were obliged to fire upon the 
mob, and a ſerious conflict enſued, in 
which ſeveral lives were loſt. 
Utrecht ſurrendered: on the 16th of 
January, Dort on the 19th ; on the 
20th, in the evening, Pichegru made 
his triumphal entry at the van of his 
army into Amſterdam. Feaſtings and 
rejoicings preceded the demand of 
heavy contributions, and the inbabi- 
tants, in return for French federation, 
were forced to ſupply their conquerors 
with wheat, hay, oats, ſtraw, cloath- 
ing and oxen, to the amount of 
1,403,054 ſterling. Such were the firſt 
greetings conveyed to the Dutch, un- 
der the impreſſion of equality, unity, 
liberty, indiviſibility, and fraternity. 
The Britiſh kept moving on for Of- 
naburg, and the main body of the 
army preceded general Abercrombie's 
corps, which followed on the 6th of 
February, paſſing intoSchuttorp, where 
they halted on the 10th, being check- 
ed by a prodigious flood occaſioned by 
a ſudden thaw; for the bridge over the 
river Vecht, at the extremity of Schut- 
torp, being choaked up with ice, there 
was not ſufficient ſpace for water t0 
flow through the a-ch, conſequently 
the cauſeway and ſurrounding country 
were completely overflowed. The 
flank battalion and firſt regiment 0 
guards paſſed the water, almoſt up to 
their knapſacks, and ſeveral of the 
men were in danger of drowning; from 
the great difficulty of ftemming the 
current over the cauſeway, _ 
quantities of looſened ice had — 
and rendered their _— extreme!) 
ſlippery, hence it was neceſſary to brea 
the enormous maſſes of ice, and _ 
a paſſage for the water through t 


bridge, that the road might be * 
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their main body, and ſkirted by the 


able for the artillery and bat-horſes, 
in which ſervice the troops were buſily 
employed for two days. However, on 
the 12th they croſſed the Ems at 
Rheine, and approached Oſnaburg, 
where the head-quarters had been 
fixed; part of the army was fixed in the 
town, the remainder was cantoned 
among the boors, in the miſerable ham- 
lets of 

whole ſtock of cattle, pigs, and poul- 
try, uſually are littered together with 
the men, women, and children; yet 
| theſe honeſt German peaſants treated 
the ſoldiers with a kindneſs and hoſpi- 
tality which made a pleaſing contraſt 
to what they experienced among the 
Dutch, 

On the 24th of February, the French 
advanced upon the poſts of Nieupaus 
and Velthuys, occupied by the loyal 
emigrants, with a detachment of Ro- 
han and Bouille's corps, forcing them, 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance, to fall 
back, with the loſs of 100 men killed 
and wounded. General Abercrombie, 
who commanded at Bentheim, in that 
vicinity, made proper diſpoſitions to 
re-0CCcupy the poſts, but on the 26th, 
the French retreated toward Harden- 
bery, and ſoon after quitted their poſi- 
tion in the _— of Gronengen, and 
fell upon Zwoll. The Britiſh battali- 
ons were again in motion on the 4th of 
March, until the 7th, when they halted 
near the ſtate of Diephoet. 

The diviſion of Britiſh under lord 
Cathcart experienced more difficulties 
in their march than any other detach- 
ment, during their retreat from the 

bine to the Ems; this brigade con- 
liſted of light cavalry, with the 27th, 
28th, 80th, and 84th regiments of in- 
ths and made a circuitous march 

rough Weſt Frieſland, along the con- 
nes of Gronengen, entirely wide of 


the country, where the ruſtics“ 
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Zuider Zee, proceeded above one hun- 
dred and fifty miles eng that dreary 


country, with a view of aſcertaining . 


whether the minds of its inhabitants 


were tainted with the prevailing diſat- 


fection to the Orange family; and upon 


their arrival within two leagues of Gro- 
nengen, they received a deputation 
from that city, with an offer to open 
their gates, but requeſting they would 
not enter, as the town was then di- 
vided in two parties. The rear of this 
corps was continually haraſſed by ad- 
vanced parties of French, yet the great- 
er part arrived ſafe on the right bank 
of the Ems, having croſſed that river a 

Meppen. | 

It was now determined to withdraw 
the Britiſh infantry from Germany, as 
the king of Pruſſia, inſtead of reinſtat- 
ing the ſtadtholder, made peace with 
the French.—Tranſports were accord- 
ingly ſtationed to receive the ſick at 
Embden, with part of the troops, and 
the main body of the army were or- 
dered to embark at Bremer Lehe, for 
which purpoſe neceſſary diſpoſitions 
were made, and the army was in mo- 
tion again on the 23d of March. 

Some apprehenſions were then en- 
tertained for the ſafety of the 12th and 
40th regiments, as they\had been in an 
advanced poſition; theſe ever made 

ood their retreat, when the light in- 
— and grenadiers covering their 
march, they proceeded to Bremen, 
where they were quartered on the 
27th; between which period and the 
10th of April, great numbers of men 
who had been returned miſſing, or were 
left behind fick, joined their reſpective 
regiments, and it was then found that 
many who had firſt embarked, had 
borne up through the great fatigues 
they underwent, while the recruits ſent 
out 
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out afterwards, whoſe conſtitutions 
were not hardened in the ſervice, in 
general fell ſick, and had but little 
chance of recovering in general hoſpi- 
tals, where they fell into the hands of 
- unſkilful ſurgeons mates, and unfeeling 
nurſes, uſually attendant there. 

The troops were comfortably lodged 
and well treated at Bremen, and on 
the 10th of April a joyful movement 
to the tranſports took place, and in the 
morning of the 14th the different 


brigades embarked for England, leav- 


ing the cavalry on the left banks of the 


Weſer, to co-operate in the protection 


of Hanover. 


We have accompanied the Britiſh 
through their retreat, to their embarka- 
tion, and ſhall now advert to other 
operations of the war, during the time 
they were employed upon the conti— 
nent of Europe. OOTY 
On the 15th of April, 1793, the 
French iſland of Tobago was taken 
by major general Cayler, in concert 


with vice admiral fir John Laforey, 


and the French garriſon made priſon- 
ers of war. The iſland of St. Pierre 
and Mianlon was alſo taken by bri- 
gadier general Ogilvie and captain 
Afflac, without any reſiſtance. The 
French iſland of Martinico was like- 
wiſe taken by general ſir Charles Grey, 
in conjunction with admiral ſir John 
Jervis; in this capture captain Faulk- 
ner, of the Zebra, greatly diſtinguiſhed 
his courage and conduct, for the Aſia 
and his ſhip being ordered to enter:the 
careenage to batter a fort and cover 
the gun-boats; the Afia miſſed the 
entrance, which captain Faulkner ob- 


ſerving, although: the Zebra had been 


for fome time under a ſhower of grape 


ſhot, which his officers and crew ſtood 


with remarkable firmneſs, yet he deter- 


| 
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mined to execute that ſervice alone, 
and executed it with matchleſs courage 


and conduct, running the Zebra cloſe 


to the wall of the fort and leaping 
over board at the head of his ſhip's 
company, aſſailed and took the poſt, 


before the boats could make a land- 


ing, though they were rowed with al 


the animation which. . characterizes 


Britiſh ſeamen. This iſland was to- 
tally reduced and ſurrendered March 
22d, 1794. | 

Upon the firſt arrival of notice that 
hoſttlities had commenced between 
Britain and France, the Eaſt India 
Company's forces reduced Pondicherry 
on the 23d of Auguſt, 1793; in conſe- 
quence of which the fort of Mahe and 
the French factories at Surat fell un- 
der the Eaſt India Company's power, 

Nothing could have happened more 
fatal to the French marine than the 
poſſeſſion of Toulon, with a number 


of their capital ſhips, given up by 


agreement of the temporary governors, 
(there appointed by the French,) to 
admiral lord Hood, who on the 29th 
of Auguſt, 1793, moored his fleet 
Jointly with that of Spain in the outer 
road of Toulon : it was agreed that all 
the ſhips of war ſhould be conſidered 
as the property of France, it her mo- 
narchy thould be reſtored. 

But-St. Julien a furious democrat 
kept poſſeſſion of ſome, until the ad- 
miral ſent him a peremptory meſſage 
that ſuch ſhips as ſhould not proceed 
into the inner road, and put their 
powder on ſhore, would be treated 25 
enemies, and all but ſeven. whole 
crews ran off with St. Julien, remove 
in the courſe of that day to the innet 
road. | 
Poſſeſſion was kept of this port, and 
the ſhipping till December the 17th, 


when a numerous republican army at. 
| tacked 
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tacked all the advanced poſts, and 
ſome of the forts, with ſuch fury that 
they were abandoned with ſome loſs. 


was held by the three generals who 
commanded the Britiſh, Spaniſh and 
Neapolitan forces, and it was deter- 
mined that all merchant ſhips and 
tranſports . of whatever nation, being 
more than a hundred in number, 
ſhould get out of the port, and place 
themſelves under the protection of 
Britiſh and Spaniſh ſquadrons at an- 
chor under the fort La Malgue. All 
the royaliſts were ſuffered, at the 
ſame time to embark in them, and 
eſcape from danger. This embarka- 
tion was performed with. the greateſt 
order and expedition. 
baggage was on board they. failed, 
but with ſo little wind that it was 
nine o'clock at night before they were 
above three miles from the road of 


Toulon, The other ſhips and all the 
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great road. 
The embarkation of the troops and 
many naval ſtores was compleated, but 
it was neceſſary to ſpike the artillery, 
and leave that behind. In the morn- 
ing of the 18th an inſurrection of the 
inhabitants in the city ſucceeded. 
| Theſe taking advantage of the diſorder 
and flight of the royaliſts, fell upon 
them with ſwords and what other wea- 
pons came to hand, and killed or diſ- 
perſed many, in order to ſeize their 
property. 
Before Toulon was evacuated, the 
generals ordered the moſt important 
parts of the-port to be ſet on fire, and 
by break of day a moſt terrible confla- 
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* arſenal, ſome fortifications, and 
i ons of the port. It was ſo furious 
at it ſoon communicated-to the city, 
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In conſequence: of this, a council 


When their 


French men of war were left in the 


and two great ſhocks were heard, be- 
ing the exploſion of the powder in the 
arſenal, and two large ſhips, on board 
of which lord Hood had depoſited all 
the powder found on board of the 
French fleet. 

The combined fleets had not yet 
abandoned the molt eminent poſts, hav- 
ing kept poſſeſſion of fort Malgue, 
from whence the boats of the Britiſh 
and Spaniſh fleets carried great quan- 
tities of ammunition, ſhip ſtores, and 
proviſions. A conſtant fire of artillery 
was kept up from this fort upon 
Toulon. 
| During the embarkation of the troops 
the ſcene was calamitous and affect- 
ing : many inhabitants of Toulon not 
decidedly againſt giving it up, foreſee- 
ing they muſt be left behind, thronged 
in immenſe numbers to the water {ide 
to be taken in, but the. boats and ſhips 
could receive no more. The weighing 
of anchors, and the unfurling of fails, 
added to their diſtraction. Many re- 


£ 


turned to the city, where a battle en- 


| ſued, in which great numbers fell on 


both ſides. 

Sir Sydney Smith was employed in 
the Vulcan fire-ſhip to burn the French 
ſhips, when ten ſhips of the French 
line, the arſenal, hemp-houſe, maſt- 
houſe, great ſtore-houſe, and other 


gration commenced, which conſumed | 


buildings, were totally deſtroyed. The 
Commerce de Marſeilles, Puiſſant, and 
Pompee, all of the line, with the Pearl, 
Arethuſa, and Topaz; likewiſe ſeveral 
large corvettes, were brought off, and 
joined the Britiſh fleet. 

That infamous wretch Marat, who 
had been a chief inſtigator of maſſa- 
creing the priſoners, was aſſaſſinated 
by the hand of a woman on Sunday 
July 14th, in the following manner: 

This virago, a woman of reſpectable 


appearance, arrived at Paris the pre- 
ceding 


* 
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ceding Thurſday, from Caen in Nor- 
mandy. On the two ſucceeding days 
the was employed in enquiring about 
the various crimes imputed to her deſ- 


tined victim, and was certified that 


every thing ſhe heard of him was true, 
ſhe gained admittance to him, and 
ſtabbed him ſo effectually that he died 


upon the ſpot. Her name was Charlotte 
Corde, a woman in a reſpectable ſtation 


of life. 
Upon her trial the following day, 


her appearance at the revolutionary - 


tribunal ſtruck every perſon with awe, 


and the public accuſer queſtioning why 
- ſhe had done ſuch a deed ? ſhe replied 


with calmneſs, but firmneſs, © I came 
to Paris on purpoſe to glorify myſelf by 
this deed, to deliver my country from 
ſuch a 'monſter, and ſtop the wounds 
his atrocious hands had opened.” 
The accuſer replied, © Are you not 


aſhamed to become a common criminal 


for this aſſaſſination? She ſaid, It is 
à crime to commit murder, but no 
diſgrace to aſcend the ſcaffold for this 
A | 


The accuſer ſaid, © Do you recog- 


nize this bloody dagger? 

She ſaid, I bought it myſelf in the 
Palais royal ; it is the ſame which I 
plunged into his heart, and I am ſa- 
_tisfied.” 

Her trial laſted two tours, durin 
which ſhe behaved with the utm 
firmneſs, till ſentence was pronounced 
that ſhe was to be guillotined at eight 
_ o'clock that evening, at the Place de 


la Revolution, the notice whereof ſne 


heard with remarkable calmneſs. © 
Her execution produced a ſcene 
truly magnificent and awful; vaſt mul- 


titudes attended to witneſs the courage 


of this lady in her laſt moments. | 
It was with much difficulty ſhe was 
- condutted through the populace to the 
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| ſcaffold, which ſhe aſcended with in- 
trepidity, and took off her bonnet and 
handkerchief herſelf, but - innate mo. 
deſty made ſome: reſiſtance when the 
executioner went to bind her legs, 
* Are you ſo bad,“ ſhe exclaimed, 5 
to expoſe me here ?” © No, no,” he 
anſwered, * it is to bind you.” „D 
it then,” the rephed firmly. 

The monſter of an executioner, when 
ſhewing her head to the populace, ſlapt 
it twice on the cheek, for which the 
tribunal which condemned her to death 
ſentenced him to 12 yearsimpriſonment 
in irons. 

'The queen of France alſo ſuffered on 
Wedneſday 16th of October, 1793, and 
when the ſentence of death was read 
to her as the widow of Capet, ſhe caſt 


1] down her eyes, and did not again lift 


them up. Have you nothing to re- 
ply upon the determination of the law,” 
ſaid the preſident to her? Nothing, 
ſhe ſaid. * And you officious defend- 
ers,” he ſaid to her counſel. © Our 
miſſion is fulfilled with reſpect to the 
widow Capet,” ſaid they. 

Nothing can give a ſtronger contraſt 
between the boaſted French liberty, 
and that which is ſecured by law to 
the Britiſh, than this anſwer of the 
counſel. By the- Britiſh conſtitution, 
a falſe name, or what is called in law, 
a miſnomer, quaſhes an indictment ; 
and the criminal eſcapes, however pre- 
ſumed to be guilty, which is the reaſon 
of inſerting every name, which ſome 
notorious bad characters have aſſumed 
in an indictment with an alas, ſigni- 
iying otherwiſe, ſo and ſo called. 

Now the king of France's real fr 
name was Bourbon; and he, on his 
examination, diſowned the firname 0 
Capet, urging that the appellation w 
longed only to one of his diſtant ance? 
tors, which was a known fact. * 
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ſorm and national republic, even de- 
uties returned to the convention by 
the people, are moſt unequally dealt 
with, upon any accuſation true or falſe, 
ſo that the rights of man are trampled 
upon, however, they may boaſt of 
them; and that incendiary who pre- 
tended to explain them here, and be- 
came a member of the convention in 
France, might have been executed 
with the other demagogues, if the con- 
ſideration that it would have gratified 
the Engliſh nation, where he was out- 
lawed and his work deteſted, had not 
prevented ſuch a cataſtrophe. 

This deſpotiſm of the French dema- 
gogues, and their ſanguinary proceed- 
ings, were ſo contrary to the lenity 
exerciſed in the courſe of thoſe trials 
for treaſon which took place in the | 
ſame year here, that they form a moſt 
remarkable contraſt, of which Mr. 


— 
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Erſkine's exordium in his defence of 
Hardy, is a ſtriking proof, and may be 
conſidered as the confeſſion of an 
adverſary to the Britiſh conſtitution. 
We ſhall extract his own expreflions 
from the printed trial. 

He addreſſed the court and jury in 
this manner: Before I proceed to 
the priſoner's defence, as it regards the 
law and the evidence, I wiſh to follow | 
the liberal example that has been ſet 
by the attorney general, in his opening 
ſpeech, on putting. afide every thing 
collateral to the queſtion. But firſt, 
both in the name of the priſoner for 
whom I ſtand, and for myſelf, I deſire 
to ſubſcribe to all that eulogium pro- 
nounced by the attorney general on 
the conſtitution of this country, as 
anded down to us by our anceſtors, | 
the reſult of their ſuperior wiſdom and 
virtue, and entitled to the eſteem and 
veneration of all poſterity. 
The attorney general ſeemed to lay 
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reat ſtreſs on the anarchy and con- 
Pifon of France, on which he deſcant- 
ed at length. Into that ſubject I will 
not at preſent enter, I will neither en- 
quire into the cauſe by which they 
were firſt produced, nor the circum- 
ſtances from which they have proceed- 
ed to ſuch an extent. But what is it 
that the French have chiefly to de- 
plore ? they are at preſent under the 
dominion of a barbarous neceſſity, in 
conſequence of which no man's life, li- 
berty or property is ſecure, or at his 
own diſpoſal for a moment. The firſt 
inſtant that a change of inciviſm, fede- 
raliſm or moderation is brought againſt 
him, the ſentence of the revolutionary 
tribunal follows —quick as the thunder 
bolt purſues the flaſh, and he is doom- 
ed to behold his friends and family no 
more. But is any compariſon between 
that country and this to affect the life 
of the priſoner? it is neceſſary that you, 
gentlemen of the jury, ſhould guard 
againſt this ſource of deluſion and in- 
Juſtice, it is neceſſary in the deciſion 
which you are called to give, that you 
ſtand on theagtritt and unequivocal 
letter of the law; the priſoner holds 
his life from the law, and by it he de- 
mands to be tried—this fair trial I aſk. 
firſt from the court—l aſk it more em- 
phatically from the jury.” 
Could it be imagined that this ſame. 
orator was a ſtaunch partizan of that 
demagogue, who declared the French 
republic was the product of ſuperior 
wiſdom ; and degraded himſelf fo far 
as to be a chief partizan in the cele- 
bration of thoſe orgies and- feaſts, on 
the return of his birth-day ? But eoun- 
ſel, like the man in the fable, who 
was entertained by a ſatyr, can blow 
hot and cold from the ſame mouth. 
Thus there in the fervour of his zeal, 
he characteriſes the French anarchy in 
a glow 


— 
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ning and thunder- bolt, to which he 
compares its effects, to excite the com- 
paſſion of the jury for a priſoner who is 
charged with practices too much like 
thoſe which introduced the French 
anarchy, and for which the laws would 


have convicted him of high crimes and 


miſdemeanors, if the indictment had 


been for them, inſtead of treaſon. 


While the French demagogues were 


employed in a continued ſeries of ac- 
cuſing and exterminating each other, 
as if the divine vengeance was already 
viſiting them, the ſuperiority of our 
naval torce manifeſted itſelf, firſt in an 
engagement of ſome Britiſh frigates, 
commanded by fir John Borlaſe War- 

ren, with a number of French frigates; 
of which he took the Pomona, of 40 
guns, the Engageant, of 28, and the 


Babet, of 22. And in Auguſt he cap- 


tured the French frigate La Felicite, of 


40 guns, Le Eſpion, of 18, and the 
Alert, of the ſame number. But the 


complete triumph of our naval force 
this year was effected in a general ac- 
tion between the Britiſh fleet, com- 
manded by admiral earl Howe, and 
that of France, commanded by admiral 


Joyeuſe. For ſome days the French 


fleet ſeemed ſhy of coming to action; 


but on the 31ſt of May, they were 
joined by a ſquadron, which had cap- 
tured captain Trowbridge and his con- 
voy, from Newfoundland ; and then 


out- numbering the Britiſh fleet by four 


ſhips, they now ſeemed to bear down 
confidently for action in the evening. 
Lord Howe was not diſpoſed to have a 
partial action in the dark, ſeeing their 
intention for engaging, being reſolved 
to have a whole day's work of it, and 
carried lights during the night, that the 
enemy might perceive he was not for 
baulking their purpoſe. 
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a glow of oratory, like that of the light- 


The glorious firſt of June commenced; 


when, at a quarter before fix in the 


morning, thirty-four fail of the French 
were counted by the Britiſh; the French 
were then about four leagues to lee— 
ward, when the Britiſh chaced up to, 


and cloſed with, at half paſt eight, to 


give them battle, with ſignals for the 
centre to engage their centre, and our 
rear their rear. About nine o'clock, 
the action commenced by the French 
with three ſhips in the van. Lord 
Howe made a ſignal to engage cloſer, 
and by a quarter paſt nine the action 
commenced in the rear by the French, 
A ſignal was then thrown out for the 
Britiſh to make more ſail, till about 
half paſt nine our admiral engaged the 
French admiral ſecond in command. 
Earl Howe broke the French line 
in a noble manner, .engaging with 
ſeveral of their ſhips as he paſſed them, 
he puſhed on for their admiral, whoſe 
ſecond ſeeing his danger, made fail to 
cloſe in with our gallant admiral, who 
ſteered the Royal Charlotte ſo cloſe 


-between them, that the boom of the 


French admiral paſſed over the ſtern 
of the Royal Charlotte, which poured 
a broadſide into both, and pelted them 
for near an hour. The French admiral's 
ſhip, the Montague, bore away from 
this terrible fire, with a number of 
men killed, the ſecond admiral had his 
main-maſt carried away by the board, 
victory then declared for the Britiſh 
fleet. ok 

The French line was broken in 
three places, where three of their 
ſhips bore away, fix were diſmaſted, _ 
and one ſunk, they then gave way 


all quarters. The Marlborough was 


for ſome time jammed in between te 
of their ſhips, one of which ſhe com- 
pleatly diſmaſted, and then obliged the 


other to ſheer off. The French no 
| 4 gave 


gave way every where. The Marlbo- 
rough was for ſome time jammed in be- 
tween two of the enemy's ſhips, one of 
which ſhe completely diſmaſted, and 
obliged the other to ſheer off. The 
Brunſwick, capt. Harvey, ſuſtained a 
moſt tremendous conflict, being ſingly 
engaged for a conſiderable time with 
three French ſeventy-fours. One of 
theſe, called the Vengeur, ſhe ſent to 
the bottom ; another of them, ſup- 
poling her to be much weakened by 
her exertions, attempted to board her; 
and with yards and ſhrouds manned, 
bore up with a view of running along- 
fide, and entering her all at once. Capt. 
Harvey, perceiving their intention, with 
the greateſt coolneſs and intrepidity, re- 
ſerved a whole broadſide, waiting for her 
approach. The enemy then drew near, 
and at one diſcharge, the Brunſwick 
brought down every maſt by the board, 
and ſcattered her crew like to drown- 
Ing mice upon the ocean. The other 


leventy-four which remained, then at- 


tempted to cloſe with the Brunſwick, 
now much harafſed and weakened by 
her amazing efforts. At this juncture 
the Ramillies, commanded by captain 
Harvey's brother, running in between 
his ſhip and the enemy's, received her 
fire, and reheved the Brunſwick in 
good time, for her ſituation was ex- 
tremely critical, having been at times 
ſo cloſely engaged, that ſhe was unable 
to open her lower deck port-lids, and, 
in conſequence, to fire through them; 
nine of which were in conſequence 
torn from their hinges, and the laſt 
broadſide ſhe diſcharged, every muzzle 
of her lower deck guns touched the 
copper of her antagoniſt's bottom, 

he ſinking of the Vengeur was one 
the moſt awful fights imaginable. 
his ſhip and the Brunſwick had, by 
* fallen aboard of each 
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other. The Brunſwick Joſt her mizen- 
maſt, before ſhe got clear, and left the 
Vengeur a wreck of horrible ruin. 
Her yards and maſts all ſhot away, her 
decks and ſides torn to pieces, the 
was left ſinking gradually. The French 
on board her then hoiſted an Engliſh 
jack, and called for quarter. But 
the Brunſwick's boats being full of thot 
holes, ſhe could neither take poſſeſſion 
nor ſave any of the Vengeur's crew, fo 
that ſoon after ſix in the evening ſhe 
went down into the deep, and all on 
board periſhed. 

The moſt obſtinate conteſt was be- 
tween the Defence, of 74 guns, captain 
]. Gambier, and the Jacobin, of 110 - 
guns. Theſe ſhips continued in cloſe 
action for more than three hours, and 
in the cloſe of it the Jacobin ſunk, 
The Defence was alſo become ſo un- 
manageable, that ſhe was towed out of 
the line by the Pheton frigate. The 
Jacobin lay without maſts or helm, 
wearing round by mere force of the 
water, which rapidly entered her ſhot- 
holes, and ran over her galleries, fo 
that ſhe quickly went down. Yet, ſo 
obſtinate was the ſpirit of her crew; 
that they actually — their upper 
deck guns when the water was ruſh- 
ing in at their lower deck port-holes. 
It appeared that they had previouſly 
agreed never to ſtrike, and had nailed 
their flag to the ſtaff, which was flying 
when ſhe went down; and thoſe on 
the upper deck, one and all, refuſed 
to be taken into a cutter. Nay, when 
water roſe to the places they ſtood 
upon, they took off their hats, gave 
three cheers, and cried out,“ Vive la 
Republique ! Vive la Libertie.” 

It is allowed on all ſides, that this 
was an hard-fought action. The French 
fought defperately, and never ſtood 
ſuch cloſe fighting before. Their ad- 
O 9 miral 
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miral (Joyeuſe) had, previous to the 
engagement, received a decree from 
the convention, that no ſhip was to 
ſtrike on pain of eternal infamy to its 
commander, and inſtant death if eve 
he fall into their hands. 

The Mutius Shacvola, of 74 guns, 
was one of the beſt fought ſhips be- 
longing to France in this engagement, 
being in action with the Orion, captain 
Duckworth, of equal force, for five 
hours; during one of them ſo cloſe, 
that men might have been killed at 
their guns with even piſtol ſnot. The 
captain of the French ſhip was a man 
of fierce courage, inclining to brutality; 
for, during the action he ran twenty of 
her men through, for attempting to de- 
ſert their guns. He was particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by a large red bonnet, 
ornamented with gold fringe, and had 
only one arm; whether he loſt the 
other in the engagement is not known, 
for his ſhip eſcaped. 

Part of the French fleet had been de- 
tached to intercept the ſhips from New- 
foundland, which they had captured, 
with the Caſtor frigate, which convoyed 
them, commanded by captain Trow- 
bridge. Lord Howe had retaken the 
Newfoundland ſhips before the action, 
and deſtroyed them, as likely to weaken 
his fleet if thoſe were manned, or en- 
cumber it if he went into action. The 
detached French ſhips which had taken 
the Caſtor, had joined their fleet be- 
fore the engagement, with Captain 


Trowbridge, of the Caſtor, and his || 
crew, on board of the Sans Pareil. 


Captain Trowbridge ſtood near the 
French commander, at the arm-cheſt, 
during the whole action, which was ſo 
ſevere, that the decks. were twice to- 
tally cleared, and at laſt the ſurvivors 
refuſed to.come up to quarters. 
Dental Tronbridgefouing the aban- 
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doned ſtate of the ſhip, and the ex. 


treme diſtreſs of her captain's mind, 


intreated him to kt the colours he 
lowered down. But the French cap- 
tain replied, they ſhould not, ſo lon 
as he lived. The Royal Charlotte 
at this inſtant was ranging up along 
to pour her whole broadſide into the 
Sans Pareil, when captain Trowbridge 
ſnatched up a ſpeaking-trumpet, call. 
ing out, © Is lord Howe well?” Aſt. 
niſhed to hear ſuch a queſtion in Eng- 
liſh, from an enemy's ſhip, Sir Roger 
Curtis aſked from whom it came? and 
on being informed, defired to know 
where the Caſtor's crew were? © Here 
on board,” was the reply. © Take 


immediate poſſeſſion of the ſhip,” ſaid 


Sir Roger Curtis. © That is impoſſ- 
ble,” rejoined captain Trowbridge, 
* for I am here only a ſpectator upon 
my parole of honour.” © You are 
commanded to do it by lord Howe,” 
ſaid Sir Roger Curtis, © to fave the 
lives of his majeſty's ſeamen, as well 
as thoſe of the enemy.“ On this, cap- 
tain Trowbridge turning to the French 
captain, ſaid, © Sir, you have done 
every thing becoming a gallant officer; 
therefore, permit me to ſave the ſhip 
and crew, by taking poſſeſſion.” The 
Freneh captain at length bowed con- 
ſent. The Caſtor's crew were releaſed 


from under. hatches, and Britiſh co- 


lours hoiſted-on board the Sans Pareil, 
thus providentially ſaved from periſh 
ing, both with her-crew and thoſe of 
the Caſtor, by the inſtantaneous pre- 
ſence of mind which captain Trow- 
bridge manifeſted on this occaſion. The 
Sans-Pareil carried 80 guns. 
Upon the whole, this action Was 
conſidered as a deciſive proof and trial 
of courage, and ſkill in mancœutes, 
between the two contending poWeÞ 5 


and ſeryes to convince even _ 
er 


terate enemies, that againſt a ſuperior 
force, conducted with all the temerity 
of enthuſiaſtic zeal and intrepidity, 
that the Britiſh navy muſt ride trium- 
phant on the ocean and conquer, or 
conſign her obſtinate enemies to the 
relentleſs gulph of the deep. —This, in- 
deed was literally accompliſhed in the 
preſent glorious victory; for when the 
firing ceaſed, and ſmoke diſſipated, the 
total of wrecks that appeared, was 
moſt aſtoniſhing, more than a dozen 
ſhips had every maſt cut, ſheer and 
clean from the decks, yet ſome kept 
fring as an opportunity opened, Two 
of the wrecks only were Britiſh, the 
Defence, and the Malborough, which 
were taken in tow, together with fix 
ſhips of the enemy. Nineteen of them 
made off, three of them diſmaſted 
totally, and two three deckers had 
loſt both main and mizen-maſts. 
When we behold every thing the 
moſt minute formed by the infinite 
wiſdom, and ordered by the divine 
providence, we can allow nothing to 
happen by chance. The Sans Pareil 
in this action in all appearance was 
devoted to deſtruction, but was ſaved 
by the inſtantaneous preſence of mind 
wherewith providence impreſſed cap- 
tan Trowbridge, It may ſeem that 
nothing like chance contributed to 
procure this glorious naval victory, as 
every movement was directed by the 
moſt conſummate wiſdom, experience, 
and bravery, But it will be allowed 
that thoſe requiſite for ſucceſs, are 
only communicable, as the Lord of 
Hoſts judges proper in the courſe of 
his general providence, of which truth 
baron Nelſon of the Nile was ſo ſen- 
the, as to preface the account of 
* great naval victory, by obſerving 

at God Almighty had given that 
ucceſs to his majeſty's navy. 
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Before the action, lord Howe never 
refuſed an opportunity of engaging, 
but the French avoided it till they had 
a ſuperiority in ſhipping, in which 
caſe, ſeeing them diſpoſed to fight, he 
was reſolved to have the courſe of a 
whole ſummer's day, in order both to 
give them a total defeat and ſecure his 
prizes. He laid no arbitrary injunc- 
tions on his captains, to fix them in 
particular ſtations of the line, but 
made ſignals for them to take the 
places moſt convenient. Whenever 
the ſignal for the line was diſplayed, 
a ſignal flew on another maſt for break- 
ing the enemy's line, as well when to 
windward as to the leeward. By this 
mancœuvre no time was loſt; and the 
enemy could take no advantage of 
four ſhips backing, or filling their ſails, 
for the purpoſe of falling back from 
the van to the centre, or paſling from 
the rear to the van, manœuvres former- 
ly conſidered of great conſequence in 
naval treaties, and which, had they 
been ſtrictly inſiſted upon here, might 
have rendered the victory leſs impor- 
tant. | 

The moſt remarkable tranſactions in 
Britain this year, were the trial of 
Hardy, Horne Tooke, and others, upon 
indictments for treaſon, and the ex- 
aminations taken concerning a plot, to 
aſſaſſinate his majeſty, by a poiſoned 
dart, lanced out of a braſs tube, con- 
ſtructed for that purpoſe, and intended 
to be concealed in a walking cane, 

The whole ſubſtance of the charges 
for treaſon, is contained in the attorney 
8 opening, which was ſo far 
rom being inflammatory to exaggerate 
facts, that Mr. Eſkine, as we have ob- 
ſerved before, allowed it to be an in- 
ſtance of liberality, which he was in- 
clined to follow, uport opening his 


| defence in behalf of the priſoners. 
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The attorney general commenced, 
by obferving that in order for the jury 
to underſtand the law of treaſon, he 
ſhould take the liberty of ſtating to 
them, that law of treaſon was made 
for the protection of his majeſty's per- 
ſon. The conſtitution of this conntry, 
he ſaid, veſts the power of making 
Jaws in his majeſty, by and with the 
advice of his lords and commons in 
parliament aſſembled. 
forcing of ſuch laws, when made, 
devolved upon his majeſty himſelf. 
The laws, which the conſtitution 
_ enacted, were made by the king, lords, 
and commons aſſembled in parliament, 
according to the cuſtom of England. 
But to execute the law thus made, 
was the duty of his majeſty, as the 
conſervator of public peace; and it 
was one condition upon which his 
majeſty held the ſovereignty of thoſe 
realms. Any law therefore, or any 


attmpt at making one independent of 


this authority, and of this form, his 
majeſty was bound to reſiſt. He pledged 
himſelf to reſiſt it by his coronation 
oath —He would therefore now ſay, 
that any attempt to create ſuch a 
power as that which his majeſty was 
called upon to reſiſt, was treaſon, ac- 
cording to the ſtatute 25 of Edward 
HI. In the king was veſted the ex- 
ecutive power of the ſtate ; this power 
was to be executed according to the 
laws and cuſtoms of this realm. To 
him we owed allegiance, on condition 
of the protection which we derived 
from him, by his thus executing the 
laws, and thoſe who conſpired againſt 
his perſon, his crown, or his dignity, 
were guilty of treaſon ; according to 
the ſtatute, a breach of this allegi- 


ance was high treaſon ; and the execu- 


tion of the lords and commons in par- 
liament aſſembled, was one of the 


But the en- | 
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rights and ſecurities of the ſubjeR, on 
the due obſervation of which by his 
majeſty was founded the juſt claims 
which he had upon us for our allegi- 
ance. All theſe were ſecured to us 
by law, and they were ſecured to us 
as rights. The crown which his ma- 
jeſty wore, by hereditary authority; 
the limitation of which was one of the 
rights of the ſubject, all were ſecured 
to us by-that ſtatute, upon which the 
law of treaſon was formed, for it pro- 
tected both. The law that ſettled the 
hereditary right of the king, alſo af- 


certained his duty, which it was in- 
cumbent on him to execute. 


In con- 
ſideration of this, his character was 
clothed with dignity. The duty of the 
king to execute the law, made by the 
king's majeſty, by and with the advice 
of the lords and commons in parliament, 
aſſembled, and according to the cul- 
tom of this realm, was as well known 
and underſtood as the allegiance of 
the ſubje&t. In the oath which the 
king took at his coronation, he {wore 
to execute the law, as thus deſcribed, 
for it was expreſsly declared by that 
oath, that he ſhall cauſe juſtice to be 
done, and that he ſhall maintain the 
law, and the eſtabliſhed religion. 
The attorney general then proceed- 


ed to quote the opinion of Mr. Juſtice 


Foſter on the law of treaſon, which 
he ſaid was a ſolemn recognition, not 
only of the kings duty, but alſo of the 


rights of the people; it impoſes upon 


him the duty of governing according 


to the laws and cuſtoms of this King 
dom, and no other. In a ſituation 0 
this kind, we could not ſuppoſe it — 
be poſſible for the king, conſiſtent) 
with his own oath, either to act of his 


own will, or ſuffer others to act con- 
trary to ſuch laws. Now no laws cot 


be made but by the. king's mai 
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with the advice of his lords and com- 
mons in parliament aſſembled. Tt 
ſeemed then a neceſſary concluſion, 
that thoſe who conſpire to drive the 
king out of that mode of governing, 
mult drive him out of the government 
altogether, for they could not divide 
him from his parliament. In endea- 


vouring to alter any of the laws fo | 
| —The defendants wiſhed to be tried 


made, perſons ſo doing muſt neceſſarily 
be reſiſted by the king. He muſt—He 
is bound to refiſt ſuch an attempt; that 
refitance, if it does not ſucceed, mult 
neceſſarily lead to his depoſition. The 
law and the conſtitution had aſſigned 


him grave council, and very reſponſi- 


ble perſons, as his adviſers, and this | authority of parliament, and to depoſe 


for the ſupport of our civil liberty. 
By a fiction in law, we ſay, the king 


never dies; that in form he is the au- 
| that the calling together a convention, 


the conſervator of the public peace, | was in itſelf an act to compaſs or ima- 


thor of law, the fountain of honour, 


and the protector of our religion. All 
theſe are the rights of his people, and 
they were due to his ſubjects. 
alſo the governor of domeſtic peace, 
and our protector in public danger. 
Theſe are duties of the king ; and it 
is the intereſt we have in them, that 
forms the duty of our allegiance. It 
was on this account that ſuch extraor- 
dinary fences are caſt about his perſon; 
and that compaſling or imagining his 
death, was attended with ſuch ſevere 
penalties. So far he quoted the opi- 
mon and authority of Mr. Juſtice 
Foſter. 

The attorney general-then adverted 
to the opinion of Mr. Juſtice Hale, 
who ſaid on treaſon, that it was againſt 
the perſon and government of the 
king, and a better authority could not 
be ſtated. The language alſo of the 
counſel for lord George Gordon, on 
that trial admitted, that any attempt 


againſt the government, was the ſame | 


He is 
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as an attempt againſt the king 
himſelf, for that the life of the king 
and his government, were ſo inter- 
woven together, that an attempt upon 
one was an attempt on the other. 

The attorney general then procced- 
ed to conſider the indictment, affirm- 
ing, that he ſhould not advance one 
tittle beyond what the law warranted. 


ſeparately, this they had a right to, if 
they choſe it, notwithſtanding their 
being included in one indictment, and 
he had no inclination to oppole it. 
The indictment ſtated, that a conven- 
tion was to be held, in defiance of the 


the king, and for having formed reſo- 
lutions, orders, writings, &Cc. 


If the jury ſhould not be ſatisfied 


gine thedeathof the king, having ſtated 
to the jury, that ſuch a conſpiracy was 
an overt act of treaſon, what would 
be the crime, he demanded, of ſubvert- 
ing the whole monarchy, and includ- 
ing in it the whole exiſtence of the 
ſtate, in which the king was neceſſarily 
embodied ? Read as they were in the 
hiſtory of their country, they would 
have no difficulty in ſaying, that a 
conſpiracy to depoſe king William 
and reſtore king James, muſt, without 
doubt, have heen high treaſon. If a 
convention was formed to alter the 
legiſlature, otherwiſe than by the 
legally conſtituted authorities of this 
realm, that muſt be in effect to depoſe 
the king, becauſe the king was bound 
to refiſt that attempt, for he was ſworn 
by law, to govern by law. There 
could not be two ſovereign powers in 
one ſtate; there might be two members 
making and conſtituting a ſovereign 
power. What if there had been a 
convention, 
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convention, as intended, to compel the 
legiſlature to alter the law ; either the 
one or the other muſt fall, either the 
king and his parliament muſt be obe— 
dient to the meeting, or the meeting 
be obedient to the King and his par- 
liament. The attorney general thought 
that the jury would find the whole of 
the plan of 


this country, and to eſtabliſh a form 
of government, founded on the unal- 
terable and impreſcriptable rights of 
man, together with univerſal ſuffrage, 
annual parhaments, &c. and the in— 


dictment ſtated, that this convention 


meant to carry every thing by force: 
in fact, the application to parliament 
was only intended as a colourable 
thing, and done with a view to have 
it rejected. There was a certain uſe 
to be made of ſuch rejection, to com- 
pel the king, in the exerciſe of the 
higheſt and moſt eſſential act of his 
functions, into their meaſures. This 
finally was treaſon, if any thing could 
be ſo; it was compaſſing his death, 
for his death was almoſt fure to follow 
his refuſal, if they party oppoſing had 
him in their power. | 
But whether they had the power or 
not, was 'matter of no importance in 


the diſcuſſion, for the intention conſti- 


tuted the guilt, after an overt act was 
roved to manifeſt that intention. The 


jury might poſhbly reaſon in this way: 


— When the indictment ſtated, that a 
few individuals had formed an idea of 
-depoling a monarch, reigning in the 
hearts of a great majority of his ſub- 
zetts, —what was the evidence of the 
probability of ſucceſs? The queſtion 
was not here, whether their means 
were adequate to their end, and whe- 
ther they had reaſon to think ſo, but 
what their intention was. If the jury 


the convention, was to 
alter the whole plan of government in 


| 
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[| ſhould be ſatisfied that they had that 


end in view, and attempted to Carry it 


into effect, they muſt be found guilty 


of «treaſon. 


The attorney general then adverted 
to the progreſs of the French revoly- 
tion, and the cauſe of it; in the courſe 
of which, he maintained, that the dit— 
ferent ſocieties-of this kingdom, were 
connected with affiliated ſocieties in 
France; and that the addreſſes, penned 
chiefly by Horn Tooke, with whom 
the priſoner Hardy, was connetted; 
and theſe addreſſes were adopted by 
the different ſocieties ; and had ſome 
effect in producing the decree of their 
fraternization, which the French pro- 
nounced in their convention; by which 
they declared war againſt every ſtate 
that would not adopt their principles, 
and called upon ſubjects to rebel 
againſt their lawful ſovereigns, or to 
depoſe and murder them, as the 
French had done their own monarch, 
He then proceeded to read different 
papers of the ſocieties, and maintained 
that theſe proved, from the. appro- 
bation given in them to Paine's Rights 
of Man, firſt and ſecond part, and above 
all, to the Addreſs to the Addreſſers, 
the publiſhing of which he conſidered 
to be high treaſon; but as others 
doubted it, the book was only treated 
as a libel, 

He then went through various ac- 
counts of the London correſponding 
ſociety ; the ſociety for conſtitutional 
information; the Sheffield, Mancheſter, 
and other ſocieties, mentioned in fe- 
ports of both houſes of parliament, by 
the committee of ſecrecy. Here he 


read nearly all the papers of theſe ſo- 
cieties, and maintained that from the 
tenor and purport of them, the inten- 
tion of the members who compoſed 


and publiſhed them, Was nothing le 
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tan what the indictment ſtated as 
imputed to them, namely, that of 
altering the government of this coun- 
try, and to compaſs the death of the 
king. 
For this purpoſe, illegal meetings 
were formed, and their firſt meaſure 
was to ſtile themſelves the Britiſh con- 
vention of the delegates of the people, 
for the purpoſe of obtaining annual 
parliaments, and univerſal ſuffrage. 
Thus they were not content with ſtiling 
themſelves delegates of their own ſo- 
cieties, but alſo aſſumed to themſelves 
the title of delegates of the people. 
Thus concentering in themſelves the 
functions, and arrogating the name of 
the repreſentatives of the nation. 
They propoſed an act of union, not of 
their own reſpective ſocieties, but of 
the two nations England and Scot- 
land. To manifeſt their diſpoſition they 
began immediately to adopt French 
practices. They divided their ſocieties 
into ſections, the nation into depart- 
ments, had their patriotic gifts, their 
committee of ſecrecy, &c. In caſe 
of a convention bill, like what had paſ- 
ed in Ireland, being propoſed in this 
country, or if foreign troops landed 
here, or an invaſion, they were to pro- 
ceed immediately to the place ap- 
pointed by the convention ; where the 
rſt ſeven members were to declare the 
litting permanent, and that twenty one 
ſhould proceed to buſineſs. Thus 
they were not to wait till a convention 
bill was paſſed, but to conſider even the 
circumſtance of parliament's agitat- 
ing ſuch a meaſure, as a fignal for open 
reliſtance; and when they talked of 
aſembling, on the event of an invaſion, 
coupling this reſolution with: their 
ormer expreſſion of à deſire to co- 
operate with the French, in the cauſe 


ot freedom, with hands, violence, and. 


| 
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troops; what interpretation could the 
jury put upon their conduct? 


The violent and illegal proceedings of. 


the convention at Edinburgh, at laſt 
called for the interference of the magi- 
ſtrates, and the members, on that oc- 
caſion, had certainly been treated with 
a much leſs degree of ſeverity than 
had been fully warranted by their con- 
duct. Their diſperſion, however, did 
not induce the ſocieties to lay aſide 
their object. They were ſenſible that, 
if they were deſirous to carry their 


views, it was neceſſary they ſhould 


again undertake the ſame work at the 
ſame hazard. Accordingly they began 
to concert the means of aſſembling a 
convention in this country: but firſt, 


in order to ſhew, in a more ſtrong: 


light, what their views were, he would 
read ſome of their own letters. 

He then read two letters of Margarot 
to Hardy, in which he ſtates, that the 


cauſe was in great forwardneſs in 


Scotland, that nothing but ſufficient 
ſupplies of money were wanting to 
avow their views with ſucceſs, and 
that a very ſhort time indeed would 


be ſufficient to put things into ſuch a. 


train, as would completely exclude: 
the poſſibility of a failure. 


He then read a letter from Hardy, 


in which he mentions a report of fifty 
ſail of French ſhips having been at ſea, 
with a number of tranſports, and infers 
from this circumſtance, the probability 


of an intended deſcent: He concludes. 


this letter with an exhortation to freſh 
ardour and perſeverance in the cauſe 
of freedom. How comes it, ſaid the 
attorney genera], that this mention of 
a French deſcent is ſo cloſely followed 
by an exhortation of this nature? It 
is to be inferred, that the two ideas 
were connected in the mind of the. 


writer, and that the proſpect of a 
| French. 
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French deſcent gave them additional 


ſpirit, and taught them to expect a 
more ſpeedy accompliſhment of their 
Views. 

He then went into a long recital of 
the proceedings at Chalk-Farm and 


the Globe Tavern. He adverted to a 


letter written by Margarot to Hardy, 
in which he tells him that ſome ſtrong 
reſolutions were wanted. This defi- 
deratum was ſoon ſupplied. The 
dinner at the Globe Tavern produced 
ſome ſtrong reſolutions indeed. In 
theſe reſolutions they treated the go- 
vernment of this country as plunderers, 
enemies, and oppreſſors, to whom it 
would be in vain to apply, and from 
whom they have no redreſs to expect. 
Indeed, the reaſoning upon the paper 
is ſo entire, its expreſſions of hoſtility 
to the conſtitution are ſo decided, that 
it is impoſſible for any ingenuity to 


ſurmount its contents. Of this paper 


they ordered 100,000 copies to be 
printed and diſtributed. The toaſts 
which they adopted upon this occalion, 
breathe the ſame ſpirit with the reſo- 


lutions to which they are attached. 


Among others, he commented upon 
the ſentiment of“ Succeſs to the arms 
of freedom, againſt whomſoever direct- 
ed.” The application of this phraſe 
was obvious with reſpect to his ma- 
jeſty, from their previous declaration 
to the French, © That if ever the 
elector of Hanover ſhould forget that 
he was king of England, they would 
know what conduct to purſue.” | 

At this dinner alſo, they expreſſed 
their approbation of a character that 
had already ſatisfied the juſtice of his 
country, as he had already ſuffered the 
puniſhment inflicted for his offence 
againſt it.— He alluded here to Froſt, 
whoſe health was drank, and drank, 
no doubt, from an approbation of the 
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ſentiments he had expreſſed, of * Ny 
king- and no parliament, liberty, 
equality.“ He then read a letter from 


| Martin, who was chairman, givin 


an account of what had paſſed at the 
dinner. | 

It was in vain that they continually 
affected to make uſe of the words, 
loyal, and conſtitutional, while the 
things which they did, as well as the 


manner in which they were done, were 


clearly illegal and unconſtitutional; 
for from all the tranſactions of theſe ſo- 
cieties, which he had occaſion to men- 
tion, it would afterwards appear from 
the evidence, that the priſoner at the 
bar had been the moſt zealous and 
active. 

The meeting at Chalk-Farm, was 


| evidently only a ſtep preparatory to 


aſſembling the propoſed convention; 
it was intended to found the temper 
of the people, and aſcertain how far 
they were prepared to enter cordially 
into the views of thoſe ſocieties. It 1s 
of extreme importance to reflect on 
the meaſures that preceded this meet- 
ing, and the circumſtances with which 
it was accompliſhed. They carry 
with them an air of concert and pre- 
peration, which could only be the ef 
fect of deliberation and time. On the 
ſame day meetings in the open 41 
took place at Leeds, Wakefield, Neu- 
caſtle-upon-Tyne, &c. The priſoner 
ſent a circular letter for the purpoſe ol 
calling together thoſe conventions. In 
this letter, he aſſumes a tone of greate! 
boldneſs than he had before bee" 
uſed to employ. The critical moment, 
he affirms, is at laſt arrived. Formerly 
they had agreed to riſe only on the 
eve of paſſing a convention bill, but 
now the moment is to be anticipated. 

There remained only one other pon 


and on that he would but flight) 
touch, 


touch, as it would be better eſtabliſhed | 
by particular proof. He meant, what- 
ever related to the ſubje& of actual 
military preparations that had been 
made by thoſe ſocieties ; and it was 
ſurely a ſingular fact, that in different 
parts of the kingdom, London, Shet- 
feld, and Edinburgh, there ſhould be 
found arms of a peculiar conſtruction, 
and ſuch as of late years had been only 
heard of in France. It ſeemed pro- 
bable, that on the diſperſion of the 
Britiſh convention, perceiving that they 
could no Jonger truſt to naked num- 
bers, they deemed it neceſſary to have 
recourſe to arms. There were ſome 
circumſtances from which, indeed, the 
charge received a high degree of pro- 
bability. Could a ſuppoſition of this 
kind be too harſh, when there appeared 
on the ſecret records of the correſpond- 
ing ſociety, a propoſal for guillotining 
George's head in a baſket? Thus ſhew- 
ing a diſpoſition to ſtrike at the ſacred 
perſon of his majeſty. 

Mr. Thelwall too, after the meeting 
at Chalk-farm, took up a pot of porter, 
and cutting off the froth with a knife, 
ſaid, © thus would LI ſerve all kings.” 
Mr. Yorke ſtated, that © he was going 
to Belgium, in order to bring the true 
-.defenders of this country, the true de- 
fenders of liberty.” We find, indeed, 
the ſociety at Sheffield purſuing the 
ſame objects, by the ſame means as the 
correſponding ſociety, with an exact- 
nels which cannot but appear the effect 
of concert. We find the moſt active 
members of both ſocieties directing and 
ſuperintending the fabrication of pikes. 
And we find a ſociety at Lambeth 
practiſing military exerciſe, and order- 
ing a plate repreſenting the different 
-Politions and manceuvres, to be aftu- 
ally engraved for their own uſe. The 


4 at the bar, (Hardy) gave di- | 
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rections for guns and pikes to be made 


for thoſe ſocieties, and ſtipulated that 
the perſon who was to make them, 
ſhould become a member of the ſociety. 
He wiſhed only to give a general idea 
of the ſubject, becauſe it was of that 
nature which would be much better 
ſubſtantiated by particular proof, and 
then ſaid, But if you, gentlemen of the 
Jury, find perſons of a lower order talk 
of ſeizing auguſt perſonages; if you find 
them talking in a ſtile of the moſt con- 
temptuous rudeneſs of reſpectable 
members of the legiſlature ; of having 
the means to watch their motions, and 
controuling them; you muſt then draw 
inferences for yourſelves of the neceſſity 


| to preſerve the reſpect due to public 


juſtice. Miſerable, indeed, would be 
the ſituation of this country, if that re- 


ſpect were either weakened or loſt, If 


you ſhould find the facts charged againſt 
the priſoner, ſubſtantiated by evi- 
dence, amount to the crime of high 
treaſon, you will then, no doubt, by 
your verdict, diſcharge what you owe 
to your country, your poſterity, and 
yourſelves. But if, after the caſe be- 
ing fully ſtated, and attempted to be 
proved, you ſhall be inclined to form 
a contrary opinion, I have done my 
duty, and have only to join in the 
prayer, God ſend the priſoner a good 
deliverance.” 

Here the attorney general cloſed his 
opening ſpeech for the crown, having 
ſpoken longer than perhaps had ever 
been known on any former occaſion. 
The court then adjourned for a ſhort 
ſpace, during which the judges retired, 
and the jury took ſome refreſhment in 
their box. 

The court was reſumed, and the 
counſel for the proſecution proceeded 
to exhibit papers found in the cuſtody 
of different perſons, and feized under 
Pp | a warrant 


- 
ö 
: 
| 
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a warrant of the privy council, to be 
produced on the trials. 

The ſeizure of theſe papers was 
ſworn to, and the hand-writing of the 
priſoner proved. But it is remarkable, 
that the counſel for the defence re— 
frained from croſs-examining any of 
the witneſſes reſpecting theſe papers, 
which were very prolix, and took up 
much time in the reading. Their te— 
nor and tendency to fix the crime 
charged, is well detailed in the attor- 
ney general's opening ſpeech; and as 
they were printed in the appendix to 
the report of the ſecret committee of 
the houſe of commons, we ſhall omit 
the inſertion of them, and go on to the 
oral evidence, where it is to be ob- 
ſerved, there was room for quirking, 
and legal diſtinctions; when the pri— 
ſoner's counſel proceeded in their 
croſs-examination, and defence of their 
chent. 

Accordingly, the moſt material wit- 


neſs to their proceedings, Henry Alex- 


ander, was charged by the counſel, on 
his croſs-examination, with being a ſpy, 
in plain Engliſh ; that the odium might 
be fixed with the conſequent execration 
of ſuch a character, when taken up in 
an enemy's quarters. Now, in plain 
Engliſh, ſuch odium can never attach 
upon a perſon who has ventured into 
an enemy's quarters, and procured ſuch 
information as might manifeſt their de- 
figns, and poſture of defence to his 
party. King Altred entered the camp 
of the Danes in the diſguiſe of a com- 
mon minſtrel ; under which aſſumed 
character, he was enabled to ſurvey 
their whole camp, and facilitated the 
means of their conſequent defeat, and 
expulſion from hence. This act of his is 
celebrated in hiſtory, to his honour. 
And the attempt of major Andre to 
negotiate with general Arnold, caſt no 
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| was dated on the 10th of September, 


odium on him as a Britiſh officer, al. 
though he was hanged as a ſpy, for 
being taken diſguiſed in the enemy's 
quarters. 


The odium of this character, as efti- 
mated among enemies, was thus urged 
by the counſel, againſt moſt of the oral 
evidence, in a country and court of 
juſtice, which they had ſo far benefited 
by their information, as to have been 
the means of ſeizing the papers, and 
cruſhing a conſpiracy purſuing, ſtep by 
ſtep, the ſame meaſures which had 
brought. about the French revolution; 
for which practices the law (as we be- 
fore obſerved) might have inflicted con- 
dign puniſhment upon them, which 
they only eſcaped by being indicted 
for treaſon, of which the jury found 
them not guilty. 

The ſpecial commiſſion of hearing 
and determining matters in theſe trials, 


1794; and on the 27th of the ſame 
month, John Pierce Le Maitre, and 
William Higgins, were apprehended, 
in conſequence of a warrant ifſued by 
the duke of Portland, on a charge of 
having concerted a plan to affaſlinate 
the king. The mode by which this 
diabolical ſcheme was to be conducted, 
appears to be as follows : 


One of the party (they being four in 
number) made the diſcovery to govern- 
ment of their plan, which was to be 
at the theatre, on the firſt night of the 
king's viſiting it. The alarm of a pick- 
pocket was to be vociferated, and 
while the audience was in a buſtle, à 
poiſoned dart was to be lanced through 
a braſs tube, at the breaſt of his ma- 
jeſty. . Otherwiſe it ſhould be lanced 
at his majeſty on Sunday, if he ſhould, 
as expected, make his appearance on 
the terrace at Windſor. Le 
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Le Maitre was an apprentice to a 
watchmaker, in Denmark-ſtreet ; Hig- 
gins, who propoſed to poiſon the ar- 
row, was an apprentice to a chymiſt, 
and was taken at. his maſter's houſe, 
in Fleet-ſtreet. They were examined 
before the lord's of the council, and 
their examination laſted from eleven 
in the morning, till five in the after- 
noon, when L. Maitre was ordered 
into cloſe cuſtody, at Clerkenwell pri- 
ſon, and Higgins to Tothill-fields, 


Bridwell. 


The privy council met on Monday, 
and proceeded to the farther examina- 
tion of Le Maitre and Higgings. 
the correſponding ſociety, and actively 
employed to viſit Muir and Palmer, 
when on board the hulks ; he was like- 
wiſe active in plans going forward 
among the Scotch conventionaliſts. 


Smith, a bookſeller, was then appre- 
hended, his papers ſeized, and he 
himſelf examined, with a view to 
ſcarch this affair to the bottom. It 
appeared from ſucceſſive examinations, 
that Higgins was to have poiſoned the 
arrow, Le Maitre to have ſhot it, and 
Smith to have raiſed a diſturbance in 
the pit, for the purpoſe of favouring 
their deſign. The informer's name 
was Upton, a watchmaker by trade, 
who laid before his majeſty's miniſters, 
4 model of the arrow, &c. with which 
the intended aſſaſſination was to have 
been effected. 


Meſſieurs Barkley and Jackſon, che- 
miſts, in Fleet-ſtreet, were ſummoned 
to attend, and on being interrogated 
concerning the character of Higgins, 
ſtated, that he had been with them 
even years, during which time his 

haviour was exemplary, until the 


Higgins appeared to be a member of 


laſt half year, in which a ſtriking al- 
teration had taken place, ſuch as had 
determined them upon diſmitlng him, 
when they ſhould be able to procure 
a ſhopman equally ſkilful, 


Le Maitre was from Jerſey, and a 


delegate from one of the principal 


clubs; a young man of conliderable 
addreſs. Mr. Mortimer, an ingenious 
gunſmith, attended the privy council, 
to give his opinion of the arrow or 
dart, which was to have been ſhot at 
his majeſty. Being aſked whether he 
thought it calculated to produce the 
horrid effect? he anſwered that he ſaw 
no reaſon to think it could fail of it; 
for the dart, he ſaid, was one of the 
moſt curious pieces of workmanſhip 
he had ever ſeen, though not quite 
perfect. The manner of lancing it 
muſt have been from a perſon ſituated 
above the level, otherwiſe the liquid 
poiſon would not have taken effect; 
but when it had once wounded in a 
ſlanting direction, it was ſuppoſed to 
be fatal. The barbs would cloſe into 
the dart, in its progreſs through any 
ſubſtance, and fly open whenever it 
ſhould be lodged, and when they were 
cloſed, the poiſon, circulating through 
the tube to its point, would be abſorb- 
ed by the fleſh, wherein the head of 
the arrow would remain unmoveable. 


The tube from which it was to be 


lanced, was made of braſs, about 
two feet · in length, and ſeemingly de- 
ſigned to be concealed in a walking- 
ſtick. There were ſome contrivances to 
diſcharge the dart, all conſtructed with 


fend-like malice, | 


After ſeveral examinations before 
the privy council, Smith, Higgins, and 
Le Maitre, were committed on the 
10th of October, to take their trials 

Pp2 for 
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for high treaſon. Upton, the infor- 
mant, was alſo fully committed to 


take his trial for the ſame offence ; - 


but this ſeemed to be done, only to 
inſure his appearance againſt the others. 
Smith was conducted to Newgate, 
Higgins to Tothill-fields Bridewell, 
Le Maitre and - Upton to the New 
Goal, in Spittal-fields. 


In preparing the evidence for this 
proſecution, it was found to be per— 
_ intricate, and contradictory. 

ptcn upon his examination prevari- 
cated, and was found to contradict 
himſelf in various circumſtances; being 
- re-committed on that account, no 
wonder can be made if he was bought 
off by the ſocieties, as full proof of 
fact was likely to inflame the minds of 
the jury, on the enſuing trials. What- 
ever was the caſe, there is a ſtrong 
probability of ſuch an intended at- 
tempt, for the apparatus was produced, 
and upon examination, pronounced 
moſt likely to effect the intended pur- 
poſe. Upton the informant, had no 
' thare in the fabrication, nor was he to 
lance the arrow; the parties concerned 
were members of ſeditious ſocieties, 
and might ſuppoſe the depending trials 
would be prevented upon the king's 
demiſe, as the commiſſion of hearing 
and determining upon them would 
ceaſe, unleſs renewed by his ſucceſſor, 
a thing not probable on ſuch charges 
of the miniſtry, as might then be ex- 
'petted. 


The French on the commencement 
of a war with Britain, had reckoned 
much on the captures they ſhould 
make of our merchants' ſhipping, and 
the conſequent annoyance of our com- 
merce, by their ſwarm of privateers 
and frigates, one of which (L'Engage- 
agte,) alone bad captured fixty-fix 
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| prizes, but was at laſt taken, with 
other frigates, being a detachment of 
the Cherburgh ſquadron, bound from 
Canoale, to join the grand fleet at 
Breſt. | 


Theſe frigates were chaced by a de- 
tached ſquadron of frigates, from rear 
admiral Macbride's fleet, under the 
command of fir John Borlaſe Warren, 
having with him. five frigates, namely; 
the Flora, of 36 guns, his own (hip, 
the Arethuſa, of 38, captain Pellew, the 
Concorde, ot 36, captain Strachan, La 
Nymphe, of 36, captain Murray, and 
the Melampus, captain Wells. This 
ſquadron being on a cruiſe oft Concalle- 
bay, diſcovered, in the morning of 
April 23d, 1794, four frigates coming 
out from thence; a ſignal to chace was 
made by fir John, which the French 
diſcovering, drew up with great reſ0- 
lution in a line of battle, prepared tor 
action; but ſoon finding they were 
| likely to be overpowered, they crowd- 
ed fails, and endeavoured to eſcape; 
upon which a runing fight commenc- 
ed, which continued till three of the 
clock in the afternoon, at which time 
L'Engageante, of 38 guns, was captured 
off the Iſle de Baſs, but not till her 
maſts were carried by the board, and 
ſhe had been engaged yard-arm and 
yard-arm- by the Nymph, and the Con- 
corde, to the latter of which {he ſtruck, 
but not till her remaining crew were 
abſolutely driven from their quarters. 
Monſieur Le Garthe, her commander, 
was killed by the ſecond broad de 
from the Concorde. 


Sir Richard Strachan behaved moſt 
gallantly during the whole action. He 
firſt brought the Concorde along ide 
the Babet, and kept up fo tremendous 
a fire that ſhe ſtruck ; he did not ſtay 


t her to be 
to take poſſeſſion, but lefl * Jed 


fail to get up with the L'Engageante, 
and prevent her eſcape ; ſoon getting 
along fide by excellent manœuvres and 
1 well directed fire, he preſently ſuc— 
ceeded ſo as to ſee the French frigate's 


her colours hauled-down. She had four 
caronades mounted on her quarter- 
deck, loaded with caniſter ſhot, called 
the cap of liberty; the caſes were 
made of tin, containing ſome hundred 
{mall balls each. 


Sir John Borlaſe Warren engaged 
two other frigates of this ſquadron, 
for nearly three hours, in the Flora, 
when the Pomone ftruck as well as the 
Babet. He made the ſignal for thoſe 
frigates coming up to purſue and en- 
gage the reſt, as from the ſituation of 
his ſhip, having led the line into action, 
he was rendered incapable of continu- 
ing the purſuit, Sir J. Warren owned 
hinſelf much indebted to Sir Edward 
Pellew, in the Arethuſa, his ſecond 
aſtern, and to the other officers of the 
lips who exerted themſelves in pur- 
ſuing and engaging the French, who 
were allowed to fight with the moſt 
determined bravery; and ſuch was 
their frenzy after their capture,. that 
they even concerted a ſcheme to carry 
of L'Engageante, notwithſtanding ſhe 
was then an entire wreck, and a very 
old ſhip, but ſhe had captured ſo many 


of her crew ſeemed ſo devoted to her 
preſervation, as rather to ſink with the 
lhip than ſuffer her to be taken. 


On the 8th of June, 1794, Port-au- 
nnce, in the iſland of St. Domingo, 
was ſurrendered to the Britiſh, under 
command of brigadier-general Whyte 
and rear-admiral Ford. 


boarded by frigates aſtern, making | 


maſts go one by one over the fide, and. 


Britiſh merchant ſhips, that the hearts | 
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This place was reduced with only 
the loſs of one captain and eight rank 
and file killed, and one captain, with 
two rank and file wounded. The ge- 
neral and admiral acted in the greateſt 
concert and cordiality, for the fleet 
were ordered to Tiberoon bay ; but 
the general, comparing the different 
accounts from the Mole, and ſenſible 
of the common danger, requeſted the 
admiral to ſail direct for the Mole, who 
readily acquieſced, for the reaſons ſtated 
to him, and they were welcomed bx 
the Britith there as their deliverers. 


A quantity of ordnance and ſtores 
were taken, and twenty-two ſhips or 
brigs in the harbour of Port- au- Prince, 
moitly laden with ſugar and coffee, 
ſome of them with indigo on board. 
Nearly the ſame number of ſhips, 
brigs, and ſloops, and ſome old veſlels. 
careening in the harbour, were alſo 


ſecured ;. making in the whole a total. 


| of 45 veſſels, aud 14,600 tonnage. 


Sir John Borlaſe Warren failed in 
the Pomona, on the 12th of February, 
1795, having under his command the 
the Galatea, Anſon, Artois, and Duke 
of York, lugger; but the weather be- 
ing thick, with freth breezes and a 
heavy ſea; the Anſon carried away her 
top-maſt, which obliged the com- 
mander to heave too, and bear down 
for two days, as the drifted conſiderably ;, 
and not being able to repair her da- 
mages at ſca, he ordered captain Dur-- 
ham to proceed with her in all ſpeed 
to Plymouth. 


On the 18th, he fell in with three 
fail of French tranſports, part of a con- 
voy from Breſt; and hauled his wind. 
to get in with the land: on the 21ſt 


he diſcovered. the fleet, with a frigate, 


their. 
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their convoy, cloſe in the ſhore, and | 


purſued in ſight of the ifle of Aix; 


and the tide of flood ſetting ſtrong up, 


with the wind right in, he was obliged 
to tack; but captured and fent to 
England the floop L'Epetit Jean, brig 
Saint Pierre, ditto Deux Freres, ſhip 
La Petit Magdalene, the Pagnet boat 


de Cayene, conventional ſchooner La 


Curieuſe, of eight braſs guns, lugger 
la Liberte, lugger La Glorie, the brig 
tranſport La Biche; having burnt ſeven 
others and ſcuttled four brigs. 
Captain Burlton, of his majeſty's fri- 
gate the Lively, of 32 guns, failed on 
the 27th of February, under the orders 


of Captain Stirling, in his- majeſty's 


{hip the Jaſon; but was ſeparated 
trom her in a gale of wind on the 1ſt. 


of March, and uſing his beſt endeavours 


to gain their cruiling ſtation, he ſaw 


about nine in the evening on the 2d 
of March, a ſail coming down upon 
him, which proved to be an armed 
veſſe]: he gave chace and captured 
her, when ſhe proved to be L'Eſpior, 
of 18 {ix-pounders, and 140 men, out 
five days from Breſt, on a cruiſe, in 
perfect good condition, having been 
lately a Britiſh ſloop of war. 


The Favonius, of London, was alſo 


retaken by the ſame captain, and the 
brig Joſeph, of Halifax, laden with 
indigo and coffee, and bound to Lon- 
don. The Favonius was of 300 tuns 
burden, loaded with timber and deals; 
but captured in June, 1794, by Le 
Bon, French frigate, and carried into 
North Bergen, in Norway ; where ſhe 
was frozen up together with other 
captured veſſels for ſeveral months; 
when ſhe ſailed with them under con- 
voy of the Tartar French frigate, the 
Montague corvette, and other armed 


ſhips; but ſhe was retaken by the 
Lively, Captain Burlton, about fix |} 


| 
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leagues weſt of Uſhant. He ul 
brought the French frigate Le Tout 
terille, to action on the 13th of March, 
the carryed 30 guns, and 250 men; 
the engagement laſted from half paſt 
ten in the forenoon, till half paſt one, 
when ſhe ſurrendered to the Lively, 
with the loſs of only two men wounded; 
whereas the French had ſixteen killed 
and twenty-five wounded, which re- 
markable difference can only be ac- 
counted for from the unſkilfulneſs of 

French crews in manceuvering, being 
for the greater part men not expert 
in working a ſhip, but mere landſmen, 
forced on board to made up its com- 
plement. 

The intended nuptials of the Prince 
of Wales and the Princeſs Caroline of 
Brunſwick were celebrated in April, 
this year, 1795, On the 5th ſhe ar- 
rived at the apartments prepared for 
her, at St. James's Palace, being Sun- 
day afternoim ; ſhe having landed 
about noon of the ſame day from on 
board one of the royal yachts, at 
Greenwich hoſpital. 

Upon the Wedneſday following the 
marriage ceremony took place, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury officiating, 
with moſt dignified ſolemnity, read the 
ſervice in St. James's chapel; the mar 
riage ceremony commenced at hall 
paſt nine in the forenoon, and con- 
cluded a quarter before eleven. The 
royal family then withdrew to the 
1 houſe, where a magnifcert 
upper was prepared, at which there 
was a ſuperb bride-cake, divided into 


twenty parts; the infant ſon of the 


prince of Orange was included in the 
drawing, and all the royal party, © 
cept the bridegroom and the bride, 
drew for the wedding ring . 

The prince of Orange and his fami- 


ly were compelled to quit Holland, 3 


— 1 
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we have before obſerved; and the 
Emperor being obliged to leave Flan- 

ders to its fate, the French, who had 

now fraternized, and in ſome degree 

ruined both countries, by making them 

ſubſervient to their politics, now made 

peace with both Spain and Pruſſia. In 

conſequence of theſe circumltances, 

hoſtilities commenced with both Spain 

and Holland, by the Britiſh, ſo that 

our fleets and ſeparate cruiſers had 

now a more extenſive ſphere of action. 

The peace made with Pruſſia and 

France could not affect our maritime 

operations, and had the good effect of 
ſuſpending a heavy monthly __— 

paid to Pruſſia; the ſhuffling condu 

of which power being manifeſt, and 

always ſuſpected, had prompted the 

Britiſh miniſter to ſtipulate monthly 

payments inſtead of groſs ſums : and 

this peace with France and Pruſſia 

<a with the farther payment of 
them. - | 

The long depending trial of Warren 

Haſtings, eſq. upon an impeachment 

from the houſe of commons, before 

that of the lords, ended on April the 

23d, 1795, when he was voted not 

guilty of the charges brought againſt 

him, by the managers, Meſſ. Sheridan, 

Fox, and Burke. 

Theſe gentlemen had acted in con- 

cert, both in urging the impeachment, 

while it was agitated in the houſe of 

commons, and ſupporting it before the 

peers; bur, as the trial was conſiderably 

long, and a difference in politics hap- 

pened among the managers, Mr. Sheri- 

dan and Mr. Fox neglected the buli- | 
neſs, which was only proſecuted to the 

— by Mr. Burke, whoſe talents and 

Tp; were inexhauſtible, for the 

3 nearly two ſeſſions of par- 
250 nt, and coſt the nation near 
507000 pounds ſterling. It was 


— — 
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| brought before a houſe of peers con- 
fiſting of 254 members; and after all 
this expenditure of time, talents and 
public money, when a verdict of guilty 
or not guilty was to be pronounced, 
it was given by twenty-nine peers 
only preſent, ſome of whom could 
ſcarce have an idea of proceedings in 
in a trial of ſuch a long duration. 

Sir Richard Strachan, of his majeſty's 
ſhip Melampus, with a ſquadron under 
his command, deſcryed thirteen fail 
of ſhips of the 9th of May, this year. 
Upon a ſignal to chace they all got 
cloſe in ſhore, under a ſmall battery, 
protected by their armed veſſels, a 
brig and a lugger. Sir Richard made 
a ſignal for the boats to aſſemble for 
boarding them, and worked up his 
own ſhip, the Melampus, to cover the 
attack, firing on the battery, and ſoon 
followed by the other ſhips as they 
came up; the French abandoned their 
veſſels, and the boats from the ſquadron 
boarded them. All were brought off 
but a ſmall ſloop, which they burnt, 
as the tide had left her; three armed 
veſlels and ten others, laden, their 
convoy were brought off on this oc- 
calion ; and in the former month of 
April, fir John Borlaſe Warren 
captured the Le Jean Bart, of 26 guns, 
and the Expedition, of 16 guns; with 
two floops that were loaded with fiſh, 
a ſhip and a brig were likewiſe chaced 
on the rocks and loſt there. About 
this time alſo the Ca Ira, of 80 guns, 
and the Cenſeur, of 74, two French 
ſhips of the line, were taken by a 
ſquadron under the command of vice- 
admiral Hotham, in the Mediterranean. 


The French fleet ſuffered theſe two 


ſhips to be cut off rather than ſtand a 
cloſe action, and they had a number of 
troops on board ; for the Ca Ira had 
1300 men, and the Cenſeur had 1000, 

on 
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on which account their defence was 


ſo obſtinate, that they loſt between 
three and four hundred men killed and 


wounded. The French fleet were 
one ſhip of the line ſtronger than the 


Britiſh ; each of their ſhips in the line 


had 1000 men at leaſt on board; the 


Sans Culotte, of 120 guns, had 2000, 
and other three of 80 guns had 1300 
each; two of which, = Ca Ira and 
the Cenſeur, were ſuffered to be taken, 
rather than they would riſque a fair 
trial of the iſſue, in a well fought 
battle. 

His majeſty's ſhips the Hannible, 
the Aſtrea, and the Robuſt, were order- 
ed by ſignal from rear-admiral Colpoys, 
to chace three French frigates, on the 
10th of April; which they captured; 
one of them, the Gloire, mounted 26 
twelve-pounders on the main deck, 
ten ſix-pounders and four thirty-ſix- 


pounders carronades on the quarter | 


deck, with two fix-pounders on the 
forecaſtle, and 275 men on board: 
after a cloſe action of 58 minutes, ſhe 

ſtruck to the Aſtrea, lord HenryPowlett. 
The Gentille frigate, of the ſame force 
as the Glofre was alſo taken by the 
Hannible, the other frigate, La Frater- 
nite, eſcaped. They had been three 
weeks out from Breſt, and had captured 
only a ſmalFSpaniſh-brig. 


On the 23d of June, lord Bridport | 


attacked a French fleet, conſiſting of 
twelve ſhips of the line, with eleven 
frigates and ſome ſmall cruiſers, cloſe 
in with Port L'Orient. The particu- 
lars as ſtated in lord Bridport's letter 
were: that on the 22d the Nymph and 


Aſtrea, being the look-out frigates a 


head, made ſignal for an enemy's fleet; 
and as the admiral ſoon perceived they 
had no intention to meet him in battle, 
he made fignals for four of the beſt 
failing ſhips, the Sans Pareil, Orion, 
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Ruſſel, and: Coloſſus, to chace, Which 
continued all that day, and during 
night with little wind; but early 1 
the morning of the 23d the headmoſt 
ſhips, being the Irreſiſtible, Orion, 
Queen Charlotte, Ruſſel, Golofſus 


and Sans Pareil were up with the ene. 


my, and the action commenced a little 
before fix, which laſted till nine in the 
morning, when the Alexander, the 
Formidable, and Le Tigre ſtruck, and 
were retained with ſome difficulty, as 
the French were ſheltered and protett- 
ed by the land; which prevented 
farther captures, or in all probability 


| moſt of their line of battle ſhips might 


have been taken or diſtroyed. 
On the Sth of June, 1795, death put 
an end to the perſecution and captivi- 


ty of the Dauphin, ſon of Louis the 


XVI. and on the 17th news of this 
event arrived at the prince of Conde's 
army, who diſpatched a general officer 
to Verona for orders how to act, from 
late monſieur, now Louis XVIII. king 
of France. The prince of Conde 
celebrated a ſolemn ſervice in hs 
camp for the ſoul of the late Louis; 
after which, the army being ranged in 
order of battle, the prince made the 
following proclamation. 

« Gentlemen, ſcarcely had the tombs 
of the unfortunate” Louis XVI. his 
auguſt conſort, and his reſpetlablc 
ſiſter been cloſed, when the young de- 
ſcendant of ſo many kings, whoſe birth 
alone could ſecure the happineſs 0 
his ſubjects; as the blood of Henry TV 
and Maria Theraſe flowed in his ven, 
has ſunk under the weight of his fet- 
ters, and of a miſerable exiſtence. It 
is not now, the firſt time, I have called 
to your recollection this principle, oy 
the king of France never dies. 1 


us therefore ſwear allegiance to that 


- auguſt prince, now become — E 
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that we will ſhed the laſt drop of our 
blood in proof of that unbounded hde- 
lity, that entire devotion, and unalter- 
able attachment which we owe to him, 
and with which our hearts are penetrat- 
ed. Our wiſhes are about to be mani- 
feſted by that exclamation which 
comes from the heart, and which a 
proper ſenſe of duty has rendered ſo 
natural to all good Frenchmen, by a 
cry which was always a preſage, and 
the reſult of your ſucceſſes, and which 
regicides never have heard without 
ſtupor. Having invoked the God of 
mercy in behalf of the king we have 
loſt ; let us intreat the god of battle to 
prolong the life of the king now given 


to us, to ſecure the crown of France | 


upon his head, by victories if neceſſary, 
and more if poſſible by the repentance 


of his ſubjects; with the happy union 


of clemency and juſtice. Gentlemen, 
Louis XVII. is dead, long live Louis 
XVIII.” 

Captain-Towry, of his majeſty's ſhip 
the Dido, having the Loweſtoffe, Cap- 
tain Middleton, under his command, 
law and chaſed two French frigates, 
which, after ſome manceuvres, ſtood 
toward them, and at a quarter before 
nine in the morning of June 24th, 
the Dido leading, came to a cloſe 
attion with the headmoſt ſhip, which 
falling twice on board, was ſoon much 
diſabled from the loſs of her bowſprit, 
fore-maſt and main top-maſt. 

ido's mizen-maſt being ſhot away, 
with her fore and main top-ſails quite 
uſeleſs, the no longer kept to; at 


which time the Loweſtoffe opened a 


— directed fire; the ſecond frigate 
then paſſing and exchanging the op- 
Polite broad-fides, our ſhips were kept 
= the ſame tack until ſhe went 
out; when Captain Towry appre- 
N ſhe might ſtand to aſſiſt the 


The 


| 


| 


diſmaſted ſhip, ſent the Loweſtoffe in 
chaſe; but the French ſhip eſcaped 
by mere dint of failing, and left her 


partner to be raked in a very judicious 


manner, by the Loweſtoffe on her re- 
turn; to which ſhip ſhe ſtruck, and 
proved to be La Minerve, a new ſhip * 
of.42 guns on the main deck, and 330 
men, a remarkable fleet ſailor. Her 
conſort was the Artemiſe, of 36 guns. 

Admiral Hotham, commander of his 
majeſty's fleet in the Mediterranean, 
diſcovered on the 13th of July, at day- 
break, a French fleet, conſiſting of 23 
ſhips, of which 17 proved to be of the 
line. The wind at this time blew 
ſtrong with a heavy ſwell, ſo that fix 
of our ſhips were forced to hand their 
top-ſails, being ſplit by its force during 
the night. 

Notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, 
the admiral cauſed the fleet to form 
with all expedition, carrying all the 
ſail poſſible to preſerve order and keep 


the wind of the enemy, with intent to 


cut them off from the land, it being 
then only about five leagues diſtant. 
At eight o'clock, finding the French 
had no other view but to eſcape an 
action; he made the ſignal for a gene- 
ral chaſe, and for the ſhips to take 
ſuitable ſtations for their mutual ſup- 
port, as they came up engaging the 
enemy ; but baffling winds and alter- 
nate calms ſo far oppoſed his deſign, 
that only a few of the van ſhips could 
get up with the enemy's rear about 
noon, which they plyed fo warmly 
that one of their ſhips, the Alcide, 


| ſtruck her colours; ſhe carried 74 guns. 


The reſt of their fleet, favoured by a 
ſhift of wind, got ſo far into Frejus- 
bay, while ours was becalmed in the 
offings, that nothing farther could be 
effected, and the admiral, perceiving 
the ſhip which engaged too near the 

Qq ſhore, 
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ſhore, thought proper to call them off | 


by ſignal. | 

To heighten his diſappointment, the 
captured ſhip, the Alcide, about half 
an hour after ſhe lrad ſtruck, by ſome 
accident took fire in her fore-top, and 
the flames ſpread with ſuch rapidity, 
that the whole ſhip was ſoon in a 
blaze; boats from the fleet were dil- 
patched to reſcue as many of her peo- 
ple from the flames as poſſible; and 
in conſequence of their exertions 300 
of their lives were preſerved, when 


the ſhip blew up with a moſt awful 


and tremendous exploſion, and be- 
tween three and four hundred of her 
crew periſhed. 

On the 25th of Auguſt, the ſqua- 
dron under command of admiral Dun- 
can, in the North feas, captured two 
French national brigs, one named the 
Suffiſante, mounting fourteen eight 
and fix pounders, the other called La 
Victorieuſe, carrying fourteen twelve 
pounders, deſtined to cruiſe in the 
North ſeas. | 

On the 22d, captain Alms, of the 
Reunion, with the Ifis and Veſtal 
under his command, diſcovered two 
French ſhips and a cutter, ſtanding in 
for the ſhore; and his majeſty's thip 
the Stag, having joined him, captain 
Alms made the ſignal to prepare for 
engaging. The Stag having the ad- 
vantage by a ſhift of wind, got- up 
with the ſternmoſt ſlip, at a quarter 
paſt four in the afternoon, when ſhe 
began the action, and a quarter paſt 
five her opponent ſtruck to her; during 
this tranſaction the other Britiſh ſhips 


were endeayouring to cut off the fore- 


moſt frigate and cutter, but to their 
great mortification, theſe eſcaped into 
the harbour of Egmont. The frigate 
taken was called the Alliance, ot 36 


guns, and 240 men; that which eſcap- | 


ed was the Argo, of like ſorce, with 
the Nelly cutter, of 16 guns. 

In April this yeer, lieut. Pearce, of 
marines, met with brigadier general 
Alava, an officer appointed by the 
court of Spain at Nootka, for finally 
terminating the negotiations concern- 
ing that port, where the lieutenant 
having ſatisfied himſelf with reſpe& 
to the ſtate of the country, at the time 
when the Spaniards arrived, prepara- 
tions were immediately made for dif- 
mantling a fort which guarded the 
mouth 'of the harbour, and embark- 
ing the ordnance on board Spaniſh 
ſhips, when, on the 28th of April, the 
Spaniſh general and Britiſh officer 
met, agreeably to their inſtructions, on 
the place where the Britiſh buildings 
had formerly ſtood, and there ex- 
changed the declaration and counter- 


| declaration, for reſtoring to his majeſty 


thoſe lands as agreed upon by the two 
courts; after which the Britiſh flag 
was hoiſted in token of poſſeſſion, and 


| the Spaniſh troops embarked. 


| On the 28th of Auguſt, it was judged 
at Coblentz, that from the diſpofition 
of the French army, and their prepar- 
ations, an event of the utmoſt impor- 
tance would take place in the courſe ot 
that night ; for the republicans having 
made peace, both with Spain and 
Pruſſia, now prepared to croſs the 
Rhine, at Botbery, near Urdingen- 
This paſſage was effected with the 
utmoſt celerity, and the loſs but of 
few men, inſomuch that they were m 
poſſeſſion of Duſſeldorp, by two hours 
after midnight. They reduced ſome 
other places, but received a check i 
their advance, and were conſtraine 
to fall back in October and November, 
as we ſhall hereafter relate. N 
The Dutch began now to ſeel the 


— 


— 


bad effects of French fraternization 


and their expulſion of the Stadtholder, 
in the capture of Simons Bay, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, for vice admiral 
Elphinſtone took poſſeſſion. of it in 
Auguſt. He found the Dutch entrench- 
ed in a ſtrong poſition at Muyſenberg, 
being well furniſhed with cannon, and 
having a ſteep mountain on their right, 
and the ſea on their left, which by its 
ſhallowneſs, and a high ſurt on the 
ſhore, rendered the poſt difficult of 
acceſs. But the neceſſity of poſſeſſing 
it, made it ſo obvious, both to the vice 
admiral, and major general Craig, that 
it ought to be attempted, 

For this ſervice, the admiral pre- 
pared a gun-boat, and 'armed the 
launches of the fleet with heavy 
caronades, landing two batalions of 
ſeamen, in number 1000, under the 
command of captains Hardy, of the 
Echo, and Spranger, of the Rattle- 
ſnake, Ships allo were diſpatched, 
frequently round the bay, in order to 
prevent ſuſpicion of the intended at- 
tack, when a favourable opportunity 
might offer. | 

Upon the 7th of Auguſt, a favoura- 
ble breeze ſprang up — the North- 
Weſt, and at twelve o'clock, the pre- 
concerted ſignal was made, when 
major general Craig, with his accuſ— 
tomed readineſs and activity, put the 
force which was on ſhore inſtantly in 
motion, and at the ſame moment, 
commodore Blanket, equally zealous in 
the America, with the Stately, Echo, 
and Rattleſnake, got under weigh, 
While the gun-boat and launches pre- 
ceded the march of the troops, about 


— yards, to prevent them from being 
nterrupted as they advanced to the | 


attack. 


About one o'clock, the ſhips bein 
abreaſt of an advanced poſt, fed — 
ot, which induced thoſe in charge | 
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of it to retreat; and on approaching 
a ſecond poſt, the ſame etiect took 
place, from a few ſhots. On ſtanding 
farther in off the Dutch camp, their 
confuſion was manifeſt, although the 
ſhips were not ſo near as might have 
been wiſhed, as the ſhallow water 
prevented a cloſer approach. 

The Echo, led in command by lieu— 
tenant Tod, of -the Monmouth, and 
anchored in about two and a halt 
fathom; ſhe was followed by the 
America, which anchored in four and 
a half. Then the Stately and Rattle- 
ſnake anchored nearer, proportionably 
to their ſmaller draught of water, to 
the enemy's works. A fire from theſe 
works then commenced, which was 
returned from the ſloops, but an in- 


creaſe of wind prevented the larger 
| veſſels from acting, till they had car- 


ried heavy anchors out. 
In a few minutes after the fire com- 


menced, the Dutch abandoned their 


camp with the utmoſt precipitation, 
and _— general Craig took poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, after a moſt fatiguing 


march, over ſandy ground. Five large 


Dutch ſhips were detained in this bay, 
of Saint Simons. 

The poſſeſſion of this bay facilitated 
the reduction of Cape Town, the prin- 
cipal ſettlement which the Dutch had 
poſſeſſed in thoſe parts, in the month 
of September following, when the 
Eaſt India company's ſhips arrived 
with troops on board for that purpoſe, 
and entered Simons Bay, on the 4th of 
that month. Major general Clarke, 
who commanded thoſe troops, on his 
arrival found the admiral in poſſeſſion 
of the harbour, and major general 
Craig, in the ſtrong poſt of Muyſen- 
berg, with a corps compoſed of ſea- 
men and marines from the fleet, ſix 


companies of the 78th regiment, and a 
Qq2 detachment 
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detachment of the Eaſt India com- 
pany's troops from Saint Helena, 
amounting in the whole to about 1900 
men. The Dutch had peremptorily 
rejected all attempts for negotiation, 
and were in a ſtate of active hoſtility 
againſt the Britiſh, hence it became 
neceſſary for them to proceed without 
loſs of time, and the beſt arrangements 
poſhble were made for tranſporting 
their proviſions, guns, ſtores, ammu- 
nition. and neceſſary articles, which 
ſervice could be no other way poſſibly 
eftected, but by dint of hard labour 
in the men. 

On the 14th, they marched from 
Muyſenberg,. leaving a ſufficient pro- 
tection for the ſtores and camp at that 
place. The Dutch ſaw all their mo— 
tions, and were likely to incommode 
them much, the country through which 
they were to march being very favour- 
able to that kind of warfare, it was 
their buſineſs to purſue, for many of 
them were on horſe-back, and had 
guns that kill at a great diſtance; 
hence the Britiſh expected to be 
greatly haraſſed, but their loſs proved 
{ortunately trifling, from the ſhyneſs of 
the Dutch, while the Britiſh proceed- 
ed to the poſt of Wynberg, where the 
Dutch had determined to make a 
ſtand. 

The Britiſh were then formed from 
- columns, to march into two lines, 
detachments being made from _ 
and left, to attack both their flanks, 
and the main body advanced with 
cannon in front, well-ſerved by major 
Yoakes, againſt their center, which 
was ſo preſſed by the Britiſh, and al- 
armed by the appearance of commo- 
dore Blanket, whom the admiral had 
diſpatched with three ſhips into Table 
Bay, to make a diverſion on that fide. 
This ſo much alarmed them, that they 
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fled, with the loſs of a few men, from 
the Britiſh cannon, before the top of 
the hill was gained, and they were 
followed cloſe er two miles, but dark- 
neſs coming on, and great part of the 
troops being much fatigued by the 
burdens which they carried, and hz- 
raſſed by the ſwamps through which 
they had paſſed in the courſe of that 
day, the general determined to halt 
them for that night, in a favourable 
poſition he had taken, with the in- 
tention of proſecuting his march in 
the morning. 

While in this ſituation, an officer 
with a flag of truce, came charged 
with a letter from governor Sluiſken, 


-aſking a ceſſation of arms for 48 hours, 


to arrange and offer propoſals for the 
ſurrender of Cape-Town, but it was 
not thought proper to grant more than 
24, in which time articles of capitu- 
lation were concluded upon, ſtipulat- 
ing that the town and caſtle ſhould 
be ſurrendered to his majeſty's troops, 
and the garriſon made priſoners ot 
war, amounting to about 1000 regu- 
lars. The quantity of ordnance, am- 
munition, naval and other ſtores found 
there was conſiderable. The ſhip 
Caſtor, and Star armed brigs, late be- 
longing to the Dutch Eaſt India com- 
pany, were found at anchor in Table 
Bay, the latter was commitlioned, be- 
ing fit for ſervice. 

Trincomale, in the ſpice ifland of 
Ceylon, which had afforded the Dutch 
a monopoly of cinnamon for a long 
time, was taken on the 26th of ag 
by colonel Stuart, the eighth day from 
opening the trenches. Fort _ 
burg, in the ſame iſland, ſurrendere 
on the 31ſt. Great advantages ac 
crued from the ſurrender of this fort, 
in an uninjured ſtate, at that advanced 


both places 4. 
ſeaſon of the year, as both p "ded 
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forded ſecurity from the enterprize of 
any enemy, with the poſſeſſion of the 
only ſafe and fine harbour on that fide 
of India, being a chief object of the 
expedition, highly to be eſtimated, 
as it affords the beſt ſecurity to navi- 
gation, for the coaſt of Bengal and 
Coromandel. The iſland was early 
celebrated for its beauty and fertility, 
inſomuch, that the antient Indians 
named it Tamaraſin, or the Land of 
Pleaſure; producing the beſt ſpecies 
of cinnamon, it was regarded as the 
moſt important ſettlement of the 
Dutch in the Eaſt Indies. Fortunately 
for the Britiſh, the king of Ceylon has 
been lately diſaffected to the Dutch, 
ſo that the preſent change may be 
hizhly acceptable to the natives. The 
Dutch loſt in October, an Eaſt India 
ſhip and a South Whaler, captured by 
his majeſty's ſhips; alſo their ſloop of 
war the Comet, was taken by the 
Unicorn, a rich Dutch Eaſt India ſhip 
was alſo captured by the Sceptre, but 
loſt on the rocks of Scilly, many of 
her crew periſhed. 

The operations on the Rhine were 
carried on with vigour, between the 
French and the Auſtrians, which lat- 
ter power, by the 10th of October, 
recovered from the conſternation which 
had followed upon the ſudden paſſage 
of the Rhine by the French forces, and 
they now began to take active meaſures 
tor oppoling their progreſs. The troops 
under general Wurmſer, effected a 
Junction with thoſe under Clarfait, 
and were moſtly cavalry, but eleven 
battalions of grenadiers were upon the 
march to join them, ſo that the whole 


reinforcement would amount to 30,000 


men, and a ſtrong body of troops from 
Bohemia, had alfo received orders to 
Join general Clairfait. In the mean 


time the ſtrong fortreſs of Ebrenſtein | 


was unreduced; the garriſon of 


which baffled every attempt of the 
— to make themſelves maſters 
OT it. 

On the 18th of October, general 
Wurmſer obtained a ſignal advantage 
over the republicans, in the vicinity of 
Manheim, for, on the preceding night, 
that part of the Auſtrian army ſtation- 
ed near Manheim, aſſembled in five 
columns, under the command of gene- 
ral Wurmſer in perſon, to attack the 
different poſts which the French occu- 
pied, in the front of that place. The 
diſpoſition of the Auſtrians was maſ- 
terly, and the ſpirited manner in which 
the orders were executed, anſwered 
fully to the with and expectation of 
general Wurmſer, for after a ſevere 
action, all the works which the French 
had thrown up were carried, very 
much baggage taken, with ſome can- 
non and ammunition waggons. 

An impenetrable fog continued all 
night and a great part of the morning, 
on which account any communication 
between the different columns was 
extremely difficult, inſomuch that the 


generals charged with particular or- 


D * 
ders, could not conduct their attack 


with any degree of certainty, and this 
very circumſtance enabled the enemy 
to get off moſt of their artillery, and 

revented the Auſtrians from follow- 
ing them into Manheim, as general 


urmſer intended, but in conſequence 


of this victory, it was cloſely inveſted 
and preparations made to bombard it. 

Before the end of October, general 
Jourdan's left column, which had di- 
rected its march towards Cologne, re- 


aſſed the Rhine, and likewiſe all the 
Sh who had retired upon Neu- 


wied, thus verifying the old obſerva- 


tion, that when they croſs the Rhine, 
| however victorious at firſt, they are 
ſure 
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Ture to meet with a check, and ſuch 


ſubſequent loſſes as force them to re- 
treat and recroſs that river, which in 


this reſpect ſeems to ſet a natural boun- 


dary to their ambition. | 
By accounts collected from the dif— 


ferent corps, it appeared, that the 


Auſtrians had taken during the enemy's 
retreat, about 4000 priſoners, 30 
pieces of cannon, and 200 ammuni- 
tion waggons, a great quantity of mili- 
tary ſtores was deſtroyed bythem, which 
they could not carry away. It is not 
poſſible to aſcertain with any preciſion 
their number of killed and wounded, 
but they mult have been very conſider- 
able, more eſpecially as the peaſants 
roſe on them in many places, on ac- 
count of their cruelty, for the whole 
country through which they paſſed, 
bore evident marks of their depreda- 
tions. Not a village, ſcarce a houſe, 
but what had ample reaſon to lament 
their barbarity, for however ſhort their 
inroad had been, the effects were likely 
to be felt for years to come, as the in- 
habitants were plundered unmerci- 
fully, all their cattle, grain, and what- 
ever could be found valuable were 
ſeized, and in many places what could 
not be carried off was deſtroyed. 
Even women and children had been 
murdered, and their manifold acts of 
atrocity proved in the cleareſt manner, 
to be ſuch as could be only perpetrat- 
ed by ſavages, loſt to every ſentiment 
of humanity. The Pruſſians, with 
whom they had concluded a peace, 
had ſome troops on the line of demark- 


ation, but the guards which they ſtati- 


oned at different places, for the pur- 
poſe of affording protection, were ill 
treated and driven away from their 
poſts by the French, with expreſſions 
of reſentment and contemptuous re- 
proaches. 


| 


| 
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Field Marſhal Clairfait attacked the 
French camp before Mayence on the 
29th of October, and gained a my} 
complete victory. The republicans 


had taken a poſition upon the heights 


in front of Mayence, with their right 
to Lanbenheim, and their left tg 
Birdenheim, which villages are hoth 
upon the Rhine, the — above 
the latter, below Mayence; and 
from the time that they firſt occupied 
it, till nearly the day of attack, they 
were conſtantly employed in conſtrud. 
ing and perfecting the moſt formidable 
entrenchments, conſiſting of two lines: 
the ſirſt was compoſed o large detach- 
ed works cloſed in the rear, and join- 
ed with each other, being covered 
with three diſtinct ranges of what the 
French call, trous de loups, or pit-falls 
for wolves. Theſe were round pits of 
conſiderable depth, placed irregularly 
but cloſe together. The ſecond line 
was a complete connected entrench- 
ment, covered in the ſame manner 
with the firſt. The ditches of both 
lines were of a breadth and depth fat 
ſurpaſſing what is uſual in field works, 
and every advantage had been taken 
of the ground, which was particularly 
favourable for the formation of a fort! 
fied camp, inſomuch, that the French 
had been known to boaſt that they 
conſidered this ſituation as wholly im- 
pregnable, 

But marſhal Clairfait having forced 
Jourdan to repaſs the Rhine, returned 
with part of his army to the camp o. 
Wickert, about five Englith miles from 
Mayence; and being informed that 
the enemy intended to reinforce ther 
army before that place conſiderably, he 
determined, without waiting for thode 
troops which had advanced beyon 
the Lhan, to attack general Schaal, 


who occupied the entrenched — 
abo 
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above deſcribed, with fifty two bat- 
talions of infantry, and five regiments 


of cavalry. 5 j 
The Auſtrian force deſtined for this 


deſperate attack, conſiſted of 32 regu- 


Jar battalions, ſome light infantry, and 
twenty-eight ſquadrons of cavalry, 
taken partly from the garriſon of 
Mayence. Theſe were formed into 
four diviſions, one of ten battalions 
and fix ſquadrons, under general New, 
another of ten battalions and fix ſqua- 
drons, under general Mader, one of 
five battalions and fixteen ſquadrons 
under general Colloredo, and a body 
of grenadiers, conſiſting of ſeven bat- 
talions, under general Wernock. 

Generals New and Mader were 
ordered to direct their march, the for- 
mer toward the heights above Lanben- 
heim, and the latter towards Helig, 
Crentn, and Old Church, in front of 
the enemy's right wing. They were 
to form their infantry in three lines, 
and attack the enemy's poſition on the 
right, in immediate connexion with 
each other, while the Wanefdine light 
intantry were to get round the vil- 
lage of Lanbenheim, and. 1000 Scla- 
ronians were to be embarked on the 
Rhine, under the protection of fix gun- 
boats, and landed behind the enemy's 
night, where the gun-boats were to 
commence and keep up a heavy fre, 
tor the purpoſe of diverting the ene- 
my s attention from the main point of 
attack. 

General Colloredo was to march 
towards Bretzenheim, a village in front 


ok the enemy's centre, from whence 


he was to detach a part of his troops, 


particularly to co-operate with general 


Mader, and with the remainder to 
_ efforts towards different parts of 
e French centre, while two of his 
attalions and two ſquadrons, with a 


conſiderable proportion of heavy can- 
non, were to make falſe attacks upon 
Manbach and Gunſeinheim, two 
villages in front of the enemy's left ; 
ſome light infantry were likewiſe to 
land behind the left of their poſition 
for the ſame purpoſe ; general Wer- 
neck's diviſion was to remain upon the 
glacis of Mayence as a reſerve. 

Theſe orders ſeem to be given with 
a preciſion ſo exact, that a good idea 
may be formed of the action which 
followed, eſpecially if the above de- 
ſcription of the French in their fortified 
camp and entrenchments is attended to; 
and the particular detail of theſe orders 
rendered them eaſy to be comprehend- 


ed, for which there was the utmoſt. 


neceſity, upon the attack of an en- 
trenched poſition, which the enemy 
thought was impregnable. 

The attack commenced at half paſt 
five in the morning, and the diſpoſition 
above deſcribed, was executed with 
the utmoſt accuracy, ſo that in a very 
ſhort time the battle was decidedly 
in favour of the Auſtrians, who diſplay- 
ed moſt exemplary inſtances of dif- 
cipline and bravery. The general 
officers, finding that they could not 
advance on horſe back, by reaſon of 
the pit-falls, before noticed, diſmount- 
ed and entered the entrenchments on 
foot, at the head of the troops. 

The republicans, did not in the leaſt 
expect to be attacked, but certainly 
had ſome time to prepare for it, from 


the difficulties which the Auſtrians 


experienced in approaching the works; 
yet it was much owing to the circum- 
ſtance of ſurprize, as well as the un- 
common valour of the aſſailants, and 
the prompt execution of their intended 
plan of attack, that the ſucceſs of it 
may be attributed, in conſequence 


whereof the French abandoned, with- 
out 
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out much reſiſtance, one of the moſt 
formidable and ſtrongeſt poſitions that 
ever was occupyed. 

One hundred and fix pieces of can- 
mon, two hundred ammunition wag- 
gons, about two thouſand priſoners, 
including two generals and fixty other 
othcers, were immediately condutted 
into Mayence, and great quantities of 
ſtores collected for the ſiege, fell like- 
wiſe into the hands of the Auſtrians. 
The French were ſuppoſed to loſe in 
killed and wounded three thouſand 
men. General Nunendort croſſed the 
Rhine that afternoon, with a part of 
his troops that had been ſtationed at 
Gerau, and took poſſeſſion of Oppen- 
heim. Marſhal Clairfait encamped 
in front of Mayence, while his light 
troops purſued the French in all 
directions. 

At the expiration of this year, a 
truce was agreed upon between the 
Auſtrians and French generals, with 
liberty for either party to put an end 
to it upon giving ten days notice; and 
on the 9th of January, 1796, the 
_ royal of France arrived at 

jenna, accompanied by the arch- 
ducheſs Maria Chriſtiana. 

HerFrench attendants were the fame 
that left Paris with her, being madame 
de Sonci and her family, Monſieur 
Hue, late valet de chambre to her 
father, and two domeſtics ; but theſe 
inſtead of continuing to wait on the 
princeſs and being lodged in the 
palace, were ccndutted to an inn. 

Madame de Sonci entered the preſence 
chamber with the princeſs, but was 
rudely put back, and with the reft of 
the princeſs royal's attendants ſent to 


the inn, two officers of the police be- 


ing ſtationed there to keep them from 
communicating with the emigrants: 
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to have any communication with them, 


volution. 


neither was the princeſs royal ſuffered | 


not even with monſieur Hue, why 
never quitted Louis XVI. but even 
attended him in priſon, and whom 
that unfortunate monarch recommend- 
ed to his family in his will, —Perhay; 
this ſingular conduct of the court at 
Vienna, aroſe from an apprehenſion 
that any particular indulgence ſhewn 


to the princeſs or the emigrants might 


Irritate the republicans, fo as to put an 
end to the truce juſt agreed upon, 
with an expreſs condition, that either 
party might commence hoſtilities again 
upon giving ten days notice to the 
other. 

Miſs Williams, an Engliſh lady, was 
confined in the priſon of the Luxen- 
bourg, at Paris, in conſequence of an 
order for all the Engliſh to be arreſted. 
Here ſhe obſerved that the generality 
there confined were fine gentlemen 
and ladies, who had held the highelt 
rank and eſtimation at court. It was 
impoſſible not to ſympathiſe with ſome, 
when they related what they had fut- 
fered, and all they had loſt, by the re- 
Yet in others, the danger 
of their ſituation could not check that 
vanity with which they retained their 
former titles of madame la Ducheſſe, 
monſieur le Comte, &c. though thc 
French demagogues had proſcribed the 
uſe of thoſe titles, and made terror the 


order of the day, to enforce their cect 


ſions ; but there were among the no- 
bility ſo confined, ſome perſons who 
obſerved a different conduct, for 
though they had previouſly been 
zealous partizans for a republic, af 


had made important ſacrifices to ſup- 


port it, yet theſe were arreſted 1 
confined by revolutionary commiltecs 
on pretences the moſt trivial, ſome- 
times on miſtakes the moſt Judicrovs: 

Such was the caſe of a count 1 


112 
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hiscounteſs, who had been diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their zeal for the revolution, and 
their many civic donations, on which 
account they lived undiſturbed in 
their ſplendid hotel, and might have 
continued ſo, had not the counteſs 
ſent down to her chateau, a fine mar- 
ble hearth, which by ſome accident 
was broken in the carriage. The 
ſteward ſent her a letter, importing 
that the foyer muſt be repaired at 
Paris, (now foyer is French, for a 
hearth,) and happened alſo to be a 
name impoſed by the republicans, on 
the central parts of their ſyſtem. The 
letter being intercepted, was read in 
the revolutionary committee. 
Here,“ they exclaimed, “is adaring 
plot indeed, a foyer of counter-reyo- 
lution to be repaired at Paris.” The 
ſuppoſed authors of this plot, were 
ſeized, and in vain did the counteſs 
relate the ſtate of the hearth, urging 
that no conſpiracy could lurk in the 
marble, both herſelf and the count 
were arreſted, and conducted to the 
Maiſon de Arret of their ſection, from 
whence they were brought to priſon, 
at the Luxembourg, at the midnight- 
hour, with about ſixty other perſons, 
having been led through the ſtreets 
in proceſſion, by the light of many 
lambeaus, and guarded. by a whole 
batalion, Such were the means em- 
ployed to excite the people's fears, 
when the French demagouges made 
terrour ſubſervient to their infamous 
policy. 

- Amelot, ex-miniſter, was confined 
in the ſame priſon, at the Luxembourg, 
who is here ſaid to have diſtributed let- 
ters de cachet while in power, ſo li- 


berally, for the confinement of ſtate ' 


priſoners formerly in the baſtile. This 
lady, the relater of theſe ſcenes in the 


Loy 7 Luxembourg, ſeems to have 


| 
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imbibed the common nation, impreſſed 
upon the French people, that the bal- 
tile was a den of horrors, and confine- 
ment there ſomething equal to, or 
worſe than that of the inquiſition; 
whereas, nothing could be more diffe- 


rent; for the baſtile was a priſon only 


for ſtate delinquents, particularly of 
ſuch as had offended the court, the fa- 
vourites there, or officers of the police. 
The priſoners ſo confined were allow- 
ed a good table, and an attendance 
ſuited to their rank. No kind of tor- 
ture, nor death, was inflicted in this 
priſon ; nor was it ever known to be 
thronged with priſoners, even in the 
deſpotic reign of Louis XIV.: and 
when it was demoliſhed even to the 
foundations, no veſtiges of priſoners- 
were found that had been put to death 
ſecretly, and buried there. When it 
was ſeized by the military under Fay- 
ette, in conjunction with the populace, _ 
there were only ſix priſoners found 
there ; one of them, who had refuſed 
to pay a gaming debt to ſome courtier. 
The defence of this fortreſs was only 
then entruſted to a few invalids, ſo little 
was Louis XVI. diſpoſed to rule by ter- 
ror. Yet, if the Swiſs regiments which 
he had then at command, had been 
previouſly ſtationed there, a fortreſs, ſo 
ſtrong in all reſpects, was capable, not 
only of repelling the aſſailants, but of 
beating the houſes of Paris about the 
ears of its citizens, and chaſtiſing the 
madneſs of the people. But a more 
terrible chaſtiſement was now reſerved 
for them ; and inſtead of confinement, 
now and then, of a ſtate priſoner, by 
order of the king, numbers were now 
confined on pretence of the public 
ſafety; till the priſons were ſo crouded, 
that murder, or in fact, maſſacre, was 
concluded to be the readieſt method of 


gaol delivery. | 
R r This 
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This lady, though confined- on no 


other account but as an Engliſh woman, 
was ſo far fond of republican princi- 
ples, as to expatiate largely on the 
characters of Sillery and La Source, 
both members of the convention, but 
confined at the Luxembourg, for ſhew- 
ing ſome deteſtation of thoſe proceed- 
ings with which the demagogues in 
power had diſcredited the revolution. 
And yet, La Source made mention of 
an incident which ſeemed to ſtrike his 
mind with a ſuperſtitious forebodeing. 
The caſe was this: ſome days after the 
execrable 10th of Auguſt; he dined 
with ſeveral members of the legiſlative 
aſſembly, who were exulting in the 
birth of their new republic, and the 
glorious characters which they expect- 
ed to act; as its founders, when a ci- 
tizen of the Fauxbourg, who had been 
invited to partake of the dinner, ob- 
ſerved, that he feared a different fate 
would attend them. As you have 
been founders of the republic,” he ſaid, 
e you will alſo be its victims; for in a 
ſhort time, you will be obliged to lay 
reſtraints and duties on the people, to 
whom your enemies and their's, will 
repreſent you as having demoliſhed 
regal power; only. to -eſtabliſh your 
own. You will be accuſed of ariſto- 
cracy; and I foreſee, with much con- 
+ you will all periſh on the ſcat- 
ld.” 3 ö 
The company ſmiled at his predic- 
tion; but during the next winter they 
trembled, when they found the politi- 
cal horizon overclouded; and a few days 
previous to the 3 Iſt of May, when the 
convention was, for the firſt time, be- 
ſieged, La Source called to mind the 
predictions, and aſked Vergeniaud 
What he thought of the prophet of the 
Fauxbourg? The prophet, he ſaid, was 


in the right, 


= 


: ſufferer. 
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When more than one perſon were to 
be executed, as they could only ſuffer 
in ſucceſſion, thoſe who were to ſuffer 
laſt, were condemned to ſuffer repeat- 
ed deaths at the ſound of the fallin 
axe, and upon fight of the bloody feat, 
fold. To be the firſt victim, was con- 
ſidered as a privilege, which had been 
allowed to Madam de Roland; but 2 
man being her companion, ſhe beheld 
his diſmay, and faid to him, © Allez 
le premier, que je vous epargne la don 
leur de vois couler mon ſang.” In Eng- 


liſh, “ Go firſt; let me at leaſt ſpare 


you the pain of ſecing my blood ſhed,” 
She then turned to the executioner, and 
requeſted this indulgence for her fellow 
The headſman urged his or- 
ders to execute her the firſt.“ But 
you cannot, I am ſure,” ſaid ſhe, with 
a ſmile, © refuſe the laſt requeſt of a 
lady.” This ſoftened his heart ſo 
much, that her companion was guillo- 
tined the firſt; and when ſhe was tied 
to the fatal plank, ſhe lifted up her 
eyes to the ſtatue of liberty, near to 
which the guillotine was placed, and 
exclaimed, © Ah liberte, comme ont'a 
jouce. - © Oh liberty, how haſt thou 
been ſported with; and inſtantly her 
head was ſevered from her body. Her 
huſband could not ſurvive her loſs, as 
ſhe had predicted; for Roland, who 
had concealed himſelf, no ſooner heard 
of her execution, but he put an end to 


his life ; and his body was found in a 
wood between Paris and Rouen, near 


the high road. The papers found in 
his pocket- book were ſent to the com- 
mittee of public ſatety, but never pub- 
liſhed; containing truths, no doubt, 
which thoſe ſangüinary demagogues 
were afraid thould be made known. 

If France, during the tyranny . 
Robeſpierre, exhibited crimes {carce 
credible, it alſo produced ſome _ 
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moſt extraordinary virtue, with the || lence, againſt that ſex, the weakneſs 


moſt affecting inftances of magnanimity 
and love of kindred. Of this nature 
was the conduct of a young man, who 
being priſoner with his brother, hap- 
pened to be preſent when the names of 
the victims were called over, to be 
dragged before the ſanguinary tribunal. 
The young man found his brother's 
name was mentioned in the liſt, who 
was abſent at that moment, when he 
anſwered to the call, and was executed 
in lieu of his brother. A father made 
the ſame ſacrifice for his ſon, and was 
taken in his ſtead; for that execrable 
tribunal being negligent of forms, it 
was not difficult to deceive its vigi- 
lance. 

Among the victims of thoſe tyrants, 
women have been peculiarly diſtin- 
guiſhed for their admirable firmneſs in 
death. Perhaps this was owing to the 
ſuperior ſenſibility of their minds.— 
When the governor of Longwy, who 
ſurrendered that city to the Pruſſians, 
was condemned to die, his wife, a 
beautiful young woman, about 24 
years of age, upon hearing the ſen- 
tence e cried out in a tone 
of de pair,“ Vive le Roi.” The in- 
human tribunal, inſtead of attributing 
her conduct to diſtraction, ſentenced 
her to die with her huſband, who was 
filled with aſtoniſhment and anguiſh 
when he ſaw his beloved wife led with 
bim in the cart to be executed. The 
PoPulace, ſhocked at the ſpectacle, 


thronged to the ſcaffold, exclaiming, - 


lle n'pas merits la mort * ſhe does 
Not deſerve death. Mes amis,” ſaid 
— celt ma faute, je ai 
de mon Mare.” My friends, it is 


n own fault, I was reſolved to 


periſh with my huſband. 
—— Jury of theſe ſanguinary mon- 
was directed, with peculiar viru- 


— 


volus perir | 
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of which men are deſtined by nature 
to ſupport, and the ſcaffold overflowed 
daily with the blood of women. Some 
who had been condemned to die, were 
reſpited on account of their pregnancy, 
and dragged to death immediatly after 
their delivery. The wife of a peaſant, 
had been brought to Paris, with nine- 
teen other women of the ſame claſs, 
and condemned to die with. her com- 
panions. She heard the ſentence with- 
out emotion, but when they took her 
to execution, and ſnatched the infant 
from her breaſt, ſhe rent the air with 
a ſtrong ſhriek of inſtinctive affection. 
But in vain were theſe throes of 
maternal tenderneſs, her child was 
torn from the breaſt which nouriſhed 
it, and the mother's agonies only ended 
in her death. 

The guillotine exhibited a family 
piece, enough to break the heart of 
humanity, when the worthy Male- 
ſherbs, who had been counſel to the 
late king upon his trial, was con- 
demned to ſuffer there, at eighty years 
of age, with his daughter and ſon-in- 
law, his grand daughter and grandſon, 
His daughter ſeemed to have loſt the 
fight of every object, but her venera- 
ble parent, on the way to execution, 
ſhe embraced him, bathing his face 
with her tears, and when the executi- 
oner dragged her from him, ſhe ex- 
claimed, Wretch, are you going to 
murder my father; forgetting that her 
death would ſoon follow, on the bloody 
ſcaffold. | 

Amboyna and its dependancies were 
delivered up to the Britith forces, on 
the 16th of February, 1796, and Banda, 
with its dependancies, on the 8th of 
March following. There was found 
in the treaſury at Amboyua 81,112 


1 rixdoHars, and in the ſtore 515,040 


Rr2 pounds 
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pounds weight of cloves: In the trea- 


ſury at Banda 66,675 rixdollars, and 


in the ſtore 84,777 pounds of nutmegs, 
with 19,587 pounds of mace, beſides 
_ merchandiſe and other ſtores, found at 
each place not eſtimated. Ihe reduc- 
tion of theſe ſettlements has entirely 
deprived the Dutch of the market for 
nutmegs, cloves, and mace, as that of 
cinnamon was Joſt by the reduction of 
their ſettlements on the iſland of Cey- 
lon ; all which ſpices they had wholly 
engrofſed, and for fear that they be- 
came too cheap, they were known to 
burn what was ſupertluous; for on the 
10th of June, 1760, Monſieur Beau- 
mare reported that he ſew at Amfter- 
dam, near the admiralty, a fire, the 
fuel whereof was valued at 8,000,000 
of Livers, and as much more was to 
be burned the day following. The 
ſpeClators feet were bathed in the 
eſſential oil of theſe aromatics, yet no 

erſon was ſuffered to preſerve any of 
it, much leſs to take any of the ſpices 
out of the fire. A poor man, ſome 
years before, upon a fimilar occaſion, 
and at the ſame place, had taken up 
ſome nutmegs which happened to roll 
out of the burning, and Monſieur 
Beaumare was informed the man in- 
ſtantly was ſeized, condemned, and 
executed. 

The Dutch having loſt their mono- 
poly of ſpices, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, were yet further mortified in 
the courſe of this year, by the capture 
of an entire fleet in a bay of this latter 
place, without leſs to the Britiſh; for 
the Dutch fleet had entered Saldana 


Bay for the purpoſe of recovering their 


ſettlement at the Cape Town: As they 
were known to be off the coaſt with 
this intention, admiral Elphinſtone had 
put to ſea with full purpoſe of engage- 

ing them, but in his abſence they 


| new frenchified rulers.. 
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at Cape Town were alarmed, yet great 
exertions were made to oppoſe their 
landing. Before this could be effected, 
admiral Elphinſtone entered the bay 
with his majeſty's ſhips the Monarch, 
the Tremendous, America, Stately, 
Ruby, Surprize, Trident, Jupiter, 
Creſſent, Spynx, Moſelle, Rattleſnake, 
Echo, and Hope, a force ſo far ſupe- 
riour to the Dutch fleet at anchor 
there, that they were compelled to 
ſurrender on the 17th of Auguſt, with 
no oppoſition ; for the Britiſh ſquadron, 
ſtood into the bay, and anchored with. 
in ſhot of the Dutch fleet; but night 
comming on, admiral: Elphinſtone, 
conſcious of his great ſuperiority in 
force, and willing: to prevent the effu- 
fion of blood,. * 4. to addreſs the 
Dutch officer in command for this 
purpoſe, and forwarded a letter to him 
by lieutenant Coffin, of the Monarch, 
with a flag of truce. To this a verbal 
anſwer was returned, that a politive 
reply ſhould be ſent at day-break in 
the morning; accordingly, by nin? 
o'clock in the forenoon, of Augult 
17th, a Dutch officer came on board 
of the Monarch with a flag of truce, 
preſenting terms of propoſal for capt 
tulation, which were ſettled by ve 
in the evening, whereby the Dutch 
fleet was to be ſurrendered to the 


Britiſh, but their ſhips could not be 
taken poſſeſſion of till the 18th, 0! 


account of the ſtormy weather. Their 


number and rate of guns were a5 ol- 
lows: The Dordrect, of 66 guns, the 
Revolution, of 66, the Admiral Tromp, 
of 54, the Caſtor, of 41, the Blaabe, 


of 40, the Bellona, of 28, the Sirene, 


of 26, the Havie, of 18, and 
Maria ſtoreſhip. Two of, theſe name 


. ſed b theiſ 
ſeem to have been 1mpo — — 4 


tion, 8 
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from ſixty to ſeventy killed and wound- 


ton, to mark the ſtadtholder's expul- 
fon, and the Sirene, a name wholly 
French, and not likely to be adopted 
by the Dutch before that Era, fo 
ruinous to their trade and colonies, 
which the Britiſh continued reducing 
through the courſe of 1796; for the 
forces under major general Stuart 
reduced the fort of Batecaloe, in the 
iland of Ceylon, on the 18th of Sep— 
tember, and diſembarked at Point 
Pedro, about twenty-four miles from 
Jaſſnapatam, which important place 
they took poſſeſſion of on the 28th of 
the ſame month; and upon their re— 
turn from Point Pedro to 'Trenconrale, 
they took poſſeſſion of the factory and 
military poſt of Molletivoe, on the Iſt 
of October, and on the 5th the fort 
and iſland of Manar fell into their 
hands, in conſequence of their having 
obtained poſſeſſion of laſſnapatam. 
This laſt is a ſeaport in the iſland of 
Ceylon, from whence tobacco is ex- 
ported in great quantities, and ſome 
elephants, the molt docile in the world. 
Manar lies. on the eaſtern coaſt of 
Ceylon. Advice from Madraſs alſo, 
dated October the 17th, ſtated, that 
Molucca and its dependancies ſurren- 


dered; that Chenfurah likewiſe had 


been taken, and the Dutch forces 


there made priſoners of war. Molucca 
is the capital of a large peninſula, 
containing ſeveral kingdoms, whereof 
the Dutch had pofleſſed the ſove- 
reignty : Chenſurah was a rich town of 
theirs, in the province of Bengal. 
Hoſtilities again commenced be- 
tween the imperialiſts and republicans, 
Who attacked an advanced poſt of the 
Auſtrians, at half paſt ten o'clock on the 
51ſt of May, this year. This poſt was 
ſtationed at the village of Walhauſen, 
on or near the ſource of the Nahe; 


but the French were repulſed, loſing 
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ed, with near 400 taken priſoners. 

The Auſtrian general Schellenberg,, 
at the ſame time took poſſeſſion of 
Kern, upon the Nahe; the enemy: 
made ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts to 
diſlodge him from that poſt, and ſuſ- 
tained a conſiderable loſs; and on the 
1ſt of June, a part of the Auſtrian: 
Hulans and Salkborough light infantry 
attacked and carryed one of the French: 
poſts, near Steinberg towards. the 
ſource of the Bliſs. 

On the 4th and 5th prince Ferdinand 
of Wirtemberg ſtated, that two divi- 
ſions of the French, in the vicinity of 
Duffeldorf, being conſiderably rein- 
forced from the army of the North,. 
marched toward. the Sieg, and after 
ſome ſevere ſkirmiſhes, forced his ad- 
vanced poſts to quit that river. He- 
then took a poſition at Crobach near 
Hackenburg, having an advanced 
guard at Altkirchen, but on the 3d of 
June, the French attacked this poſt, 
and carried it with great loſs, after 
the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, wherein 
nothing could exceed the bravery of 
the 2 who were overpower- 
by a great ſuperiority of numbers, for 
the aſſailants brought the principal 
part of the force, which they had on 
the right bank of the Rhine, againſt. 
that one point. 

General Wetzlar was ordered by the 
Archduke, to puſh his advanced poſts 
acroſs to Lhan and the Dille, and to 
proceed with his whole corps from. 
Wetſlar, on the-15th of June. To 
ſupport this manœuvre, ſome Saxon 
troops were directed to be at Wetzlar 
upon the ſame day, and general Kray 
to occupy. the heights, between Braun 
and Leuhn, on the Labn. The French 
general Le Fevre, was in march with 


a large corps, at the ſame time for the 


ſam E. 


at Aflar, near 
had been poſted at firſt; in order to 
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ſame object, and the heads of his 
columns attacked general Werneck's 
advanced guard, which, after a very 
long and moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, gave 
way to a great ſuperiority of numbers. 
The republicans then occupied the 
above-mentioned poſition, with their 
right to the Lahn, and their left to the 
Lille, when they began a ſevere 
cannonade upon the Auſtrians ; who, 
though at the foot of the heights, with 
the rivers in their rear, had formed 
again and ſtood firm. The Archduke 


arrived juſt when the advanced guard 


was retiring, and ordered the Saxons 
to accelerate their march, and the 
cavalry in particular to advance with 
all expedition. He then ordered gene- 
ral Werneck's corps, which had re- 
mained on the left bank of the Lahn, 
to join their advanced guard, contain- 
ing the detachments of his left oppo- 
lite to 1 and on the right 

ermanſtein, as they 


fecure his flanks. In this very critical 
ſituation his highneſs continued to 
anſwer the enemy's cannonade from 
a battery of twelve-pounders, and de- 
termined to attack them as ſoon as the 
head of the Saxon column ſhould have 
paſſed Wetzlar. | 

The polition that general Le Fevre 
occupied was compoſed of a range of 
heights, which were difhcult of acceſs, 
from the broken ground in their front. 
Here he waited for the arrival of ſome 
troops, and had theſe come up before 
he was attacked, the Auſtrians muſt 
have retired to Wetzler. The Arch- 
duke, well aware of this circumſtance, 
reſolved to attack, as ſoon as the Saxon 
cavalry arrived, which was not till 
ſeven in the .evening, when the fol- 
lowing diſpoſition was made for the 
attack. * 12 | 


| 


——  —_ 


| overawe them, they 


Three ſquadrons of the Auſtriau 
cavalry, the regiment of Carachy, ſup- 
ported by that of Naſſan were to 
charge the left, and the Saxon caval: 
in the front of the heights above Her. 


monſtein, while the Auſtrian grenadiers 


ſhould attack the enemy's centre in a 
wood, the left wing being kept back, 
The regiment of Carachy advanced 
through hollow ways and ravines, and 
ariving at the ſumit of the height, 
charged with a degree of intrepidity 
which gained them much honour, but 
as they were much broken by the bad- 
neſs of the ground, and a numerous 
body of cavalry, in perfect order, to 
Fell-back, and by 
this time the regiment having reached 
the ſumit, received that of Carachy, 
which rallied under their protection, 
and being reinforced with part of the 
regiment of Naſſau, charged the 
French on their flanks, and part of 
their ſecond line, with ſo regular and 
vigorous ſhocks, that they proved vic- 
torious, even before the Saxon cavalry 
had reached their point of attack, or 
the imperial grenadiers had arrived at 
the wood. | | 
The French finding themſelves thus 
taken in flank, and vigouroully preſſed, 
retired their firſt line, with precipita- 
tion from their ſalient point in the 
centre, and their repulſed cavalry, in 
diſorder took ſhelter in a wood, be- 
hind their infantry. Part of the reg!- 
ments of Carachy and Naſſau purſued, 
and cut to pieces a batalion, which 
had formed, where the road leading 
from Wetzlar to Grieffenſtein enters 
the wood. Beſide theſe exploits, the) 
took ſeveral cannon, but in the ardor 
of purſuit, were received by the ſecond 
line of French infantry, which by 4 
ſevere fire, compelled them -to quit 


the wood and form again. . 
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| ſing the ravine at the front of the aſcenr, 


they brought off all the cannon and 
ammunition waggons which they had 
ſeized. In the mean time, the repub- 
licans ſtill kept their ſtation on the 
heights of Altenbourg, with their line 
extended from thence toward Alſteden 
on the Dille. 

The Auſtrian grenadiers now attack- 
ed and defeated the French infantry in 
the wood. The village of Binghauſen 
upon the Dille, was in the rear of their 
left flank, about two Engliſh miles 
diſtant ; and in the vicinity of that vil- 
lage, the wood retires from the Dille, 
in the form of a half circle, leaving a 
conſiderable ſpace of open ground. 
—Through this ground, the road 
paſſes, by which general Le Fevre's 
left was obliged to retreat. It enters 
me wood again, over an height which 
affords a good poſition for infantry, 
from being immediately on the ſkirts of 
the wood ; and more eſpecially, as the 
foot of the aſcent is covered with a 
ravine, in the greateſt part of its ex- 
tent, very difficult to paſs in the pre- 
lence of an enemy poſted on the 
heights. 

Upon this height, the republicans 
had formed three battalions, with a 
battery, to receive the fugitives that 
had been defeated by the Auſtrian ca- 
valry and grenadiers. At the ſame 
time, finding their left defeated, they 
withdrew their right from the heights 
of Altenbourg, forming the troops 
which had compoſed it, in the thick 
wood, on their rear, But four ſqua- 
crons of Saxon cavalry determined to 
emulate the 2 of the Imperial 
oops. Theſe being joined by a ſqua- 


dron of cavalry, advanced through that 
part of the wood which had been clear- 
2 by the grenadiers; not waiting for 
arther ſupport either of infantry or 
canon, detiled along the road, croſ- 
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under the enemy's fire; then forming, 
they attacked the French poſition above 
deſcribed, and after ſome loſs of men 
on their ſide, broke the French three 


battalions, cutting down every man 


that could not ſave himſelf by flying 


into the wood, when the victorious 
cavalry ſeized the cannon which the 
French had deſerted. Sgt 

Night coming on, put an end to this 


brilliant affair; wherein nothing could 


ſurpaſs the ſteadineſs and intrepidity 
with which both the Auſtrian and 
Saxon troops executed the archduke's 
orderly, maſterly, and deciſive manceu- 


vres. General Le Fevre having failed 


in his attempt to occupy this important 
poſition, Jourdan determined to raiſe 
the ſiege of Ehrenbreitſtein, and re- 
croſs the Rhine ; and four of the fix 
diviſions which compoſed his army, 
marched to Neuweid ; the two others 
towards Seigburg, Cologne, and Duſ- 
ſeldorf. The archduke followed them, 
but nothing like an action took place, 
after that of the 15th, as the French 
retired on all ſides, with the utmoſt 
precipitation, But on the 19th, the 
archduke marched his advanced corps, 
under the command of general Kray, 
by break of day, in purſuit of thoſe 
republicans ; who, after they had unit- 
ed at Altenkirchen, were retiring un- 
der general Kleber, toward Siegburg 
on the Sieg, with an intention of pro- 


| ceeding from thence to Cologne and 


Duſſeldorf. 

The French general was under a ne- 
ceſſity of halting that day, upon the 
heights that lay between Kirpen and 
Ukareth, upon the great road to Sieg- 
burg. This was neceſſary, that time 
might be given for his reſerve, ammu- 
nition, and baggage, to pals Sieg. For 
this reaſon, he occupied the very ad- 

Vantageous 
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vantageous poſition which thoſe heights | 
afford, with about 24,000 men. Thefront 
of both his wings, and his flanks, being 
covered by two deep ravines, that could 
only be paſſed in a few points. The 
approach to his centre was about 300 
yards broad,-and ran along a ridge that 
connected this poſition with the heights 
of Kirpen, where the two ravines above 
mentioned take their ſource. At the 
village of Kirpen, there is another 
range of advantageous heights, parallel 
to thoſe where the French were poſted. 
The right of thoſe heights, towards 
Ukareth, terminates in a deep ravine ; 
he left of them on a plain, oppoſite to 
che enemy's centre, and bounded by a 
ſmall wood, extending toward the ra- 
vine which covered the right wing of 
the French, leaving the approach to 
their centre cloſe up to the right of the 
wood ; from whence a long range of 
incloſures, {ſmall copſes of thickſet, 
two villages,, and ſeveral ſcattered 
houſes extended, in a parallel direction, 
to the right of the enemy's poſition, 


nearly on a line with the heights of 


Kirpen. Upon the Alterkirchen fide, 
above ſeven hundred yards from Kir- 
pen, there is a third range of heights, 
which take exactly the ſame range of 
direction as thoſe before deſcribed ; 
their right being covered with a deep 
ravine, their centre and left falling 
gradually into a plain, bounded by 

irpen, with the villages and incloſures 
above mentioned. 

General Kray's corps conſiſted of 
about 11,000 men, with which he ad- 
vanced, and the Auſtrian huſſars fell 
in with a large patrole of the enemy 
at the village of Weyberbuch, and 
drove it back to Kirpen, where they 
came up with general Kleber's poſts, 


guard, compoſed of Sclavonian infan- 
try, a Walloon battalion, ſeveral ſqua 
drons of light cavalry, and ſome horſe 
artillery, formed upon the heights of 
Kirpen. 1 | 

General Kleber, who could eaſily 
diſcover general Kray's ſtrength, in. 
ſtantly determined to attack; and part 
of the infantry compoling his right 
wing, advanced into the wood that 
bounded the plain below Kirpen, and 
into the incloſures and villages which 
extended from thence between the two 
poſitions. The cavalry alſo of that 
wing marched in the rear, to attack 

eneral Kray's left, as ſoon as the in- 
tantry had eſtabliſhed itſelf along the 
edge of the plain. A ſmall part of the 
ay from their left wing was ad- 
vanced through the ravines, againlt 
general Kray's right, to prevent de- 
tachments from it, while general Kle- 
ber's choice body of cavalry, ſupported 
by nine battalions of infantry, and a 
great proportion of heavy artillery, 
marched from his centre againſt the 
heights of Kirpen. 

The Auſtrian cavalry, poſted near 
Kirpen, attacked that of the French, 
as they were forming ; but partly fron 
the fire on their left flank out of the 
wood, and chiefly from a very great 
ſuperiority of numbers, they were fe- 
pulſed: Notwithſtanding this check, 
the battalion of Walloons and Sclavo- 
nian light infantry, kept their ground, 
while the cavalry rallied under theit 
protection; and in this ſituation, the 
advanced guard waited for the enemy's 
main attack. ; 

The republican cavalry, when its 
formation was completed, advanced 
againſt the heights of Kirpen, an 
ſupported by a part of their infant'), 


which they quickly forced back to his 
polition ; and general Kray's advanced | 


drove back the Auſtrian poſts, the 8 
| vonian battalion, and the artillery, - 
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which retired behind the line of the 


battalion, commanded by col. Brady, 
ſtood firm, repulſing repeated and com- 
bined attacks made upon it. At laſt, 
finding itſelf ſurrounded, the battalion 
effected a retreat by inſtances of bra- 
very and diſcipline ſcarcely to be ſur- 
paſſed, : 

The French were now in poſſeſſion 
of Kirpen height, and their right had 
extended itſelf on the edge of the in- 
cloſures, and in the villages bordering 
on the plain. Their left extended from 
Kirpen, in a parallel line to the Auſ- 
trians, with whoſe right it was already 
engaged in a diſtant fire of muſketry. 
General Kray formed his advanced 
guard again, behind his centre, as a 
reſerve, and kept his poſition, to receive 
a formidable attack now preparing to 
make upon him. | 
The French general brought a great 
quantity of cannon upon the height of 
Kirpen, and formed two principal at- 
tacks. One with two lines of cavalry, 
ſupported by the infantry of his right 
wing, -againſt the Auſtrian left. The 
other with nine battalions of infantry, 
ſupported by a large body of cavalry, 
againſt general Kray's centre, while 
general Kleber's left advanced ſuffici- 
ently to keep the Auſtrian right in 
check. | 

„The enemy now attacked general 
Kray's left wing, and-defeated his ca- 
Yalry, as their great ſuperiority in num- 
bers gave them an opportunity of flank- 
ing the Auſtrian cavalry; but a bat- 
talion and battery which occupied a 
height, charged their front, and kept 
up ſuch a heavy fire on the flank of the 
ch cavalry, as checked their pur- 
uit. Under this able manœuvre, the 
—— cavalry rallied ; returning to 
| ge, and ſupported. by four 


| 


ofition in the rear; but the Walloon . 


| 


—_ „ FY 
* 


— — 


| 


| ſquadrons of Saxons which had Juſt 
arrived, drove back the French into 


thoſe villages and defiles from which 
they had advanced. Thus the affair 
was decided with regard to that at- 
tack. 

During this conteſt, the nine batta- 
lions and cavalry that were formed at 
Kirpen, advanced againſt the Auſtrian 
centre, ſupported by a moſt formidable 
fire of artillery. ' This point was occu- 
pied by three battalions, and ſome 
ſquadrons of cavalry, in the firſt line; 
to which the advanced guard which 
had been obliged % abandon Kirpen, 
formed a ſecond line. Theſe troops 
moſt gallantly ſuffered the French to 
approach to within a hundred yards ; 
yet, not returning their fire, except 
from their cannon, The firſt line of 
Auftrian infantry then gave a general 
diſcharge, and immediately ruthed on 
the French with bayonets. This de- 
ciſive manœuvre produced the intended 
effect; for the republicans gave way, 
and general Kray's cavalry purſued 
them into the village. Thus, the Auſ- 
trians were finally victorious, but had 
not force ſufficient to purſue with ad- 
vantage. In the evening, general 
Kleber withdrew his right wing ; but 
a battalion which -had advanced from 
the extremity of his left to turn the 
right of the Auſtrians, was cut off com- 
pletely, General Kleber retreated that 
night, gs ſoon as it was dark, acroſs 
the Seig, to Seigburg ; from whence 
he directed his mareh toward Duſſel- 
dorf: and general Jourdan recroſſed 
the Rhine, with all the reſt of his army, 
at Nie wied. | 3 
At the commencement of this war, 
the French had ſent to ſea, ſwarms of 
privateers; and captured many of our 
ſhips before there was time to arm and 


man them ſuffieiently, to repel their 
. inſults, 
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inſults, in addition to this circum— 
ſtance, the merchants had no encou- 
ragement, either to take out letters of 
marque, or fit out privateers, as few 
French merchant ſhips were to be 
found, excluſive of thoſe under con- 
voy, from their colonies. They having, 
in fact, adopted the notion of ruining 
our commerce by this predatory ſyſtem, 
inſtead of preſerving their own; Bri- 
tain, in this caſe, had no other alter- 
native but to increaſe the number of 
her cruiſers, conſiſting of frigates, 
 Dloops, cutters, and other armed veſſels 
bearing the king's commiſhon. Theſe 
ſoon captured ſeveral of their ſtouteſt 
privateers and frigates, in conſequence 
of which our merchant ſhips were 
better protected, and their ableſt ſai- 
lors ſent priſoners to Britain, ſo that 
they could neither man their ſhips of 
the line ſufficiently, nor ſend out pri- 
vateers of any conſequence; being 
reduced to the neceſſity of continuing 
their depredations by row-boats, and 


liſh, or fiſhing veſſels, and manned 
moſtly with landmen, placing their 
whole proſpect of ſucceſs, in the ſur- 
priſal and boarding of ſuch weak- 
manned merchant ſhips, as they could 
adventure to attack, and even this low 
eſtate of the French predatory ſyſtem 
was found ſo diſadvantageous, that it 
was condemned in the convention, as 
not only an obſtacle to the manning of 
their fleets, but as ruinous to the little 
commerce left to them, inſomuch that 
the carrying trade was wholy tranſ- 
fered from them and the Dutch to 
Britain, the manufactures of which 
country, were ſtill worn and uſed in 
France, notwithſtanding a ſtrict pro- 
hibition of them, then exiſting, while 
the Britiſh enjoyed the price of fright- 
age to Hamburg, and the entire profits 


neutral veſſel, with her ſon an 
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upon them, all chargable on the art; 
cles, together with commiſſion to their 
correſpondents at Hamburg, and what 
charges, moreover occured in the cir- 
cuitous detours they might under go, 
before they came into the hands of the 
laſt conſumer. 

We ſhall give an account of ſome 
captures in the courſe of this year, 
which began to cripple their preda- 
tory ſyſtem, antecedent to its final 
declenſion, of which the following 
capture is an early inſtance: His ma- 
jeſty's ſloop, the Racoon, captain Roe, 
took in the beginning of April, a 
French lugger privateer, with thirteen 
men, armed only with blunderbuſſes 
and muſkets, out from Dunkirk five 
days, but had taken nothing ; captain 
Carpenter, of his majeſty's ſhip, the 
Intrepid, being ſtationed to cruiſe off 
Old Cape Francois, in the Weſt Indies, 
fell in with a French frigate, which 
after ten hours chaſe he drove on 


| ſhore, when the crew abandoned her, 
other ſmall veſſels, diſguiſed like Eng- 


but ſhe was brought. off without 
damage, and it appeared by the log- 
book, ſhe was called the Pergant, 
mounting 20 nine-pounders, and fix 
braſs two-pounders. 

On the 13th of April, captain Cole, 
captured the national frigate, Le Unite, 
from L'Orient to Rochfort, mounting 
38 guns, twelve and ſix-pounders, with 
255 men, nine of whom were killed, 
and eleven or twelve deſperately 
wounded. This frigate was accounted 
to be one of the fleeteſt ſailers in the 
French navy, only ſeven years old. 
Madam Le Large, lady to the governor 
of Rochford, was on board, with her 
family, but the Britiſh captain ver} 
politely diſmiſſed her to France, in à 
enſign, 
taking his parole not to ſerve till duly 


le after this. 
exchanged. Captain Cole capture 
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capture joined fir Edward Pelle w, who | 


had detached him after L'Unite, and 
on April the 20th, the ſquadron was 
lying to off the Lizard, waiting for 
that prize to weather the point. Cap- 
tain Pellew obſerved a ſhip coming in 
from ſea, which not anſwering the 
private ſignal, but tacking, flood off. 
On which fir Edward chaſed her in 
the Indefatigable, accompanied by the 
Amazon, directing captain Cole, by 
ſignal, to attend his prize into port. 
Sir Edward ſtood after the frigate, in a 
chaſe of fifteen hours, and by a run of 
168 miles, came up with her about 
midnight. He then commenced an 
action, which was cloſely continued 
under crouded ſail, for an hour and 45 
minutes. The enemy by this time 


was much crippled, her mizzen-malſt 
and main top-maſt being ſhot away. 
The Indefatigable was alſo much diſ- 


abled, having loſt her gaff and mizzen 
top-maſt, the main-top fail was like- 
wiſe rendered uſeleſs, by an unlucky 
ſhot, which cut both leech-lines. In 
this ſituation fir Edward paſſed the 
enemy, not being able to avoid it, 
having no after ſail to back with, and 
diſcovering that he had not only a ſhip 
of preat force to combat, but alſo, that 
her commander was a compleat maſter 
of his profeſſion, he did not judge it 
prudent to commit himſelf in the pre- 
ſence of one ſo ſkilful in manœuvres, 
by throwing his ſhip in the wind, ſo as 
in all probability to be raked by him. 
He then kept cloſe a head of her, re-* 
newing the braces, that the ſhip might 
be brought to, for the purpoſe of re- 
newing the attack; when the Concorde 
appeared in ſight, cloſe under ſtern, 
upon which ſhe fired a gun, and ſtruck 
her light in token of ſurrender. She 
proved to be the French national fri- 
date, La Virgine, of 44 guns, eigh- 


teen and nine pounders, and 340 men, 
commanded by captain Bergeret, who 
ſailed four days before from Breſt, 
ſingly, to cruiſe off the Lizard in this 
frigate, being a flect ſailer, which was 
158 feet long, and 58 feet broad. Sir 
Edward loſt neither officer nor man in 
the conteſt, but the enemy ſuffered 
conſiderably, having fourteen or fifteen 
killed, ſeventeen ill wounded, and ten 
ſlightly, the frigate much ſhattered in 
her hull, making four feet water in 
her hold, from thot-holes. Sir John 
Borlace Warren alſo captured this 
month, three brigs, one ſloop, and 
ſunk another, after which he took La 
Robuſte, mounting 22 guns, 145 men, 
and in the beginning of May, his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip, the Phoenix, captured in 
the North Seas, a Dutch frigate, called 
the Argo, of 36 guns, and 237 men, 
her prize alſo, the Duke of York 
Packet, was retaken. The. Sylph, 
took the Mercury, of 16 guns, and 83 
men. The Alexander, French priva- 
teer, of 10 guns, was alſo taken, and 
a merchant ſhip, her prize, recaptured. 
On the 27th ot June, captain Tom— 
linſon, of his majeſty's ſloop, Le Suf- 
fiſante, retook two Engliſh merchant 
ſhips, and was informed that the 
French privateer, called the Morgan, 
carried 16 guns and ten ſwivels, and 
on the preceeding day was off Scilly, 
in chaſe of ſeveral Englith veſſels, upon 
this, he ſent the prizes to Plymouth, 
and ſtood to the French coaſt, between 
Uſhant and the Iſle de Baſs, to inter- 
cept her on her return, or any prizes 
ſhe might find, and he on the 28th, 
had the good fortune to diſcover her, 
with four ſhips loaden, her prizes, 
ſtanding at firſt toward him, and fetch- 
ing within gun ſhot, gave her ſeveral 
broadſides as they paſſed each other 
upon oppoſite tacks, captain Tomlinſon 
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putting about to follow the privateer, 
ſhe made ſignals for her prizes to diſ- 
perſe; and about one at noon, he 
fetched near her lee quarter, and by 
2 well directed fire of muſketry, cauſed 
he privateer to ſtrike her colours, 
before he could get along fide with his 
great guns to bear upon her; but as 
the greateſt diſpatch was neceſſary to 
ſecure the prizes, then ſteering different 
courſes in order to eſcape. He gave 
lieutenant Piekford charge of the pri- 
vateer, . with orders to ſend the French 
captain and officers 'on board the Suf- 
fiſante immediately, and then aſſiſt in 
retaking the prizes, all of which they 
ſecured ; thus beſides capturing the 
privateer, a fine copper bottomed brig, 
capable of doing much miſchief, fix 
valuable Engliſh merchant ſhips, her 
prizes, were retaken. | 

The fix ſhips recaptured by captain 
Tomlinſon, were loaden with 1473 
pipes of wine, 271 bales of cotton, 
150 barrels of porter, a quantity of 


ſteel, lemmons, and other dry goods, | 
that port. 


belonging to Liverpool, Dublin, and 
Lancaſter ; their tonage was 966 tons, 
in ſx merchant veſſels, fully laden. 
His majeſty's ſhips Apollo and Thetis 
alſo captured La Legre French nati- 
onal corvette, of 22 guns, 168 men; 
by this laſt capture the whole diviſion 
which ſailed from Breſt on the 4th of 
July, were taken by the ſquadron 
under the command of vice admiral 
Kingſmill. 

The ſuperiority of Britiſh armed 
ſhips over thoſe of the enemy, was 
manifeſted in an engagement which 
captain” Trolope, in the Glatton, had 
with fix French frigates, which he 
confidently bore up to and attacked 


on the 19th of July; but from their | 


mancœuvring and ſhineſs of coming 


to action, it was ten at night before 


the commodore, and or 
ſtrike, he anſwered with a broadſide, 
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| captain Trollope could get along ſite 


of the third ſhip in the enemy's line, 
which from her ſize he wr to be 
ered him to 


which was returned by the Glatton. 
at about twenty-ſix yards. diſtance, 
The action ſoon became general with 
all the frigates, for two of the head- 
moſt tacked, and one of the largeſt 
placed herſelf alongſide the Glatton, 
another on her weather bow, and thoſe 
behind lay upon her quarter and ſtern, 
in this manner engaging for ſome 
minutes with yard- arms nearly touch- 
ing each other; but in leſs than twenty 
minutes, the Glatton's fire had beaten 
them off on all ſides, yet her rigging 
was fo cut that it became impoſſible 
to follow them. The enemy appeared 
next morning in a cloſe line, and muſt 
have noticed the diſabled tate of the 


| Glatton, yet they durſt not come near 


to renew the action, but ſtood away 
for Fluſhing, and were followed by 
the Glatton to within three leagues of 


About the ſame time his majeſty's 
ſloop, Hazard, took and brought into 
Cork, the Terrible, a French brig pri- 


vateer, of 14 guns, and 160 men, out 


from Breſt ſix days, he had taken no- 
thing: Another French privateer cul- 
ter, named the Calvados, from Brelt, 
carrying ſix guns, ten ſwivels, and 38 
men, was alſo brought into Cork, 
having been out ten days from Brell 


but had taken nothing. The Tele- 


machus cutter, alſo captured a French 
privateer, of four guns, and 40 mens 


on the 5th-of Auguſt, ſhe had taken à 


ſloop that morning which the cutter 
retook. Theſe two laſt captures ſuff⸗ 
ciently verify our former obſervation 
that the ſyſtem of privateering — 
which the republicans had * 


.N 


& much, was reduced to ſo low a ſcale 
as to be even contemptible indeed. 
They had therefore recourſe to their 
plundering ſcheme, entering by force 
into Tuſcany, and advanced with in- 
tent of ſeizing the neutral port of 
Leghorn, wherein was much property 
belonging to Britiſh merchants. But 


by the great exertions of captain 


Freemantle, in the Inconſtant frigate, 
both this and the ſhipping in the har- 
bour were brought off ſafe, although 
there was but a ſhort ſpace of time to 
effect it, for on the 2d of July, captain 
Freemantie landed to attend a meeting 
of the conſul and merchants, concerned 
in the factory. He aſſured them that 
he would continue in the road for their 
protection, until the enemy forced him 
to weigh. Upon this the merchants 
embarked their goods with all expedi- 
tion, on board ſhips and tranſports, 
which were ordered directly out of the 
road, and every exertion was uſed in 
getting the mts, ſpars, and other 
ſtores for large ſhips on board. tranſ- 
ports. | | 

On the 26th, the Gorgon arrived, 
and the remaining large ſpars, 8c. 
were floated and taken on board of 
that ſhip, and certain advice being 
received that the French were only 
about eighteen miles from Leghorn, 
the whole of the convoy were ordered 
to weigh at day-light in the morning, 
which conſiſted of twenty-three ſail, 
(quare rigged veſſels, and fourteen 


Tartars; a little afternoon, the French 
entered Leghorn, and began to fire on 


the I 


Creemantle weiged with the only veſ- 
el remaining, which was laden with 
iip-timber, a, prize to L' Aigle, two 
0 * privateers endeavoured to cut 
er off, on which the Inconſtant was 
tacked to ſupport her and a few ſhots 
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nconitant, upon which captain 
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were exchanged which did no da- 


mage. 

ä 3 Nelſon had notice of 
the enemy's deſign, and anchored on 
the 27th at ten o'clock, with the ſhips 
Meleagre and Captain, and added the 
Meleagre to the convoy, which was 
of much importance, for the enemy's 

rivateers knowing that Leghorn would 
c ſeized, were watchful as ſharks for 
their prey, being numerous and enter- 
priſing; however, all the ſhipping, 
nearly all the - Britiſh: property, with 
all his majeſty's ſtores and proviſions. 
were ſaved, and every perſon. Britiſh 
or Emigrant, deſirous of leaving Tuſ- 
cany, was received on board ſome of 
the ſhips. Commodore Nelfon with 
the Captain, anchored off the Malora, 


to prevent any Britiſh ſhips which 


might be ignorant, that Leghorn was 
in the hands of thoſe freebooters, from 
entering the port. Great praiſe is due 
to captain Freemantle and the officers, 
his aſſiſtants, for ſnatching the prey, 
out of their clutches, as no certain 


accounts were received that they were 
in Tuſcany, till the 25th, and ſuch was 
the captain's concern to reſcue the 
emigrants from. certain death, it they 
ſhould fall into their hands,. that he 
left them. ſafe off Cape. Corſe, and 
lord Garlies with the fleet under bis 
command. promiſed to fee them ſafe 
into San Fiorenzo. 


Upon the 13th of November, capt. 


Moore, of his majeſty's ſhip Melampus,. 
in company with: the Childers, chaced 
the Etonnant, a French national cor- 
vette, on ſhore at Barfleur, and cap- 
tured the Etna, another. Both of them 
ſailed from: Havre, bound for Breſt, 
laden with naval. ſtores. 
carried 18twelve pounders, and L'Eton- 
nant 12 eighteen ponnder guns, two 
very complete ſhips, quite new, and. 


'The Etna 


upon 
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upon their firſt cruiſe. A privateer 


called the Franklin, was alſo captured 
by the ſhips under command of fir John 
B. Warren, in the beginning of No- 
vember. She carried 12 fix pounders, 
and her crew conſiſted of 100 men. 
But the moſt fignal capture about 
the middle of October, was that of the 
Mahoneſa, a Spaniſh frigate, earrying 
on her main deck 26 Spaniſh twelve- 
pounders, heavier ſhot than ours, 8 
Spaniſh fix-pounders on the quarter- 
deck, with a number of braſs cohorns 
.and ſwivels, and 275 men on board. 
Captain Bowen, of his majeſty's frigate 
the Terpſichore, carrying 32 twelve 


and ſix-pounders, diſcovered this ſhip 


on the 13th of October, ſtanding to- 
ward him, and about eight o'clock he 
perceived her making every prepara- 
tion for battle. 
whole was ſuch as not to render him 
eagenrdto engage; for, out of a ſmall 
complement of men, he had left 30 at 
the hoſpital, and had more than that 
number on board dangerouſly ill, or 
extremely weak. He was ſcarcely out 
of the ſtation where the Spaniſh fleet 
were cruifing but two days before; and 
he, in fact, had been diſpatched to 
look out for it, in order to aſcertain its 
movements. In addition to this cir- 
cumſtance, a ſmall Span!ſh veſſel then 


paſſed him, ſteering for Carthagena ; ' 


ſo that he could ſcarcely hope to bring 
the frigate off, in caſe of a victory. On 
the other hand, it was evident that no- 
thing but a flight, and ſuperiority of 
failing, could enable him to avoid an 
action; and to do this from a frigate 
apparently not much ſuperior to him 
but in bulk, would be committing one 
of his majeſty's ſhips to a diſgrace he 
Was not willing to ſuffer. He there- 
fore ſtood on with no alteration of 
courſe. | 


His fituation on the 
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Reflecting, with good fatisfa&; 
that he had — the Te | 
chore's crew for two years and a half 
through a conſiderable variety of ſer. 
vice, he well knew the veteran ſtuff 


which he had ſtill left in health to de. 


pend upon, and felt his mind much at 
eaſe with the enemy in fight advanc- 
ing, however the action terminated, 
Reflections, theſe, which are well wor- 
thy of commendation, and could only 
proceed from a conſciouſneſs that he 
had acted like a friend and father, as 
well as the commander of his men; 
and had the utmoſt reaſon to expett 
their reſolution to ſtand by him in the 
greateſt extremity. A character, which 
we preſume, is generally applicable to 
commanders in the Britiſh navy, who 
have no occaſion to drive their men to 
quarters by the fear of inſtant death, 
which has been the caſe on board the 
French ſhips, and was the caſe with 
this Spaniſh frigate, whoſe commander 
was a man of courage himſelf, but could 
not keep his men to quarters; and as 
mercy is a concomitant of true valour, 


he had no recourſe to cruelty on the 


occaſion. Theſe reflections have cauſed 
a digreſſion from the ſubje&. We ſnall 
now relate the action. : 
At half paſt nine, the Spaniſh frigate 
came within hail, and hauled her wind 
on the Terpſichore's weather beam, 
which made captain Bowen concelve 
ſhe only waited to place herſelf to ad- 
vantage, and point her guns with ex- 


actneſs. Upon this he fired a gun to 


try her mettle, and intention. 17 
was ſo quickly returned by her whole 
broadſide, that it muſt have been fred 
on the ſight of his flaſh. The action 
then commenced, and captain Bowen 
ſoon perceived that her crew co 
not, or would not, reſiſt his fire, In 


about an hour and forty minutes, 
during 


during which he had twice wore the 
ſhip, and employed twenty of the laſt 
minutes in chace, ſhe ſurrendered. At 
this time he had ranged up alongſide 
of her, with every gun well charged 
and pointed. It was with great difh- 
eulty, however, that he prevailed on 
the Spaniſh commander to ſubmit, be- 
fore ſuch a broadſide was poured into 
him. Captain Bowen gave the higheſt 
character of him, as an hero of the old 
Spaniſh ſtamp, whoſe name was Don 


Thomas Agulda; for after all his booms 


had fallen down, and rendered his guns 
in the ſhip's waſte unſerviceable, all 
the ſtanding rigging of his lower maſts 
ſhot away, and nearly all his running 
tackle cut through, with a great num- 
ber of his people killed or wounded, 
he ſtill perſevered, though he could 
rally but a few of them to defend his 
ſhip, longer than defence was juſtifi- 
able ; for on the ſmalleſt motion of the 
ſea, every maſt muſt inevitably have 
gone overboard. The Terpſichore had 
none killed, and but two wounded. 
The Mahoneſa had 30 killed, or died 
of their wounds on the day of action; 
and about the fame number wounded, 
everal of whom died ſoon after. 

His majeſty's ſhips the Polyphemus 
and Cerberus, brought into Cork 
L'Herondelle French cutter, and three 
privateers, taken by the Santa Marga- 
reta and Dryad. "Thoſe formed a ſmall 
(quadron, fitted out at Breſt, to ſcour 
the Engliſh channel, but were happily 
ſecured by our cruiſers. Capt. Drew, 
in the Cerberus, alſo retook the Friend- 
ſhip, from the Cape' of Good Hope, 
and the Jackſon junior, from Jamaica. 
- e Euridyce, captain Talbot, on the 

5th of December, captured a con- 


temptibly ſmall privateer, Southam 
ult, from Dunkirk, which had made 
a practice of running along ſhore as a 
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coaſter; and upon a formige cruiſe was. 
taken by an armed lugger in the North 
ſea, but eſcaped by producing Swediſh 
On the 19th of December, 
captain James Young, of his majeſty's 
ſhip the Greyhound, took L'Adventure, 
a French privateer, of 10 guns and 42 
men, and out two days from Calais, 
on her firſt cruiſe, but had made no 
captures. 
majeſty's ſhip the Regulus, captured a 
Spanith corvette, of 18 guns and 140- 
men. She ſailed from Cadiz to cruiſe no 
the Britiſh coaſt for ſix weeks; twenty 
days of which were unexpired, and ſhe 
had taken nothing. Captain Colcute, 
of his majeſty's ſloop the Star, took a 
French privateer, called the Coup- 
d'Eſſai, off the Iſle of Wight, on the 
20th of December. She had only two 
carriage guns, but had Nen of ſmall. 
arms, and had captured a few hours. 
before a light Newcaſtle brig, which 


-ſhe ſent off for Cherbourg ; but the 


ſloop purſued, and retook her. The 
Impatiente, a French frigate of 20- 
guns, 320 ſailors, and 250 ſoldiers on 
board, was totally wrecked near Crook- 


haven, and ſeven men only eſcaped on 


the rocks. His majeſty's ſloop the 
Hazard, captured. a fine copper-bot- 
tomed French privateer,, called La 
Muſette, of 22 guns, 150 men, and 
brought her into Cork, January 2d, 
1797. Four other privateers were 
captured in the-beginning of this year; 
ſo contemptible, that all the four had. 
only 81 men to man them, with four 
carriage guns and nine ſwivels among 
them. 
As contemptible was an attempt 
made by the French to land at Ilfra- 
comb, in Pembrokeſhire ; for on the 
22d of February, 1797, two: French 
frigates, a corvette, and a lugger, 
landed there, and diſembarked about 
| twelve 


Captain Carthew, of his. 
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twelye h 
pieces 


as had manifeſted a mutinous diſpoſi- 
tion at Breſt, moſt of them releaſed 
galley-ſlaves, and that the republicans 
had taken this method to get quit of 
them, and perform ſome part of the 
flattering promiſes made to their friends 
here, of making a deſcent in their fa- 
vour. It might alſo be intended to 
produce another effect, by drawing off 
the attention of our fleets to the moti- 


ons of the Spaniſh fleet, then out for 
the purpoſe of forming a junction with 


that of the French. Whatever was the 
caſe, the French frigates quitted the 
coaſt ; and the troops they had landed, 


amougting to near 1400, ſurrendered 


themſelves priſoners of war, on the 24th 
of February, without any conteſt. 

Scarce had the alarm ſubſided, oc- 
caſioned by this French gaſconade, 
when news arrived that the Lord of 


Hoſts, as God Almighty is emphati- 
cally ſtyled in ſcripture, favoured his | 
majeſty's navy with a complete victory 


over that of Spain. 


This victory was atchieved on the | 


14th of February, remarkable for its 
being Valentine-day. Admiralſir John 
Jervis had his hopes confirmed of en- 


aging the enemy, by intelligence on 
the 11 n A Foſter, of the 
N ger, who, with equal judgment and 
perſeverance, kept them company ſe- 
veral days; and his information ſtated, | 
that they were not more than three or , 
four leagues diſtant; of which fact the 


the 13th from captain 


Britiſh admiral was convinced, by 


hearing their ſignal-guns during the 


through 
lerity, tacked ſuddenly, and- thereby 
ſeparated one third of their fleet from 
the reſt; and by a partial cannonade, 
prevented their re- junction till evening, 
when, by great exertions of ſuch ſhips 
as had the good fortune to come up 


courſe of the night, which in ſome de- 
gree ſerved to direct his courſe, while 
he waited with anxiety for the dawn-' 


ing of day, when he had the ſatisfaction 


of deſcrying'the Spaniſh fleet, amount- 
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ed men, without field- 


1 ing to 27 ſhips of the Ba Teven of 
as them firſt-rates, ſix. Mrrying 142 pun, 
Theſe men were ſuppoſed to be ſuch | 


and the 7th 130. The Britiſh feet 
conſiſted of 15 line of battle ſhips only, 
which the admiral formed in two com. 


pactt lines, and reſolutely ſtood on un- 


der a preſs of ſail, to engage the ene. 


my; whoſe fleet he came up With at 


half paſt eleven o'clock, before it was 
formed in a regular order of battle, 
Such a moment was not to be loft ; and 
the Britiſh admiral being confident of 
the ſkill, valour, and diſcipline of his 
officers and men, judged that the ho- 
nour of his majeſty's navy, and circum- 
ſtances of the war in thoſe ſeas, required 
a conſiderable deꝑree of enterprize, and 


thought himſelf juſtified in departing 


from the regular ſyſtem of naval ma- 
neuvring. He therefore advanced in 
a line of two ſhips abreaſt, and paſſing 
their fleet with the utmoſt ce- 


with the enemy on the larboard tack, 


four ſhips were captured, and the ac- 
tion ended about five in the evening. 


The four ſhips taken were, the Salla. 


dor del Mundo, of 112 guns, the dan 
Joſeph, of 112 guns, the San Mahon, 
of 84 guns, and the San Yiſidore, 0 


74 guns. 


Having thus far proſecuted our ſuc- 


ceſſes at ſea to the commencement o 
1797, we ſhall reſume our narratie, 
andi relate ſome operations of the Auſ⸗- 
trians Kundl common enemy. 4 


The 


rench general Buonaparte, 


made a rapid. progreſs in Italy at the 


commencement. of this campaign, 15 
had formed the ſiege, (or rather 


blockade of Mantua) for ſuch js its 


ſituation- 
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tuation, as to render it difficult to be 
entirely inveſted; but the great exer- 
tions making by the French to reduce 
that city, determined field marſhal 
Wurmſer to attack the penis ily with- 
out waiting for -the -reinforcements 
which he had reaſon to expect. There- 
fore, at the end of July, different corps 
were aſſembled at the places-appoint- 
ed, forming four diviſions, to advance 
by different paſſes, from the Tyroleſe 
mountains. The firſt column on the 
right of Lagode Garda, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant general Quaſdano- 
wich, which was to march-on Breſcia. 
The ſecond, under general Melas, be- 
| tween the Lake and the Adige, was 
deſtined to force all the enemy's ſtrong 
poſts up Monte Baldo. The third was 
ordered. to march under the command 
of lieutenant general Davidowich, by 
the great road from Alla, and being 
ſeparated only by the Adige from part 
of another diviſion, was to ſupport it, 
and even join it as ſoon as a bridge 
could be made between Dolci and 
Rivoli. The fourth column, under the 


command of lieutenant general Meſa- 


ros, was deſigned to turn the enemy's 
right flank, by marching from Baſſano 
. vn Legnano. 

Early on the 29th of July, 1796, the 
republicans were attacked upon their 
whole line of poſts, and every where 
driven in, Lieutenant general Quaſ- 
danowich took 1000 priſoners at Salo, 
and marched on to Breſcia. General 
Melas attacked the poſt of Ferrara, 
upon the ſummit of Monte Baldo, co- 
vered with an immenſe ravine, which 
— troops croſſed with great intrepi- 

ity, and drove the enemy from their 
entrenchments, redoubts, and batte- 
nes. A part of this diviſion likewiſe 
Utacked with equal courage and ſuc- 


ceſs, * narrow paſs of Brentino, be- 


| 


tween the mountain and the Adige. 


The artillery of the third diviſion ſup- 


ported this attack from the left bank of 
that river ; and the ſame corps, atting 
under command of lieutenant general 
Sepolandorff, paſſed on along the right 
bank, forcing the important poſt of 
Rivoli, where the enemy's batteries 
commanded the paſſage of the river. 

In theſe attacks, nine pieces of can- 
non, and 1500 men were taken, the 
other diviſions advanced with little 
refiſtance, and on the 30th, thoſe two 
in the centre united, continuing to 
advance in different columns upon 
Caſtel. Nuova and Pechiera. he 
enemy were again driven from the 
defiles of Campora and Cavaggione 
with loſs, though ſtrongly poſted, fo 
that in the night they returned to 
Peſciera, and theſe rapid movements 
of the Auſtrians, compelled Buonaparte 
immediately to recroſs the Po and 


Minchio, ſo that on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 


general D'Irlas the commandant of 


Mantua, found they were raiſing the 


ſiege, and had maſked their retreat, 


by continuing the fire as uſnal on 
Mantua, during night, ſo that he 
could only ſend his cavalry in purſuit 
of them in the morning, and they 
brought in 600 priſoners, a great num- 
ber of them artillery men, all their 
mortars and cannon were ſeized, about 
140 in number, with 190,000 ſhells 
and balls; likewiſe, conſiderable quan- 
tities of ſtores. General Quaſdano- 
wich took up his head quarters at 
Mantua, intending to purſue the ene- 
my, but the exceihve fatigue under- 
gone by the troops in railing the ſiege, 
and the difficulty of ſupplying them 
with neceſſaries for want of magazines, 


retarded their farther -progreſs. 


Field marſhal Wurmſer, with the 


view of aſſiſting general Quaſdanowich 
2 to 
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to raiſe the fiege, had ſent general 
Liptaye, with an advanced guard, on 
the 2d of Auguſt, to Caſtigleone dolle 
Steviere, and a body of troops marched 
on the 3d to ſupport him ; but general 
Liptaye had been compelled to retire 
from Caſtigleone, and was nearly ſur- 


rounded on the heights betwixt that 


place and Solferino. - The cavalry diſ- 
engaged him, and regiments forming 
as they came up, the affair became 
general, when the Imperial troops kept 
their ground, againſt a much ſuperiour 
number of the enemy, till night put 
an end to the conteſt. 

The French received ' confiderable 
reinforcements from the Milanois and 


Macaria, upon which they advanced 


by St. Martino towards Medoli, on || 


the 5th of Auguſt, threatening the rear 
of the Imperial army, then extended 
into a plain; on this, the field marſhal 
changed his front, by throwing it back 
towards the high ground, where his 
right wing was poſted. During this 
movement, the enemy commenced an 
attack towards the high ground, where 
the right wing was poſted, and ſome 
battalions of that wing giving way, 
tell in with thoſe of the left not yet 


poſted, which created ſuch confuſion, 


that the marſhal fell back upon Valeg- 
gio. | 

But the main body of the Auſtrian 
army paſſed the Danube, at Donawert, 
and halted near that place, on the 14th 
of Auguſt, the rear guards ſtill occupy- 
ing the roads leading from Nordingen 


and Hockſtadt, the former placed; at 


the defile of Haber-earg, the latter at 
a village about a league Eaſtward from 
Blenheim. f | 

On the 15th, the Archduke having 
left general La Tour, with a conſider- 
able part of the army of the upper 
Rhine, to defend the Lech, marched 


— 
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with the remainder down the right 
bank of the Danube, with an intention 


of recroſſing it, in order to act againſt 


general Jourdan's right flank, while 
general. Wartenſleben- ſhould advance 


and attack his front. The rear guard 
| were in conſequence withdrawn, and 


Donawert evacuated in the courſe of 
that day. 
When his royal highneſs commenced 
this manœuvre, the general was in a 
poſition near Amberg, to turn the 
French left; and general Jourdan had 
detached. a conſiderable column on the 
great road, leading from Nuremberg, 
through Neumark to Ratiſbon, and in 
order to oppoſe this column, general 
N muta (he was advancing from Ratiſ- 
bon, with four battalions of Auſtrians, 
newly arrived at the army, and ſome 
light troops. | 

On the 17th, the troops which his 
royal highneſs had brought from the 
army of the upper Rhine, repaſſed the 
Danube in two colums, at Neubery 
and Ingolſtadt, and encamped near 
thoſe places. Ingolſtadt, being a place 
capable of defence, and alſo important 
for its ſituation upon the river, a gar- 
riſon was thrown into it. The column 
that paſſed at Neuberg was command- 
ed by general Hotze. | 

On the 24th, theſe combined and 
long intended operations took place, 
in an attack of general Jourdan's army, 
which commenced in the operations 
of ſeven different columns. That from: 
the right of general Wartenſleben 5 
army, advanced towards. Weger. 
nother large column proceeded from: 
Sehwartzfeld, having a third of ſmaller 
force on its left. A fourth. advanced 
from Swandorf towards Amber), 1 
the neighbourhood. of which laſt place, 
the three columns making up — 
in the whole, were to unite; and! - 
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| they abandoned it ſo precipitately that 


vn the left to form a junction with the 
Archduke, having two ſtrong corps to 
the left, one under general Staray, 
advanced to Herchpruck, and the 
other under general Hotze to Lauffen. 
This excellent diſpoſition of the 
Imperial forces, would in all proba- 
bility have produced a deciſive battle, 
but the enemy alarmed at the menace- 
ing movements of the Auſtrian army, 
retreated with precipitation, before the 
action became general. Their loſs 
muſt have been conſiderable however, 
and two battalions of their rear guard 
which defended the defile of Ambery, 
as long as poſſible, were completly 
cut off, by ſome ſquadrons of Auſtrian 
cavalry, The Imperialiſts then en- 
camped, and general Jourdan conti- 
nued retreating to Torcheim. Lieut. 


colonel Crauford, was wounded and 


taken priſoner upon the 25th, ſo that 
the intelligence generally communi- 
cated by him from the Imperial armies, 
was continued by his nameſake Robert 
Crauford, and capt. Anſtruther. Col. 
Crauford was left behind by the 
French, on the 27th, at Betzenſtein, 


with a ſafeguard, as it was judged im- 


poſſible to remove him farther, with- 
out endangering his life. The French 
exacted his word of honour not to 
terve till he was exchanged, which 
was very ſoon to be effected. 
After the action of the 24th, general 
Jourdan continued his retreat in ſeve— 
ral columns through Pegnitz, in the 
direction to Ehbermanſtadt and Forc- 
peim, being cloſely purſued by that 
part of the Imperial army, which ge- 
neral Wartenſleben commanded, and 
thoſe which the Archduke brought 
with him along the Danube. 

On the goth of Auguſt, general 
Kray advanced to attack the — 
m their poſition near Engleſheim, but 
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no ſerious action took place, nor could 
a column ſent round the mountains, 
with intent to turn their left, arriye in 
time to fall upon the enemy's rear 
when retreating, which they effected 
with no conſiderable loſs, although 
general Kray purſued them towards 
Bamberg, and the Archduke fixed his 
head quarters at Hirchaid, and general 
Jourdan's army began to croſs the 
Main at Haliſtadt. His royal highneſs 
was very anxious to bring him to a 
deciſive battle, but the bad roads and 
defiles which his troops had to pals, 
between the Danube and Amberg, 
conſiderably retarded their march, and 
gave time for Jourdan to get off for 
that time, but on the 1ſt of September, 
the Archduke's advanced guard took 
poſſeſſion of Wentzburg, and a French 
garriſon there retired into the citadel, 
which circumſtance brought on a more 
general action, than general Jourdan 
at firſt intended. . 
For the republicans ſtrained every 
nerve to reach Wurtſburg, before the 
main army of the Imperialiſts ſhould 
come up, and by forced marches arrived 
at Kornach, within three leagues of the 
town, the ſame day on which general 
Hotze had taken poſſeſſion of it; and 
the day after being the 2d of Septem- 
ber, Jourdan attacked a corps under 
general Stary with great impetuoſity, 
and though he ſucceeded in forcing 
ſome of that general's poſts, yet the 
Auſtrians kept poſſeſſion of their ſta- 
tions; and Jourdan withdrew in the 
evening to his camp, near Kornach, 
where No reſolved to abide the event of 


a battle, and with that view poſted 
his army in the following order. 

His right wing extended to the 
river Mayn, a little below Wurtem- 
poſted on a very commanding 

a eminence, 


berg, 
SEV 
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eminence, in front of which, a very 
deep river rendered the acceſs to it ex- 
extremely difficult. 
his centre, occupied a long narrow 
wood ſkirting the bottom of a chain 
of heights; upon the ridge of thoſe 
heights his ſecond line of the centre 
was poſted. His left wing, compoſed 
moſtly of cavalry, occupied a ſpacious 
plain in the front of Kornack, but con- 
ſiderably thrown back, in order to be 
effectually ſupported by the firſt line 
of infantry poſted in the wood ; a very 
numerous artillery was diſtributed in 


the moſt eſſential points along his 


front. The diviſion commanded- by 
general Le Fevre, remained hchind 
Schweinfurt, covering the great road 
to Fulda, and a ſmall intermediate 
corps maintained the communication 
between this poſt with Jourdan's 
army. | 


The Archduke halted on the 2d, 
in his camp of Ober Scharbzach, while 
a bridge was thrown over the Mayn, 
near Dettalbach, which was not finiſhed 


until late in the evening. General 
Kray remained at Garotzhoffen. 
Upon the 3d, ſoon after break of 
day, general Stzarry advanced and 
forced in the enemy's out poſts ; but 
as other two columns had a confider- 
able march to make, and experienced 
much unexpected delay in paſſing the 
river, he quickly found himſelf engag- 
ed alone with ſuperiour numbers, and 
was not only compelled to relinquiſh 
the ground which he had gained, but 
alſo had much difficulty to regain his 
original poſition. At this critical 
inſtant the Archduke ſent an order 
to general Wartenſleben, to ford the 
river, with all his cavalry, and advance 
directly againſt the enemy's left; this 
judicious manœuvre had the deſired 
effect, for Jourdan finding himſelf 
8 


The firſt line of 


| 


tho 
ling general Stzarry, who thus had 
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menaced in the moſt eſſential point of 
his potion, withdrew from his right 
e troops with which he was pref. 


time to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in his poſt, 

The Auſtrian cavalry now charged 
the enemy's left wing, and drove it 
from its poſition, retiring behind the 
wood, where the Imperialiſts were ex- 
poſed to a heavy fire of grape-ſhot and 
muſketry, which obliged them to 
abandon the advantage which they 
gained. However they made a ſecond 
charge, and experienced a - ſimilar 
check, ſo that after fruitleſs attempts. 
to draw the enemy out of the wood, 
into the plain, his royal highneſs re- 
ſolved to wait until the remainder of 
general Wartenſleben's column could 
come up, for it was evident the ene- 
my's poſition upon the left, could not 
be forced without that reinforcement. 

At length the infantry appeared, 
advancing from Dettelback, and ge- 
neral Stzarry moving forward at the 
ſame time, a combined attack was 
made upon the wood, which covered 
the enemy's front, eight battalions of 
grenadiers advanced for this purpoſe, 
with great impetuoſity, regardleſs of 
the markſmen, in great numbers which 
annoyed them, they gained the wood 
without firing a ſhot, and drove the 
French in a few minutes not only from 
the wood, but likewiſe from the heights 
beyond it. | 

This ſignal advantage, and the p- 
pearance of general Kray's column on 
the right, decided the fortune of the day, 
for Jourdan made no attempt to fe- 
cover the ground which he had loſt, 
but began his retreat from all points 
of his poſition. This retrogade motion 
he conducted for ſome time with much 
regularity, for his cavalry kept à good 
countenance, forming repeatedly — 
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der the protection of their light artillery, 
{> as to check the purſuit at firſt, till 
being much harraſſed by repeated 
charges of Auſtrian huſſars and over- 
powred by a prodigious fire of artillery 
from the heights ; their confuſion be- 
came general, and nothing but the 
exceſſive fatigue which the Auſtrians 
had undergone, both in march to 
their poſts, and during the action, to- 
gether with the coming on of night, 
ſared the French army from total de- 
ſtruction. 

The loſs of the Auſtrians, in this 
action amounted at moſt to 800 men, 
among whom were no officers of diſ- 
tinction. That of the enemy was far 
more conſiderable, 2000 priſoners were 
immediately brought in, and the num- 
ber of their killed. and wounded could 
not be leſs ; ſix pieces of cannon and 
a great number of ammunition wag- 
gons, and baggage carriages, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors. The 
day after this action, the citadel of 
Wurtzburg capitulated, its garriſon 
conſiſting of 700 men, ſurrendering 
themſelves priſoners of war. General 
Belmont chief of the French artillery 
was among the number. Prodigious 
quantities of ſtores, ammunition, and 
proviſions, were found in the town and 
citadel; ſome left there by the 
Auſtrians when they quitted it, and 
much was collected by French requiſi- 
tion, from the country round about. 

Upon the 5th, his royal higneſs ad- 
vancing from his camp near Wurtz- 
burg, puſhed on a ſtrong advanced 
guard under the command of general 
4 to ſecure a poſt at the mouth of 

N The general arriving at 
1 in the afternoon of 
. found the enemy poſted to the 
the er of 2000 men, ſo as to diſpute 

Paſs from the foreſt, after a. ſmart 


— 


] 
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carronade, he attacked them with 
much ſpirit, and forced them from 
their advantageous poſition. His 


cavalry purſued them without helita- 


tion through the town, and diſperſed 
them in the wood, on the other fide 
the Mayn. Their loſs on this occaſion, 
was upwards of 1000 men ; 600 of 
whom were made priſoners. 

General Jourdan after the action on 
the 3d, had directed his retreat to 
Fulda, hoping to gain the ſtrong poſt 
of Bergen, before the archduke could 
get poſſeſſion of it. Suppoſing that by 
the junction there of two diviſions, 
which he had left behind in the en- 
virons of Frankfort, he might check 
for a ſeaſon, the progreſs of the 
Auſtrians. With this view he arrived 
by forced marches at Schitiern, on the 
great road from Fulda to Hanau, on 
the evening of the 6th, but finding the 
archduke was already maſter of Aſchaf- 
tenbourg, he gave up the attempt, and 
turning to the 7 directed his march 
acroſs the Volgſberg, towards Wetzlar, 
where he endeavoured to aſſemble his 
army. | 

At this time the republicans were 
in a ſtate of the utmoſt confuſion, and. 
deſpondence. A great part of the 
infantry had thrown away their arms, 
and were almoſt naked, and their 
retreat ſeemed to be a tumultuous 
flight, without any ſemblance of order. 
Exceſſive fatigue bad in all probability 
deſtroyed more than the ſword, and 
the continual dread they entertained, . 
that the peaſantry in. general . would 
riſe upon them, in the diſtricts which 
they had to traverſe, and retaliate the 
injuries which they had fuffered. from 
French. fraternization. and ferocity, 
rendered them deaf to the command 
of their officers. In ſhort, the loſs 


which Jourdan bad ſuffered, from the 
time. 
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time when he paſſed the Lhan, could 
not be eſtimated at leſs than 20,000 
men; and this was likely to be in— 
creaſed daily, by deſertion and maſſacre 
of his ſtraggling parties, in that ruinous 
condition of his army. . 

Upon the Iſt and 2d of this month, 
general Moreau attempted to make 


himſelf maſter of the bridge over the 


Y ſer at Munich; but after an action 
which continued for two days, he was 
repulſed with great loſs by the prince 


of Fuſtenberg. In the mean time, ge- 


neral La Tour having formed a junc- 
tion with the corps of general Nauen- 
dorf, attacked the left wing of the 
French, and drove it before him fix 
leagues ; but, in the environs of Lan- 
genbenche, the enemy received conſi- 
derable reinforcements, and took a 
Poſition ſo advantageous, that, after 
. ſeveral fruitleſs attacks, general La 
Tour judged it moſt expedient to with- 
draw to his original poſt behind the 
Y fer, having ſucceeded in the chief 
object of his operation, to weaken the 
enemy's attack on the prince of Furſ- 
Rs 

On the 16th of September, the arch- 
duke advanced againſt the front of the 
enemy's polition, while general Neu 
from Kinberg, turned it. The French 
ſeeing themſelves in danger of being 
cut off, abandoned the heights with 
Precipitation, and were cloſely purſued 
till they took ſhelter behind the Lhan, 
leaving the poſſoſſion of Diotz and Lim- 
-bourg to the Imperialiſts ; and on the 
20th, general Hotze had a ſerious con- 
flict with the enemy's rear-guard, near 
Hoſtenbach, which ended entirely in 
favour of the Auſtrians. Moreau, ge- 
neral of diviſion, diſtinguiſhed in the 
French army for activity and enter- 
Prize, was wounded and taken priſon- 
er; his two adjutants ſhared the ſame 


y 


when general La 
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fate, and his adjutant general Jay deb 
on the field. A conſiderable numbet 
of officers and private men were like. 
wiſe brought in; ſo that by the 234: 


the ſtate of that army which Moreay 


had commanded was ſuch, that no far. 
ther apprehenſion was entertained for 
the whole circle of Franconia, nor a 
great part of Suabia. General Nauen- 
dort having, by different movements, 


obtained in thoſe circles a decided ſu— 


periority of poſition over that of the 
enemy, and Moreau's army in the en: 
virons of Donawert, Augiburgh, and 
Ulm, was in ſuch confuſion and terror, 
that they had no reſource left, but to 
effect their retreat as ſoon as poſſible 
over the Rhine; ſo fatal to the French 
armies, as to occaſion a common fay- 
ing, that they never croſs it but to be 
driven back over it with diſgrace. 
The Auſtrians, by different move— 
ments, in the courſe of September to 
the beginning of October, had taken 
poſſeſſion of the mountains in the black 
foreſt, where the Danube takes !ts 
ſource, and ſome other rivulets, which. 
running weſtward to the Rhine, form 
the only paſſes by which an army can 
deſcend trom thoſe mountains into the 
Briſgau. General Moreau had, there- 
fore, no alternative but either to attack 
generals Petrach and Nauendorl, in 
order to gain the Val de Enfer, which 
deſcends from the Briſgau by Frey- . 
burg, or to retreat by the foreſt tow! 
and Switzerland; but finding he was 
cloſely purſued by general La yu 
he endeavoured by a vigorous = 
on that general, to give him a chec 
by which he might gain time ſufficien 
to effect his retreat without loſs. AC 
cordingly, on the 30th of September, 
Tour's advane 
guard and general Mercantine? © 


at- 
lumns were in march, they were 
Y 7 tacked 
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near Steinhauſen, by Steinhau- 
_—_— three diviſions of Moreau's 
** An obſtinate n ap took 
lace; but as general La Tour moved 
on to-ſupport his advanced guard, the 
enemy was repulſed with conſiderable 
foſs, and the Auſtrians maintained their 
poſition. | 

The advanced guard of general Mer- 
cantine's column, and the prince of 
Conde's corps, commanded by the 
duke de Engheim, ſuffered principally 
in this action, where the duke's con- 
duct and that of his whole corps, was 
extremely commendable.. 

On the 1ſt of October, large bodies 
of the republicans continued to retreat, 
and arriving at Shaffhauſen, were diſ- 
armed, and ſent through the cantons 
of Zurich, Berne, and Soleure, to Baſle. 
The Switzerlanders could not then be 
certain in what point the rout had 
taken place; but fugitives continued 
to arrive in great numbers, ſome of 
them having come even from Moreau's 
head-quarters, which they had. left on 
the 21ſt at Ulm. 

On the 2d of October, Moreau find- 
ing his retreat precluded through the 
black foreſt, and being continually ha- 
raſſed in his rear by the Auſtrians, ſaw 
the neceſſity of riſking a general action 
to extricate his army from the difficul- 
ties which ſurrounded it; and early in 
the morning, his left wing croſſed the 
Danube at Roidlingheim, then re- 
croſſing it at Munderkingen, attacked 
and defeated a corps which La Tour 
had poſted between the Feder Sae and 
the river. When he was aſſured that 
bis left had ſucceeded, he then ad- 
vanced from Scuſſonried to attack ge- 
neral La Tour in front; and an action 
-ommenced, which continued for fix 

ours with great obſtinacy, till general 


Tour finding his right flank unco- 
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vered, and his rear menaced, was con- 
ſtrained to abandon his poſition and 
retire; at firſt beyond the Riſs, and 
ultimately beyond the Rothambach. 
His retreat was covered by a corps of 
conde, with great ſteadineſs and bra- 
very. General Moreau thus gained 
time to retreat more leifurely, and 
continued his march on the 5th with 


the main body of his army, by the rout 


of Stockbach. 


General Hotze commanded a corps 


of light troops, which paſſed the Rhine 


at Manheim on the 2d, and puſhed on 
his parties to Weiſenbourg, Seltz, Hag- 
nenan, and almoſt to the gates of Straſ- 
burg, in one direction; to Keſerſlautern- 
and. Baumholdet, on another; where 
he had ſo far retaliated on the French, 


as to levy contributibns, take hoſtages 


for the prompt payment of them, and 
ſpread the utmoſt conſternation over 
the whole country. The apprehenſions 
excited by the advance and ſucceſs of 
this corps, were ſuch, that the repub- 
lican troops which had been left to 
guard Mentz, were withdrawn to gar- 
riſon Landau. 

General Moreau loſt no time in pro- 
fiting by the advantage he had gained 
in the attack of general La Tour; but 
paſſed with his whole army through 
the Val de Enfer, arriving on the 138th. 
at Fribourg; the next day, he took 
a poſition at Waldkirch, and his poſts. 
extended along the heights on the right 
bank of the Eltz. This menacing. 


movement determined the archduke 


to give up an attack upon Kehl, which. 
he had meditated; and leaving a ſuffi- 
cient corps to ſtrengthen that place, he 


marched on the 16th-to Malborgen, and 


took immediate command of the army 


under general La Tour. 
Upon the 19th.of October, he at- 


tacked the enemy, and after a ſevere 


combat, 
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the right bank of the Eltz. Troops 
deſtined for this operation, marched 
from the camp near — before 
day- break; but ſuch were the diffi- 
culties of the ground, and badneſs of 
the roads, that it was near 11 o'clock 
before they reached the different points 
at which they were to aſſemble. They 
were then diſtributed into three ſeveral 
columns. That on the right, under 
general La Tour, was deſtined to at- 
tack the village of Kindringen. The 
centre column, under general Warten- 
ſleben, was to carry the heights behind 
Maltertingen. That on the left, under 
general Petrarſch, was to proceed along 
the road from Heimbarch, toward 
Emendingen; while major general 
Merfield, with one brigade, attacked 
the woods upon his left; and prince 
Ferdinand of Orange, with another 
brigade, endeavoured to paſs over the 
higheſt part of the mountains, ſo as to 
turn the right of the enemy. General 
Nanendor? from Elkach, had orders at 
the ſame inſtant to attack the poſt of 
Waldkirch. 
Ihe action commenced about noon, 
when that column on the right expe- 
rienced a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, be- 
ing repeatedly repulſed in the attack 
of Kentzingen, and its ſucceſs remain- 
ed for ſome time doubtful ; when the 
archduke putting himſelf at the head 
of the grenadiers, they returned with 
fury to the charge, and drove the 
enemy with great loſs from the village. 
But major general Merfield had no 
little difficulty in gaining the wood 
above Keimbach, as the ground was 
very favourable to his opponents, and 
was only given up inch by inch; nor 
was it forced from them till the prince 
of Orange, after a moſt laborious march 
through a country moſt difficult for 
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combat, carried all their poſitions on 


troops to penetrate, appeared with his 
brigade in the open ground above 
Emendingen, and began to attack the 
French's right flank, when the victory 
became deciſive; inſomuch, that the 
enemy repaſſed the Eltz at Emendin- 
gen .and Deningen, deſtroying the 
bridges to cover their retreat on that 
fide. General Nauendorf, in the mean 
time, had been no leſs ſucceſsful to- 
wards Waldkirchen; for though at the 
inſtant when his column was afſem- 
bled, he was attacked by a large body 
which general Moreau commanded in 
perſon, he not only repulſed, but drove 
him beyond Waldkirchen, taking pol 
ſeſſion of that poſt, and the paſſage of 
the river. Upon this occaſion, three 
battalions of the republicans were ſur- 
rounded, one of which laid down their 
arms, and the other two diſperſed in the 
woods. 

Early in the morning of the 20th, 
the Imperial army croſſed the Eltz at 
Emendingen, and found that the ene- 
my had taken a poſition immediately 
behind the village of Dentzlingen ; 
with their right extended to the moun- 
tains, and their left to marſhy ground, 
beyond the village of Verſtelten. The 
archduke determined upon an 1mme- 
diate attack; and for that purpoſe, or- 
dered general La Tour, with the right 
wing, to croſs the Eltz at Denningen, 
while he with the left, and a corps un- 
der general Nauendorf, marched along 
the plain toward Fribourg. An ad- 
vanced guard of the archduke's column 
diſlodged the enemy from Dentzlingen 
without difficulty ; but general 
Tour met with conſiderable oppoſition, 
and was obliged to re-eſtabliſh the 
bridge of Deningen, under fire of the 
enemy's artillery ; ſo that it was even 
ing before he could force a paſſage 


acroſs the river, which determined the 
archdu 
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archduke not to engage farther with 
only part of the army preſent, but he 
waited during the night within half 
cannon ſhot of the French advanced 
poſts, with an intent of renewing the 
action early in the morning. And they 
not waiting for the attack, retired dur- 
ing the night with the main body, and 
their rear guard followed at day-break. 
A ſmall corps only took the rout of 
Briſach, paſſing the Rhine, and de- 
ſtroyed the bridge there. The reſt of 
the army marched upon Hunningen ; 
and had, by report, eſtabliſhed a large 
fortified head of a bridge there. During 

theſe operations of the main army, the 
corps under the prince of Conde and 
general Frolich, were extremely active 
in the mountains. On the 18th, the 
prince of Conde forced the enemy, 
with conſiderable loſs, from the ſtrong 
poſts of Saint Megers and Saint Peter, 
in the valley of that name; and general 
Frolich forced them from ſome of the 
moſt important paſſes into the Val de 
Enfer. On the 19th and 20th, they 
continued to drive the republicans be- 
fore them ; and on the 27th, in the 
morning, they appeared deſcending from 
the mountains above Fribourg, juſt as 
the archduke's vanguard entered that 
town ; whence they contributed much 
toward preſſing the enemy's rear, who 
had loſt by this time ſeveral pieces of 
cannon, and 2000 priſoners. Their 
number of killed and wounded could 
not be eſtimated at a leſs amount. 

On the 24th, the archduke attacked 
general Moreau's army in the formida- 
ble poſition of Schilingen, with ſo 
much ſucceſs that he was obliged to 
quit it that night, and retreated toward 
his ſtrong fortified head of the bridge 
near Huningen, and notwithſtanding 
the victory which the archduke had 


gained, that general determined, con- 
15 


| 
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trary to all expectation by another 
effort to maintain himſelf on the right 
bank of the Rhine, in ſuch a manner 
as to defer while it was poſſible, his 
paſſage over that river. For this pur— 
poſe he took the poſition near Schil- 
lingen, in a poſt of uncommon ſtrength, 
ſo formidable that its ſituation alone 
could induce him to riſk an action, 
without expoſing his army to utter 
deſtruction; from the deſcription of this 
ſituation which here is ſubjoined, an 
idea may be formed of the difficulties 
to be ſurmounted in the attack, to 
force the republicans from ſuch a for- 
midable ſituation. 

The flat country, which extending 
from the Mayn to within two German 
miles from Baſle, ſeperates the moun- 
tains of Franconia and Suabia from 
the Rhine, becomes to the ſouthward 
of Mulheim, almoſt a regular oblong 
ſquare, about an Engliſh mile and half 
in breadth, at the Puth-eaſt angle of 
this ſquare, the village of Schilingen is 
ſituated. This plain is bounded by a 
rivulet, which riſing at the foot of a 
high mountain, called Hoher Blaun, 
near the village of Sitzenkirchen, runs 
to Ober Echenheim, and from thence 
in a weſtern direction to the Rhine, 
at Seinſtadt. At Schilingen the hills 
ſkirting this rivulet are ſteep, and 
were covered with vieneyards, but 
they turn fuddenly northward, and 
run in that direction to Mulheim, 
from the eaſtern boundary of the plain; 
while the heights on the left bank of 
the rivulet are very high, commanding, 
and continue even to the Rhine, 


where they terminate abruptly. Not 
far from the ſource of the rivulet above- 
mentioned, there riſes another, which 
taking an oppolite courſe to the other, 
ſouth-eaſterly paſſes through Sitzen- 
kerchen, and at the village of Candern, 


* 
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falls into the rivulet of that name, 
which running ſouth and ſouth-weſt, 
for a conſiderable diſtance, forms a 
very deep and almoſt unpaſſable ravine, 
diſcharging its contents into the Rhine, 


11x or ſeven Engliſh miles from Stein- 


ſtadt. A third rivulet riſing about an 
Engliſh mile to the weſtward of Can- 
dern, runs in nearly a paralel direction, 
to the latter above-deſcribed, and falls 
into the Rhine, a little below the 
mouth of Candern. Between the heads 
of the deep ravine above-mentioned, 
is a Chain of high rugged hills, covered 
with very thick woods. In this fitua- 
tion, almoſt unattackable, the right 
wing of Moreau's army was poſted. 
The corps which covered the extremi- 
ty of it, occupied Candern, Sitzen- 


kerchen, and the ſurounding heights, 


from whence the line proceeded along 
the hills above Ober, Neider, Echen- 
heim, Liel, Schilingen, and Stein- 
ſtadt, all of which places were ſtrongly 
occupied, and the left flank of the 
enemy came quite to the Rhine, where 
that river runs cloſe under the heights 
of Steinſtadt, and advanced before the 
centre of his army ; Moreau had a 
very ſtrong body of infantry on the 
heights, and in the vineyards between 
Schilingen and Feldberg. 


polition, was the village of Tannen- 
kirch, between it and Liel, is the 
higheſt ground of the whole poſition, 
and from Tannenkirch, the ground 
declines towards the ravine, where 
Riedlingen is ſituated, ſo that if the 
right wing was driven from the very 
ſtrong ground on which it was poſted, 
by falling back to the heights of Tan- 
nenkirch, it would gain another ſtrong 
ſituation, not indeed ſo connected with 
the left wing, between Schilingen and 
Steinſtadt, but well ſecured by the 


About an 
Engliſh mile in the rear of the central | 
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|| high and almoſt unatackable hill, he- 


tween Tannenkirch and Liel, 

An attempt to force Moreau out of 
this potition, by marching a very ſtrong 
column through the mountains, on the 
left bank of the Chandern, and through 
Wiſenthal, ſo as the communication 
of the republicans with their bridge 
at Hunningen, might have been threa. 
tend, would have been too tedious 
an operation, and attended with the 
greateſt difficulty, as the roads were 
rendered bad by the rains. The arch- 
duke therefore, reſolved to attack 
Moreau's right wing, and if poflible 
to diſlodge it from the hills, where it 
was ſo ſtrongly poſted ; upon the ſuc- 
ceſs of this attack, he-intended if the 
republicans ſtill perſevered in main- 
taining their poſition, to have proceed- 
ed on the next day to attack them, on 
the heights behind the ravine of Red- 
lingen. The attempt was conſidered 
to be perilous in the extreme, but 
every exertion was expected from the 
ſpirit of the Imperialiſts, and the gai- 
lant examples they had given on the 
moſt trying occaſions, with the inſtances 
of courage and ability ſhown by the 
archduke while he commanded, had 
filled the troops with degrees of con- 
fidence, in an attachment to his royal 
highneſs, which were carried up to 
enthuſiaſm. 

The preparations for the attack were 
as follow : The Auſtrians were divided 
into four principal columns, the firſt on 
the right, conliſted of the prince of 
Conde's corps, commanded by him- 
ſelf; the advanced guard of which 
was led by the duke de _— the 
ſecond column conſiſted of nine bat, 
talions and twenty-ſix ſquadrons, 4 
by the prince of Furſtenberg: the thir 


led 


conſiſted of eleven battalions and 3 
brigade of cavalry, under general 


2 
Tour: 


Tour: the fourth column conſiſted of 
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the whole advanced guard, command- | 
ed by general Nauendorf. The two 


fir columns were to employ Moreau, 


ſo as to hinder him from detaching | 
conſiderably out of his left wing, but 


not ſo as to attack the main poſition 
of it; the ground from Sitengen to the 
Rhine, being too ſtrong for ſuch a ma— 


— ——2—ä6—̃ — 


were to make the real attack on the 


French right wing, and endeavour to 
get round its flank. The prince of 
Conde's column aſſembled at Neu— 
burgh, and advanced to Steinſtadt, 
which village they attacked and car- 
ried, maintaining it with great firmneſs 
the whole day, though entirely com- 
manded by the left of the enemy's 
poſition, The prince of Furſtenburg's 
column aſſembled at Mulheim, and 
advanced to Schilingen, then took poſ- 
ſellion of the heights oppoſite the 
enemy's poſition, beyond Schilingen, 
and maintained them under a ſevere 
canonade. General La Tour's column 
marched from V ogeſheim through Fald- 
berg, then the right of it attacked the 
French in the vineyards, between Feld- 
berg and Schilingen, while the left 
drove them out of Eckenheim, then 
paſſed the ravine and attacked the 
woody hills behind it. The nature of 
the ground was ſuch, that both theſe 
attacks met with the moſt obſtinate 
reliſtance, but at length the right of 
this column ſucceeded in forcing the 
enemy to quit the vineyards, and re- 
tire behind Liel ; while the - left of it, 
alter driving them out of a great part 
of the wood, took a. poſition with its 
right flank to Nieder Eckenheim, and 
ts left extending towards Petterbuch. 

General Nauendorf's column had pre- 

ceded general La T our's, as far as 

eldberg, from whence it took to the 
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| left, along the foot of the mountain, 
where the caſtle of Burgleim ſtands; 
it then divided into ſeveral columns, 
one of theſe attacked the village of 
Sitzenkirchen, and. aſter carrying it, 
deſcended by the ravines above-de- 
ſcribed, toward Candern. Another 
column of more conliderable force, 
was commanded by general Nauen- 


nenvre. The third and fourth columns dorf in perſon, being to the left of the 


tormer. He attacked the ſtrong heights, 
ſituated between the ravine of Sitzen- 
kirchen and that of the Candern, 
gaining poſſeſſion of them after much 
oppolition ; he arrived immediately 
above the town of Candern. Another 
column being the third, under general 
Morefield, compoſed of light infantry 
and huſſars, drove the enemy from the 
heights, which were ſtrong and woody, 
to the right of Sitzenkirchen, and took 
poſſeſſion of all the high ground, be- 


tween Candern and Feverbach, which 


forms a part of the chain, running be- 
tween the heads of the ravines; and is 
conected with the high mountain be- 
tween Tannenkirk and Liel; by means 
whereof general Morefield was able 
to eſtabliſh a communication with ge- 
neral La Tour's left. The French 
were now driven from the village of 
Candern; but general Nauendorf's 
corps having been on march all night, 
owing to the badneſs of the roads, ren- 
dered almoſt unpaſſable in the moun- 
tains, had not been able to commence 
their attack until two in the afternoon, 
when all ſucceeded as before-menti- 
oned, But a thick miit followed by a 
violent ſtorm, which continued till 


dark, put an end to this action, when 
the operations of that day, had com- 
pleatly prepared for the attack of Tan- 
nerkirchen on the next; which the 
enemy foreſeeing did not chooſe to ' 


await it, but retreated in the night, 
and 
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and on the 27th, croſſed the Rhine at 


lunningen. 

Upon the French army's recroſſing 
this river, the fortreſs of Khel was in- 
veſted, and the trenches opened be- 
fore it, upon the right bank of the 
Kinſzig, on the 22d of November, 
ſome attempts were made by the 
French, to raiſe the ſiege with no 
great effect, and Khel was ſurrendered 
to the Imperialiſts on the 10th of 
January, after a ſiege of forty-nine 
days. But the fortune of war in Italy, 
where Buonaparte commanded was 
againſt them, during the courſe of 
1797, and continued till the ſurrender 
of Mantua. ; 

The public buſineſs in the Britiſh 
houſe of commons, had been ſo fre- 
quently interrupted, by motions for 
making peace with France, that lord 
Malmſbury was ſent to Paris for the 
purpoſe of negotiation, who being re- 
quired to ſpecifiy. by name, the objects 
of mutual conceſſion, at laſt produced 
the following terms, propoſed by the 
Britiſh cabinet. 

The principle already eſtabliſhe 
between the two governments, as the 
baſis of negotiation is founded on 
reſtitutions to be made by his Britannic 
majeſty to France, in compenſation of 
the arrangements to which that power 
may conſent, in order to fatisfy the 
juſt pretenſions of the allies of that 
king, and preſerve the political balance 
of Europe. 

In order to accompliſh thoſe objects 
m a manner the moſt complete, and 
to offer a freſh proof of his majeſty's 
fincere wiſh, for the re-eſtabliſhment 
of general tranquility; his majeſty 
would propoſe that there ſhould be 
given to this principle on each fide, 
all the latitude of which it may be 
ſuſceptible. | , 
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His majeſty demands therefore, 

I. The reſtitution to his majeſty the 
emperor and king of all his dominion; 
in the ſtate as before the war. : 

Secondly, The re-eſtabliſhment of 
peace, between the Germanic empire 
and France, by a ſuitable arrangement, 
conformable to the reſpective intereſts, 
and the general peace of Europe. 
This arrangement to be negotiated 
with his Imperial majeſty, as conſtitu— 
tional head of the empire, either by 
intervention of the king, or immedi. 
ately as his Imperial majeſty ſhall 
prefer. 

Thirdly, The evacuation of Italy by 
the French troops, with an engagement 
not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of that country, which ſhould be re- 
eſtabliſhed as far as poſſible, in the 
ſtate it was before the war. 

In the courſe of the negotiation, a 
more decided diſcuſſion may be enter- 
ed into of the farther meaſures, which, 
it may be proper to adopt, reſpecting 
the objects of theſe three articles, in 
order to the providing effectually for 
the future ſecurity of the reſpeCtive 
limits and poſſeſſions, and for the 
maintenance of general tranquility. 

II. With regard to the other allies 
of his Britannic majeſty, his majeſty 
demands, that there be reſerved to her 
majeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, 
a full and unlimited power of taking 
part in the negotiation, whenever ſhe 
may thing fit, or of acceding to the 
definitive treaty, and thereby returning 
to a ſtate of peace with France. 

III. His majeſty alſo demands, that 
her moſt faithful majeſty the queen 0 
Portugal, my be comprehended in this 
negotiation, and may return to a ſtate 
of peace with France, without any 
ceſſion or burthenſome condition on 
either ſide. 
| IV. On 


IV. On theſe conditions, his majeſty 
offers to France, the entire and unre- 
ſorved reſtitution of all the conqueſts 
he has made on that power, in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, propoſing at the ſame 
time, that a mutual underſtanding 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, as to the means 
of ſecuring for the future, the tranquility 
of the twonations, and for conſolidating 
as much as poſhble, the advantages of 


their reſpective poſſeſſions. His ma- 


jeſty offers in like manner the reſtitu— 
tion of the iſlands of St. Pierre, and 
Miquelon, and of the fiſhery of New- 
foundland in the ſtate as before the 
war, 

V. In all caſes of ceſſions or reſtitu- 
tions which may come in queſtion, in 
the courſe of this negotiation, there 
ſhould be granted on each fide, to all 
individuals, the moſt unlimited right 
to withdraw with their families and 
property, and to ſell their land or other 
immoveable poſſeſſion ; and adequate 
arrangements ſhould alſo be made in the 
courſe of this negotiation, for the re- 
moval of all ſequeſtrations, and for the 
ſatisfaction of all juſt claims, which in- 
dividuals on either fide may have 
upon the reſpective governments. 

(Signed) | 
MALMSBURY. 


To this open avowal of what the 
Britiſh court had to propoſe, the French 
miniſter De la Croix, returned this 
ſhort unſatisfactory anſwer. 

he underſigned miniſter for foreign 
affairs, is charged by the executive di- 
rectory, to anſwer lord Malmſbury's 
wo notes, of the 27th and 29th 
— that the executive directory 
ry. men to no propoſals contrary to 
n the laws, and to the 
entice which bind the republic ; and 

ord Malmſbury announces in every 
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| communication, that he is in want of 
the advice of his court, from it refults 
that he acts a part merely pathve in 
the negotiation, which renders his pre- 
ſence at Paris uſeleſs. The under- 
ſigned is farther charged, to give him 
notice to depart from Paris in forty- 
eight hours, with all the perſons who 
have accompanied and followed him, 
and to quit as expeditiouſly as poſſible 
the territory of the republic. The 
underſigned declares, moreover, in the 
name of the executive directory, that 
if the Britiſh nation is defirous of 
peace, the executive directory is ready 
to follow the negotiations, according 
to the baſis laid down in the preſent 
note, by the reciprocal channel of 
couriers, 
(Signed) 
Ca. DE LA CROIX. 


This peremptory order of the French 
directory, that lord Malmſbury ſhould 
quit Paris with his ſuite, in the ſpace 
of forty-eight hours, together with the 
| weak pretence upon which that order 
was grounded, by repreſenting Jord 
Malmſbury as only a paſſive inſtrument 
in the negotiation, becauſe he had 
waited in the courſe of it for inſtructions 
from the Britiſh court gives us a new 
phenomenon in politics, which never 
occured before in any negotiation be- 
tween ſtates independant of each other. 
Lord Malmfbury had been urged to 
give in, ultimate propoſals from his 
court, which he had received and pre- 
ſented as their accredited miniſter, ſo 
far from being paſſive in this caſe, he 
actually exhibited final propoſals as 
the baſis of future proceedings: and 
no ſpecies of chicanery could furniſh the 
ſhadow of a pretence to conſider him 
as a paſſive inſtrument in the bulinels. 


|| The pretence too of conſidering him 


as 
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as ſuch, was equally applicable to De 


la Croix, who was certainly the paſſive 
inſtrument of communicating the 
anſwer and order of the directory, to 
the Britiſh ambaſſador, with this re— 
markable difference, that he could 
know the ſentiments of the directory 
much ſooner, than lord Malmibury 
thoſe of the Britiſh court. The con- 
cluſion of this abrupt affair is more pre- 
peſterous than the premiſes, for if lord 
Malmſbury's communication was judg- 
. ed by the directory, a proper batis for 
continuing the negotiation, by the in— 
- tervention of couriers, De la Croix 
being herein only the paſſive inſtru— 
ment of communication; how could 
the ſending of couriers reciprocally 
forward the negotiation, all of whom, 
though carriers of diſpatches only, 
muſt have been equally accredited by 
both governments, and furniſned with 
full powers to treat concerning their 
reſpective intereſts, or they might have 
been rejected as no more than paſſive 
inſtruments. 

This peremptory concluſion of the 
affair was laid before the houſe of 
commons, where the members who 
had propoſed treating of peace, were 
in ſome degree filenced by the inſolent 
treatment and haſty diſmiſſion of lord 
Malmſbury; nothing remained to keep 
the oppoſition in countenance but the 
contemptible exibition of a caricature 
print publiſhed on the occaſion, where 
lord Malmſbury 1s repreſented as lord 
Mum, intimating that he had been a 
dumb negociator, when the final pro- 
poſals of the Britiſh court had been 
plainly and ultimately ſtated by him, 
in ſuch a manner as to evince to all 
the world the ſincerity of the Britiſh 
cabinet in treating for peace. 

In the ſhort ſpace of five days from 
lord Malmſbury's haſty diſmiſhon, a 


| 


made priſoners. 


never attempted a landing. 
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French fleet con ſiſting of eight hs 
two deckers, and nine others of die 
terent claſſes, anchored in Bantry Buy 
Ireland ; which circumſtance, together 
with their encouragement of the re. 
bellion exciting there, by their avoy. 
ed partizans, was a full proof that they 
were not ſeriouſly dif;,ofed to make 
peace This fleet remained in Banjry 
Bay till the evening of the 27th, when 
they quitted that ſtation, not having 
attempted to land. From their firl: 
appearance, general Dalrymple, com- 
manding officer of that dittrict, colled. 
ed a conſiderable force to repel the 
enemy if they ſhould attempt a landing. 

The yeomanry and volunteer corps 
diſplayed the utmoſt zeal and alacrity 
in undertaking the guards, at thoſe 
places, from whence the regular troops 


| were withdrawn, and the geveral 


readineſs of all ranks to forward ihe 
preparations for defence, left no doubt 
of the event, in caſe the French had 
ventured to land. In particular the 
ſpirit, activity and exertion of Richard 
White, Eſq. of Seafield Park, deſerved 
the higheſt commendation. 

The weather during their ſtay, and 
when they left the bay, was tempeſiu- 
ous, and an officer with ſeven men be- 
ing driven on ſhore in a boat were 
The officer was con- 
veyed to Dublin, and upon his exam. 
nation, ſtated, that the fleet conlilted 
in all of about 50 ſail on leaving breß, 
having an army of 25,000 men en 
board, commanded by general Hoche, 
deſtined for a deſcent upon Ireland. 

In the beginning of January, pari ot 
the French fleet appeared again 1. 
Bantry Bay, and a farther part had 
been ſeen off the Shannon, but both 
diviſions quitted their ſtations and put 
to ſea, on the 2d of that month 4d 


The 
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The diſpoſitions of the people where | 


the troops aſſembed to oppoſe a landing 
of the French, were as favourable as 
ofible, and the greateſt loyalty was 
manifeſted throughout the kingdom. 
In the ſouth and weſt where the troops 
were in motion, they were met by peo- 
ple of all deſcription, with proviſions 
and accommodations, to facilitate their 
march, and every demonſtration was 
eiven of zeal and order to oppoſe the 
enemy, in places where it could be 
{uppoſed a deſcent might be attempted. 
While this was yet to be attempted, 
captain Lumſdale, of the. Polyphemus, 
one of vice admiral Kingſmilt's ſqua- 
dron, took and brought into Cork, La 
Tortue, a French frigate, of 44 guns 
625 men, including the , troops on 
board. He alſo captured a large 


tranſport full of troops, which being 
very leaky, and a ſtormy night coming 


on, captain Lumſdale, was prevented 
from ſecuring, but from many ſignals 
of diſtreſs made by her, and the captain's 
ability to render any aſſiſtance, he 
had every reaſon to apprehed muſt 
have gone down during the night. 
The priſoners captured on board La 
Fortue informed him, the La Scœvola, 
another large French frigate, had re- 
cently foundered at ſea, and all her 
crew periſhed. 

Nothing could exceed the ardor of 
the troops to march and engage the 
enemy, both regulars and militia, ſo 
that if a landing had taken place, they 
would doubtleſs have diſplayed the 
utmoſt fidelity. When the flank com- 
pames of the Antrim were ordered 
upon ſervice, the whole regiment to a 
man turned out, with the greateſt 


cagernels to march, and the Devon- 


3 regiment declared to a man, they 
vould ſtand or fall by their officers. 
hen the army was to march, the 
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weather was extremely ſevere, a pro- 
portion of ſpirits was therefore ordered 
them on their rout, and 4d. a day to be 
aid to their wives till their return; 
and during their march the utmoſt at— 
tention was paid to accommodate 
them by the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages through which they paſ— 
ſed, fo that in many places the pro- 
viſions prepared for them were not 
conſumed. Roads which in ſome parts 
the ſnow had rendered unpaſſable, 
were cleared by the peaſantry ; poor 
people thared their pottatoes with 
them, and dreſſed their meat without 
any demand of payment. A very par- 
ticular inſtance of this kind occurred 
in the town of Banagher, where no 
gentleman or capital farmer reſided to 
ſet them an example. At Carlow a 
conſiderable ſubſcription was made 
for the troops as they paſſed on; at 
Limeric and Cork every exertion was 
made to facilitate the conveyance of 
artillery and baggage, by giving pre- 
miums to the carmen. In the town 
of Galway, which, ior a ſhort time was 
left with a garriſon much too ſcanty, 
the zeal and ardor of the inhabitant 
made up that deficiency. 
Government derived the moſt ef- 
fectual aſſiſtance from armed yeomanry; 
noblemen and gentry of the firſt rank 
and property vied in exerting them— 
ſelves at head of their corps; much of 
the eſcort duty was performed by them. 
In Cork, Limeric, and Galway, they 
took garriſon duty. The Dublin 
merchants, many of the firſt eminence, 
marched 16 Irith miles with a convoy 
of arms to the north, whither 1t was 
conducted by reliefs of yeomanry. The 
number of yeomanry fully appointed 
and on diſcipline in Dublin only, ex- 
ceeded 2000, of which number 400 
were horſe. The number of corps 
approved 
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approved of by government were 440, || command of general Abererombie and 


excluſive of Dublin ; and their groſs 
amount was nearly 25,000 men. 

Many excellent inſtances of loyalty 
have appeared. An uſeful impreſſion 
was made upon the minds of the lower 
Catholics, by a judicious addreſs from 
Dr. Moylan, the titular biſhop of Cork. 
Lord Kenmare ſpared no expence to 
aſſiſt the commanding officer in his 
neighbourhood, and. took into his own 
demeſne a great many cattle, which 
had been driven from the coaſt. And 
the earl of Ormond, when his regi- 
ment was returned as part of the gar- 
riſon of Dublin, ſolicited with ſuch zeal 
and ardour a command in the flank 
companies, that the lord lieutenant 
granted his requelt. 

Such characteriſtic forwardneſs of 
individuals, and even of the whole 
country, to repel a deſcent of the 
French, might, in ſome degree, prevent 
it, and cauſe the United Iriſh, as their 
partiſans call themſelves, to riſe ſooner, 
before their plans were perfected. For 
it appeared from papers which were 
ſeized, that they expected the French 
as their friends, at Bantry Bay; and, 


no doubt, had perſuaded them that 


the whole kingdom would rife on their 
appearance. This in fact was the caſe, 
but not to receive them as friends: on 
the contrary, as enemies, whoſe prin- 
ciples and practices were held in ge- 
neral deteſtation. And the alarm ſpread 
through Ireland, proved a means of 
arming ſuch a force as was neceſſary 
to cruſh the rebellion, which was then 
hatching, and very ſoon to burſt out 


with a terrible exploſion, ſo as to re- 


quire all the zeal and patriotiſm above 
deſcribed, to counteract it. | 
The Spaniſh iſland of Trinidad was 
ſurrendered on the 18th of February, 
1797, to his majeſty's forces, under the 


| 


rear admiral Harvey, The fleet, with 
the forces deſtined for this ſervice 
ſailed from Curiago upon the mornins 
of the 15th, and entered the gulph ot 
Paria on the 16th in the afternoon 
where a Spaniſh admiral was at anchor 
with four ſail of the line and a frigate, 
under cover of Gaſpar Granda, an 
iſland which was fortified. 

The Britith ſquadron worked up, and 
anchored oppoſite to, and nearly within 
gun-ſhot of the Spaniſh ſhips. The 
trigates and tranſports were ordered to 
anchor higher up the bay, at the dif- 
tance of about five miles from the town 
of Port de Eſpagne; and the diſpoſition 
was immediately made for landing the 
next morning, and to commence a ge- 
neral attack upon the town and (hips 
of war. But at two in the morning of 
the 17th, the Spaniſh ſhips were per- 
ceived to be on fire, and burnt furi- 
ouſly, ſo. that one line of battle ſhip 
only eſcaped the conflagration. This 
was taken poſſeſſion of at day-break, 
by boats from the fleet, which found 
the enemy had evacuated the iſland and 
poſts in that quarter. | 

Thus diſappointed in their expected 
capture of the ſhips, the general and 
admiral turned their whole attention 
to an attack of the town. Troops were 
immediately landed, and as ſoon 2s ? 
few hundreds were on ſhore, about 
four miles weſtward of the town, the) 
advanced, meeting with little or no fe. 
ſiſtance, and were maſters of Port de 
Eſpagne and its environs, two {mal 
forts excepted. But in the morning, © 
capitulation was made by the govern”, 
Don Chacon. In conſequence of this, 
all the Spaniſh troops were made pr 
ſoners of war, and the whole colony 
ceded to his Britannic majeſty. is 

This acquiſition was made with 15 
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Io; of one life only, that of lieutenant 
Villaneuve, of the 8th regiment of 
foot, who was brigade major to general 
Homepech, and died of his wounds ; 
no other perſon being wounded. The 
Snaniſh conſiſted of royal artillery one 
captain, one lieutenant, and 43 non 
commiſſioned drummers and privates ; 
engineers, one brigadier, two captains, 
one ſubaltern ; Trinidad regiment, two 
lieutenant colonels, two captains, 15 
ſubalterns, one adjutant, two enſigns, 
one ſurgeon, one chaplain, with 504 
non commiſſion officers, drummers, and 
private men. One French lieutenant 
colonel, three captains, one ſubaltern, 
and two engineers of the ſame nation 
ſurrendered ; and there were 50 men 
ſick in the general hoſpital. 

The naval officers, with their crews, 
which ſurrendered were, one chet de 
eſcadre, one brigadier, five captains of 
line of battle ſhips, three captains of 
frigates, ſeven lieutenants of the line, 
74 officers of other deſcriptions, mak- 
ing in the whole 91 officers, with 581 
marines, and 1032 ſeamen, making 
upon the whole 1613 ſeamen and ma- 
rines.. A large quantity of ſtores were 
found ; among other articles, entrench- 
ing tools ſufficient for 500 men. The 
ordnance, ammunition, &c. captured 
were, 32 large braſs cannon, 46 iron 
ditto, 17,600 looſe round ſhot, 68,600 
looſe iron balls, 1470 canvas cartridges, 
88 barrels of powder 100 weight each, 
78,518 muſket cartridges, 3225 muſ— 
kets with ſteel ramrods and bayonets, 
142,000 muſket flints, with cartouch 
boxes, ſpades, hoes, and a ſuitable 
proportion of ſide- arms, beſides ſmall 
ordnance articles. The proviſions con- 
liſted of 631 whole barrels of American 
four, 59 half barrels ditto, with 154 


tierces of rice. The Spaniſh ſhips of 


war 2 the San Vincent, of 84 guns, 
5 


l 


— 


(Admiral's ſnip) burnt; the Guillardo, 
of 74 guns, burnt; the Arrogante, of 
74 guns, burnt; the San Damaſo, of 
74 guns, brought off by boats from 
the Britiſh ſquadron. The Santa Ca- 
ſella frigate of 32 guns, alſo burnt. ' 


The-ifland of Trinidad is one of the 


Antilla's, fituated at the ſouth weſtern 
entrance of the Mexican gulph, oppo- 
ſite to the main land, and New Anda- 
luſia, at the north of the great river 
Oroonoco, where it diſembogues itſelf 
into the ſea. The ſoil is very fertile, 
but the population very inconſiderable. 
The interior part of it is covered with 
extenſive foreſts of trees, enormous for 
their bulk; one kind of which is ſo 
large, that canoes capable of contain- 
ing 40 men, have been made of one 
log only. From this tree, planks have 
been procured very uſeful in ſhip- 
building. The ſoil naturally produces 
maize, and uſeful vegetables, with a 
great variety of fruits. Fiſh and game 
are plentiful. It is owing to this ex- 
ceeding great plenty that the few inha- 
bitants are indolent, being ſo averſe to 
employment, as to import American 
flour and rice, for proviſion to their 
garriſon and ſhipping, when the na- 
tural produce of the ſoil might be more 
than ſufficient, if any labour and care 
was expended either in gathering in 
the fruits, or clearing the ground of 
this fertile iſland, which 1s 75 miles in 
length, and 55 in breadth. 
pital is called San Joſeph. The iſland 
was diſcovered by Columbus, ſo early 
as 1498 ; but the court of Madrid paid 
no attention to it, till the year 1535. 
It has never experienced ſuch hurri- 
canes as deſolate the Carribees, or what 
are termed by us the Weſt India iſlands, 
The climate is by no means ſo un- 


healthy as its ſituation near the equa- 


tor might be ſuppoſed. Being ſubject 
X x to 
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May to the end of October, the drought 


of the remaining part of the year is no 


great inconvenience, becauſe the coun- 
try 1s well watered, though without 
navigable rivers. Earthquakes are ra- 
ther frequent, but are never calami- 
tous. Mountains cover one third of 
its ſurface ; the other parts are in ge- 
neral ſuſceptible of a plentiful produce 
on cultivation. What may be conli- 
dered as the moſt valuable circumſtance 
of this acquiſition to Britain, is this, 
that the weſtern coaſt of Trinidad offers 
a fine road for ſhipping of conſiderable 
depth, and ſo capacious, that the 
largeſt fleet may anchor there, and lie 
in perfect ſafety through every ſeaſon of 
the year. 

Numerous were the prizes captured 
from the enemies of Britain in the courſe 
of this year, 1797 ; for being then at 
war with Spain and the Dutch, as well 
as France, our cruiſers had been mul- 
tiplied, and enjoyed a more extenſive 
range for their operations. We ſhall 
give a ſuccinet account of their ſucceſs 
in making captures, obſerving the 
dates of each in order as they took 
place. 

The Magicienne, under the orders 
of admiral Harvey, in the Weſt Indies, 
captured the French corvette called La 
Cert Volant, with delegates on board, 
from the ſouthern department of Saint 
Domingo to the legiſlative body, and 
concealed diſpatches to the directory; 
alſo the French corvette L'Africane, 
of 18 guns, and 99 men, was captured. 
The Reſource and Mermaid, under or- 
ders of rear admiral fir Hyde Parker, 
ſtationed at Jamaica, captured off Saint 
Domingo a French brig called Le 
Gen. Levean, of 16 guns, and 80 men; 
alſo, a Dutch brig and Spaniſh ſchooner. 
The Dutch brig had ſeveral thouſand 


| deſtroyed the 
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to frequent rains, from the middle of 


dollars on board, and a valuable care 
of dry goods. The Spaniſh veſſel was 
laden with hides. Rear admiral Har. 
vey's ſquadron likewiſe detained 12 
Spaniſh veſſels, and recaptured eight. 
Captain Barton, in his majeſty's ſhip 
the Lapwing, captured off Montſerat 
a French privateer called the Maria 
Topaze, of 10 guns, and 68 men, be— 
longing to Guadaloupe. And captain 
Fellows, in his majeſty's ſhip the 
Alarm, captured the Galo Spanith bri- 


| gantine, carrying 18 ſix-pounder guns, 
fix ſwivels, and 124 men, bound to 
Trinidad, and having on board 80,335 
dollars, and ſome proviſions for the 
iſland. 


On the 7th of January, his majeſty's 


| ſhip Bellona, took the French ſchooner 
| privateer La Legere, of fix guns, and 


48 men, to windward of Deſiada; and, 
in company with the Babet, drove ano- 
ther and a brig on ſhore on that iſland, 


| Captain Wittman, in the Sufliſante, 


captured off the Start the French pri- 
vateer La Buonaparte, of 14 guns. 


| Two other privateers were then cap- 
| tured in the Weſt Indies. 


The Grey- 
hound revenue cutter alſo captured a 


new French cutter privateer on the 
22d of March, from Havre three days, 


but had taken nothing. Captain Kent, 
of the Dover armed tranſport, took à 
Spaniſh brig on the 13th of February. 
She was called the Magulanes, bound 
to Buenos Ayres. with diſpatches, 
pierced for 18 guns, a very fine copper- 
bottomed veſſel. His majeſty's {hips 
Jupiter and Sceptre, cruiling off the 
Mauritius, captured three ſmall veſſels. 
The Creſcent, Brave, and Spynx, were 
detached from the Cape of Good Hope 
to look into Foul-point and Auguſtine 
bay. They returned on the 13th of Ja- 
nuary, having —_— five veſſels, and 


rench ſettlement at 
Foul- 
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Foul point in Madagaſcar, where they 
had a large depot of ſtores for trading 
with the natives, which muſt greatly 
diſtreſs the enemy, as the iſland of Mau- 
ritius draws a principal ſupply of pro- 
viſions from that place. In April, 
lieutenant Elliot, of the Plymouth arm- 
ed lugger, captured Le Amitie, a 
French privateer of 14 guns, fix of 
which they had thrown overboard. 
And about the ſame time, the Spitfire 
ſloop of war took the Bons Amis, for- 
merly the Endeavour of Fowey : this 
privateer carried fix guns, and 32 men. 
Lieutenant Sharp, in the Dover cutter, 
alſo captured the Gard de Loup, a 
French cutter privateer, with two 
three-pounders, ſome ſwivels, and 28 
men. January the 8th, the Zephyr, 
being part of a convoy at ſea, was per- 
mitted by the commodore to chace a 
ſtrange brig, which captain Laurie, her 
commander, took and brought into the 
convoy. She proved to be the Re- 
fleche privateer, of 12 guns, and 67 
men, out 33 days from Bayonne, on 
her firſt cruiſe, quite new, victualled 
for two months, and equipped com- 
pletely. 

Captain Digby, of the Aurora, took 
in March the Neptune French priva- 
teer, of 16 guns, and 90 men. And 
captain Bligh, of the King's-fiſher 
tloop, captured the French privateer 
Le General, of 14 guns, and 104 men. 
The Neptune had taken the brig Swift, 
of Plymouth, and a brig from Liver- 
pool, with a ranſomer on board for 
1500 ſterling. The Nancy revenue 
cutter, with only ten men on board, 
and one ſwivel gun, took the French 
privateer Daphne, of Cherbourg, 33 
tons, with two carriage, two ſwivel 
guns, and 25 men: ſhe was marked 
on the ſtern, Vigilant of Guernſey ; a 
deception then frequent, to draw Bri- 


tiſh trading veſſels within the reach of 


ſuch contemptible cruiſers guns. 

The Spitfire, captain Seymour, took 
and carried into Plymouth, L'Amiable 
Nannette, a French privateer of Nantz, 
mounting 14 guns, with 69 men; and 
the Trompeule ſchooner, of fix guns, 
and 40 men, from Morlaix. Captain 
Martin, of the Irreſiſtable, in company 
with the Emerald, captured in Cancal 
bay, near Trafalga, the Elona and 
Ninfa, two Spanith frigates, carrying 
36 guns, and 320 men, each. Captain 
Morris, of the Boſton, captured off 
Cape Finiſterre L'Enfant de la Patrie, 
a French privateer of 16 guns, and 120 
men. Alſo, Lieutenant Dent, in the 
Spider ſchooner, brought into Ply- 
mouth the Filibuſtier French privateer, 
of 14 guns, and 70 men. Captain 
White, of the Veſtal frigate, captured 
the- Jalouſe national corvette, of 20 

uns, 16 mounted, with 153 men. A 
mall ſquadron, under Sir Edward Pel- 
lew, captured the French ſhip La 
Nouvelle Eugenie, of 16 guns, and 120 
men; alſo Le Baſque French privateer, 
of 8 guns, and 50 men. Captain Hal- 
ſtead, in the Phoenix, took the Le 
Epiegle French lugger, and retook a 
brig her prize, near Waterford. And 
Captain Drew, in the Cerberus, upon 
his return from convoying the New- 
foundland and Weſt India flects, cap- 
tured La Dunkerquoiſe French thip 
of war, mounting 18 guns, with 100 
men. 

To theſe captures in April, may be 
added the deſtruction of the Harmonie, 
a French frigate, of 44 guns, in NMleſti— 
que bay, by her crew, who ran her on 
ſhore, and ſet her on fire, to hinder the 
capture of that ſhip by the Thunderer 
and Valiant, under the orders of ad- 
miral Sir Hyde Parker, in the Welt 


Indies; who ſent thoſe ſhips to cut her 


X x 2 out, 


2 1 
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out, if they could diſcover her, as ſhe 
had been forced out by the directory, 
to convoy a number of American veſ- 
ſels, loaden with proviſions, which 
their privateers had captured, to Cape 
Francois. Upon this intormation, the 
admiral cauſed the road of Jean Rabel 
to be examined ; and finding fourteen 
veſſels of that deſcription were there; 
he ordered captain Pigot, of the Her- 
mione, in conjunction with the Mer— 
maid, to fall in with the Drake and 
Penelope, which joined them, toge- 
ther with the Quebec at ſun-ſet, on 
the 19th of April. 

Captain Pigot as commodore, find- 
ing the wind very light and a current 
ſetting againſt them, judged that the 
ſhips could not gain the. road of Jean 
Rabel before day-light, and ſtood off 
the land till three in the afternoon of 
the 20th, to prevent any ſuſpicion of 
his deſign, and determined to bring off 
the veſſels with boats by ſurprize in 
the night. The ſeveral captain's made 
preparations for that purpoſe, and 
ſtood in with a proportion of fail, ſo 
as to be cloſe in ſhore to the eaſtward 
of the road, before the land-wind came 
off. This manceuvre ſucceeded to 
captain Pigot's wiſh, and the ſhips 
kept running down weſtward, until 
they were about two miles from the 
road, where the captured veſſels lay; 
the boats were then ſent in with direc— 
tions to keep cloſe in ſhore, till they 
could diſcover them, it being then 
dark, ſo that they could not be ſeen 
from the frigates, which followed them 
under an eaſy fail, keeping about a 
mile from the ſhore, to draw the ene- 
my's attention off from the attempt of 
the boats. About one of the o'clock 
at night, captain Pigot perceived by a 
fire of muſquetry, that the boats were 
diſcovered, but not before they had 


| 
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many of the veſſels in poſſeſſion, and 


one of them actually under way, The 
batteries immediately opened on our 
frigates, and their fire was occalionally 
returned till four o'clock, when all the 
veſſels were in our poſſeſſion, and 
ſtanding out with the land- breeze, ex- 
cept two row-boats, ſo high hawled 
up on the beach, that they could not 
bring them off. The American veſſels 
retaken, were the ſhip Polly, from 
Portland to the Mole, with lumber 
and porter : the brig Two Siſters, from 
New York to Port au Prince, with 
four and cheeſe : brig Sally, from 
Philadelphia to the Mole, with bread 
flour; all taken off Jean Rabel, by the 
Ventrouvie privateer. The brig Abio— 
na, from Baltimore to the Mole, in 
ballaſt, and ſchooner Columbia, from 
New Providence to Rhode IIIand, 
taken of Jean Rabel, by two row- 
boats, in ballaſt : ſchooner Juno, from 
New York to Port au Prince, with 
coffee, taken off Tortuga, by a priva- 
teer: ſchooner Citizen Snowhill, from 
Baltimore to Mariegallant, laden with 
flour, &c. Induſtry, from Newhaven 
to the Mole, in ballaſt, with a ſloop 
brought in by men belonging to the 
Drake, thought to have failed from 


the Mole. 5 
Upon the 6th of April, boats be- 


longing to his majeſty's ſhip Magict- 


enne, entered the harbour of Cape 


Roxo, and finding it was a great fe- 
ceptacle of French privateers, with 
their prizes; they captured, ſunk, 0r 
burnt thirteen ſquare riged veſlels, all 
in the port, but a Daniſh ſhip there. 
They alſo deſtroyed two batteries, at 
the enterance and head of the harbour, 


and did not loſe any man in the affair. 


Captain Pigot, in the Hermione, on 


the 22d of March, ſtood in to the 
paſſage of the iſland Zachoo, and the 


weſt-en 
Z 


_l — — fot Alith nnn, 3 
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weſt- end of Porto Rico, where he diſ- 
covered a brig and ſeveral veſſels at 
anchor, cloſe in ſhore, and brought 
the Hermione to an anchor, at about 
half a mile diſtant from them, and 
abreaſt of a battery which opened a 
fre on the ſhip, but was ſoon ſilenced 
by her guns. He then ſent boats to 
take poſſeſſion of the veſſels, which 
were aground, and although a fire of 
ſmall arms was kept up on them by 
the enemy, they brought all oft but 
two, which they ſunk. A Jandin 
then took place, to diſmount and ſpike 
the guns at the batteries, and this was 
effected without loſs of a man. The 
enemy had on his firſt appearance, 
taken away the ſails from the ſhips and 
diſmantled them, ſo that the captain 
ordered them to be burnt, all but the 
brig; they conſiſted of fifteen veſſels, 
tiree of them French privateers, the 
reſt their prizes. 

On the 1tl1th of March, captain 
rowke, of his majeſty's ſhip the 
Swallow, captured ,a contemptibly 
lmall privateer, out from Port au Paix, 
tour days, but had taken nothing; 
aud the captain of his majeſty's 
brig, Reſolution, captured another as 
contempiible, from Saint Maloe, and 
ad made no capture. In the courſe 
of this month of June, eighteen more 
rench, two Dutch, and three Spanith 
Pivateers were taken; a greater part 
vi the French too contemptible of 
"ce to be particularized.. But an: 
_ action of heutenant Hardy, is 

ell Worthy of detailing at length. 
an 
1 ; of the Lively, which in 
\ 7 Minerva, ſtood into 
if Ae Santa Crux, at the ifland 
ng an —_—_ — the captains ſee— 
22 rench brig, lying in the 

agreed in opinion that ſhe. might | 
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be cut out, and boats from both ſhips 
with a lieutenant in each, were ordered 
to attempt it; on the 29th of May at 
night, and lieutenant Hardy, as the 
ſenior officer had the command, but 
not waiting for night, he commenced 


in the afternoon, in which he was very 
oallantly ſupported by lieutenant's 
Bland, Hopkins, Buſhby, and Buckley, 
of the marines, in the Lively's boats, 
and lieutenant's Gage and Maling, in 
the Minerva's boats. Theſe under a 
ſmart fire of ſmall arms from the priva- 
teer, boarded her and cut her out, 
almoſt inſtantly, upon which the town 
was alarmed, ſo that a moſt general 
fire commenced of artillery and muſ- 
quetry, from every part of the garriſon, 
and a large ſhip lying in the harbour 
which continued without ceaſing for 
an hour, during which time the men 
were much expoſed in getting the brig 
under way and towing her out, there 
being little wind to favour them, but 
about four of the clock, they got out 
of danger from the batteries, with La 
Mutine, a French national corvatte, of 
12 guns, fix pounders, two thirty-ſix 
pounder caronades, with 113 men. 
The ſhips conducted her ſafe to the 
fleet of admiral the earl of St. Vincent, 
lying off Cadiz, who was ſo pleaſed 
with the heroiſm of ' lieutenant Hardy, 
that he took the Mutine into his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, and gave Mr. Hardy the 
command of her, who had been wound- 
ed with ſeveral others in this ſpirited 
action, but none were killed. To 
heighten theſe adventages gained by 
his majeſty's naval force, admiral Har- 
vey tranſmitted home a liſt of fifteen 
veſſels, captured or recaptured in the 
Weſt Indies, between the 18th of 
March, and in the following months 


of April and May. On the fame fta- 


tion, 


a moſt reſolute attack, at half paſt two | 
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tion, five French privateers were taken 
or deſtroyed, ſince the 25th of March; 
farther captures were anounced of the 
Ardour, a fine new ſhip, out of Bayone, 
carrying 16 guns, and 147 men, on 
the 10th of July, off Cape Clear, by 
the Santa Margareta, captain Parker; 
he alſo took the Victorine privateer, 
of Nantz, pierced for 16 guns, and 
manned with 82 men: a brig of ſix 
guns, and 24 men, was taken by the 
Eagle, captain Tyler, and La Con— 
queſtados, a privateer of 12 guns, with 
75 men, was taken by the Boſton, 
captain Morris. A Spaniſh letter of 
marque, alfo, called the San Joſeph, 
laden with wine, flour, and brandy, of 
16 guns, and 52 men, was taken by 


the Pallas, hon. captain Curzon, and | 
_ allo chaced two veſſels into the bay ot 


captain Honeman, in the Tiſiphone, 
took off the Dogger- bank, Le Proſpere, 
French privatcer, of 14 guns, and 73 
men. The Magnamine, recaptured 
the Charlottee, of Liverpool, and the 
Neptune, from Nova Scotia to Green- 
ock. Captain Gunter, of Nautilus 
floop, took a Dutch privateer, of fix 
guns, and 28 men; and captain Lake, 
of the Proſerpine, captured another 
Dutch privateer, of 10 guns, and 50 
men, with her prizes, an Engliſh ſhip 
and a brig. Captain Pearſon, of the 
Stork ſloop, took the Lynx lugger 
privateer, from Dunkirk, of 14 guns, 
and 50 men. The hon. captain de 
Courcey, in the Magnamine, captured 


off Cape Clear, Le Triton French pri- | 


vateer, of 10 guns, and 80 men; and 
captain Warren, of the Pomone, with 
a {mall ſquadron under his orders, on 
the 17th of July, attacked fourteen 
fail of veſſels under- convoy, eight of 


which my captured; and in the lat- 


ter end of July, lord Ranelagh, capt. 

of the Doris, after he had retaken two 

valuable Brazil ſhips, belonging to 
| d 
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board. 


Portugal, chaced and captured L. 
Dugai Trouin, a French ſhip of 20 x 
and 2 twelve-pounders, with 127 men. 

Captain Rowley, of his majeſty's 
ſhip Unite, captured the beginning of 
October, the national corvette, Le 
Converti, of 14 guns and 90 men, 
with diſpatches from Nantz, four dars 
out. She threw ten of her guns, in 
the chace, with the diſpatches over 
Captain O'Bryan, of the 
Childers floop, brought into Plymouth, 
the Furet, French privateer pierced 
for 14 guns and mounting 4 only, with 
50 men, a remarkable fleet failer, but 
had taken nothing. Captain Tyler, 
of the Aigle, in company with the 
Boſton, took two French privateers of 
eight guns, and 50 men cach; ther 


Lax, and ordered the lugger, one cf 
their prizes, to cut them out; one 0: 
them laden with rice, could not be 
brought off, the rice was therefore 
taken out and the veſſel burnt, the 
property was Spaniſh, bound to Co— 
runna. A fine copper ſheathed ſhip 
privateer, of 16 guns and 180 men, 
was brought into Cork, captured by 
his majeſty's ſhips Dryad and Potis 
ſhe held both ſhips a chace of forty 
leagues, and had taken the Indultry 
brig, from Newfoundland, bound to 
Liſbon, on the 17th of September, and 
on the 9th of October, took the brig 
Commerce, bound to Oporto, in ballalt. 
His majeſty's ſhips the Boadicea and 
Anſon, on the 19th of October, took 
the Zephyr, French brig privates, : 
eight guns and 70 men, new cappeled, 
from Nantz, had made no capture, 
They alſo recaptured on the 20th 0l 
October, the ſhip Eliza, under Amer 
can colours, from London, to the Cape 
of Good Hope; alſo the ſhip Jen, 
from Liverpool, to Virginia, taken 4 


the Hazard privateer, of Rochelle, 
after a defence which did honour to 
captain and crew. 

_ Eaware Pellew, of the Inde— 
fatigable, on the 14th of October, cap- 
tured off Teneriffe, the French nation— 
al brig, Le Ranger, of 14 guns and 
70 men, with diſpatches to the Wet 
Indies, which were deſtroyed, and on 
the 25th, after eight hours chace, took 
the French privateer L'Hyenne, of 
24 guns, 9 pounders, and 250 men. 
This thip bore down confidently on 
the Indefatigable, at firſt taking her to 
be a Portugueſe Indiaman, but finding 
her miſtake made off, and carried away 
her fore-top maſt in the chace, or her 
great fleetneſs of failing would have 
ſaved her; being in complete repair, 
and outfailing the Indefatigable, Cap- 
tain Pellew recommeneded her for 
his majeſty's ſervice, having been in it 
before as a poſt ſhip, and was in fact, 
the firſt ſhip taken of that rank in the 
preſent war. But in ballance of this, 
no leſs that 109 French privateers 
carrying 160 guns were taken by the 
Britiſh, from January 1ſ{ to Auguſt 1{ 
in this year, 1797. 

Captain Keate, in his majeſty's ſhip 
Boadicea, on the 17th of November, 
took the Railleur, a French privateer, 
of 20 guns and 160 men, quite new 
coppered, only one day from Rochelle; 
he alſo retook a brig with a valuable 
cargo. Capt. Drew,. of the Cerberus, 
captured in the beginning of Novem- 

er, the French privateer, L'Epervier, 
1 20 guns and 145 men. On the 
3th, he recaptured the Adelphia, from 
2 to London, prize to the above 
ip; and on the 14th, he took the 
nay ys French privateer, of 20 guns 
8 _ Both privateers copper 
He * » quite new, and prime ſailers. 
© allo chaſed the Buonaparte, of 32 
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guns, but carried all his ſteering fails 
and main top-gallant maſt in chaſe, ſo 
that ſhe was enabled to eſcape, after 
conſiderable damage from his bow- 
chaſe guns, ſhe threw all her guns 
overboard, and was therefore obliged 
to return, for the purpoſe of refitting. 
Captain Retalick, in his majeſty's ſloop, 
Le Bon Citoyenne, captured two 
French privateers, and two Spaniſh 
ſhips, in the Mediterranean; and a 
Spaniſh corvette, of 16 guns and 74 
men, was taken by a ſhip under or- 
ders of carl St. Vincent, on the 14th 
of November. An account was alſo 
ſent from the Blanche, at ſea, of a 
capture ſhe had made, of Le Courier, 
a French privateer, carrying 14 guns 
and 90 men, taken on the 20th of No- 


vember, at night, after a chaſe of three 


hours. Captain White, of his majeſty's 
brig the Sylph, recaptured ſeveral veſ- 
ſels taken on the 12th of November; 
the French crew in them reported, 
that they had belonged to the Felix 
privateer, from Nantz, of 14 guns, 


which was upſet in a ſudden. guſt of 


wind, on the 16th of November, at 


| night, and although not a quarter of a 


mile from her prize, none of her crew 
were ſaved, which conſiſted of 115 
men, beſides 20 Britiſh and American 
ſeamen taken out of her prizes. On 
the 21i{t of November, Captain Stirling, 
of the Jaſon frigate, captured off Bell- 


iſle, La Marie, a French privateer, of. 


14 guns and 60 men. 

The General Wolfe, merchant ſhip, 
had been captured, but her mate, a man 
and boy were left aboard, when the reſt. 
of her crew were taken into the priva- 
teer, the three left on board, over- 
powered the French, and forced them 
to work the veſſel into Cork. The 
mate's letter giving an account of this 
tranſaction, is fo fingular an 3 
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of blunt openneſs that we ſhall inſert 
it in his own words and ſtyle, thus 
lacanically addrefling his owners. 

] have to inform you, that the Ge- 
neral Wolfe, was taken on the 19th of 
October, by the Gironde, French pri- 
pateer, all the crew except myſelf, Sam 
Huſſey, and a boy were ſent on board 
the privateer, and twelve Frenchmen 
ſent on board our ſhip.—Gentlemen, 
I have the pleaſure to inform you, that 
on the 5th of November, I recaptured 
her, not a man killed or wounded. I 
made the Frenchmen work the ſhip as 
before, the French captain I kept cloſe 
confined, and on the 14th made land ; 
on the 18th, I ſent the priſoners, to 
Kinſale,—Gentlemen, I have the ſhip 
ſafely moored at White Point. Dated 
Cove of Cork, November the 18th.” 

This extraordinary inſtance of cour- 
age, in two men and a boy in recover- 

a ſhip from twelve Frenchmen, 


in 
— the gentlemen at Lloyd's, to 


ſubſcribe ten guineas to each of them, 
independent of any advantage which 
might accrue to them by the recapture. 

A recapture was made about the 
ſame time, by part of the crew of a 
French privateer, not ſo much by their 
courage, as by the artful contrivance 
of Carron, the French ſurgeon, who 
had been left on board by the humani- 
ty of the captors, to take care of ſome 
men that were wounded. The caſe 
was this: the Nymph frigate, being 
on a cruiſe, had deſtroyed on the 14th 
of November, three French brigs, part 
of a convoy, near Bourdeaux, and 
captured the Voltigeur privateer, of 
14 guns and 100 men. The ſurgeon 
being left on board for the reaſon be- 
fore mentioned, with part of her crew, 
took the advantage which a guſt of 
wind offered to prevent the near ap- 
proach of the Naiad, and manifeſted an 
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intention of retaking the privateer 
The Engliſh apprehending ſuch an at. 
tempt, confined his companians, an 
as the frigate drew near, a ſhrewd 
trick of the ſurgeon could only eſſed 
the recapture ; for this purpoſe he ſent 
a cabin boy to the hold with lint and 
bandages, and directed him to gire 
them to four choſen men, whom he 
had previoully inſtructed how to a, 
thoſe bound up their legs and came 
clamouring up to the deck, on pretence 
to be dreiled. On their appearance 
Carron attacked the prize-maſter, and 
diſarmed him, while the pretended 
wounded men by their cries, blows, and 
threats obliged the Englith to retreat 
for ſafety into the hold. The Britiſh 
frigate perceiving the V oltigedr's courle 
altered, again gave chaſe to her, but 
without ſuccel-, and ſhe reached An 
drine bay in ſafety. | 
The ſhips under rear admiral 
Harvey's orders, in the Weſt Indies, 
captured in Auguſt and September, 
ſeven French privateers, and took or 
recaptured fifteen veſſels from the 25th 
of Julv, to the 5th of October. Cap- 
tain Faulkner, in his majeſty's flip 
Diana, captured and ſent to Cork, the 
French privateer La Mouche, of 18 
guns, and 123 men. Captan Cun- 
ningham,'in the Clyde, on Decembet 
the 13th, took the French privateet 
Succeſs, out fifteen days from Bayone, 


and had only captured an American 
veſſel. 


The Dryade, alſo captured a 
ſhip privateer, from Bourdeaux, called 
La Dorade, copper ſheathed, with 1: 
guns and 93 men on board. Captain 
Cunningham intruſted her to the care 
of a young man who had been ma . 
in the Clayde above twelve moni”) 
who from emulation of exhibiting "" 


* K : n t 
abilities in conducting her, raſhly P! 
| her under two great a pre 


s of ſail, the 
melancholy 


melanclioly conſequence of which was, 
ſhe upſet, and himſelf with a midſhip- 


drowned. 


ſhip Phaebe, diſcovered on the 21ſt of 
December, in the evening, a privateer, 


continued more than two hours. The 
reaſon why the conteſt was ſo far pro- 
longed, proceed from the inconſider- 
able difference in point of ſailing be- 
tween the two ſhips, ſo'that during a 
chaſe of the enemy, ſhe conſiderably 
damaged the Phœbe's maſts, ſails and 
rigging with the fire from her ſtern 
chaſe guns, and when the Britiſh were 
nearly in a ſituation to commence an 
attack, ſhe was was in ſtays for tacking, 
which could not be perceived from 
the darkneſs of the night, ſo that hav- 
ing gone round, it was ſome minutes 
before the Phœbe could tack to follow 
her, in which manceuvre ſhe Joſt way, 
and was again ſubjected to the fire of 
the enemy's ſtern chaſers, with which 
they were too ſucceſsful in cutting up 
her fails and rigging, but at length 
about ten, at night, ſhe came fairly 
along {ide of the French frigate, which 
after a handſome reſiſtance of three 
quarters of hour ſtruck her colours, 
and proved to be the La Neriade, of 26 
guns, twelve-pounders on the main 
deck, and 8 ſix-pounders and 2 thirty- 
two-pounders caronades on the quarter 
deck, manned with 350 men. She 
failed from Rochfort fifteen days be- 
fore, being victualed for four months, 
and had twenty men killed and fifty- 
hve wounded in the chaſe and engage- 
ment. The Phoebe had only one ſea- 
man and two marines killed, with five 
ſeamen and five marines wounded, 
Captain Sotheron, of the Latona, alſo 


. an the 3d of December, the In- 


man, and ſeventeen ſeamen were | 


Captain Barlow, of his majeſty's | 


and captured her, after an action which | 
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| trepid, French privateer, from Nanta, 

of 12 {ix-pounder guns, 2 eighteen- 
; Pounder caronades, 1 long braſs gun 
' twelve-pounder, all of which were 
thrown over board during the chace, 
but the long braſs gun and a fix- 
pounder, which ſhe fired as ſtern 
chaces without effect, until the Latona 
came along fide, when lhe ſtruck, 

having 82 men on board. Son 

We have continued this account of 
captures by the. Britiſh cruiſers to the 
cloſe of 1797, remarkable for the zeal 
and ſucceſs of their commanders and 
crews, either employed alone, or in 
the fleets on different ſtations abroad. 
At home only ſome diſpolitions to 
mutiny appeared on board of the ſhips 
at Spithead, Sheerneſs, and the Downs, 
a demand for the increaſe of wages, 
full allowance of proviſions, and a 
more equitable diſtribution of prize- 
money was made, and the increaſed 
allowance lately made to the land 
forces urged as a reaſon for comply- 
ance with theſe demands. Murmurings 
and diſputes broke out on theſe pre- 
tences in the fleet at Spithead, on 
Saturday the 15th of April, which ap- 
peared to have been previouſly con- 
certed for ſome days before. In con- 
ſequence of this plan, anonymous 
letters were addreſſed to the ſuperior 
officers of the fleet, and to the board 
of Admiralty, ſtating the hardſhips of 
ſeamen and the ſmallneſs of the pay. 
When this diſſatisfaction was manifeſt- 
ed in a more open manner, and peti- 
tions ſigned by large bodies of the ſea- 
men, were preſented to lord Bridport, 
ſir Alan Gardner, the port admiral, 
and ſeveral officers of rank at Portſ- 
mouth. Theſe petitions ſet forth, that 
while the marines, and land forces had 
received allowances of bread money, 


and other perquiſites from the bounty 
Yy of 
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of adminiſtration, yet the pay of ſeamen 
or landmen on board the fleets, had 
not been augmented, though the dear- 
neſs of the neceffaries of life fell 
equally hard upon their families as 
upon any other — community. 
They therefore prayed for an inereaſe 
of pay, and a more equal diſtribution 
of priae- money; or, till theſe demands 
were complied- with, they, one — all, 
poſitively refuſed to weigh anchors, 
unleſs it ſhould appear that an enemy's 
fleet was on the coaſt, or convoy for 
the merchant-ſhips ſhould be required. 
They alſo inſiſted that one captain in 
particular, charged with cruelty and 
oppreſſion, ſhould be difcharged from 
the fleet. ; OLE CATE 
In the mean time, they carried on 
the moſt ſtriẽt and ſyſtematic diſcipline. 
The captain of the forecaſtle in each 
ſhip, had the command of her. So- 
briety was not only ſtrictly enjoined, 
but intoxication or riot was puniſhed 
in the moſt exemplary way. For this 
purpoſe, ropes were depending from 
the main-yards of the ſhips, to draw 
up and hang individuals charged with 
particular crimes, immediately on proof 


ef them. The uſual routine of duty in 


every ſhip was, in the mean time, per- 
formed by their crews in all reſpetts, 
but that of weighing the anchors, when 


commanded by their officers. All theſe 


circumſtances were communicated to 


government by lord Bridport's chief | 


captain, who was ſent to 
count of them. JO 22 

The mutiny broke out on Saturday 
April 15, as before obſerved ; and the 


give an ac- 


Tuefday following, about noon, earl 
Spencer, with three other lords of the 


admiralty, arrived at Portſmouth.— 


After a board had been held in admiral. 
Parker's ſhip, earl Spencer and the 
other lords commiffioners- of the admi- 


| moned, were preſent. 
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ralty went on board the Royal George 
which was the flag-ſhip of lord Brig. 
port. The noble earl, as firſt lord of 
the admiralty, expoſtulated with the 
ſeamen upon their conduct, and in. 
formed them, that the advance of Pay 
which they demanded, was under cor. 
ſideration, and would be granted, if 
they behaved in a manner becoming 


that ftation in which they were em- 


ployed. | 
The failors behaved with propriety , 
but were determined to carry their 
point, regulating every thing on board 
the Queen Charlotte, which was their 
parliament:ſhip. Every ſhip at Spit- 
head, ſending thither four delegates 
each morning to conſult of the mea- 


ſures to be purſued. Theſe, their re- 


preſentatives took an oath not to put to 


ſea, until their demands were com- 
plied with ; unlefs an enemy's fleet 
was at fea, or a convoy wanted. 
Things remained thus till the fol- 
lowing Saturday, April the 22d. In 
the mean time, ſeveral papers paſſed 
between the lords of the admiralty and 
the delegates; but upon that day, a 
cabinet council was held at lord Gren- 
ville's office, Downing-ſtreet, at which 
the lord Chancellor, Mr. Pitt, the duxe 
of Portland, earl Spencer, lord Gren- 
ville, Mr. Dundas, and others ſum- 
After the de- 
liberations were over, the lord Chan- 
cellor and earl Spencer left town, for 
Windfor; at which place the reſt of the 
cabinet miniſters,arrived by ſeven in 
the evening, where they met the king. 


A privy council was then held imme- 


diately, which was not over till palt 
nine at night ; when an order of coun- 
eil was palled under his majeſty s ſign 


manual, to which the great ſeal was 


affixed, granting pardon to the dele- 


| tition of the 
gates who ſigned the petitio 2 
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ſeamen, with aſſurance that their de- | 
mands ſhould be recommended to both 


houſes of parliament, by a meſſage 
from his majeſty. Mr. Powel, the 
meſſenger, was inſtantly diſpatched 
with the pleaſing intelligence to lord 
Bridport, at Portſmouth. The diſ- 
patches were immediately delivered to 


the port admiral, who ſent for lord 


Bridport, and the admirals Gardner, 
Pole, and Colpoys. After conſulting 
for ſome time on the occaſion, they 
proceeded on board the Royal George, 
where lord Bridport's flag was again 
hoiſted, and a ſignal made for all cap- 
tains ; who having gone on board the 
the admiral, 'the import of the dil- 
patches was made known. Every 
captain returning to his ſhip, reported 
their contents; but the ſeamen de- 
clared that they could give no anſwer 
till their court of delegates was con- 
ſulted. 


On aſſembling theſe delegates, two 


of them, Joyce and Glyn by name, 
were on ſhore, and the reſt would not 


proceed without them. A boat was 
therefore ſent for them, and they were 


rowed on board in as much ſtate, as if 


they had been admirals of the fleet. 
The court being then completed, pro- 


ceeded to act, and the propoſals were 
arit diſcuſſed, being finally agreed upon 
at half paſt ſix on Sunday evening; 


and as a ſignal of approbation, three 


cheers were given by the crew of the 
Queen Charlotte, and then went round 
from every ſhip in the fleet, in that 
manner teſtifying their conſent to the 
propoſals. 

The advantages which accrued to 
them from thefe terms were, a full 
pardon for what was paſſed, 5s. 6d. 
per month advance to the pay of petty 
officers and ſeamen, fo as to make the 


pay of every able ſeaman one fhilling 
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per day; 48. 6d. per month advance 
to the pay of every ordinary ſeaman; 
and 3s. 6d. advance per month to the 
pay of everylandman. Alſo that none 
of the allowance to marines when on 
ſhore, ſhould be ſtopped on being em- 
barked aboard any of bis majeſty's 
ſhips. Likewiſe it was promiſed, that 
all ſeamen, marines, and others, were 
to have their full allowance of proviſi- 
ons, without deduction for waſte or 
leakage ; and until this could be car- 
ried into full effect, ſhort allowanas 
money paid to the men in lieu of the 
deductions aforetime made. Farther 
it was agreed, that all men wounded in 
action, were to have their full pay un- 
til their wounds were healed; or be- 
ing pronounced incurable, to have a 
penſion from the cheſt of Chatham, or 
be admitted into the royal hoſpital at 
Greenwich. 

Thus the diſputes ſeemed'to be hap- 
pily terminated. But no notice being 
taken of the affair until the 8th of May 
in the houſe of commons, this ſeeming 
neglect of the buſineſs cauſed a renewal 
of diſturbances in the fleet more violent 
than ever. 

For, in conſequence of advice to 
the admiralty, that the Breſt fleet, con- 
fiſting of 18 line of battle ſhips, and a 
number of tranſports with troops on 


| board, anchored in the outer roads of 


Breſt, orders were diſpatched to lord 
Bridport from the admiralty to put to 
ſea immediately. Inſtructions to that 
effe& reaching him on Sunday morning 
of May, his lordſhip made the ſignals 
to weigh in conſequence ; but none 
of the crews obeyed them. It ſeems 
they had read the late converſation in 
the houſe of lords, in which filence on 
the ſubje& of their complaints and be- 
haviour was ſtrongly recommended by 
the miniſtry and their friends ; whence 

Y y 2 they 


navy. 


had command over 
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they ſuſpected there was an intention 
to deceive them, and that there was 
no ſerious deſign of having their de- 
mands ſanctioned by parliament; and 


\ urged this circumſtance as the reaſon 


for their not weighing anchors. 
A contrary, and perhaps the ſoundeſt 
policy, would have been to ratify im- 


mediately, by an act of parliament, the 


agreement entered into with the ſailors. 


For adminiſtration had too many ene- 
mies in and out of both houſes, who 


were enjoying a ſecret triumph in the 
dilemma which this mutiny had in- 


volved the executive department, over 
-which they preſided. Theſe might by || 


their emiſſaries heighten the ſuſpicions 
of the ſailors, and repreſent the govern- 
ment as only trifling with their de- 
mands, inſtead of ſeriouſly intending 
to comply with them. But if the lead- 
ing part of oppolition was too fearful 


of conſequences, to intermeddle on the 


occaſion, the public newſpapers would 
be conſulted by the mutineers ; and 
ſome that were ayowedly hoſtile: to 
their country, were more calculated 
to increaſe their ſuſpicions than allay 
them. | 
Yet upon. the whole, things took 


the beſt turn poſſible for the future eſ- 


tabliſhment of ſubordination in the 


weighed upon lord Bridport's ſignal, 
and put to ſea before their demands 
were complied with, in all probability 
they would have ſhewn more regard to 
their delegates than the admiral's ſig- 
nals, or the orders of their officers who 
them, while 
things remained in that unſettled ſtate 


of the mutiny, which was ſtill increaſ- 


ing at Sheerneſs, the Nore, the Downs, 


and even to Yarmouth. Strong mea- 


ſures were therefore neceſſary to coun- 


teract it, and public examples to be 


y 


For if the Britiſh fleet had 


—— — 


| 


made of the moſt active heads of the 
mutiny, could only ſecure future ſub. 
ordination in the Britiſh navy; which 
circumſtances were fully juſtifiable, and 
2 took place, in conſequence of 
the refuſal to weigh their anchors, and 
the ſubſequent conduct of the muti. 
neers. For the delegates, finding them- 
ſelves forced to a deciſive line of con. 
duct, upon their refuſal to weigh an- 
chors, reſolved to hold a convention 
on board the London; and for this 
purpoſe, took to their boats from the 
different ſhips at Saint Helen's and 
Spithead. They came along-lide of 
the London, when admiral Colpoys, 
whoſe flag was then flying there, cau- 
tioned them not to act as they had 
done formerly, in aſſembling there; 
and told them they had obtained much, 
and he would not ſuffer them to de- 
mand more. They ought, theretore, 
to reſt contented ; and if they offered 


again to meet there in convention, he 


would order the marines to fire upon 
them. 

Admiral Colpoys had taken parti 
cular care to ſecure the marines in his 
intereſt ; upon which occaſion he was 


ably ſeconded by lieutenant Sims, ot 


that corps. The delegates, however, 
perſiſted in their demand to come on 
board. The admiral then ordered the 
marines to preſent their pieces: the) 
did ſo; and in this ſituation of the at- 
fair the admiral again admoniſhed them 
to deſiſt, but to no effect; a ſcuffe 
enſued, and the marines were ordered 
to fire, when William Baker, Richard 


Collins, John Pickering, and Charles 


Dartom, were wounded; and the three 
firſt mentioned. of theſe died of their 
wounds in Haſlar hoſpital. The ſailors, 
in return, fired on the officers, when 
lieutenant Sims and another officer, 


were wounded, and ſent to the 11 
pita. 


pital. Admiral Colpoys was then con- 
fned in one cabin, and his captain, 
Griffiths, in another. 

In conſequence of this open com- 
mencement of hoſtilities between the 
mutineers and government, the ſhips 


at Sheerneſs were engaged in the mu- 


tiny, which took place on the 12th of 
May, and began in the Sandwich 
guard-ſhip, at the Nore, by her crew 
mounting the ſhrouds, and giving three 
cheers, which were almoſt inſtantane- 
oully followed by thoſe of the other 
ſhips there and at Sheerneſs. Some 
mutineers alſo took poſſeſſion of the 
Leopard, and left the fleet under ad- 
miral Duncan to join with others at 


Yarmouth, from whence they proceed- 


ed to the Nore. 

The crews of theſe ſhips took the 
command of each, appointing com- 
mittees to manage their affairs, and 
reeved ropes from the fore and main- 
yards to hang whoever thould oppoſe 
their deciſions. There was an imme— 
diate communication of every ſhip with 
the Sandwich, this being the theatre 
of their deliberations. In order to 
this, two delegates were appointed 


from every ſhip's committee, to meet 


on board the Sandwich at nine o'clock 
every morning, with power to act as 
repreſentatives of their ſhips compa- 
nies, and make known the grievances 
ot each ſhip. In the mean time, they 
ſent ſuch of their officers on ſhore as 


they ſaid had, by tyrannical behavi- 


2 rendered themſelves obnoxious to 
m. 

On Saturday the 13th, four delegates 
were diſpatched to Portſmouth, &c. 
. conſult with the - mutinous crews 
- _ The Inflexible, lying at Black- 

akes, having received her guns and 


es, unmoored, and proceeded to the 
reat N 
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were ducked, and ſent on ſhore... 


ore, in defiance. of a report, 
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ſpread that the garriſon at Sheer neſs 
intended to fire, if ſhe attempted to 
paſs. But paſſing along, they gave 
three cheers, which were returned in 
the ſame number by people on board 
hulks and veſſels in the harbour, and 
all at the Little Nore, except the Saint 
Fiorenzo frigate, which ſo far offended 
the Inflexible's crew, that they fired a 
gun at her loaded with round and grape 
ſhot, which went ſo cloſe to her head 
as to carry away ſome of her bob-ſtays, , 
and damage her cut-water, in which 
ſome of the ſhot lodged. Things re- 
mained in this ſtate for the moſt part, . 
until Saturday the 20th following. . 
The delegates of the mutineers, after - 
meeting on board the Sandwich every 
day, rowed in proceſſion to Sheernels, . 
accompanied by a band of muſick; 
and the admiral's barge had the bloody 
flag diſplayed. They viſited. fick-- 
quarters to ſee if the ſick were well. 
attended to. The purſers, ſteward, and 
butcher of the Spanker — 4 
he 
former was charged with defrauding the 
ſick of their allowance; the butcher, 


with cutting the fat off meat before he 


brought it on board. 
On Friday the 19th, the delegates 


returned. from Spithead with an ac- 
count that the French fleet was at ſea; 


on Which report, the crews of ſhips at 
Spithead were inclined to weigh an- 
chors, and meet the enemy, referring 


the redreſs of their grievances, with an 


intention of reſuming the buſineſs upon 
their return. In conſequence. of this 
reſolution, they ſtated the grievances . 
which they wiſhed to have redreſſed in 
eight articles, to vice admiral Buckner, . 
as port admiral, who appointed Satur- 
day the 20th to conſider them. He 
accordingly met the delegates in the 
Sandwich ; and on hearing the articles 
read. 


duty. 
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read, he ſaid he was not empowered 


to grant any of them, and had no doubt 


but the lords of the admiralty would 


agree to any thing reaſonable; but 


the two concluding articles would re— 
quire a length of time to diſcuſs; hop- 
ing they would not protract the buſi— 
neſs, by wiſhing for an immediate ſet- 


tlement of them. The ſailors then in- 


ſiſted on having a board of admiralty 


held at Sheerneſs, which was refuſed 
at firſt, but complied with afterwards. 
Accordingly, the lords commiſſioners 


of the admiralty proceeded to Sheer- 


neſs, and that no hindrance might pre- 


vent a ſpeedy adjuſtment, from fears to 


be entertained by individuals of being 
afterwards puniſhed for what was paſt, 
their lordſhips brought with them his 
majeſty's proclamation, granting a free 
pardon to all who returned to their 
But their lordſhips returned on 


the Wedneſday following, not having 
been able to effect the object of their 


journey; and by all accounts, the 
 faitors demands were very unreaſon- 


able. The expreſſions and conduct of 


ſome delegates were alſo moſt groſs 


and inſulting towards their lordſhips ; 
which, in conſequence, produced ſuch 
ſtrong meaſures as were moſt likely to 
quell the mutiny, and ſatisfy the ex- 


pectations of the ſeamen in what ſeem- | 


ed reaſonable, the greateſt ou of them 
being overawed by the ferocity of a 
few, and impreſſed with terror at the 


ſight of ropes depending from the yard- 
arms to hang thoſe who ſhould queſtion 


their proceedings. 


In conſequence 'of their lordſhips 


report, a cabinet council was held the 


ſame day at lord Grenville's office, 


where all the miniſters attended. The 
conferences began at ten in the fore- 
noon, and continued underdeliberation 
till paſt one, when they went to Saint 


| 


| were by this channel, communicate 
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James's palace, where a privy council 
was held, at which an order of council 
was made, and ſent down to Sheer. 
neſs, importing farther meaſures to he 
taken upon the obſtinacy of the ſea- 
men, and means in contemplation to 
impreſs upon them a due ſenſe of their 


danger, with ample encouragement 


for ſuch as would return to their duty. 
For this purpoſe, two bills were paſſed 
with the utmoſt expedition ; and a ga- 
zette extraordinary publiſhed on Wed- 
neſday June the 7th, which ſet forth 
his majefty's order in council, warning 
all his ſubjects to abſtain from all com- 
munication with ſuch ſhips as were 
then, or might afterwards be in a ſtate 
of mutiny, or any of their crews, on 
pain of death to be inflicted on the of- 
tenders. This proclamation was par- 
ticularly founded upon the two acts of 
parliament then recently paſted, where- 
in the ſhips then in a ſtate of mutiny 
were named, being the Sandwich, of 
98 guns, as principal, the Montague, 
of 74, eight ſhips of 64 guns, eight fri- 
gates and armed veſſels, commitlioned 
by the admiralty. 

This gazette alſo contained a decla- 


ration, that the crews of ſuch ſhips, 


there reſpectively named, were by the 


lords of the 2 ſtated, to be 


mutinous, and in actual rebellion, 
warning all perſons not to have an) 
intercourſe with them, either perſonally 
or by letter, or any way aiding and 
aſſiſting them, from and after the 7il 
of June, on the pain of ſuffering death, 
as ſet forth in the two acts ot parili- 
ment lately paſſed ; but ail commun 
cations with the fleet under the cog 
zance of vice admiral Buckner, a 
ſubjected to his inſpection, were to be 
exempted from that penalty. 
Copies of the acts of parliament, 


to 


ad — — — — 


to the mutinous crews of the ſeveral 
ſhips, together with the king's procla- 
mation, and declaration of the ad- 
miralty. A proclamation was ſoon 
after publiſhed, offering a reward of 
5001. for the apprehenſion of Parker, 
who had acted at preſident of the 
delegates. : 

Theſe meaſures ſtaggered the reſolu- 
tions of the mutineers, ſome- of the 
moſt deſperate had talked of taking 


the ſhips to fea, but the-buoys being | 


taken up at the Nore, no pilot if they 
had any, could adventure to conduct 
them out, as full tide was required for 
that purpoſe, and the ſhoals then 
covered with water. In this defperate 
ſituation the crews. of ſeveral ſhips 
manifeſted a diſpoſition to ſubmit, 
which was ſo far improved by the com- 
munication ſtill left open between 
them and admiral Buckner, that diſ- 
patches were ſent by him to the ad- 
miralty, ſtating how the mutiny had 
ſublided, and flags betokening ſub- 
miſſion were flying on board ſeveral of 
the ſhips ; that Parker, Davies, Gre- 
gory, Denniſon, with ſeveral other 
delegates, had been apprehended and 
were in cloſe confinement. On receipt 
of this important advice, earl Spencer 
immediately waited on his majeſty at 
St. James's palace, and laid the parti- 
culars before him. | 
According to theſe accounts, notice 
was ſent to fir Charles Grey, on 
. — morning, that the crew of 
by andwich were diſpoſed to give up 
Ng return to their duty, relying 
is majeſty's clemeney for pardon 
þ What was paſt. This meſſage was 
baus by the petty officers, who had 
en deputed by the crew, while 
Ker and his aſſociates were holding 


* council in the ward-room of the Sand- 
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the commander in chief. He ſaid, 
* you muſt firſt ſecure Parker, and the 
delegates.” Upon this anſwer the 
officers returned om board, and the 
parties pointed out were ſecured, a 
white flag hoiſted at the main of the 
Sandwich, and the ſhip weighing ſtood 
in for the little Nore, coming to anchor 
under protection of the great guns in 
the battery. The long boat was then 
manned and the priſoners. taken out 
of the ſhip, under a ſtrong guard, and 
brought on ſhore. Captain | Mos. 
inſtantly reſumed his command of the- 
Sandwich, and admiral Buckner's flag 
was re-hoiſted at the fore- top. 

Several of the ſhips now ſubmitted,. 
their crews caſting themſelyes on the 
king's mercy, The Montague, Inflexi- 
ble, and Belliqueux, were the laſt 
that held out. The St. Fiorenzo, 
Seraphis, and the Diſcovery, had de- 
ſerted the diſgraceful mutiny before: 
the king's proclamation. was jiſſued. 

Fhe ſeizure of Parker, and his affo-. 
ciates, was effected in the manner fol- 
lowing. On the 14th of June, Parker 
came down into the ward-room and 
releaſed the officers who had been con- 
tined there, telling them they might 
walk the deck, but were not allowed 
to ſpeak with any of the crew. The 
ſame day Parker was ſent for by Mr. 
Mott, the lieutenant, telling him that 
he wiſhed to go on ſhore for the king's 
pardon. 'All hands. were called upon 
deck by Parker's order, and were told. 
by him of Mr. Mott's intention, aſking 
them if they were willing that he ſhould 
go; to this they gave conſent, and ex- 
preſſed a wiſh that the ſhip ſhould be 
given up to the officers ; and ſome pra- 
poſed the white flag to be hoiſted, and 
the blue enſign lowered down, before 
Mr, Mott went aſhore, and ſeveral 


came forward with that intention; 
when 


when Parker ſaid, if the colours were 
changed, three ſhips aſtern would fire 
at the Sandwich : the colours, there- 
fore, were not changed till Mr. Mott 
returned, who went aſhore and brought 
the proclamation. Parker then order- 
ed all hands, to whom the proclamation 
'was read by one of the ſhip's clerks; 
and Parker aſked if they were willing 
to accept his majeſty's pardon, and 
give up the ſhip to her officers, or let 
her be in their own poſſeſſion; or with 
zus, as he termed it. All the people, 
except Parker, Jones, and Davies, 
conſented; and urged, that in ſuch a 
caſe the ſhips aſtern would fire upon 
them. The officers, not minding that 
threat, ordered the colours to be 
changed, which was done. Parker 
then ſaid, we will give them three 
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cheers, and he joined in them. Mr. 


Flatt, the firſt lieutenant, demanded 
of Parker the keys of the magazine and 
ſmall arms, with charge of the ſhip, 
-which he delivered up to Mr. Flatt, as 
ſenior officer; and ſaid, if they offered 
to unmoor, the ſhips aſtern would fire 
on them. Mr. Flatt ſaid he did not 
care. Parker then ſaid he was read 


to work at the capſtern, and aſked if 


Mr. Flatt meant to confine him ; on 
this, he was told that he muſt be or- 
dered to a cabin, with two ſentries 
over him. He refuſed to go, and till 
offered to heave at the capſtern. 

About nine on Tueſday morning, 


Mr. Flatt conſulted with the officers, 
to know if they thought proper to con- 
fine Parker before the ſhip was under 
weigh, or to defer it till ſhe reached 
Sheerneſs. The lieutenants Flatt and 
Mott, in conſequence, went on the 
2 where they found Parker. 

ieutenant Mott laid hold of him by 
the, collar, and brought him below, 


two ſentinels over him, till the 0. 
lowing morning, when he was put in 
irons. 

The Sandwich came up to the Little 
Nore, under the guns of the fort, about 
three o'clock on Wedneſday morning; 
and at half paſt ſix, admiral Buckner's 
boat, commanded by the cockſwain, 
with a piquet-guard of the Weſt York 
militia, were received on board to con- 
duct Parker on ſhore. The ſervice wa; 
conſidered as dangerous. Several of 
the officers belonging to the Sandwich 


were upon deck, and but few of her 


crew appeared. As ſoon as Parker 
heard that the boat waited for him, he 
put himſelf in the hands of four of the 
ſhip's crew, for protection from the 
other ſeamen, whoſe vengeance he 
feared. Admiral Buckner's cockſwain 
told the officers. upon deck his buſ- 
neſs, and obtained their aſſiſtance.— 
The lieutenant then drew his ſword, 
and the party went down below, where 
Parker was delivered into their hands. 
They pinioned his arms and hands be- 
-hind, and he was conducted by the 
officers in a very quiet manner aboard 
of the boat, which had able rowers, 
and a party of the Weſt York militia 
at the head of the boat facing the ſtern, 
and their firelocks upright, but ready 
loaded. Parker was ſeated in the ſtem 
part, with his face to the head; behind 
him was the cockſwain, and before 
him was a lieutenant of the Sandwich, 
holding a drawn ſword over bis mw 
In this ſituation the boat quitted the 
Sandwich, and the rowers pulled — 
boat away with ſuch vigour, that! 
ſeemed to ſkim over the water — e 
ſtairs, the top of which and ſurroun ing 
parts were crouded with ſpectators, an 
principally ſoldiers. ch 

Parker being landed, Was 15 


where he was confined in a cabin, with 


|| hiſſed by thoſe around him. god 
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eared a little diſconcerted, but ſaid | 
aloud, Don't hoot me; it is not my 
fault, I will clear myſelf o7 or words 
to that purpoſe. He was then march- 
ed through the dock-yard, guarded by 


a party of the Weſt York militia, and 
impriſoned in one of the cells under 
the chapel of the garriſon. After ſome 
hours, he was conducted to the com- 
millioners for examination, and com- 
mitted from thence to Maidſtone gaol, 
until brought to Sheerneſs, and from 
thence to his trial on board of the 
Neptune 98 gun ſhip, captain Stan- 
hope, lying in the river, near Green- 
hithe, where the yellow flag was diſ- 
played, as ſignal of a court-martial. 
The lords of the admiralty ſelected 
for members to conſtitute a court-mar- 


tial, captains of ſhips fitting in the 
river, and not one of thoſe captains | 
whoſe ſhips had been ſeized by their 
mutinous crews ; and vice admiral fir 
Thomas Paiſley was appointed the pre- 
ſident. 

The uſual forms being gone through, 
Parker was put upon 12 trial, being 
then between 30 and 40 years of age, 
about 5 feet 10 inches in ſtature, of 
prominent and manly features, but not 
expreſſing any degree of mental facul- 
ties or accuteneſs; his hair and eyes 
dark, and complexion ſallow ; his ap- 
pearance was more that of a rude me- 
chanic, than a thorough bred ſeamen. 
He was dreſſed in a blue coat and 
trowſers, a light coloured waiſtcoat, | 
white cravat, and half-boots. His de- 
portment was more cool than collect- 
ed ; and if that, as well as the tone of 

iS VOICE, are thought to be indications 
of his character, he had neither a fe- 
rocious nor obdurate diſpoſition. He 
was placed at the lower end of the 
court, at the left hand of the judge 


8 The provoſt ſtanding by his 
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fide, with a drawn ſword. The deputy 


marſhal ſtood facing him, with his ſword 


drawn likewiſe. 
Parker had no counſel to aſſiſt him 


in the croſs-examination of any wit- 


neſſes, or making his defence. The 
charges againſt him were reſtricted 
ſimply to mutiny and diſobedience of 
orders; as thus :—For cauſing, and 
endeavouring to cauſe, mutinous af- 
ſemblies on board of his majeſty's ſhip 
the Sandwich, and others of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, at the Nore, on or about 
the 12th of May laſt paſt; and for diſ- 
obeying the lawful orders of his ſupe- 
rior officers, and for treating his offi- 
cers with diſreſpect. Captain Moſs, of 
the Sandwich, appeared in the court 


as proſecutor. 
Admiral Buckner, as the firſt wit- 


neſs, could ſay nothing of the priſoner 


individually, farther than his parading 
about with a number of people. and a 
red flag preceding them on ſhore, on 
or about the 20th of May. That he 
went on board the Sandwich for the 
purpoſe of making known his majeſty's 
proclamation of pardon to the crews 
there, on returning to their duty, on 
the ſame terms that were granted to 
thoſe at Spithead. That on going 
aboard, with his flag in the boat, no 
preparations were made to receive 
him ; and the officers, as he under- 
ſtood, were without ſide- arms, and had 
no command of the ſhip. That un- 
willing to return, without ſpeaking to 
the people, he waited a conſiderable 
time, when the priſoner and others 
came to him on the quarter-deck, and 
ſaid, © None but themfelves (Here the 
admiral very humanely ſaid, meaning, 
as he ſuppoſed the ſhip's company,) 
ſhould be there.“ But it was manifeſt, 


that only Parker and his affociates 
were meant. The admiral}, proceeding 
Z 2 ] 


in 
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in his teſtimony, ſaid, that the priſoner 
then tendered him a paper containin 
a liſt of grievances ; ſaying, until thoſs- 
were redreſſed, and ratifted by a per- 
ſonal attendance of the admiralty, they 
would not give up the power which 
they held in their hands. He did not 
ſpeak there of the priſoner individually, 
but of the mutineers in general; and 
finding any thing he could ſay of no 
avail, he returned on ſhore. That 
about the 23d of May, his flag aboard 
the Sandwich was ſtruck; by whoſe. 
order he could not tell. But on the 
morning of that day, he was at the 
commiſſioner's houſe examining a com- 
plaint againſt two marines, made by 
ſome of the military; when a man 
whom they called Davies, with three 
or four others, came into the commiſ- 
ſioner's houſe abruptly, and aſked why 
thoſe men, meaning the marines, were 


in cuſtody? ſaying, his flag was ſtruck, 
and that he had no authority, for the 
power was in their hands ; and took 
the men away to try them, as they ſaid, 


for being aſhore. That he remon- 
ſtrated againſt their doings as much as 
poſhble. But Parker told him he was 
not to be intimidated. That about the 
4th of June, he received a letter, ſigned 
Richard Parker, importing, that ad- 
miniſtration had acted improperly in 
ſtopping the proviſions allowed to the 
men ; and that the fooliſh proclamation 
was calculated to inflame the minds of 
honeſt men. 

Mr. Snipe, ſurgeon of the Sand- 
wich, ſaid he was ordered to attend the 
puniſhment of Campbell, a ſeaman of 
the Sandwich, on the afternoon of the 
14th of May ; and when he went on 
deck, Parker was ſtanding on the gang- 
way; and when Campbell was tied 
up, the prifoner made a ſpeech to the 
ſhip's company, acquainting them with 
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the nature of Campbell's crime'; ang 
ſaid, if any of them broke the laws laid 
down by the committee, they muſt ex- 
pect to ſhare the ſame fate. On beine 
aſked by the court, what he meant by 
the committee ? he ſaid, the aſſembly 
of people calling themſelves delegates 
on board of the Sandwich. That two 
or three days after, one of the ſhip's 
company, a corporal, whoſe name was 
Wilton, told him in the wardroom, 
that he muſt go immediately between 
decks and viſit a man in irons, who 
was very ill. That he went by the 
committee's orders, and found the man 
had a fever, when he deſired the cor- 
poral to report that it was dangerous 
to let the man remain in that fitua- 
tion, for it was neceſſary he ſhould 
be taken out of irons, and ſent to his 
birth. On this, the corporal told him 
it was the committee's order for him 
to make his report in perſon. That he 
accordingly went to the ſtarboard bay 
of the lower deck, and found a valt 
croud of people afſembled. Upon 
aſking whom there he mult addreſs, 
the priſoner ſaid, me. That he then 
told the priſoner, it was neceſlary to 
remove the ſick man that was in irons. 
The priſoner ſaid, it is not our inten- 
tion to interfere with you at all; you 
may do with the ſick whatever you 
think proper. That when he entered 
the committee-room, one whom he 
ſuppoſed to be a delegate, ſaid, take 
off your hat; another, but not the pr 
ſoner, as he was looking round, cried 
out, be gone. That he was two or 
three times before the committee; and, 
in general, was anſwered by the pi 
ſoner, that he might do with the ſick 
what he thought proper. That on the 
3d of June, he ſent to the committee 


for 2328 to go on ſhore; and ad. 


dreſſed Davies, who acted as comma 
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ing officer upon deck, for that purpoſe. 
That on being 'ordered down to the 
committee, aſſembled in captain Moſs's 
cabin, he aſked their permiſſion to go 
on ſhore, as he had ſome ſick which 
he wiſhed to be removed to the hoſ- 
cit That the priſoner recommended 
it to the committee to let him go 
aſhore, on condition that he returned 
to his duty - the next morning, and 
would uſe his influence to get all the 
lick of the fleet landed; but that he 
went aſhore, and never returned aboard 
until the ſhip was under the command 
of captain Moſs, her proper officer. 
That one day, the priſoner was ſpeak- 
ing to captain Moſs, when point- 
ing out to him the numerous 1mpro- 
prieties that men were guilty of, when 
in a ſtate of mutiny; and the priſoner 
ſaid, he was certain, until their griev- 
ances were redreſſed, not one of them 
would ſhrink ;- for if they did, they 
would be run up to the yard-arm, point- 
ing at the yard-ropes. | 
Captain Wood being examined, 
faid, that on the arrival of his ſhip, the 
Hound, at the Nore, on the 2d of 
June, the priſoner came on'board, and 
laid, he had the honour of repreſent- 
ing the whole fleet, an honour which 
he ſhould never forget. That he un- 
derſtood captain Wood had Been very 
violent againſt ſome of the delegates, 
and adviſed him not to be violent, or 
he muſt ſuffer the conſequences. That 
he then told the captain he did not 
like the ſhip's company, knowing they 
were attached to their captain; and 
therefore, he would put the ſhip in a 
ate birth, from whence ſhe could not 
make her eſcape; and ordered the 
Plot to get her under weigh, and carry 
Tas Cloſe to the Sandwich as poſſible. 
ne pilot told him it was an improper 


ume of the tide ; and the priſoner | 
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ſaid, that if he refuſed to get her under 
weigh immediately, he would find 
means to make him; at the ſame time, 
pointing to the yard-rope. The pilot, 
therefore, got her under weigh, and 
dropped her cloſe to the Sandwich. 
She was then hailed by a man on board, 
who ſaid we were too near. The pri— 
ſoner replied, I think we are, Mr. 
Davies. He immediately came to the 
pilot, and faid in threatening language, 
* You have made one miſtake ; take 
care you don't commit another ; if you 
do, I will make a beet-ſtake of you at 
the yard-arm.” That upon this, the 
pilot weighed again by his orders, and 
moored the ſhip between the Sandwich 
and Inflexible, coming to on the Sand- 
wich's quarter. That the priſoner had 
then all hands turned up, and ha— 
rangued them to this effect, That he 
underſtood they were not hearty in the 
cauſe; for which reaſon, he had 
changed their birth; and that if they 
had any complaint to make againſt 
their officers, thoſe who they diſliked 
ſhould be ſent aſhore, and thoſe they 
liked remain on board. That after 
this, he was taken out of the ſhip by a 
man who called himſelf a delegate, and 
came from the Sandwich. Captain 
Wood aſked by whoſe order he was to 
be removed? he ſaid, by order of preſi- 
dent Parker, the priſoner ; for the man 
ſaid captain Wood was a dangerous 
character, and as ſuch, to be brought 
on board the Inflexible. or the Sand- 
wich. Concluding his teſtimony, he 


| faid, he had often ſeen the priſoner, 


rowing about the fleet, with a red flag 
diſplayed. 5 
On being aſked by the preſident of 
the court, whether the priſoner ever 
confined him? captain Wood ſaid, he 
did not confine = but told him, 
that neither he nor any of the officers 
222 had 


| 
| 


[ 


he pitied their ſituation, but they mult 
go through with their buſineſs for the 
good of the cauſe in which they were 
embarked. | 


He was aſked by the court, when the 
prifoner adviſed him not to be violent 
to any of the delegates, whether he 
conceived this was intended to fave 
him from any miſchief, or to intimidate 
him from doing his duty ? capt. Wood 


| ſaid, the priſoner adviſed him in a 


friendly manner. For it was under- 
ſtood he had driven ſome of the dele- 


gates out of the ſhip, and threatened 


them with death. That he had, after 
this, ſome converſation with the pri- 
ſoner, afking him why he wiſhed to 
ſend others on board, and force his 
crew into the buſineſs, who had no 
complaints to make, and wiſhed to 
have nothing to do with it? He re- 
plied, it was > the good of the whole, 
and they muſt have to do with it. 


Mr. Flatt, firſt lieutenant of the 
Sandwich, ſaid, that he firſt knew the 


priſoner when he tendered a paper to 


admiral Buckner on board, about the 


20th of May, containing the grievances 


- of the fleet. That he then heard him 
ſay he was preſident of the delegates ; 


and had ſeen him frequently in boats, 
acting as commander of them. That he 
recollected nothing more particular, 
but his frequent attendance_ on com- 
mitees, till the 2d of June, when the 
priſoner deſired him to come over to 
the ſtarboard fide of the deck and re- 
ceive orders. © You are ordered, fir,” 
ſaid the priſoner, © to receive one hun- 


dred and eleven men from the Leith 


tender, and give the uſual receipt for 


them, as we are accountable for what 


we do.” The lieutenant rephed, he 


— 


— 
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had aught to do with the ſhip ; that 


had received no orders from admiral || 


Buckner ; and as he had no command 
on board, his receipt would be uſeleſ;, 
That the priſoner ſaid, * We are ac. 
countable for what we do.” That he 
then muſtered the men, and gave the 
receipt. That on the 4th of June, he 
was again ſent for, to give a receipt 
for fifteen men, which he did; and 
was told it was by the priſoner's order, 
as preſident of the committee. That 
on or about the 9th of June, being con- 
fined in the ward-room, he ſaw the pri- 
ſoner paſs by under the ſtern of the 
ſhip, and heard overhead three cheers 
given to him; upon which he turned 
round, and ſaid he was going on board 
the Director to put a ſpring on her 
cable, and ſend them and her to the 


devil; meaning, as he believed, the 


crew of the Repulſe, then aground in 


the Medway, on her way to Sheerneſs 


harbour. That he ſaw the priſoner go 
aboard the Director, and put a ſpring 
on her cable, when a heavy firing com- 
menced on the Repulſe. The remain- 
der of lieutenant Flatt's teſtimony fe- 
lates to the ſeizure of Parker and his 
principal affociates, which we hare 
given before, 8 

The witneſſes finiſhed their teſt- 
mony, and Parker was allowed till 
Monday for making his defence. Ac- 
cordingly, on Monday at nine un the 
morning, the court met ; and Parker 
was called upon for his detence, when 
he took from his pocket-book a papel, 
and read from it a well-written addrels. 
The purport of which was, that he en- 
gaged in the mutiny more to ſupprehs, 
than encourage it ; and that if he ha 
not done ſo, things would have been 
carried to greater extremities. He 
called upon ſeveral ſeamen to do away 
what was urged againſt him as to 18 


conduct on board of the Director and 


Monmauth, when the repulſe = 
agroun . 


aground, but their evidence did not 
controvert the fact. 

Lord Northeſk, ſpoke of his having 
been received on board of the Sand- 
wich with marks of reſpect, the band 
playing God fave the king. The pri- 
ſoner then acting as preſident of the 
delegates. Capt. Knight, alſo teſtified 
that the priſoner had during the latter 
part of the mutiny, expreſſed a with 
that the matter was ſettled. 

The priſoner having finiſhed his de- 
fence, the court was cleared at half 
paſt one, and opened again at four in 
the afternoon, when the. judge advo- 
cate pronounced the ſentance of death 
in the uſual form. 


Parker heard the ſentence with a 


degree of fortitude and compoſure, 
maintaining the purity of his inten- 
tions, and hoping his life would be 
the only ſacrifice. The preſident ad- 
drefled him in a ſhort ſpeech, and ſaid, 
that in order to allow him time for re- 
pentance, the court had left his execu- 
tion to the diſcretion of the lords of 
the admiralty. 

The priſoner bowed, and ſaid, he 
was obliged to them, for that conſide- 
ration, | 
Parker had in part, a claſſical educa- 
tion, but did not ſeem much to have 
improved it; not inſenſible to religious 
conviction, and capable of deep reflec- 


tion. His paſſions were ſtrong, but | 


counterballanced by ſtrength of reaſon. 


His diction even in common diſcourſe 


was bold and original. 

; He had a moſt invincible antipathy 
or the provoſt marſhal, who is at ſea, 
what Jack ketch is on land. Unac- 
comneating and moroſe in temper, he 
2 expreſſed to the priſoners, bis 
hunfaktien. on giving them their laſt 
aunch. Parker often ſaid, no circum- 
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tion, gave him ſo much uneaſineſs as 
the cool ſyſtematic barbriſm of this 
man. Upon his return from receiving 
the ſentence of death, as he paſſed the 
other priſoners in irons, on mid-deck, 
he addreſſed him in this manner. 

Thou Polyphoemus-looking miſ- 
creant, it would at leaſt be ſome plea- 
ſure to me, and the laſt, though not 
the leaſt of my life, to kick thee to 
the devil, with the rope about my 
neck :” and the fellow was from that 
time nicknamed the Cyclops. 

That Parker had a ſenſibility of 
character is obvious, from a fingular 
incident, while young in the ſervice, 
he had the boldneſs to challenge an 
officer, who by a ſingular turn of 
events, happened to be a member of 
the court martial, which tried and 
condemned him. Parker thought 
himſelf entitled to object againſt him, , 
and yet, acquieſced in the appoint- 
ment, ſuppoſing the member as a gen- 
tleman, and as a man of honour, was 
likely to exert himſelf rather for than 
againſt him ; but obſerved, that after 
ſo. ſerious an affair between them, 
which coſt his father a journey from. 
Exeter to Portſmouth ; nothing upon 
carth could have induced him to fit as 
a judge, where his life was at ſtake. 

Upon being aſked, how he could 
reconcile the part which he had acted 
againſt the peace and welfare of his 
country and ſtate ; how he could feel 
with ſo much delicacy in the one caſe, 
and ſo little in the other, he ſaid, *no 
man is capable of — impartially, 
on the merit or demerit of my feelings, 
in that ſituation alluded to but myſelf. 
For every claim which public juſtice 
has on me, my life is anſwerable, it is 
all J have to give, and will ſoon be 
exacted. With whatever opprobrium 


ace connected with his condemna- my name and memory may be brand. 


ed. 
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ed, without my poor exertions, many | humour, and he ejoyed it the more xx 

2 lives much more valuable than mine || he perceived his jokes acceptable ty 

or thoſe of my calumniators muſt have || all about iiim. | | 

fallen a ſacrifice, it is my pride and my Ihis man boaſted of coming from 

comfort, that though I periſh, this is || the ſame part of the country with one 

for their ſafety, and that all the good || man for whom Parker expreſſed 3 

they may yet do to their country is || ſtrong partiality, he was anſwered hy 

lliterally the purchaſe of my blood, Parker thus, who does not know 

When the order of the admiralty || that there are ſome fountains, which 

was announced for him to leave the || ſend forth both ſweet and bitter 

Neptune, and ,proceed to the Sand- || waters :” upon hearing the ſame man 

wich for execution, he received the || boaſt of his former ſtrength and agility, 

notice with fortitude and ſubmiſſion, Parker ſaid, © he did not doubt it, ſo- 

declaring himſelf ready, and delired || theſe were characters of bulk and 

his beſt acknowledgments might be || vapour, in both of which he thought 

tendered to Captain Stanhope, for his || him almoſt matchleſs.“ 

many civilities ſhown him while aboard This finiſher of the martial law dil 

the ſhip under his command, Seeing || covered great impatience at the veſſel 

his fellow priſoners look wiſhfully after || not getting ahead, as the wind was 

him, from the port-holes, as he leaped || contrary, what, ſaid Parker, © are you 

into the gun boat, he hallowed aloud, || not ſatisfied with having a Britiſh ad- 

& Farewel my lads—it is all over now, || miral in chains, but muſt alſo uſurp the 

but keep up your fſpirits—we ſhall || command of the elements, or becauic 

meet aloft, gain a birth in a happier || your are an executioner, are you like- 

port, and get under weigh under a || wiſe as mad as the Perſian tyrant, 

fairer wind.” 3 who ordered his minions to lath the 

To the commander of the veſſel || waves ?” | 

which carried him down the river, he Theſe levities are remembered 

expreſſed much gratitude for the hand- among many, which he then ſported, 

ſome treatment he had received; often || as inſtances of the ſelf paſſeſſion which 

and ſeriouſly regretting that his firſt || this extraordinary man enjoyed, ſo near 

reception on board the Sandwich had || his approaching execution, this facet! 

been ſuch, that the conciliating de- || ouſneſs kept the curioſity of thoſe 

portment of ſuperiors might ſtill have || wham he converſed with alert, as en- 

retained his affection for a ſervice, || tertained by it, and heightened their 

which was his earlieſt choice, and || admiration of him. His vanity Was 

from which nothing but diſappoint- || not a little increaſed, with the atten- 

ment and hard uſage could have ale- || tion it drew from thoſe who regarded 

niated him. that crime, for which he ſuffered with 
He was fo entirely himſelf during || averſion, 

the paſſage, which continued nearly His approach to the Sandwich, had 

two days, that he occaſionally relaxed || no viſible influence on his temper, = 

into pleaſantry, Cyclops, was then the || in any degree abated the facetiouſnels 

conſtant butt of his ridicule, and Par- | he indulged. As he paſſed the Nore, 


ker was never better pleaſed than || the homage paid to him by the crews 
of the reſpective ſhips, who acknos 


vhen his jeſts put this man out of 


* 


jedged his power, and ſupported him 
in it, only drew from him this trite re- 
flection, that, © ambition ſeldom ac- 
complithes its object, and never enjoys 
it for any length of time, when attain- 
ed.” So that here experience had 
made him a real moraliſt, not withſtand- 
ing his habitual levity. But after 
making this ſolid remark, he added 
with exultation, that although the 
world execrated his conduct, no man 
ever aſſumed or poſſeſſed ſo much 
power as he did, without uſing it worſe, 
both doing more miſchief and effecting 
leſs good, and that he truſted his 
countrymen would ſoon be ſenſible 
that the evils apprehended were only 
imaginary, and that the benefit actually 
produced was real and ſeaſonable. 
Upon going aboard of the Sand- 
wich, his deportment became ſteady, 
ſolemn, and collected, ſhewing no 
familiarity to his former aſſociates, he 
commanded attention and deference 
from the centinels, and every one 
near him; being very defirous of a 
decent interment, he addreſſed a peti- 
tion for that purpoſe, to admiral Lut- 
widge, but could not prevail on the 


commanding officer to ſend it; the 


captain did not come aboard in time 
for him to renew it. 

Paſt ten at night, and ſometime after, 
he had compoſed himſelf to reſt, a let- 
ter was ſent from a neighbouring magi- 
ſtrate, to the chaplain, urging him to 
iry what he could learn of Parker, 
about the origin of the mutiny, and 
whether it was ſuggeſted, aided or 
abetted by any individuals on ſhore : 
uponthis ſubje&the had been frequently 
teized by all whom he had converſed 


with, eſpecially after he was caſt ;\ to | 


© repetition of theſe queſtions he gave 
© lame abſolute negative- which he 
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| had always done, and added, with a 
peeviſhneſs not habitual to him, that he 
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had never made any but one declara- 
tion, on the ſubje&, and knew of no 
circumſtance that could either change 
his mind or entitle him to more credit 
than before. 

The night preceding his execution, 
he is ſaid, to have reſted more com- 
fortably than uſual, though he always 
ſlept well, and he faid, however, he 
thought dreams were, only ideal, yet 
the images which amuſed him while 
aſleep, left him not when awakened, 
but continued to recreate his mind 
with a variety of agreeable impreſ- 
ſions. 

He was called the next morning, 
by his own deſire at ſeven o'clock, and 
waſhed himſelf all over in a pail of- 
water previous to his receiving the 
ſacrament. Being aware of the ſur— 
priſe excited by this circumſtance, he ' 
ſaid, „he knew how bodies in the 
condition to which he would ſoon be 
reduced, would appear, and as cleanli- 
neſs was the only thing which could 
procure the leaſt decency to his, he 
thought it his duty not to neglect it.“ 

When ſummoned to public prayer 
on the quarter-deck, he ſignified a 
little uneaſineſs for ſome breakfaſt, for 
being a man of great ſobriety, he en- 
joyed a good appetite, and made a 
hearty breakfaſt, on being aſked how 
he could eat ſuch a full meal, in a 
ſituation ſo ſolemn, and truly intereſt- 
ing, he ſaid, he could not tell how 
to account for the calls of nature, which 
with him were juſt as ſtrong and re- 
gular as ever. But as he was enter- 
ing into a very trying ſcene, in which 
he was to be a principal actor, it be- 
came him to omit no kind of ſupport 
which his wants ſuggeſted, and _ 


% 
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he had ſeldom found any great exer— 


Sterling, who was then put upon his 
tions of ſtrength or ſpirit from organs 


trial, and the evidence gone through 


.much debilitated. 

He made his exit with ſuch intrepi- 
dity and calm reſignation to his fate, 
that not one of the numerous ſpectators 
who witneſſed his execution, appeared 
leſs appalled at the apparatus prepared 
for it, than himſelf, herhaps a conſci- 
ouſneſs that he had perpetrated no 
enormous act of cruelty in the ſhort- 
lived power, which he enjoyed, and 
the ſolid benefits procured for Britiſh 
ſeamen, on that occaſion, of which 
they are well worthy, kept up his ſpirits 
from ſinking, at the thoughts of his ap- 
proaching cataſtrophy. 

On Tueſday, June 29th, the priſon- 
ers belonging to the Leopard, were 
brought into the court, which conſiſt— 


ed nearly of the ſame members and 


officers, as that held over Parker ; their 


names being called over, the order of 
the admiralty was then read, ſtating, 
that a dangerous and mutinous afſem- 


bly was held on board of the Leopard, 
at the Nore, in which the priſoners 


were moſt active. The lords of the 
admiralty therefore ordered a court 
martial to be held over them, to be 
tried upon charges of making a mutin- 
ous aſſembly on board of that ſhip, 
of treating their ſupertor officers with 
diſreſpect, and of diſobedience to the 
commands of their ſuperior officers. 
The following letters were then 
read, one from admiral Buckner, to 
the admiralty, with information how 
the mutiny originated. Another let- 
ter from captain Hargood, of the Leo- 
pard, to Mr. Nepean, with a liſt of 
priſoners, ſelected from the ſhips crew, 
as the perfons who had been the moſt 


active in the mutiny, on board of that 


ſhip. All the priſoners were then 


taken out of the court except Thomas 


againſt him. 

The priſoner being called upon for 
his defence, ſaid, he had nothing to 
urge, but gave up himſelf to the 
mercy of the court, declaring there 
had not been twenty words of truth in 
what had been teſtified againſt him, 
and if he muſt die he would die in- 
nocent. He wept during moſt of the 
trial, and notwitſtanding repeated ad- 
vice from the court, he declined call- 
ing witneſſes to diſprove the fads 
alleged againſt him. The court with- 
out deliberating on his ſentence, pro- 
ceeded to the trial of William Roſs, 
who was alſo found guilty. 

There was little difference between 
the evidence given againſt the above 
two, and that of the others, againll 
whom it was teſtified, that they took 
forcible poſſeſſion of the ſhip, left ad- 
miral Duncan's fleet, and joined other 


mutinous ſhips, at Yarmouth, from 


whence they proceeded to the Nore; 
in all which mutinous conduct, it was 
teſtified, that the priſoners were vet) 
active, forcing the crew to take an 


|| oath, in ſupport of, and to countenance 


their mutinous proceedings. 

Dennis Sullivan, an Iriſhman, was 
brought to the bar, and charged like 
the others, with aſſiſting in removing 
the ſhip to the Nore ; John Laptbron, 
maſter at arms, ſwore, that he heard 
the priſoner ſpeak of confining the 
officers; that he propoſed, in cale a 
thing turned out againſt their projet, 
to jump into the magazine, blow ub 
the ſhip, and all go together, — Sullivan 
here interrupted the witneſs: fayi's; 
« You are a perjured man, now bort 


can you be after ſwearing a poor 1 


lows life away in that manner.” 


Charles Cubit, a marine on board o 


the Leopard, ſwore, that he was wound- 
ed with a pike by the priſoner, while he 
was attempting with other marines, to 
drive the mutineers from the great 
guns, to their duty in pray: the 
ſhip, at the time when the was eſcape- 
ing from the Nore ; this witneſs was 
allowed a chair as from the ſtate of his 
wound, no hopes were entertained of 
his recovery. He depoſed, that after 
receiving the wound, from the hands 
of Sullivan, though part of his bowels 
came out of the orifice,. he purſued 
the priſoner below, and leveled his 
firelock at him; upon which Sullivan 
fell on his knees and intreated mercy. 
The witneſs turned aſide his piece, 


declaring, that he ſaid, “ Dennis, I 


have no wiſh to take away your life, 
but I will make you help to work the 
ſhip:” which he did. Sullivan here 
exclaimed in court: Charles Cubit, 
every word you have ſaid my dear boy, 
is true, though I may be hanged for it 
to-morrow.” The priſoner being there 
alked, if he had any thing to ſtate in 
his defence; dropped down on his 
knees, and prayed the court to have 
mercy upon him, or at any rate if they 
did condemn him, they would be kind 
enough to give him as long time as 
poſſible, to make his peace with God. 

On Tueſday, July the 4th, the trials 
of all the priſoners belonging to the 
Leopard being ended, the court was 
Cleared, and after a ſhort conſultation, 
opened again; when the priſoners 
Dennis Sullivan, James Stamford, 
Alexander Lawſon, William Welch, 
James Robertſon, Joſeph Fearon, John 
Habbingam, William Roſs, and Thos. 
Sterling, received ſentence of death. 
But James Robertſon and John Hab- 
Ngam, were recommended to mercy. 
F e court then adjourned till Thurſ- 
a, 4 6th of July, for the trial of 
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places, to releaſe the 
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mutineers belonging to the Sandwich. 
The detail of theſe trials we poſtpone 
at preſent, and proceed in the order 
of time, to give ſome account of a 
moſt dangerous and daring mutiny, 
_— the marines, at Stonehouſe, 
near Plymouth. 
On the morning of June 23d, a 
court-martial commenced on the pri- 
ſoners belonging to this corps, who 
had been confined in the marine bar- 
racks, at Stonehouſe, about a.month 
before. Lee was firſt tried, as the 
principal mutineer; a great many wit- 
neſſes were examined againſt him, by 
whoſe depoſitions it appeared, that a 
plan of the moſt diabolical and de- 
ſtructive tendency, was formed by Lee 
and his aſſociates, which would have 
been productive of inconceivable miſ- 
chief, if their plans and deſigns had 
not been early diſcovered. It appeared 
that as many as Lee could gain over 
to his purpoſe, aſſembled on the hill at 
Stonehouſe, on a Sunday, when the 
plot was intimated to the commander 
of the marines, and that they there 
took an oath of ſecrecy, in this parti- 
cular manner: a book was laid on the 
graſs, which the man ſwearing was to 
take up, as a ſanction of conſent to 
their proceedings, and then replace it 
on the ſame ſpot. The like ceremony 
was obſerved by all the conſpirators, 
then and there aſſembled: when the 
whole company were ſworn round, the 
nature of their deſign was explained 
to them by Lee, the leading purpoſe 
of which was to fire the magazines at 
the barracks, Keyham point, and other 
rench priſoners, 
and do every thing in their power to 
overturn the eſtabliſhed government of 
this country, and murder every one 
that oppoſed their deſigns. Lee, alſo 


told them, that they were to be aided 
3 A by 
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by a regimeat, and the crews of two 
ſhips, then in a ſtate of mutiny. Lee 
was found guilty, with Coffy, Branhan, 
M-<Gennis. The firſt three were ſen— 
tanced to be ſhot, M Gennis was to 
receive 1000 laſhes, and be tranſported 
to Botany Bay. | 

On the morning of July 6th, 
M<Gennis was conducted to the Hoe, 
by a party of marines, and immediately 


tied to the halberts, where he received | 


500 laſhes, being one half of the num- 
ber to be inflicted, when he was put 
in a ſedan and brought back by the 
fame eſcort to the barracks. About 
half after one in the afternoon, Lee, 
Coffy, and Branhan, were brought 
from their cells, and conducted through 
the Sally port gate, which leads to the 
Hoe; before each of them a black 
cofin was carried, and when arrived 
at the place of execution, they joined 
in prayers, with the miniſters, who 
attended them, until half paſt two, 
when each of them had his cap drawn 
over his eyes, and they kneeled down 
on their coffins, when all was ready, 
the commanding officer directed the 
| ſentence to be executed. Coffy and 
Branhan fell at the firſt fire, but it did 
not appear that one ſhot out of ſixteen 
that were fired ſtruck Lee, as he con- 
tinued ſtil] kneeling upon his coffin; a 
marine then diſcharged a ball through 
the front of his head and he fell; ano- 
ther ball being ſent through the fide of 
his head, he expired. All the three 
.criminals thus executed were Inſhmen, 
and none of them were above 30 years 
of age. 

On Monday July the 10th, thoſe 
mutineers of the Leopard, whoſe trials 
we have related were executed, four 
of them on board of the Leopard, and 

three on board of the Lancaſter. Their 
names were Dennis Sullivan, Alexan- 
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der Lawſon, William Walſh, Joſeph 
Fearon, William Roſs, George Shave 
and Thomas Sterling. Their execy. 
tion on board of theſe ſhips was at the 
Nore, to which ug they had brought 
the Leopard, after they had deſerted 
the fleet under admiral Duncan. The 
ſentences of James Robertſon, and 
John Habbingam, were reſpited, as 
theſe two were recommended to 
mercy. | 
The trials on board the Neptune, 
were drawing to a cloſe, and the ſhips 
diſperſed or diſperſing to different ſtati- 
ons; examples having been made on 
board of the Leopard, Lancaſter, and 
Sandwich, where the mutiny predo- 


| minated moſt. The proceedings on 


the remaining trials, are marked with 
ſuch a ſameneſs of queſtions and 
anſwers, as would be tedious to par- 
ticularize ; it will ſuffice to remark 
that a number were convicted, and 
that the defence of Davies, who acted 
as captain of the Sandwich, was, that 
he took charge of the ſhip to preſerve 
her, and in compliance with a peremp- 
tory order to that effect, on pain of 
being had = to the yard- arm. Com- 
miſſioner Hartwell, captain Black. 
wood, furgeon Snipe, with ſeveral 
others, were called in his defence, and 
the general tenor of their evidence, 
was, that his conduct during the mu- 
tiny had been highly reſpectful to the 
officers ; which captain Black wood re- 
preſented to admiral Bucknor, and 
Lord Keith, who had recommended 
him to captain Blackwood, as fit to be 
employed in the capacity of maſters 
mate when the mutiny was over; # 
they really believed the delegates com- 
pelled him to act as he had done. 
Notwithſtanding theſe. repreſentations 
in his favour, ſentence of death was 
pronounced upon him, 


and other pt 


ſoners 
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ſoners from the Sandwich; but as ſome 
favourablecircumſtances appeared from 
the evidence in the conduct of John 
Whitby, Thomas Brady, George Tay- 
Jor, and William Porter, their caſes 
were referred by the court to his ma- 
jeſty's conſideration. The charge not 
being fully proved againſt John Scott, 
the court ſentenced him to receive 300 
laſhes, on board of ſuch ſhips and in 


ſuch proportion as the lords of admi- || 


ralty ſhould think fit. Though a de- 
gree of criminalty attached upon Wil- 
liam Thomas Jones, yet in confidera- 
tion of his conduct in ſome reſpetts, 
the court adjudged him only to be 
reprimanded. 

The caſe of Charles M*<Cartay, one 
of the ſeamen who was condemned by 
this court martial, held on board of the 
Neptune, was attended with ſome 
circumſtances which evinced that he 
was likely to have fallen a ſacrifice to 
the mutinous ſpirit, of ſome whom he 
endeavoured to reſtrain being exaſpe- 
rated againſt him. 

On account of the numbers accuſed, 
and tediouſneſs of the trials, ſome re- 
lief was judged neceſſary for the mem- 
bers who compoſed the court martial, 
on board the Neptune; therefore, ſe- 
veral Hips went round to Portſmouth, 
with priſoners to take their trials there, 
on board of the Royal William. Ac- 
cordingly, ſeveral were tried, and ſome 
were condemned to death, others to 
various 1 at Portſmouth. 
On Tueſday the 18th, a quarter paſt 
eleven in the forenoon, four priſoners 
under ſentence of death, were executed 
at Spithead, three on board the Gram- 
pus, and one in the Phcenix, to which 
thips they reſpectively belonged. Their 
names were James Smart; John Preſton, 
and Joſeph Crefsball, of the Grampus, 
and Collin Bowtron, of the Phenix. 


| 


4 


| 


Theſe prifoners met their fate with 
calmneſs and fortitude. 


James Wells, 
William Davey, David Johnſor, Mat- 
thew Wilkinſon, John Shean, and 
Joſeph Young, a black man, were all 
convicted of mutiny on board the 


Calypſo, and fentenced to be hanged, 


but were earneſtly recommended to 
mercy; and toward the laſt of the trials, 
the queſtions put by court's martial, 
had a great tendency rather to accquit 
than condemn. A petition was alſo 
preſented to earl Howe, by others yet 
untried, of the following import. 
Your lordſhip's petitioners, with a 


full reliance on your goodneſs and hu- 


manity ; and deeply impreſſed with a 
full conviction of their paſt errors, 
humbly implore your lordſhip to con- 
ſider how long the Britiſh navy has rode 
triumphant under your command ; 
whom the Britiſh ſeamen look up to as 
their guardian and friend ; whom they 
have always conſidered as a father, 
and now apply for your kind interpo- 
ſition to ſtep between them and the ri- 
gour of the law, which now hangs over 


the heads of your lordſhip's unhappy 


petitioners ; whom the confidence re- 
poſed in them by their ſhipmates now 
renders the objects of vengeance to a 
much injured and inſulted nation. 
Truſting that your lordſhip, who Knows 
the minds of ſeamen, and was never 
afraid to put a full confidence in them, 
will once more ſtep forward to ſave us, 
who have, by your lordſhip's able 


conduct, been ſaved in battle. Should 


your lordſhip's interpoſition with his 
majeſty, be the means of procuring an 
act of oblivion for our paſt miſconduct, 
it will entail on your lordſhip and poſ- 
terity, the bleflings of more (now 
wretched) families, than the moſt bril- 


liant victores ever gained by your lord- - 


ſhip, of which ſome hundreds of your 
3 A2 preſent 
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preſent unhappy petitioners have been 
witneſſes, and be the means of ever 


endearing to their inſulted country the 


minds of every Britiſh ſeaman. And 


your lordſhip's petitioners, as in duty 


bound, ſhall ever pray for his majeſty's 
long and happy reign, and that his 
navy may long be aſſiſted by your lord- 
ſhip's conduct. | 

A mutiny happened on board the 
Beaulieu, in the Downs, on the 24th 
of June at night; when, about nine 
o'clock, the crew aſſembled in differ- 
ent parts of the ſhip, and threatened 
to releaſe ſome priſoners then in irons ; 
which attempt the officers were deter- 
mined to reſiſt, and all of them imme- 
diately aſſembled in the gun-room, to- 
gether with as many of the marines as 
time would permit. While they were 
in the act of arming themſelves, the 
noiſe and confuſion upon deck in- 
creaſed, which obliged them to quit 
the gun-room, leaving a guard there to 
prevent the mutineers from carrying 
their threats into effect. The officers 
immediately proceeded to the fore- 
hatchway, where the greateſt confu- 
ſion prevailed. The people were bid- 
den to go quietly to bed, which they 
refuſed to do, with inſolent threats that 
they would releaſe the priſoners, and 
have them on the quarter-deck. One 
of the principal mutineers. was in the 
act of taking up a hand-ſpike, or an 
iron crow, againſt the officers, when 
he was ſhot through the body by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, who was ſeconded by lieu- 
tenant Burn firing his piſtol, the con- 
tents of which did execution, and pre- 
vented their deſign of releaſing the 
priſoners, and getting poſſeſſion of the 
ſmall-arms which were under the half- 
deck, and ſeemed to be their principal 
object. The officers then proceeded 


| 


| 


to the quarter-deck, and while they 


men, joined their officers. 
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were ſecuring the arm-cheſt there, ; 
ſecond attack was made from under 
the half-deck by the mutineers, who 
had gained the poſſeſſion of ſome cut. 
laſſes, and run a marine through the 
body, who was a centinel over the pri- 
ſoners. A ſecond fire from the officers 
then commenced, which had ſuch an 
effect, that ſeveral leading mutineers 
were deſperately wounded. They, 
however, gained poſſeſſion of the fore- 
caſtle, had the ſtarboard guns looſed, 
and pointed aft ; when the officers at- 
tacked them with ſucceſs, and one 
man was deſperately wounded. From 
this time, they only made ſome co- 
wardly attempts from between the guns 
of the main deck for about 15 minutes, 
when they were all driven down below, 
and the hatches faſtened down. Cen- 
tries being placed to prevent them 
from getting upon deck again, they 
were then inclining to blow up the 
ſhip ; but a party, well armed, went 
down, drove them to their hammocks, 
faſtened down the ſcuttles leading to 
the magazine, and placed a guard 
there. On hearing the firſt fire, all 
the marines who could not afſemble 
before, and ſeveral well-diſpoſed ſea- 
Fourteen 
or fifteen were wounded in the 
whole, five of them dangerouſly. The 
officers had many narrow eſcapes; and 
Mr. Burn, the firſt lieutenant, was 
{lightly wounded. Sixteen of the mu- 
tineers were confined, and tried by a 
court-martial on board of the Ardent, 
captain Burgeſs being preſident, which 
court was. cloſed on the 17th of July ; 
when John Herron, William Brown, 
Charles Barnet, Thomas Hunter, Abra. 
ham Nelſon, William Hooper, and 
James Keates, were condemned to 
death; but the three laſt recommend 

to mercy ; nine others were tried * 
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the ſame charge, but theſe were ac- 
uitted; the courts-martial then inclin- 
ing to lenity. 

On Tueſday Auguſt the 1ſt, Gregory, 
Mac Carthy, Holden, and Hocklis, 
were executed on board of the Sand- 
wich. They all died penitent, but de- 
nied to the laſt any conſciouſneſs of 

uilt in the crimes for which they ſuf- 
tered ; perſiſting in the affirmation that 
their conduct, culpable as it appeared, 
againſt their country and the laws of 
the land, was in conſequence of the 
compulſion they were under, from the 
prevailing temper of the fleet, to act as 
they had done. Gregory and Mac 
Carthy were men of ſtrong intriguing 
minds, and both had received an un- 
common degree of education. Apple- 
yard was executed on board of the 
Firm ſloop of war. He was a tall well 
made man, and a thorough-bred ſea- 
man, and having been very aCtive in 
the mutiny, he owned the juſtice of 
his ſentence. The ſame day, John 
Herron, William Brown, Charles Bar- 
net, and Thomas Hunter, four of the 
mutineers belonging to the Beaulieu, 
were executed on board of that ſhip, 
in the Downs, On the Saturday after, 
John Stainforth, a ſeaman, was exe- 
cuted at Maidſtone for the murder of a 
midſhipman, during the mutiny at the 
Nore. On the Tueſday morning after, 
three ſeamen and a marine, belonging 
to the Montague, were removed from 
the ſhip Le Puiſſant to the San Damaſo, 


by an order of the admiralty, and exe- 


cuted about eleven o'clock. On Mon- 
8 the 14th of Auguſt, four mutineers 
Mars, |, to the Monmouth, were ex- 
; ec in that ſhip, at the Nore. Their 

m_ were Vance, Frith, Brown, and 
* The awful ſignal-gun was 
about nine in the morning, when 

e Were launched into eternity. 


* 


— 
. 


| 
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Serjeant Dunn, another of that ſhip's 


crew, was conveyed on board of the 


Acaſto frigate, and executed about 
the ſame time when the others ſuf— 
fered. 

The trials of ſome mutineers on 
board the Saturn, were finiſhed on 
board of the Neptune, at Greenhithe, 
on the 25th of Auguſt ; and John Bar- 
rows, Joſeph Hudſon, ſeamen ; Wil- 
liam Redfern, ſurgeon's mate, and 
Thomas Lunneſs, otherwiſe Linneſs, 
received ſentence of death ; but the 
court recommended Hudſon to mercy, 
on account of a wound he had received 
at the Weſt Indies, in his majeſty's 
ſervice, which deprived him of his 
ſenſes, on drinking ſtrong liquor. Wil- 
liam Redfern was alſo recommended to 
mercy, on account of his profeſſional 


ſituation leading him more among the 


mutineers than any of the officers. 'The 
court found charges only proved in 
part, againſt Bryan Finn, otherwiſe 
Fenn, and Jof. Glaves. The former 
was therefore ſentenced to receive 300 
laſhes, and the latter 250. The court 


then adjourned finally; ſo that no 


more trials were to be held at Green- 
hithe. 


The mutineers of the Saturn, Parry, 


Farrel, and Regnon, were executed 
at Plymouth on the 31ſt of Auguſt. 


One of the remaining priſoners, who 


was particularly recommended, was 
pardoned. Evans and Dixon remained 


under ſentence of death. Two who 


were recommended to mercy by the 
court, and three not recommended, re- 
mained unnoticed. One was acquit- 
ted, with a reprimand ; and . another 
without one. Captain Lane ordered 
the boats to form in two lines, having 
the launch and coffins between them, 
to proceed in that manner down the 
harbour, and in a half circle round the 

| Saturn's 
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Saturn's bows. 


Emerald was alſo executed, by the ſen- | 
tence of a court-martial, in lord St. 


Vincent's fleet. Three men of the 
Powerful were tried for mutinous ex- 
preſſions : one was ſentenced to receive 
300 laſhes, another 200, and the third 


was acquitted. Daniel Keefe, a ſea- | 


man of the Bedford, was tried by a 


| 


court-martial on board of the Reſource, | 
and it was proved againſt him that he | 


threw an 18 pound thot at lieutenant 
Buccanor, and ſtruck him a violent 
blow on the back of his head ; he was 
therefore found guilty, and executed 
at Spithead on the 18th of September. 
Lee and Preſton were executed on the 
4th of September on board of the Royal 
Sovereign. The whole fleet obſerved 
the greateſt order and ſolemnity upon 
this occaſion. The priſoners ſhook 
hands with the admiral and officers be- 
fore they ſuffered, and delivered a very 
affecting letter, addreſſed to their ſhip- 
mates, acknowledging the juſtice of 
their ſentence, and nt of their 

in the ſtrongeſt 
conduct, and not 


trial, 4 
terms a propriety o 
to be miſled, as they had been. 


We have given an account of theſe | 


mutinous proceedings, and the execu- 
them, in one continued ſeries, wherein 


too prolix. But the perfect ſubordi- 
nation reſtored to the crews of ſhips by 
ſome neceſſary examples, and the ad- 
vantages ſecured to the ſeamen by an 
act of Parliament, defeated the hopes 


. .of our enemies, both internal and ex- 


ternal, and in a great degree contri- 


buted to the ardour which Britiſh ſail- 
.ors 'exhibited in the ever-memorable 
#CQory gained by admiral Duncan over 


the Dutch fleet, upon their own coaſts, 


: 


| 


} them. Thus were they mortified 
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which we ſhall now have the pleaſure 
of relating. 

When the alarming and diſgraceful 
mutiny at the Nore had deprived ad- 
miral Duncan of the greateſt part of 
his fleet, ſo that he had ſcarcely a ſhip 
that he could truſt, except the Vener- 
able, his own Hflag-ſhip, he called the 
mutineers cowardly lubbers, and de. 
clared that he would Jay her along: ſide 
the Dutch fleet with the few ſhips left 
him, and ſhame them by his exertions, 
Accordingly, he cauſed the Venerable 
to be put in cloſe with the Texel, 
where the Dutch were ly ing, and ſtati- 
oned two frigates in the offing to make 
ſignals. By this means, he imimi— 
dated the Dutch, until he received a 
reinforcement, as they would not ven- 
ture out, judging he was there tor he 
purpoſe of reconnoitering, an ide 
frigates were ſtationed tor che mears 
of communicating with the fleet. After 
having enticed, and even provoked the 
Dutch to give him battle, to no pur- 
poſe, he was tired; and concelving 
they had ſome other object in view than 
fighting, which he ardently defired, 
he reported that he was under a necel- 
ſity to return home, and refit. Some 


of his ſhips did indeed want repairs ; 


| = 1 
tions which followed in conſequence of and the probability of this cite 


ſtance, from their having been long at 


ort, ſo as to 
our readers may ſuppoſe we have been ſea, ſtrengthened the report, 


induce the wary Dutch to commence 
their intended expedition, and put to 
ſea. Admiral Duncan's feint not only 
deceived them, but ſome of his — 
people, who ſo thoroughly thought he 
was returned to refit, that ſeveral 0 
his officers and men who had g0n* 
aſhore, were left behind, when he re- 
ceived notice that the Dutch flect dete 
at ſea; and ſuch-was his eagernefs to 


;thout 
engage, that he put to ſea — 


being 


fought actions they had ever witneſſed, 
where the determined courage of the 
Dutch called forth an exertion of all 
that firmneſs and bravery which cha- 
racteriſes Britiſh ſeamen. 

Admiral Duncan had left captain 
Trollop with a ſmall ſquadron, cruiſing 
off the Texel, who ſent him advice 
that the Dutch were at ſea, and that 
he would keep them ſo cloſe in view, 
that when he deſcried the flag of his 
ſhip, they were ſure to be near. The 
admiral failed with expedition, and 
placed his fleet in ſuch a poſition as to 
prevent the Dutch from returning to 
the Texel, without his falling in with 
them. At nine in the morning of Oc- 
tober the 11th, he deſcried captain 

Trollop's ſquadron, with ſignals flyin 
for an enemy to leeward ; upon which 
he immediately bore up, and made the 
ſignal for a general chace, and ſoon 
ſaw the Dutch fleet, forming in a line 
on the larboard tack to receive him 
with the wind at N. W. As the Bri- 
tiſh approached them, admiral Duncan 
made a fignal for ſhortening fail, in 
order to connect the ſhips, at which 
time he ſaw the land between Cam- 
perdown and Egmont, about nine miles 


time was therefore to be loſt in-com- 
mencing the attack, and he made a 
lignal to break the enemy's line, by 
bearing up, and then engage them to 
leeward. By this manœuvre, each 
thip of the Britiſh engaged her oppoſite, 
and ſhot between them and the land, 
to which they were. haſtening apace. 
Theſe ſignals were obeyed with great 
promptitude and exactneſs. Vice ad- 


down on the Dutch rear with great 
gallantry, his diviſion following his ex- 


being abſent from one of the hardeſt 


to leeward of the Dutch fleet. No 


miral Onſlow, in the Monarch, bearin g 


ample; and the action commenced. 
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about 40 minutes paſt twelve at noon. 


The Venerable, admiral Duncan's own 
ſhip, ſoon puſhed through the Dutch 
line, and he began a cloſe action with 
their van and his diviſion, which con- 
tinued for near two hours and a half; 
at which time he perceived all the 
maſts of the Dutch admiral's ſhip gone 
by the board. She was, however, de- 
fended- in a gallant manner for ſome 
time, till being overpowered by num- 
bers, her colours were ſtruck, and her 
admiral, De Winter, brought on board 
of the Venerable. By this time, ad- 
miral Duncan ſaw the ſhip which bore 
the Dutch vice admiral's flag diſmaſt- 
ed, and her colours ſtruck to vice ad- 
miral Onſlow, and that many others 
had ſtruck ; when finding the Britiſh 
were in only nine fathoms water, and 
not more than five miles from land, he. 


gave up the chace of ſuch ſhips as eſ- 


caped, for then the Britiſh were em- 
ployed in getting the heads of diſabled 
ſhips off ſhore, eſpecially ſuch as were 
captured, making ten ſail of the line 
and a frigate: heir names are. as 
follows : 


I. The Delf, captain Verdoorn, 67 


guns, 375 men. : 
2. Jupiter, vice admiral, Reyntjes, 


74 guns, 550 men. 
3. Alkmaar, captain Kraft, 56 guns, 


350 men. 


4. Haarlem, captain Wiggets, 80 
guns, 550 men. 


5. Munnikkedham, capt. Lancaſter, 


44 guns. 270 men. 


6. Waſſenaer, captain Holland, 64 


guns, 450 men. 


7. Vryhead, or Liberty, admiral de 


Winter, 74 guns, 550 men. 


8. Admiral Devries, captain Zegres, 


68 guns, 450 men. 


9. Hercules, captain Van Ryſoort, 


64 guns, 450 men. 


10. Gely- 
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10. Gelykhied, or Equality, captain 
Ruyſen, 68 guns, 450 men. 

11. Ambuſcade, frigate, captain 
lieutenant Hugs, 30 guns, 270 men. 

After the action, the wind blew fo 
freſh on the Dutch coaſt, that the 
Britiſh experienced much difficulty in 
keeping the diſabled ſhips off ſhore, 
and were unavoidably diſperſed ; but 
the Venerable fortunately came to 
anchor off Orford Neſs, on the even- 
ing of October the 14th, ſo leaky, that 
all her pumps could but juſt keep her 
free. In the morning the admiral ſaw 
others of the ſhips-at anchor near him, 
and three near the Kentiſh Knock, 
with three in Hoſely bay, but the 
wind was ſo much againft ſhips in 
their diſabled ſtate, that he ſent the 
Beaulieu aud Lancaſter to aſſiſt them. 

On receipt of the above welcome 
news, the Park and Tower guns were 
fired, and illuminations took place at 
London, and almoſt all the capital 
towns in England. To reward the 
principal actors in this glorious affair, 
the king granted the dignity of 


viſcount in Great-Britain, to admiral - 


Duncan, and his heirs male, by the 


name, ſtyle and title of viſcount Dun- 
can, of Camperdown ; off which place 
the battle was fought, and of Lundie, 
in the ſhire of Perth. The dignity of 
a baronet of Great-Britain, was alſo 
granted to admiral Onflow, and his 
heirs male ; captain Fairfax was to 
to be knighted, and lieutenant Brodie, 
who brought home the firſt diſpatches 
of. this victory was raiſed to the rank 
of maſter and commander in the navy. 

This glorious victory of admiral 
Duncan's, over the Dutch fleet, can- 
not be too much extolled, for in con- 
ſequence of it, a mortal blow is given 
to an enemy, who was ever hoſtile to 


Britain as a commercial tate, and had |. 


1. 
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| formerly contended With her for the 


empire of the ocean. In former wars 
we ſucceſſively had to ſupport again 
France, Spain, and America 4 the 
Dutch have ſupplied the enemies of 
this country with naval and military 
ſtores fo openly as to bring on a ſeiſure 
of their ſhips, until they have com- 
menced parties in the conteſt againſt 
us. In the beginning of this moſt 
calamitous war, the land forces, ſent 
to protect them from French rapacity, 
were worſe inſulted, and ill treated 
upon their march back through Hol. 
land, than if they had retreated through 
an enemy's country. They were now 
ſo completely ſubjected to the power 
of a French faction, as to be forced out 


to ſea by its order, for the purpoſe of 


forming a junction with the navy of 
France, in Breſt water. Had this 
junction been effected the combined 
fleets would have compoſed a force of 
more than 40 ſhips of the line, for the 


determinate and open avowal of our 


enemies to make a deſcent on ſome 
part of the Britiſh Empire, in Europe, 
and we ſhall ſoon perceive from the 
preparations made for French frater- 
nization in Ireland, that a deſcent in 
that kingdom was their chief object, 
however, this might be maſked by 
their frequent boaſts of landing in Br- 
tain, and enriching their predatory 
armies with the ſpoil of that country, 
to the ruin of its commerce, which the 
total defeat of the Dutch fleet has in 
ſome degree prevented, together with 


the alarm and confuſion which ſuch an 


intended junction with that of France 
would have excited, if it had been 
effected. 

This Victory, then requires no exag 
geration or amplification to enhance it 
importance. In the firſt accounts 


given of this action, the frigates Were 
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tive in a general engagement. It is 
alſo proper to Merve, that the weight 
of metal in both fleets was equal, but 
the complement of the crews, and 
ſize of the ſhips were larger on our 
fide, in proportion to their reſpeCtive 
rates. | T 

This action took place between the 
Texel and the Maeſe, ſo near land, 
that the ſhores were lined with Dutch 
people, who beheld our triumphant 
victory over their vanquiſhed navy, the 
line of which was broken in two places, 
by admiral Duncan, near its centre, 
and rear admiral Onſlow, in the rear. 
Every part of the Britiſh line hehaved 
with the utmoſt galantry, and it does not 
follow, from the ſlaughter being greater 


ed leaſt did not diſtinguiſh themſelves. 
This difference might depend on the 


on the force or gallantry of the ſhips 
to which they were ſeverally oppoſed, 
or of ſome” ſhips being raked in the 
moment of adyancing to break the 
Dutch line. The laughter was cer- 
tainly great, as the killed and wound- 


and as the teturns were at firſt made 


laughter muſt have been proportion- 
ally great, ſo that the victory is not 
cheaply gained; but neyer was victory 
More critical. The twa fleets; were 
nearly equal in numerical force, and 
the chief ſplendgur of the actign con- 
liſted in che Nill and rapidity. with 
which admiral Duncan Sine upon 
the * moment for the attack. 


el of the ſame deſcrip- 
tion in ours, as no other ſhjps but three 


or two deckers are conſidered as effec- N 
cloſe in ſhore, that our fleet could not 


ogy! the Dutch tine, with- : 


in ſome ſhips, that thoſe which ſuffer- 


place which they occupied in the line, 


_ ed in fix ſhips only, amounted to 649, 


of only nine, out of the fixteen ſhips, 
which compoſed the Britiſh line, the 
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The . heſitation or delay of a ſmall in- | 


rval would have been fatal; for the 
Dutch hips built to navigate their 
oven ſeas, Would have approached ſo 


have followed them. This the Britiſh 
admiral perceived, and his deciſion 
was inſtantaneoully to break their line, 


| 740 rapidly through it, and take upon 


im to place his ſhips between them 
and the ſhore, to which they were 
haſtening apace. 


When admiral Duncan made the 


fignal for breaking the Dutch line, the 
Dutch admiral immediately perceiving 
his purpoſe, made a ſignal for his fleet 
to cloſe, which was very alertly obeyed, 
particularly by his vice admiral, under 
the ſtern of whofe ſhip, admiral Dun- 
can paſſed, and immediately ranged 
up along-ſide, opening a heavy fire 


upon her, but it was ſeyen or eight 


minutes before a gun was returned, 
a proof that they were not ready on 
that fide. The Dutch vice admiral 
did not ſtand the fire of the Venerable 
above ten minutes, but dropping her 
fore-ſail ſhot a-head : the Venerable 
then ranged up to admiral de Winter's 
ſhip, when a very warm | conteſted 
action took place, in which the obſti- 
nate bravery of the Dutch was ſuch, 


that when admiral de Winter ſurren- 
| dered, he was the only commander 


upon the-quarter deck of the Vryheid, 
and is ſaid to have been ſo for half an 


hour, every other officer being killed 


or wounded. 

There were two Dutch admirals on 
board of one ſhip, the reaſon ſo which 
was, that one of them, admiralReintjes 
was very aged, and having ſuffered a 
paralytie ſtroke four days before the 
fleet failed, another admiral was put 
on. board of his ſkip; but he being 
SB 0:5 +. 11; Extremely 
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extremely popular in the ſervice, and | 


confidered by the ſeamen as very fortu- 
nate, reſolved to continue in his ſhip. 
Admiral de Winter declared that he 
was forced out by the French partizans, 
againſt his own judgement, for know- 
ing the very bad ſtate of his ſhips, and 
indiſpoſition ſome of the men had to 
the cauſe in which they were embark- 
ed, he did not think himſelf a match 
for the Britiſh, if they ſhould engage 
him. His orders were, however, to 
fight them if they met, and as he had 
been threatened with a court martial, 
for making ſome objection to failing, 
he did not doubt, but he would have 
been condemned, had he returned 
without fighting. 
The Venerable ſuffered much in 
this engagement, as the whole atten- 
tion of the enemy was particularly di- 
Tected againſt her from the onſet; for 
the firſt hour of the action, ſhe had five 
Dutch ſhips upon her, and a frigate on 
her ſtarboard-bow, which did her 
much injury, not being able to bring 
a gun to bear on this inſignificant ene- 
my, without expoſing herſelf to be 
raked by her opponent ſhips of the 
line, on board of which were ſome 
ſelect artillerymen, with braſs field 
pieces, placed for the purpoſe of level- 
ling at her ſignals, and flag, or ſtriking 
her when ſhe heeled below the water 
mark, and they ſo far ſuceeded as to 
ſhoot away her enſign from the ſtaff. 
This being reinſtated on the mizen 
ſtaff, was again cut away, and nearly 
at the ſame inſtant her blue flag at the 
main-maſt was carried off by a ſhot. This 
being obſerved by a ſeaman whoſe 
name was Crawford, he flew up to re- 
place it with a hammer and nail to 
nail it to the maſt head, and effected 
his purpoſe, for which act his name is 


celebrated, and he was honoured by | 
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the admiral's particular notice and re. 
commendation; almoſt every large ſhot 
which the Venerable received, was of 
a diſabling kind; the two chain pums 
were rendered uſeleſs in the beginning 
of the action, and in twenty minute; 
ſhe made above two feet water in her 
hold, nor could ſhe have ſwam fifteen 
minutes longer without the aſſiſtance 
which the Powerful and Director lent 
her, at one port only, on the lower 
deck, ſhe had twelve men killed out 
of fourteen, by the burſting of an ene- 
my's ſhot. 

In the courſe of this engagement, 
admiral Onſlow's ſhip was at one time 
in the moſt imminent danger, being 
attacked by four Dutch ſhips at once, 


, when ſhe took fire, and was obliged to 


be towed out of the line, a brig carry- 
ing 18-pounder guns had the boldneſs 
to get under admiral Onflow's ſtern, 
who brought ſix guns to bear upon 
her and ſunk her with every man on 
board. 

The Delft, of 56 guns, one of the 
Dutch captured ſhips, alſo foundered 
in ſight of the Engliſh coaſt, and la- 
mentable to relate the whole of her 
crew with two Engliſh marines, were 
engulped before any aſſiſtance could 
be given them, when only half a mile 
diſtant from the land. | 

The Dutch rear admiral Story, with 
three other ſhips, deſerted their brave 
commander, in the very beginning of 
the action, being not even cleared, nor 
ready for battle when it commenced, 
he only fired one broadſide; and made 
off for the Texel, into which he was 
ſeen entering the next morning. 1 


theſe ſhips had fought with the ſame 


bravery as their companions, the ſtrug- 


gle for victory might have been more 
anguinary and leſs deciſive. 


he manner in which admiral Dun- 
can, 


can. received de Winter on board the 
Venerable, places the humanity of his 
character in a conſpicuous point of 
view. His firſt queſtion was, whether 
the Dutch admiral had a wife, family, 
or relations, ſo near as to wiſh they 
might have immediate information of 
his ſafety. If ſo, he might go into his 
cabin and write to them, when a flag 
of truce thould immediately go off with 
the letter. After the hurry of ſecur- 
ing prizes, and getting the ſhips heads 
off the land, theſe two admirals great 
alike in courage and perſonal bulk, 
complimented each other on their 
mutual eſcapes, from ſo many ſhots 
during the action, to which their com- 
mand on board, and remarkable ſize 
of perſon had expoſed them more than 
others, 

Captain Burges, of the Ardent, who 
was killed in the action, . bore the 
character of an old, able, and experi- 
enced commander, being brought up 
under the admirals Barrington and 
Rowley, He brought and led the 
Ardent into action moſt gallantly; he 
had twice obeyed the ſignal to engage, 
but ſtill he thought the Ardent not 
cloſe enough, and advanced, reſerving 
his fire till every ſhot did execution. 
He was ſoon after engaged and ſur- 
rounded with five Dutch ſhips, one of 
them admiral de Winter's, and was 
unfortunately killed in that ſituation. 
2 his death, his country loſt a com- 

ander of great nautical abilities, and 
rom a rectitude of conduct, he was 
beloved both by his officers, and en- 
eared to the whole ſhips company 
which he commanded. 

e ſpirit and humanity of this 
2 officer, cannot be better 
; —_ than by the following anec- 

e: One day laſt ſummer, captain 


urgeſs, went to dine with Mr. Sykes, 
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the navy agent, in Arundel-ftreet. 
There ſtanding at the window, which 
overhangs the river, he ſaw a boy 
drowning; and without a moment's 
heſitation, ſtripped off his coat, threw 
up the ſaſh, plunged into the river, 
from whence he ſoon brought the boy 
ſafe to land and alive. Feelings which 
could excite a man of his rank, and 
conſequence to ſuch an act, could only 
proceed from the moſt exalted courage 
and philanthrophy. Captain Burgeſs 
enjoyed a penſion of 100 pounds yearly, 
from his majeſty's bounty, which an- 
nuity now ceaſes, as he has no offspring 
to apply for its continuation. He was 
ſucceeded in the command of his ſhip, 
by lieutenant John Phillips, who fought 
the Ardent moſt gallantly, to the end 
of the engagement, ſtill engaging cloſe 
until the ſhip was quite diſabled: the 
carnage on board being ſo great, that 
her killed and wounded amounted to 
148 in the total; more in number by 
45 than the killed and wounded of any 
other individual thip engaged. 

Mr. J. P. Tindal, killed on board of 
the Monarch, was the ſecond fon of 
Mr. Robert Tindal, of Chelmsford, a 
young gentleman of great abilities and 
promiſing talents, which he directed 
with a commendable zeal, to perfect 
his profeſional purſuits. The Mon- 
arch too, had the ſingular ſucceſs of 
taking two Dutch admirals, being the 
flag ſhip of admiral Elphinſtone, who 
took that of admiral Lucar, in Saldanha 


Bay. | 

We ſhall conclude with a few parti- 
culars relative to the Dutch chiet ad- 
miral, who was taken'priſoner in this 
action: John William de Winter, is 
the ſon of Mr. de Winter, a captain in 
the Dutch army, who died governour 
or deputy governour of Berbice; at his 
firſt ſetting out in life, this admiral was 
3B 2 in 
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in the ranks as a life guard man, to || and is thought to poſſeſs great naut: 
the preſent ſtadtbolder. Leaving the ſkill and — although, — 
army, he entered as a midſhipman on || to being made admiral, he never ſerved 
board the fleet, and was in the engage- || in the navy higher than captain lieu- 
ment off the Dogger-band, being then || tenant. 
on board of the Batavier. About the The corps raiſed by his correſpon- 
year 1782, he was promoted to the || dency with French partizans in Hol- 
rank of lieutenant, and failed as ſuch || land, was particularly active in the 
in his two laſt voyages. In the year reduction of Holland, when it was led 
1786, he returned from his laſt voyage || there by him and Dandels, both of 
in the Batavier, of 54 guns, captain | them raiſed to the rank of generals in 
| Spangler. Soon after his return he | the French ſervice, on account of their 
married a woman in humble life; and | bravery and military character. 
in May, 1787, quitted the navy to get The French partiſans in Holland, 
a company of ſoldiers, in the pay of || having expelled the ſtadtholder and his 
Amſterdam. Being garriſoned at || family, who took refuge in this coun- 
Utrecht, he made off at the approach | try ; none of their admirals could be 
of the Pruſſians, to reinſtate the ſtadt- | truſted by that party, as they had been 
holder. Soon after he appeared in | appointed by the ſtadtholder, and 
France, and was promoted by the late | known to be ſtrongly attached to the 
king of France, to a major's rank; but | Orange family. On which account 
upon the revolution there, when his | the command of their fleet was given 
_ commiſſion ceaſed, he becameaſtaunch | to de Winter, who had particularly 
republican, ſerving in a low ſtation at || manifeſted his zeal for republican prin- 
firſt, but he ſoon deſtinguiſhed himſelf || ciples. 
in France by correſponding with their He tranſmitted an account to Hol- 
partizans in Holland, and at laſt en- land, of the particulars which took 
tered that country ſword in hand, un- place between him and admiral Dun- 
der Pichagru, as general of brigade. || can, in the engagement; at the con- 
He was immediately ſent to take poſ- || cluſion of which, he aſcribed the bad 
ſeſſion of the Dutch fleet, then lying || ſucceſs which he experienced; in the 
in ice, at the New Diep, and ſigned || firſt place, to the force of the Britiſh 
the convention with admiral Beintjeis, | fleet, which though equal to the Dutch 
who commanded there. He then took in reſpe& of number, yet exceeded 
poſſeſſion of . ſeveral Engliſh ſhips, || them in line of battle ſhips. In ano- 
which lay in the New Diep, and ap- ther reſpect, the Britiſh ſhips having 
propriated moſt of the plunder to his || been. together at ſea, during nineteen 
own uſe, which laid the foundation of || weeks, the particular capacity of every 
his fortune, accompanied with a zea- || ſhip was known to them, with their 
lous profeſſion of ſtaunch republican || failing relative to each other, which 1 
principles. He is a tall handſome | allowed to be an advantage of the ut- 
man, between 35 and 40 years of age, || moſt importance in nautical manev 
plain in his manner, he joins to un- || vres. This was not the caſe with the 
daunted courage, an uncommon de- Dutch fleet, as it had but Juſt _ 
gree of ardour and activity, which he | the Texel, and the Britiſh bad 
| has evinced upon various occaſions, a 


— —— 


advantage of attacking them | 
| ſituation 3 


ſituation; add to this circumſtance an 
early retreat of ſix Dutch . from 
the action, and among thoſe which 
remained, there were four but indift- 
forent ſailors, to which cauſe he attri- 
buted the breaking of his line, which 
deprived him of the means for attack- 
ing. Thus in fact, partly forſaken and 
obliged to fight under the above diſad- 
vantage, it is a matter of leſs ſurprize, 
that victory was ſo deciſively in favour 
of the Engliſh. But upon the whole, 
magnifying Batavian courage, beyond 
what was exemplified in that memora- 
ble engagement, and admitting caſual 
circumſtances as favourable to the 
Dutch, as they were to the Britiſh, 
and his ſignals obeyed with the ſame 
promptitude as admiral Duncan's 
were, it was no improbable conjecture, 
that ſome of the Britiſh ſhips would 
have been moored in the Texel, as a 
monument of Batavian proweſs, on the 
Lith of October, 1797. 

Admiral, now lord Duncan, is a 
younger ſon of that antient and re— 
ſpectable family of Lundie, in the 
county of Perth, North Britain. By 
the death of an elder brother, the late 
colonel Duncan of Lundie, about 
eighteen months before this action, 
the gallant admiral became poſſeſſed 
of the family eſtate, worth about 10001. 
yearly, He married a paternal ſiſter 
of the then lord advocate, in Scotland, 
and niece to Mr. ſecretary Dundaſs, 
by whom he has a very promiſing 
family of ſeveral children, the eldeſt 
ſon is a young man of the moſt amiable 
Giſpolition, and yas then at the uni- 
verſity, 

The admiral was 64 years of age 
When ennobled. His height upwards 
ot fix feet, and his perſon remarkably 
well proportioned, his countenance 
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ners eaſy, ſimple, and obliging, equally 
free from affectation and roughneſs, 
they exhibited natural expreſſions of 
innate goodneſs, and philanthrophy. 
His life has been ſpent in the ſervice 
of his country, and on every occaſion 
he maintained the character of a Britiſh 
officer. When a captain, and at that 
time reckoned the handſomeſt com- 
mander in the navy, his aid was re- 
quired by the civil power at Portſ— 
mouth, to quell an inſurrection there, 
upon which this brave commander, 
ſword in hand at the head of his crew, 
convinced the rioters that he had both 
the means and ſpirit to enforce obedi- 
ence if they reſiſted; but his frankneſs, 
and generoſity calmed the turbulence 
of the multitude. He even joked. 
them into good humour, and they 
ſeparated peaceably. 


Having thus far continued the nar- 
rative of lord Duncan's acts and cha- 
racter, we ſhall reaſſume our account 
of prizes taken from the enemy, and 
continue it through the year 1798. 


Captain Newman, in his majeſty's 
ſhip, the Mermaid, took on the com- 
mencement of this year, Le Aventure, 
French letter of marque, formerly the 
Onſlow Guineaman, of Liverpool. 
She mounted 10 four and two eigh- 
teen pounder guns, with 190 men on 
board, and had ſailed from L'Orient 
a few days before, in company with 
two privateers, one of 30, the other 
of 24 guns, but had made no captures. 
His majeſty's hired cutter, the Stag, 
on the 7th of January, brought into 
Hamoaſe, a French lugger privateer, 
of four guns, and 47 men; captured 
off the Start, and captain Lloyd, in 
the Racoon, on the morning of January 
the 11th, ſaw a French cutter priva- 


agreeable, but commanding - of man- || teer, off Beachy-head, about ſeven 
| leagues. 
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leagues diſtant, to which he gave chaſe 
with all fails ſet, and after a running 
fire of two hours, within muſket ſhot, 
came up with and captured Le Polierale, 
carrying 16 guns, five of which were 
thrown overboard during the chaſe. 
She had 72 men on board, being an 
entire new veſſel, copper bottomed, 
and completly fitted out for three 
months, bound from Dunkirk, to 
cruize in the Weſt Indies, but had 
taken nothing. Captain Lloyd being 
under a neceſſity of carrying an extra- 
ordinary preſs-of ſail, and the chaſe 
being on his lee-bow, the Racoon's 
deck was expoſed to a heavy fire of 
muſketry and grape ſhot, from the 
privateer's chaſe guns, by which Mr. 
George Kennedy, the maſter, was kil- 
led, in whoſe death the ſervice loſt a 
moſt experienced ſeaman, and a gal- 
lant officer, four ſailors were alſo 
wounded, two of them ſeverely. 
Captain Reynolds, of the Pomone, 
on the 5th of January, being off Uſhant, 
about eleven at night, croſſed a large 
ſhip, ſtanding under an eaſy ſail, north- 
ward, and immediately gave chaſe. 
He very ſoon got along-ſide of her, for 
the weather being thick and hazy, and 


the night dark, ſhe was deceived in 


the eſtimation of his ſtrength, and ex- 
changed ſeveral broadſides, in conſe- 
quence of which, he had four men 


killed, and four wounded, before ſhe 
called out for quarter; having conſi— 


derably damaged his maſts and rig- 


ging. Having ſhifted the priſoners, 
when his carpenter had plugged up 
no leſs than eight ſhot-holes, ſhe had 


"received between wind and water. 


Captain Lloyd was for taking her in 
tow, when the officer on board hailed 
him, and ſaid ſhe was ſinking. All 
his boats were ſent immediately to her 
aſhſtance, but finding no efforts could 
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ſave her; they had only jaſt time tg 
take out his men and her wounJed, 
when the ſunk along-lide of him. She 
proved to be the Cheri, from Nantz, 
carrying 26 guns, and 220 men, com- 
manded by monſieur Chaſſin, out 14 
days, but had taken nothing. She had 
12 men killed, and 22 wounded; à. 
mong the latter, was her captain, who 
with two-others, died of their wounds 
the next day, A few days after, capt 
Reynolds took a ſmall privatcer, called 
L'Emprunt Foſſe, with only two car- 
riage guns, fix ſwivels, and 25 man 
on board, had been out from Roco but 
one day, and taken nothing. 

Sir Edward Pelew, in his majeſty's 
ſhip, Indefatigable, with the Cambrian, 
and Childers in company, on the 11th 
of January, captured the French pri- 
vateer, Le Vengeur, of 12 guns, and 
72 men, quite new, eight days from 
Oſtend, but had taken no prizes: they 
alſo took on the 16th in the evening, 
after a four hours chaſe, L'Enconceva- 
ble, privateer of _ guns, and 55 
men, out ten days from Dunkirk, but 
had taken nothing. About this time, 
captain Durham, in his majeſty's ſhip, 
the Anſon, retook the Harmony Gal- 
leot, from Saint Elbes: alſo, the Ame- 
rican ſhip, Active, of Baltimore, with 
a valuable cargo; and the George 
Randolph, under Daniſh colours. Ihe 
ſame captain alſo retook the only 
Britiſh frigate, then in poſſeſſion of the 
enemy, namely, the Daphne, mount- 
ing 30 guns, with 276 men on board, 
among whom were 30 paſſengers ot 
various deſcriptions, two of them the 
commiſſioners Jaquelin, and La Carze, 
charged with diſpatches for Guada- 
loupe, which were thrown overboard. 
The Daphne had five men killed, and 
ſeven wounded. The Melampus fri 


tain Moore, and the Seahorſe 
gate, Captain Moore, frigate, 


frigate, 1 Foot, on the 16th of 
January, after a ſmart chace, took the 
French privateer Le Belliqueux, car- 
rying 18 guns and caronades, with 130 
men, ſhe did not ſtrike until ſhe had 
received a broadſide from the Melam- 
pus; the Belliqueux belonged to St. 
Malo, and had captured the Prince 
Earneſt packet, capt. Schayler, bound 
from Tortola, to Falmouth, with diſ- 
patches, which were thrown over- 
board, Captain Lloyd, of his ma- 
jeſty's ſloop Racoon, fell in with and 
captured the French ſchooner priva- 
teer La Penſce, with two four pounder 
guns, nine ſwivels and 32 men, had 
failed from Dieppe, a little while be- 
fore, and had taken nothing, ſhe was 
captured on the 22d of January. 

In the courſe of this mouth, theſe 
farther captures were made, captain 
Weſtern, in his majeſty's ſhip the 
Tamer, took and ſent into Barbadoes, 
two French privateers, being Le 
Dragon, ſchooner, and Le Dixhuit, 
lloop, the former of 12 guns, and the 
other of 10, both of them prime ſailors, 
and well equipped, Lieutenant 
Burdwod took off the Start, the 
French privateer, cutter L'Aventurier, 
of 8 guns; and captain Moore, in the 
Melampus, ſent into Plymouth, Le 
Volage a French corvette, lent by the 
convention to the merchants, having 
2+ guns and 105 men, the enemy did 
not ſtrike without a conteſt, wherein 
the Melampus had four men killed and 
eight wounded, ſhe had taken an 

merican ſhip, and. deſtroyed an 
=oglith brig, from B-Ifaſt. Captain 
1yler, in L'Aigle, ſeized three veſſels 
1 the bay of Corunna, and two others 
aden with hemp, coals, and nails, alſo 
a French privateer, of fix guns, and. a 
Paniſh veſſel laden with ſardinias. 
aptain Hotham, in the Blanche cap- 
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tured Le Bayoneſs, French privateer- 


of fix guns, and captain Rogers in the 


Mercury, took Le Benjamin, Frenc 
privateer, mounting 16 guns, with 132. 
men on board ; the had captured the 
brig, Government, Bruce, from Briſtol, 
and a Portugueſe ſchooner, but had 
been beaten off by an Engliſh letter 
of marque. Captain Downman, in 
the Speedy ſloop, took off Oporto, the 
Pilgrim, Spaniſh lugger privateer, of 
three guns. The Trois Soeurs, French 
brig privateer- of 16 guns, and 100 
men, was taken by captain Rogers, of 
the Mercury, after exchanging a few 
ſhots, ſhe was copper bottomed and: 
ſailed remarkably well. 
Captain Pierrepont, in the Kingf- 
fiſher, on the 8th of January, ſaw a 
ſhip at day-light on his weather quar-- 
ter, chaced and came up with her at 
nine, when an engagement commenc- 
ed, but at too great a diſtance; cap- 
tain Pierrepont, by ſhortning fail, let. 
her. drop more abreaſt; when they en- 
gaged for an hour and a quarter, but 
there being little wind, and the Kingſ- 
fiſher's jib-boom being carried away, 
the enemy ſhot a head, and endeavour- 
ed to make off crouding all ſail, and 
firing her ſtern chacers; but capt. Pierre- 
point fitted another jib-boom, the 
wind freſhened and enabled him to- 
renew the action, which continued 
for half an hour, when ſhe ſtruck and. 
proved to be the La Betſey ſhip 
privateer, fitted out at Boudeaux, cop- 
per-bottomed, pierced for 18 guns, 
had 16 mounted, and 118 men on 
board ;. one of them was killed, and 
the captain,with his ſecondin command 
wounded, and fix ſeamen wounded, 
the ſecond captain and three ſeamen 
ſince dead of their wounds; ſhe had 
been out fifteen days, but captured no- 


thing, The damages ſuſtained: by the 


Kingsfiſher. 
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Kingsfiſher in hull, ſails, or rigging 


were trifling, and one man only was 
flightly wounded. Lord St. Vincent 
was highly pleaſed with the judgment 
diſplayed by captain Pierrepont, and 
his officers, who in his majeſty's floop 
Kin gsfiſher only, engaged and captured 
this privateer ſhip of the enemy. 
Sir Edward Pellew, of his majeſty's 


ſhip the Indefatigable, accompanied 


by the Cambrian, captured the French 
privateer ſhip Le Hereuſe Nouvelle, 
of 22 guns and 130 men, out from 
Breſt thirty-ſix days, during which 
time they had only captured a large 
American ſhip, called the Providence, 
laden with ſugar and cotton, which fir 


Edward had ſome hopes of retaking. 


Captain Fraſer, in his Maſeſty's ſhip 


the Shannon, off Cape Clear, took a 
large French privateer ſhip, of 24 guns 


and 150 men. Upon the whole, it ap- 
peared from the London Gazette ac- 
counts, that our different cruizers had 
taken from the enemy, in the interval 
of time between the 1ſt of January 
and the 6th of February, 1798, in priva- 
teers and ſhips of war, twenty-eight 
veſſels, carrying 348 guns, and con- 


taining 1487 men. | 
Captain Herbert, in the Amelia, 
on the 7th of February, captured the 


French brig Branch de Olive, laden 
with wine, brandy, and flour, bound 
from Bourdeaux to Breſt, ſhe had 
ſailed ſeven days before with 32 others 
in company, all laden with proviſions 
and ſtores from Breſt, and had been 
formerly the Olive Branch, of Liver- 
pool, captured by the French. The 
Amelia arrived at Plymouth on the 
14th, and brought in the Cultivator, 


another of the fleet from Bourdeaux, 


but a mutiny broke out on board the 
Amelia, which hindered captain Her- 
bert from taking or deſtroying any 


copper bottomed, and a fleet ſailer, Wi 


more of them. This laſt taken veſſel 
had a quantity of ſaddles on boarg, 
ſuppoſed for the purpoſe of forming 


an armament at Breſt, to make a deſcent 


on Britain or Ireland. The mutiny 
on board the Amelia was happily 


checked in time to prevent fatal con. 


ſequences, and the ringleaders ſecured, 
to be tried by a court martial. 
About this time it was propoſed, by 
a voluntary contribution, to erect a 
grand obeliſk in commemoration of 
our naval victories, upon Portſdown 
hill, overlooking Portſmouth, Spithead, 
and the channel, and adjoining the 
high-road from Portſmouth to the me- 


- tropolis. The form of it was to be 


three ſided, each of the fides to com- 
memorate a diſtin victory: that of 
June 1ſt, 1794, was to be on the 
ſouthern aſpe& toward France, that 
upon the 14th of February, 1797, to 
the weſtward, and that upon the 11th 
of October, over the Dutch fleet, 
nearly eaſt, toward Holland. The 
height of the obeliſk was propoſed to 
be little ſhort of the famous pillar at 
Rome, erected by Trajan, 135 feet 
high, including the pedeſtal and a 
beautiful figure of Hope, with her at- 
tributes, an anchor and cable to crow 
the ſumit. 

Lord A. Beauclerk, captain of the 
Dryad, captured a ſtout faſt ſailing priva- 
teer, from Nantz, with 12 twelves, tuo 
eighteen-pounder guns, two twelve 
pounder carronades, with 220 men p 
board, had been out 49 days, an 


taken nothing. Captain Rogers, m 


the Mercury, took La — ab 
French brig privateer, from Nan K 
after a chaſe of five hours, e 
ably ſine veſſel pierced for 18 wy 
12 mounted, and 96 men, quite u oh 


0 in Durham, 
only ten days out. Captain > 


in the Anſon, captured Le Jaſon, a 
ſhip privateer, from Nantz, coppered, 
with 12 guns, and 18 men. Captain 
Charles ſtirling, in his majeſty's ſhip 
Jaſon, took a French national corvette 
lent to the merchants for a privateer, 
having 24 guns, with 150 men on 
board. Capt. Stopford, of the Pheton, 
captured a French ſhip privateer, 
called La Legere, of 14 eight-pounder 
uns, four thirty-two-pounder caro- 
nades, and 130 men, out only 24 hours 
from L!Orient, and bound to the Weſt 
Indies. Captain Stopford alfo took 
the American ſhip Eliza, from Boſton 
to Amſterdam, with a valuable — 
on board: ſhe hag been captured by 
a French privateer. Lieutenant Webb, 
of the Cherburg cutter, fell in with 
Le Revanche French lugger privateer, 
of 16 guns, and 62 men, and after a 
nine hours chace, making a run of 100 
miles, it blowing very freſh moſt of the 
time, he came up with, and engaged 
her cloſe along - ſide, after a running 
fight of two hours, when the enemy at- 
tempted to board him twice, but was 
repulſed, and a well directed broadſide 
brought her main and mizen-maſts by 
the board, her fore-yard alſo being 
ſhot away, She called for quarter; 
but poſſeſſion was but juſt taken of her, 
with the utmoſt difficulty, when every 
exertion was neceflary to take out the 
33 and the Cherburg's own men 
ck, before ſne ſunk, having received 
above 40 ſhots between wind and wa- 
ter. She had two men killed, and 
eight wounded. The Britiſh had only 
two men lightly wounded, Captain 
Manby, in the Charon, on the 2d of 


arch, took a ſwift ſailing lugger pri- 
vateer called L'Alexandrine, with one 
carriage, four ſwivel guns, and 28 
men, out fix days, and had taken no- 
I Captain Bowyer, of the Ca- 
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ters; one on the 4ſt of March, eſcaped, 
there being little wind, fo that by uſing 
her oars, the got under protection of 
the forts on the Ifle of Baſs. On the | 
2d of March he ſaw, and chaced ano- 
ther, which he captured at four in the 
afternoon. She proved to be the Sou- 
fleur, 13 days from Cherburg, with 
four carriage, two ſwivel guns, and 40 
men on board only; yet ſhe had taken 
four veſſels, three maſters of them then 
on board the capture. Captain Bowyer 
had ſome hopes of retaking ſome of 
them, the wind being favourable for 
that purpoſe. | 

About this time, his majeſty's ſhip 


the Daedalus, and the Hornet ſloop, 


recaptured or took the following veſ- 
ſels: The ſnow Rebecca, an American 
veſſel, bound to the ifland of Goree, 
part of her cargo pitch, tar, dry-goods, 
tobacco, coffee, molaſſes, and gun- 


powder. The naval ſtores were taken 


out, and the veſſel liberated. Another 
ſhip called the Preſident, an American 
bottom, but her cargo Engliſh, was 
taken by the enemy, but recaptured 
by this ſhip and ſloop, The veſſel and 
cargo was returned to the owner, on 
paying ſalvage, They alſo retook the 
ſhip Quaker, of Liverpool, of 10 guns, 
and 56 men, trading on the coaſt, and 
when captured was bound to the iſland 
of Goree, laden with merchandize and 
337 ſlaves. They alſo retook the ſloop 
Ocean, which had belonged to the 
Sierra Leona company, having been 
trading on the coaſt, and bound to 
Goree with cloth, iron, beads, and ten 
ſlaves, They likewiſe took the French 
ſchooner La Proſperitie, of and bound 
to Goree, and deſtroyed the- armed 
ſhip Bell, of 20 guns. The Magna- 
nime captured and ſent into Cork on 
March 4th, the Spaniſh ſhip La Poſta 

3 . 
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de Buenos Ayres, laden with hides and 
tallow. Sbe was brought in, together 
with the James. outward-bound Gui— 
neaman,. of Liverpool, which had 
beaten. off one privateer, and ſtood an 
action of an hour and a half with ano- 
ther; but was captured, after loſing 
her maſter and boatfwain killed, and 
two ſeamen wounded, one of whom 
died afterwards of his wounds. 

Sir J. B. Warren, with the ſquadron 
under his command, ſaw, on the morn- 
ing of March the 8th. a convoy within 
the Ifle de Dieu, and immediately 
chaced with the- ſquadron ; but the 
wind dying away, he ordered out the 
boats of the ſquadron, in conſequence 
of which, two brigs were taken, being 


numbered and bound to Breſt with 


naval and military ſtores; five other 
brigs bound to the ſame port with wine 
and brandy ; three chaſſe marees with 
the ſame cargo' for Breſt ; another 
_"chafſe maree with the ſame cargo, be- 
ing aſhore, was burnt. Two of the 
prizes numbered, with naval ſtores, 
were intended for the.armament equip- 
ping at Breſt to invade Ireland. The 
wine and brandy, for the ſame purpoſe, 
might be thought neceſſary in fuch 
quantities, to ftimulate the courage of 
their crews, upon entering into action, 
a great part of them being only land- 
men, forced on board their armed ſhips 
by republican requiſitions. 
We ſhall poſtpone the account. of 
prizes taken in the remainder of this 
year, and re-aſſume it again after we 
have given ſome farther accounts of 
the tranſactions between the French 
and Auſtrians, to the concluſion of a 
formal treaty of peace at Campo 
Formio. uin 29704) .vof 
There are no accounts of theſe pro- 
ceedings in Italy, but thoſe tranſmitted 
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ing facts: 


— 


| tory, in his ſhort exaggerating manner, 


from which we can gather the follow. 
On January the 13th, 1797, the 
Auſtrians attacked the diviſion of ge- 
neral Maſſena, before Verona, which 
produced the battle of Saint Michel, 
as Buonaparte calls it, although the 
French only took 600 priſoners and 
three pieces of cannon. On the 14th, 
at midnight, a diviſion of the Auſtrian 
army, which had obliged general An- 
gerau to fall back haltily, threw a 
bridge over the Adige, within a league 
of Porto Legano, oppoſite to Angiuara, 
On the morning afterwards, the Auſ- 
trians filed a very ſtrong column by 
Montagna and Caprina, which obliged | 
Jourdan to evacuate Corona, and con- 
center his force at Rivoli. General 
Buonaparte foreſaw. this movement, 
and marched there in the night, when 
in the morning a battle enſued at Ri- 
voli, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
the French account makes the Auſtrian 
loſs to conſiſt of 13,000 priſoners, ſe- 
veral ſtandards, and many pieces of 
cannon. General Alvinſy almoſt alone, 
had much difficulty in eſcaping. 
On the 15th, general Guyeux at- 
tacked the Auſtrians, with a view to 
diſperſe them before they effected their 
paſſage over the bridge: he did not 
ſucceed in his deſign, but took 3000 
priſoners. On the 16th of January, 
general Angerau attacked the Auſtri 
ans at Anguiara, which produced a ſe- 
cond battle of Anguiara. He took 


2000 prifoners and 16 pieces of cannon, 


by Buonaparte to the executive direc- || were ſtrongly entrenched 


deſtroying all their bridges on the 
Adige; but the Auſtrians taking ad- 
vantage of the night, defiled: ſtraight 
for Mantua. They had already at- 
tacked the ſuburb of Saint George, but 


failed in their attempt, as the French 
there.— 


Buonaparte 


Buonaparte arrived in the night with 
reinforcements, and the battle of La 
Favorite commenced from the field of 
which he writes, that 7000 priſoners 
were taken, with colours, cannon, all 
the Auſtrian baggage, a regiment of 
huzars, a great convoy of grain and 
black cattle, which the Auſtrians were 
attempting to throw into Mantua; 


Mantua, ſallied out to attack the left 
wing of the French, but was repulſed. 
Theſe ſucceſſes of the French in 
Italy, were followed by the ſurrender 
of Mantua. The republicans alſo re- 
duced Roverdo and Trent, penetrating 
into the emperor's dominions in Italy. 
Another wing of their army entered 
Treviſa, appronched the Adriatic, and 
threatened Rome, as the Pope had re- 
fuſed to negotiate with Buonaparte, 
who declared, he was in the poſſeſſion 
of facts to prove that he was not fincere, 
when he ſeemed in a diſpoſition to 
treat, as if French ſincerity was to be 
relied upon, when the plunder of 
Rome was their chief object | 
Apprehenſions were entertained, 
that the French would advance to 
Vienna, and on April the 17th, pre- 
parations to receive them were in ſome 
torwardneſs, being continued with un- 
common diſpatch. An intrenched 
camp was formed on the Wienerberg, 
by the road from Italy, at a little di- 


continuing round the town ; on the 
morning of the 17th, numerous.corps 
of volunteers aſſembled: on the glacis, 
and marched to the villages round 
about, to be ſtationed there. Their 
Tegwarity and good conduct was com- 
3 and the loyalty of all claſſes 

Vienna, was manifeſted in a con- 
PIcuous manner; but 1 it 


N f not put to fo ſevere a proof as 


general Wurmſer, the governor of 


tance from the lines, and works were | 
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might mave been expected; for either 
the French wanted more time to ravage 
Italy, and plunder Rome, during an 
interval of treating, or the emperor 
being deſirous to prevent the farther 
ſlaughter of his ſubjects; a treaty of 
peace was ſigned between him and 
the French, at Campo Formio, on the 
17th of October, 1797, the articles 
were as follows. | | 

Article I. There ſhall be for the 
future, and for ever, a ſolid and inviol- 
able peace, between the emperor of the 
Romans and the French republic. 

II. Immediately after the exchange 
of ratification, in the preſent treaty, 
the contracting parties ſhall cauſe all 
the ſequeſtrations which have been 
placed on the property, rights, and 
revenues reſiding in the reſpective ter- 
ritories, which are united to them, as 
well as on the public eſtabliſhment, 
which are ſituated in theſe territories, 
to be taken off. They bind themſelves 
to diſcharge all that they owe, which 
has been lent to them as funds, by the 
ſaid individuals, or republic eſtabliſh- 
ments, and to pay or diſburſe all en- 
gagements entered into for their ad- 
This 
article is declared common to the 
Ciſalpine republic. 

III. The emperor relinquiſhes on 
his own part, and that of his ſucceſſors, 
in favour of the French republic, all 
his rights and titles to the ci-devant- 
Belgic provinces, known by the name 
of the Auſtrian low countries. The 


| French ſhall poſſeſs theſe countries for 


ever, in full ſovereignty and propriety, 
and with all the territorial poſſeſſion 
which depended on them. 

IV. All the mortgages before the 
war, on the land of the countries ex- 
prefſed in the preceding article, and 


the contracts of which ſhall be drawn 


with 


3C2 
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ty, the former 


drawn. from the county of Tyrol, ſhall 
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with the uſual formalities, ſhall be- 


come the charge of the French re- 
public. The plenipotentiaries of his 


majeſty the emperor, ſhall furniſh an 


account of them in as ſpeedy a manner 


as poſlible, to the plenipotentiarics of 
the French republic, and that before 


the exchange of the ratifications, that 
when the exchange takes place, the 
plenipotentiaries of both powers may 
de enabled to agree, with reſpect to 
all the articles, explanatory'of, and ad- 
ditional to the preſent article, and ſign 
them. | 

V. His majeſty conſents that the 
French republic poſſeſs in full ſovereign- 
enetian iſlands, of the 
Levant, to wit, Corfu, Zante, Cephal- 
onia, Santa Maura, Carigo, and other 
iſlands depending on them, as well as 
Butrinto, Larta, Veniſſa, and in gene- 
ral all the former Venetian eſtabliſh. 


ments in Albania, which is ſituated 


lower than the Gulph of Londrino. 
VI. The French republic conſents 
that his majeſty ſhall poſſeſs, in full 
ſovereignty and propriety, the coun- 
tries hereafter mentioned, to wit, 
Iftria, Dalmatia, the former Venetian 
iſlands, of the Adriatic, the mouths of 
the Cattaro, the city of Venice, the 
canals and the countries comprehend- 
ed between the hereditary ſtates of his 
majeſty the emperor and king; the 
Adriatic ſea and a line which be 


follow the torrent forward to Garda, 


and croſs the lake of Garda, as far as 


to Laciſſa; from there a military line 
as far as San Giacomo, holding out 


| _ advantages to both parties; 


which ſhall be traced out by engineers, 
named on, each fide, previous to. the 
exchange of ratifications of the preſent 
treaty. The line to aſcertain the limits, 
ſhall croſs the Adige, at San Giacomo, 


K 


| 
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follow the left bank of that river as 
far as. the mouth of the white canal, 
comprehending that part of Porto 
Legnano which is on the right bank of 
the Adige, with a circle drawn of 3000 
fathoms: the line ſhall be carried on 
by the left bank of the white canal 
and the left bank of the Tartaro, the 
left bank of the Poliſella, until it dif. 
charges itſelf into the Po, and the left 
bank of the great Po, as far as the ſea, 

VII. His majeſty relinquiſhes for 
ever, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, in 
favour of the Ciſalpine republic, all 
the rights and titles ariſing out of thoſe 
rights, which his ſaid majeſty might 
pretend to have, on the countries which 
he poſſeſſed before the war, and which 
now conſtitute a part of the Ciſalpine 
republic, which ſhall poſſeſs them in 
full ſovereignty and propriety, with all 
the teritorial poſſeſſions that depend 
on them. 

VIII. His Majeſty acknowleges the 
Ciſalpine republic as an independant 
power. This republic comprehends 
the former Auſtrian Lombardy, the 
counties of Bergamo, Breſica, and 


Cremona, the city and fortreſs of 


Mantua, the Mantuan territory, 


Pechiera, the former Venetian ſtates 


to the weſt. and ſouth of the line, 
deſcribed in the 6th article, as the 


: frontier of the ſtates of his majeſty the 


emperor, in Italy. The principality 
of Maſſa and Carrara, the counti) 
Modena and the three legations of 
Bologna, Ferrara and Romagna. 

XI. In all the countries ceded, ac. 
quired, or exchanged by the preſent 
treaty, the ſequeſtrations placed on my 
property, effects, and revenues of a 


the inhabitants, and properties of every 
deſcription, on account of the Mel 
which: has been carried on between 

Imperial majeſty and the F 2 


public, ſhall be taken of, without their 
being expoſed in that reſpect to be 
moleſted in their property or perſons. 
Thoſe who for the future may not wiſh 
to continue their reſidence in thoſe 
countries, ſhall be bound to make a 
declaration to that effect three months 
after the ratification of the treaty of 
definitive peace. They ſhall be allow- 
ed the term of three years to ſell their 
moveable or immovable poſſeſſions, 
or to diſpoſe of them as they may think 
proper. | 

X. The countries ceded, acquired, 
or exchanged by the preſent treaty, 
ſhall incumber thoſe in whoſe poſſeſ- 
ſon they remain, with the mortgages 
that have been incurred on the land. 

XI. The navigation of the part of 
the rivers and canals, ſerving as limits 
between the poſſeflions of his majeſty 
the emperor, and thoſe of the Ciſalpine 
republic ſhall be free, without either 
being able to eſtabliſh any toll, or to 
keep any veſſel for war, which, how- 
ever, does not exclude the neceſſa 
precautions for the ſafety of the — 
of Porto Legnago. 

XII. All ſales or alienation made, 
engagements contracted, whether by 
the towns, or by the government, or 
the civil and adminiſtrative authorities 
of the countries, formerly Venetian, 
tor the maintenance of the German 
and French armies, until the date of 
hgning the preſent treaty, ſhall be con- 
armed and conſidered as valid. 

XIII. The titles of the domains and 
the archives of the different countries 


ceded, or exchanged by the preſent | 


treaty ſhall be given up in the ſpace of 
taree months, to date from the ex- 

e of the ratifications to the 
Powers which ſhall have accquired 
property of them. The plans and 


maps of the fortreſſes, towus, and 
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countries which the contracting parties 
acquire by the preſent treaty, ſhall be 
faithfully given up to them. The mi- 
litary papers and regiſters taken in the 
actual war from the ſtaffs of the re- 


| ſpective armies ſhall be equally re- 


ſtored. | 

XIV. The two contracting powers 
alike animated with the deſire of do- 
ing away every thing that might tend 
to injure the good underſtanding, 
which now happily ſubſiſts between. 
them, bind themſelves, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner to maintain the in- 
ternal tranquility of their reſpective 
ſtates. 

XV. A treaty of commerce eſtabliſh- 
ed on equitable grounds, and on ſuch: 
as may give to his majeſty the em- 
peror, and to the French republic, ad- 
vantages equal to thoſe enjoyed by the 
moſt favoured nation, in their reſpective 
dominions, ſhall be forthwith conclud- 
ed, in the mean time, all the com- 


munications and commercial relations. 


ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed, in the ſtate in 
which they were before the war. 

XVI. No inhabitant of all the coun- 
tries, occupyed by the Auſtrian and 
French armies, ſhall be liable to be 
proſecuted or affected, whether in 
perſon or property, on: account of his 
political opinions, or his civil, military. 
or commercial conduct during the war 
which has been carried on. between: 
the two powers.. / | 

XVII. His majeſty the emperor, 
ſhall not conformable te the principles 
of neutrality receive into any of his 
perts, during the courſe of the preſent 
war more than ſix veſſels armed for war, 
belonging to any of the belligerent 
powers. 


XVIII. His majeſty binds himſelf 


to. cede to the duke of Modena, as an 


indemnity for the countries, which 
that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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that prince and his heirs had in Italy, 
the Briſgau, which he ſhall poſſeſs on 
the ſame conditions, as thoſe in virtue 
of which he poſſeſſed the country of 
Modena. 


XIX. The real and perſonal proper- 


ty, not alienated of their royal high- 
neſſes the archduke Charles, and the 


arch-ducheſs Chriſtina, fituated in the 
countries ceded to the French republic, 
ſhall be reſtored to them, under the 
condition of ſelling them within the 


ſpace of three years. | 
The ſame meaſure ſhall be obſerved 


with reſpect to the real and perſonal 
property of his royal highneſs the 


archduke Ferdinand, in the teritory of 
the Ciſalpine republic. 


XX. A congreſs ſhall be held at 


Radſtadt, ſolely compoſed of the pleni- 
potentiaries of the Germanic empire, 
and the French republic, for conclud— 


ing peace between thoſe two powers; 


this congreſs ſhall be opened one 
month, after the ſigning of the preſent 
treaty, or ſooner if poſſible. 

XXI. All the priſoners of war, made 
on either fide, and the hoſtages carried 
off, or given during the war, who have 
not been reſtored, ſhall be ſo within 
forty days, to date from the ſigning of 
the preſent treaty. | 

X XII. The contributions, deliveries, 
furniſhings, and whatever aſſiſtances 
of war have taken place, in the re- 
ſpective ſtates of the contracting 
powers, {ſhall ceaſe from the day of 
the exchange of the ratifications of 
the preſent treaty. _ 

XXIII. His majeſty the emperor 
king .of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
French republic, ſhall preſerve be- 


tween them, the ſame ceremoney with 


reſpect to rank and other etiquettes, 


which was conſtantly obſerved before 


the war. 
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His ſaid majeſty, and the Ciſalpine 
republic, ſhall have between them the 
ſame ceremony of etiquette, as was 
cuſtomary between his majeſty, and 
the republic of Venice. 

- XXIV. The prefent treaty ſhall be 
ratified by his majeſty the emperor 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
the French republic, within the ſpace 
of thirty days, to date from this day, 
or ſooner if poſſible; and the acts of 
reſtitution ſhall be exchanged in due 
form at Raſtadt. Done and ſigned at 


-Campo Formio, near Udine, on the 


17th of October, 1797. 
(Signed) 
“ Buonaparte, 
„The Marquis di Gallo, 
Louis Count de Cobenzel, 
«© The Count de Merefeldt, 
« Major General the Baron de 
« Degelman.” 

We ſhall ſuſpend our remarks on 
the preliminary articles, until the ac- 
tual negotiations upon it, commence 
in concert with the Germanic ſtates, 
and haſten to give an account of ſome 
domeſtic occurrences, which gave the 
Britiſh miniſtry, a leading clue to trace 
out the conſpiracy in Ireland, that 
ſoon after broke out into actual rebel- 
hon. 

On Thurſday, March 1ſt, 1798, 
ſome perſons were brought to London, 
from Margate, where they had been 
apprehended, on ſuſpicion of * 
a treaſonable correſpondence with the 
French government; their names were 
Arthur O' Conner, eſq. the r 
of a Dublin news- paper, called * 
Preſs; John Binns, a member of t 1 
London correſponding ſocieties, à o 
cretary of a diviſion, and the — 
individual perſon, who was tried 
time before at Warwick, for ſedition 
James Fivey, otherwiſe Quigley, _ 


— —— ———— 
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wiſe captain Jones, otherwiſe colonel 
Morris; John Allay, a native of Ireland, 


and Patrick Leary, a ſervant to Mr. 


O'Conner. ; | | 
The ſuſpicious circumſtances of their 
conduct, which led to a diſcovery of 
theſe men, were as follow in detail. 
On the Sunday before they proceeded 
by the Hoy, 3 London- bridge, to 
Whitſtable, taking along with them 
a number of boxes, trunks, and par- 
cels of different deſcriptions. On their 
arival at Whitſtable, Favey paſſed for 
a colonel Morris, and the others as his 
ſervants. BHAI 
Early on Monday morning, the cuſ- 
tom-houſe officer examined their bag- 
gage, they readily allowed the exami- 
nation of ſome packages, conſiſting of 
hams, biſcuit, and ſea-ſtores, and their 
trunks of clothes, but ſome very ſmall 
heavy mahogany boxes they could not 
open, pretending that their | ſervant 
had not come forward with the keys. 
The officers intimated that they could 
not be ſuffered to depart, unleſs theſe 
boxes were examined ; thus finding 
they were ſuſpected at that place, they 
hired a cart, to take their baggage 
acroſs the country, to Margate, ac- 
companying it on foot themſelves, a 
diſtance of about 25 miles. of 
On Tueſday morning, they got into 
Margate, and in order to keep them- 
lyes private, put up at a ſmall public- 
houſe, the ſign of the King's-head, 
near the beach, where Favey again 
paſſed for colone! Morris, and the 


others as his ſervants; but notwith- 
ſtanding the 


daggage 0 


beightened by their offer to a fiſherman 


| greateſt circumſpection 
which they took to cover ST pur-; 
pole, . Appearance of ſtrangers, and 

that deſcription; at this 
E period of time, excited a 
picion of their deſigns, which was 


|| veſſel ſhould be detained there. 


——— — — 


of 150 guineas, to convey them and 


their baggage, eg the neareſt port in 


France, and a depoſit of 300 more 
uineas to be forfeited, in caſe his 
The 
fiſherman communicated this propoſal 
to the collector of cuſtoms there, by 
whom an expreſs was inſtantly dif- 
patched to the duke of Portland's 
office, ſtating the cauſe of his ſuſpicion, 
with a particular deſcription of the 
perſons ſo ſuſpected. Upon this in- 
ſtructions were immediately iſſued to 
the magiſtrates of Bow-ſtreet, and to 
of the police officers, were diſpatched 
to Margate, who arrived there be- 
tween fix and feven on Wedneſday 
morning, and went without delay to 
the King's-head public-houſe, deſiring 
to be ſhown colonel Morris's apart- 


ment. 


They entered as directed, and found 
him in a contemplative ſtate, fitting by 
the-fire, whom they ſecured without 
any difficulty; and as they were re- 
turning down the ſtairs with their pri- 
ſoner, they met. Binns, whom they 
alſo took into cuſtody. On returning 
to colonel Morris's apartment, to ſearch 
it for papers or parcels, they diſcovered 


Mr. O'Connor, whom they had not 


ſeen before ; they proceeded to ſeize 
him, which he reſiſted, and it was ſaid 
that he levelled a piſtol at Fugion, one 
of the officers; who, however, ruſhed: 
on him, and with the aſſiſtance of a 


ſoldier, then entering the room, diſ- 


armed him. Ally and Leary were af- 
terwards ſecured, and a party of light 


| horſe. called in to aſſiſt the police of- 


flicers. 


They then | took poſſeſſion of their 


| baggage, .fire-arms, and daggers: the 


daggers were of a peculiar conſtruction, 


and extraordinary length. The pri- 
ſoners had plans and charts 


of the 
coaſts, 


| priſoners, 


coaſts, and particularly thoſe of Kent 
and Suſſex. Some of their papers con- 
tained referenees to, and deſcriptions 
of, the different houſes where ſocieties 
meet in England, with the extent of 
their political connexion and princi- 
ples, particularly thoſe which favoured 
the French levelling (ſchemes, 


Fugion and Rivet, the two Bow- 


ſtreet officers, then arranged the order 
of their journey to London. The pri- 
Toners were conveyed ſeparately, in 


four poſt-coaches, with attendance. 
The witneſſes occupied a poſt-coach 
and four horſes, The whole eſcorted 


by a party of light horſe, altogether 
| had a formidable appearance, and 


alarmed the country as they paſſed 
along. It was one o'clock on Wed- 
neſday when they ſet out from Mar- 
gate, and as they proceeded but ſlowly, 
it was too late when they arrived at 
Canterbury to think of reaching Lon- 


don that night. They therefore con- 


cluded to remain there, at the Red 
Lion inn. Several military officers, 


and among others lord Paget, came to 
ſee the priſoners. Fivey was civil, but 


reſerved. Mr. O'Connor and Binns 


were very warm and indignant, ſpeak- 


ing in terms deſignedly offenſive. to 
their viſitors, ey reclined upon 
mattraſſes all night, priſoners and of- 
ficers, in the ſame room, and a military 
guard in the inn, for ſecurity of the 

The next morning they departed 
from Canterbury, and atrived about 
half paſt three in the afternoon at Bow- 
ſtreet, where the priſoners underwent 
a partial examination before Mr. Ford 
and Mr. Flood, but nothing particular 
then tranſpired ; the boxes, parcels, 
c. containing moſt of the papers, not 
being then opened. The priſoners 


would anſwer to no queſtions, and de- |} 


1 
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nied, even diſowned the baggage ty 
be their property, except a few articles 
of no conſequence. Fey declaring, 
that he went to Margate for the pur. 


poſe of failing in a trading veſſe! to 


 freland. 


The officers alſo ftated, that they 


| Bond about 60 guineas upon the pri- 


ſoners; 20 of which were in Mr. 
O'Connor's pockets, 15 in Fivey's, 10 
in Alley's, three in Leary's, ad about 
two in the. pockets of Binns. On the 
perſon of Prey, a very ſharp dagger 
was found; and upon Binns, a pairof 
piſtols loaded. | 

Mr. King, under ſecretary of ſtate, 
attended their examination. Lord 
Romney ſent up his card, and was in 
conſequence admitted. But all others 
were excluded. 

After examination, the priſoners 
were committed to ſeparate priſons. 
Mr. Arthur O'Connor is nephew to 
lord Longueville, whoſe fortune he wa 
likely to inherit, as his lordſhip had no 
children; but Mr. O'Connor's demo- 
cratic principles, and violent oppofition 
to government, diſguſted his uncle ſo 
much, that he was reſolved to leave 
him no'more of his eſtates than what 
the law would enable him to inherit. 
Mr. O'Connor, however, is in the po- 
ſeſſion of a conſiderable fortune in Ire- 
land, and was educated in the college 
of Dublin, where he was diſtinguiſhed 
by his eccentric behaviour, and ſudden 
effuſions of his genius. ky 

His late proceedings, ſo far as he 
related to the Iriſh newſpaper cal 
The Preſs, and withdrawing to Eng 
after he had owned himſelf as the le. 
ſponſible editor of it, were then us 

eſe, however, are only collate 
charges to thoſe at this time fixed upon 
him. | 
Friday, in the forenoon, Mr. ow 


nor, Binns, ahd the other Priforiers 
rehended at Margate; were taken 
to the duke of Portland's office; to be 
examined before the King's Miniſters.” 
Summonſes for this purpoſe wete if- 
ſued at an early Hour; in — — 
whereof, the lord Chanèellor poſtponed 
the ſittings at Weſtminſter-hall, and 
council being met, proceeded about 
twelve at noon to the inveſtigation of 
trunks and boxes, ſuppoſed to contain 
treaſonable papers. This employment 
engaged their attention until paſt three 
o'clock in the afternoon, during which 
time alſo, they examined the police 
officer who had taken the prifoners 
into cuſtody. A variety of very inter- 
eſting diſcoveries were then made, 
but nothing was ſuffered to tranſpire. 
Four priſoners were brought up ; 
Binns, O'Connor, Leary, and Alley. 
Binns was examined the firſt ; but he 
would anſwer no interrogatories.— 
O'Connor followed in rotation: Leary 
and Alley were not examined, it then 
being a late hour of the evening. In 
the boxes there was found a conſider- 
able quantity of money, contained in 


bags, 

The proprietor of the Morning Poſt 
newſpaper wes ſummoned, and inter- 
rogated by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, 
re petting the ſource of information 
— 2 perſons accuſed, com- 
munieated in his paper to the public; 

but it appearing that the information 
was obtained from one of the Bow- 
ſtreet officers, he wes diſcharged. 

The council adjourned at fix in the 
— 1 COTS 2 were * 

] red into the enſtody o 
bony Ks meſſengers. 
On Saturday, Mr. O'Connor and the 
others cormected with him, were again 
examined before Mr. Pitt, Mr. * 
das, = duke of Portland, the lord 
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Chantellor, the attorney and folicitot 
generals, and fome others attending, 


at the duke of Portland's office. 


Firay, who had btherwiſe affumed 


the apellations of captaih Jones and 


colonel Morris, was Hrſt brought in, 
and underwent an examination, which 
continued about three quarters of an 
hour, during which he avoided any 
farther communication than what lie 
had given at Margate, Mt. O' Confor 
was examined twice, but his anſwers 
to DG queſtion were ſcrupuloally 
reſerved, and inconcluſive. His ftay 
before the council did not at either 
time exceed the ſpace of fire minutes. 
Alley and Leary alfo underwent an ex- 
amination. But Binns, perſiſting in 
his determination not to anſwer inter- 
rogatories, was not called for, when 
the council broke up at three in the 
afternoon, atid the priſoners were con- 
tinued in cuſtody of the ſame meſ- 
ſengers. | 

hoſe mahogany boxes, 1 
part of their baggage, and in whic 
their papers were depoſited, appeared 
to be of a ſingular conſtruction, having 
at the bottom and ſides ſeveral con- 
cealed drawers, for the fecretion of 
papets. In other reſpects, they re- 
ſembled mediciſie cheſts, but the locks 
were of ſuch an excellent contrivance, 
that no key or pick lock could be 
found to open them, and the boxes 


- wete nearly broken in pieces to obtain 


their contents. oe 
The five prifoners were again brought 
up ott Monday, and all but Leary, the 
ſervant of O'Connor, underwent an 
examination before the privy council. 
The maſter of the veſſel was alſo cxa- 
mined, atid proved the agreement 
which had been made between - him 
and the priſoners, on condition of con- 


veying them over to France. On 


3 D Tueſday, 


$94 
Tpeſday, O'Connor, Binns, Fivay, and 


Alley, whoſe real name ſeemed to be 


Allen, were again examined; and at 
eight o' clock on. Wedneſday morning 
they were conveyed to the Tower, 
under the care of his majeſty's meſſen- 
53 Maſon, Sole and Fa- 
1ani, accompanied by ſeveral of the 

. police officers: The priſoners were re- 
ceived by four wardens of the tower 
and a ſerjeant's guard, being afterwards 
conducted to ſeparate appartments; 
Mr. O'Connor appeared much dejected 
and ſcarcely ſpoke to any of thoſe who 
conveyed him to the tower. Leary, 
his fervant, was ſent under the care of 
Mr. Eaſt, to the houſe of correction in 
Cold-Bath-Fields, for having acted un- 
der the influence of his maſter: he was 
not implicated in the charge of treaſon, 
being to take his trial for a miſdemean- 
our. Mr. Arther O'Connor had be- 
fore this been a priſoner in Ireland, for 
a ſeditious addreſs to the people of 
that . nation, and was for ſome time 
confined in Dublin caſtle ; but ſuffered 
to be at large, and continued ſo under 
bail, when arreſted at Margate. The 
Iriſh rebellion to excite which he was 
a chief partizan, commenced the month 
after his detention here, of which we 
ſhall now give a particular narrative, 
previouſly ſtating the circumſtances 
leading to it, and the mannerin which 
it was conducted, from the report of 

a ſecret committee in the Iriſh parlia- 

ment. 8 22 | 
The report commenced with a gene- 


ral view of the conſpiracy, and refered. || 


to the report of the committee in 1793, 


and that of both houſes in 1797, which, 


it ſtated *© to have been fully confirm- 
ed by the evidence of ſome principal 
leaders in the ſociety. The firſt objects 
of this ſociety at its formation in 1791, 
were alledged to be catholic emancipa- 
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— 


— 


number of men arrayed 


* 2 


tion and parliamentary reform; but 
from the original ſcheme, as developed 
in a letter from the founder, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, the true objects appear 
to have been to ſeparate Ireland om 
Great-Britain, to overturn the preſent 
conſtitution, and eſtabliſh a democratic. 
republic in this country. 

To forward theſe views, the public 
mind was prepared by the frequent 
circulation of ſeditious writings, in par- 
ticular, thoſe of Thomas Pain; but 
the real objets of the ſociety were 
not diſcloſed publicly until the time 
when the teſt of the ſociety, which had 
previouſly bound its members to ſeek 
%a reform, in the commons houſe of 

arliament,” was changed by the ſub- 
itution of the words following—* a 


more equal repreſentation of ALL the 


people of Ireland; and it had appeared 
to the committee, upon the teſtimony 
of oxx of the executive committee of 
that ſociety, that this alteration was 
made in order to forward the plan of a 


ſeparate republic. 


The report then proceeded to ſtate, 
« that great numbers of perſons in the 
north F lreland, having been induced, 

to enter-into the-views of the. union, 


an immediate and direct communica- 


tion was opened with the enemy. 


Upon the eſtabliſhment of the yeo- 


manry in the autumn of 1796, the 


union found it neceſſary to aſſume à 
military character, in order to counte- 


ract the efforts of government; and ſo 


far had they advanced in this ed 
that from the papers Fines an * 
i i x ed that the 
in April, 1797, it rene — — 
purpoſes was not leſs than 10000 
that arms in great abundance, pikes 
cannon and ammunition, had 8 
provided; and that nothing had bee 


neglected to prepare the members d 
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the union to riſe cither*upon the ar- 
rival of a foreign enemy, or the orders 
of the ſuperior officers whom they 
were bound by oath to obey. | 


« Befide theſe military preparations, 
every exertion was made to defeat the 


ordinary operations of 5 Wit- 
neſſes, magiſtrates, and proſecutors, 


were murdered, or if not murdered, 
purſued with the moſt violent injuries; 
attacked in their profeſſions, their buſi- 
neſs, their characters, and their pro- 
perty ; every inducement of hope, and 
.every menace of danger, was em- 
open to encreaſe their number; and 
rom the fear of ruin, multitudes were 
daily obliged to join the ranks of the 
diſaffected. Gain 
Jo diſarm the loyal, became as 
ſerious an object as to arm themſelves, 
and in conſequence of inceſſant out- 
rage, and continued murders, the loyal 
inhabitants of many parts of Ulſter 
were ſtripped of their arms and driven 
from their houſes. ot 
Government, as it was its duty, 
reſorted to the beſt means in its power 
of ſuppreſſing theſe outrages, and the 
legiſlature, in 1796, having paſſed the 


law, commonly called the inſurre&ion | 


act, that law was enforced in many 
parts of Ulſter with conſiderable ad- 
Vantage to the quiet of the country. 


In October, 1796, parliament hav- 
ing ſanctioned the eſtabliſhment of the 


yeomanry, that body of men, the ori- 
ginal eſtimate of whom was 20,000 
men, ſoon amounted: to. 37,000; and 
during the late rebellion their numbets 
exceeded 50,000 men, ſharing all the 
dangers, and performing all the duties 
* — majeſty's regular and militia 
© Notwithſtanding theſe meaſures, 
the numbers and confidence of the 
union encreaſed: to give encourage- 


| 


* 
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ment to their followers in the province 
of Ulſter, a ſort of military parade was 
adopted and frequently practiſed. In 
autumn 1796, and ſpring 1797, great 
multitudes of theſe perſons were uſed 


to aſſemble under the pretence of dig- 
ging 
wit 


or planting potatoes, but really 
deſign to exhibit their numbers, 
and ſtrike terror into their opponents. 
To ſuppreſs this practice, general Lake 
iſſued a 2 which for that 
time had the deſired effect; many of 
the lower orders giving up their arms, 
taking the oath of allegiance, and re- 
ceiving certificates of protection. 

© In the month of May, 1797, im- 


mediately before an intended infurrec- 


tion, which was to have taken place 
in June, a proclamation was 1flued 
bearing date the 17th of May, offering 
pardon and protection to thoſe. who 
ſhould renounce their treaſons and 
ſurrender themſelves; this proclama- 


tion produced ſome degree of effect; 


but a general. inſurrection was deter- 
mined on, and a partial one took place, 
which, by the vigorous exertions of his 
majeſty's trodps was ſpeedily ſup- 
preſſed. th, lee 

* The induſtry of Ulſter, which had 


been deſtroyed during the contentious 


roceeding, was upon this ſuppreſſion 
immediately reſtored, and ſo much 
was the general tranquility of the 
country re-eſtabliſhed, that the autho- 
rity. of the civil magiſtrates became 
fully adequate to ſuppert the laws; 


the inferior. orders of united Iriſhmen, 


betook themſelves to their ordinary 


buſineſs, and only a few of the higher 


committees continued to proſecute 


| their plans. of treaſon ; but ſo com- 
pletely had their followers been diſpi- 
rited, that until the province of Linſter 


was actually ready to riſe in May laſt, 
no inducement could prevail on the 
3D 2 Northerns 
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Northerns to rife ; and 
ſpeedily ſuppreſſed by the valour of the 


kmg's troops and yeomanry, and the un- 
remitting zeal af the layaliſts of Ulſter.“ 


The report then ſtated, © that the. 


union having perceived, during the 


tranſaction of 1796, the loyalty of | 


the common people of Munſter and 
Qonnaught, every effort was made to 
extend their principles into thoſe pro- 
vinces; that the conſequences of their 
labours foon appeared m the 


in the ſummer and autumn of 1798; 
that the midland and ſouthern counties 
became ſoon diſtinguiſhed in barbarity, 
reſorting, in addition to murder and 
robbery, to the antient practices of burn- 
ing the corn and houghing the cattle 
of thoſe againſt whom their rage was 
directed. Ay 

The means 8 to excite the 
lower orders in theſe counties, who are 
chiefly Roman catholics, were promiſes 
of the abolition of tythes, and the 
fabrication of the moſt abominable 
teſts, falſty ſaid to have been taken by 
his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects for the 
'extermination of Roman 'cathohrcs ; 
theiſe fabrications,, monſtrous and ex- 
travagant as they. were, were the chief 
incentwe by which the deluded and 
ignorant peaſantry were engaged to 
enter into the plans of the union. 

ln further proſecufions of their 
plans, an infamous periodical paper 
was publiſhed in Dublin, called the 
Union Star, recommend! 
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inſurrection did take place, it was 


Mr. Arthur O Conner, wha in his ex 
amination before the committee, ad- 
mitted himſelf to have been a member 
of an executive directory, and an active 
leader in the faciety.— The objects of 
this paper, which was even more licey- 
tious than a former inſtrument of the 
union, (the Northern Star,) were to 


| impede the courſe of juſtice, by reril- 


under- | 
mg of arms and murders of t e loyal, 
| 


by name L 


- 


ing all judicial proceedings—to aggrs- 
vate the power of the union — and tio 
forward all its favourers, by continued 
miſrepreſentations of the conduct of the 
loyal, and unceaſing publications in 
ſupport of the deſigns of the union. 

«© By theſe different means, the 
ſouthern counties were prepared for 
inſurrection; the county of Kildare in 


particular was ſo forward as to have 


12,000 pikes; and arms amounting to 
120,000. | 
No art was omitted which could 
tend to embarraſs government and pro- 
mote the cauſe af the union; from the 
authentic reports of. their officers, and 
the confeſſion of their chiefs, a large 
fund appeared to have been collected, 
by almoſt univerfal ſubſcription, to for- 
ward the objects of the ſociety ; out of 
this fund all perſons acting under their 
orders were defended when profecut- 
ed—witneſſes bought offt—lawyers 
hired to undertake in the groſs the 
cauſe of all perſons accuſed of treaſon- 
—under-ſheziffs bribed to return partial 
pannels—and gaolers paid to. favour 
the. eſcape of the perſons accuſed. 
till farther to embarraſa the King's 


The 


iety (as it appeared by the evidence 
10 N — who confeſſed him- 
ſelf to be a member of the executzve- di- 


projet of producing à democratic re- 
filed © reform” had applied its labours 
to effect a revolution by arms; that in 
conſequence of the repreſentations 
wade by them to France, the govern- 
ment of that country reſolved to ſend 
a force to this country, and made an 
offer to that purpoſe, Which was ac- 
cepted by the leaders, of the union, 
and M Nevin was ſent to France with 
inſtructions to ſtate. the diſpoſition of 
the people of this country, which he 
did, and received aſſurances af ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance; that Arthur O'Connor and 
the late lord Edward Fitzgerald, alſo 


not enter France, leſt the government 


fort they had an interview with ge- 
neral, Hoche, whexe they ſettled the 
intended deſcent, which. it was agreed 
ſhould take place in December: that 
uw, December, the ſogiety received from 
France ſeyeral contradictary accounts 
of the number embarked for. the inva- 
lon, and therefore doubting all of 
them, took no pains to prepare the 
people in the ſouth, for, the French, 


wh uch loyaky in, the. wintep of 
It was; then given ag) the apig ian of 
the committee, „ that ug. formal com- 
Pansen between the union and 
Tance took place until the. "Fear 


rectory.) deſpairing of; ſucgeſs in the 
public by the acquiſition. of what was | 


eded upon the ſame errand to 
amburgh and Switzerland, but did 


of this country ſhould receive intima- 
tion of their ſo doing; that at Frank- 


which occaGongd, the: peaſantzy: to at 


— 


dee, Leden pee d by the trial 
of doctor Jackſon, oundiguiſty of trear 
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The te then proceeded to ſtate, 
« that . as the, year 1796, the 


ſon in 1795, that the agents of France 


had been employed in this country; 


and from the ſtatement draun up. for 
the French government, and proved 
upon that trial, that the leaders of the 
union were the perſons then conſider- 
ed as the friends of a French connec- 
tion. * 

That ſtatement appeared to have 
been the joint production of Theobald 


Wolfe Tone, the founder of the fociety, 


and Archibald Hamilton Rowan, one 
of its chief leaders now both: fugitives 
for high treaſon. _ | 
In order to keep up the ſpirit of 
the union, the leaders aſſured their fol- 
lowers of the certainty of French aid 
in the ſpring of 1797 ; and ia order to 
expedite this aid, found it neceſſary to 
diſpatch a, confidential. perſon named 
Lewines, to-preſs the directory for aſ- 
ſiſtance; which perſon proceeded in 
May or June laſt to Paris, and has ſince 
remained there the accredited miniſter 
of the Iriſh. union to the French di- 
rectory. | | 
Another moſt. confidential perſon » 
was alfo: diſpatched in the courſe of 
laſt fummer to France, this was doctor 
M'Nevin, heretofore ſecretary to the 
executive cammittee:— He went to 
Hamburgh,. and preſented. himſelf to 
the French miniſter there in order. to 
abtain.· a. paſſport; finding ſome d ifficul 
tx in this, he drew: up and preſent». 


ed to the fame- miniſter: a. memoir on 


the circumſtances of Ireland, in which 
he ſtated with great exaggeration the 
reſourdes of the union made promiſes 
of repaymont to France both for the 
expected, aid andithe expedition which 
had failed; the, fund for which was to 
be. rated: by the. ſale. of, the churgh- 
lands, and the conſiſcated property of: 
thoſe; who. ſhould noi join the union. 
5 Dr « MtNevin Was alſo; requeſted g 
to 
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to apply to France for an immediate 
loan of half a million, or 300,000l. to 

be repaid from the ſame fund; and if 


France were unable toiraiſe ſo much, 
pply to tlie 


he was empowered to a 
court of Spain for the purpoſe. 


peared to the committee, that France 


had been at all times difinclined to 


ſend any force into this country which 
ſhould not be ſufficient to'ſecure and 


:retain Ireland to herſelf as a French ; 


conqueſt, and this diſpoſition in the 
French —— was illuſtrated by 
-a letter from Lewines to lord Edward 


Fitzgerald, dated from Paris, and com- 


municating to him under the uſual 
cloak of mercantile correſpondence the 


reſult of his negociations.— This letter 


mentioned that * the truſtees {the 
French Directory) had refuſed to ad- 
vance the 50001. (% end 5000 men) or 
make any payment ſhort of the higher 
ſum {/end fewer than their own propoſal 
-of a la 
than four months.” 

Through the ſame agent 


* 


high rank in the ſeveral foreign fer- 


vices to enter into their projected in- 


vaſion; but from the over-caution of 
the agent, theſe attempts were unpro- 
ductivʒe. W 4 tt 
« A ſecond. memoir was preſented 
to the French Miniſter, to urge their 
promiſed aſſiſtance ; in this it was 
ſtated, that the deluſions of reform and 
emancipation. were beginning to fail 
from delay—that the true republicans 
would be abandoned and difcouraged, 
and the cauſe utterly loſt. The French 
overnment anxious to diſcover the 
facts, ſent a confidential agent with 
orders to proceed to Ireland: this per- 
ſon having arrived in London, found a 
difficulty in getting a paſſport to Ire- 


ge army), and that not in lefs 
* 14 


| s attempts | 
were made to induce Iriſh officers of 


a * 
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* 


gates in this city, and only aban 


land, and the late lord Edward Fi. 
: gerald was diſpatched to meet him in 
London. In «conſequence of the u- 


-preſentations made by him, the direc. 


"tory gave every encouragement to the 


| © of iriſh-agentin Paris: great preparations 
From all the evidence, it had ap- 


were made in 'Holland—the fleet, after- 
wards fo happily defeated on the glori 
ous Hrh*of October, 1797, by the gal. 
Jant Jord Duncan, was fitted out for 
the 41nvaſion—the troops had been 


actually on board, under command of 


general Daendells, but diſembarked 
when the Dutch admiral was ordered 
out by the French commiſſioner againſt 
his own deſire, to fight the Engliſh 
fleet. 14 en n eee e 
Upon this failure promiſes were 
made of having ſuccour in April; but 
notwithſtanding the encouragement 
and temptation given by the late horrid 
rebellion, nothing was done.” 
Here the report obſerved, that theſe 
<ircumſtances are all fully proved by 
the admiſſion and confeſſion of the 
principal leaders of the union. 
es In beginning of the year 1797, the 
chiefs of the union fearing that the 
zeal of their followers would - abate, 
and that government might take ſtrong- 
er meaſures to put down their defigns 
before the French aid ſhould arrive, 
had ſeriouſly diſcuſſed a plan for 
general inſurreQion ; but this plan v3 
received ſo ill by the Leinſter dele- 
gates, that the project was dropped, 
and a conſiderable degree of coalne!s 


| enſued between them and the northern 


leaders; and à deſign for ſeizing the 
caſtle, and truſting to the mere mob 0 
Dublin for aſſiſtance, was actually in 
the contemplation. of the Ulſter dele- 
on account of the military . 
adopted by government at that penn 
and in the latter end of May * 
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fame year, orders were iſſued for | 


eneral riſing in Ulſter, which. was 
? uſtrated by the energy of general 


Lake, and many of the leaders obliged 


to fly the country. Theſe | fugitives 
arriving at Hamburgh, obtained paſſ- 
rts to France, (Where they were 
very lately) and ſtill held communica- 
tion with the diſaffected in this country. 
« [t had appeared in the evidence 
to be the general policy of the union 
to diſcountenance any premature in- 
ſurrection; and the late rebellion was 
obliged to break out ſo ſoon as it did 
by the well-timed meaſures of govern- 
ment, ſubſequent. to the month of 
March, 1798; the apprehenſion of the 
provincial committee: of Leinſter, on 
the 12th- of that month, having: ſo 
broken the order of the union, it was 
apprehended by the remaining leaders, 
that if a riſing did not ſpeedily take 
place, the cauſe muſt be ſpeedily 
abandoned. Reports were therefore 
to be made. by the officers, of all the 
military circumſtances of the country ; 
of the ſeveral roads, rivers, mountains, 
faſtneſſes, defiles, and other kinds of 
knowledge, neceſſary to carrying on a 
war. Orders were alſo given to have 
the 2 means of announcing the 
approach. of the enemy (the king's: 
troops) put in practice; and that:the 
leveral departments of military duty; 
ſhould be ſtrictly attended to. 5 
2PPeared: that ſo perfect was the mili- 
tary organization of the union, that by 
a reſolution of that day, thanks: were. 
- rmally given to the different colonels, 
— the zeal and diligence with which 
ey had perfected their ſeveral regi- 
ments in diſcipline, and they were re- 
bod to exhort their troops to 
— — ſhackles of tyranny but a ſhort 
longer, when the univerſal orga- 


„On the 26th of February laſt,” it 


— 


nization of Ireland would be able to 


burſt forth, and overwhelm their op- 


preſſors ! 


« The ſame ſyſtem of terror which 


had nearly ſucceeded in the north, 


was adopted in the midland and 
ſouthern counties; not a night paſſed. 
without new and horrible murders— 


the country was almoſt deſerted from 


the continued outrages which diſgraced. 


it: witneſſes, jurors, magiſtrates, were 


all purſued with the ſame- ſavage ran- 
cour; and to ſuch a degree did the 


inſolence of the diſaffected riſe, that 


in the month of March laſt, in” the 
county of Tipperary, a body of 300 
armed and mounted inſurgents entered 
the large and populous town of Cahier- 
in the open day—ſearched it:deliber-- 
ately for arms—and haivng committed 
ſome. acts of ' outrage, rode off with 


the plunder without any oppoſition. . 


Lord Camden, upon this and other 
acts of open treaſon, did by a procla- 
mation dated the 30th day of March, 
1798, give to the ſeveral generals com. 
manding his majeſty's troops full power. 
and authority to put down this rebel-, 


lion by military force, at the ſame time 


holdin 


* 
* 


mander in chief diſpatched to give 


the neceſſarry directions, and full no- 


tice of the conſequence of diſobedi- 


ence. And here the report obſerved, . 
« that in all the caſes where the power 
of the ſtate had been obliged. to att: 
for- its preſervation wy this: period 

cient. notice 


for repentance and ſubmiſſion had 


of time, full time and ſu 


been always given. By this procla- 


mation and the conſequent meaſures, 


tranquillity was greatly reſtored; the 


lower orders of the union began to ac- 
knowledge 


to the peaceable and repent- 
ant, offers of protection and forgive- 
neſs. This proclamation was ſent into 
the ſeveral counties, and the com- 


knowledge their crime to give up 
their arms to ſolicit and obtain par- 
don and protection to betake them- 
ſelves to their induſtry, and renounce 


the practices of outrage: their deluſion 


was firſt 'yielding before the meaſures 


of government, and the cauſe of the 


union was rapidly loſing ground. 
No alternative now remained to 
the union but an inſurrection, or an 
abandonment of their deſign. 


* An inſurrection was determined 


upon: the caſtle of Dublin, the camp 
at Lehaunſtown, and the artillery at 
Chapel-Izod, were to be ſeized at the 
ſame time; the north and ſouth were 


to riſe in arms, and the ſignal for 


their inſurrection was to be the deten- 
tion of the mail coaches from Dublin. 


This plan, which was given in evi- 


dence on the trial of Henry and John 
Sheares, ſince executed for high trea- 
ſon, was alſo proved before this com- 
mittee. | | 

The inſurrection was fixed for the 
night of the 23d of May. On the 
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19th ſeveral of the chiefs of the Union 


were apprehended; and ſuch was the 
vigilance of government, that the in- 
tended movements in the capital were 
completely fruſtrated. 
On the 24th, the lord lieutenant 
bliſhed another proclamation, by 


which he delegated to the ſeveral mili- || 


tary officers, the power of trying crimes 
connected with rebellion by martial law; 
and to this ſeaſonable exertion of a 


conſtitutional power for the public 


ſafety, the report afcribes the ſuppreſ- 
ſton of the rebellion, very much-to the 


_ loyalty and courage of the regular mi- 


litia and yeomanry corps.” 


The report then proceeded to give 


as a general opinion u the ſyſtem 


of the united Iriſhmen, © that it origi- || anarchy and defolation.” 
report then refere 
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by the ſociety in 


— 


nated not in a deſire to obtain Reform V - 


and honour of t * 
been already deſtroyed; and which, 
' wherever they 

have blaſted the country which they 


and Emancipation, but was devited for 


the ſubverſion of the preſent conftity 
tion—the ſeparation of Ireland from 
the Britiſh empire the ſetting up a 
democratic republic—the abolition of 
rank—and the overthrow of every pre. 
ſent eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate. 

“That the means by which this 
ſyſtem was forwarded, were the pro- 
pagation of doctrines which flattered 
the. paſſions of the ignorant and vulgar, 
by promiſes to the fouthern prafaniry 
of an Abolition of Tythes, and to the 
northern manufacturers of political 
power ; by ſeditious publications and 
perpetual falſhoods and miſrepreſenta- 
tions. | | 

It aſcribed the ſpeedy ſuppreſſion 
of the rebellion to the raſhneſs of the 
attempt, and the vigilance of govern- 
ment in diſconcerting the plans agreed 


upon. | 

« 'The facts thus proved by the con- 
curring teſtimony of ſome of the molt 
active leaders of the Union, were ſup- 


poſed by the report to be ſufficient to 


convince the moſt incredulous, that 4 
maſk of reform and emancipation were 


only aſſumed in order to impoſe upon 


the public mind, and conceal and ad- 
vance the real deſign of ſeparation 
from Great Britain, and eſtabliſhing a 
republic, if not ſubje& to, at leaſt in 
alliance with France. 5 
« The committee then obſerved, 
that the means already employed, 
and intended to be farther employed 
caſe of ſucceſs, were 
which the happineſs 
French nation ha 


exactly thoſe 


have been practiſed, 
curſes of 


d to an af” 
pendix 


have invaded with all the 


The 


pendix, containing ſome of the depo- 


fitions upon which the committee 
formed theſe opinions. The firſt of 
theſe was the examination upon oath 
of Dr. M' Nevin, which was given at 
large, as follows: ; wy 

Having confeſſed himſelf an united 
Iriſhman, he thus deſcribed the ſeveral 
gradations of committees, each choſen 
by delegation from that immediately 
below it in rank—the baronial from 
the original ſocieties, the diſtrict from 
baronial, the county from diſtrict, and 
the provincial from county commmit— 
tees. He ſwore © that the executive 
committee was choſen by the four pro- 
vincial meetings, who having ballòted 
for five names, the ſecretary of the 
executive reported the event of the 
election to the perſons choſen, but did 
not communicate the reſult to the 
electors, who were thus excluded from 
any knowledge of the perfons by whom 
the union was directed.“ 

He ſaid, „that the words reform in 
parliament were ftruck out of the teſt, 
and a repreſentation of ALL the peo- 
ple inſerted, becauſe the idea of re- 
form was given up, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a republic determined on. 
The ſociety became a military body in 
1795; the delegates, of the different 
ſocieties were uſually the military offi- 
cers; thoſe from the ſocieties of twelve 
each, were ſerjeants ; thoſe of the baro- 
mal meetings uſually captains, and ſo 
to the rank of colonels, who were 
county members, each battalion con- 
liſting of 600 men. The ſtaff. officers 
vere elected by the colonels giving 
three names to the executive, who 
pointed from them a general of the 
county.—He knew of a plan to pro- 
cure Iriſh: officers from the continent 
which did not ſucceed; he did not 
gee may any of the French emigrant 


— 
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officers in Ireland were ever applied 
to; he knew that attempts had been 
made to ſeduce the ſoldiery to the 
party of the union, but thoſe attempts 
had not been generally ſucceſsful; he 
knew that a fund was formed to 
defend the perſons accuſed of crimes 
committed under the Union, and to 
procure arms, and that thoſe arms 
were to be employed in effecting a re- 
volution and eſtabliſhing a republic; 
that emiſſaries ſupported by this gene- 
ral fund had been ſent not only through 
this country and Great Britain, but 
into France. He had read the repcrts 
made in parliament in 1793 and 1797, 
and except that the numbers of men 
aſſociated in the union were under- 
rated, he believed thoſe reports to 
have been well-founded. The people 
had been long inclined to riſe, but it 
was thought abſurd to do ſo while 
their enemies were on their guard. 
He knew that the military organization 
of Leinſter and Munſter began in 1797. 

In April 1797, an inſurrection was 
planned, but the writing that contain- 
ed the project was afterwards deſtroyed, 
and the idea given up. x 

« He knew that part of the ſyſtem 
was to decry the uſe of ſpirits and the 
circulation of bank notes; it was alſo 
recommended not to aid public credit 
by the purchaſe of quit rents ; an ex- 
hortation to this purpoſe was circulat- 
ed by the executive. 

Communications were made from 
the Union to the French directory in 
1796; a promiſe was then made of 
invading — to ſupport the deſigns 
of the union, and it was agreed on the 
part of Ireland to defray the expences 
of the armament. 

About October 1797, a ſpecial 
meſſenger arrived to ſay that theſe 
ſuccours were ready to the number of 
3 E 8000. 
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8000. Theſe troops were to be landed 
at Bantry Bay.—An inſurrection was 
to have taken place in the north, had 
theſe troops been landed when they 
arrived.—A conference was had with 
Hoche, at Frankfort, to ſettle the plan 
of this invaſion. Witneſs knew that 
until the month of February laſt, an 
accredited miniſter from Ireland re- 
ſided at Paris; ſince that time Witneſs 
(having been apprehended in March) 
knew nothing of him. He knew that 


a memoir was given to the French mi- 
niſter at Hamburgh, upon the affairs 


of the union; that memoir was in 
Engliſh. It ſtated © that the Bantry 
Bay expedition had given confidence 
to the republicans; that the next land- 
ing in the ſouth ſhould be attempted 
at Oyſter-haven, eſpecially as govern- 
ment had fortified Bantry, and taken 
military precautions at Bandon and 
Fermoy ; that the ſouth was complete- 
Iy organized, and Bandon become a 
Geo Belfaſt; that 108,000 men were 
ready in the north, but from the 
quantity of arms ſurrendered to go- 
vernment in conſequence of its mea- 
ſures, a large ſupply of them would 
be wanting; that in the north the 
peninſula of Donegal was organized, 
and Lough Foyle would be a proper 
_ for landing, as the garriſon of 

erry was weak, and one regiment 
there diſaffected. It alſo recomended 
a diverſion to be made at Sligo; and 
repreſented the bay of Galway as very 
eaſy to enter, but very difficult to get 
out of. It further mentioned, that the 
catholic prieſts throughout the king- 
dom had ceaſed to be alarmed at the 
calumnies againſt the French, with 
reſpect to their condutl to their prieſts, 
and were to become active in the 
cauſe, and promiſed that France ſhould 


be fully reimburſed for the expences | 


8 


| 


took money with him, 


| fince ſupplied 


y 
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of this and the former unſucceſsful 


tempt, provided the number of troo 


did not exceed ten, or fall ſhort of five 
thouſand men; provided with a ſuff. 


. cient train of artillery, engineers, &c. 


It was alſo recommended that the 


| Iriſh ſeamen, priſoners of war, ſhould 
be ſeparated from the Engliſh, in order 


to induce them to join in the expedi- 
tion; that the French ſhould upon their 
landing publiſh a proclamation that 
they came as allies to deliver, and not 
as enemies to conquer Ireland; and it 
was urged that France ſhould in the 


| negotiations at Liſle inſiſt upon the 


independence of Ireland as a prelimi- 
nary article; and as a future induce- 
ment to France, aſſured the directory 
that the Iriſh militia would join 1n the 
union,” | 

The writer of this memoir went 
afterwards to Paris, and was at Liſle 
during the laſt negotiation for peace. 
He underſtood that the directory did 
not think the Engliſh miniſtry ſincere, 
but that if what France had a right to 
expect had been offered, peace would 
have been made. After the rupture 
of the negotiation, new afſurances 
were given that ſpeedy ſuccour ſhould 
be ſent to deliver Ireland. 

„He heard that three ſeveral ac- 
counts had been received from Paris 
ſince February laſt, promiſing that in 
April a deſcent ſhould be made. 

« Witneſs was himſelf a member 0 
the executive directory of the union. 
The memoir he had mentioned was 
delivered to the French miniſter at 
Hamburgh. 

„The Iriſh miniſter at 12 * 

eneral fund; 
ſupported from the g a 
with remittances. 
« Witneſs knew that a reſolution 


f al 
was entered into by the promo 
committee 


# 
f 


committee in February laſt, not to be 
diverted from their object by any con- 
ceſſion of parliament ; he knew that 
this reſolution was communicated to 


were their objects, and the overthrow 
of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. A 
Joan of half a million was attempted 
to be negotiated in 1797 in France, 
but it did not ſucceed. He does not 
think the common people of Ireland 
care one farthing about reform and 
emancipation ; he believed all they 
wiſh is exemption from the payment 
of tythes.“ | 
The teſtimony of Arthur O'Connor 
ſtated, © that he was a member of the 
executive directory: he had been an 
united Iriſhman from 1796, and a 
member of the directory until January 
1798; he began his communications 
with France in the year 1796. He 
knew of no connection with the Eng- 
lim and Scotch ſocieties ; the Iriſh 
union always wiſhed to keep clear of 
them. | 
The remainder of O'Connor's teſti- 
. was nearly the ſame with that of 
M Nevin. bs 

Samuel Nelſon depoſed that in May 
1795, the civil organization of the 
unon was complete in Ulſter, and that 
the military organization was ſettled in 
Auguſt 1796. The witneſs was taken 
up on a charge of Treaſon, and falling 
into ſickneſs, was liberated laſt January, 
by government, on condition of his not 
eugaging in treaſonable projects; but 
when Bond was arreſted, he came for- 
and gave his advice and aſſiſtance 
o the union. He was acquainted with 
a deſign of attacking N ewgate on the 
night of the 23d o May laſt, which 


Wy” 


— fruſtrated by government; he was 
0 acquamted with a deſign of attack- 


the executive and approved by them, 
as a democratic houſe of commons 
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ing Kilmainham gaol, but he diſſuaded 
his friends from the attempt. He 
thought Ulſter was by no means ſo 
well organized, or ſo hearty in the 
cauſe as it was twelve months ago, 
the moſt active leaders having been 
arreſted and obliged to fly ; the plans 
of the union were ſo well prepared and 
concealed, that until March, he did 
not think government had been well 
informed of their proceedings. He 
then corroborated M*Nevin's and 
O'Connor's evidence, and detailed the. 
connection with France, &c. 

Thomas Addis Emmit, barriſter at 
law, in addition to the teſtimony in 
which he detailed the ſame facts as 
the other witneſſes, confeſſed, © that 
he was a member of the executive 
directory of the union, being appointed 
in January, 1797, and continued till 
May in the ſame year; and afterwards 
from his being re-elected in January, 
1798, until the time of his arreſt. — 
The firſt communication with France, 
which came to his immediate know- 
ledge, was in April, 1797, when in 
order to eſtabliſh a conſtant intercourſe 
with the French directory, an agent 
was ſent from Ireland to refide in 
France, where he ſtill continues. He 
knew that France ſent to this country 
aſſurances of her aſſiſtance, &c. that 
it became neceſſary to apply to France, 
for a larger quantity of arms than were 
promiſed at firſt, in order to ſupply 
thoſe given up to government. He 
was certain that France gave aſſurances 
that the armament in the Texel, in the 
ſummer of 1797, was intended to come 
to Ireland ; and that a farther promiſe 
of aſſiſtance in April, 1798, was made 
by the direCtory. 

« He accounted for the loyalty of 
the lower orders in Munſter, during 


the Bantry Bay inyaſion, by the union 


3E2 having 
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having taken no pains to prepare their 
minds for the French, as they had been 
amuſed with contradictory accounts 
from France; and it was always de- 
termined to avoid an inſurrection, 
until the French ſhould come, had not 
the ſevere meaſures adopted in Kildare 
by the king's miniſters, urged the al- 
ternative of riſing, or yielding up the 
cauſe. He believed, had they waited 
until the French came, the riſing 
would have been more general and 
formidable. 

* It was intended to rife a general 
fund, for the ſervice of the union, by 
the confiſcation of church property, 
and that of all thoſe who did not join 
them; the perſons of the latter, it they 
did not actively oppoſe the union, 
were to be only held as hoſtages until 
it would be convenient to tranſport 
them; and their wives, if they were 
not hoſtile to the new order of things, 
were to be ſupported by a ſtipend out 
of the huſbands” property—the reſt to 
belong to the republic. 

Witneſs being aſked as to the prac- 
ticability of Ireland being a ſeparate 
ſtate from Great Britain, when ſhe had 
not means to build a navy, and muſt 
be dependent on England, for the mere 
article of coals ; he replied, “ that he 
thought Ireland fully able to ſtand alone 
as an independent republic ; her wealth 
and population had infinitely increaſed 
within the laſt century, and though ſhe 
might and would for ten or twelve years, 
be much crippled by the fleets and 
power of England, yet the ſtrength of 
the Britiſh navy would ſoon fail, when 
Ireland ceaſed to act. with Great Bri- 


tain; andastothe article of fuel, the ex-- 


tenſion of inland navigation would ſoon 
remove the - neceflity of importation.” 


It appeared by the concurrent teſti- 


mony of all theſe witneſſes, that as 


& 
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: 


every individual concealed his own 
arms, no Depot or collection of arms 
for the union exiſted. 

[Such is our ſketch of the moſt in. 
portant ftate paper which has for many 
years been made public.] | 

We ſhall now give an account of the 
rebellion, and there is no occurrence 
which has happened in lreland for a 
century paſt of equal moment and pro- 
ductive of ſuch deſtructive conſe- 
quences as that. rebellion, nor any 
which demands fuch circumſtantial 
details to be handed down to poſterity. 

At the commencement of May, 
1798, as (appeared by recent trials, 
and other documents) the inſurgents 
had taken ſteps to ſeize the camp at 
Lehaunſtown, the artillery and am- 
munition at Chapelizod, and the vigi- 
lance of government had penetrated 
their views. Many perſons had been 
ſeized and impriſoned, ſeveral had 
been tried and executed for treaſon, 
and other crimes. A number of per- 
ſons had been taken at the houſe of 
Mr. Oliver Bond, and committed to 
priſon, whilſt many jails in the king- 
dom were crowded with perſons ac- 
cuſed of various crimes. 

The impending trials and paſt execu- 
tions, had made the friends of. the 
inſurgents anxious for the ſafety of 
thoſe in confinement, and their fears 
urged them to accelerate the means of 
liberating the accuſed. Numbers 
came from divers parts of the country, 
and the ſtreets of Dublin were crowed 
with ſtrangers. In this preſſing emer- 
gency, ſearch for concealed arms was 
made in every quarter, and troops 
were put in motion for the protection 
of the country. On the 3d of May, 
1798, the earl of Clanrickarde iſſued 
an order for the ſurrender of arms at 


Galway, and ſimilar orders were — 
5 : 


almoſt univerſally, eſpecially by the 
lord mayor, of Dublin ; ordering like- 
wiſe liſts of the inhabitants of every 
| houſe to be affixed to the doors. Pri- 
ſoners were daily bringing in from 
ſundry parts. The yeomanry of Dublin 
went into permanent duty, and patroles 
were eſtabliſhed through every ſtreet ; 
the county of Dublin had been al- 
ready proclaimed, and on the repre- 
ſentation of the lord mayor and alder- 
men, the city was put under martial 
law on the 19th of May. 

Information on oath having been 
received by adminiſtration, that lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, was a prime agent 
of the conſpiracy for overturning: the 


lord lieutenant and council, iſſued a 
proclamation - for apprehending his 
lordſhip, and offering a reward of 


he was concealed : ſome days previous 
to this proclamation, an order had been 
ſent in conformity to the alien act, to 
his lady the daughter of the late duke 
of Orleans, to quit this kingdom, al- 
though ſcarcely recovered from a lying- 
in. 

Lord Edward had, we are informed, 
made ſundry excurſions into the coun- 
try, and had recently come to town to 
embody thoſe men who were deſtined 
to ſeize the metropolis, in expectation 
of which event, great bodies of men 
in arms, had approached the environs 
in almoſt every part, anxiouſly waiting 
the appointed ſignal, to ruſh in and 
effe&t their purpoſes. His lordſhip 
ending his plan was diſcovered, and 
himſelf proclaimed, kept himſelf con- 
cealed; yet the deſign was haſtening 
298 A day was fixed when the 
Upriaing of Dublin was to take place, 
and a number of his adherents, in 


pa gürermneht; on the 11th of May, the 


10001. for diſcovery of the place where. 
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Jeomanry uniforms, were to be headed 


in Thomas-ſtreet. 
accompanied by major Sirr and capt. 
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maſters of the ſeat of government. 
This ſettled plan was to have taken 

place on the 224 of May, and would 

in all human probability have ſucceed- 


ed, at leaſt ſo far as to have induced a 
ſcene of diſtreſs and confuton, had 


not fate interpoſed of lord Edward, on 
the 19th of May, in the houſe of Mr. 
Murphy, a dealer in feathers and ſkins, 
Mr. juſtice Swan, 


Ryan, went there between the hours 
of bn and ſeven o'clock, with a party 
of ſeven ſoldiers in two carriages. 
Whilſt major Sirr and captain Ryan, 


were placing the guard to prevent an 


aſcape, Mr. Swan got into a ſmall 


outer office,. and from thence into the 
lower part of the houſe ; he went up 
ſtairs, where meeting a woman, he 


puſhed her afide, and got into a room 


on the firſt floor ; where he found a 
decanter with the remains of ſome 
wine, and glaſſes on the table, with 
chairs round it; meeting no perſon 
there, he ruſhed into a back room, 
two ſtories high, where he found the 
owner of the houſe ſtanding in the 
room, lord Edward lying on the bed 
with his coat off and his breeches and 
ſtockings on. Mr. Swan informed his 
lordſhip, he had a warrant againſt him 
for high treaſon. Lord Edward roſe and 
ſnatched a dagger from the bed, with 
which he made ſeveral ſtabs at him, 
that paſſed through his clothes with- 
out wounding him. His lordſhip then 
cloſed upon Mr. Swan, ſhortened the 
dagger, and gave him a ſtab in the 
ſide, under the left arm and breaſt, 
having firſt changed it from one hand 
to the other over his ſhoulder, whilſt 
ſtruggling together. Mr. Swan, al- 
though ſeverely wounded, was unwil- 
ling to take his lordſhip's life, 2 

| um. 


him frequently to ſurrender, and en- 
deavoured to wreſt the dagger from 
him; in the ſcuffle, his -lorethip made 
many violent attempts to repeat his 
blow, and extricate himſelf. Mr. Swan, 
feeling himſelf wounded, and finding 
it impoſſible to reſtrain lord Edward by 
other means, in defence of his life, 


diſcharged a double barrelled piſtol 


at his lordſhip, which wounded him 
in the ſhoulder.: he fell on the bed, 
but recovering. himſelf, run at him 
with the dagger, which Mr. Swan. 
cought by the blade with one hand, 
and endeavoured to trip 
Captain Ryan, directed by the report 
of the piſtol, ran up into the room, 
and found Mr. Swan bleeding and 
entangled with lord Edward; Mr. 
Swan ſaid to Ryan, © he has murdered 
me!“ on which Ryan threw himſelf 
upon lord Edward and Swan; lord 
Edward made a ſtrong effort, and ruſh- 
ing on Ryan, gave him three deſperate 
wounds on the breaſt and belly. 
Major Sirr then came up, and found 
upon the landing of the ſtairs, Mr. 
Ryan, down, wounded, clinging to the 
right knee of lord Edward, whoſe 
right hand was uplifted with the dag- 


ger in it, as if ready to ſtrike, and 


r. Swan at his fide, having a hold 
-of lord Edward by the left breaſt, with 
his right hand ſtruggling for the dag- 

er. Major Sirr immediately fired, 
and lodged ſeveral ſlugs in lord Ed- 
ward's ſhoulder ; the ſoldiers then 
came up, and he ſurrendered, and was 
brought priſoner to the caſtle, from 
whence he was committed to New- 
gate, where he remained in great 
agony until the 3d of June, when he 
expired, having the day previous been 
. with ſeeing his aunt, lady 
Louiſa Conolly, and his brother lord 


* 


him up. 
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the occaſion : his remains were inter. 
red in Werburgh's church. Captain 
Ryan was ſo much wounded, he was 
obliged to 'remain in the houſe for 
ſome time, from whence he was re. 
moved to the houſe of Mr. Lawrence 
Tighe, of 'Thomas-ſtreet, where he 
died the 30th of May. The dagger 
which lord Edward Fitzgerald had, 
was a ſhort two-edged inſtrument, with 
a riſing in the middle, on each fide of 
the blade, ſet in a black ebony handle. 
It was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, what is known - 
as a ſtiletto. | 

The alarm cauſed by this event was 
almoſt inexpreſſible. The next day 
meſſieurs Henry and John Sheares, 
barriſters, were apprehended. 

In detailing the different ſkirmiſhes 
and battles, that have occured ſince 
that period, no reſort will be had to 
reports; but to the moſt authentic and 
undeniable authorities. 

On the 23d of May, 1798, informa- 
tion was received, that it was probable 
the city and the adjacent diſtricts 
would riſe in the evening ; ſubſequent 
information confirmed this intelli- 
gence ; in conſequence of which, no- 
tice was ſent to the general officers in 
the neighbourhood, and Dublin was 
put in a ſtate of preparation. The 
meaſures taken in the metropolis pre- 
vented-any movement whatſoever, but 
acts of open rebellion were committed 
in the counties of Dublin, Meath and 
Kildare. About half paſt two o'clock 


| that morning, there was a regular attack 


made by a rebel force upon the town 
Naas, where lord Gosford commanded, 
with part of the Armagh militia, an 
detachments of the æth dragoon guards 
and ancient Britons. The rebels — 
ſiſted of about a thouſand men, arme 
with muſkets and pikes, and they 


Henry, who came from England on || made their attack with regularity, — 
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were ſoon repulſed by the Armagh 
militia, and then charged and purſued 
by the 4th dragoon guards and antient 
- Britiſh; their loſs amounted to near 200. 
Two officers and a few privates were 
loſt of his majeſty's forces. A ſmall de- 
tachment at the town of Proſperous was 
ſurpriſed, and a detachment at the vil- 
lage of Clane cut their way to Naas, with 
ſome loſs. There was alſo an attack 
on a ſmall part of the 9th dragoons, near 
Kilcullen, which ſuffered ; but in the 
courſe of the day, general Dundas was 
enabled to come up with a conſiderable 
body of the rebels near the hills of 
Kilcullen, where they were entirely 
routed with the loſs of 200 men. There 
were alſo ſeveral bodies collected in 
different parts near Dublin, which 
were attacked by the Rathfarnham 
cavalry, and by a detachment of the 
5th dragoons, and diſperſed with ſome 


loſs, and ſome perſons and horſes were - 


taken. A rebel party, however, aſ- 
ſembled at the borders of the county 
of Dublin, near Dunboyne, and over- 
powered ſome conſtables, and after- 


_ wards took the baggage of two com- 


panies, guarded by a ſmall party of the 
Reay fencibles coming to town, and 
had during the courſe of the day, com- 
mitted many outrages: ſeveral of them, 
however, were killed ; . but the body 
remained undiſperſed. 

The mail coach going to the north 
was attacked, within a few miles from 
Dublin, by a ſele& body, well armed ; 
the paſſengers were taken out and the 
coach burned. 
coach was alſo attacked in the town 
of Lucan, but the rebel party was 
driven off before its deſtruction was 
effected. | 

A party of the rebels, to the amount 

everal hundreds, were attacked by 


a detachment. of the Antrim militia, |! 


The Galway mail 


— 
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a ſmall party of cavalry, and captain 
Stratford's yeomanry, and being driven 
into the town of Baltinglas, they loſt 
about 150 men. 

May the 25th, a body of between 
3 and 4000 had collected near Dunla- 
vin, when they were entirely defeated, 
with the loſs of 300 men, by lieutenant 
Gardner, at the head of a detachment 


of the Antrim militia, and captain 


Hardy's. and captain Hume's  yeo-- 
manry.. 
The troops and yeomanry behaved with 
the utmoſt gallantry in both actions. 
Lieutenant-general Craig left Dublin 
the ſame day, in hopes of. meeting 
the body of rebels which had collected 
near Dunboyne, and parties were ſent 
in different directions to ſurprize 
them. They, however, fled in the- 
night, on hearing the approach of the 
— The general came up, after- 
wards, with a party, conſiſting of about 
500, ſome of whom were put to the 
ſword. 
By accounts from the north, it ap- 
peared that the province of Ulſter was 
quiet. 
The city of Dublin was perfectly 
tranquil, owing to the precautions 
which had been taken—and it was 
impoſſible to deſcribe, in terms ſuffici- 
ently ſtrong, the indefatigable zeal, 
patience and ſpirit of the yeomanry 
corps. Too much praiſe cannot be 
given to his majeſty's regular and 
militia forces: and the latter had o 
portunities of evincing their ſteadineſs, 
diſcipline and bravery, which muſt. 
give the higheſt ſatisfaction to his ma- 
jeſty, and inſpire the beſt grounded 
confidence in their exertions, ſhould 
they have a more formidable enemy to 
contend with. 
On Monday the 26th, the body of 


rebels, who for ſome days had been in 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable force to. the northward of 
Dublin, were defeated, with very great 


loſs on their part, by a party of the 
' Reay fencibles, and the neighbouring 


yeomanry corps, on the hill of Taragh. 
Five companies of the Reay fenci- 


bles, under the command of captain 


Scobie, had halted at Dunſhaughlin, 
on their march to Dublin; and hear- 
ing that the rebels were in great force, 
and had taken a ſtation on Taragh-hill, 


captain Scobie detached three of the | 


companies under the command of cap- 
tain M'Lean, with one field-piece 
to the ſpot z who being accompanied 
by lord Fingal and his troop of yeo- 
manry, captain Preſton's and the Lower 
Kells yeomanry cavalry, and captain 
Molloy's company of yeomanry infan- 
try attacked the rebels, who, after ſome 
reſiſtance, fled in all directions. Three 
hundred and fifty were found dead in 
the field that morning, among whom 
was their commanding officer in his 
uniform many more were killed and 
wounded. Some horſes were taken, 
and great quantities of arms. The 
loſs on the part of the king's troops, 
Was nine killed and ſixteen wounded. 

The town was perfectly quiet, and 
the only part of the country from 
whence any attack was threatened was 
from Wicklow. 

May 28th, intelligence was received 
that the inſurrection was ſpreading 
ſouthward, and it had broke out in 
the county of Wexford; and that the 
rebels in that quarter aſſembled in 
ſuch force that they cut off a party of 
100 men of north Cork militia, which 
was ſent to meet them. Colonel Foote, 
who returned to Wexford, ſtated the 
number of the rebels to be at leaſt 
4000, and a great number of them 
mounted. Meaſures were taken to 
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| 


march againſt this body, with hopes | 


| 


they would be met and defeated. At. 


counts came from colonel Campbell, 
at Athy, between whom and general 
Dundas the communication had been 
ſtopped, that he had partial engage- 
ments with the rebels; that at MonaC. 
'tereven and Carlow they had been de- 


feated, and 400 killed at the latter 
place, and 50 at the former. He alſo 
informed general Lake, that his men 
were in high ſpirits. 

General Dundas ſent word on 
May 29th, that the rebels in the Cur- 
ragh of Kildare had laid down their 
arms, and delivered up a number of 
their leaders. And fir James Duff, with 
infinite alacrity and addreſs, had open- 
ed the communication with Limerick, 


(that with Cork being already open) 


ha arrived at Kildare whiltt the rebels 
had poſſeſiion of it, compleatly routed 
them, and taken the place. 

The ſouth was entirely quiet, and 
the rebels in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin were ſubmitting and delivering 
up their arms. 

On the 24th of May in the morning, 
about half paſt two o'clock, a * 
from an out-poſt, came in and inform- 
ed major Wardle, of the antient Britiſh, 
that a conſiderable armed body were 
approaching rapidly upon the town of 
Naas. The whole garriſon were in- 


ſtantly under arms, and took up their 


poſitions according to a plan previoul- 
ly formed in caſe of ſuch an event 
happening. They made the attack 
upon our troops poſted near the gaol, 
with great violence, but were repulſed. 
They then made a general attack in 
all moſt every direction, as they ha 

gained poſſeſſion of almoſt every avenue 
in the town. They continued to en. 
gage the troops for near three quarters 
of an hour, when they gave Way, a 


fled on all fides. The cavalry im- 
| mediately 
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mediately took advantage of their con- 
fuſion, charged almoſt in every direc- 
tion, and killed a great number of 
them. A great quantity of arms and 
pikes were taken, and within half an 
hour many hundreds more were brought 
in, found in pits near the town, together 
with three men with green cockades, 
all of whom N hanged in the public 
ſtreet. Another priſoner was ſpared, 
in conſequence of his having given in- 
formation; and from this man it was 
learned that they were above a thou- 
ſand ſtrong. They were commanded 
by Michael Reynolds, who was well 
mounted, and dreſſed in a yeomanxy 
uniform; he unfortunately made his 
eſcape, but his horſe was taken. 
About thirty rebels were killed in the 
ſtreets, and in the fields upwards of a 
hundred. 
General Dundas marched from 
Naas the ſame day, about two in the 
afternoon, to attack the rebels, who 
had aſſembled in great force, on the 
the north ſide of the Liffey, and were 
advancing towards Killcullen bridge. 
They occupied the hills on the left of 
the road, leading to Dublin. The road 
itſelf and fields on the right were much 
incloſed. They were attacked be- 
tween three and four o'clock with ſuc- 
ceſs, the infantry, forcing the rebels 
on the road, and from the hills on 
the left, and the cavalry cut off their 
retreat. The action ended ſoon after 
four, and the flau ghter was conſiderable 
for ſuch a ſhort time, 130 lay dead, no 
priſoners were taken; but the king's 
troops did not ſuffer either in killed or 
wounded. The rebels left great quan- 
ities of arms behind them, and fled in 
directions. The next -morning, 
general Dundas was joined by ge- 
neral Wilford, from Kildare. In this 
e the 24th, the troops 
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of every deſcription were fo eager to 
engage, that it was difficult to reſtrain 
them with in prudent bounds; and 
captain La Touche' scorps of yeomanry 
highly diſtinguiſhed themſelyves. 

A third diſcomfiture of the rebels 
took place on the ſame 24th of May ; 
for the rebels appeared in the environs 
of Baltinglaſs, to the amount of four 
or five hundred, when lieut. Macaulay, 
with thirty of the Antrim militia, and 
cornet Love, with twenty of the 9th 
dragoons, proceeded to attack them. 

t the inſtant of their advancing upon 
them, in the town of Stratford-upon- 
Slaney, captain Stratford appeared at 
the other end of the town, with a part 
of his corps. Thus attacked both ways, 
they were completely routed, and fled, 


leaving behind them between one and 


two hundred killed, and ſome wound- 
ed, who eſcaped. Several of the loyal 
troops were wounded, . and one of the 
9th . dragoons ſeverely z but all be- 
haved as well as could poſſibly be 
wiſhed. 

In conſequence of an information 
received at Hacketſtown, on the aſter- 
noon of May 25th, that a large body 
of rebels were marching to attack that 
place, lieutenant Gardiner with the. 
men under his command, and a party 
of yeomanry, commanded by captain 
Hardy, went out to meet them. 

Having reconnoitred their force,which 
amounted to between three and four 
thouſand, the troops took a poft on 
the hill under the church, and when 
the rebels came tolerably near, the 
officers. made a feint, and withdrew 
their men into the barrack ; the rebels 
ſeeing this, came on with great ſhouts, 
ſuppoſing the day was theirs, but in a 
few minutes, captain Hume came up, 
with about thirty of his troop, and 
charged them inſtanily, upon which 

3 F they 
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they retreated. A general purſuit took 
place, and ſo complete was the rout, 
that above 300 of them lay dead on 
the field of battle. 49 
The Antrim regiment behaved well 
as uſual, the -yeomanry under captain 
Hardy did wonderfully, capt. Hume's 
corps. and himſelf were particularly 
active, for though his right arm was in 
a ſling, owing to a fall from his horſe, 
ſo as to prevent the uſing his ſword, 
yet he headed his men gallantly, and 
went into action with a ſpirit that ſur- 
priſed every one, conſidering his ſitua- 
tion; lieutenant Gardiner was active 
and ſteady throughout the whole affair, 
but received a ſevere blow with a ſtone 
on his breaſt, from a villain whoſe life 
he had juſt before ſaved, the miſcreant 
was ſhot dead on the ſpot, and the 
leutenant being let blood, was on the 
recovery. None of the troops but him 
and one ſoldier, who received a con- 
tuſion in his arm, were in the leaſt 
injured. 1 
Lieutenant colonel Longfield arrived 
at Rathinghau, on the 29th of May, 
and found the rebels had taken a poſi- 
tion at the upper end of that town, 


near the church, and in ſome parts had 


barricaded the ſtreets, and drawn 
chains acroſs others. The lieutenant- 
colonel placed his battalion guns in 
front, ſupported by the infantry, ſtati- 
oning his cavalry ſo as to ſupport 
both. The action commenced by 
firing on the town with cannon, and 
after the ſecond diſcharge the rebels 
fled in every direction, upon which the 
cavalry were ordered to charge, which 
was executed by captain Pack, and a 
detachment of the 5th dragoon guards 
with great ſpirit and judgment, lord 
Tyrawly joined immediately before 
the action, with a ſerjeant and twelve 
of the Romney fencibles, and fix of 


1 
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yeomanry cavalry, who aſſiſted with 
equal ſpirit in the charge. Colonel 


Robinſon, of the Perthſhire regiment, 


major Mallet, captain O'Calaghan, and 
captain Campbell, of the 41ſt regiment, 
exerted themſelves greatly on the oc- 
caſion; between fifty and ſixty. of the 
rebels were killed. . 

_ Major general fir James Duff, march- 
ed from Limerick on the 27th of May, 
with fixty dragoons, the Dublin militia, 
three field pieces and two curricle 
guns, to open a communication with 
Dublin, then thought of the utmoſt 
importance to government; by pro- 
curing cars for the infantry, he was 
enabled to ſurround Kildare on the 
29th, with 350 infantry and 150 dra- 
goons, being determined to make a 


terrible example of the rebels, having 


* 


—_ 


. 
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| eſcort to the mail coach for 


left the whole country quiet. behind. 
him, and well protected by troops and: 
yeomanry corps, and having given an- 
aas, and: 
yet thought himfelf ſufficiently ſtrong,, 
his ſeven guns well manned, and the 
troops in high ſpirits, the cruelties 
committed on. ſome officers and men 
baving exaſperated them greatly. 

At two in the afternoon they found 
the rebels armed, but retiring from the 
town; general Duff followed with 
the dragoons, and ſent ſome of the 
yeomanry to acquaint them, that upon 


| laying down their arms they ſhould not 
be hurt, ſome of them fired on the 


troops, and from that inſtant they were 
attacked upon all fides, and nothing 
could reſtrain the rage of the troops, 
till between two. and three hundred 
rebels were killed; three of general 
Duff's men were killed and ſeveral 
wounded. -_ ; 

Captain Scobie, of the Reay fenci- 
bles, with five companies of that reg. 


ment, lord Fingal's troop of yeoman'y 
| on cavalry, 


cavalry, captain Preſton's troop of 
cavalry, of the Lower Kells, and cap- 
tain Molloy's company of yeomanry ar- 
rived at Dunſhaughlin on the 26th of 
May, in the morning. He was in- 
formed in the afternoon, that a con- 
ſiderable force of inſurgents had taken 
a ſtation on Tara-hill, and he inſtantly 
diſpatched three companies of his 
diviſion, with one field piece and the 
above mentioned corps of yeomanry, 
under command of captain Mac Lean, 
of the Reays, to attack them, and 
the iſſue ſo far anſwered his expecta- 
tion, that the rebels fled in all direc- 
tions, and 350 were left dead on the 
field. Among their ſlain was the com- 
mander, many more fell or were 
wounded in the purſuit. The loyal 
troops had nine rank and file killed, 
and ſixteen rank and file wounded. 
Colonel Campbell, with his corps kil- 
led 50 more of the rebels, and they 
ſuffered conſiderably in an attack on 
Carlow and Monaſtereven. Upwards of 
400 were killed at the former place, 
and 65 at the latter, with little or no 
loſs to the loyal troops, which upon 
this ſucceſs were in high ſpirits ; but 
in the beginning of June, general 
Fawcett, having marched with one 
company of the Meath regiment from 
uncannon fort, this ſmall force was 
ſurrounded by a very large body of 
rebels, between Taghmon and Wex- 
tord. They were defeated, but the 
db effected his retreat back to 
-uncannon fort. About the ſame 
time the town of Newtown-Barry was 


Vinegar-hill. 

The town was ſurrounded in ſuch a 
manner, that colonel L'Eſtrange re- 
treated at the firſt, in order to collect 
ls force, after which, he attacked the 
rebels in Newtown-Barry, drove them 


attacked by a very large force from 


— — — — — 
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out of the town, with great ſlaughter] 
and purſued them ſeveral miles, unti 
night obliged him to return from the 
purſuit. The rebels were of conſidera- 


ble force; colonel L'Eſtrange's force 


conliſted of Kings county militia, 230 
men, 17 dragoons, and about 100 yeo- 
men. Much praiſe was due to all the 
corps and major Marlay, who volun- 
teered his ſervice upon this occaſion. 
The rebels loſt about 500 men; and 
the piquet guard commanded by Mr. 
Cornwal, ſurprized that night, a party 
of rebels trying to enter Carlow, and 
compleatly defeated them. | 

Major general Loftus, finding that 
colonel Walpole's detachment had re- 
ceived a check, thought it prudent to 
move to Carnew, which he effected 
without loſs. It appeared that colonel 
Walpole had met the main body of 
the rebels in a ſtrong poſt near Slieveſ- 
by mountain, and attacked them, but 
he was unfortunately killed by a ſhot 
in the head, at the commencement of 
the action, his loſs and the ſituation of 
the troops being ſuch that they could 
not act with advantage, forced them to 
retire to Arklow; their loſs was 54 
men killed or miſſing, and two fix- 
pounder cannons. The captains Stark, 
Armſtrong, and Duncan were wound- 
ed, but not dangerouſly, fir Watkin 
Williams Wynn received a contuſion 
in the hand. 

Major general Johnſon's poſition at 
New Roſs was attacked at fix in the 
morning of June the 5th. They came 
on with a very large force, and great 
impetuoſity ; but after a conteſt of ſe- 
veral hours, were completely repulſed, 
with conſiderable loſs, the ſtreets being 
literally ſtrewed with their carcaſes. 
An iron gun, upon a ſhip carriage, 
was taken ; and late in the evening 
they retreated entirely to Carrickbyrne, / 

3F2 leaving 
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leaving ſeveral iron ſhip guns not 
mounted. The general highly com- 
mended the force under his command, 
and major general Euſtace in parti- 
cular; but had to regret the loſs of that 
brave officer lord Mountjoy, who fel] 
early in the conteſt. Returns of others 
killed or wounded had not been made, 


but appeared not to have been conſi- 
derable. 


The troops in the county of Wick- || 


low behaved uncommonly well, eſpe- 
clally the Wicklow yeomen. he 
Shillelagh corps acquitted themſelves 
nobly in beating back the Wexford 
rebels. The yeomen had been 16 days 
upon hard duty, and the laſt ten nights 
eonſtantly up: their hours of reſt being 
only from three or four in the morning 
to ten or eleven in the forenoon. The 
inſurgents were numerous in the woods 
and mountains, but from great exer- 
tions made to ſeize arms and pikes be- 
fore they roſe, and unremitting aſſiduity 


afterward to prevent any from falling | 


mto their hands, they were prevented 
from acting with the fame effect as 
their aſſociates in Wexford. Five en- 
gagements had taken place in the 
county of Wicklow, and about 700 
rebels were ſuppoſed to have been 
killed. | 
General Nugent having advice of an 
intended inſurrection to feize the ma- 
giſtrates, who were to aſſemble at An- 
trim on the 7th of June, ordered a body 
of troops thither. But their arrival 
was not early enough to prevent the 
rebels from taking pofſefifion of the 
town; and the advanced party, con- 
ſiſting chiefly of cavalry, were repulſed 
in the firſt attack, with the loſs of three 
officers, and 20 rank and file killed and 
woundec. 3 
Colonel Durham ſoon after arriving, 
by a well directed fire on the town, 
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drove the rebels out of it, and without 
farther Joſs, retook two curricle guns 
| which had fallen inte their hands, 
and one of theirs, a ſix-pounder, was 
taken. 'They were purſued to Shanes- 
caſtle and Randals-town, with great 
{laughter. | 

Another body of rebels attacked the 
town of Larne, where a ſubaltern's de- 
tachment of the Tay fencibles main- 
tained their poſt in the barracks with 
great gallantry. General Nugent com- 
mended, in the higheſt terms, the ſpi- 
rit of the troops and yeomanry, and 
{tated the offers of ſervice by the loyal 
inhabitants of the north, as numerous 
and reſpectable. He alſo added, with 
concern, that lord O'Nell had received 
a dangerous wound ; that lieutenant 
colonel Lumley, of the 22d dragoons, 
was wounded, cornet Dunn killed, and 
| lieutenant Murphy flightly wounded, 
On the 9th of June, the rebels at- 

tacked general Needham's poſition at 
Arklow, about ſix in the evening. Ad- 
vancing in an irregular manner, they 
extended themſelves for the purpoſe 
of turning his left flank, his rear and 
right flank being ſtrongly defended by 
the town and barracks of Arklow.. But 
upon their endeavouring to enter the 
lower end of the town, they were 
charged by the 4th dragoon guards, 
5th dragoons, and Ancient Britons. 
Their rout here was compleat, and all. 
round the other points of the poſition 
they were defeated with great ſlaughter. 
The loſs, of his majeſty's troops Was 
triffing, and their behaviour ſpirited. 
About this time, the rebels were dif- 
perſed in all directions, except at 
Toome, towards which place general 
Knox and colonel Clavering were ad“ 
vancing; but many had then laid down 

or given up their arms: and Mk. 
| 14 


laverty returned from Donef 


mn 
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hin, whither he had been carried by a 
body of 2000 rebels, as their priſoner. 
He reported, that while he was with 
them, they diſagreed and quarrelled 
with each „ther; and that from his in- 
Auence, 1500 of them left the reſt, 
broke and deftroyed their arms, ſwear- 
ing they would never more Carry any 
weapon againſt his majeſty or his loyal 
ſubjefts. Many more diſperſed, and 
their commander was left with 50 men 
. 

On the 11th of June, major general 
Nugent marched againſt a large body 
of rebels, who were poſted at Saint- 
field, They retired, upon his appear- 
ance, to a itrong poſition on the Saint- 


held fide of Ballynahinch, and endea- 


voured to turn the general's left flank ; : 


but lieutenant colonel Stewart arriving 
from Down, with a conſiderable force 
of infantry, cavalry, and yeomanry, 
they fell back to a very ſtrong poſition 
behind Ballvnahinch. 

The general attacked them at three 
on the next morning, having occupied 
two hills on the right and left of the 
town, to prevent the rebels from any 
way to retreat, but to the mountains 
in their rear. He then ſent lieutenant 
colonel Stewart to take poſt with part 
of the Argyle fencibles, ſome yeo- 
manry, and a detachment of the 22d 


vght dragoons, in a ſituation from 


ence he could enfilade the rebel line, 
while colonel Leſlie, with part of the 
onaghan militia, ſome cavalry, and 
yeomen infantry, ſhould attack their 
ont. The two detachments had two 
owltzers, and fix guns, ſix-pounders, 
means of which the general was 
enabled to annoy them very much 
om different points of his poſition. 
The rebels attacked colonel Leſlie's 
<tachment with great impetuoſity, and 
ven jumped into the road. from the 


. which they were employed. 


- 


earl of Moira's demeſne, with an en- 
deavour to take one of the guns ; but 
they were repulſed with great ſlaughter. 
Lieutenant colonel Stewart's detach- 
ment was likewiſe attacked by them 
with the fame activity; but the fire 
from his howitzer and {ix-pounders ſoon 
obliged them to fly in all directions. 
Their force on the 12th, was eſtimated 


at 5000 men; but as many were prefled 


into their ſervice, almoſt unarmed, 
their effective numbers could not be ſo 
many. 

About 400 of them were killed in 
the attack and retreat. The remainder 
were diſperſed all over the country. 
Parts of Saintfield and Ballynahinch. 
town were burnt. The general highly 
commended the zeal and alacrity buth. 
of the troops and officers, which was 
manifeſt on this as on other ſervices in 
He par- 
ticularly expreſſed his obligations to 
lieutenant colonel Stewart, for his ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance throughout the af- 


fair, and to colonel Leſlie, for his rea- 


dineſs to volunteer the duty at all 
times. The yeomanry he praiſed for 
their extreme ſteadineſs and bravery. 
Three or four green colours were taken, 
and fix guns, not mounted, which yet 
the rebels fired very often. A conſi- 
derable quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion was ſecured. Their chief com- 
mander was reported to be one Munro, 
a ſhopkeeper of Liſburn, who had the 
temerity of heading ſuch an undiſci- 
plined rabble-againſt troops well train- 
ed, and commanded by officers whoſe 
long ſervice and experience had pro- 
cured them the rank which they bore 
in the army. Captain Evatt, of the 
Monaghan militia, was killed in this 
action; lieutenant Ellis, of that regi- 
ment, was wounded ; five rank and 
file of the troops were killed, and 14 

wounded, 
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_ wounded, beſides ſeveral of the yeomen 

infantry killed or wounded. | 
The Portaferry infantry, commanded 

by captain Mathews, on the 11th of 


June detended Portaferry molt gallantly 
againſt a large body of rebels who at- 
- tacked it. 


The yeomanry took 
ſeſſion of the market-houſe, from which 
poſt they repulſed the aſſailants, who 
left behind them above 40 killed, and 
many more were carried off. Captain 
Hopkins, of a revenue cruizer, brought 
his guns to bear on the town, and was 
of great ſervice in defending it. 

Major general fir Charles Aſgill hav- 
ing heard on the 12th of June, that a 
large body of rebels had marched from 
the- county of Wexford, commanded 
by Mr. Bagnal Harvey, and were burn- 
ing the town of Borris, he haſtened to 
its relief with 400 men, but the rebels 
had. fled before his arrival. They had 
attacked Mr. Kavanagh's houſe, in 
which. were only 29 of the Donegal 
militia, who yet, notwithſtanding an 
inceſſant fire kept up on them for ſome 
hours, defended themſelves moſt gal- 
lantly, and killed ſeveral of the afſail. 
ants. Nothing could excel the deter- 
mined bravery of theſe few men, they 
before relief arrived, had repulſed the 
rebels, who effected their eſcape back 
into the county of Wexford. 

On the 15th of June, the rebels who 
had been defeated at Ballynahinch, pe- 
titioned for pardon to general Nugent, 
offering to deliver up their arms and 
ammunition. The. major general in 
reply, promiſed to accept of their ſub- 


miſſion, on the farther condition' of 


giving up Munro their leader, and the 
other principal traitors who had inſti- 

ated them to ſuch wicked practices. 
They agreed to ſurrender at 12 o'clock 
the ſame day, but Munro was taken 
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that their loſs in the aQtion at Ballynz- 


poſ- 


early that morning. It then appeared 


hinch was above 500 men, and that 
many were afterwards taken priſoners, 
The major general much commended 
the exemplary conduct of Mr. Boyd, of 
Ballycaſtle Mr. Mac Naghten had 
lent to warn him of his danger, which 
induced him to retreat to Coleraine, 
where he collected the Dunſevenich 
and Giant's Cauſeway corps, with which, 
joined to his own, he returned to Bal. 
lycaſtle, and beat them out of the 
place, being then doing execution on 
them between that town and Glenarm, 
On the 7th of June, a conſiderable 
body of rebels attacked Kilbeggan, but 
were repulſed by 50 orly of the Nor- 
thumberland fencibles, commanded by 
captain Fletcher; 120 rebels were kill- 
ed, and a number wounded. On the 
19th, colonel Irvine, with a detach- 
ment under his command, engaged 
above 2000 rebels at Oviolſtown-hill, 
about a mile from Hartland. The re- 
bels had 200 men killed ; but the killed 
and wounded of his majeſty's troops 
did not amount to more than 23. Enlign 
Inter of the Highlanders, was killed; 
colonel Irvine and fir R. Steele wound- 
ed, but not dangerouſly. All the off. 
cers and men behaved well ; and col. 
Irvine received great aſſiſtance from 
colonel Burrowes, who volunteered bis 
ſervice that day. . 
The forces under lieutenant general. 


Lake attacked the ſtrong camp of the 


rebels upon Vinegar-hill, on the mom 
ing of June 22d, and carried it in about 
an hour and a half. The relative m 
portance of that very ſtrong poſition to 
general Lake's operations againſt Wer 
ford, made it neceſſary to combine i 
attacks in ſuch a manner as t0 enſure 
ſucceſs. Therefore, a column under 
major generals Johnſon and 0 7 
was drawn from Roſs, to bet 


attack upon the town of Enniſcorthy, 
on the right bank of the river Slaney, 
and cloſe under Vinegar-hill, but ra- 
ther in the rear of their poſt. 

A centre column was under the 
command of general Dundas, this 
body was to be ä — by a column 
on the right, under the majors- general 
Duff and Loftus, a fourth column upon 
the left, was commanded by the hon. 
major-general Needham. The deter- 
mined ſpirit with which theſe columns 
were conducted, and great bravery of 
the troops, cauſed the reſiſtance-of the 
rebels to be but for the- time above 
ſtated, during which interval they 
obſtinately maintained their ground, 
until apprchenfive of being ſurround- 
ed, they fled with great precipitation. 
Their loſs was not aſcertained, but 
from the time of their reſiſtance mufl 
have been conſiderable. That of the 
loyal troops was not great, but lieu- 
tenant Sandys, of the Longford regt- 
gent, was killed, and colonel King, 
wounded, while gallantly leading on 
his regiment. Lord Blaney and colo- 
nel Veſey, of the Dublin county regi- 
ment, were alſo wounded, but none of 
the three dangerouſly. General Lake 
highly praiſed the conduct of the offi- 
cers and men, for a prompt, brave, and 
efectual execution of his orders. Col. 
Campbell, with his light battalion, 
made a well- timed and ſpirited attack. 
The earl of Ancram and lord Roden, 

charged moſt opportunely, when the 

moment occured that cavalry was only 

Wanting to complete the fucceſs of 
0 day. Major-generals Hewit and 

radock, col. Handfield, lord Glent- 

worth, and lieutenant-eolonel Meade, 
vere active, theſe three laſt accompany- 
ed general Lake, from Dublin, and 


I as volunteers in the action. 
be rapid and well directed fire of | 
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the royal artillery, did great execution. 


Captain Bloomfie!d commanded the 
Britiſh, and captain Crawford the Iriſh 
corps of artillery-men. Lieutenant- 


colonel Cole, was ſlightly wounded. 


The ordnance and ammunition taken 
at Vinegar-hill, were three braſs fix 
pounders, one three pounder, ſeven 
one pounders, a five and a half inch 
howitzer, making ſeventeen guns, with 
ſome charges for them, but a cart with 
a variety of balls, had been thrown 
down the hill after the action, and 
great quantities of lead and leaden. 
ball, were given up. to the Dumbarton 
fencibles. 

On the 20th of June, major-general 
ſir Charles Aſgill received intelligence 
that many of the rebels who had 
eſcaped from their camps in Wexford, 
had collected near Blackſtain moun- 
tain, and were prevented. from pro- 
ceeding farther, by the poſts which he 
occupied on the Barrow. He marched 
from Borris with 250 men, in two. 
divifions, by. two different routs, and 


|| found them ſcattered. through the 


country, in conſiderable numbers. 
Upwards of 100 were killed, and 
ſeveral. of their arms and pikes taken. 
Lord Loftus, of the Wexford militia, 
commanded” one diviſion under the 
general's orders, and colonel Howard, 
of the Wicklow, had the direction of 
the other. 

On the 19th of June, fir Hugh 
O'Reilly, lieutenant of the Weſtmeath 
militia, having a party of that regi- 
ment, amounting to 220 men, rank 
and file, under his command, with 
two ſix-pounder guns, was attacked 
on his march from Cloghnakilty to 
Bandon, by a party of rebels, who had 


taken up the beſt poſition on his 


whole rout, near to the village of Bal- 
lynaſcarthy. 


The 
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The attack was made from the 
height, on the left of his column of 
march, with very great rapidity, and 
without the leaſt 
between three and four hundred men, 
armed moſtly with pikes, and very 
few fire- arms. The party of militia had 
ſcarcely time allowed to form, but very 
ſoon repulſed them with conſiderable 
loſs, when they retreated precipitately, 
but not in much confuſion. Sir Hugh 
then perceived they were joined by a 

conſiderable force on the height, and 
with great difficulty reſtrained the 
men; himſelf and officers being ex- 
poſed to ſome riſque, till they had 
halted and formed the greateſt part of 
them, when it appeared, that the 
rebels were filing off a high flank, 
with intent to ſeize the guns of the 
militia. pate 

A detachment of 100 men from the 
Caithneſs Legion, commanded by ma- 
Jor Innes, was on the march to replace 
this militia at Cloghnakilty, and on 
hearing the fire, very critically prefſed 
forward,.and fired on the rebels, while 
the militia were forming, and made 
them fly every way with great precipi- 
tation; at the ſame inſtant, a conſide- 
rable force ſhewed itſelf on the heights, 
in the rear of the militia, and ſome 
had hats on their pikes, of which great 
numbers 3 and were thought 
to be ſignals for collecting their forces. 
The guns were now brought to bear 
upon them, with ſuch good effect, that 
they ſoon diſperſed, and muſt have left 
a conſiderable number of ſlain, as ſome 
were killed in an attempt to carry off 
their dead. A dragoon who came the 
next morning from Cloghnakilty, re- 
ported their loſs to be 130 men, 


Upon the 20th of June, lieutenant 
Pearce, of the Cork militia, ſent a 
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previous notice, by 


ſergeant and four men, as an aſcott 
with a priſoner, to Sallins, and at Pon. 
ſonby bridge, they fell in with a num. 
ber of rebels. The ſerjeant immedi. 
ately retired, and ſent off an orderly 
man, with the. account to the lien. 


| tenant, who diſpatched a ſerjeant and 


erght men to his aſſiſtance, and three 
of the yeomanty joined on the ſpot, 
when an engagement took place, in 
which 25 of the rebels were killed, 
and the reſt totally routed; one of the 
ſerjeants only was ſlightly wounded, 
on the hand with a pike. 
| Brigadier-general Dunn, on the 
19th of June, ſent a ſtrong patrole 
under captain Pack, of the 5th dra- 
on guards, from Rathangan towards 
. Proſperous. The captain having fallen 
in with 100 rebels well mounted and 
appointed, inſtantly attacked and de- 
feated them, taking eight horſes, and 
killing between 20 and 30 men. 
Lieutenant- colonel Stewart, of the 
5th dragoons, on the ſame day, was 
detached to Proſperous, and found a 
body of rebels poſted on a hill, to the 
left of the town. Theſe fled into the 
neighbouring bog. His advanced 
guard having been fired upon from 
the town, he brought two curricle 
guns to bear upon it, and ſet fre to 
a part of the town. Much cattle were 
left by the rebels; pinned up near the 
meſs-room of the barracks, with many 
pikes and drums, eight of the rebels 
were killed in their flight. On the 
ſame day, a detachment of the Reay 
fencibles from Mount Kennedy, com- 
manded by lieutenant M*Lean, of the 
Reay fencibles, and lieutenant Gore, - 
the Mount Kennedy cavalry, _ 
a body of rebels near Ballinaruſh. The 
fire-commenced from that body, whic 
was poſted behind a hedge on the tap 


of a commanding bill, but after about 
twenty 


——— 


| 


twenty minutes they fled leaving 20 
dead behind them. | 

On the 21ſt of June, general Lake 
entered Wexford without any oppoli- 
tion, for general Moore, with his uſual 
enterprize and activity, had puſhed on 
to that town, and entered ſo opportune- 
ly as to prevent its being laid in aſhes, 
and the remaining priſoners from be- 
ing maſſacred, according to a declared 
intention of the rebels, on the follow- 
ing day. g 

General Moore commenced his ope- 
rations for reducing Wexford, on the 
19th, by taking poſt near Fooks Mill, 
in a park belonging to Mr. Sutton. 
The next day, he ſent a ſtrong detach- 
ment under lieutenant-colonel Wilkin- 


ſon, to patrole towards Tentern and | 


Clonmines, with a view both to ſcour 
the country and communicate with 
troops expected to join from Duncan- 
non ; but the lieutenant-colonel found 
he country deſerted, and could procure 
15 tidings of the party from Duncan- 
non: general Moore deſpairing of their 
arrival, began his march to Taghmon, 
but had not proceeded above half a 
mile, when a confiderable body of re- 
bels advanced to meet him ; upon this 
he ſent his advanced guard, conſiſting 
of two rifle companies of the 60th 
regiment, to {Kirmiſh with them, while 
an howitzer and a ſix pounder gun 
were advanced to a FAS road above 
Goffe's bridge, and ſome companies of 
light infantry formed on either ſide of 
them under colonel Wilkinſon; the 
rebels attempted to attack theſe, but 
were inſtantly repulſed and driven be- 
yond the bridge. A large body were 
then moving towards general Moore's 
left, major Aylmer, and afterwards 
major Daniel, were detached againſt 
OD, An five companies of light in- 
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fantry and a fix pounder gun. The 
60th regiment alſo finding no op- 
poſition in front, had of themſelves 
inclined to their left, to engage that 
body then attempting to turn the loyal 
troops, and the action here was a, ſhort 
time pretty ſharp, as the rebels came 


on in great numbers, armed with 


muſkets and pikes, but they were 
forced to give way, fleeing towards 
Enniſcorthy and Wexford. Their kil- 
led and wounded could not then be 
aſcertained, lying ſcattered over the 
fields to a great extent, but they ap- 
peared to be numerous. The loyal 
troops behaved with great ſpirit, and 
major Daniel was the only officer whoſe 
wound was bad. 


On the morning of the 21ſt, general 
Moore was proceeding to Taghmon, 
when he was met by an officer of the 
North Cork, with letters of ſubmiſſion 
on propoſals made by the inhabitants 
of Wexford. He gave no anſwer but 
took poſt above the town, by which 
means it was ſaved from fire, and the 
loyal ſubjects ſpared 
who were priſoners to the rebels, theſe 
fled on his approach. The terms 
offered were as follow. TY 


That captain M*Manus ſhall pro- 


ceed from Wexford towards Oulart, 


accompanied by Mr. E. Hay, appointed 
by the inhabitants of all religious per- 
ſuaſions to inform the officer command- 
ing the king's troops, that they are 
ready to deliver up the town of Wex- 
ford, lay down their arms and return 
to their allegiance, provided that their 
perſons and properties are guaranteed 
by the commanding officer; and they 
will uſe every influence in their power 
to induce the people of the country at 


large to return to their allegiance alſo. 
3 G Thee 
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will be able to procure. 


Signed by order of the Inhabitants 


of Wexford, 
Marr. KEoch. 
This propoſal was tranſmitted to 
eneral Lake, as the chief commander 
in that diſtrict, who returned the fol- 
lowing anſwer. 


Lieutenant- general Lake cannot at- 


tend to any terms offered by rebels, 
in arms againſt their ſovereign, while 
they continue ſo. He muſt uſe the 
force entruſted to him with the utmoſt 
energy for their deſtruction. 

To the deluded multitude he pro— 


his hands their leaders, ſurrendering 
their arms, and returning with ſincerity 
to their allegiance. 

Major-general Aſgill received infor- 
mation on the 23d of June, that the 
rebels had eſcaped from the county of 
Wexford, and formed a camp at Killy- 
mount, from whence they were pro- 
ceeding to Gores bridge. He inſtantly 
aſſembled all the force he could collect, 
and marched towards them, but did not 
arrive in time to prevent their defeat- 
ing a detachment there, and making 
twenty-four of the Wexford militia 
priſoners, when they marched off 
rapidly towards Leighlin. The troops 
from thence, conſiſting of a ſmall party 
of the 9th dragoons, commanded by 
lieutenant Higgins, with lieutenant- 
colonel Rochfort's and captain Corn- 
wal's, yeomanry killed 60 of them. 

Night coming on, general Afgill 
could not purſue them any farther, but 
by the poſition which they took near 
to Shanohill, he conceived a notion 
that they intended to join the colliers 
at Caſtlecomer. As ſoon as the troops 
were able to move, he marched to at- 
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tack them with 900 men, but was con- 
cerned to find they had burned the 
whole town, and forced the ſoldiers 
who were in it to retire before his 
arrival, Having cleared the town 
with his guns, he attacked them on all 
ſides, and killed about 400 men, the 
remainder fled. They were com- 
manded by a prieſt, called Murphy, 
and amounted to about 5000 men. 


The general's loſs was inconſiderable, 


his force conſiſted of the Wexford and 
Wicklow militia, under lord Lofius 
and the hon. colonel Howard, the 
dragoons were commanded by major 


Donaldſon, of the dragoons, and major 
miſes pardon on their delivering into 


Bernard, of the Romney fencibles, with 
ſeveral yeomanry corps from Kilkenny 
and Carlow, who all behayed exceed- 
ing well. | 

General Aſgill fearing the bad con- 
ſequences which might reſult rom al- 
lowing the rebels who fled from Wex- 
ford, to remain for any length of time 
in the county of Kilkenny, determined 
to attack them with the troops which 
he had there, without waiting for farther 
reinforcements, as he then had 1100 


men under his command, and the 


rebels conſiſted of about 5000, accord- 
ingly on the morning of June 26th, 
he attacked them in their poſition, on 
Killconnel hill, near Gore's bridge, 
and ſoon defeated them. The prieſt 
Murphy, their chief, and 1000 men of 
them were killed, 10 pieces of cannon, 
two ſwivel guns, their coluors, with 
quantities of ammunitiop and cattle 
were taken. What gave the eneral a 
peculiar pleaſure was, that tome ſol- 
diers taken priſoners the day before, 
and doomed to death, were fortunately 
releaſed by his troops. His loſs con. 
ſiſted of only ſeven men killed and 


wounded, the remainder of the rebels 
were 
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for the clearin g that part of the country; 


were purſued into the county of Wex- | 
ford, where they diſperſed in different 
directions. | 

On the 25th of June, early in the 
morning, a body of rebels, conſiſting of 
ſ-yeral thouſands, marched from the 
mountains of Wicklow, to attack 
Hacketſttown. Lieutenant Gardner 
had under his command there, 50 men 
of the Upper Talbotſtown, 24 Shebugh 
cavalry, 50 of the Antrim regiment, 
46 of Hacketſtown and 30 Coolatten 
infantry, 

With theſe he took poſt on the moſt. 
advantageous ground near the town, 
endeavouring to hinder them from 
aining poſſeſſion of it ; when, after a 
tew diſcharges of ſhot, he perceived 
them filing off in every direction, with 
an intent to ſurround and cut him off, 
upon whichhe retreated to the barrack, 
to line the walls and windows of it 
with infantry : a conteſt enſued there, 
in the midſt of ſurrounding flames, for 
the rebels had ſet the town on fire, 
and continued to attack the barrack 
for nine hours; when they were beaten 
off, and compelled to retreat, having 
ſuffered greatly, ſo that 30 car loads 
of their killed and wounded were car- 
ried off by them on their retreat, and 
many of their dead were found in the 
ſtreets and ditches. Lieutenant Gard- 
ner gave the higheſt encomiums of 
every corps engaged, but regretted the 
loſs of a good officer, captain -Hardy, 
of the Hacketſtown yeomen infantry, 
who fell early in the action. The total 
loſs of men on his part was 10 killed, 
and 20 wounded. 

It having been reported that the 
mountains of Wicklow afforded a re- 
treat to large bodies of rebel fugitives, 
lieutenant general Lake received direc- 
tons from the lord lieutenant to move 
different columns in various directions, 
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but he returned to Dublin on the 15th 
of July, and reported that he was not 
able to find any body of them aſſem- 
bled in that diſtrict, but gave an ex- 
ceeding high character of the troops, 
for their ſpirit and perſeverance durin 
very long and difficult marches, through 
parts of the country almoſt inacceſſible 
to an army. _ 

It appeared at laſt, that the rebels 
who had been in thoſe mountainous 
parts of Wicklow, paſſed over to the 
bog of Allen, and that a body of about 
1500 attacked the town of Clonard, 
but were repulſed, with the loſs of 60 
men killed, by colonel Blake, who 
marched againſt them from Mullingar, 
with about 50 infantry, and as many 
yeomen cavalry. This body of rebels, 
after their defeat, moved towards Long- 
wood, from whence they were repulſed 
by a detachment under brigadier ge- 
neral Meyrick,. and purſued almoſt to 
Culmullin, about 30 being killed in 
the purſuit ; and a party of the duke 
of York's Highlanders fell in with 16 
of them mounted, the next morning, 
and killed all but one of them, whom 
they made a priſoner. The main body 
of the rebels reached to Dunboyne, 
and proceeded to the hill at Garretſ- 
town, whither general Myers purſued 
them with a detachment of the Royal 
Buckinghamſhire militia, aud ſome 
yeomanry corps of Dublin ; but they 
went off at night for the Boyne, and 
paſſed it. They were ſtill purſued by 
two diviſions, under generals Wemys 
and Meyrick ; and their cavalry having 
come up with them, the rebels formed, 
taking a ſtrong poſition in the road to 
Ardee. But as ſoon as the Sutherland 


regiment arrived with their battalion 

guns, the rebels fell into confuſion, 

2 and flying in eyery direction. 
36 2 | 


General 
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General Wemys then ordered the ca- 
valry and yeomanry to attack, and 
compleat their rout, while he followed 
with the infantry to ſupport them. 
Upon this, the rebels fled into a bog, 
where a conſiderable number of them 
were killed, and a great quantity of 
pikes, piſtols, ſwords, muſkets, and 
two of their colours, were taken. 


Some of them who eſcaped, went on 


toward Ardee. The reſt retreated over 
the Boyne, towards Garretſtown, where 
they were again attacked by colonel 
Gordon, of the Dumfries light dra- 
goons, who had aſſembled 130 infantry, 
conſiſting of detachments from the Fer- 
managh and Carlow militia, ſome of 
the Swords yeomanry, and about 100 


cavalry. The rebels being mounted, 


great part of the cavalry were ordered 


to purſue them; but on their advanc- 


ing, the rebels diſmounted, and fled in 
all directions, ſo that not 100 remained 
on the ground when the infantry came 
up, and thoſe diſperſed on the firſt diſ- 
charge, being purſued by lord Gor- 


manſtown's troop. Colonel Gordon 


ſtated the loſs of the rebels at 150 men, | 


and 200 horſes were taken, without 
any ons of his majeſty's forces. | 
he expectations of the rebels ha 
been long buoyed up by the promiſe 
of a French invading army ; and on the 
23d of Auguſt, near 1000 French were 
Janded at Killala, in the county of 
Mayo. Major general Hutchinſon, who 
was then ſtationed at Caſtlebar, tranſ- 


mitted an account of their landing to | 


Dublin, but ſtated that they had neither 
attempted to march from the coaſt, nor 
had they been joined by any number 
of inhabitants. The general was then 


preparing to act againſt them with the | 
royal troops, who received eyexy afliſt- | 


ance from the inhabitants at part 


of the country. The 
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did not 


continue long inactive, but early on 
the morning of the 27th, attacked ge. 
neral Lake in his poſition near Caſtle. 
bar, before his force was aſſembled, 
and compelled him, after a ſhort action, 
to retreat to Holy mount, with the loſ 
of ſix field-pieces ; that of men was 
not conſiderable. The military genius 
of lord Cornwallis was rouſed upon this 
diſaſter, and he took the field himſelf, 
fixing his head-quarters at Holymount; 
but on the approach of his excellency, 
the French retreated from Caſtlebar, 
towards Foxford, upon which every 
motion they made was obſerved, and 
every meaſure taken to reduce them. 
On September the 9th, advice vas 
received from head-quarters at Carrick- 
on-Shannon, by which it appeared that 
the French had paſſed through Manor- 
Hamilton, and croſſed the Shannon at 
Ballintra. They threw away eight 
guns and two tumbrils in their march, 
and many of the inhabitants who had 
joined, were deſerting them. General 


| Lake was following them with his 


corps. His excellency was marching 
upon Mohill. 
A confiderable body of inſurgents 


| having collected near Granard, ſeve- 


ral yeomen corps in the neighbour- 
hood, and from the county of Cavan, 
commanded by captain Cottingham, 
collected with celerity, and entirely 


| defeated the inſurgents. at the town of 


Granard, killing about 150, and diſ- 
perſing the remainder. 
On the ſame evening, lord Longford, 
at the head of a body of yeomanty, a. 
ſiſted by a detachment of the kings 
troops, attacked a body of rebels at 
Wilſon's-hoſpital, and put themtoflight 
with much ſlaughter. _ 
The lord lieutenant having very car ly 
in the morning of the 7th of September, 


received accounts from — * 


neral Lake, that the French had turn- 
ed from Drumahair to Drumkeirn, and 
mat he had reaſon to believe that it 
was their intention to go to Boyle or 
Carrick-on- Shannon, his excellency in 
conſequence thereof, haſtened the 
march of his column, ſo as to arrive at 
Carrick before the enemy, and directed 
major general Moore, who was at Tub- 
bercurry, to be prepared in the event 
of the enemy's movement to Boyle. 


rick, he then found the enemy had 
paſſed the Shannon, at Ballintra, where 
they attempted to deſtroy the bridge, 
but lieutenant general Lake followed 
them ſo cloſely, that they were not 
able to effect it. 


The enemy halted for the night of 
the 7th at Cloone, on which his excel- 
lency moved from Carrick at ten 
o'clock of the ſame night to Mohill, 
and directed lieutenant general Lake 
to proceed at the ſame time to Cloone, 
which is about three miles from Mo- 
hill, by which movement his excel- 
lency was enabled either to join with 
lieutenant general' Lake in the attack 
of the enemy, if they ſhould remain at 
Cloone, or to intercept their retreat if 


they ſhould retire on the approach of 
the army, 


On his excellency's arrival at Mo- 
hill, ſoon after day-break, he found 
the enemy had begun to move towards 
Granard ; his excellency therefore pro- 
ceeded with all expedition to St. Johnſ- 
town, through which, on account of a 
broken bridge, the enemy were obliged 
to paſs in their way to Granard, and 
directed lieutenant general Lake to at- 
tack the enemy's rear, and impede 
their march as much as poſſible, with- 
out bringing the whole of the corps 
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On his excellency's arrival at Car- 


| performed this ſervice with his uſual 
attention and ability. | 

General Lake finding upon his arrival 
at Ballaghy, that the French army had 
paſſed that place from Caſtlebar, he 
immediately followed to watch their 
motions. Lieutenant colone} Craw- 
ford, who commanded his advanced 
corps, compoſed of detachments of 
Hompeſch's and the firſt fencible ca- 
valry, by great vigilance and activity, 
hung ſo cloſe upon their rear, that they 
could not eſcape, although they drove 
the country, and carried with them all 
the horſes. 

After four days and nights moſt ſe— 
vere marching, the general's column, 
conſiſting of the Carabineers, detach- 
ments of the 23d light dragoons, the 
firſt fencible light dragoons, and the 
Roxburgh fencible dragoons, under 
the command of Colonel fir Thomas 
Chapman, lieutenant colonel Maxwell, 
earl of Roden, and captain Kerr, the 
3d battalion of light infantry, the Ar- 
magh, and part of the Kerry militia, 
the Reay, Northampton, and prince of 
Wales's fencible regiments of infantry, 
under the command of lieutenant co- 
lonel Innes, of the 64th regiment, lord 
viſcount Gosford, earl of Glandore, 
major Roſs, lieutenant colonel Bulkely, 
and lieutenant colone] Macartney, ar- 
rived at Cloone about ſeven o'clock on 
September 8, where having received 
directions to follow the enemy on the 
ſame line, whilſt his excellency moved 
by the lower road to intercept them. _ 

Lieutenant colonel Crawford, on 
coming up with the French rear guard, 
ſummoned them to ſurrender ; but as 
they did not attend to his ſummons, 


| he attacked them, upon which up- 
\ wards of 200 French infantry threw 


down their arms, under the idea that 


mo action. Lieutenant general Lake | 


he reſt of the corps would do the ſame 
| thing ; 
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thing; captain Packenham, lieutenaut 
general of ordnance, and major- gene- 
ral Cradock rode up to them. The 
enemy however, inſtantly, commenced 
a fire of cannon and muſketry, which 


wounded general Cradock : upon 
which, general Lake ordered up the 
3d battalion of light infantry, com- 
. manded by lieutenant-colone! Innes, 
and commenced the attack upon the 
enemy's poſition, The action laſted 
upwards of an hour, when the re- 
mainder of the column making its ap- 
pearance, the French ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. 

Lord Cornwallis then publiſhed the 
following thanks to the army. 


ead-quarters, near St. John/iown, 
Sept. 9, 1798. 


Lord Cornwallis cannot too much 
applaud the zeal and ſpirit which has 
been manifeſted by the army, from the 
commencement of the operations 
againſt the invading enemy, until the 
ſurrender of the French forces. The 
perſeverance with which the ſoldiers 
ſupported the extraordinary marches 
which were neceſſary to ſtop the pro- 
. greſs of the very active enemy, does 
them the greateſt credit; and lord 
Cornwallis heartily congratulates them 
on the happy iſſue of their meritorious 
exertion, 


Return of killed, wounded, and miſ- 


ſing, of the king's forces, at the 
battle of Ballinamuck, September 
8, 1798. 


Officers wounded, I; privates killed, 
3; wounded, 12; miſting, 3; horſes 
killed, 11; wounded, 1; miſling, 8. 


Ordnance, arms, and ammunition 
taken. 


3 light French 4-pounders—5 ditto 


| 
1 
ö 
| 
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ammunition waggons, nearly full ot 

ammunition, 

1 ditto tumbril—700 ſtand of arms 

with belts and pouches, and a great 

number of pikes. | 
Officer wounded—lieut. Stephens 

of the carabineers, . 


Return of the French army taken pri. 
ſoners at the battle of Ballinamuck, 
September 8, 1798, 


General and other officers 


- 96 

Non-commiſſioned officers 
7  - - - - Ta 
Horſes, about '- - - - 100 


N. B. Ninety-fix rebels taken, three 
of them called general officers, by the 
names of Roach, Blake, and Teeling, 


The enemy, in. their retreat before 
the troops, were compelled to abandon 
nine pieces of cannon, which they had 
taken in the former actions with his 
majeſty's forces. 

Major-general Trench, previous to 
leaving Caſtlebar, on Saturday the 22d 
of September, had ordered lord Por- 
tarlington, with the regiment under his 
command, forty of the 24th light dia- 
goons, captain O'Hara's, captain 
Wynne's and captain Crofton's corps 
of yeomanry, to meet at Ballina, at ten 
o'clock on Sunday morning, trom Sligo. 
He alſo ordered the Armagh militia, 
conſiſting of above three hundred men, 
under major Acheſon, to proceed from 
Foxford, and co-operate with him a 
the ſame hour. He then marched 
with the Roxhurgh light dragons 
300 of the Downſhire, the Kerry fegr 
ment, the Prince of Wales's fenciblcs, 
and two curricle guns, with the Iyras. 
ley cavalry, by the Barhague road, and 
ordered colonel Frazer, with 500 0 
his regiment, to march from Newport, 
where he had detached him on F * 


in order, if poſſible, to cut off the re- 
treat of the rebels. The forces under 
lord Portarlington had been frequently 
attacked on their march, and major 
Acheſon was attacked by a large 
body of rebels at Foxford. On every 
occaſion they were diſperſed with 
ſlaughter, 

On the general's arrival at Ballina, 
he found that the town had been 
evacuated by the rebels, and was oc- 
cupied by the forces under lord Por- 
tarlington. He immediately marched 
without halting, for Killala. At about 
two miles from the town his advanced 
guard was fired upon by that of the 
rebels. Finding that Ballina was poſ— 
ſeſſed by loyal troops, and hearing that 
the rebels had retreated to Killala, he 
ordered the Kerry regiment of militia, 
with the detachment of the 24th light 
dragoons, the Tyrawley, and captain 
Wynne's corps of yeoman cavalry, to 
proceed by a forced march to Killala 
by Rappa, which they performed with 
zeal and diſpatch; they entered the 
town at one end, as his advanced guard 
entered it on the other, and maintain- 


ed a quick and well directed fire on 


the rebels, who fled in all directions. 
September 26. Haviag heard late 
on the night of the 24th inſt. that the 
rebels were aſſembling in great num- 
bers at a place called the Lacken, he 
marched on the 25th in that direction; 
they fled on his opproach, but by the 
activity of the men, ſeveral were over- 
_ between 50 or 60 were killed, 
- in arms, and five taken priſoners 
mong the killed were ſeveral in 
"0 uniforms.—The rebels loſt 
tween 500 and 600 men. He loſt 


ut one man, and a few wounded. 
S- : armed rebels who appeared in 
orce and numbers a ſhort time 


ore, were no longer to be found; 
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that rebellion was, that of armed 
banditti, who derived a ſubſiſtence 
from plunder ; but the army, aided by 
the gallant yeomanry of that kingdom, 
would ſoon bring them under the 
ſword of the law. 

We ſhall now inſert the trial of the 
two councellors, Henry and John 
Sheares, for high treaſon, in Ireland, 
being one of the moſt remarkable that 
has occurred ſince the rebellion broke 
out. 

Thurſday, July 12th, 1798. The 
court ſat at nine o'clock purſuant to 
adjournment, on the trial of Henry 
and John Sheares. 

After a pannel of nearly two hun- 
dred reſpectable citizens had been 
called over to ſelect a jury, and after 
a great number had been challenged 
by the priſoners” counſel for want of 
freehold, twelve peremptorily chal- 
lenged on their behalf, and eleven ſet 
aſide on the part of crown, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were ſworn, both pri- 
ſoners having joined in their chal- 
lenges : 

Sir T. Lighton, bart. foreman.— 
Robert Shaw, eſq.—Price Blackwood, 
eſq.—John Steward, eſq George 
Palmer, eſq.—Hump. Woodward, eſq. 
Richard Sayers, eſq.— John Farange, 
eſq. Cornelius Gautier, eſq.— Wm. 
Sparrow, eſq.— Charles Bingham, eſq. 
— John Ferns, eſq. 

The clerk of the crown read the 
ind&ment, exhibiting two charges of 
high treaſon againſt the priſoners at the 
bar, viz. compaſling and imagining the 
death of the king, and adhering to his 
enemies. Theſe charges were ground- 
ed on ſeventeen counts in the indict- 
ment, ſpecifying various overt acts to 
ſupport the charge; manifeſting a de- 


| fign to depoſe and dethrone the king, 


ſubvert 
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the country in ſcenes of maſſacre and 
rebellion, by uniting to procure arms 
and ammunition to forward a rebel- 
lion; and by conſpiring to levy war 
againſt the king, and to aid, conſult 
with, and ſupport the perſons exerciſing 
the powers of government in France in 
their attempt to invade this kingdom, 
the better to accompliſh the purpoſes 
aforeſaid; and for having combined 
and aſſociated with a ſociety calling 
themſelves united Iriſhmen, in receiv- 
ing returns of men, arms and ammuni— 
tion to be employed in ſaid maſſacre 


and rebellion; alſo, for having at- 


tempted to ſeduce John Warnford 
Armſtrong, a captain-lieutenant in the 
King's county militia, to join himſelf, 
and bring over his ſoldiers, to aid anc 
aſſiſt in raiſing and levying ſaid rebel- 
lion ; and for having laid a plan, as ap- 
peared by a paper containing a procla- 
mationormaniteſto,tobe iſſued through- 
out the kingdom, exciting his majeſty's 
ſubjects to riſe in rebellion, and con- 
certing plans to ſeize the camp at Le- 
haunſtown, the artillery at Chapel- 
Izod, and the city of Dublin; with 
the lord lieutenant and privy council, 
and other great officers of ſtate. 

Mr. Webber, as junior council open- 
ed the caſe by reciting the ſubſtance 
of the different counts in the indict— 
ment. | 

The attorney-general (Mr. Toler) 
pre faced an elaborate ſtatement of the 
caſe, by lamenting that his new official 
ſituation, rendered doubly arduous by 


the eventful complexion of the times, 


ſhould be embittered by the proſecu— 
tion of gentlemen of talents, learning 
and rank in ſociety, and of a profeſſion 
which he was bound to conſider with 
peculiar partiality and affection, and 
that for crimes almoſt too hideous for 


— 


| 


| 
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ſubvert the conſtitution, and involve | 


— 


| 


recital, ſtriking at the deareſt privileges 
of ſociety, while meditating the over. 
throw of the beſt of kings, and the ſy. 
verſion of the happieſt conſtitution 
which the civilized world could boaſt 


of. But his public duty, his regard to 


his King, and the rights of a country 
perſonally dear to him, as well as to all 


his loyal and well-aftetted countrymen, 


mult neceſſarily ſupercede the regret 
which his feelings would otherwiſe 
indulge him in.— Here Mr. attorney 
general recapitulated generally the 
charges in the indictment, and antici- 
pated with minute preciſion and ſuita— 
ble comments, on the ſubſtance of 
captain Armſtrong's teſtimony. 
Captain Armſtrong, previous to his 
being ſworn, was aſked by Mr. Curran, 
countel for one of the priſoners, 
(Hewry Sheares) whether he believed 
in the exiſtence of a God, and ina 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments? He replied that he did. 
Being ſworn, and examined by Mr, 
Saurin, he depoſed that he is a captam 
in the King's county militia, and knows 
the priſoners at the bar, (whom he iden. 
tified)—that he firſt became acquainted 
with them on Thurſday the 10th of 
May laſt. [Here he took out notes 
which he ſaid were taken on the occa- 
ſion in his own hand-writing.] That 
he came on that day to town from the 
camp at Lehaunſtown, where his com- 
pany was quartered, and went to the 
ſhop of Patrick Byrne, a bookſeller, in 
Grafton-{treet, who aſked him, ater 
following him outlide the ſtreet door 
from the thop, if he had any objectien 
to meet and be introduced to the Mr, 
Sheares's, the lawyers ? Witneſs ar 
plied, he had not. Was acquainte 
with Byrne for two years, merely 33 3 
bookſeller, whoſe ſhop he much fre- 


7 habit of going 
quented; being in the t there 


there every political pam phlet that came 
out, as well as other books. Did not 
know the reaſon of Byrne's hinting 
ſuch an introduction to him; but went 
to look for captain Clibborn, of his re- 
giment, and his friend, to conſult with 
him on the propriety of this introduc- 
tion. This was before he ſaw the pri- 
ſoners at the bar. He accordingly ſaw 
captain Clibborn, and as he ſuppoſed, 
did conſult with him about the matter 
propoſed by Byrne. Captain Clibborn, 
in conſequence, adviſed him to meet 
them; on which, he returned to Byrne's 
ſhop, where he waited until the elder 
Mr. Sheares (Henry) arrived, according 
to intimation from Byrne, that they 
would meet. They accordingly did 
meet, and Byrne introduced them to 
each other by mentioning his (the wit- 
neſs's) name to Mr. Sheares, and told 
both, if they wiſhed to converſe toge- 
ther, they might retire into a room at 
the rear of the back ſhop. Byrne here 
addreſſed Mr. Sheares in theſe words, 
* Captain Armſtrong is a true brother, 
and you may depend on him.” Mr. 
dheares then expreſſed a wiſh to poſt- 
pone their converſation until his bro- 
ther arrived, to which the witneſs aſ- 
ſented. The brother ſhortly after ar- 
rived, to whom he was introduced 
nearly in the ſame manner as to Henry. 
The brothers were not together at ei- 
ther interview, Henry at the latter 
having gone away. [Here the witneſs 
mentioned that he took a ſheet of notes 
of the converſation at each ſubſequent 
interview, which he communicated to 
captain Clibborn, to his colonel, L'Eſ- 
trange, and. frequently to lord Caſtle- 
reagh.] John Sheares, at this inter- 
view, mentioned to the witneſs, that 
he was emboldened by the knowledge 


there nearly every day, and purchaſing | 
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of * prnciples, and for the good of 
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the cauſe, to make himſelf known to 
him, and ſhew him how their cauſe 
might be eſſentially benefited by his, 
the witneſs, joining it as ardently in 
action, as he did in inclination. Wit- 
neſs replied, that he was ready to do 
every thing in his power to forward 
their cauſe, if he, the priſoner, would 
but mention how he could be ſervice— 
able. The prifoner then told him that 
a riſing of the people was near; that 
they could not now wait for the French, 
but were determined on their own ex- 
ertion ; that the particular manner in 
which witneſs could be ſerviceable, 
was by bringing his ſoldiers with him- 
ſelf over to the cauſe, to adviſe on the 
beſt means of ſeizing the camp at Le- 
haunſtown ; and the more eftectually 
to bring over the ſoldiers, the priſoner 
adviſed him to practiſe on the privates 
and non-commiſſioned officers of the 
Roman catholic perſuaſion, being thoſe 
moſt likely to be perſuaded into an 
opinion that they were aggrieved. 
Does not recollett any more of the 
converſation of that day, except an 
appointment to meet on the following 
Sunday ; on which day he went to the 
priſoners” houſe in Baggot-ſtreet, where 
the elder of the brothers only was at 
home ; had a repetition of part of the 
converſation held on the laſt interview 
with John, then with his brother Henry; 
who told him that he underſtood his 
brother and he on a former day had a 
converſation, apologized for not being 
preſent, as he was obliged to attend a 


committee of gentlemen who then were 


ſitting. He aſked him as to the ſtate 
of the regiment, the fituation of the 
camp, the number of troops, and 
where it was moſt vulnerable; aſked 
him as to the poſſibility of taking it by 
ſtorm, or by treachery, ufing the coun- 
ter- ſign; recollects nothing more until 

3 H John 
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John Sheares arrived, who aſked him 
in the preſence of his brother, if he 
knew any United Iriſhmen ? ſaid that 
he, the witneſs, could make good men 


until he knew their difpolitions, and 
would then endeavour all he could to 
accompliſh their project. John re- 


marked that he could inform him of 


ſome men well-diſpoſed; and told him 
1t was their intention to ſeize the 
camp, the artillery at Chapel-Izod, 
and the city of Dublin, in one night: 
that it was appointed there ſhould be 
an hour and a half between ſeizing the 
camp and the artillery, and the city an 
hour after the latter place ; that the 


news of the former being in their poſ- 


ſeſſion ſhould arrive in Dublin previous 
to the attack. He then told the wit- 
neſs, if he would meet him at eleven 
o'clock that night, he. would give him 


a liſt of ſuch men pf his regiment as 


1 be induced to come over. Wit- 


neſs accordingly attended at eleven, 
but was told by John Sheares that he 
could not procure the names of the 
men he promiſed him in the morning, 


but that a man would call on him the 
next day for a paſs to the camp, with 
whom he might converſe without re- 


ſerve, Witneſs having regularly return- 
ed after each interview to the camp, 


and communicated the reſult to Col. 
 L'Eſtrange.—On the Wedneſday fol- 


lowing, the colonel exptefſed his ſur- 
at no man called on him, re- 


priſe 
commending it to him to come to town 


and find out the reaſon. Witneſs 
called on Wedneſday as uſual . at 


Baggot-ſtreet, did not find the pri- 


fix o'clock ; met the priſoners at home 
at that hour, and was ſhewed into the 
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of the ſoldiers ; Witneſs replied, he | 
ſhould be afraid to commit himſelf 


* 


library. John Sheares told him the. 
riſing was then very near, and that he 
wiſhed to introduce him to a gentle-. 
man with whom he might conſult 
during his abſence, as he ſhould be 
obliged to go to organize Cork. Said 
he had not been able to procure. the 
names he promiſed him, but that mat. 
ters would be ſo ordered, that the 
news of a riſing at Cork ſhould reach 
Dublin at a critical time, and that he 
was only waiting for the executiye to, 
fix a day. LEDs 
Aueſtion by the jury.—What do you 
mean by the word executive? —. I 
underftand an executive directory ſit- 
ting in Dublin. 
J. Sheares then appointed Witneſs to 


meet him next day, to introduce him 


to the gentleman he mentioned to 
him: Witneſs went accordingly on 
Thurſday the 17th of May, and met 
both brothers at the fame houſe, but 
does not recollect any thing of moment 
paſſing until the gentleman arrived, 
when he was introduced to a Mr. 
Lawleſs, a relation of Lord Cloncurry's, 
who told him he had been at a meeting 
ſome time before, compoſed of de- 


puties from almoſt all the militia regi- 


ments in Ireland, at which he told 
Witneſs there were two from his regi- 
ment; could not then recollect their 
names, but wouldeprocure their names, 
and leave them with Mr. Sheares for 
him; he could get them from a man 
who had. been very active in making 
united Iriſnmen, who had made ſome 
in every regiment that had been quar- - 
tered in. Dublin for. two years back. 
At this interview, the elderSheares told 


him, that all their corps were com- 
ſoners at home, and left word he would 
call in the evening between five and 


pletely organized, and had their cap- 
tains and adjutants eee called 
that evening to get the names which 
Mr. Lawleſs promifed to procure 3. 
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was ſhewn into the library, where John 


'Sheares Was in converſation with ſome 
man ; when Witneſs was going away, 
he (John Sheares) gave him a note of 
introduction to a ſerjeant Connor, of 
his regiment, informing Connor, that 
he (the witneſs) might. be depended 
on. Mr. Lawleſs amongſt other things 
remarked, that the trees at Lehaunſ- 
town camp would be extremely con- 
venient of hanging people who did 
not join, them. 

Witneſs being aſked as to the nature 
of the duty to which he was appoint- 
ed? replied, he was to have erected a 
ſtandard, which was. to be joined by 
all thoſe who were previouſly known 
to be united Iriſhmen, none elſe being 


allowed the option of joining in the 


attack, | 

J. Sheares. gave him the name of 
Pat Linnar, a private in the regiment. 
An appointment was. then made for 
the Sunday following, when. witneſs 
was to have been. introduced to more 
friends. On Friday he could.not meet 
with ſerjeant Connor, to whom he had. 
the note of introduction, but met him. 


on Saturday; delivered the note to 


Connor, and aſked. him if he knew 
the men named in it; believes Con- 
nor to be now in confinement ; called 
on Sunday at Baggot-ſtreet, found the 
elder Mr. Sheares at fome, to whom 
he communicated that ſerjeant Con- 
nor ſaid he did not know the man 
mentioned in the note of introduction, 
at which Sheares expreſſed his ſurprize. 
Here Henry Sheares told. witneſs to 
extremely cautious, for that he and 
his brother eſcaped ſuſpicion by their 
e government believing them 
0 be inactive, The younger Sheares 
* drew a letter from his pocket, on 
mich the names of three of his regi- 
ment appeared to have been written, 


— — 
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told him they were men on whom he 


might depend, alſo told him that he 
had on that day called at Lawleſs's, 


who, he believed, had abſconded. 
He then told Witneſs that a man had 
been all that day looking for him at 
the camp, and that the directory had 
come to a reſolution to give him the 
command of the regiment to which he 
belonged! and he might inform every 
ſoldier diſpoſed to join them, that he 
ſhould get a portion of land in the 
King's county; and that it was alſo 
reſolved on, to ſeize on the lord lieu- 
tenant and privy council at their re- 
ſpective places; that when the privy 


council were all ſeized, there would 


allegiance, 


be no place to iſſue orders from; that 
in caſe of the failure of the attack on 
the camp, there were a. ſufficient 
number of houſes in Baggot-ſtreet, 
friendly to their cauſe, from whence: 
the military on their return to town 
might be fired on; that it was expected 
from various accounts, that all the 
militia regiments in Ireland would 
join their. cauſe, as there were ten in 
one regiment, an hundred in another, 
and three in another, all well diſpoſed; . 
but they ſhould. get proper notice, as 
otherwiſe they would obey their 
officers; that the country people were 
extremely impatient, and threatened, 
if the riſing was not ſpeedy, to lay 
down their arms, and take the oath- of 
The elder Sheares told 
him, that a former ſervant of his was 
inconceivably active in making united. 
Iriſhmen. 

Witneſs ſaid, that although directed 
not to leave Dublin with his regiment, 
he had volunteered in the Londonderry 
regiment, to. fight the rebels at Wex- 
ford, where he was. wounded. | 

John Sheares was. made a. priſoner 


the morning after the laſt conyerſation 


3H2 with 
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with Witneſs, who ſaw him in cuſtody 
at the caſtle, where the priſoner aſked 


him if his brother was taken? Witneſs 


replied he did not know.—Aſked him 
then if he knew that their papers were 
taken, and ſaid that he hoped not, as 
there was one wich might commit 
him. | 

In the courſe of a long croſs-exami- 
nation by Mr. Curran, it came out 
that the witneſs on his return from 
Wexford with a party, met three pea- 
ſants with green cockades on the road 
—that one was flogged to extort con- 
feſſions from him, until he gave mate- 
rial information as to the poſition of 
the rebels; another was hanged, and 
a third was ſhot—but without the 
Witneſs's act or advice. Being inter- 
rogated whether he ever in company 
denied the exiſtence of a Supreme 
Being, and a ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments? he replied in the nega- 
tive; acknowledged that he was free 
in his political opinions, and did not 
ſcruple to cenſure the meaſures of 
government, but denied that he ever 
had ſaid he would conſider it laudable 
to be the king's executioner himſelf, 
if no one elſe would undertake it. 

Capt. Clibborn, of the King's county 
militia, corroborated that part of capt. 
Armſtrong's teſtimony which referred 
to him. | | 

A. Kearney, proved that he met 
John Sheares at a meeting of united 
Iriſhmen, in Werburgh-ſtreet, where 
accounts of men and arms were in- 
veſtigating, and where it appeared, by 
an indorſement on a paper in his poſ- 


ſeſhon, that there were 8100 men, a 


great part ſuppoſed to be organized 
and armed, from different diſtrets in 


the county of Dublin, in their cauſe. 


Alderman Alexander depoſed, that 
having been ſent to the priſoners' houſe 
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to ſeize them and their papers, he 
found the following proclamation ot 
manifeſto, in Mr. Sheares' houſe, in 
a ſmall writing box in the ſtreet par- 
lour: 

* Iriſhmen! Your country is free, 
and you are about to be avenged, . 
That vile government, which has { 
long and fo cruelly oppreſſed you, is 
no more ! Some of its moſt atrocious 
monſters have already paid the forfeit 
of their lives, and the reſt are in our 
hands. . The national flag—the ſacred 
green, is at this moment flying over the 
ruins of deſpotiſm ; and that capital, 
which a few hours paſt had witneſſed 
the debauchery, the plots and crimes 
of your tyrants, is now the citadel of 
triumphant patriotiſm, and virtue 
Ariſe, then, united ſons of Ireland; 
ariſe like a great and powerful people, 
determined to live free, or die. Arm 
yourſelves by -every means in your 
power, and ruſh like lions on your 
foes. Conſider, that for every enemy 
you diſarm, you arm a friend, and 


thus become doubly powerful. in the 


cauſe of liberty inaction is cowardice, 
and the coward ſhall forfeit the pro- 
perty he has not the courage to pro- 
tect: let his arms be ſeized and tranſ- 
ferred to thoſe gallant ſpirits who want 
and will uſe them. Yes, Iriſnmen! 
we ſwear by that Eternal Juſtice, in 
whoſe cauſe you fight, that the brave 
patriot who ſurvives the preſent glor- 
ous ſtruggle, and the family o him 
who has fallen, or ſhall fall hereafter 
in it, ſhall receive from the hands 0 
a grateful nation, an ample recom” 


penſe out of that property, which the 
crimes of our enemies have forfeite 
into his hands, and his name ſhall be 
inſcribed on the great national recor 
of Iriſh revolution, as a glorious on: 
ample to all poſterity ; but We li A 


W 
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iſe ſwear to puniſh robbery with 
death and infamy. We alſo ſwear, 
that we will never ſheath the ſword 
until every being in the country is re- 
ſtored to thoſe equal rights which the 


God of Nature has given to all men, 


until an order of things ſhall be eſta- 
bliſhed, in which no ſuperiority ſhall 
be acknowledged among the citizens 
of Erin, but that of virtue and talent. 


« Rouſe all the energies of your | 


ſouls, call forth all the merit and abi- 
lities which a vicious government con- 
ſigned to obſcurity, and under the 
conduct of your choſen leaders, march 
with a ſteady ſtep to victory. Heed 
not the glare of a hired ſoldiery, or 
ariſtocratic yeomanry; they cannot 
ſtand the vigorous ſhock of freemen ; 
their trappings and their arms will 
ſoon be yours; and the deteſted go- 
vernment of England, to which we 
vow eternal hatred, ſhall learn, that the 
treaſure it exhauſts on its accoutred 
ſlaves for the purpoſe of butchering 
Iriſhmen, ſhall but further enable us 
to turn their ſwords on its devoted 
head. | 

* Many of the military feel the love 
of liberty glow within their breaſts, 
and have already joined the national 
ſtandard, Receive with open arms 
ſuch as ſhall follow ſo glorious an ex- 
ample: they can render ſignal ſervice 
to the cauſe of freedom, and ſhall be 
rewarded according to their deſerts. 
But for the wretch who turns his ſword 
againſt his native country, let the nati- 
onal vengeance be viſited on him ; let 
him find no quarter, 


* Iwo other cri —left 
Rea rimes demand - 
: Attack them in every direction by 

ay and by night, —Avail yourſelves of 
the natural advantages of your country, 


which are innumerable, and with 


———ů — 
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which' you are better acquainted than 
they. Where you cannot oppoſe them 
in full force, conſtantly haraſs their 
rear and their flanks, cut off their pro- 
viſions and magazines, and prevent 
them, as much as poſſible, from uniting 
their forces. Let whatever moment 
you cannot devote to fighting for your 
country be paſſed in learning how to 
fight for it, or preparing the means of 
war; for war, war alone muſt occupy 
every mind and every hand in Ireland, 
until its long oppreſſed ſoil be purged 
of all its enemies. 

Vengeance, Iriſhmen, vengeance 
on your oppreſſors. Remember what 
thouſands of your dear friends have 
periſhed by their mercileſs orders. 
Remember their burnings, their rack- 
ings, their torturings, their legal mili- 
tary maſſacres and their murders. Re- 
member ORR!“ 

Alderman Alexander depoſed, that 
no attempt was made on the part of 
Henry Sheares to ſecret any papers, 
which he had an opportunity of 6olag; 
neither did he make any attempt to 
reſcue himſelf. On being aſked if he 
betrayed any confuſion when the paper 
was taken, replied that he could not 
ſay he did. | 

John Dwyer, eſq. ſecretary to the 
lord chancellor, ſworn, and examined 
by Mr. Standiſh O'Grady, depoſed, 
that he ſaw Mr. Henry Sheares write 
very often, had not ſeen Mr. ]. Sheares 
write ſo frequently ; things to the beſt 
of his recollection the paper preſented 


to him, (the proclamation) 1s in the 


hand-writing of Mr. John Sheares, but 
cannot be certain; believes it to be his 
hand-writing, A note, ſuppoſed to 
recommend Mr. C. (1, e. Cormick) 


found in Mr. Cormick's houſe, from 
John Sheares to captain Armſtrong 
was alſo proved to be in the hand- 
Writing 
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Writing of John Sheares; alſo the name 
on the back of the letter alluded to 
by captain Armſtrong, as well as an 


indorſement of names of diſtricts, 


armed men, &c. on a paper which 
the former deponent Kearney referred 
to. 


Croſs-examined by Mr. Ponſonby.— 


Depoſed that he had conſiderable deal- || 
_ :1ngs with the priſoners, particularly 


with Mr. Henry Sheares, and never 


knew men of more integrity in money 
dealings. - 


Mr. Sheriff Archer ſworn, and ex- 


.amived by Mr. Webber,—depoſed 
that he ſaw the letter produced to 


him directed to captain Armſtrong, 


recommending the bearer Mr. C. as 
a gentleman of honour on whom he 


might rely. The letter was found in 
the houſe of John M<Cormick, of 


"Thomas-ſtreet, who fled. Mr. M<Cor- 


mick is ſuppoſed to have been the 
perſon introduced under the initial C. 
Major Sirr examined by the rey 


general. Depoſed that he arreſted 


heares, in French-ſtreet, at the houſe 


of ſurgeon Lawleſs. Being preſented 


with the letter and memorandums, was 
aſked where he found them ? Replied, 
on Mr. John Sheare's perſon, in his 
pocket. Said he had been in. ſearch 
of Lawleſs, but could not find him, 
Croſs- examined by Mr. M*Nally.— 
He ſearched Mr. John Sheares imme- 
diately on apprehending him ; remem- 
bers that he ſearched his pockets, and 
believes that he aſked him to ſurrender 
all the papers he had. Was ſearching 
Lawleſs's apartments for papers, when 


Sheares. rapped at the door, on which 
he ſecured him, and told him he was 


his priſoner. He made no reſiſtance 


or attempt to fly. Having proceeded 
in the ſearch of Lawleſs's parlour, he 


required of Mr. John Sheares to give 


| his papers, which he- immediately de. 
livered to him, without an attempt to 
deſtroy any of them. 5 
Benjamin Rickey, deputy clerk of 
| the crown, depoſed, that judge Day 
went down to Naas at the adjournment 

of the aſſizes there on the 23d of May, 
(At this aſſizes, it was alleged on the 
teſtimony. of captain Armſtrong, that 
the people, as he had been told by 
John Sheares, were anxious to com- 
mence a riſing in order to avoid trial.) 
The counſel for the priſoner here 
applied to thre bench to have the trial 
adjourned to the next day, on account 
of the extraordinary fatigue, and the 
lateneſs of the hour. 
The court, however, refuſed the 
application. 
r. G. Ponſonby opened his client' 

(Mr. Henry Sheares) caſe, by depre- 
cating any prejudicial effects in the 
minds of ſo liberal a jury, from the high 
ferment of the public mind, and the 
peculiar circumſtances. of the times ; 
but when he conſidered the infirmities 
of human nature, and the predominance 
of prejudice, which the eventful criſis 
we all labour under, might induce, he 
felt it neceſſary, highly as he reſpected 
the gentleman whom he addreſſed, to 
warn them to keep their minds as free 
as poſlible from the contemplation of 
public calamities, and popular diſor- 
ders, which might warp their good 
underſtandings, and honeſt hearts, from 
the habitual. emotions by which they 

| were uſually actuated. Mr. Ponſonby 
here expatiated on-the different counts 
of high treaſon laid in the indictment 
the difference between the interpreta” 
tion of the law in England and Ire land, 
touching the overt acts, to prove the 
treaſon of imagining the death of the 
| king, or adhering. to his enemies. — 


Imagining the king's death, 2 _ 


— — — 


formed the jury, by any overt act to 
accompliſh the ſame, did not mean 
the political or metaphy ſical diſſolution 
of his high rank and authority exclu- 
fively, but meant the natural and phy- 
ſical diſſolution of his mortal frame —a 
deſign as incapable of being effected in 
his majeſty's kingdom of Ireland, where 
the king is a non-reſident, by any poſ- 
| fible overt-act, as it could be in any 
part of his majeſty's moſt remote domi- 
nions in Jamaica, Granada, or the 
iland of St. Vincent's. From this prin- 
ciple, Mr. Ponſonby launched into the 
ſpirit of that law in England, which 
requires two witneſſes to come for- 
ward in order to prove overt acts of 


high treaſon. He adverted lightly to 


the evidence which would be produced 
in the progreſs of the trial, to invali-- 


date the teſtimony of captain Arm- 


ſtrong, on the ground of. Atheiſm and 


political diſaffection; and concluded 
with affirming, that he knew his client 
ſtood at the tribunal of men as capable, 
as they were willing, to decide his cafe, 
not miſled by any ſpecies of popular 
bias, but acting on the ſole ground of 
truth and inflexible juſtice. 


Mr. Plunket, in opening the caſe of 


Mr. John Sheares, deviated but little 


from the arguments. which Mr. Pon-. 


lonby adduced. 
Mr. MNally, as counſel for Mr. 


John Sheares, relied upon three diftinEt. 


Points as matter of law: that the king 
cannot quit the realm of Great Britain 
vithout the concurrence of the parlia- 
ment, and conſequently can incur. no 
_— of his natural life from any 
* PITACy in this kingdom, where he 
* reſent. He ſecondly referred 
* ngliſh act, which gives a cau- 
jud a the court and jury, that no 
Labment of criminality can he againſt 

man impeached of high treaſon, un- 


—— 
— 
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ject. The jury having then retired for 


leſs he is proveably attainted; and 
thirdly, inſiſted that it is the uniform 
practice in England in all criminal 
trials, to conſider doubt and acquittal 
in the ſentiments of jurors trying their 
fellow- citizens, as ſynonymous terms. 

Three witneſſes were produced to 
impeach captain Armſtrong's credit, 
on the ſeore of infidelity acknowledged 
by himſelf, and two on the ſcore of 
political diſaffection; the reports of 
which, our limits will not permit us to 
detail, any more than thoſe of ſeveral 

entlemen who depoſed to the amiable 
characters and conſtitutional politics 
of both the priſoners. . 

Mr. Curran ſpoke to evidence for 
three hours; in a great meaſure reca- 
pitulating the arguments of Mr. Pon- 
ſonby, Mr. Plunket, and Mr. M*Nally. 
He was replied to by the prime ſer- 
jeant; and lord Carleton, in his charge 
to the jury, quoted beſide lord Coke, 
lord Hale, and fir Michael Forſter, in . 
anſwer to the argument that the com- - 
mon law required two witneſſes in 
England, in caſes of high treaſon, fo - 
as to refute the arguments of the pri- 
ſoners' counſel, whoſe. ingenuity he 
however complimented, and whoſe - 
zeal he praiſed. Mr. Juſtice Crook- - 
ſhank, and Mr. Baron Smith, ſaid they 
had nothing to offer to the jury, lord 
Carleton having very ably anticipated 
any idea-they could form. on the ſub- - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
ö 
| 
: 
: 
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about fifteen minutes, returned a ver- 
dict GUILTY againſt both priſoners. 
Upon hearing the verdict, the pri- 
ſoners embraced each other, and burſt 
into tears, exhibiting a ſcene of affec- 
tion and diltrefs which penetrated every 
perſon preſent. 

The court then adjourned until three 
o'clock on Friday, when they met, and 
the -prifoners, Sheares', were ordered 

to 


— 


to the dock. They reſpectively claimed 
the attention of the court before it pro- 
cceded to ſentence. 

Henry Sheares requeſted ſome ſhort 
reſpite.to ſettle the affairs of a large 
family, before he was conligned to that 
fate which awaited him—a fate to 
which he was perfectly reconciled ; this 
unexpected mode of termination to his 
exiſtence not having permitted him to 
attend to the neceſiary arrangement of 
his affairs, or the final accommodation 
of his family, obliged him to claim this 


laſt favour from the humanity of the 
court. 5 
Mr. John Sheares requeſted merely - 
an opportunity to eaſe the intolerable 
burden of a mind labouring under un- 
merited calumny, in one point alone. 
- He did not mean either to impeach the 
laws which adjudged him, the jury 
which condemned him, the witneſs 
who proſecuted him, or the court 
which- had tried him—a court from 
which he had experienced repeated 


— 


acts of indulgence but with his lateſt | 


breath he would appeal to that God 8 0 
| ſunk into a ſtate of lifeleſs inſenſibility. 


from whom he expected mercy, and 
at whoſe awful tribunal he was ſo 
ſhortly deſtined to appear, for the truth 
of his laſt aſſertion that no ſentiment 
of abhorred iniquity was ever more fo- 
reign from his mind, than that with 
which he was charged of determining 
to give no quarter to {uch of the army 
as ſhould be taken oppoſed to them, if 
ſubmitting—or that he ſhould have. felt 
reluctance to extend mercy to the ſub- 
mitlion of any claſs-of a ſuppliant foe. 
He hoped that this declaration at fo 
awful an hour, would make an indeli- 
ble impreſſion on the hearts of others, 
and turn them from any ferocious or 
ſanguinary plans which they might have 
fatally adopted. With the proſpect of 


- —  — ———— — 
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lemnities which can render the lat 
hour awful, he hoped the court would 


too believe him he hoped his country. 
men would believe him—he knew his 
God would believe him. He had no 
other favour: to aſk for himſelf; but, 
turning to his brother, he in a moſt 
pathetic manner, entered into his fa- 
mily affairs, and made a ſupplication 
tor ſome reſpite, 

There was ſcarce a dry eye in court; 
and lord Carleton, in his addreſs to 
them, quickened the ſenſibility which 
they had excited. He pronounced the 
paintul ſentence incident to high trea- 
ſon, with all its terrible accompani- 
ments. 

The court adjourned to Monday. 


Execution of H. and J. Sheares. 


Saturday morning having been ap- 
pointed for the execution of thele 
wretched victims of a diabolical ambi- 
tion, the ſheriffs attended at the New 


Priſon at twelve o'clock, in order to 


perform their duty, 
The priſpner Henry, ſeemed to be 


John diſplayed at times ſomewhat more 


, of fortitude, but appeared on the whole 


dreadfully agitated. | 
Throughout the night after their 
conviction, they were ſtrictly watched, 
to prevent their making any attempt 
upon their own lives; but of this they 
appeared to be incapable, as during 
that time they continued either ſunk in 
utter attention, or only rouſing chem, 
ſelves to join in bitter lamentations 0 
their unhappy fate. 155 
When any perſon approached, t l 
de ſpondence was ſhaken off for a oy 
ment by John Sheares, and ſometime, 
at his exhortation, by Henry, but = 
the departure. of ſtrangers they = N 


the grave at his feet, and all thoſe ſo- 


| ly relapſed. 


When 


ſoners intreated them to be the bearers 
of a ſupplication to government for a 
ſhort reſpite, in conſideration of which 
they offered to make the moſt uſeful 
diſcoveries, —This meſſage being car- 
ried to the caſtle, government being 
already poſſeſſed of complete informa- 
tion of every thing which the Sheares' 
could diſcover, refuſed to grant the 
reſpite. 

pon receiving this refuſal, a new 
ſupplication was made in the moſt 
abje& terms, intreating a reſpite until | 
Monday for at leaſt one of them. 

Of this meſſage the Sheriffs were 
humane enough to be alſo the bearers, 
but returned with a ſecond refuſal. 

At this repeated diſappointment the 
2 were moſt dreadfully ſhaken, 

ut upon being directed to prepare for 
death, made a ſudden and ſhort effort 
by mutual encouragement to rouſe 
themſelves. 

Between the reply to the laſt meſſage 
and their execution, the clerical gen- 
tleman who attended, continued to ex- 
hort them to full repentance and diſ- 
cloſure of their crimes ; Henry declar- 
ed that his obje& was a reform, and 
that he never had intended to excite 
indiſcriminate maſſacre Hohn made 
the ſame declaration, and added © I 
hope this example will have the effect 
it is intended to have; I fear it will 
not; government little know whom they 
ought to execute.” The Rev. Mr. 
Gamble, alarmed at the uncharitable 
tendency of theſe words, aſked if they 
died in charity with all men? they re- 
Plied that they did. 

hile the executioner was fitting the 


— 
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When the Sheriffs arrived, the pri- | 


cone, he by ſome awkwardneſs preſ- 
ed the neck of Henry Sheares, who 
a. a degree of aſperity and violence, 

To to his ſituation, cried out, 
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e damn you, you ſcoundrel, do you 
mean to ſtrangle me before my time?“ 

They requeſted that they might not 
continue long expoſed to the gaze of 
the multitude, and having each an 
halter fixed round his neck, and a cap 
drawn over his face, holding by each 
other's hands they tottered out upon 
the platform in the front of the priſon. 

In making the rope faſt within, John 
Sheares was hauled up to the block of 
the tackle, and continued nearly a 
minute ſuſpended alone before the 
platform fell. 

It did fall—and inſtantly both were 
ſuſpended. After hanging about 
twenty minutes, they were, at a 
quarter after three o'clock, let down 
into the ſtreet, when the hangman 
ſeparated their heads from their bodies, 
and taking the heads, held them ſe- 
verally up, proclaiming, 

% Behold the head of a traitor ! 

In the evening the trunks and heads 
were taken away in two ſhells (provid- 
ed by a reſpectable gentleman unhap- 
pily connected with one of the bro- 
thers,) and buried in the church-yard 
of St. Michan's. 

The anxious deſire expreſſed by the 

riſoners for a ſhort reſpite is variouſly 
interpreted; perhaps there may ſome 
elucidation be found in the queſtion 
of John Sheares to the gaoler on the 
—_ of Saturday, when he aſked, 
* was the city of Dublin diſturbed or 
attacked in the courſe of the night“ 
and his obvious diſappointment at be- 
ing anſwered in the negative, 


A ſmall party of the Loyal Dublin 


| cavalry attended as a guard on the ex- 


cution; the number of ſpectators was 
incalculable. * | 

It is ſingular to recolleEt that theſe 
unhappy men were tried on the 12th 
of July, the anniverſary of the _— 
3 1 - 0 
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of Aughrim, and executed on the 14th 


of July, the anniverſary of the French 
revolution—in which the wretched 
ſuſterers are ſaid to have been peculiar- 
ly active. 5 | 

In the fate of theſe wretched men, 
we have another- melancholy proof of 
the horrid eftects which the diabolical 
principles deviſed in France, and ſcat- 


tered like the.contagion of a peſtilence 


through every neighbouring country, 
produce on the human mind. The 
two unfortunate Gentlemen might 
from their birth and education, their 
affluence and their talents, have aſpired 
to the higheſt elevation and the moſt 
untroubled proſperity ;—their father, 
a worthy and reſpectable gentleman, 
acquired a large fortune in the ver 
lucrative and honourable profeſſion of 
a banker, in the great commercial city 
of Cork. Henry Sheares, the elder 
brother, who was remarkable for a 
large purple mark on his cheek, had 
ſerved in the army as a heutenant, and 
was reduced at the peace of 1783, to 
half pay, which he enjoyed at the mo- 
ment of his conviction; he afterwards 
was called to the bar, though he was 
never very conſpicuous in that profeſ- 
fion. His brother John was alſo called 
to the bar, and the general opinion of 
his talents rated him as highly in 
point of profeſſional merit as thoſe of 
the moſt eminent lawyers. Unhap- 
pily for theſe wretched men, they were 
rehdent in France during the dreadful 
ra of the revolution of the. 10th of 
= Auguſt, which overturned the Throne: 
by the horrible ſcenes which paſſed 
around them—in which we have too 
much reaſon to ſuppoſe them to have 
been aCttors—were they prepared to 
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fatal impreſſion thoſe doctrines weighed 
upon their minds, the ſad detail of 
their trial will manifeſt. After the 
murder of the unhappy Louis XVI 
theſe two unfortunate men left France 
and came to this country, they found 
a ſociety ready to receive and encour. 
age the doctrines which they imported 
from France; and in the original unit. 
ed Inſhmen of Dublin, they could ob- 


ſerve no very faint reſemblance to their 


prototypes—the- jacobins of Paris. 
How far they deſigned to go was per- 
haps at firſt not very. clear to them- 
ſelves; from ſtep to ſtep they proceed- 
ed, from libellous manifeſtoes iſſued 
from Taylor's-hall, to the demoniac 
ſpirit which diftated the mercileſs 
proclamation diſcovered in their pa- 
pers. In ſaying this much, we feel, 
erhaps, that we have ſaid too much: it 
is far from our wiſh to wound the feel- 
ings of their miſerable friends, or ex- 
cite againſt the wretched victims of 
infuriate ambition a ſentiment of in- 
dignation or unkindneſs. But when 
we reflect upon the extent of their 
crimes+1n its avowed objects and in- 
evitable conſequences—we are bound 
(while we beſtow our pity upon gen- 
tlemen reduced by poiſonous princi- 
ples to ſuch a ſtate 15 degradation) in- 
ceſſantly to return our thanks to that 
providence which has baffled the de- 
ſigns of our deſperate and ſanguinat) 
enemies. | | 
We proceed now to the trial of John 
M*Cann,. for high treaſon, who added 
as ſecretary to the provincial com- 
mittee of United Iriſhmen. 
July 17th, 1798. John MCann 
was put upon his trial upon a charge 
of high treaſon.— The following Jui) 


look upon murder as a neceſſary duty || was, after a number of challenges, 
of republicans, and maſſacre as merely | ſworn : | | 
a reyolutionary engine. With what | Patrick Bride.—William Thompſon. 


Frederic 
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predirick Kilpatrick, Tho. Hendrick, | rebels.—t3th. Procuring a chamber 


Richard Hewſon, Richard Jackſon, 
Arthur Stanley, Archibald Hawk lley, 
Thomas Black, Michael Culloden, 
Peter Roe, Richard Quintin, efqrs. 

The indictment contained two 
counts, one charging the priſoner with 
compaſling the death of the king, and 
the other with adhering to his ene- 
mies. 

To ſupport each of theſe counts, 
the following thirteen overt-acts of 
treaſon were ſpecified: 

The firſt overt- act; aſſembling and 
conſpiring with other traitors to ſtir up 
rebellion and procure arms, ammuni- 
tion and men for that purpoſe, —2d. 
Conſpiring with. other traitors to de- 
po'e the king.—3d. Conſpiring with 
other traitors for to overturn the go- 
vernment.—4. Conſpiring and conſult- 
ing with other traitors about the means 
of raiſing rebellion, procuring arms and 
armed men to overturn the govern— 
ment and conſtitution by force.— 5th. 
Conſpiring with other traitors to de- 
— the king by an armed force. — 6th. 

ecoming a member of the ſociety of 
traiiors called United Iriſhmen, with 
delign to raiſe rebellwn and overturn 
the government by force.—7th. With 
ſuch deſign keeping and receiving ac- 
counts and returns of arms, men and 
money, for the purpoſe of rebellion.— 
8th. Cauſing and procuring armed 
men to the number of 1000, to aſſem- 
ble at Clondalkin to levy war againſt 
the king.—9th. Aſſembling to receive 
returns of armed men, 8&c.—10th. Ob- 
taining and procuring a chamber in 


the houſe of Oliver Bond, in order that 


certain traitors might meet for thoſe 
Purpoſes —11th, Giving notice of ſuch 
OC and ſummoning divers trai- 
ors to attend the ſame.—12th. Col- 
pg money to purchaſe arms for 


| 
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in the houſe of Oliver Bond for traitors 
to meet in, and deviſe the means of 
ſtirring up the rebllion.“ | 

To this indictment the priſoner had 
pleaded not guilty. 

The ſolicitor general (Mr. Stewart) 
in a ſhort, ſimple and conciſe manner 
ſtated the caſe againſt the priſoner, 
which, being little more than an antici- 
pation of the evidence, we ſhall not 
attempt to follow; the obſervations 
which he made were few, but forci- 
ble.—lIt would be found, he ſaid, that 
on the very night on which lord Moira 
was making an attempt to conciliate 
(as it was phraſed) the agitators of the 
country, thoſe very agitators were re- 
ſolving that nothing ſhort of the entire 
ſeparation of the -two countries, and 
the eſtabliſhment of a republic in 
Ireland, wauld ſatisfy their furious am- 
bition.—He alſo obſerved, that the old 
complaint, that though by an Engliſh 
law two witneſſes were neceſſary to 
overt-act of treaſon, one only was ne- 
ceſſary here, could not now avail; two 
witneſſes would be produced; it was 


true, both in the light of accomplices, 


but who elſe could give information of 
ſuch dark and deſperate conſpiracies 
as exiſted in this country? One of 
them would be found to be a man of 
ſenſe, property and education, unhap- 
pily ſeduced by a wretched young 
nobleman, who had already fallen the 


victim of his diabolical ambition, who, 


though born of the firſt family in Ire- 
land, had to forward thoſe ambitious 
hopes he had conceived, entered into 
fraternity even with an ironmonger's 
clerk, the priſoner at the bar.— The 
ſolicitor ſhortly ſketched the miſerable 
ſtate to which the country had already 
been reduced by the practices of ſuch 
men, and in order to prove the delibe- 

312 rate 
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the priſoner M*Cann, read a number 
of papers taken on him when arreſted, 
written in his own hand, and evincing 
that he was indeed a very principal 
agent in the conſpiracy which has laid 
waſte his country. | 


Thomas Reynolds, eſq. ſwworn—eramined | 


by the Attorney General. 


Witneſs had formerly been a refi- 
dent of Dublin; had lived in Park- 
ſtreet in the Liberty ; his houſe of 
buſineſs was in Aſh-ſtreet ; he was a 
filk manufacturer, he believed the moſt 
extenſive in Dublin ; had acquired a 
conſiderable property in the county of 
Kildare, and lived at Kilkea-caſtle in 
that county. Witneſs has been an 
United Iriſhman, was fworn ſhortly 
after the Freneh left Bantry ; he knows 
the 1 . ſaw him at the houſe of 
Oliver Bond; the priſoner reſided as 
clerk with Mr. Jackſon, in Church- 
ſtreet, the iron- founder; was an United 
Iriſhman, and acted as ſuch ; Witneſs 
has been in baronial meetings with 
him. > 


A baronial meeting is compoſed of 


delegates from the ſimple ſocieties of 


each barony ; the gradations of the 


ſociety differ in Dublin and in the 
country; in the country they are from 
imple ſocieties to baronial, thence. ts 
county, and thence to provincial meet- 


ings-by delegation; in Dublin, on ac- || 


count of the baronials being numerous, 
there is an intermediate ſociety between 
them and the county ſociety, called the 
diſtrict committee. Witneſs has heard 
of the executive committee in theſe 
ſocieties ; he underſtood it to conſiſt of 
the heads, who ſent orders and regu- 
lated the buſineſs of the kingdom at 
large; be does not know whether they 
were elected or not. 


— 
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rate guilt, and confidential ſituation of | 


— — 


day following, 


The general object of theſe ſocicties 
was to overturn the conſtitution and 
the prefent government, and eſtabliſh 
a republican government inſtead of it, 
and to favour any landing of the French, 
to forward thoſe views. | 
Witneſs knew of the meeting of the 
2th of March, at the houſe of Oliver 
Bond, when the priſoner was taken; 


he had converſations with the priſoner 
on the ſubject; Witneſs had been 


directed by the county meeting of 
Kildare, as their treaſurer, to attend. 
a former meeting at Bond's houſe, and 
to apply to the 13 who would! 
introduce him; Witneſs had gone to 
the priſoner ſhortly before the 12th of 
March, and aſked him when and where 
the next provincial meeting would be 
held? Priſoner aſked the Witneſs if he 
had his country returns (of men, arms,. 
money, and ammunition ?) Witneſs. 
faid he had not.. M*Cann then faid 
he could not give information of the 
meeting, until theſe returns were 
brought by Witneſs, to be laid before 
the provincial-meeting. Witneſs never 
attended a provincial meeting himſelf, 
but at the baronial and county meet- 
ings, bringing and receiving ſuch re- 
turns always made part of the buſineſs. 
On the Saturday after, Witneſs went 
to- the county of Kildare to procure the 
returns, and called on Mr. Daly, at 
Kilcullen, for them; Daly is ſon to a 
man who. keeps a ſhop there, and was 
a delegate with Witneſs to the provit- 
cial meeting; he wrote copies of the 
returns and gave them to Witnels, who 
brought them to Dublin on the Mom 
f and either on WedneF- 
day or Thurſday, called on M*Cam 
to ſhew them to him; M Cann looke 
over them, and expreſſed his ſurprite 
that there had been no increaſe ſince 


i that he 
the former returns; he added, — 


could not then give Witneſs informa- 
tion of the place and time of the pro- 
vincial meeting, but would call on 
' Witneſs on the next Sunday and tell 
him ; Witneſs' aſked him to come to 
breakfaſt, which he did; this was 
Sunday the 11th of March, the day 
before the arreſt at Bond's. Mrs. 
Reynolds having left the room, 
M*Cann told Witneſs that the pro- 
vincial meeting would be the next 
day at Bond's, at eleven o'clock, and 
deſired Witneſs to be preciſe in his 
attendance, as buſineſs of very great 
conſequence was. expected. The 
members of this provincial meeting 
were delegates. from the county ſoci- 
etles. 
Witneſs had heen at Bond's on Sa— 
turday the 10th; M*Cann was there 
alſo, and faid, © Bond, we muſt have 
a room for Monday.” Bond replied, 
vou ſhall have the room you had laſt; 
will you have the little room alſo ?” 
Bond and priſoner then walked up the 
ware-room and whiſpered together, 
and ſhortly after Witneſs retired. 
Witneſs had heard M*Cann ſpeak 
of lord Edward Fitzgerald—not much 
though—remembers his ſaying that 
he was a fine fellow, and warm in 
the cauſe,” | 
Lord Edward did reſide at the 
Black-Rock, where Witneſs viſited 
bim: Witneſs held the command of 
colonel of the barony of Kilkea and 
Meone: he became colonel in this 
manner—Lord Edward called at his 
houſe in Park-ſtreet, in November 
[Here the priſoner's counſel infiſted 
that no converſation with lord Edward 
could be given in evidence againſt the 
priſoner, when he was not preſent at 
the crown lawyers however inſiſted 
t having once proved lord Edward 
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437, 


and M Cann to have been engaged in 
the ſame treaſon, the words and acts 
of one were to be taken as the words 
and acts of both; to this the judges - 
aſſented, and the examination conti- 


nued. ] 
Lord Edward. was a United Iriſh- 


man: the priſoner ſaid he was a fine 
fellow, and warm in the cauſe ; Wit-- 
_ neſs has always underſtood from them, 


that the cauſe was the overthrow of 


the conſtitution, &c. 


Witneſs was appointed a colonel 
through lord Edward, in November 
laſt; at Witneſs's houſe, in Park-ſtreet, 
lord. Edward ſolicited him to become 
a colonel for the barony of Kilkea and. 
Meone; Witneſs heſitated ; Witneſs, 
had a property in that barony; lord. 
. had one in the ſame county, 
about eight miles from Witneſs's. 
Lord Edward argued with Witneſs,. 
and perſuaded him to accept it. In a. 
ſubſequent converſation, lord Edward. 
toid him that one Kenna would call on: 
Witneſs before the election. Witneſs. 
expreſſed doubts that the United Iriſh- 
men could ſtand in battle before the 
king's troops; lord Edward replied, 
e that this was not altogether neceſſary; 
that a landing of the French was ex- 
pected ; that ſome of the United Iriſh- 
men would certainly fall into their 
ranks, but that the great body would. 
only have to make the king's troops feel 
themſelves in an eneniy's country, by 
attacking their convoys, cutting oft 
their detachments, forage, and provi- 
ſions.” — Witneſs went to Kilkea in 
January. Matthew Kenna, who is a 
farmer's ſon, called upon him, and told 
him that at the firſt meeting in Fe- 
bruary, a Colonel. was to be choſen,. 
and aſked Witneſs would he ſtand the 
ballot ?—This was to be a meeting of 


the Captains of the barony ; Witneſs. 
told. 
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told him he would, for that lord Ed- 
ward had heen ſpeaking to him.— 
Kenna ſaid he knew that ; that it 
would be neceſſary for Witneſs to hold 
a civil employment in the ſervice of 
the United Iriſhmen :—would he chuſe 
to be ſecyetary or treaſurer? Witneſs 
ſaid treaſyrer, as leaſt reſponſible, and 
leaſt trouble. Kenna ſaid he was glad 
of it; that he would go forward him- 
ſelf as ſecretary. About the 15th of 
February, he called again, and told 
Witneſs he was unanimouſly choſen 
Colonel and treaſurer. 
After lord Edward had applied to 
Witneſs and he had conſented, Wit— 
neſs met Oliver Bond | 

Here priſoner's counſel objected to 
any evidence Concerning Bond, who 
was not on his trial.] 

Witneſs was ſtrengthened in his de- 
termination by another perſon. Kenna 
came about the 15th 5 February, (he 


was an United Iriſhman, and one of 


Witneſs's captains) and told Witneſs 
that himſelf had been choſen ſecretary ; 
that a county meeting would be held 
next Sunday, at the Nineteen-mile- 
houſe, that he would meet Witneſs on 
the road, and ride with him to the 
meeting. 

Witneſs went with him to the meet- 
ing; each member firſt took an oath 
of ſecrecy, and then went to the elec- 
tion of a new delegate to the provin- 
cial meeting, and ſecretary and trea- 
ſurer for the next three months. 

Mr. Cummins, of Kildare, was cho— 
ſen ſecretary ; a doubt aroſe as to the 
propriety of electing a new treaſurer, 
out of reſpe& to lord Edward, the for- 
mer treaſurer, who was abſent; but 
Cummins ſaying, that he had directi- 
ons from lord Edward to fay, that be- 
ing a marked man, he wiſhed for a 

while to drop attending the meetings, 
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and deſired them to appoint a gew 
treaſurer for three months; . Witney 
was choſen treaſurer, and Daly, of 
Kilcullen, delegate. The ſecretary and 
treaſurer are, — their offices, dele- 
gates. Michael Reynolds, of Naas, 


had acted in fome appointment (Wit 


neſs believed that of ſecretary) for three 
months preceding; he told Wineſ; 
that a provincial meeting would he 
held next day at Oliver Bond's, at 
one o'clock; Witneſs did not attend; 
it was too far; Witneſs had to g0 
home fourteen miles and return thirty- 
fix, and it was then four o'clock in the 
evening. 

The arreſt took place the day after 
M<Cann breakfaſted with the Witneſs. 

Michael Reynolds was the perſon 
who defired Witneſs to call upon 
M Cann with the return, and told him 
he ſhould be thereupon admitted. 

About four o'clock on the day 
M*<Cann had breakfaſted with the 
Witneſs, Witneſs called upon lord 
Edward at Leinſter-houſe; Witnels 
had got a printed paper of orders from 
captain Saurin to the Lawyers infan- 
try, directing them © to repair to Smith- 
field in caſe of alarm, to apply fo him 
for ball-cartridge, and if obliged to 
leave town, to depoſit their arms at his 
houſe for ſafety,” and encloſing an in- 
junction on another piece of paper, 
« to keep thoſe orders ſecret.” Wit, 
neſs ſhowed this paper to lord Edward, 
who ſeemed greatly agitated on read- 
ing it, and ſaid “ he thought govern” 
«© ment intended to arreſt him, an 
« that he wiſhed he could get off to 
* France to haſten the invaſion, * 
* he could do by his intimacy - 
« Talleyrand Perigord, one AY 
« French miniſtry ;” he ſaid, _ 
* would not approve of a general! 
« vaſion at firſt, but that the _ 1 


« had ſome fine faſt-ſailing frigates, on 
« hoard which he would put as many 
« Engliſh and Iriſh officers as he could 
« procure to come from France, and 
« as many perſons capable of drilling 
« men as he could get, with ſtores, 
« ammunition and military, and run 
« theſe into ſome port in this kingom 
« —he thought Wexford—as the moſt 
« Jikely to be unſuſpected, and being 
« amongit their friends; if this ſuc- 
« ceeded, he could eſtabliſh a rallying- 
point until other help ſhould come,” 
The meetings at which Witneſs at- 
tended with the Priſoner, had for their 
buſineſs the receiving returns of men, 
arms and ammunition, &c. for the ge- 
neral cauſe: Priſoner acted as ſecretar 
to baronial meetings, where Witnef, 
was preſent. Witneſs was delegated 
along with John Cormick, of Thomas- 
ſtreet, to attend a baronial committee 
at the Struggler's, in Cook-ſtreet ; 
when they went, M'Cann came out of 
the room and took them into an adjoin- 
ing one, and there ſwore J. Cormick, 
that he had been duly delegated to at- 
tend the meeting, and alſo to anſwer 
for the due delegation of Witneſs. He 
then brought Cormick and Witneſs 
into the committee; Mr. M<Cann was 
that day re-choſen ſecretary : this was 
in March twelve-month ; Witneſs has 
known him ever ſince perfectly well. 
Witneſs has heard that M*Cann was 
taken at Bond's; the - officers taken 
there made a number of vacancies— 
law lord Edward the Wedneſday after 
in his place of concealment, in Aungier- 
ſreet, who bid him come to him the 
next night—which he did: lord Ed- 
ward ſaid, he had money as treaſurer of 
the county of Kildare; and alſo as 
irealurer of the barony of Ophaley ; 
that he would have theſe ſums ſettled. 
© gave Witneſs a paper, which he 
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deſired him to give to the county com- 
mittee as his addreſs to them“ not ta 
think any thing of what had paſſed— 
it was a trifle—that they ſhould fill up 
their vacancies as ſpeedily as poſſible ; 
that they would be very ſoon called 
upon“ [This paper was afterwards 
burned at a meeting of Witneſs's cap- 
tains. at Athy, becauſe it was in lord 
Edward's hand; it had been firſt read 
at a county meeting at Bell's, on the 
Curragh: the Tueſday after, being 
market-day at Athy, Witneſs met his 
captains, when the paper was read and 
afterwards burned |—*© and that they 
might rely upon *© his being in his 
place in the day of need.” In conſe- 
quence of this a new election took 
lace in the room of Cummins; 
ichael Reynolds was elected. Wit- 
neſs knew M. Reynolds from meeting 
him; he is alittle dark-coloured man; 
—Cummins was an apothecary in Kil- 
dare, of a thin countenance, rather 

tall, with dark lank hair. 
Witneſs firſt diſcloſed the United' 
Iriſhmen's buſineſs to Mr. William 
Cope, with whom he had conſiderable 
connection; Witneſs had mortgaged 
a property to him for 5000I. and on 
the death of the late fir Duke Gifford, 
they went together to Caſtle-Jordan, 
to take poſſeſſion of it; they dined. 
there ; lord Wycombe and other per- 
ſons were preſent and the converſation. 
ran on general politics; returning to 
town next day, Mr. Cope renewed the 
ſubje& of politics, and repreſented. 
the horrors of a revolution—the 
murders robberies and devaſtations— 
the overthrow of all religion, govern- 
ment, property, and every thing near 
and dear to man, in ſuch a way, that 
Witneſs was ſhocked at the deſcrip- 
tion. Witneſs then told Mr. Cope, 
that he believed, he knew a 9 
WO 
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who was not ſanguinary, and did not 
wiſh for murder, who would deſert the 
United Iriſhmen, and to make amends 
for any crime he had committed in be- 
ing one of them, would give govern- 
ment ſuch information as he poſſeſſed, 


which Witneſs believed was very con- 


ſiderable. | Ao 

Mr. Cope ſeized on this, and ſaid 
that ſuch a man would be, and ought 
to be placed higher in the country than 
any man that ever was in it: Witneſs 
told him, neither honours, nor rewards 
would be deſired or accepted if this 
man came forward, and that he, the 
Witneſs, would call upon him in two 
or three days on the ſubject. 

Witneſs did cafl, and ſaid he had 
ſeen his friend, and prevailed on him 
to come forward on certain conditions, 
and that he had conſiderable informa- 
tion to give. Mr. Cope ſaid, the man 


ought'to have greater conditions than 


he could wiſh for—a ſeat in parliament 
and a'thouſand a year; Witneſs replied, 
that the conditions were miſunder- 
ſtood— that all that was required was, 
that the perſon ſhould not be proſecut- 
ed himſelf, nor forced to proſecute any 
other perſon, and that the channel of 


information ſhould be kept a complete 


ſecret ; and that as the perſon would 
be in danger of aſſaſſination if the 
thing tranſpired, he would be obliged 
to leave the country for a time, and 
therefore required that his extraordi- 


nary expences ſhould be paid. Mr. 


Cope deſired to know what they 
would be ?—Witneſs ſaid, a liberty to 
draw on him for any ſum under 500 
guineas would be required. Mr. Cope 
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preſſed greater rewards, and expreſſed 
his ſurpriſe that they ſhould be refuſ- 
ed; at length he acquieſced, and re- 


ceived the information which Witneſs 
gave him, as from another perſon. 


1 


| 


Witneſs told Mr. Cope of the nic: 
ing at Bond's before it was had; — 
Winefs had heard of it from Daly 
about a fortnight before, but Daly 
could not give him preciſe informa. 
tion; on Sunday, however, after 
M<Cann had told Witheſs, he told 
Mr. Cope decidedly of it. | 

Witneſs had incurred loſſes to the 
amount of 600l. and has received 500 
guineas. 

Witneſs never told any one, even 
his wife, of his communication with 
Mr. Cope. 

Wiineſs went afterwards to Kilkea, 
attended one county meeting and one 
meeting of captains—ſhortly after 
Kenna came to him, and told him it 
was ſaid he was the man who betrayed 
the meeting at Bond's ; that he had 
heard it as a rumour, but if he heard 
more of it he would acquaint him.— 
On the 16th of April, the delegate of 
the barony of Narra and Rheban, 
whoſe name Witneſs does not know, 
came to him from the county meeting, 
and ſaid, he (Witneſs) muſt attend the 
county ary, | at Bell's, on the Cur 
ragh, to ſtand his trial on accuſations | 
brought from Dublin, from the provin- 
cial meeting by M. Reynolds, for hav- 
ing betrayed the meeting at Bonds; 
he ſaid he was ſure, and ſo were all 
the reſt, that Witneſs would be ac- 
quitted. , 

Witneſs had before determined t9 
quit the country, but had been wes 
ed by Mrs. R's being ill; he intende 
to have ſet out on the Monday after, 
but on Saturday captain Erſkine and à 


Party of the 9th dragoons, came to live 


at free quarters at Kilkea, and put 


Witneſs under arreſt; they ſtaid eight 


or ten days, and deſtroyed much of - 
property, eat his proviſions, and or" 
his wine—after they left him, ag 
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ſet out for Dublin; at Naas he met 
Mr. Taylor, of Athy, who told him 


he had intended to write or come to | 
a girl, which charges he acknowledged 


Witneſs, to let him know that he 


(Witneſs) was the public talk of Dub- | 


lin, as the 


the meeting 
went there he' would be murdered, 


and the houſe in which he was pulled 
down; Witneſs then went back to his 
own houſe, and the next morning as 
he ſtood at the poſt-oftice, in Caſtle 
Dermot, he was arreſted by a party 
of the 9th Dragoons, and ſent to 
Athy gaol, oninformation ſworn againſt 
him by one of his own captains 
Witneſs does not ſuppoſe that go- 
vernment knew him to be the perſon 
giving information, for he deſired Mr. 
Cope not to mention his name, and 
he has reaſon to believe, that even 
Mr, C. did not know that the informa- 
tion came from the Witneſs himſelf. 


* who had betrayed 


Croſs-examined by Mr. Curran. 


Said he was married to Miſs Wither- 
ington, the 25th of March, 1794 ; was 
not more than 16 years of age when 
his father died, had two ſiſters ; his 
mother carried on buſineſs for ſome 
time after his father's death ; does not 
recollect any charge having been made 
on him of ſtealing trinkets belonging 
to his ſiſters, nor of ſtealing his mo- 
ther's caſh ; knows that a charge has 
been made on him by his mother, of 
having procured a ſkeleton- key to an 
on cheſt, where ſhe kept papers, 
but no caſh, © her partner, Mr. War- 
ren, having taken care that ſhe ſhould 
nol have much of the latter to encumber 

ler.” Is confident his mother was a 


woman incapableof makingany charge 
which ſhe did not believe true, as ſhe 
was a woman of truth, though paſ- 


t Bond's, and that it he | 
ington, was dead? replied, about 12 
months, laſt April; ſhe lived at his 
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was charged with ſtealing 
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trinkets belonging to his mother, and 
a piece of luſtring, (during her part- 


nerſhip with Mr. Warren,) to give to 


were well founded; denied having 
had a ſkeleton- key. Being aſked. how 
long his mother-in-law, Mrs. Wither- 


houſe, in Aſh-ſtreet, 10 months, previ- 
ous to her death ; complained of being 
ill a few days before the died; recol- 
lects he had brought her medicine; 


explained this circumſtance, by ſaying, 


that a Mr. Fitzgerald, who was an 
apothecary, and friend to his family, 
on quitting buſineſs, had left him a 
cheſt of medicines, compoſed of caſtor 
oil, tartar emetic, rhubarb, &c. that 
he himſelf was very ſubject to a ſick- 
neſs in the ſtomach, and that Mr. 
Fitzgerald made up ſome papers of 


' tartar emetic for him, to take when 


indiſpoſed, which he 1 had 
occaſion to do, and never failed to ex- 
perience inſtantaneous relief from the 
doſe; on the occaſion, recollects this 
medicine had ſaved his life. Mrs. 
Witherington having complained vio- 
lently of her ſtomach, he recommend- 
ed to her to take a paper of 'the tartar 
emetic, which had ſo often relieved 
him in a fimilar complaint ; ſhe con- 
ſented, and it was adminiſtered to her. 
Being aſked, if ſhe did not expire in 
eighteen hours after having taken the 
doſe ? replied, © ſhe did not''—ſhe 
lived from Friday to the Sunday fol- 
lowing, and then expired to his ſorrow. 
Acknowledged to have paid her 300l. 
a few days before her death, for which 
he took her receipt ; the money, he 
ſaid, was not found after her death. 
Being aſked, if he knew he had been 
charged, by any of her family, with 


having purloined this money? replied, . 
that 
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that he certainly never had been 
charged to his face with ſuch an act, 
but believes his brother-in-law, Capt. 
Witherington capable of ſaying un- 
kind things, of him. Accounted for 
the money not having been found after 
her deceaſe, by expreſſing a confidence, 
that her ſon Edward had taken it, for 
whom ſhe meant to purchaſe a com- 
miſſion in the army, and aſſigned that 
as her reaſon for calling it in ſo preci- 
pitately, as well as an hundred pounds 
for which ſhe had his bond. 

Being aſked, if he knew a woman 
of the name of Cahil? anſwered in the 
affirmative. Did executive ſecurities 
to her ſeveral times for money ſhe lent 
him, particularly a bond for an 1001. 
and a note for 25]. Mrs. Cahil having 
drawn 5). of the latter, before it became 
due, he executed a part note to her 
for. the 3 20]. cannot ſay 
whether he gave her any other notes 
or not; owed her 50l. beſide; exe- 
cuted the bond to her ſhortly after his 
marriage. Said Mrs. Cahil was an old 
woman, who paſſed the principal part 
of her life in his family, and became 
latterly blind and infirm. After his 
marriage, Mrs. Reynolds had her 
brought to his own houſe, in which 


there was a room allotted to her; 
ſhortly after her becoming an inmate 


in his family, ſhe conſulted with two 
ladies, friends of her's, one a Mrs. 
Molloy, his grand-aunt, and the other 
a Mrs. Fitzgerald, his immediate aunt, 
Whether ſhe had not better fink the 


1701. with him, for her life, at 14 per 


cent. as ſhe ſaid, ſhe intended the 


1 at all events as preſents to 


is children. He always paid her the 
intereſt as ſhe called for it, and when 
ſhe demanded a ſettlement, he con- 


| ſented ; but on receiving his former 


bond, inſtead of giving her a new-one 


pc EE :! 
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in return, he, by miſtake, gave her 
an old bond and warrant filled up; 
paid her part of the money, and gave 
notes for the remainder. Had been in 
the country when he received a letter 
from a Mr. Sullivan, acquainting him 
of the miltake in the bond, which he 
anſwered immediately, ſaying he would 
ſhortly come to town and rectify the 
miſtake. Received after a letter from 
an attorney on the ſame ſubje&,— 
When he came to town he went to 
Mrs. Molloy, who he knew was in the 
confidence of Mrs. Cahil, and he be- 
lieved might have had the bond in 
truſt. The note he acknowledged to 
have antedated to the day he received 
the money ; cannot charge his memory 


with having antedated it within the 


period of his minority ; was of age in 


1792, and the tranſaction of the ſettle- 


ment was in June 1793; received an 
angry letter from his aunt, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, touching this buſineſs, but does 
not recollect that it contained any 
charge againſt him of having deceived 
an old, blind and helpleſs woman. — 
Mrs. Reynolds ſome ſhort time ſince 
brought him the bond and note, telling 
him that Mrs. Cahil had given them to 
her, to deliver to him as the right 
owner. Mrs. Oliver Bond, he ſaid, 
went to Mrs. Cahil to get the paper 
from her, he ſuppoſed, in order to 
injure him; offered her moreover a 
bribe to proſecute him for an alledged 
fraud, and threatened her with a gaol 
if ſhe did not comply. Mrs. Cabil 
anſwered, that he, the Witneſs, had 


| always behaved to her like an honoura- 


ble gentleman, and rejected her bribe. 
Mrs. Bond then offered to give her 3 
conſiderable ſum of money to deliver 
the papers, which ſhe again refulct 
alledging ſhe had given them to ine 


right owner—In courſe of the cross. 
examination, 


examination, Witneſs aſſerted, he had 


charged his W 4 by paſſing ne- 

otiable notes for the demand, part 
of which he had taken up as they fell 
due, and part remaining out, not hav- 
ing become due. When he received the 
fictitious bond and the note from Mrs. 
Reynolds, he burned them. 

Being aſked if Mr. Cope did not 
threaten to proſecute him as a ſwindler 
for taking double credit for 10001. in 
the 8 of their dealings? replied in 
the negative, and explained the cir- 
cumſtance to which it referred, by 
adverting to the tranſaction of having 
given him a mortgage for 5000]. on 
* of the property of the preſent ſir 

uke Giffard, which Witneſs pur- 
chaſed during his father's life time. 
With this mortgage he paſſed his per- 
ſonal ſecurity, continued ſtill to deal 


paid the money to Mrs. C. and diſ- 


with him, and incurring a debt on 


l 


balance of account of 11001. beſide. | 


—Wiſching to reſcue his perſonal ſe- 
curity, he offered Mr. Cope 10001. to 
relinquiſh it. But he muſt confeſs, 
that on Mr. Cope's ſhortly after de- 
manding a ſettlement of the balance 
due to him, he, the Witneſs, attempt- 
ed to ſtipulate that, on paying him the 
thouſand pounds due, on account Mr. 
Cope ſhould relinquiſh his perſonal 
ſecurity, connected with the mortgage 
for the 5000. ; againſt this, Mr. Cope 
very ſtrenuouſly expoſtulated, and at 
length became diſpleaſed, offering him 
owever one week, and no more, to 
conſider on his conduct, and come to 
a fair ſettlement. The week having 

expired before he could ſatisfy Mr. 
Cope, being then in the county of Kil- 
2 the latter wrote a very earneſt 
etter to Mr. Val. O'Connor his friend 
on the ſubject, which Mr. O'Connor 
tranſmitted to him in the country, to- 
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gether with a letter of his own, in 
which he reproached Witneſs very 


duct to Mr. Cope. When he received 


journey to his houſe in the county of 
Kildare, where he would have reſted, 
but inſtead of alighting, he purſued 
his way to town. Went ſtraight to 
Mr. Val. O'Connor's, and from thence 
to Mr. Cope, whom he ſatisfied with- 
out heſitation. 

On being aſked, if he ever denied 
to any one that the bond which he got 
from Mrs. Cahil was not the real one? 
—replied, he did not. On being aſked 
when he burned the bond? replied, 
about fourteen or fifteen days ago. 

2, Was it or was it not previous to 
your receiving a ſummons to attend 
the court as a witneſs on this trial, 
Mrs. Reynolds received the bond from 
Mrs. Cahil ?—4. I cannot fay ; but 
I am certain that Mrs. Reynolds never 
thought about'a ſummons when ſhe 
went to Mrs. Cahil. Witneſs ſaid, he 
burned the papers after Mrs. Bond had 
endeavoured to get them from Mrs. 
Cahil, he was ſure for the purpoſe of 
injuring him.—Acknowledged he took 
the oath of allegiance, and afterwards 
the oath of an United Iriſhman ; that 
the latter was adminiſtered with more 
ſolemnity than the former ; he took an 
oath of ſecrecy to the fraternity of 
United Iriſhmen befide. When he 
took theſe oaths, he knew the extent 
of the views which the parties had in 
binding themſelves, being no leſs than 
to deſtroy the government, and ſubvert 
the conſtitution. He took the oath of 
allegiance before he took the latter, 
had become a yeoman, but took no 
oath in conſequence. Took both the 


oaths, he acknowledged, with 3 
intent to keep each. — Being a 
3K 2 


ed 
when 


roundly for ingratitude and miſcon- 


the letter, he was returning from a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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when his mother died, and if he pre- 
ſcribed for her in her laſt ſickneſs ? 


replied, ſhe died laſt November—did 


not know of what diſeaſe—and never 
preſcribed for her. Said he has a ſiſter 
married to a Mr. Prendergaſt, and 
knows nothing of any deed of an- 


nuity perfected to her; knows of a | 


certain deed—-not of annuity-—at- 


tempted to have been perfe cted. 


IFilliam Bellingham Swan, Esg. sworn, 
and examined by the Prime Serjeant. 


Identified the priſoner, whom he 


ſaw on the 12th of March laſt, at the 
| houſe of Oliver Bond, in Bridge-ſtreet. 


Diſcovered him with thirteen or four- 
teen more in company in a back room, 
having received previous information 
that he would find them there, he 
went thither, accompanied by three 
ſerjeants of the army dreſſed in colour- 
ed cloaths, two of whom he poſted in 
different ſituations to ſecure the hall 
and inner-doors. He entered the houſe 
with a ſerjeant M' Doogan, of the 
Dumbarton Fencibles, who alſo ac- 
companied him up ſtairs, and on en- 
tering the room, ſaw a certain perſon 
at a table, with a paper before him. 
He ſaw the priſoner with the words 
newly written on the paper, © I, A. B. 
do ſolemnly declare that JI have been 
duly elected.” When Witneſs entered 


the room, he found the priſoners 


ſeated at a table, with papers lying 


before them, on which he deſired the 


33 « to hold up their hands ;” this 
e did leſt they ſhould deſtroy the 
Papers, and threatened to fire on them 


if they refuſed to comply. He found 


a prayer-book on the table, with vari- 
ous papers on their perſons; and ſer- 
jeant M*Doogan having by his direc- 
tions approached the fire-place, in 
ſearching for papers, there he diſco- 


( 


vered a bundle with a memorandum- 
book, which he brought to him. In 
this room he found the following per- 
ſons, of whoſe names and places to 
which they acknowledged to have 
belonged, he took a lift, which he 
read: : | 

Mr. Ivers, from Carlow; Laurence 
Kelly, Queen's county ; George Cum- 


| min, Kildare ; Edward Hudſon, Graf. 


ton-ſtreet; John Lynch, Mary's-Abbey; 
Samuel Griffin, Tullagh, county of 
Carlow; Thomas Reynolds, Clonmel- 
lon ; (the Priſoner) Church-ſtreet ; 
Patrick Devine, Ballymanner, county 
of Dublin; Thomas Trenor, Poolbeg- 
ſtreet; William Byrne, Summer-hill; 
Chris. Martin, Dunbovne ; Peter Ban- 
non, Portarlington ; James Roſe, Windy- 
harbour. | 

Richard Dillon, Bridge-ſtreet, who 
ſaid he only followed the army into 
the houſe, and was in a few days 
afterwards diſcharged. He arrived at 
eleven o'clock exactly, and entered by 
a paſs-word which the ſerjeant procured, 
which was, Where is M*Cann ? Is 
Toers from Carlow come?“ 


Croſs-examined by Mr. M*Nally. 


As to the ſituation of the houſe and 
the rooms therein, which he ſaid he 
had reconnoitred the night before, it 
came out that Mr. Swan had warrants 
againſt Oliver Bond, Henry Jackſon, 
Hugh- Jackſon, Dr. M*Nevin, and 
others. | | 

Serjeant M*Doogan corroborated the 
teſtimony of Mr. Swan, as far as related 
to himſelf, with the addition, that 
along with the bundle of papers found 
near the fire, he alſo found a green rib- 
bon knotted in form of a Shamrock, with 


the device of a harp without a 2 


worked therein in gold letters, and 
word 


ras 
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cores Erin go Bragh, worked in the 
ſame manner over it. 


Arthur Guinneſs, Junior, fſecorn and 
examined by Mr. Mayne. 


Depoſed that he knew the priſoner 
at the bar, and is acquainted with his 
hand-writing ; believes the paper No. 
1, preſented to him, to be in the pri- 


ſoner's hand-writing ; to the paper 
No. 2, he could not ſwear; a part of 


No. 3, was in the priſoner's hand- 


writing; No. 4, a letter addreſſed to 


Edward Ratigan, eſq. he proved to be 
the priſoner's hand-writing ; all of No. 
5, 6, and 7, he proved, except the 
ſignature of Mr. Swan. No. 1, was a 
letter directed to M. Byrne, eſq. 
Grumley's Hotel, addreſſed thus: 
Brother, incloſed you have a letter 
to citizen F. (i. e. lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald) will make enquiries to know 
if L. E. F. (the ſame) is in town, if 
not, you may ſee him at the Rock. 
1 am to organize a new ſet this even- 
ing, and to attend my B. C. (baronial 
committee) which may detain me 
longer than I thought ; but it is pro- 
bable I may ſee you at ten o'clock. 


(Signed) J. MC.” 


No. 2, letters and liſts, on which 
appeared returns of armed men, from 
different counties of the province of 
Leinſter, amounting in all to 67,295, of 
of which Wicklow returned 12,095, 
Queen's county 11,680, Carlow 9414, 
Meath 14,000, Kildare 10,863, and 
the county of Kilkenny but 604. This 
= and two duplicates thereof were 
wit the 18th and 19th of February 
alt; the amount of money received did 
* appear to exceed 40). 18s. 3d. At 
2 oot of No. 2, were certain reſolu- 

ns, which appeared, as ſtated by 

e Solicitor General, to have been 


f 
| 
| 


— 


formed on the very night (February 


19th, 1798) when the earl of Moira 


moved the gueſftton in the houſe of lords, 
to enquire into the cauſe of the difliratt- 
ed ftate of the kingdom. The reſolu— 
tion ran as follows: | 

* Reſolved, that we will pay no at- 
tention to any meaſure which the par- 
liament of this kingdom may adopt, to 
divert the public mind from the grand 
obje& we have in view, as nothing Jeſs 
than a compleat emancipation of our 
country can ſatisfy us. 

« Reſolved, that it is the opinion of 
this committee, that it the other pro- 
vinces be in the ſame ſtate of forward- 
neſs, as to men, arms, &c. as Leinſter, 
as ſoon as we can obtain information 
thereof, we will immediately proceed 
to act, and that the executive be re- 
queſted to take ſuch meaſures as ſhall 
bring about an union of the provinces. 

Another reſolution was, © That the 
committee of five do prepare a mili- 
tary teſt, to be laid before the provin- 
cials at their next meeting.” 

Another reſolution recommended 
the appointment of an adjutant-gene- 
ral, from three officers from each regi- 
ment, whoſe names ſhould be ſent in 
to the executive directory by their re- 
ſpective colonels, and the proper officer 
for that appointment to be from thence 
ſelected by the directory. | 

Another reſolution went to order 
ſixteen guineas, to purchaſe a horſe 
for a delegate, to be ſent with orders 
from the executive, and when there 
ſhould be no further uſe for him to be 
ſold, and the value depolited in the 
treaſury. 

The military teſt was alſo found, 
and ran as follows: « A; B. do 


ſolemny ſwear that I will perform my 
duty, and obey all lawful commands 
of my officers, while they act in due 

ſubordination 


| 
| 


— — — 
1 — 


| 
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ſubordination to the lawful commit- 
toe; | 

William Cope, eſq. depoſed nearly 
in ſubſtance, what Reynolds related of 
the intercourſe between them, touch- 
ing the information which he prevailed 
on him to give; alſo his (Witneſs's) 
communication to government, touch- 
ing a reſolution of 500 guineas, which 
was expected to defray the extraordi- 
nary expences of his . to be in- 
curred by retiring from the kingdom. 
Mr. Cope alledged, that when he com- 
menced the converſation on the ſubject 
with Reynolds, he ſuſpected as little 
as he did his own brother that he was 
an United Iriſhman. 


William Harris examined by the Soli- 


citor General. OY 


Depoſed, that he was an United 
Iriſhman, and appointed treaſurer of a 
baronial committee, belonging to the 
Coombe, in the Liberty ; ſaw the pri- 
ſoner frequently, whom he identified, 
having met him at ſocieties. Saw him 
for the firſt time in the county com- 


mittee, at Jackſon's, in Church- ſtreet, 
to which he was ſecretary; this was 


about twelve or thirteen months ſince. 


Saw Mr. Miles Dignam, of Grafton- 


ſtreet, there alſo, and a Mr. Shaw. 
The meeting was compoſed all of trea- 
ſurers and ſecretaries, from the baronial 
and diſtrict committees; they were re- 
ſpectively ſummoned to deliver in ac- 
counts of men, arms, and ammunition, 


that the ſtrength of the city might be 


knewn— Witneſs depoſed, that he was 
at ſeveral meetings in the ſame houſe, 
at ſix meetings at leaſt, at all of which 
the priſoner acted as ſecretary. At 
theſe meetings it appeared to. be the 
priſoner's duty to deliver to each mem- 
.ber a general account of the ſtrength 
of the city, taken from the particulars 


— 
— — —— 


of each barony and diſtri, communi. 
cated to him by the members, which 
accounts the ſeyeral members on their 
return to their own committees, were 
to lay before the reſpective meetings, 
From the converſation in theſe meet. 
ings he expected the French to arrive 
in this kingdom in June or July laſt. 
The priſoner was preſent when Wit. 
neſs was told it. He was alſo told that 
a plan was laid to ſeize the barracks 
and the caſtle; was never at any county 
meeting where the priſoner was not pre- 
ſent. At the meeting the members were 
inſtructed to exert themſelves to bring 
over the ſoldiery; was treaſurer to his 
baronial committee only for three 
months; was obliged to give way when 
higher people came into place. 
On croſs-examination by Mr. Cur- 
ran, it appeared that the Witneſs was 
one of fourteen men, taken laſt week 
by captain Beresford's cavalry, on the 
road to Rathfarnham, five of whom 
were hanged; that he gave teſtimony 
to ſave his neck, which, however, he 
was not yet certain would be ſpared. 
The proſecution being cloſed, Mr. 
M Nally ſtated the caſe for the priſoner 
at ſome length. ; 
Firſt Witneſs on behalf of the pri- 
ſoner examined was Eleanor Dwyer: 
ſhe depoſed to a meeting between 


Mrs. Reynolds and Mrs. Cahil, where- 


in the former embraced the old woman 
with a great ſhew of affection, and 
obtained the papers ſhe ſought for from 
her; ſhe knew nothing of Mrs. Bond 
tampering with Mrs. C. to get ops 
thiscircumſtance occurred, ſhe thought, 
within a fortnight or three weeks. 


Thomas Warren examined by Mr. 
M*Nally. 


Ik manu- 


| 


Depoſed, that he was 4 2 of 


— —— 


old Mrs. Reynolds, in the factute, 


faQure, previous to her ſon, Thomas 
Reynolds, the Witneſs, having joined 
in the partnerſhip; from his knowledge 
of the witneſs, Reynolds, did not be- 
lieve him a man worthy of credit on 
his oath. 

On croſs-examination it appeared, 
that on quitting the partnerſhip he 
retired to the country, where he has 
lived theſe four years, and never ſince 
entered into any political ſociety ; that 
on going to the country, he carried 
with him a duplicate of the accounts 
belonging to the partnerſhip, which 
he loſt on the road, and never ſince 
entered into any ſettlement about 
them, nor was there any demand made 
on him, 

Peter Sullivan, an United Iriſhman, 
with a prote&ion from government in 
his pocket, having come in on the 
proclamation, depoſed, that he was a 
clerk to Reynolds, and from his know- 
ledge of him, would not 
his oath. 

On croſs-examination by Mr. J. 
O'Grady, it appeared that he was the 
adviſer of Reynolds, to enter the aſſo- 
cation of United Iriſhmen. 

Mr. Curran occupied too hours in 
ſpeaking to evidence; in the interval, 
two gentlemen, Mr. Cope, and Mr. 
Furlong, of Aungier-ſtreet, depoſed to 
the character of the witneſs, Reynolds, 
that notwithſtanding any public ru- 
mours to his prejudice, from their long 
acquaintance with him, and the ſatis- 
faction they had with him in extenſive 
dealings, they believed him as worthy 
| of credit on his oath, as any other 
man in the community. This they 


re-aſſerted with the approbation of the 


court, after an ingenious croſs-exami- 
nation. | | 


Mrs. Molloy was previouſly brought 


give credit to 
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| nolds—ſhe could ſay no more than on 


— 


Ward, to diſcredit the witneſs Rey- 


— 


— — 
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having been applied to for Mrs. Cahil's 
papers, which ſhe had in truſt, by Mrs. 
Reynolds, ſhe thought proper to avoid 
the inconvenience of being troubled 
with their litigations, to give them to 
Mrs. Cahil herſelf, to diſpoſe of as 
ſhe pleaſed. | 

After Mr. Saurin's very able addreſs 


to the jury, Mr. Baron Smith laid down 


the law of high treaſon in his charge 
to them, and re-capitulated the evi- 
dence with a variety of candid and 
pertinent obſervations, and a ſtrong 
remark, that whatever degree of turpi- 
tude might appear generally to have 
ſwayed the principles and conduct of 
Reynolds through life, the jury were 
not warranted to reject his teſtimony 
ſolely on that ground, the molt they 
were entitled to do was, to weigh his 
teſtimony with due conſideration of 
the corroborating circumſtances con- 
traſted with the ſuſpicion of his vera- 
city, which the Witneſs's conduct or 
character might excite. 

The jury retired, and in two mi- 
nutes returned a verdict—GUILTY. 

The unhappy culprit addrefſed a 
few words to the court, 'to exculpate 
himſelf from the ſtigma fixed on him 
by the witneſs Harris, whom he ſo- 
lemnly declared he never ſaw at any 
meeting whatſoever. Baron Smith, 
after an awful impreſſive charge, pro- 
nounced ſentence of death on him in 
the uſual form. 

The execution took place about one 
o'clock on Thurſday. The priſoner 
appeared to act with a compoſure be- 
coming his unhappy ſtate. Before he 
went out upon the ſcaffold, the Sheriffs 
aſked him, have you any thing to 
ſay to us?” He anſwered, © nothing; 
but, God bleſs you. I forgive every 
one ; and may God forgive me for any 

crimes 


— — 


| 
| 
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crimes I may have 

committing.” 
Previous to his going on the plat- 

form, he delivered a written paper to 


been the means of 


Mr. Sheriff Paſley, and requeſted 


him to leave his prayer-book at Mr. 
Jackſon's, Church-ſtreet. 


He was then turned off, and having 
hanged for ſome time, his head was 
ſevered from his body. He was at- 
tended by a Catholic prieft. 


Trial of V. M. Byrne, esq. 


Wrm. Mich, Byrne having been put 
to the bar on trial for high Fa) Au 
fifteen peremptory challenges were 
made on the part of the prifoner— 
ſixteen out of the pannel ſet aſide for 
want of freehold, and fourteen ſet 
aſide on the part of the crown : the 
following jury were ſworn :—Joſeph 


- Aſhley, foreman; William Pike, Charles 


Bingham, George Darley, jun. Moun- 
tiford Hay, John Croſthwaite, William 
Long, George Walker, Joſhua Man- 
ders, Benj. Simpſon, Wm. Wainright, 
Frederick Parker. 


The indictment againſt the priſoner 
conſiſted of two counts: —firſt, com- 
paſſing and imagining the king's 
death ;” ſecond, © adhering to his 
enemies now at war with him.” To 
ſupport the firſt count, the ten follow- 
ing overt-acts were laid, and eight out 
of the ten went to ſupport the ſecond 

count: | 

« 1ſt, Aſſemblipg and conſpiring 
with other falſe traitors unknown, to 
ſtir up rebellion within the kingdom— 
and procuring arms, ammunition, and 


a number of armed men to be employ- 


ed in effecting the ſame. - 2d, Aſſem- 
bling and conſpiring to depoſe the 
king. —3d, Conſpiring to overturn by 
Force the lawful government of the 


| 
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country; and alſo to change by force 
the conſtitution. th, Aſſembling 
with other falſe traitors to conſult on 


| the means of raiſing rebellion, &c.— 


5th, Aſſembling, &c. to conſult on the 


means of depoling the king.—6th, 


Becoming a member of a treaſonahle 
ſociety, called United Iriſhmen, the 
better to effect the purpoſes aforeſaid, 
7th, Aſſembling to take and receive 
returns and accounts of men, names of 
officers, arms, ammunition, &c. to be 
employed in raiſing and levying war 
and rebellion.— 8th, Procuring and 
obtaining certain paper writings re- 
ſpecting the aforeſaid returns of men, 
arms, &c.— 9th, Aſſembling with other 
traitors at the houſe of Oliver Bond, 
in Bridge-ſtreet, to conſult on the 
means of railing rebellion.— 10th, Af- 
ſembling at the ſaid houſe to take and 
receive returns and accounts of men, 
arms, and ammunition, &c. as atore- 
ſaid.” 

The Prime Serjeant, on behalf of the 
crown, ſtated the caſe. He told the 
jury, that if he were authoriſed to 
follow the dictates of his own judg- 
ment, he would not treſpaſs on their 
time by expatiating on the enormity 
of the crimes with which the priſoner 
ſtood charged, nor anticipate, by any 
detail, the train of evidence to ſupport 
the proſecution, which mult nece{- 
farily be laid before them. But cuſtom | 
rendered it neceſſary to ſtate a caſe, 
the better to enable the court and ju! 
to form that opinion Which they Mi 
ultimately give ; with this cuſtom Ie 
ſhould therefore comply. The Foun 
Serjeant then briefly adverted — 
law reſpecting the crime of compale n 
and imagining the death of the king 
a crime, he ſaid, neither capable 0! 


| 


being aggravated, __ admitting of 
extenuation; and calle Villiam 


William B. Swan, csg. who was worn 
and examined by the Attorney 


General. 


He is a juſtice of the peace for the 
county of Dublin, and confidentially 
employed under the authority of go- 
vernment, as a peace officer ; in con- 
ſequence of which he obtained a war- 
rant from Mr. Pelham, the late ſecre— 
tary, to arreſt a convention of perſons 
aſſembled at the houſe of Oliver Bond, 
on the 12th of March laſt.. On that 
day he repaired thither, accompanied 
by thirteen military ſerjeants, in colour- 
ed cloaths, one of whom he ordered 
to go before the party and procure 
admittance by the following paſs-word. 
« Where is M Cann? Is Ivers, from 
Carlow, come?“ Having gained ad- 
mittance, Witneſs proceeded to the 
room where his informations ſtated 
conſpirators were to meet—it was a 
back-room, on entering which, he 
perceived a number of men in ſmall 
groups and one man ſitting at a 
table, with papers and a prayer-book 
betore him.—He ſnapped at a paper 
which the man had apparently been 
writing on, the ink being wet, and in 
his anxiety to come at it, the man 
elcaped, and joined one of the parties 
who were ſtanding in the room, ſo that 
he could not afterwards identify him. 
After ſeizing on the paper, he cocked 
a piſtol, and told the perſons in the 
room to hold up their hands, and 
threatened to fire on them, if they at- 
tempted to deſtroy a ſingle paper re- 
maining, and he gave previous direc- 
tions to the ſerjeants to be exact in 
examining the hands of the parties 
within, leſt they might attempt to 
eſtroy any. 


The witneſs here identified the pri- 


— at the bar as one of the party. 
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| He took a liſt of the parties' names 


119 


and reſidences. | This liſt is publiſhed 
in the report of M*Cann's trial, alſo 


| the contents of a letter from M*Cann 


to the priſoner.] Witneſs identified a 
paper — in the priſoner's pocket. 
A paper was alſo produced, which 
Witneſs depoſed, was found on the 
perſon of John Lynch, one of the 
party arreſted. A red leather pocket- 
book was produced to the witneſs, 
and he was aſked if he could ſwear it 
was found on the perſon of the pri— 
ſoner ?—he anſwered, after ſome con- 
ſideration, * That he could not be 
certain of it.” A paper, No. 4, was 
—— to him, which he ſwore to 
ave found on the priſoner; it was a 
receipt for 5]. paſſed by T. Fleming 
for M. Dowling. He ſearched the 
perſons of the parties himſelf, and per- 
— a group of men approach a 
large fire, he cocked a piſtol at them, 
with threats to diſcharge it if they 
did not remove. This he did to pre- 
vent them from burning any of the 
papers. He ordered a ſerjeant M Doo- 
gan to ſearch about the hearth, and 
bring him any books or papers he found 
there, and in conſequence the ſerjeant 
brought him a pocket book. Papers 
No.7, and 8, were found in the room. 

Mr. Curran, as counſel for the pri- 
ſoner, aſked the witneſs on croſs- 
examination—* If the priſoner was 
not ſtanding at the door when the 
witneſs went in?” Anſwered, he did 


not recollect. 


— Williams, eſq. barri/ter-at-laty, 

being Sworn, 

Knew the priſoner at the bar—that 
he has ſeen him write, and was ac- 
quainted with his hand-writing. A 
paper, No. 3, was produced to the 


witneſs, the 1ſt, 2d, and part of the 
3L 3d ſide 
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zd ſide of which he believed to be the 
priſoner's hand-writing z the figures 
thereon he could not ſwear to. 

Mr. Arthur Guinneſs, jun. was 
produced to ſwear to the hand-writing 
of M Cann, in the papers found at this 
meeting. They were here reſorted to 
as part of the written evidence in 
proof of the object and intention of 
the meeting at which the priſoner 
was found. The paper, No. 3, proved 


by Mr. Williams to be the priſoner's 
hand-writing, commenced thus,“ The 


C. W. (county of Wicklow) committee 
inform their conſtituents,” &c. and 
was in ſubſtance as follows, viz. 


% That it appears very flattering ac- 
counts have been received from abroad, 
which, in a few days, would be offici- 
ally communicated ; that the provin- 
cial returns of men have only encreaſed 
a few thouſands ſince the laſt reports. 
The committee earneſtly recommend 


to pay no attention to any flying re- 


ports circulated to diſunite them: that 
the C. C. (Co. Committee) hear with 
regret the diſſatisfaction expreſſed by 
the Baronial Committee, of Newcaſtle, 
at their not having been ſupplied with 
arms—that quantities of p-k-s, (pikes) 
were ready manufactured for delivery, 
but recommended to have as many 
more made as they could, to prepare 
for a ſpeedy riſing ; that they felt with 
concern the apathy of the C. W. in 
refuſing one penny per man, in ſupport 
of the number of their brethren fa- 
miſhing in the different priſons for 
want of the neceſſaries of life, who 
yet ſcorn to betray the truſt repoſed in 
them. It was next recommended to 
forward 18]. 4s. 2d. to a perſon not 
named, who had been uncommonly 
liberal himſelf for the relief of the 
1 The number of priſoners 

om the different baronies were ſpeci- 


| 8 
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fied, in all amounting-to forty-twy 
without the ſmalleſt fund for the enſu. 
ing months. A reſolution was annexed, 
requeſting, that the next meetin 

might be more punctually attended to. 
There followed a return of the number 
of men in arms from each barony, in 
all amounting to 12,800, and an ac- 
count of 1621. 3s. 4d. from which 
73], 48. 6d. was to be deducted, and 
the balance to be provided for the re- 
lief of priſoners ; the number of guns, 
pikes, piſtols, bayonets, ball-cartridges, 
powder, &c. were alſo ſtated by initials, 
and the names of the baronies, with 
the reſpective number and quantities 
of arms and ammunition in each, an- 
nexed.“ The paper, No. 2, was read, 


being the letter from M*Cann to the 


priſoner, and directed for him to 
Grumley's Hotel, Kevin-ſtreet, pur- 
porting, that lord Edward Fitzgerald 
was not then in town—adviling the 
priſoner to go and wait on him at the 
Black Rock. | 

Mr. Buſhe, as counſel for the pri- 
ſoner, roſe to object to this ſpecies of 
evidence, on the ground, that a letter 
found on the priſoner's perſon, not 
being his own hand-writing, was not 
admiſſible evidence in point of law, 
nor was the production of papers found 
in the ſame room with the priſoner at 
the time he was arreſted, ſufficient to 
operate againſt him, no evidence 0 
the alledged conſpiracy having been 
adduced. : 

Attorney General in reply ſaid, that 
if in this caſe, he made a conceſſion to 
alter the arrangement of the evidence, 
having ample -parole evidence to pro- 
duce of the conſpiracy, beſide the 
internal written evidence in the paper 
found in the room, it would m__ 
forcibly for the great purpoſe whic 


the crown had in view, to put down 
| a rebellion, 


à rebellion, not yet extinguiſhed, by 
making ſalutary examples of the per- 
ſons moſt conſpicuous in fomenting it. 
In reply to the objection againſt the 
production of a letter written to the 
priſoner, and found in his pocket, he 
was proceeding to cite the cafe of 
lord Preſton, where letters addreſſed 
to him, and found in the boat which 
was conveying him to France, were 
admitted in evidence, when the court 
over-ruled Mr. Buſhe's objection. 


Thomas Reynolds, esg.. $worn—and en- 
amined by Mr. Saurin, 


Nearly retailed the evidence he gave 
on the trial of M*Cann, omitting only 
the circumſtance of going to Leinſter- 
houſe, to confer with lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. In ſtating how the differ- 
ent committees of United Iriſhmen, 
were organized and linked with each 
other, he mentioned how the money 
in their funds was to be appropriated. 
He ſaid it was applied various ways 
principally in the purchaſe of arms 
and ammunition, and in the ſupport of 
the families of thoſe who were obliged 
to fly the country; alſo to ſupport the 
priſoners, and to fee lawyers on the 
proſecution of ſuch of their. fraternity 
as were to be tried on criminal charges. 
He mentioned, that in baronial com- 
mittees, it was a frequent practice to 
read liſts of informers, ſpies, and others 
obnoxious to their principles of inſti- 
tution. 

In the witneſs's croſs- examination 
by Mr. Buſhe, there was no material 
deviation from what he ſtated in that 
which occurred on the trialof M*Cann. 

ouching the tranſaction in which it 
was endeavoured to ſtigmatize him, 
with having purloined the 300l. which 


he paid his mother-in-law, Mrs. Wi- 


therington, and for which he had her 
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receipt, it appeared that his mother- 
in-law was not an inmate in his family; 


that ſhe rented. a houſe from him in 


Afh-ſtreet, where her huſband and one 
of her ſons lived with her conſtantly, 
and where he was only a frequent 
viſitor. He denied having given any 
wine to his mother in her laſt illneſs, or 
having taken a bottle of wine away 
with him, from her apartment, which 
ſhe refuſed to drink of. Being aſked, 
if he expected any additional reward 
or compenſation for dee, from govern- 
ment, to requite his ſervices, replied, 
he did not. 

2. Would you accept of any, if 
tendered to you ?—A. I can't anſwer 
what I would do; I can only ſpeak of 
what I have done. 

Q. From the preſent diſpoſition of 
your mind, can you anſwer whether 
you would accept of a reward or not, 
if immediately offered to you ?—A. I 


| would not. 


2. Would you accept of a reward 
to-morrow ?—A. It you aſk me to- 
morrow, I'll make you an anſwer. 

Q. Can you gueſs in round numbers, 
you need not mind fractions, how many 
oaths you have taken within theſe fix 
months ?—A. About ſeven or eight. 

2. Were they all conſiſtent with 
each other ?—A. They were not; but 
I truſt that the oath I have taken in 
court this day, added to that I have 
taken on the laſt proſecution, will, in 
the eyes of Gop and Man, abſolve 
me from my former crimes.—(Our 
readers will pleaſe to remark, that the 
witneſs ſwore in his direct examina- 
tion on M Cann's trial, as well as on 
this, © that he was induced to com- 
municate the informations he gave to 
Mr. Cope, to be tranſmitted to go- 
vernment, by the horror he conceived 
at the crimes to which the ſchemes of 
3 L2 | his 
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his aſſociates would lead.”) He ſaid 


he did not recollect having taken a 
voluntary oath at Naas, to exculpate 


himſelf from a charge of having be- 


trayed the United Iriſhmen, but he 
oy the moſt ſolemn aſſurances to a 

r. Flood, at Naas, who told him, 
that he was aſperſed with having be- 
trayed his friends, that he had not 
done ſo. Theſe aſſurances, he ſaid, 
were extorted from him, by a juſt 
apprehenſion, that he otherwiſe might 


be aſſaſſinated and, were it requilite, | 


he would give fifteen times as many 


aſſurances, and take fifteen times the 


number of oaths he had taken to ſave 
his life. 

Being aſked (though not exactly in 
the order in which for brevity we have 
ſtated it,) what were the principal 
objects to which the firſt oath of an 
United Iriſhman was directed ? He 
replied, to obtain an equal repreſen- 
tation of the people in parliament, 
and an emancipation of the Catholics. 
—Being aſked, why the real views of 
this fraternity, (that of ſubſtituting a 
republican form of government in this 
kingdom, as he ſwore, after ſubvert- 
ing the conſtitution) was not avowed 
as an obligation in the teſt oath ? he 
replied, that ſuch views were ſtudiouſly 
concealed in the oath under the maſk 
of reform and emancipation, leſt by 
having their ſchemes too ſuddenly de- 


veloped, it might deter people from 


uniting with them. 

Q. Did not numbers of people join 
the cauſe, who never thought the object 
of the ſociety extended beyond par- 
liamentary reform and Catholic eman- 
cipation ? -A. There did, hundreds 
upon hundreds. 

Thomas Miller ſworn, and examined by 
the Solicitor General, 

Depoſed, that he was an United 

8 
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fineſs to lord Powerſcourt and 


Iriſhman, and knew the priſoner at the 
bar, whom he identified; that he lived 
within three miles of the priſoner in 
the county of Wicklow ; that the pri. 
ſoner ſent for him before he, the wit— 
neſs, ever knew him; that on going 
to the priſoner's houſe, according to 
the meſſage he received, he met the 
priſoner on the road, who aſked him, 
if he was an United Iriſhman ? Wit- 
neſs replied he was : The priſoner then 
obſerved, that he was appointed to re- 
gulate the barony or halt-barony of 
Rathdown in that way, and aſked wit- 
neſs ſhortly after, if he could bring in a 
return of 120 men from the pariſh of 
Powerſcourt ? Witneſs replied to the 
3 that he believed he could. 

riſoner then ſhewed witneſs the form 
of the return he was to make— 
was in three weeks after in company 
with the priſoner, at a houſe in the 
Glen of the Down—many others of 
their ſociety were preſent, who elected 
him to accompany the priſoner to à 
county meeting to be held at Anna 
Curry. The county did not meet then 
according to appointment, as there 
was not members enough—faw the 
priſoner afterwards at a meeting in 
Francis-ſtreet, where nothing material 
happened, except a controverſy whe-- 
ther they ſhould riſe of themſelves, ot 
wait for the French ; the latter was de- 
termined on. At a meeting in Francis: 
ſtreet ſhortly after, he ſaw the priſoner 
again, who paid him ſome money 
Witneſs got 84 or 85 pikes made by 2 
ſmith, which he gave up and down to 
the people of the diviſion to which he 
belonged; thoſe to whom he gave them 
ſubſcribed a ſhilling a piece tor them; 
and the money he received for the 
Pikes he paid over to the priſoner. He 


gave voluntary informations of ＋ 


Monk, 
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Monk, knowing himſelf to be in dan- 
ger, and having been obliged to ab- 
{cond and join the camp at Blackmore- 
hill ; he thought giving the informa- 
tions might ſecure him from being 
taken. It appeared alſo, that he was 
elected a captain over 120 men. 


On croſs-examination by Mr. Curran, 


It came out, that the witneſs had no 
trade or calling, but lived with his fa- 
mily dependent on his father, who was 


a working farmer. He acknowledged 


having frequently ſtolen (or as he ex- 

reſſed it, © taken without leave,”) 
holly timber, and other kinds of tim- 
ber to make cars, &c. which he ſold in 
Dublin. He was in no battles during 
the rebellion ; for when the army ap- 
proached their camp, his friends re- 
treated. His company, he ſaid, laid 
down their arms before he took refuge 
in the camp. 


James Ryan ſworn, and examined by 
Mr. Webber. 


Said he was a ſhoe-maker, and knew 
the priſoner at the bar ; acknowledged 
himſelf an United Iriſhman ſince April 
1797, He was appointed ſecretary to 
a meeting the harveſt after ; he ſaw 
the priſoner at a meeting, where he 
told the ſociety he was head-delegate 
from the county. Priſoner then aſked 
the ſociety if they had formed the mi- 
litary ſyſtem yet ? to which witneſs re- 
plied, they had not ; but that he had 
formed the ſplits. Priſoner then called 
for pen, ink, and paper, on which he 
Wrote, © We the underſigned (mean- 
ing certain authoriſed individuals) do 
hereby certify that we are ſatisfied with 
the conduct of , fince his com- 
mencement-with us, and do ſend him 
m a military capacity to act as our ſer- 
fant.” This paper was produced to 


153 
the witneſs, and identified by him. 
Witneſs depoſed, that he underſtood the 
object of their ſociety was to overturn 
the king and conſtitution, and put to 
death every one who was not an United 
Iriſhman. Priſoner at this meeting 
ſaid, it was ordered that they ſhould 
lie by for three weeks; at the end of 
which, by every information he could 
procure, the French would land, and 
then they ſhould riſe to aid and aſſiſt 
them. He ſaid it was reſolved, that 
rewardsof different proportions of lands 
and properties, belonging to thoſe who 
ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed, ſhould be given. 
to thoſe who ſhould fight in their cauſe, 
according to their reſpective merits.. 
When witneſs found that the time for 
riſing was approaching, he, on the 
20th of May laſt, communicated theſe 
his informations to lord Powerſcourt and 
lord Monk voluntarily, and without any 
hope of reward. 


Croſs-examined by Mr. Buſſte. 


Said, that whipping had not been 
introduced by the military in the 
county of Wicklow when he gave the 
informations, conſequently he was not 
in dread of being whipped was nei- 


| ther offered or promiſed any kind of 


reward by lord Powerſcourt or lord 
Monk. 

William Cope, Eſq. corroborated 
that part of Reynolds's teſtimony, re- 
ſpeCting the converſation with him on 
the journey from fir Duke Gifford's, as. 
ſtated in M<Cann's trial, and the in- 


formations he procured from him in 


conſequence. 

Mrs. Ann Fitzgerald, . firſt witneſs; 
for the priſoner, and a profeſſed reli- 
gioniſt, belonging to a convent of Nuns. 
in King-ſtreet, depoſed, that from her. 
particular knowledge of Mr. Reynolds,. 
her nephew, and his general character, 


he- 
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he was not worthy of credit on his oath 
before a court of juſtice. *_ | 

A Doctor Paiſley, from the county 
of Wicklow, depoſed to the character 
of the priſoner, whom he knew. Said 
it was a general good one, as far as he 
could hearof him in his neighbourhood. 
It appeared that witneſs, as well as the 
priſoner, was a yeoman in the Mount- 
Kennedy cavalry, and that they both 
had reſigned. The priſoner, he ſtated, 
previous to his reſignation, when the 
French were at Bantry-bay, volun- 
teęred marching to reſiſt them. 

Captain Gore was produced to the 
priſoner's character, while under his 
command. 
dered him a well-behaved, gentle- 
manly young man, and aſſigned a 
reaſon for the priſoner's quitting the 
corps, his having taken part with a 


Mr. Hoey, the priſoner's brother-in- 


law, in ſome difference which occurred 
between Mr. Hoey and his (the Wit- 
neſs's) brother. He knew. nothing of 
the priſoner's political conduct or opi- 
nions ſince he quitted his corps, which 
was in the month of October laſt. 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Saurin. 
Acknowledged he had heard that 
all the chief Roman catholics, in the 
county of Wicklow, had been aiding 


the rebels, and he knew the priſoner 


was among the chief Roman catholics. 


Mr. Furlong, attorney, was called 
on by the crown to ſupport the cha- 
racter of witneſs, Reynolds. He de- 
poſed that he did, from his know- 
ledge of him, and his general charac- 
ter, believe him worthy of credit on 
his oath in a court of juſtice. 


Mr. Buſhe propoſed to the counſel 


for the crown, to reſt their caſe here, 
and let it go to the jury; which was 
refuſed Mr. Buſhe then ſpoke to 


evidence for near two hours. 


He depoſed, that he conſi- 
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| that they would not proceed to ſen- 


| Derry, the gentleman defired to = 


Mr. S. O'Grady, one of the counſel 
for the crown, ſpoke to evidence in 
reply. 

After which each judge reſpectixely 
charged the jury, who, after retirins 
a few minutes, returned with a verdict, 
GUILTY. 

The priſoner addreſſed a few word; 
to the court, exprethve of his gratitude 
to his counſel for their zealous and able 
defence of him, and hoped, if at all 
compatible with the duty of the bench, 


tence for a day or two, that he might 
have time to adjuſt his worldly and 
ſpiritual concerns. 

The Attorney General replied, that 
ſentence may be pronounced, hut his 
execution ſhould not be precipitated, 
and that he ſhould have every poſſible 
indulgence conſiſtent with the nature 
of his ſituation. 

Judge Crookſhank, after a conciſe, 
but impreſſive addreſs to the priſoner, 
recommending his attention to futurity, 
pronounced the awful ſentence ct 
Death, in the uſual form. 

The following is a particular ac- 
count of the conduct and behaviour of 
John James Coigly, at the place of 
execution, who was found guilty 0! 
high treaſon, and ſuffered on Pennen. 
den Heath, near Maidſtone, on the 
6th June, 1798, together with the 
genuine ſpeech made by him previous 
to his being launched into Eternity. | 

This unfortunate man, fince his 
conviction, had conducted himſelf 
with great piety, fortitude, reſigna- 
tion, and decorum ; and by his beha- 
viour, had obtained the reſpe& 0! 
all thoſe who had attended him in 
the priſon. The only relation, af 
that a diſtant one, who had vilite 
him fince his confinement, Was Mr. 


hin his memoirs. Mr. Derry had not 
ſeen him for ſome days. We could 
not learn that any other friend had 
viſited Mr. Coigly, except a gentleman 
who ſaw him yeſterday, and Mr. Grit- 
fiths, a Roman catholic clergyman, 
who attended miniſterially on this un- 
fortunate man, who was alſo a Roman 
catholic. Mr. Griffiths, in*conformity 
to the tenets of his faith, had often 
ſolicited Mr. Coigly to make full con- 
feſuon of what he knew of any trea- 
ſonably practices; but the priſoner 
uniformly anſwered, he had no con- 
fefion to make: on this point Mr. 
Griffiths had ſo often preſſed him, as 
to give great offence to the priſoner. 
Government, to prevent a crowd, 
and perhaps a riot, had taken great 
pains to keep the time of his execu- 
tion a ſecret; and they were very ſuc- 
ceſsful, It was announced to him by 
Mr. Watſon, the gaoler, on Wedneſ- 
day, about five o'clock. Mr. Watſon, 
who, it appears, acted with great 
humanity, was very much agitated in 
communicating the dreadful intelli- 
gence. Mr. Coigly received it with 
compoſure. Very few knew of it in 
London; very few in Rocheſter and 
Canterbury; and even in Maidſtone 
on Wedneſday night, reſpectable ſhop- 
Keepers, and the general inhabitants 
of the town, were uncertain of the 
fact. It had been ſo often reported 
that it would take place, that they at 


laſt doubted all reports of-the kind ; 


and the idea circulated that he would 
make confeſſions, filled ſome perſons 
with an expeCtation that he would not 
ſuffer at all. Theſe circumſtances com- 
med, prevented fo great a concourſe 
rom aſſembling on the ground as 
. have been expected: the num- 
= ſpectators was about one thou- 
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It was ſettled that the cavalcade 
(ſhould leave the gaol at eleven o'clock, - 
and proceed ſlowly to the ground, about 
a mile diſtant; at half paſt ten there 
were only three people on the ground. 
The place is an eminence that over- 
looks a common: a gibbet ſtands al- 
ways fixed upon the ſpot. About 
eleven o'clock, a deal coffin, not paint- 
ed, together with the platform, &c. 
were brought upon a car to the ground; 
the platform was put up ; it is what is 
called a drop. 

Mr. Coigly, after hearing the orders 
for his execution on Wedneſday after- 
noon, conducted himſelf in his uſual 
tranquil manner. He went to bed 
at his uſual time ; but two men, who 
were left in the room to fit up with 
him, inſiſted on keeping up a fire, and 
they continued talking together a great 
part of the night: this annoyed the 
priſoner, who, in conſequence, had 
but little ſleep; and in the morning 
he ſaid, that for the firſt time he felt 
himſelf rather unwell; but his illneſs 
was very flight, and he took his break- 
faſt as uſual, and manifeſted his uſual 
fortitude. The Rev. Mr Griffiths had, 
come from London to him on Wedneſ- 
day night, and attended him to ad- 
miniſter conſolation. Mr. Griffiths 
left him about ten o'clock at night, 
and returned to attend him again 
about eight o'clock next morning. 

About the ſame time, a gentleman 
from London obtained an interview 
with him, to know if there was any 
laſt duty he could perform. The pri- 
ſoner ſaid, his mind was perfectly eaſy 
in every point but one: he had heard 
that many groſs falſehoods had been 
inſerted in ſome papers, eſpecially re- 
ſpecting confeſſions ſaid to have been- 
made by him; he was very deſirous 


his behaviour in his laſt moments ſhould. 
nat: 
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not be miſrepreſented. The gentle- 
man aſſured him that no miſrepreſenta- 
tions ſhould go uncontradicted. He 
replied, © I am relieved from the only 
anxiety that was on my mind.” 

At a quarter paſt eleven o'clock, - 


Mr. Coigly left the gaol. He was 


dreſſed in a black coat, black kerſey- 
mere waiſtcoat and breeches, and 
black worſted ſtockings; his hair 
(which was grey) was cropped. Whe- 
ther it is uſual ſo to prepare for execu- 
tion, or whether it was on account of 
the great hear of the day, his ſhirt col- 
lar was open, and he wore no neck- 
cloth : his elbows were tied behind 
with ropes, and over his ſhoulders was 
the rope with which he was to be 
executed. 

He ſtepped into the hurdle, a large 
deal box, with two ſeats acroſs; and, 
on his fitting down, a chain was put 
round his waiſt, to faſten him to the 
machine. He fat with his face to the 
horſes, of which there were three to 
draw him: he had nothing on his 
head; he continued all the way ear- 
neſtly reading a prayer-book. The 
executioner fat in the hurdle oppolite 
him. Mr. Watſon, the gaoler, on 
horſeback, followed the hurdle, which 
was ſurrounded by about two hundred 
of the Maidſtone volunteers. The 
deputy Sheriff, Mr. Hodges, and the 


Rev. Mr. Griffiths, followed. The 


ſheriff himſelf was not preſent the 
whole day. The whole was preceded 
by about twenty javelin-men. In this 
manner, the proceſſion moved flowly 
forward, followed by about four 
hundred people, befide the military. 
The priſoner's cloaths were much 
covered with duſt in the way, and he 
appeared to be conſiderably overcome 


dy the great heat of the day. 


The javelin-men firſt came on the 


— 
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ground, which they cleared. When 
the priſoner arrived, the hurdle was 
drawn up cloſe in. front of the gallows 
and the horſes were taken out. The 
military then formed a ſmall ſquare on 
the ſpot, to keep off the ſpectators. 
Mr. Coigly was unchained from the 
hurdle; he roſe up, ſtood in it, and 
read a prayer; he next read aloud a 
long Latin prayer. After he had read 
about five minutes, he took an orange 
out of his pocket, and then a pen- 
knife ; but his arms being bound be- 
hind, he could not cut the orange ; 
upon which he beckoned to his friend 
who attended him in the morning, 
who then came cloſe to him, and Mr, 
Coigly gave his friend the orange and 
pen- knife, ſaying, © Open this orange 
with my pen-knife ; it has been ſaid 
they would not truſt me with a pen- 
knife, leſt 1 ſhould cut my throat; but 
they little knew that I would not de- 
prive myſelf of the glory of dying in 
this way.” ; 

He deſired his friend to keep his 
pen-knife for his ſake, and to hold 
ſome of the pieces of orange, all of 
which he ate in the courſe of his 
devotions. After he had finiſhed the 


long prayer, he kneeled in the hurdle, 


and ſung a pſalm; he then repeated 
another prayer to himſelf, with which 
he concluded. ; 
The Rev. Mr. Griffiths, who, during 
the whole time, had ſtood cloſe to him 
with his hat off, now whiſpered to him, 
but in ſo low a tone, we could not heat 
what paſſed: we could only bear Mar: 
G. ſay, repeatedly, © But conſider 
conſider !” This, we believe, was an 
entreaty to Mr. Coigly to confeſs; = 
he ſhook his head, frowned with muc 
dignity, and ſaid, “ No! no [ After 
the clergyman had for ſome time pet, 


ſevered in this manner, he begge 
pardon, 
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pardon, and hoped Mr, Coigly was 
ſatisfied, that he had only done his 
duty. Mr, Coigly ſaid, © Yes, yes.” 
The clergyman gave him abſolution: 


Mr. Coigly croſſed himſelf : they hook 


hands, and bade each other farewel! 
He then ſtepped out of the hurdle, and 
ſaid to his friend, © You are a new 
friend, but a kind one God bleſs you! 
farewel! He then turned to the gaoler, 
who remained on horſeback, and ſaid, 
« Mr, Watſon, fare wel! God bleſs 
* you ! Your conduct to me has been 
very kind and generous, and I thank 
*« you for the many civilities you have 
* ſhewn me—God bleſs you! They 
ſhook hands, after which he. proceeded 
to aſcend, by a ladder, to the platform, 
He went up with ſolemnity and the moſt 
unſhaken courage. 

When he was on the ſcaffold, the 
executioner proceeded to tie him up to 
the gallows. In doing this, we ſup- 
poſe the executioner was apologizing, 
for we heard Mr. Coigly ſay to him, 


„Say nothing! You know you muſt 


do your duty.” *The. executioner 


ſaid, © You muſt turn your back to me, 


* fir,” Mr. Coigly bowed, and turned 
round, L balf ic 
When he was tied up, and his arms 
tied behind him, he addreſſed the de- 
puty ſheriff in the. following manner : 


Mr. Sheriff, 
[The sheriff, thinking the priſoner 


wanted him, came up cloſe to the gal- 
lows, with his hat off.] 

Put on your hat, fir,” ſaid Mr. 
Coigly,—[The ſheriff ſtood the whole 
time of the ſpeech with his hat off.]— 
In caſes of this ſort, I believe it has 
: been uſual for perſons ſtanding in my 
: unfortunate ſituation, to ſay more or 
a leſs to thoſe who have accompanied 

* to this ſpot. 


But I do not find 
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e it neceſſary to ſay ſo much as Jother- 
« wife might have done, having taken 
« ſome pains to ſend a regular declara- 
tion, figned with my own hand, to 
* a friend in London, together with a 
* ſketch of my unfortunate and afflicted 
life, which I hope will convince the 
{© public of the truth. Theſe, I hope, 
will be publiſhed. I ſhall only here 
„ ſolemnly declare, that I AM 1NNo- 
*© CENT OF THE CHARGE FOR WHICH 
© I SUFFER, | never was in my. life 
the bearer of any letter, or other pa- 
per or meſſage, printed, written, or 
« verbal, to the Directory of France, 
nor to any perſon on their behalf; 


„ neither was I ever a member of the 


London correſponding ſociety, or. 
* any other political ſociety in Great 
* Britain; nor did I ever attend any of 
e their meetings, public or private 
*© $0 HELP ME GOD!” 

[Here there was a general murmur 
of pity among the ſurrounding ſpecta- 
tors, with great expreſſions of aſtonith- 
ment, and ſome clapping of hands. ] 
 * I know not,“ continued Mr. Coigly, 
© whether I ſhall be believed here in 
what I ſay, but I am ſure I ſhall be be- 
lie ved in the world to come. It can hard- 
ly be ſuppoſed that one like me, in this 
fituation, going to eternity, before the 
moſt awful tribunal, would die with a 
falſehood in his mouth ; and I do de- 
clare, by the hopes I confidently feel 
of ſalvation and happineſs in a future 
ſtate, that my life is falſely and malici- 
ouſly taken away. by corrupt and baſe 


' perjury, in ſome caſes proceeding from 


miſtake, no doubt, but in others from 
deſign. I have long been perſecuted 


by the government of Ireland, by the 
adminiſtration of it. The cauſe of this 
was, that I taught the people to believe 
that no man could ſerve his God by 
perſecuting others for religious apini- 

3 ons. 


* 
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ons. For this I was given up for a 
perſecuting ſpirit. This was the firſt 


cauſe. The fecond cauſe of that go- 


vernment's perſecution occurred in a 
conteſted election: My father and bro- 
ther were both freeholdets, and I was 


ſuppoſed to have adviſed them to vote || 


for the oppoſition candidate. The third 
and final cauſe of my perſecution was, 
and it was ſupported by charges on 
oath, which have been ſince retracted 
—this third and final cauſe was my 
being very active and inſtrumental in 
procuring a long addreſs to the king, 
to put an end to this calamitous and 
deſtructive war, and to diſmiſs thoſe 
miniſters who are - falſely called his 
majeſty's ſervants. I forgive all who 
have had a ſhare in my murder, for I 
repeat that it is murder. Some of the 
evidence were perjured.“ 
Here he enumerated, by name, thoſe 
perſons who, he ſaid, had perjured 
themſelves, and one of them, he ſaid, 
had moſt maliciouſly perjured himſelf, 
and ſuppreſſed the proots in his favour. 
After ſtating how ſuch a one perjured 
himſelf, Mr. Coigly concluded, © But 
God forgive him!” One of the wit- 
neſſes he accuſed of being a moſt in- 
famous character, and he concluded 


this part of his addreſs with © But God 


forgive them all, as I do now!“ 

J have no doubt,” ſaid he, © that 
when the clouds of prejudice and alarm 
ſhall have paſſed away, juſtice will be 


done to my memory; and I hope my | 


fate will warn jurors to be cautious 


how they Þ 


* 


Some little diſputes have taken place 
between me and my brother clergyman 
who bas attended me; but they are 
Row agreeably ſettled ; and if I have 
+ faid any thing to his prejudice, I fin- 
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cerely alk. bis pardon. I wiſh to die in | countenance, nor heaved a ſigh. 


the white RY 
18 


amity with all mankind ; and I Shall 
now conclude by recommending it to 
| you, men of Kent! in time to come, 


to beware how you permit any perſons 
to take advantage of you, 5 
Almighty God! forgive all my ene- 
mies ll beg of you to pray that God 
will grant me grace—for I have many 
fins to anſwer for, but they are the fins 
of my private life, and not the charge 
for which I now die.” —(Raiſing his 
voice,) Lord have mercy on me, and 
receive my foul !” 

Having concluded. this ſpeech, he 
ſignified that he was ready ; and while 
was pulling over 
his face, he made ſigns to his friend to 
come near, when he dropped his hand- 
kerchief, made of blue linen, to him. 
The executioner pulled the ſpring to 
make the platform fall; but in the firſt 
attempt he failed : in the ſecond, how- 


ever, it ſucceeded, and he was plunged 
into eternity. During 


the firſt two 
minutes he made no ſtruggles, but then 
he became a little conyulſed. The 


| deputy ſheriff defired the executioner 


to do his duty, and the executioner 
pulled him by the legs to kill him more 
ſpeedily. 

It is impoſſible to give the reader 2 


juſt idea of the magnanimous conduit 


of this unfortunate man. Throughout 


| the whole of theſe awful proceedings, 


he diſplayed the moſt perfect firmneſs 
and compoſure. There was nothing 
of audacity, nor indifference, nor levity 
in his behaviour. With a placid and 
reſigned countenance, he went through 


the whole with perfect calmneſs an 


collection of mind. We watched him 


to the very laſt, but his reſignation and 
fortitude never, in the flighteſt degree, 
forſook him; he never once . 
while 
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while he manifeſted ſo much firmneſs, 
he alſo ſhewed that he had a due ſenſe 


of his ſituation : he was grave, ſolemn, . 


and reſpe&ful in all he did; and the 
ſpectators ſhewed the greateſt reſpeCt 
and decorum towards him : many of 
them wept, and even ſome of the mili- 


tary could not repreſs their tears. He. 


ſpoke in a firm, audible, though not 
a very loud voice: and he died praying. 

After the body had hung about 
twelve minutes, it was lowered, the 
executioner holding it in his arms, till 
it was laid gently on the platform. 
A young man, a ſurgeon, put on a 
yellow linen dreſs, and prepared to 
cut off the head, the other part of the 
ſentence being remitted. 
waiſtcoat, and - ſhoes were taken off, 
and the cap was taken from his face, 
which, lately ſo comely (for he was a 


very handſome man, with a good com- 


plexion,) was now the colour of lead. 
He appeared to be quite dead. The 
ſurgeon felt if there was any pulſe, 
and then proceeded to cut off the 
head, which was laid ſo as to hang 
over the edge of the platform. When 
the head was ſevered from his body, 
the executioner held it up to the ſpec- 
tators, and, turning round to ſhew it to 
them all, ſaid three times, © This is 
the head of a traitor !” | 

Mr. Coigly came on the ground 
about a quarter paſt twelve ; he was 
turned off about a quarter before one, 
beheaded at one, and buried in about 
a Quarter of an hour afterwards.— 

ever was any execution conducted 
with more quiet, decorum, and reſpect. 


Trials by Court-martial, 


The following perſons herein-named, 
were tried and found guilty of treaſon 
, andrebellion, by a court-martial, held 
in the barrack of Dublin, in May and 


The coat, 


| 
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June laſt, and executed pn the bridges 
of that city. 

Wade and Ledwichy charged with 
being leaders of the rebels, were hang- 
ed on the Queen's-bridge, purſuant to 
the ſentence of a court- martial. The 
execution was extremely awful ; the 
whole of the yeomanry corps attended 
it. The criminals contefſed their 
crimes, and aſked. pardon of their in- 
jured country. They were both yeo- 
men. | 
On the evening of the ſame day.— 
Carrol, taken in arms, and convicted 
before a court-martial of being a rebel, 
was, by his ſentence, hanged at the 
Old Bridge, May 26th. 

May 3 1ſt.— A man who had been 
under-ſteward to the right hon. David 
Latouche, and another named Fennel, 
the owner of gardens at Portobello, 
were hanged upon the Old Bridge, 
according to the ſentence of a military 
tribunal. —The former. was convicted 
of aiding armed inſurgents in an attack 
upon his maſter's ak near Rathfarn- 
ham. The latter having knocked 
down a ſoldier, and reſcued priſoners, 
June 1ſt.—John Raymond, one of 
the St. Sepulchre's corps, was hanged 
on the Old Bridge, purſuant to the 
ſentence of a court-martial, for havi 
conſpired the death of Mr. Maturin, 
one of his officers. 7 

June 14th.—Thurſday evening, pur- 
ſuant to his ſentence, Dr. Eſmond was 
taken from the barrack, and executed 
at Carliſle Bridge. The proceſſion was 
ſolemn, and the unfortunate offender 


experienced from the gentlemen of the 


yeomanry horſe, who were appointed 
to attend his execution, every indul- 
gence that could be looked for .under 
his melancholy circumſtances.  - At 
about three o'clock he proceeded from 
the place of condemnation with a 
5 ſerene 


ſerene and undiſturbed. counteriance, 
He ſate in the cart till his arrival at 
_ the- place: of ggecution; and but a 
ſhort interval elapſed before he was 
launched into the world of ſpirits. 
. Having: given an account of the 


Rebellion in Ireland, and the trials in 
conſequence; ſhall now reſume our 


narrative of Naval Occurrences. 


The following action, as gallant as 


any perhaps ever recorded in the an- 
nals of naval hiſtory, took place lately 
in the neighbourhood of Naples :— 
About four leagues from that port, the 
Herald, of Jerſey, a letter of marque, 
of about eighty tons, and ten guns, 
of different calibres, three, four, and 
ſix pounders, and twenty-eight men, 
laden with cod-fiſh, was attacked by 
three French privateers at once, one of 
which mounted five eighteen-pounders, 
and the two others eight four-pounders 
each. Pickſtock, who commanded the 
Herald, after a ſhort but ſpirited ex- 
- hortation to his ſhip's company, began 
a moſt furious engagement, which laſt- 
ed upwards of three hours, when the 
© Fretichmen ſheered off, much ſhatter- 


ed, and with the loſs of thirty men. 


In the night of; the ſame day a felucca, 
with twenty- two men, ſuddenly ap- 
peared along-ſide of the Jerſeyman, 
determined to board him; but a-broad- 


fide fromthe Herald ſent them all to the 


bottom. On his arrival at Naples, 
Pickſtock received the higheſt marks 
of reſpect and attention for his glori- 
ous conduct, from all ranks of people. 
-Prince Auguſtus, of England, honour- 
ed him two or three times with an 
invitation to breakfaſt, and preſented 
him with a . ſword of conſiderable 
value, in teſtimdny of his royal high- 
neſs's approbation of his intrepidity: 
Mr. Veers, a gentlemen of his ſuite, 
gave the gallant captain a pair of 


at Bo. 


— 
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piſtols; and Sir William Hamilton, 


our embaſſador, received him repeat- 


edly at his table. The Engliſh mer: 


chants there, with that liberality which 
diſtinguiſhes gentlemen of that nation 
in every quarter af the globe, pre- 
ſented the crew With two hundred 
dollars.—Pickſtock reports, that there 
is a {mall harbour, within three miles 


of Naples, filled with French priva- 


teers, who take, indiſcriminately, all 
veſſels, whether enemies or neutral 


veſſels, which are going into Naples; 


and, what is ſingular is, that theſe 
38 are manned entirely with 

eapolitans, the captains only being 
French. A great number of neutral 
veſſels, laden with pilchards, from 


| Falmouth, have been taken; and, in 


an hour after their arrival at Naples, 
they are condemned by the French 
embaſſador, who is omnipotent there, 
and ſold. Such is the dread enter- 
tained at that court of the Gallic go- 
verment, which makes them cloſe 
their eyes to the moſt barefaced viola- 
tions of their own rights, their own 
intereſts, and thoſe of other nations. 
The intrepid captain of the Herald 
returned directly to Jerſey, having 
completed his voyage from that iſland 


| to Naples and back again in the ſpace 


of ten weeks. 


A. The following is: an authentic ac- 


count of the brilliant action lately 
fought by his majeſty's ſhips Arrogant 
and. Victorious, with Admiral Serizy 5 
ſquadron, on the coaft- of Sumatra, in 
the Eaſt Indies The two ſhips fell 
in with the French ſquadron off 
Acheen Head, conſiſting of le Forte, 
Admiral Serizy, carrying 52 guns, 
viz. thirty 24-pounders on her deck, 
the reſt long French twelves and beat) 
carronades, and manned with 480 


icked men; le Virtu, of 40 guns, 
* 5 commanded. 
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offcer who had particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the North Sea ; le 
Regeneu, of 40, and le Seine, of 36 
guns, all extremely well manned. 
The wind was lighty and continued 
ſo at the commencement and during 
the action. The Arrogant, after a 
few broadſides, ſeparated, and the 
Victorious ſupported the action alone, 
againſt the bas forty-five minutes, 
cloſe on-board, in which time, from 
the tightneſs of the wing, 'and the 
advantage the frigates. had by their 
ſweeps and boats, ſhe received ſeveral 
raking fires, which-ſhattered her ſtern 
and quarters a great. deal, but- not at- 
tended with that loſs of men as might 
have been expected. Seeing the lit- 
tle impreſſion they made, the admiral 
judged it prudent to ſheer. off, which 


tne boats of the ſquadron towing 
a-head. They made their attack on 
the Victorious in the moſt reſolute 
determined to board, and rigged her 
dooms out for that purpoſe; but a 
well directed broad-fide from the Vic- 
'0r10us killed her captain, and about 
80 of her crew fell, or were wounded 
with it; and, before ſhe could get from 
under the Victorious's guns, was hulled 
upwards of eighty times. Capt. Clerke 


ſeymitar being torn from his hand by 
2 great ſhot;. it lacerated his thigh, 
and cauſed a great effuſion of blood, 
_ obliged him to quit the deck; 
ut he almoſt. immediately returned, 
— again occaſioning a violent 
emorrhage, he. was forced below, a 
mortification being apprehended.. At 
ne time the action . commenced, the 
torious was ſhort of her comple- 


manner; le Seine, though-the ſmalleſt, 


received a very ſevere wound from his 


ment near one quarter, her firſt lieu- 
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commanded by Captain Hermit, an 


461 
tenant, an experienced officer, and 90 
of her men, having been ſent from 
Pul- Penang with a valuhble ſtore-ſhip, 
to join Admiral Rainier at the Mo- 
luccas. Although the very fortunate 
circumſtance of the light- wind to the 
frigates allowed them to get off, yet 
the conſequences of this defeat were at 
that time of the firſt importance in 
India; it forced the French ſquadron 
to Mergui, at a time when both coaſts 
were open to their depredations; and, 


CI 


—— — 


they effected by their ſweeps, and all 
| ficers, both at Batavia and the iſlands, . 


— — 


on a report of their condition to Ad- 
miral Serizy, from the conſequences of 


this action, he was forced to Batavia, 


where three of the frigates were oblig- 
ed to undergo a thorough repair; and 
it ſo diſappointed the ed of their 
cruize, that from Batavia they return- 
ed to the iſlands, and did not again 
ſail from thence till the 18th of Auguſt, 
1797. Admiral Serizy, and his of- 


— — 


made the moſt honourable mention of 
the bravery. and conduct of Captain 
Clerke, and the gallant defence made 
by the Victorious, in ſuch particular 
circumſtances, againſt ſuch a force. 

The following is an authentic in- 
formation reſpeCting the eſcape of Sir 
Sydney Smith, and his companion, 
Mr. Wright. { 

Finding that all hopesof an honoura-- 
ble exchange were vaniſhed, from the 
rancour which the directory conſtantly 
manifeſted towards the above officer, a 
plan was formed in this country to 
effect his eſcape, and a foreigner of 
ſome diſtinction undertook to make the 
attempt. He went to Paris, and, hav- 
ing procured ſome blank warrants uſed 
in the office of the miniſter of police 
for the delivery of priſoners, he. ob- 
tained a forged ſignature of the mi- 

niſter, directed to the jailor of the 


| temple, extremely well executed, to- 


deliver 


— 
= 
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deliver up to the bearers of it, who 
were national guards, the . perſons of 
Sir Sydney | With and Mr. Wright, 
that they might be conveyed to another 
priſon. Four perſons, in whom con- 
fidence could be placed, were acord- 
ingly employed to repreſent national 
guards, in which habit they went to 
the jailor of the temple, with a forged 
warrant for the delivery of the priſon- 
ers, who were accordingly delivered 
up, and put into a hackney coach. So 
well was the eſcape condutted, that, 
though this event happened on the 
evening of the 24th of April, it was 
not even known to the Directory till the 
4th of May, at which time Sir Sydney 
was out of the limits of the republic. 
Mr. Wright is a midſhipman ; he 
was Sir Sydney's ſecretary on-board 
the Diamond, taken priſoner with 
him, and has been his conſtant com- 
E in the temple. When they 
had proceeded through three ſtreets, 
agreeable to a preconcerted plan, a 
cry was raiſed that the coach was run- 
ning over a child, a woman ſhrieked, 
the coach ſtopped, and in'the confuſion 
that enſued, the priſoners jumped out, 
and mixed with the crowd. They 
walked on foot through ſeveral ſtreets, 
until they came near the Boulevardes, 


where a chaiſe was in readineſs to 


carry them off. They were provided 
with paſſports in fictitious names, and 
a guide, and, ſpeaking the French 
language fluently, met with no inter- 
ruption. They halted five days in a 
* Iittle town not far from the metropolis, 
"uh proper meaſures could be taken 

to fEcure their retreat to the coaſt ; 
they were near two. days more in the 
woods 'near Havre, They at length 
found a ſmall boat in a creek; which 
led' to the mouth of the harbour of 
Havre, and, jumping into it, rowed 


| out to ſea. They had ſeen Sir g. 


Strachan's ſquadron from the height; 
about the town, and therefore knew 
the direction they were to take 
after getting on-board the boat, in 
which they embarked about twelve 
o'clock at night; at three the next 
morning they deſcried the Argo frigate, 
Capt. Bowen, and, hoiſting a white 


| handkerchief as a ſignal, were for- 


tunately obſerved, and taken on-board. 
Capt. Bowen determined to ſet the 
lead knight immediately on his na- 
tive land, and accordingly failed for 
Portſmouth, where they arrived on 
Saturday evening, May 5, 1798; and 
the next morning Sir Sydney, Mr. 
Wright, and the guide, ſet off for 
London, amidſt the acclamations of 
the inhabitants and ſeamen, who took 
the horſes from his chaſe, and drew 
him out-of the town in triumph. 

Sir Sydney Smith had been in con- 
finement rather more than two years, 
having been captured in April 1796. 
He is in good health, though thin and 
weakened by his impriſonment. 

The directory had refuſed every 
overture for the releaſe of Sir Sydney; 
unleſs 4000 French ſeamen were glwen 
in exchange. 3 

Captain Winthrop, of his majeſt)s 
ſhip Circe, arrived this day with a di- 
patch from captain Home Riggs Pop- 
ham, of his majeſty's ſhip Expedition, 
to Evan Nepean, eſq. ſecretary of the 
admiralty, of which the following 15 3 


COPY 
* 


Expedition, Oſtend Roads, 
May 20, 1798. 
Sir, L beg you will do me the honour 


to inform my lords commiſſioners 7 
the admiralty, that, in purſuance 
their orders of the 8th inſtant, I pro” 
ceeded to ſea the 14th, with the {hips 


| | :—Hecla Bomb; 
| and veſlels 3 | J. Oughtß⸗ 


4 
# 


| 


S 


Al 


J. Oughton ; Harpy, H. Bazeley ; 
Ariadne, J. Bradby ; Expedition, H 
Popham ; Minerva, J. M*Kellar ; Sa- 
vage, N. Thompſon ; Blazer, D. Bur- 
gels; Lion, S. Bevel; Circe, R. Win- 
throp; Veſtal, C. White ; Hebe, W. 
Birchall; Druid, C. Apthorpe ; Ter- 
rier, T. Lowen ; Veſuve, W. Elliott; 
Furnace, M. W. Suckling ; Champion, 
H.Raper; Dart,R.Raggett : Wolverene, 
L. M. Mortlock ; Craſh, B. M. Praed; 
Boxer, J. Gilbert; and Acute, J. 
Seaver ; having on-board the troops, 


under the command of major-general 


Coote, for the purpoſe of blowing up 
the baſon, gates, and ſluices, of the 
Bruges canal, and deſtroying the in- 
ternal navigation between Holland, 
Flanders, and France. On the 18th, 
P. M. I ſpoke the Fairy, when captain 
Horton told me he had taken a cutter 
from Fluſhing to Oſtend, and he under- 


ſtood from the people on-board, that 
the troops to be landed as faſt as poſ- 


ſible, without waiting for the regular 


the tranſport ſchuyts fitting at Fluſhing 
were to go round immediately by the 


canals to Dunkirk and Oftend ; and, 
troops were on ſhore before we were 


although it was impoſſible that any in- 


ſormation could give additional ſpirit 


to the troops forming this enterprize, 
or encreaſe the energy and exertion of 


the officers and ſeamen under my 


command, yet it convinced major- 
general Coote, and myſelf that it was 
of the greateſt importance not to loſe 
any time, but to attempt, even under 
an encreaſed degree of riſk, an object 


of ſuch magnitude as the one in queſ— 


wn; and, as the weather appeared 
more favourable than it had been, 1 
_ the ſignal for captain Bazely, in 
= Harpy, to go a-head, with the 
dels appointed to lie as beacons N. 
ehe the town of Oſtend, and for 
tain Bradby, in the Ariadne, to 
ep between the Expedition and 


+. that we might approach as 
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| Coote, that he had no doubt 
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near the coaſt as poſſible, without the 
chance of being diſcovered from the 
ſhore. At one A. M. we anchored ; 
ſoon afterwards the wind ſhifted to 
weſt, and threatened ſo much to blow, 
that the general and myſelf were deli- 
berating whether 1t would not be bet- 
ter to go to ſea and wait a more favour- 
able opportunity, when a boat from 
the Vigilant brought a veſſel alongſide 
which the had cut out from under the 
light-houſe battery ; and the informa- 
tion obtained from the perſons who 
were on-board her, under ſeparate 
examinations, ſo convinced us of the 
ſmall force at Oſtend, Newport, and 
Bruges, that major-general Coote beg- 
ged he might be landed to accomplith 
the great object of deſtroying the 
canals, even if the ſurf ſhould prevent 


his retreat being ſo ſucceſsful as he 
could with. I of courſe acceded to 


his ſpirited propoſitions, and ordered 


orders of debarkation. Many of the 


diſcovered ; and it was not till a quar- 
ter paſt four that the batteries opened 
on the ſhips, which was inſtantly re- 
turned in a moſt ſpirited manner by 
captain Mortlock, of the Wolverene, 


\ lieutenant Edmonds, of the Aſp, and 


lieutenant Norman, of the Biter. The 
Hecla and Tartarus bombs, very ſoon 
opened their mortars, and threw their 
ſhells with great quickneſs and prect- 
fron. The town was on fire ſeveral 
times, and much damage was done ta 
the ſhips in the baſon. By five o'clock 


all the troops ordered to land, except 


thoſe from the Minerva, were on- ſhore 
with their artillery, miners, wooden 
petards, tools, and gunpowder; and, 
before ſix o'clock I heard from —— 

low- 


ing 


4 Lun of AN - AM." 
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ing up the works, I now became very 


general, from the ſtate of the weather, 


and I ordered all the gun- boats that 
bad anchored to the eaſtward of the 
town, to get as near the ſhore as poſ- 
fible, to cover and aſſiſt the troops in 
their embarkation. The batteries at 
the town continued their fre on the 
Wolverene, Aſp, and Biter; and, as 
the Wolverene had received much 
damage, and the Aſp had been lying 


near four hours within 300 yards of 


the battery, I made their ſignal to 
move, and ſoon after directed the 
Dart, Harpy, and Kite, to take their 
ſtations, that the enemy might be pre- 
vented from turning their guns againſt 
our troops; but, it being low water, 
they could not get ſo near as their 
commanders withed. At half paſt 
nine the Minerva came in, and as I 
thought an additional number of troops 
would only add to the anxiety of the 
general, from the little probability of 
being able to embark them, I ſent 
captain Mackellar on- ſhore to report 
his arrival with four light companies of 
the guards. In his abſence colonel 
Ward, filled two flat boats with his 
_ officers and men, and was proceeding 
with every zeal to join the battalion 
of guards, without conſidering the 
danger he was expoſed to in croſſing 
the ſurf, when captain Bradby fortu- 
nately ſaw him, and advifed him to 
return immediately to his ſhip. At 
twenty minutes paſt ten, I had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing the exploſion take 
place; and ſoon after the troops aſ- 
ſembled on the ſand-hills near the 
ſhore; but the ſea ran ſo high that it 
was impoſſible to embark a ſingle man, 
therefore I could only make every ar- 
rangement againſt the wind moderat- 


ed; and this morning at day-light, 1 
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anxious for the ſituation of the major- | 


and, as I had no doubt the 


| 


I tranſmit you a liſt of killed and 


went on-ſhore, in the Kite, for the 
purpoſe of giving every aſſiſtance, but 
| had the mortification to ſee our army 
ſurrounded by the enemy's troops; 
general 
had capitulated, I ordered all the ſhips 
to anchor farther out, and I ſent in a 
flag of truce, by Colonel Boone of 
the guards, and Captain Brown of the 
Kite, with a letter to the commandant, 
a copy of which I incloſe for their 
lordſhips information. At ten this 
morning, the general's aid-de-camp, 
Captain Williamſon came on-board; 
and, though it was very painful to 
hear General Coote was wounded, 
after all his exertions, yet it was very 
ſatisfactory to learn that under many 
diſadvantageous circumſtances, and 
after performing a ſervice of ſuch con- 
ſequence to our country, the loſs, 
killed and wounded, was only between 
50 and 60 officers and privates; and 
that the general capitulated in con- 
ſequence of being ſurrounded by ſeve- 
ral thouſands of national troops. J 
incloſe, for their lordſhips information, 
a copy of ſuch minutes as were let 
me by Captain Williamſon, from which 
their lordſhips will ſee the ſluice-gates 
and works are completely deſtroyed, 
and ſeveral veſſels, intended for trai- 
ſports, burnt. - I this morning Jearnt 
that the canal was quite dry, and that 
the works deſtroyed yeſterday had 
taken the ſtates of Bruges five years to 
finiſh. Capt. Mackellar, with the of- 
ficers and men on-ſhore, were include 
in the capitulation : but I have not 
yet been able to collect an exact re- 
turn of the number of ſeamen taken. 


wounded on-board his majelty's * 
and have the honour to be, ſir, Je 


moſt obedient humble ſervant. 
- HoME Porna, 
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Jo the Officer commanding the Troops 
of the National Convention at Oftend. 


Expedition, Oſtend Roads, May 20. 


Sir, I have juſt heard with concern, 
that the Britiſh troops and ſeamen un- 


der the command of mayor-general | 
Coote, and captain Mackellar, of the | 


royal navy, have capitulated to the 


troops of the republic, and I truſt they 


will be treated with that attention 
which is due to officers and men exe- 
cyting the orders of their ſovereign. 
It has been the invariable rule of the 
Britiſh government to make the ſitua- 
tion of the priſoners as comfortable as 
poſſible; and, I am ſure, fir, in this 
Inſtance, you will do the ſame to the 
troops, &c. who have fallen into your 
hands. It will not be againſt any rule 
to exchange the priſoners immediately, 
but on the contrary, add to your name 
by marking it with humanity and li- 
berality ; and I give you my word the 
ſame number of troops, or other pri- 
ſoners, ſhall be inſtantly ſent from 
England to France, with ſuch officers 
as you ſhall name, or ſhall be named 
by the national convention, provided 
no public reaſon attaches againſt the 
releaſe of any particular perſon.—1 
have ſent the officers what things they 
Jett on-board the ſhip, and J am con- 
dent you will order them to be de- 
hyered as ſoon as poſſible. -I beg you 
will allow the officers-and men to write 
ens to England by this flag, as a 
ſatisfaction to their families, it being 
mpoſſible for me to know who have 
— or received wounds, which I 
* will be very inconſiderable, from 

e accounts which I have received 
* the ſhore. I beg your anſwer to 
ms letter without loſs of time ; and, 
confiding in your liberality towards 


ws troops under capitulation to you, 


— 


— 
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I have the honour to be, fir, your moſt. 
obedient humble ſervant, 
Home Pornan. 

[It is a little remarkable that cap- 
tain Popham ſhould not have ſtated 
whether the French commandant had 
returned an anſwer to his letter or 
not.] 


Extract from the minutes left on-board 


the Expedition by caplain Williamſon, 
aid-de-camp to general Coote, dated 


10 4. M. May 20, Oftend Roads. 


Sluice-gates deſtroyed in the moſt com- 
plete manner. Boats burnt, and-every 
thing done, and the troops ready to 
embark by twelve o'clock. When we 
found it impoſſible to embark, took the 
the ſtrongeſt poſition on the-ſand-hills, 
and about four in the morning were 
attacked by a column of 600 men to 
our left, an immenſe column in front, 
with cannon, and a very large column 
on the right. The general and troops 
would have all been off with the loſs 
of not more than three or four men if 
the wind had not come to the north- 
ward ſoon after we laaded, and made 
ſo high a ſea. - We have not been 
able to aſcertain the exact number of 
men killed and wounded, but it is 
ſuppoſed they amount to about fifty or 
ſixty. The officers killed and wound- 
ed are,'major-general Coote, wounded; 
colonel Hely, 11th regiment, killed; 
colonel Campbell, wounded ; captain 
Walker, royal artillery, wounded. 


A liſt of killed and wounded in his ma- 
Jeſty's ſhips and vefſels under the com- 
mand of Home Popham, esq. May 19, 
1798, Oftend Roads. 


Seamen, &c. of Woolverene—1 killed, 
10 wounded. 

23d regiment, on-board the Woolver- 
ene—1 killed, 5 wounded. 
3N Aſp— 
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Aſp—5 ſeamen killed, lieutenant Ed- 
monds wounded. 


Parliament-ftreet, May 22. 
A diſpatch, of which the fMowing 


is a copy, has this day been received 
by the right hon. Henry Dundas, one 
of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 


ſtate, from the lieut. colonel Warde, 


of the 1ſt regiment of guards, dated 
on-board the Expedition frigate, eight 
o'clock P. M. May 20. 

Sir, In conſequence of the Minerva 
frigate (on-board which were the four 
light-infantry companies of the 1ſt regi- 


ment of — having unfortun- 
| 


ately loſt her ſituation in the ſquadron 
under the command of captain Pop- 
ham, of the royal navy, during the 
night of the 18th inſtant, the command 
of the remainder of the troops, from 
that accident, has devolved upon me; 
and I have the honour to tranſmit to 
you the moſt correct account that I 
have been enabled to collect. ; 
Early on the morning of the 19th 
inſtant, the following troops, under 
the command of major-general Coote, 
viz. two companies of light infantry, 
Coldſtream guards; two ditto, ditto, 
3d guards; 11th regiment of foot ; 
23d and 49th flank companies, and fix 
pieces of ordnance ; diſembarked, and 
effected their landing, at three o'clock 
in the morning, to the eaſtward of 
Oſtend, and completed the object of 
the expedition, by burning a number 
of boats deſtined for the invaſion of 


England, and by ſo completely deſtroy- 


ing the locks and baſon- gates of the 
Bruges canal, that it was this morn— 
ing without a drop of water; and, as 
I underſtand, all the tranſports fitting 
_ Out at Fluſhing were intended to be 
brought to Oſtend and Dunkirk by the 


inland navigation, to avoid our cruizers, 


— 


—_ — 
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that arrangement will be defeated.— 
The troops had retreated, and were 
ready to re-embark, having effected 
their purpoſe with the loſs x; only one 
rank and file killed, and one ſeamen 
wounded, but found it impoſlible, from 
the wind having encreaſed, and the 
ſurf running ſo high as entirely to pre- 
vent thetr regaining the boats, upon 
which they took up a poſition on the 
ſand-hills above the beach, where they 
lay the whole of that day and night 
upon their arms. The enemy, taking 
advantage of the length of time and 
the night, collected in very great force, 
and ſoon after day-break this morning, 
attacked them on every ſide, when, 
after a moſt noble and gallant defence, 
Lam grieved to add, they were under 


the neceſſity of b. ge bated, 


great ſuperiority of numbers. 
I herewith encloſe a liſt of the killed 


| and wounded, and I have every reaſon 


to believe it correct: 
Lieutenant-colonel Hely, 11th foot, 
killed. [Colonel Hely was a gallant 
veteran of near 70 years of age. He 
was deſirous to retire and fell his com. 
miſſion for the benefit of his wife and 


| family, and 5000 guineas were actually 


lodged by a gentleman who was to be 
the purchaſer. ] 

Major-general Coote, wounded. 
Colonel Campbell, 3d guards, wound- 
ed. Major Donkin, 44th foot, wound-- 
ed. —Captain Walker, royal-artillery, 


wounded. And fixty rank and file 


killed and wounded. 
HENRT WARDE. 
Captain Caulfield, in the — 
loop, captured le Leopard, Frenc 
letter of. marque, of 12 ſix-pounders, 
14 ſwivels, and 100 men. —Captam 
Dacres, in the Aſtrea, has taken the 
Renommee French ſchooner private”, 


; A 
7 mne— and 54 men; 
of five nine-pounders, * 


moſt complete veſſel, her guns fitted 
on ſlides a-midſhip, ſo as to fight all 
on either ſide. And capt. Wollaſton, 
in the Cruizer ſloop, has captured le 
Chaſſeur Republican lugger, of four 
guns, aud 48 men. Le Dragon lug— 
er, in her company, threw her boat 
and other things overboard, and eſ- 
caped. 

A diſpatch from rear-admiral Har- 
vey, dated Fort Royal Bay, Martinique, | 
incloſed an account of the capture of | 
the Violetta French privateer ſloop of 
fix guns and 36 men, by the Amphi- 
write; and another privateer of four 
guns and 39 men, by the Garland ten- 
der of fix guns and 18 men. 

Likewiſe a letter from vice-admiral 
Kingſmill, dated at Cork, gave an ac- 
count of the following captures made 
by fir Thomas Williams, captain of 
the Endymion, viz. Le Ravanche, 
French ſchooner privateer, of 12 braſs 
ſix-pounders and 88 men; coppered, 
victualled and ſtored for three months 
cruize, out 21 days, had taken no- 
thing. Le Brutus, French lugger pri- 
vateer, of fix ſix-pounders and 50 men, 
fitted for two months cruize, out 15 | 
days, and had taken two neutral ſhips. | 
The St. Antonia, Spaniſh ſchooner, | 
pierced for 16 guns, had fix fix-poun- | 
ders only mounted, laſt from the Ha- 
vannah, and charged with diſpatches | 
from thence and South America, for | 

| 
| 


Spain; the diſpatches were thrown 
overboard, attached to one of the veſ- 
ſel's anchors, but were recovered by 
the Endymion's boat. Les Huit Amis, 
French ſhip privateer, of 20 ſix-poun- 
ders and 160 men, entirely new, built 
for the purpoſe of a ſhip of war, and 
never before at ſea; fitted, victualled, 
and ſtored, in the moſt complete man- 
ner, for four months cruize ; out 20 


— — — 
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His majeſty's ſloop Hawke, captain 
Rotherham, captured, the 15th of 
March, off Grenada, and ſent into 
that iſland, le Furet French privateer 
ſchooner; belonging to Guadaloupe, 
of two guns and 27 men: and his ma- 
jeſty's thip Lapwing, captain Harvey, 
captured, the 31ſt Feb. off St. Bartho- 
lomew's, and ſent into Martinique, le 
Hardi French privateer ſchooner, be- 
longing to Guadaloupe, of four guns 
and 47 men; they had both been out 
ſome time, but had not made any cap- 
tures. His majeſty's ſhip la Concorde, 
captain Barton, captured, the 1ſt of 
April, to windward of Montſerrat, la 
Roſiere French privateer ſchooner, of 
two guns and 15 men, which he ſent 
into St. Chriſtopher's : ſhe had been 
out but one day, and had not captured 
any thing. 

Sir Francis Laforey, captain of his 
majeſty's ſhip Hydra, had a very gal- 
lant action with the French frigate la 
Confiante, and Veſuve, a corvette, 
both of which were forced on-ſhore, 
together with a cutter that accom- 
panied them. 

Captain Briſac, on the 1ſt of June, 
in his majeſty's ſhip Iris, after a chaſe 
of ſix hours, captured the Leger French 
lugger privateer, carrying four 4-poun- 
der guns. She had the temerity to fire 
on the Iris, when her captain and crew 
eſcaped on ſhore in fiſhing-boats, 
about three leagues eaſtward of the 
Scaw. It appeared from the papers 


| found on-board, that ſhe was com- 


manded by a monfieur Lallemand, 
with a crew of 35 men, and had 
captured three veſſels which were ſent 
into Norway. 

Captain Digby, of the Aurora, hav- 
ing convoyed the Newfoundland fleet 
ſafe to the weſtward, on his return 


captured the Spaniſh brig El Recovilo, 


of 


3 N2 | 
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of ſix guns, from the Havanna, with 
government diſpatches. Capt. Dick- 
enſon, of his majeſty's ſloop the Victo— 
rious, (ailing to leeward of Guadaloupe, 
with the trading ſhips from Trinidad 
to St. Kitts, ſew two Erench privateers 
to windward, who bore down with an 
intention of ' boarding him; one was a 


{chooner of 12 guns and 80 men, the 


other a ſloop of ſix guns and 51 men; 
the ſloop ſoon ſtruck as he was near 
ſinking, and proved to be the Brutus, 
commanded by citizen Rouſel, out ten 
days from Guadaloupe, but had taken 
nothing, four of her crew were killed 
and four wounded. The ſchooner 
eſcaped though much damaged, as 
captain Dickenſon did not think it 
prudent to chaſe far from the convoy. 
Captain Warren, in his majeſty's floop 
the Scourge, chaſed on-ſhore at Saint 
Martin's, a French privateer, of 14 
guns; the crew ſet her on fire and 
eſcaped on-ſhore, when ſhe blew up 
before boats from the Scourge could 
get to her, and was conſequently de- 
ſtroyed. Eight other privateers fitted 
out from Guadaloupe and Porto. Rico, 
were captured by different ſhips of the 
ſquadron in the Weſt Indies, com- 
manded by rear-admiral Harvey. 
Captain fir Thomas Williams, of 
the Endymion, when cruizing with 
his ſquadron at the entrance of St. 
George's channel, was informed on the 
19th of June, that the king's forces 
were to commence an atkack on the 
Iriſh rebels, at Wexford, and imme- 
diately proceeded off that harbour, 
in the Endymion with the Phoenix, 
Glenmore, Melampus, Unicorn, and 
five cutters, which. he had colleded. 
Lieutenant Carpenter, ſenior officer of 
the Endymion, was immediately dif- 
patched, in command of the cutters 
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with carronades in their prows, to 
blockade the inner part of the harbour 
and prevent the rebel armed veſſels 
from eſcaping with others, of which 
they were in poſſeſſion, amounting to 
40 or 50 fail. , 
On the 21ſt of June, he was joined 
by the Chapman and Weaſle ſloops, 
which took leſs draught of water, and 
anchored nearer than the frigates could 
venture to approach, which gave more 
effectual protection to the cutters and 
launches, deſtined to attack the har- 
bour and a fort at the entrance of it, 
which fired on them. Captain Keen, 
of the Chapman, arriving, was directed 
to conduct the operations of the cut- 
ters and launches, and endeavour to 
take poſſeſſion of the harbour and fort; 
The tide being low, and the wind out 
of the harbour, neither of the ſloops 
could get in, but, the launches pro- 
ceeded to attack the fort; which they 
ſoon carried; more than 200 of the 
rebels precipitately retreating from it, 
left behind their colours flying, and 
3 ſix- pounder guns. The launces then 
proceeded up the harbour,. and upon 
their arrival at the town, had the plea- 
ſure to find the King's troops juſt en- 
tering it, having entirely defeated the 
rebels in two ſeparate engagements, | 
who were flying in all directions. dir 
Thomas was happy to find that his ap- 
pearance off Wexford, at that critical 
time, had been of great ſervice, and con- 
tributed much to check the horrid bar- 
barities committed in that part of the 
country; and there being a number of 
ſmall veſſels and boats, belonging to 
the rebels, along the coaſt, in which 
ſome fugitives might eſcape, he order- 
ed out boats from the ſquadron which 
deſtroyed about 100 of them; in ſome 
of theſe pikes were found concealed. 


and ſhips launches, manned, and armed] On the 3 Iſt of June, Capt. Halte 
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of the Phœnix, took the Caroline 
French privateer, and recaptured the 
Henry, of Liverpool, her prize. The 
Caroline was à very fine ſhip, cop— 
ered, and a fleet ſailer, of 20 guns, 
12 and 6 pounders, but moſt of them 
thrown overboard in the chaſe ; her 
crew conſiſted of 105 men, out ten 
days from Nantz, and had captured a 
Daniſh ſhip, beſide the Henry, a 
valuable ſhip, bound to Jamaica. 
Captain Hood, of his Majeſty's ſloop, 
the Hound, on the 14th of June. cap- 
tured the Dutch lugger, Sea-hound, 
of 14 guns; and a ſquadron under 
fir Hyde Parker, captured four French 
privateers, mounting 24 guns, among 
them in the Weſt-Indies, where lieut. 
Roſs, of his majeſty's- ſchooner, .Re- 
covery, captured Le Revanche, aFrench 
privateer of 12 guns, and 45 men, after 
engaging her moſt. of an hour. She 
belonged to Cape Francois, and had 
taken ten veſſels that cruize, and nine- 
teen the preceding one; was com— 
manded by Antoine Martin, he 
ſhortened. ſail, and hove too for en- 
gaging lieutenant Roſs, who had the 
weather gage, and ſtood on, to within 
piſtol ſhot, before. the firing commenc- 
ed. The enemy had three men killed, 
and nine wounded ; but bis majeſty's 
ſchooner had received little hurt, either 
in her; hull, or ſmall crew, conſiſting 
moſtly. of unexperienced boys, and 
lads; but theſe. diſplayed the utmoſt 
chearfulneſs and intrepidity during 
the action. The lieutenant alſo cap- 
tured the. French privateer ſcooner, 
L'Incredule, with 2 long 6 pounder 
guns, and 4 ſwivels, manned with 
tbirty- three men. : 

His majeſty's ſhip the Shannon, cap- 
tured and ſent into Cork La Julie, a 

e French privateer, of 18 guns, and 
120 men, had failed from Naatz, but 
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| laſt from Corunna ten days, quite a 
new ſhip, copper bottomed, a re- 


tured La Zinodone, French privateer, 
of 10 guns, and 61 men, out from 
Carthagena ten days, but had taken 
nothing. The Indiſpenſible, letter of 
marque, captured a Spaniſh letter of 


laden with tallow, hides and herb tea, 


yalue eſtimated at 10,000 ſterling. 


ing, under his command, the Pique 


a French. frigate, off the Saints, at 
eleven at night. The Pique brought 
her to action, and continued a running 


at that inſtant land was ſeen near 
point dela Franche, on the Jaſon's 
larboard bow, and before, the ſhip 
could anſwer her helm, ſhe grounded 


taken, ground alſo, Unfortunately, as 


who failed not to take an advantage 
fire. was kept up from the guns abatt, 


her ſtrike at laſt: ſhe was commanded 
by captain Brejot, had 42 guns, 18 
and 9 pounders, with .carronades, and 


cluding troops ; ſhe ſailed from the 
Iſle of France, and was bound to 
L'Orient. In the early part of the 
fight captain Stirling was wounded, 
and obliged to leave the deck ; but 
the ſervice did not ſuffer by his abſence, 
for Mr. Charles Inglis, to whom. the 
Captain profeſſed great obligations, 


continued the action as his firſt lieu- 
tenant, 


markable fine veſſel, and a prime failer. 
Captain Luke, of the Caroline, cap- 


marque, of. 12 guns, and 32. men, 
bound from Monte Video to Lima, 
Captain Stirling, of the Jaſon, hav- . 


and Meremaid, gave chaſe to-La Seine, 


fight, till the Jaſon hove between them; 


cloſe to the enemy's Ps which had. 


| 


the tide roſe, the Jaſon hung only for- 
ward, and therefore ſwung with her 
ſtern cloſe to the enemy's broad-fide, 
of that polition ; but a well directed 


and as ſhe was before diſmaſted, made 


had 600“ men then on-board, in- 


170 


tenant, with great bravery, ſkill, and 
the utmoſt exertion. 

Captain. Stirling then gave an ac- 
count of the loſs of his majeſty's ſhip 
the Pique, whoſe officers and crew 
deſerved a better fate. Capt. Milne 
had led her to action in an officer like 
manner, and the main-top-maſt being 
carried away, he was obliged to drop 
aſtern ; but, endeavouring with ardour 


to renew the action when the Jaſon 


was aground, he did not hear captain 
Stirling, who hailed him to drop his 
anchor, ſo that his ſhip alſo grounded 
on the off-fide of the Jaſon, near 
enough to receive the enemy's ſhot 
over her, and yet very awkwardly 
ſituàted for returning her fire. In the 
morning, every effort was made to get 
the ſhips off, and the Jaſon was extri- 
cated, but the Pique being bulged, 
captain Milne was ordered to deſtroy 
her, and 'exert the beſt of his ability 
to ſave the prize, which he effected 
with great difficulty, getting her afloat 


in the evening of July 1ſt, the day 


after the action; but her guns and 
heavy- materials were thrown over- 
board to Irghten her. 

The carnage on board the Seine, 
was, indeed, very dreadful, for being 
full of men, ſhe had 170 killed, and 
about 100 wounded, many of them 
mortally. The Jaſon had lieuteant 
Robotier, a corporal of marines, and 
5 ſeamen killed. Captain Stirling, 
Meſſ. Bedford, Luſcomb, and 9 ſea- 
men wounded. The Pique had 1 ſea- 
man killed, 4 ſeamen and 4 marines 
wounded. 

Every effort was made on board of 


the Meremaid to come up, but, during 


the long chaſe, ſhe fell too much be- 
hind ; yet ſhe was fortunately of great 
ſervice in getting the Jaſon afloat, as 
that was the only poſſible means to 
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| Merchant from New-Y ork, to Briſtol, 


ſave her, the Pique's officers and men 
went on board of the prize, and by 
that time the ' ſhips were well afloat 
Captain Stopford was ſeen in the offins 
and ordered them in by -fignal, which 
would enable them to refit, 
Vice-admiral Vandeput, commander 
in chief of his majeſty's ſhips at 
Hallifax, put to ſea in the Aſia, with his 
ſquadron, the Hind, one of them, 
captured, La Amiable Juana, Spaniſh 
privateer of 6 guns, and 46 men, 
'The Reſolution; after a chaſe of 15 
hours, took a French ſchooner priya- 
teer from Curagoa, of 4 guns, and 35 
men, which had taken ſome time be- 
fore, an American veſſel belonging to 
Baltimore. The Thetis captured the 
Revenge, a French privateer, of 14 
guns, and 84 men, which had taken 
no prize. The Thetis alſo took a 
French privateer, of 6 guns, and ſent 
her to New Providence. The Rover, on 
her paſſage to Bermuda, captured a 
French ſloop privateer, of 14 guns, 
57 men, which ſloop had taken three 
American ſhips, being the Thomas 
from Liverpool, to Philadelphia ; the 


and the Diana from New-York, to 
Demarara. 

Captain Digby, of the Aurora, an 
active and deſerving young officer, on 
the 16th of June, deſtroyed two Spaniſh 
veſſels in Curonas-bay. On the 19th, 
he chaſed an hoſtile ſhip of force, with 
five merchant brigs, and drove two of 
the brigs on ſhore in the harbour 0 
Cedoira, and filenced the guns of the 
Fort. He chaſed a cutter on the 20th, 
and a lugger on the 21ſt; which laſt 
proved to be a Guernſey-man, and 
made him chaſe far into the bay. On 
the 22d, he chafed a large French 

rivateer, of 20 guns, but ſhe hauled 
in for land, and anchored in an open” 


ing 
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ing under a fort, he gave ber ſome 
broad-ſides, which ſhot away her cables 
and maſts, while. the ſea made a fair 
aſſage over her, when the Aurora 
cleared the land, the fort firing with- 
out effect, and on the evening of the 
24th, he deſtroyed a coaſting veſſel in 
an inlet, called Fins. 

Captain Foote, of the Seahorſe, on 
the 27th of June in the morning, cap- 
tured the Senſible, a French frigate, 
of 36 guns, 12 pounders, and 300 men, 
after a chaſe of twelve hours, and a 
cloſe action of eight minutes; ſhe was 
commanded. by Monſieur Bourde, 
capitaine de vaiſſeau, new coppered, 
copper faſtened, and had a thorough 
repair at Toulon, two months before. 
The Seahorſe had a ſeamen and a 
drummer killed, and Mr. Wilmott, the 
firſt lieutenant wounded, who had been 
in nine actions before, and received 
eight wounds beſide; the lieutenant, 
13 ſeamen, 1 corporal and a private 
of the marines were wounded. The 
French frigate had 18 killed, her Cap- 
tain, his ſecond in command, and 35 
men wounded. Three French priva- 
teers were captured by rear-admiral 
Harvey's cruizers, at the Leeward 
Iſlands, in June, all belonging to 
Guadaloupe, their names and force 
were the Annibal brig, of 14 guns, and 
97 men, taken by the Matilda, captain 
Milford, to windward of Antigua ; the 
Intrepid loop, of 10 guns, and 58 
men, captured by the Lapwing, capt. 
Corvey, off Saint-Bartholomew's, and 
the La Mort ſcooner, of 4 guns, and 
36 men, taken off Dominica, by lieut. 
John Williams in the Charlotte, armed 
loop. Captain Hall, in his majeſty's 
loop, the Lynx, on the 13th of June, 
captured the French ſchooner priva- 
teer, La Iſabelle, of 2 guns, and 30 
men; and on the 27th, he took the 


| 
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French brig privateer, La Mentor, of 
14 ſix pounders, and 79 men. Both 
theſe privateers were from Porto Rico, 


bound to the coaſt of America, on a 


cruize. On the 10th of July, he re— 
captured the American ſhip, Liberty, 
from Philadelphia, bound to Liver- 
pool, but had been taken fix days 
before, a few hours after- clearing out 
of the river Delaware. 

Sir Charles Hamilton, captain of the 
Melpomene, being with his ſhip off 
Aberac, determined to attack the port 
of Corigivu, where a national brig 
and ſeveral veſſels were at anchor; and 
on the 3d of Auguſt, the boats of the 
Melpomene and Childers ſloop were 
manned, and diſpatched at ten that 
night, under the command and direc- 
tion of lieutenant Shortland, who pro- 
ceeded in a moſt judicious manner to 
the attack, which commenced at three 
in the morning ; a heavy rain, vivid 
lightning and frequent ſqualls very 
much favoured the execution of his 
delign.. The brig was boarded in dif- 
ferent places,. nearly at the ſame in- 
ſtant, and her crew overpowered, but 
with more reſiſtance that ſuch a com- 
plete ſurprize gave reaſon to expect, 
inſomuch, that the torts which guarded 
the inlet were alarmed, and the wind 
blowing directly into the paſſage out, 
the merchant veſſels became no longer 
objects of acquiſition, and the intricacy 
of the channel made it doubtful if 
the corvette which was ſeized could 
be brought out. The attempt, how- 
ever was made, and after working 
againtt the wind for two hours, under 
a heavy fire from the forts, the prize 
was ſecured, and appeared to be the 
Aventurier, of 12 four pounder guns, 


and 79 men, commanded by Rafty, 


lieutenant de Vaifſeau, Captain 


O'Bryan, who covered the boats, gave 
all 


172 
all the aſſiſtance poſſible, not without 
ſome riſque from the badneſs of the 
night, and danger of the coaſt. Their 
loſs was one man killed, and one 
miſting. Mr. Froſt, midſhipman, and 
three ſailors wounded. The French 
had ſixteen wounded, and ſeveral mor- 
tally. 

Sir Edward Pelew;in the Indefatiga- 
ble, fell in with a French ſhip priva- 
teer, at day light, on the 4th of 
Auguſt, on her return from a cruize, 
in company with the Canada, her 
prize, John Sewell, maſter, from Ja- 
maica, to London, but laſt from 
Charleſtown, laden with ſugar, rum 
and coffee. Theſe veſſels ſeparated 
upon different courſes, and the priva- 
teer led the Indefatigable a circular 
chaſe of 32 hours, until they came in 
ſight of Bayone, when ſhe was cap— 

tured, and was found to be L'Hereux, 
of 16 guns, and 112 men. The 
Canada then appearing, was ſo near 
Bayone, that after exchanging of pri- 
ſoners, ſhe was driven on ſhore, where 
her cargo at leaſt muſt have been de- 
ſtroyed, as the ſea ran very high, and 
the wind right on ſhore. The priva- 
teer was a handſome ſhip, coppered, 
quite new, and in every reſpett fit for 
his majeſty's ſervice ; ſhe had taken 
beſide the Canada, the Zephyr brig 


privateer, from Jerſy, of 8 guns, and 


30 men. The Dartmouth lugger pri- 
vateer, of 6 guns, and 26 men, from 
Guernſey, and the American ſhip Al- 
liance, from New-Y ork, with tobacco 
for Liverpool. 

We have carried on this narrative of 
captures into Auguſt 1798, on the firſt 
of which month, Admiral, now de- 
ſervedly created lord Nelſon, totally 
defeated the French fleet, in Aboukir- 
bay, at the mouth of the Nile, for 


although the French gen. Buonaparte | 


\ 


—_ 


| Turks wiſh ſhips may be loſt for — | 
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had diſembarked his army, and tak 
Alexandria, the harbour there was not 
proper for the reception of the French 
Heer, as may appear 'from the follow. 
ing account of that city and its port: 
Allexandria, in Egypt, has a ſtrange 
and ſtrong appearance at the firſt fight, 
the buildings looking with the appear: 
ance of new ſtone, in fortified places, 
much alike in conſtruction. The pon- 
derous ruins of the old city, built by 
Alexander's order, are at the one end, 
and a very extenſive caſtle at the other. 
The top of Pompey's grand pillar is 
ſeen elevated on high, between them. 
The ſhore being very ſandy and level 
with the ſea ; nothing of the beach i 
ſeen till veſſels are almoſt in the har. 
bour, where their lying is very pre- 
carious, the port being little ſheltered, 
and very rocky in the bottom, inſo— 
much that it is neceſſary to under 
run every cable, and to anchor, or 
rather moor oppoſite to the caſtle, 
with two anchors a-head, and two 


a-ſtern ; the cables veered out, and 


laſhed to others, as far as they are 
carried, with a buoy to every laſhing. 
Thus, the cables croſs each other like 
net-work, and would employ one {hips 
company two days at leaſt to anchor; 
but it is a rule obſerved by ſhips moor- 
ed thus in the harbour, to. ſend as 
many men as can be ſpared to afliſta 
veſſel coming to the harbour. This 
is ſo much expoſed, and the ſwell at 
times ſo great, that the ſhips accaſion- 
ally ſtrike lower yards, and top mats; 
and if one anchor draws home; there 
are often ten or more follow, they are 
ſo connected with each other, and the 
only chance in that caſe for ſhip and 
cargo, is to cut the cables and run to 
ſea, No boats are ſuffered to come 
off, or land at ſuch a time, as the 


ſake 


ſake of plunder, water is ſcarce, and 
-yurchaſed dear, being ſometimes mixed 
with ſalt water to increaſe the profits. 
The Alexandrians are reckoned to be 
a thieviſh ſet of people, and their har- 
bour as bad as any one in the Mediter- 
ranean, although numbers of veſſels 
from different nations trade thither. 

Arnaud, the celebrated naturaliſt, 
who was taken on board the Senſible 
with general D“ Hilliers, being aſked if 
he knew the object of Buonaparte's ex- 
edition, anſwered, That he had been 
on board of the ſame ſhip with that 
general, and very frequently in his 
{tate-cabin, but never gained any cer- 
tain information on the ſubject. The 
general he added, was accuſtomed to 
amuſe himſelf with the credulity of 
ſuch as preſumed to queſtion him upon 
that ſubject, by exhibiting ſome ideal 
plan of what he had in view, and the 
next day would ralley them on believ- 
ing the tales he had narrated the day 
before. 
this conduct, as it put an end to all 
farther 3 In conſequence of 
this conduct, Buonaparte was enabled 
to evade ſo long the purſuit of our 
fleet, to the great diſappointment of 
admiral Nelſon, whoſe conduct and 
perſeverance to the attainment of his 
Withes, in the entire deſtruction of Buo- 
naparte's fleet, deſerve a particular nar- 
rative, for the glorious victory atchieved 
by rear-admiral Sir Horatio Nelſon, off 
themouthof the Nile, on the 1ſt and 2d 
of Auguſt laſt, has received, and muſt 
ever continue to receive, the warmeſt 
tribute of admiration and applauſe. It 
has not only filled every Britiſh boſom 
with the proudeſt exultation, but fo- 
reign nations have participated in our 
feelings, and have hailed the Britiſh 
If” (008 as the hero and ſaviour of 
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| Europe. No naval, or perhaps any 
other battle, ancient or modern, ever 
had ſo much dependant upon its con- 
„ which have 
even ſurpaſſed the anticipations of the 
moſt experienced ſtateſmen and pro- 
foundeſt politicians in Europe; and no 
battle that ever was fought, was per- 
haps conducted, in its progreſs, with 
ſo much judgment, or conteſted, to its 
iſſue, with ſo much ardent and perſe— 
vering courage. 

The account of the general reſult of 
this action, even the beſt hiſtorians that 
ſhall hereafter record it, will be proud 
to borrow from the ſimple and eloquent 
letter of the admiral himſelf: but in 
every tranſaction of the kind, after the 
firſt tumult of national exultation ſhall 
have in ſome degree ſubſided, a thou- 
ſand circumſtances remain to be ſup- 
plied for the ſatisfaction of the enquir- 
ing mind, and which are eſſential to 
gain a juſt and perfect impreſſion of 
the actual merit of the great ſervices 
which have been performed. The he- 
ro, like every other man, is beſt known 
and remembered by minute traits of 
character. Great and briliant events 
dazzle and aſtoniſn, while the delibe- 
rations and turns of mind in a great 
man, that produce ſuch events, attract 
our attention, awaken all our admira- 
tion, and permanently fix our eſteem. 

To ſupply what the Britiſh nation 
have long anxiouſly wiſhed for, an au- 
thentic detail of all the operations of 
the Britiſh ſquadron, previous to the 
battle, and o its particular conduct in 
the grand crifis which enſued, we are 
happy that we can now preſent a nar- 
rative, at once minutely circumſtantial 


and ſtudiouſly accurate. 
Sir Horatio Nelſon had been detach- 


ed by earl St. Vincent into the Medi- 
3 terranean 
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terranean with the Vanguard of 74 
guns, the rear admiral's flag-ſhip, the 
Orion, and Alexander, of 74 guns 
each, the Emerald and Terpſichore fri— 
gates, and La Bonne Citoyenne ſloop 
of war. 

Nothing material occurred from the 
ſquadron from the day it ſailed from 
Gibraltar, which was on the 9th of 
May, till the 22d, when, being in 
the Gulph of Lyons, at two A. M. a 
moſt violent ſquall of wind took the 
Vanguard, which carried away her 
topriiaſts, and at laſt her foremaſt. The 
other ſhips experienced the fury of the 
gale, but not in the ſame degree as the 
Vanguard, a ſtronger vein of the tem- 
peſt having taken that ſhip. The three 
line of battle ſhips loſt ſight of the fri- 
gates on the ſame day, and at the mo- 
ment of the misfortune which befel 
the Vanguard, the Britiſh ſquadron 
was not many leagues diſtant from the 
French fleet, under Buonaparte, which 
had on that very day ſet fail from Tou- 
Jon. N 
The ſquadron bore up for Sardinia, 
the Alexandria taking the Vanguard 
in tow, and the Orion looking out a 
head to endeavour to get a pilot, for 
the purpoſe of gaining St. Pierre's 
Road. | 

On the 24th, with very great difh- 
culty they reached that anchorage, 
where they were in hopes of meeting 
with a friendly reception, which their 
diſtreſſes feemed to demand from a 
neutral power; the governor of St. 
Pierre, however, had orders from the 
French not to admit any Britiſh ſhip; 
their utmoſt hoſtility could not pre- 
vent them from anchoring in the Road. 
— The refources which Britiſh ſeamen 
always have within themſelves, availed 
them much upon this occaſion. Cap- 
tain Berry, with the very able aſſiſtance | 
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orders to the admiral, and who brought 


captain Troubridge had been detached 


he received from fir James Saumarez 
and captain Ball, was enabled with 
great expedition to equip the Van- 
guard with a jury foremaſt, jury main 
and mizen topmaſts, and to fiſh the 
bowſprit, which was ſprung in many 
places; and on the fourth day from 
anchoring in St. Pierre's Road, they 
again put to fea with top-gallant yards 
acroſs. | | 

It is proper here to obſerve, that al. 
though the governor of St. Pierre, in 
conſequence of peremptory orders from 
the French, denied them a public re- 
ception, he yet privately acted in a 
friendly manner, giving them in an 
underhand way every aſſiſtance in his 
power. 

The admiral, eager to execute the 
orders which he had received, did not 
think of ſailing to Naples, or any other 
port where he could have received the 
moſt open and friendly aſſiſtance, in 
getting the ſhip properly refitted, which 
her condition evidently required, but 
immediately ſteered for his appointed 
rendezyous ; nor did he ever expreſs. 
the ſmalleſt intention of ſhiſting his 
flag to either of the other ſhips, which 
to many officers the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of his own ſhip might have. 
ſeemed to render deſirable. —The ad- 
miral and officers of the Vanguard. in- 
deed had the happineſs to find that the 
ſhip ſailed and worked as well as the 
other ſhips, notwithitanding her appa- 
rently crippled condition. 

The ſpuadron reached the rendez- 
vous on the 4th of June, and on the 
following day was joined. by La Mutine, 
captain Hardy, who was charged with 


the highly acceptable intelligence, that 


with ten ſail, of the line, and a 50 gun 


ſhip, to reinforce them. This intell- 
| gence 
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gence was received with univerſal joy 
throughout their little ſquadron ; and 
the admiral obſerved to captain Berry, 
that he would then be a match for any 
hoſtile fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
his only delire would be to encounter 
one. | 
June 6th, The ſquadron was ſpread, 
anxiouſly looking out tor the expected 
reinforcement. By a veſſe] ſpoken 
with on that day, they were informed 
that ſeveral ſail. then in fight were 
Spaniſh ſhips richly laden; but prize 
money was not the object of the ad- 
miral; all ſelfiſh conſiderations were 
abſorbed in his great mind by that of 
the honour and intereſts of his country, 
and his attention and anxiety were 
lolely engroſſed by his deſire to meet 
his promiſed reinforcement, that he 
might purſue the enemy, of the ſailing 
of whom from Toulon he had certain 
intelligence. The Alexander being on 
the look out, ſtopped one of theſe 
ſhips; finding ſhe had on board eighty 
or ninety prieſts, driven by the French 
perſecutions and cruelties from Rome, 
he thought it would be an a& of huma- 
nity to permit the ſhip to purſue her 
voyage: and he accordingly releaſed 
her, and rejoined the admiral, bring- 
ing with him a few volunteers from the 
Spaniſh veſſel, chiefly Genoeſe, who 
were geſirous of the honour of ſerving 
in the Britiſh fleet, expreſſing at the 
lame time their deteſtation and reſent- 
ment at the ill uſage which they had 
experienced from the French. 

On the 8th at noon, they had the 
appineſs to diſcover from the maſt 


ead ten ſail, and it was not long be- 


fore they recognized them to be Britiſh 
thips of war, 
cloſe line of battle, with all ſails ſet. 
_— lignals were exchanged, and 
ore ſunſet the ſo much wiſhed for 


ſtanding upon a wind in 


| 
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junction was formed, an event which 
was certainly facilitated by. the great 
profeſſional ability, judgment, and zeal 
of captain Troubridge. - | 
The admiral had received no inſtruc- 
tions what courſe he was now to ſteer, 
and no certain information reſpecting 
the deſtination of the enemy's fleet ; 
he was left, therefore, entirely to his 
own judgment. He had the happineſs, 
however, to find, that to the captains 
of his ſquadron he had no neceſſity to 
give directions for being in conſtant 
readineſs for battle. On this point 
their zeal anticipated his utmoſt wiſhes, 
for the decks — all the ſhips were kept 
perfectly clear night and day, and 
every man was ready to {tart to his poſt 
at a moment's notice. It was a great 
ſatisfaction to him, likewiſe, to per- 
ceive that the men of all the ſhips were 
daily exerciſed at the great guns and 
ſmall arms, and that every thing was 
in the beſt ſtate of preparation for 
actual ſervice. | 
The admiral knew that the enemy 
had ſailed with a N. W. wind, which 
naturally led him to conclude that 
their courſe was up the Mediterranean. 
He ſent Le Mutine to Civita Vecchia, 
and along the Roman coaſt, to gain 
intelligence, and ſteered with the Heet 
for Corſica, which he reached on the 
12th of June. Several veſſels had been 
ſpoken with on the paſſage thither, 
but no intelligence whatever had been 
obtained from them. He continued 
his courſe on the 13th between Corſica 
and Elba, and between Planoſa and 
Elba, through the latter of which paſ- 
ſages large ſhips or fleets had not been 
accuſtomed to paſs. They made the 
Roman coaſt, and were rejoined by La 
Mutine, without gaining any intelli- 
gence, notwithſtanding the active ex- 
ertions of captain Hardy. The Admi- 
302 ral 
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ral now determined to ſteer towards 
Naples, in the hope of ſome ſatisfac-— 


tory information. It had been reported 
that the plundering of Algiers was the 
object of the French armament ; but 
this account was too vague to warrant 
the admiral in implicitly adopting it. 
They ſaw Mount Veſuvius on the 16th, 
and detached captain Troubridge, in 
La Mutine, to obtain what information 
he could from fir William Hamilton, 
He returned with a report only, that 
the enemy were gone towards Malta. 
The admiral now lamented that even 
a day had been loſt by viſiting the Bay 
of Naples, and determined, by the 
ſhorteſt cut, to make the Faro di Meſ- 


ſina, which the fleet paſſed through on 


the 20th, with a fair wind. The joy 
with which the Sicilians hailed the 
ſquadron, when it was diſcovered by 
them to be Britiſh, gave the moſt ſin- 
cere ſatisfaction to every one on board 
of it. A vaſt number of boats came 
off, and rowed round it with the loud- 
eſt congratulations, and the ſincereſt 
exultation, as they had been appre- 
henſive that the French fleet was de- 
ſtined to act againſt them after the 
capture of Malta. Here they gained 
— from the Britiſh counſul, 
that Malta had actually ſurrendered. 
They had now hopes of being able to 
attack the enemy's fleet at Goza, 
where it was reported they were an- 
chored, and the admiral immediately 
formed a plan for that purpeſe. 

They were now ſteering with a preſs 
of ſail for Malta, with a freſh breeze 
at N. W. On the 22d of June, La 
Mutine, at day-light in the morning, 
ſpoke a Genoeſe brig from Malta, 
which gave intelligence that the French 
had ſailed from thence on the 18th, 
with a freſh gale at N. W. The ad- 
miral was not long in determining 


| 


| 


they began to run ſhort. 
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what courſe he ſhould take, and made 
the ſignal to bear up and ſteer to the 


8. E. with all poſſible fail. At this 


time he had no certain means of al. 
certaining that the enemy were not 
bound up the Adriatic. | 
From the day they bore up, till 29th 
of June, only three veſſels were ſpoken 


with, two of which had come from 


Alexandria, and had not ſeen any thing 
of the enemy's fleet; the other had 
come from the Archipelago, and had 
likewiſe ſeen nothing of them. This 
day they ſaw the Pharos Tower of 
Alexandria, and continued nearing the 
land with a preſs of fail, till they had 
a diſtinct view of both harbours; and, 
to their general ſurprize and diſappoint- 
ment, they ſaw not a French ſhip in 
either. La Mutine communicated with 
the governor of Alexandria, who was 
as much ſurprized at ſeeing a Britiſh 
ſquadron there, as he was at the intel- 
ligence that a French fleet was proba- 
bly on its paſſage thither. 

It now became a ſubject of deep and 
anxious deliberation with the admiral 
what could poſſibly have been the 
courſe of the enemy, and what their 
ultimate deſtination. His anxious and 
active mind, however, would not per- 
mit him to reſt a moment in the ſame 
place, he therefore ſhaped his courſe to 
the northward, for the coaſt of Cara- 
manea, to reach as quickly as poſſible 
ſome quarter where information could 
moſt probably be obtained, as well as. 
to ſupply his ſhips with water, of which 

On the 4th of July, they made the 
coaſt of Caramanea; ſteering along the 
ſouth fide of Candia, carrying 4 preſs 
of ſail both night and day with a = 
trary wind, on the 18th, they ſaw , 0 
iſland of Sicily, when the admiral de- 
termined to enter the port of Syrah 


was acquainted but by the {kill and 
judgment of the officers, every ſhip 
ſafely got in, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to get in water, &c. with all 
poſſible expedition. This was the firſt 
opportunity that the Vanguard had had 
of receiving water on board from the 
6th of May, ſo that not only the ſtock 
of that ſhip, but of ſeveral others of the 
ſquadron, was very nearly exhauſted. 
Although there was no proper or re- 
gular watering place, yet the great 
exertion; of the officers and men ena- 
bled them to complete this neceſſary 
ſervice in five days, and on the 25th 
the ſquadron again put to ſea. 

They received vague accounts while 
at Syracuſe, that the enemy's fleet had 
not been ſeen in the Archipelago, nor 
the Adriatic, nor had they gone down 
the Mediterranean; the concluſion 
then ſeemed to be, that the coaſt of 
Egypt was ſtill the object of their deſ- 
tination ; therefore, neither their former 
diſappointment, nor the hardſhips they 
had endured from the heat.of the cli- 
mate, though they were ſtill to follow 
an uncertain purſuit, could deter the 
admiral from ſteering to that point 
where there was a chance of finding 
the enemy. 

Now that it is aſcertained by events, 
that Alexandria was the object of the 
enemy, it may ſeem ſtrange that they 
ſhould have miſſed us both in their 
paſſage thither and their return to Sy- 
racuſe ; but it appears that the French 
ſteered a direct courſe for Candia, by 
which they made an angular paſſage 
towards Alexandria, whilſt the Britiſh 
ſteered a direct courſe for that place, 
without making Candia at all, by 
Which they of courſe very conſiderab] 
ſhortened the diſtance. The ſmallnefs 
or the ſquadron made it neceſſary to 
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fail in cloſe order, and therefore the 
ſpace which it covered was very limit- 
ed ; and as the admiral had no frigates 
that he could have detached upon the 
look-out, added to the conſtant haze 
of the atmoſphere in that climate, their 
chance of deſcrying the enemy was 
very much circumſcribed. The dif- 
tance likewiſe between Candia and 
the Barbary coaſt, about thirty-five 
leagues, leaves very ſufficient ſpace for 
more than two of the largeſt fleets to 
paſs without mutual obfervation, par- 
ticularly under the circumſtances de- 
ſcribed. 

On their return to Syracuſe, the cir- 
cumſtance of their ſteering up to the 
northward, while the enemy kept a 
ſouthern courſe for Alexandria, makes 
it obvious that their chance of falling in 
with them was ſtill leſs than before. 

On the- 25th of July they left Syra- 
cuſe, ſtill without any poſitive informa- 
tion reſpecting the enemy; but it oc- 
curred to the admiral, that ſome au- 
thentic intelligence might be obtained 
in the Morea. They ſteered for that 
coaſt, and made the gulph of Coron on 


the 28th. Captain Troubridge was 
again employed on that important ſer- 
vice of obtaining intelligence, and was 
diſpatched in the Culloden into Coron, 
off which place, by the great exertions: 
of that able officer, the fleet was not 
' detained above three hours. He re- 
turned with intelligence from the Turk- 
iſh governor,. that the enemy had been 
ſeen ſteering to the S. E. from Candia, 
about four weeks before. Captain 
Troubridge had had the ſatisfaction of 
obſerving, during his very hurried viſit 
to Coron, that the inhabitants there 
entertained the moſt ſerious apprehen- 
ſions from the French armament, and 
the moſt perfect deteſtation againſt that 


people. a 
* | | Upon 
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captain Troubridge, the admiral deter- 
mined again to vilit Alexandria, and 
carried all fail ſteering for that place, 
which they had the pleaſure to defſcry 
on the 1ſt of Auguſt, at noon ; but not 
as before, it now appearing full of veſ- 
ſels of various kinds! and they ſoon 
had the ſatisfaction of perceiving the 
French flag flying on board ſome of the 
ſhips. The utmoſt joy ſeemed to ani- 
mate every breaſt on board the ſqua- 
dron at. fight of the enemy ; and the 
pleaſure which the admiral himſelt 
felt, was perhaps more heightened 
than that of any other man, as he had 
now a certainty by which he could re- 
gulate his tuture operations, 

The admiral had, and. it appeared 
molt juſtly, the higheſt opinion of, and 
placed the firmeſt reliance on the valour 
and conduct of every captain in his 
{quadron. It had been his practice 


during the whole of his cruize, when- | 


ever the weather and circumſtances 
would permit, to have his captains on 
board the Vanguard, where he would 
fully develope to them his own ideas of 
the different and beſt modes of attack, 
and ſuch plans as he propoſed to exe- 
cute upon falling in with the enemy, 
whatever their poſition or fituation 
might be, by night or by day. There 
was no poſlible poſition in which they 
could be found, that he did not take 


into his calculation, and for the moſt. 


advantageous attack of which, he had 
not digeſted and arranged the beft pol- 
fible diſpoſition of the force which he 
commanded. With the maſterly ideas 
of their admiral, therefore, on the sub- 
ject of naval tactics, every one of the 
captains of his ſquadron was moſt tho- 
roughly acquainted ; and upon ſurvey- 
ing the fituation of the enemy, they 


could aſcertain with preciſion what 
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| 


were the ideas and intentions of ther 
commander, without the aid of any 


further inſtructions; by which means 


ſignals became almoſt unneceſſary, 
much time was ſaved, and the attention 
of every captain could almoſt undic. 
tractedly be paid to the conduct of his 
own particular ſhip, a circumſtance 
from which, upon this occaſion, the 
advantages to the general ſervice were 
almoſt incalculable. 

It cannot here be thought irrelevant, 
to give ſome idea of what were the 
plans which admiral Nelſon bad form— 
ed, and which he explained to his 
captains with ſuch perſpicuity, as to 
render his ideas completely their own. 
To the naval ſervice at leaſt they muſt 
prove not only intereſting, but uſeful. 

Had he fallen in with the French 
fleet at ſea, that he might make the 
beſt impreſſion upon any part of it 
that thould appear the moſt vulnerable, 
or the moſt eligible for attack, he 
divided his force into three ſub- ſquad- 
rons, VIZ. © 


Vanguard, Orion, Culloden, 
Minotaur, Goliath, Theſeus, 
Leander, Majeſtic, Alexander, 
Audacious, Bellerophon, Swiſtſure. 
Defence, 

Zealous, 


Two of theſe ſub-ſquadrons were to 
attack the ſhips of war, while the 
third was to purſue the tranſports, and 
to fink and deſtroy as many as it could. 

The deſtination of the French ar- 
mament was involved in doubt and 
uncertainty ; but it forcibly ſtruck the 
admiral, that, as it was commanded by 
the man whom the French had dignified 
with the title of the Conqueror of 
Italy, and as he had with him a very 
large body of troops, .an expedition 
had been planned, which the land 
force might execute, without the al 


of their fleet, ſhould the tranſports be 
| permitte 


* 
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ermitted to make their eſcape, and 
reach in ſafety their place of rendez- 
vous; it therefore became a material 
confideration with the Admiral, ſo to 
arfange his force, as at once to engage 
the whole attention of their ſhips of 
war, and at the ſame time materially 
to annoy and injure their convoy. It 
will be fully admitted, from the fubſe- 
quent information which has been re- 
ceived upon the ſubject, that the ideas 
of the Admiral upon this occaſion 
were perfectly juſt, and that the plan 
which he had arranged was the moſt like- 
ly to fruſtrate the deſigns of the enemy. 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to explain 
his projected mode of attack at anchor, 
as that was minutely and preciſely exe- 
cuted in the action, which we now 
come todeſcribe. Theſe plans, however, 
were formed two months before an 
opportunity preſented itſelf of execut- 
ing any of them, and the advantage 
now was, that they were familiar to 
the underſtanding of every captain in 
the fleet. | | 
It has been already mentioned, that 
they ſaw the Pharos of Alexandria at 
noon on the firſt of Auguſt. The 
Alexander and Swiftſure had been de- 
tached a-head on the preceding even- 
ing to reconnoitre the ports of Alex- 
andria, while the main body of the 
ſquadron kept in the ofing. The 
enemy's fleet was firſt diſcovered by the 
eaious, captain Hood, who immedi- 
ately communicated, by ſignal, the 
number of ſhips, ſixteen, laying at 
anchor in line of battle, in a bay upon 
the larboard bow, which was a ter- 
wards found to be Aboukir-bay. The 
Admiral hauled his wind that inſtant, 
a movement which was immediately 


obſerved, and followed by the whole 


| 
| 
| 
| 


uadron ; and at the ſame time he 
alled the Alexander and Swittſure. | 


| 
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The wind was at this time N. N. W. 


and blew whatſeamencalla top-gallant 
breeze. It was neceſſary to take in 
the royals when they hauled upon a 
wind. | 

The Admiral made the ſignal to 
prepare for battle, and that it was his 
intention to attack the enemy's van 
and centre as they lay at anchor, and 
according to the plan beforedeveloped. 
His idea, in this diſpoſition of his 
force was, firſt to ſecure the victory, 
and then to make the moſt of it as 
circumſtances might permit: A bower 
cable of each ſhip was immediately 
got out abaft, and bent forward. They 
continued carrving fail and ſtanding in 
for the enemy's fleet in a cloſe line of 
battle. As all the officers of the 
ſquadron were totally unacquainted 
with Aboukir-bay, each ſhip Kept 
ſounding as ſhe ſtood in. 

The enemy appeared to be moored 
in a ſtrong and compact line of battle, 
cloſe in with the ſhore, their line de- 
ſcribing an obtuſe angle in its form, 
flanked by numerous. gun-boats, four 
frigates, and a battery of guns and 
mortars on an iſland in their van. This. 
ſituation of the enemy ſeemed to ſecure 
to them the moſt decided advantages, 
as they had nothing to attend to but 
their artillery, in their ſuperior {kill in 
the uſe of which the French ſo much 
pride themſelves, and to which indeed 
their ſplendid ſeries of land victories 
was in general chiefly to be imputed. 

The poſition of the enemy preſented 
the moſt formidable obſtacles ; but the 
Admiral viewed theſe with the eye of a 
ſeaman determined on attack ; and it 
inſtantly ſtruck his eager and penetrat- 
ing mind, that where there was room 


for an enemy's ſhip lo ſowing, there was 


room for one of ours to anchor. No 


further ſignal was neceſſary than thoſe 
which, 
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- which had already been made. The 


Admiral's deſigns were as fully known 


' ry whole ſquadron, as was his de- 
_ Fermination to conquer, or periſh in 
the attempt. 


Ehe Goliah and Zealous had the 


to lcad inſide, and to receive 


thefirit fire from the van ſhips of the 


enemy, as well as from the batteries 
and-gun-boats with which their van 


was ftrengthened. Theſe two ſhips, 
With the 


| Orion, Audacious, and 
Theſeus, took their ſtations inſide the 
enemy's line, and were immediately 
in cloſe action. The Vanguard an- 
choredꝭ the firſt on the outer fide of the 


enemy, and was oppoſed within half 


piſtol ſhqt to Le Spartiate, the third in 
the enemy's line. In ſtanding in, the 
leading ſhips were unavoidably obliged 
to receive into their bows the whole 


fre of the broadſides of the French 


Jine, until they could take their re- 
ſpectiye ſtations; and it is but juſtice 


- to. obſerve, that the enemy received 


— 
1 


hem with great firmneſs and delibera- 
Mon, no colours having been hoiſted 


1 7 


At this time the neceſſary number 


ither ſide, nor a gun fired, till our 
ſhips were within halt gun ſhot. 


of our men were employed aloft 
in furling fails, and on deck, in 
hauling the braces, &c. preparatory to 
their caſting anchor. As ſoon as this 
took place, a moſt animated fire was 
opened from the Vanguard, which ſhip 
covered the approach of thoſe in the 
rear, which were following in a cloſe 
line, 
lerophon, Majeſtic, Swiftſure, and 
Alexander, came up in ſucceſſion, and 
paſſing within hail of the Vanguard, 


Hook their reſpeCtive ſtations oppoſed 


ie the enemy's ſhips anchored by the 


Kern, by which means the Britifh line 
became inverted from van to rear. 


T 


The Minotaur, Defence, Bel- 


| 
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Captgin Thompſon, of the Leander, 
of 50 guns, with a degree of judg- 
ment highly honourable to his pro- 
feſſional character, advanced towards 
the enemy's line on the outſide, And 
moſt judiciouſly dropped his anchor 
athwart bauſe of Le Franklin, raking 
her with great ſucceſs, the ſhot from 
the Leander's broadſide which paſſed 
that ſhip all ſtriking L'Orient, the flag 
ſhip of the French commander in 
chief, 

The action commenced at ſun-ſet, 
which was at thirty-one minutes paſt 


fix, with an ardour and vigour which 


it is impoſſible to deſcribe. 

At about ſeven o'clock, total dark- 
neſs had come on; but the whole 
hemiſphere was, with intervals, illu- 
minated by the fire of the hoſtile fleets. 
Our hips, when darkneſs came on, 
had all hoiſted their diſtinguiſhing 
lights, by a ſignal from the admiral. 

The van-ſhip of the enemy, Le 
Guerrier, was diſmaſted in leſs than 
twelve minutes ; and, in ten minutes 
after, the ſecond ſhip, Le Conquerant, 
and the third, Le Spartiate, very nearly 
at the ſame moment were alſo dil- 
maſted. L'Aquilon and Le Souverain 
Peuple, the fourth and fifth ſhips of 
the enemy's line; were taken poſſeſſion 
of by the Britiſh at half paſt eight in 
the evening. p 

Captain Berry, at that hour, ſent 
lieutenant Galway, of the Vanguard, 
with a party of marines, to take = 
ſeſſion of Le Spartiate, and that ofncer 


returned by the boat, the French cap- 


tain's ſword, which captain _ 
mediately delivered to the admi's) 
who was then below in conſequence 
of a ſevere wound which he had 7 
ceived in the head during the beat 0 
the attack. 0 
At this time it appeared that V1 4 
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had already deglared itſelf in ouavour, 
for Ane L. Orient, L'Heureux, 


and Tonnant were not taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of, they were conſidered as com- 
pletely in our power, which pleaſing 
intelligence captain Berry had like- 
wiſg the ſatisfaction of communicating 
in perſon to the admiral. 

At ten minutes after nine, a fire 
4 Morvea on board L'Orient,” the 
French admiral's ſhip, which ſeemed 
to proceed from the after part of the 
cabin, and increaſed with great rapi- 
dity, preſently involving the whole of 
the after part of the ſhip in flames. 
This circumſtance captain Berry im- 
mediately communicated to the ad- 
miral, who, though ſuffering ſeverely 
from his wound, came upon deck, 
where the firſt conſideration that. ſtruck 
his mind, was concern for the danger 
of ſo many lives, to ſave as many as 
polible 4 whom he ordered captain 
Berry to make every practicable exer- 
tion. A boat, the only one that could 
ſwim, was inſtantly diſpatched from 
the Vanguard, and other ſhips that 
were in a condition to do ſo, immedi- 
ately followed the example ; by which 
means, from the beſt pothble informa- 
tion, the lives of about ſeventy French- 
men were ſaved. 

The light thrown by the fire of 
L'Orient upon the ſurrounding objects, 
cnabled us to perceive with more cer- 
tanty the fituation of the two fleets, 
the colours of both being clearly diſ- 
unguiſnable. The cannonading was 
partially: kept up to leeward of the 
center till about ten o'clock, when 

Orient blew up with a moſt tremend- 
dus exploſion. 
death. like filence for about three mi- 
nes enſued, when the wreck of the 


maſts, ards =o 
camel te * &c. &c. which had been 
21 


An awful pauſe and 


vaſt height, fell down into 


_ ITT 
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the water and on board the Mfround- 
ing ſhips. A port fire from L'Orient 
fell into the main royalof theAlexandeng, 
the fire occaſioned by which was how="" 
ever extinguiſhed in about two mi- 
nutes, by the active exertions of capa 
tain Ball. | ” 

After this awful ſcene, the firing 
recommenced with. the ſhips to lee- 
ward of the. center till twenty minutes 
paſt ten, when there was a total celſa- 
tion of firing for about ten minutes ; 
after which it was revived tilfabout 
three in the morning, when it again 
ceaſed. B 

After the victory had been ſeeured | 
in the van, ſuch Britiſh ſhips as were 
in a condition to move, had gone down 
upon the freſh ſhips of the enemy. 

At five minutes paſt five in thes 
morning the two rear thips of the ene- 
my, Le Guillaume Tell and Le Gene, 
reux, were the only French ſhips of 
the line that had their colours flying. - 

At fifty-four minutes paſt five a 
French frigate, L'Artemiſe, fired IG | 
broadſide and ſtruck her colours; but 
ſuch was the unwarrantable and wap 
famous conduct of the French captallſ 
that after having thus ſurrendered, he 
ſet fire to his ſhip and with part of his 
crew, made his eſcape on ſhore. 
Another of the French frigates, La 
Serieuſe, had been ſunk by the fire 
from ſome of our ſhips ; but as her 
poop remained above water, her men 
were ſaved upon it, and were taken 
off by our boats in the morning. 
The Bellerophon, whoſe maſts and 
cables had been entirely ſhot away, 
could not retain her ſituation abreaſt of 
L'Orient, but had drifted out of the 
line to the lee ſide of che bay, a little 
before that ſhip blew up. ; 


— . ——ö ge TT " 


cious was in the morning detached to 


her aſſiſtance. 4 
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At een o'clock Le Genereux and 
Guillaume Tell, with the two frigates 
Le Juſtice and Le Diane, cut their 
cables and ſtood out to ſea, purſued 
by the Zealous, Captain Hood, who, 
as the admiral himſelf has ſtated, 
handſomely endeavoured to prevent 
their eſcape; but as there was no 
other ſhip in a condition to ſupport the 

Zealous, ſhe was recalled. 

The whole day of the ſecond was 
employed in ſecuring the French ſhips 
that Had ſtruck, and which were now 
all completely in their poſſeſſion, Le 
Tonnant and Timoleon excepted; as 
theſe were both diſmaſted, and con- 
ſequently could not eſcape, they were 
naturally the laſt of which they thought 
of taking poſſeſſion. 

On the morning of the third, the 
Timoleon was ſet fire to, and Le 

Tonnant had cut her cable and drifted 
on ſhore, but that active officer, capt. 

Miller, of the 'Theſeus, ſoon got her 

off again, and ſecured her in the 
grit line. 

”: The Britiſh force engaged, conſiſted 
_— ſhips of 74 guns, and the 
"Veander, of 50. 

From the over anxiety and zeal of 
captain Iroubridge to get into action, 
his ſhip, the Culloden, in ſtanding in 
for the van of the enemy's linè, un- 

fortunately grounded upon the tail of 

a ſhoal running off from the iſland, on 


Which were the mortar and gun bat- 


teries of the enemy; and notwith- 
ſtanding all the exertions of that able 
officer and his ſhip's company, ſhe 
could not be got off. This unfortunate 


circumſtance was ſeverely felt at the 


moment by the Admiral and all the 
ofſicers of the ſquadron ; but their feel- 
= mags were nothing compared tg the 
anxiety and even anguith of mind 
which the captain of the Culloden 
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| which was immediately ſhipped; and 


| 


himſeſſ experienced, for ſo many event - 
ful hours. There was but one Conſolz- 
tion that could offer itſelf to him in the 
midſt of the diſtreſſes of his ſituation 
a feeble one it is true—that his hi 
ſerved a beacon for three other ſhips 
viz. the Alexander, Theſeus, Land 
Leander, which were 'advancing with 
all poſſible ſail ſet cloſe in his rear, 
and which otherwiſe might have ex- 
perienced a ſimilar misfortune, and 
thus in a greater proportion ſtill have 
weakened our force. 

It was not till the morning of the 
2d, that the Culloden could he got off, 
and it was found ſhe had ſuffered very 
conſiderable damage in her bottom; 
that her rudder was beaten off, and 
the crew could ſcarcely keep her afloat 
with all pumps going. 

The reſources of captain Trou- 
bridge's mind availed him much, and 
were admirably exerted upon this try- 
ing occaſion. In four days he had a 
new rudder made upon his own deck, 


the Culloden was again in a ſtate for 
actual ſervice, though till very leaky. 
The Admiral, knowing that the 
wounded. of his own ſhips had been 
well taken care of, bent his firſt at- 
tention to thoſe of the enemy. He 
eſtabliſhed a truce with the command- 
ant of Aboukir, and through hm 
made a communication to the com- 
mandant of Alexandria, that it was 
his intention to allqw all the wounded 
Frenchmen to be taken aſhore to pro- 
per hoſpitals, which was aſſented to by 
the French, and which was carried into 
effect on the following day. 
The activity and generous confidera- 
tion of captain Troubridge were ag 
exerted at this time for the gene? 
ood. He communicated with the 


re, and had the addreſs to procure 
a ſupply 


ly of freſh proviſions, onions, &c. 
5 — ſerved out to the ſick and 
wounded, and which proved of eſſen- 

al utility. | 

9 the 2d, the Arabs and Mame- 
lukes, who, during the battle had lined 
the ſhores of the bay, ſaw with tranſport 
that the victory was deciſively ours, an 
event in which they participated with 
an exultation almoſt equal to the Bri- 
tin; and on that and the two follow- 
ing nights, the whole coaſt and country 
were illuminated as far as they could 
ſee, in celebration of their victory. 
This had a great effect upon the minds 
of their priſoners, as they conceived 
that this illumination was the conſe- 
quence not entirely of our ſucceſs at 
ſea, but of ſome ſignal advantage ob- 
tained by the Arabs and Mamelukes 
over Buonaparte, | 

Although it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
the time and attention of the admiral, 
and all the officers of his ſquadron, 
were very fully employed in repairing 
the damages ſuſtained by their own 
ſhips, and in ſecuring thoſe of the 
enemy, which their valour had ſubdued, 
yet the mind of that great and good 
man felt the ſtrongeſt emotions of the 
molt pious gratitude to the Supreme 
Being, for the ſignal ſucceſs which, 
by his divine favour, had crowned his 
endeavours in the cauſe of his country, 
and in conſequence, on the morning of 
the 2d, he iſlued the following memo- 


randum to the different captains of his 
uadron: 


MEM. 


* Vanguard, off the Mouth of the 
Nile, 2d day of Auguſt, 1798. 

" Almighty God having bleſſed his 

majeſty's arms with victory, the admiral 

ends returning public thankſgiving 

or the ſame at two o'clock this day, 


| 
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and he recommends every ſhip doing 
the ſame as ſoon as convenient. 
« To lhe reſpective captains of the 
/quadron,” | 


At two oclock accordingly on that 
day, public ſervice was performed on 
the quarter-deck of the Vanguard by 
the Rev. Mr. Comyn, the other ſhips 
following the example of the admiral, 
though perhaps not all at the ſame 
time. 


This ſolemn act of gratitude toheaven, 
ſeemed to make a very deep impreflion 
upon ſeveral of the priſoners, both of- 
ficers and men, ſome of the former of 
whom remarked, © that it was no won- 
der they could preſerve ſuch order and 
diſcipline, when they could impreſs 
the minds of their men with ſuch ſen- 
timents after a victory ſo great, and at 
a moment of ſuch ſeeming confuſion.” 


On the ſame day the following me- 
morandum was iſſued to all the ſhips, 
expreſſive of the admiral's ſentiments of 
the noble exertions of the difſarent of- 
ficers and men of higſquadron ö. 


« Vanguard, off the Mouth of the 
Nile, 2d day of Auguſt, 1798. 


* The admiral moſt heartily congra- 
tulates the captains, officers, ſeamen 
and marines of the ſquadron he has the 
honour to command, on the event of 
the late action; and he deſires they 
will accept his moſt ſincere and cordial 
thanks for their very gallant behaviour 
in this glorious battle. It muſt ſtrike 
forcibly every Britiſh ſeaman, how ſu- 
perior their conduct is, when in diſci- 
pline and good order, to the riotous be- 
haviour of lawleſs Frenchmen. 

« The ſquadron may be aſſured the 
admiral will not fail, with his diſpatches, 
to repreſent their truly meritorious con-, 


3P2 duct 
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duct in the ſtrongeſt terms to the com- 


mander in chief. 


« To the captains of the ſhips of the 
Squadron.” 


The praiſe expreſſed in this memo- 
randum could not fail to be highly ac- 
ceptable and gratifying to every indi- 
vidual in the ſquadron ; and the obſer- 
vation which it endeavoured to impreſs 
upon the minds of all, of the ſtriking 
advantages derived from diſcipline and 
good order, was ſo much the effect of 


recent experience, that every heart im- 


mediately aſſented to its juſtice. 


The benefit of this important truth 
will not, we truſt, be confined to any 
particular branch of the Britiſh navy : 
the ſentiment of the Hero of the Nile, 
muſt infuſe itſelf into the heart of every 
Britiſh ſeaman, in whatever quarter of 
the globe he may be extending the 
glory and intereſts of his country, and 


will there produce the conviction, that 
courage alone will not lead him to con- 
queſt, without the aid and direction of 


exact diſcipline and order. Let thoſe, 
who defire to emulate (as every Britiſh 
ſeaman mult) the glory acquired upon 
this ſignal occaſion, purſue the ſame 
means which principally led to its ac- 
quiſition. Let them repoſe the moit 


perfect reliance in the courage, judg- | 


ment, and {kill of their ſuperior officers, 

and let them aid the deſigns of theſe by 
_ uniformly ſubmiſſive obedience and 
willing ſubordination—ſo ſhall the Bri- 
tiſh navy continue to be the admiration 


of the world, till time ſhall be no 


more | 

Immediately after the action, ſome 
Malteſe, Genoeſe, and Spaniards, who 
had been ſerving on board the French 
fleet, offered their ſervices in ours, 
which were accepted; and they ex- 


preſſed the greateſt happineſs at thus 


— — —— — - 2 ————_ 
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being freed, as they themſelves {aid 
from the tyranny and cruelty of the 
French. 

On the fourth day after the aQion 
captain Berry, of the Vanguard, failed 
in the Leander, of 50 guns, with the 


admiral's diſpatches to the commander 


in chief, ear] St. Vincent, off Cadiz, 
containing intelligence of the glorious 
victory which he had obtained. 

It would to us, however, appear a 
want of juſt feeling and ſentiment, 
were we to ſend a narrative into the 
world, ſo authentic and circumſtantial, 
without attempting to expreſs, however 
inadequately, our homage for the ſplen- 
did talent and heroic energy by which 
the glorious event of which it is deſcrip- 
tive, was atchieved. The daring en- 
terprize of the attack could only be ri- 
valled by the perſevering courage with 


which it was ſupported, and the un- 


paralleled ſucceſs with which it was 
crowned. 

Where the ſervices of all upon this 
great occaſion were fo eminently mark- 
ed by the moſt animated gallantry, it 
would not only be invidious, but per- 
haps impoſlible, to make a ſelection of 
individual pre-eminence. If every man 
had not done his duty to the utmoſt 
ſtretch of his ability, it ſeems impoſſible 
that an inferior force ſhould have ob- 
tained ſo ſignal a victory over one ſo 
very conſiderably ſuperior. The diffe- 
rent ſituations, however, of the different 
ſhips, certainly placed ſome in circum- 
ſtances of more arduous and unequal 
combat than others. The undaunted 
magnanimity with which the Bellero- 
phon was placed alongſide L'Orient, 
excited at the moment the higheſt ad- 
miration, and the perſeverance with 
which ſhe retained her ſituation, mult 
ever be the theme of eulogium with 


every officer and man in the Brit 


ſquadron. 
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ſquadron. Other inſtances which gave 
room for a more peculiar diſplay of 
heroiſm might be adduced, but where 
the merit of all was ſo conſpicuous, 
the praiſe of heroiſm is juſtly due to all. 
In the chief commander upon this 
occaſion, it is evident that the high 
gallantry of his ſpiritis the leaſt ſiriking 
qualification for the command with 
which he had ſo judiciouſly been in- 
veſted. To fight and to conquer had 
been familiar to him ; but he was now 
called upon for the exerciſe of quali- 
ties which raiſe the true hero above 
the level of the general maſs of man- 
kind, and conſtitute the character of 
a great commander. Theſe, it has 
been ſeen, he not only fully poſſeſſed, 
but moſt admirably exerted. He pur- 
ſued to every point in which there 
ſeemed the beſt chance of finding his 
enemy —he ſuffered incertitude and 
diſappointment with unſhaken firm- 
neſs; and the delay which occurred 
in the gratification of his wiſhes, only 
added to the heroic feeling from which 
they aroſe. | 8 
An idea has gone abroad, that th 
attack in Aboukir- bay was directed by 
accident. No idea can be more un- 
founded, or more derogatory to the 
Profeſſional character of the gallant 
admiral. It is proved from this Nar- 
rative, that his mode of attack was 
the reſult of deep and deliberate co- 
sitauon; and fo clearly had he ex- 
plained himſelf to thoſe who were to 
bear their reſpeQtive ſhares in the 
- execution of his plans, that when they 
diſcovered their enemy, little remained | 
to be done but to commence the 
premeditated. attack. How well the 
Plan for the attack at anchor was con- 
certed, the event has fully proved; 


— 


and there is certainly every juſt ground 


| 


tor the concluſion, that wherever, or | 


| 
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in whatever ſituation the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron, under rear admiral Nelſon, had 
fallen in with the enemy, the reſult 
would have been fucceſoful and glori- 
ous in a ſuperlative degree. 

As it was, no battle was ever more 
deſperately fought—no victory was 
ever more complete in itſelf or more 
important in its conſequences ; and 
when the ſuperiority in force of the 
enemy, and his advantages of fitua- 
tion, are conſidered, it muſt be pro- 
nounced to be the moſt daring enter- 
prize, under the conduct of reaſon 
and ſkill, that ever was attempted ; 
and the battle of the Nile, which now 
fills all Europe with ſenſations of aſ- 
toniſhment and admiration, muſt con- 
tinue to be our favourite theme of 
panegyric, our pride, and our boaſt, 
while generous_ and heroic feelings 
ſhall continue to be cheriſhed by the 


Britiſh nation. 
Admiralty-Ofjice, Oct. 2, 1798. 


The honourable captain Capel, of 
his majeſty's ſloop Mutine, arrived this 
morning with diſpatches from rear 
admiral fir Horatio Nelſon, K. B. to 
Evan Nepean, eſq. ſecretary of the 
admiralty, of which the following are 
copies: 


Vanguard, Mouth of the Nile, 
SIR, Auguſt 7, 1798. 


Herewith I have the honour to 
tranſmit vou a copy of my letter to 
the earl of St. Vincent, together with 
a line of battle of the Engliſh and 
French ſquadrons, alſo a liſt of killed 
and wounded, I have the pleaſure 


to inform you, that eight of our ſhips 
have already top-gallant yards acroſs, 
and ready for any ſervice; the others, 
with the prizes, will ſorn be ready 
for ſea. In an event of this impor» 

tance, 
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tance, I have thought it right to ſend 
captain Capel, with a copy of my 
letter (to the commander in chief) over 
Jand, which I hope their lordſhips 
will approve ; and beg leave to — — 
them to captain Capel, who is a moſt 
excellent officer, and fully able to give 
every information; and I beg leave to 
recommend him to their lord{hips' 
notice. | | 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


HORATIO NELSON. 


P. S. The iſland I have taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of, and brought off the two 
thirteen-inch mortars, all the braſs 
guns, and deſtroyed the iron ones. 


Evan Nepean, esq. 
Copy of the letter to earl St. Vin- 


cent, giving an account of the victory 
gained by the Britiſh fleet, under rear 
admiral fir Horatio Nelſon. 


Vanguard, off the Mouth of the 
| Nile, Aug. 3, 1798. 
'MY LORD, 

Almighty God has bleſſed his ma- 
Jeſty's arms in the late battle, by a 
great victory over the fleet of the ene- 
my, whom I attacked at ſun-ſet, on 
the 1ſt Auguſt, off the Mouth of the 
Nile. The enemy were moored in a 
ſtrong line of battle for defending the 
entrance of the bay (of Shoals) flanked 
by numerous gun-boats, four frigates, 
and a battery of guns and mortars on an 
iſland in their van; but nothing could 
- withſtand the ſquadron your lordſhip 
did me the honour to 
command. Their hig 
pline is well known to you, and with 
the judgment of the captains, together 
with their valour and that of the offi- 


cers and men of every deſcription, it 


was abſolutely irreſiſtible, 
50 ns 


* 5 under my 
ſtate of diſci- 


| 


| Weſtcott, of the Majeſtic, 


* 
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Could any thing from my pen add 
the characters of the . A | _ 


write it with pleaſure, but that is im- 


poſlible. 

I have to regret the loſs of captain 
who was 
killed early in the action; but the ſhip 
was continued to be ſo well fought by 
her firſt lieutenant Mr. Cuthbert, that 
I have given him an order to command 
her till your Jordſhip's pleaſure is 
known. 

The ſhips of the enemy, all but their 
two rear ſhips, are nearly diſmaſted; 
and thoſe two with two frigates, I am 
ſorry to ſay, made their eſcape; nor 
was it, I aſſure you, in my power to 
prevent them. Captain Hood moſt 
handſomely endeavoured to do it, but 
I had no ſhip in a condition to ſupport 
the Zealous, and I was obliged to call 
her in. 

The ſupport and aſſiſtance I have 
received from captain Berry cannot be 
ſufficiently expreſſed. I was wounded 
in the head, and obliged to be carried 
off the deck, but the ſervice ſuffered 
no loſs by that event. Captain Berry 
was fully equal to the important ſer- 
vice then going on, and to him I mult 
beg leave to you for every information 
relative to this victory. He will pre- 
ſent you with the flag of the ſecond in 
command, that of the commander in 
chief being burnt in the L'Orient. 

Herewith I tranſmit you liſts of the 
killed and wounded, and the lines 0 
battle of ourſelves and the French. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
| HoRATIO NELSON. 


To Admiral the Earl of Sl. Vincent, 
Commander in Chief, &c. Sc. Kc. 
off Cadiz. 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh line of battie. | The manifeſtation of the public joy 
Ships' Names. Guns. | Men. in conſequence of Admiral Nelſon's 
Culloden 74 590 glorious victory, however great and 
Theſeus 74 590 unbounded it has been, is inadequate 
Alexander El 590 to expreſs the heartfelt emotions uni- 
Vanguard 74 595 verſally occaſioned by that brilliant 
Minotaur 74 640 event, —Whether we conſider the very 
Leander 50 343 important reſults of this gallant action, 
Swiftſure 74 590 the cool intrepidity of the commander 
Audacious 74 590 in chief, the bravery and diſcipline of 
D-fence 3 74 590 our officers and ſeamen, the place 
Zealous 74 590 where the engagement happened, the 
Orion 74 590 previous formidable prepartions of the 
Goliath 74 590 enemy to oppoſe an effectual reſiſtance 
Majeſtic 74 590 to the enterpriſing and perſevering 
Bellerophon 74 590 ſpirit of our navy, or the comparative 
La Mutine Brig | ſtrength of the hoſtile fleet, it claims 
agen a pre-eminence over every paſt achieve- 
French line of battle. ment on that element which is now the 
Ships? Names. | Guns | Men. indiſputed ſcene of Britiſh ſuperiority. 
Le Cuerrier 74 | 600—Taken || In aſſerting its claim to this high diſ- 
Le Conquerant | 74 | 700—Taken tinction, we muſt not be underſtood + 
Le Spartiate 74 | 700—Taken || fo mean any invidious alluſion to the 
L'Aquilon 74 | 700—Taken || ſplendid ſucceſſes of a Hawke, a 
Le Souverain Rodney, a Howe, a St. Vincent, or a 
Peuple 74 j| 700—Taken || Duncan. The laurels which thoſe 
Le Franklin 80 | 800—Taken || Meritorious officers have ſo honourably 
Lorient 120 | 1010—Burnt won, have been tranſplanted into the 
Le Tonant 80 So Taken || hearts of their grateful countrymen, 
L'Heureux | 74 | 700—Taken and will flourith there as long as the 
Le Timoleon | 74 | 700—Burnt || exalted deeds of heroic patriotiſm ſhall 
Le Mercure 74 | 700—Faken || continue dear to Britons. But admiral 
Le Guillaume | N Nelſon's victory cannot be compared 
Tell 80 800 Eſcaped || with any other ; it ſtands alone in the 
Le Genereux | 74 | 700 Eſcaped || naval annals of our country; it is un- 
11 exampled in its kind. It was not ob- 
Skips. 1 | tained by a diſplay of profeſſional ſkill 
Dias 4a 3 ak. Ent ſuperior to that of the enemy—it was 
Le Juſtice 44* | NN” 4 || not the triumph of maſterly manœuvr- 
LArtemiſe 1 SES ing over the ignorance of naval tactics. 
Le Serieuſe 36 | 250—Diſaaft [he French were aware of theſe eſ- 
g ” || ſential advantages They have been 
ed and ſunk gy”. | 4 
attacked in the way they expected, 
HoRaTio NELSON. || and our aſcendency is in every point 
Vanguard, off the Mouth of the Nile, || of view completely eſtabliſhed. 
| Their adyantageous poſition would 


Auguft 3, 1798. 


have 
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have deterred a fleet of any other na- 
tion from hazarding an attack. The 
French Admiral had intimation of our 
approach, and had moored his ſhips 
in the moſt advantageous poſition. 
Admiral Nelſon's fleet had to paſs 
the enemy's gun-boats and a battery 
of guns and mortars erected on an 
iſland in the van, as well as to furl 
their ſails, before they Hred a ſhot; 
and, to add to the Admiral's dificul- 
ties, the force of the Engliſh fleet was 
diminiſhed by the accident which, 
though not mentioned by fir Horatio 
Nelſon, is known to have befallen the 
Culloden. Under theſe circumſtances 
this great aàtchievement becomes more 
aſtoniſhing. 

From this ſtatement it will be ſeen 
that the enemy's force exceeded ours 
both in guns and men. The French 
line of battle, with the frigates by 
which it was flanked, without count— 


ing the gun- boats or the artillery on 


the iſland in their van, amounted to 
1,190; our ſquadron mounted, in- 
cluding the Mutine floop, 1,026, 
giving an exceſs in favour of the ene- 
my of 164 guns, beſides the guns of 
the Culloden, which were not fired. 
There appears to have been a greater 
diſproportion on our part in the num- 
ber of men, as our ſhips only carried 
8,168, and thoſe of the enemy 10,810, 
making a difference againſt us of 2,642 
men. 

The reſiſtance of the enemy was 
obſtinate, eſpecially on-board Orient, 
which was blown up by the fre of 
the Bellerophon, captain Darby, who 
fought her ſingly. The principal loſs 
on-board the Bellerophon was occa- 
tioned by the exploſion of the French 
Admiral's ſhip. 


The reaſon of admiral Nelſon's 


miſling the French fleet originally, || leagues aſtern) 
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fore, and had ſtood from thence to the 


was the falſe intelligence given to him 
by a neutral veſſel, or, perhaps, one 
ſent on purpoſe to deceive him. {+ 
was told that the French fleet had left 
Malta three days earlier than the truth; 
and therefore, ſuppoſing them to he 
far advanced, he made a direct cut to 
Alexandria, whilſt Buonaparte went 
round by Candia. 

Leaving Sicily the ſecond time, he 
touched at the Morea (ancient Greece), 
and learning that the enemy had palled 
Candia about thirty-three days be- 


ſouth-eaſt, he again ſteered a direct 
courſe for Alexandria, though in little 
hopes of finding them. He looked 
into that port, and ſaw it crowded 
with French ſhips, but no admiral or 
capital ſhip. His deſpair was now at 
its height, when the enemy's fleet was 
deſcried from the maſt-head, a few 
leagues diſtant to the eaſtward, in the 
bay or road of Aboukir. He in- 
ſtantly directed his courſe towards 
them, and found them at: anchor, in 
a line extending from N. W. to S. E. 
They were at ſingle anchor, with 
ſprings on their cables, and riding 
head to wind, which was from the 
north-weſt. To approach them, it 
was neceſſary to ſail round an iſland. 
and a reef which projected from it, 
to the diſtance of ſeveral miles from 
the point on which the ſmall fort ot 
Aboukir ſtands. The wind was 
perfectly fair, both for this, and for 
approaching the fleet ; but unfortu- 
nately, in rounding the reef, the Cul- 
loden, the leading ſhip. commanded 
by the gallant Troubridge, fan . 
ground, and could not be got at à 
into action. After this accident, 
Nelſon found himſelf with ten_ſhips 
only (three having fallen ſeveral 


to fight thirteen of the 
| enemy. 
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15 force to any of his. The ifland 


alſo was fortified with two mortars, and 
ſome heavy guns were to be paſſed 
within ſhot. Yet he determined on 
an immediate attack, and made the 
ſignal to attack the van and centre of 
the enemy. It was near fix in the 
evening when he cloſed with them. 


About half of his ſhips got between 


the enemy and the ſhore, either by 
cutting through the line, or by failing 
round the head of it; and the reſt 
attacked on the outſide. All dropped 
their anchors, ſo as to place them- 
ſelves oppotite, and Cloſe to their op- 
ponents ; and it is ſaid, that one of the 
ſhips, in paſſing, beat the carved work 
off the enemy's ſtern. By this diſ- 
polition, ſome of the enemy were 
doubled on; and all that were en- 
gaged on the land-fide, were taken 
unprepared ; for the Zealous fired three 
broadſides before a gun was returned 
from that ſide. 

The enemy began firing as ſoon as 
our ſhips came within ſhot ; but the 
fire was not returned till we cloſed 
with them. The Zealous diſmaſted 
the Guerrier (headmoſt ſhip of the 
enemy's line) in three broadſides, and 
the was completely beaten in five mi- 
nutes. Their fix headmoſt ſhips were 
taken poſſeſſion of the firſt night (re- 
maining ſtill at anchor) and L'Orient 
blew up. 

: Next morning, at day-light, the ac- 
tion re-commenced, and other ſhips 
were taken or deſtroyed; nor did the 
battle end till the forenoon of the 
third day (Auguſt 3d) when the ene- 
my s rear was compelled either to ſur- 
render or run, Two ſhips of the line 
and two frigates, by their being leſs 
diſabled in their maſts and rigging 


7 than uy ſhips, eſcaped, although pur- 


my, and ſeveral of thoſe of ſupe- 


— — 


— — — 
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ſued. All the captured ſhips were 
diſmaſted. The Timoleon ſhared the 
fate of L'Orient; and thoſe of her 
crew, who ſwam to the ſhore, were 
ſaid to be maſſacred by the Arabs. 
The advantages held out to Nelſon by 
the French admiral were great indeed; 
for, if the French admiral could not 
have made ſuch a diſpoſition of his 
fleet at anchor as to command the bay 
of Aboukir, he ſhould have got his 
fleet under fail; ſo that every ſhip 
might have had a chance of coming 
into action. As it was, his line was ſo 
diſpoſed as to lie in the direction of the 
wind, while Nelſon had the option of 
attacking the line to windward, and 
of courſe of throwing out of the ac- 
tion all the leeward ſhips, which, be- 
ing tied down at anchor by their faulty 
diſpoſition, could not come up to the 
aſſiſtance of thoſe which were attacked; 
ſo that the different parts of their line 
were beaten in ſucceſſion ; and on this 
matter the deciſive nature of the vic- 
tory turned. Had they been caſt 
looſe, in all probability many would 
have eſcaped; nor could Nelſon have 
ventured to attack them with his ten 
ſhips that evening. | 


Copy of an intercepted letter from E. 
Ponſjieulque, Comptroller-general of 
the Expences of the Eaftern Army 
and Aſtminiftrator-general of Finance, 
to a friend at Paris ; dated Roſetta, 
in Egypt, 17th Thermidor, 6th year 
of * French \ Republic, ( Auguſt 3, 
1798. 


We have juſt been witneſs, my 
dear friend, to a naval combat, the 
moſt bloody and unfortunate that for 
many ages has taken place. 

The French ſquadron, conſiſting of 
thirteen ſail of the line, one of which 


was a three-decker of 120 guns, and 
3Q three 
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three others of eighty, were anchored 
in line of battle in the bay of Aboukir, 
or Canope, the only one on all the 
coaſt of Egypt. For eight days paſt, 
ſeveral ſhips and frigates belonging to 
the Engliſh bave at different times 
been in fight, reconnitring the poſi- 
tion of our fleet, ſo that we have 
been in continual expectation of being 
attacked. In a direct line from 
Aboukir to Roſetta, the diſtance is 
about four leagues and a half; from 
the height to the latter place our fleet 
is perfectly 
The 14th of this month, at half paſt 
five o'clock in the evening, we heard 
the firing of cannon: this was the 
commencement of the battle. We 
immediately got on the terraces, on 
the tops of houſes, and on other emi- 
nences, whence we plainly perceived 
ten Engliſh ſhips of the line ; the 
others we could not ſee. The can- 
nonade was very heavy until about a 

uarter after nine o'clock, when, fa- 
voured by the night, we perceived an 


immenſe light, which announced to 


us that fome ſhip was on fire. At 
this time the thunder of cannon was 
heard with redoubled fury, and at 
ten the ſhip on fire blew up with the 
moſt dreadful exploſion, which was 
heard at Roſetta in the ſame manner 
as the exploſion of the Grenelle at 
Paris. When this accident happened, 
the moſt profound filence took place 
for the ſpace of about ten minutes ; 
from the moment of the exploſion 
until our hearing it might take up 
about two minutes. 'The firing com- 
menced again, and continued without 
intermiſſion until three in the morn- 
ing: it ceaſed almoſt entirely until 
five, when it commenced again with 
as great violence as ever. 

I placed myſelf on a bower about 


ſeen and diſtinguiſhed. 
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cannon ſhot from Roſetta, and which 
is called Aboul Mandour, whence { 
could diſtinctly ſee the whole battle. 
At eight o'clock I perceived a ſhip on 
fire, and in about half an hour ſhe 
blew up fimiliar to the other, laſt 
night. The other ſhips moved to a 
greater diſtance from the ſhore, and 
the fire on-board her apparently dimi. 
niſhed, by which we preſume it was 
entirely extinguiſhed. During this 
time the cannonading redoubled. A 
large fhip entirely diſmaſted was on- 
ſhore on the coaſt ; we perceived others 
among the fleet, in a ſimilar manner 


diſmaſted; but the two ſquadrons fo. 


mingled among each other, that it was. 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh French from, 
Englith, nor on whoſe fide the advan- 
tage was. The firing continued with: 
unabating ardour until two o'clock 
after mid-day on the 15th, and at this 
hour we perceived two fail of the line 
and two frigates under a preſs of fail 
on a wind, ftanding to the eaſtward. 
We perceived that the whole four were 
under French colours. No other veſ- 
ſel made any movement, and the firing 
ceaſed entirely. Towards ſix o'clock 
in the evening, I returned to the tower 
of Aboul Mandour, to reconnoitre the 
poſition of the two fleets. It was the 
ſame as at two o'clock. The four 
ſhips under weigh were abreaſt of the 
mouth of the Nile. We know not 


what to think or conjecture. Twenty- 


four hours paſſed without having any 
perſon to give us any details, and in 
our ſituation it was impoſſible to pro- 
cure any by land on account of the 
Arabs, who were aſſembled between 
Roſetta and Aboukir. There was 
nothing to be learnt by ſea, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of getting out 
of the opening or branch of the Nile. 


You may judge of our impatience an 
Judg P perplexity- 


perplexity. Nothing good could be 
augured from this ſilence; however, 
we were obliged to paſs the whole of 
the night of the 15th in this incerti- 
tude, and at laſt, on the morning of 
the 16th, a boat which left Alexandria 
in the night gave us ſome details, 
though little tending to our comfort. 
They told us, that the officers of the 
French fleet who ſaved themſelves in 
a boat, arrived at Alexandria, had 
reported, that in the commencement 
of the battle admiral Brueys had re- 
ceived three ſevere-wounds, the firſt on 
the head, the ſecond in the body ; that 
notwithſtanding he perſiſted in keeping 
his ſtation on the arm-cheſt, and that 
a fourth ſhot took him in the body 
and cut him in two; at the ſame 
moment a ſhot took off the captain of 
the ſhip, Caſabianca ; that at this time 
they perceived the ſhip to be on fire in 
ſuch a manner as not to be able to 
extinguiſh it, and at laſt that the ſhip 
had blown up about ten o'clock at 
night; they added, that our fleet was 
totally deſtroyed and loſt, with the ex- 
ception of the four ſhips eſcaped. I 
returned to the town, where 1 found 
things abſolutely in the ſame ſituation 
as yeſterday. They continued ſo laſt 
night and this morning. 

I have now to ſay how they ap- 
peared to. our view from the caſtle of 
Aboukir :—The firſt ſhip is without 
maſts, and under Engliſh colours; the 
ſecond and third are in a good ſtate, . 
but | cannot diſtinguiſh their's; the 
fourth has loſt one maſt; the fifth in 
good ſtate, and with Engliſh colours ; 
the fixth loſt her top-maſt (this morn- 
ng ſhe hoiſted her fore-top-maſt, ſtay- 
ſail, and ſet ſome after ſail) the ſeventh 
si hout top-gallant-maſts ; eighth, 
diſmaſted; ninth, ditto, with the ex- 
veption of her bow· ſprit; tenth, eleventh, 
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twelfth, and thirteenth, form a kind 
of groupe, having only ſeven maſts 
among them ; fourteenth, only her 
fore-maſt ; fifteenth, has loſt her fore 
and mizen top-gallant-maſts; ſixteenth 
is entirely diſmaſted ; ſeventeenth loſt 
her mizen top-gallant-maſt; eighteenth 
has only her fore-maſt ; nineteenth, 
twentieth, and twenty-firſt, form a 
groupe, with only four maſts among 
them, and theſe without top gallant- 
maſts; twenty-ſecond. entirely diſmaſted 
and on- ſhore, ſhe has Engliſh colours 
up; the people on-board her are trying 
to get her a-float, and to raiſe other 
maſts the twenty-third is in a good 
ſtate, under Engliſh colours; the 
twenty-fourth is alſo in a good ſtate. 
This is all that I can diſtinguiſh ; from 
which it reſults, that, though the Eng- 
liſh have had the advantage, they have 
been very roughly handled. They 
could not follow the veſſels that went 
away on the 15th. 

For theſe two days theſe ſhips have 
been perfectly inactive, and ſeemingly 
deſtroyed ; this morning news has ar- 
rived to us from Alexandria, which 
confirms our loſſes: Rear-admiral de 
Breſt is killed, alſo vice-admiral Blan- 
quet Duchaila ; five ſhips have ſtruck 
their colours. The Tonant was the 
laſt ſhip in action, Dupetitar, who 
commanded her, had his two legs car- 
ried off by a cannon-ſhot. The ſhips 
eſcaped are the Guillaume Tell, and 
the frigates Diane and Juſtice. They 
ſay it was the Artemize that blew up 
the morning before yeſterday ; many 
things relative to this battle are yet to 
learn. They ſay that the Engliſh ad- 
miral has ſent a flag of truce to Alex- 
andria, demanding that they ſhould 
receive and take care of the wounded, 
which amount to 1509. As yet I am 
ignorant of what has been decided on. 


3Q 2 You 
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You will receive in France the 
official accounts of us and of the 
Engliſh; I know not what they will 
ſay, but you may rely on what I have 
written, becauſe it is what I have ſeen. 

In conſequence of tte victory at 
Abouzkir-bay, the following article ap- 
peared in the London Gazette. 

FEW Conſtantinople, Sept. 8. 

Immediately upon receiving the 
news of the victory off the mouth of 
the Nile, the Grand Signior directed 
a ſuperb diamond azgrette, (called a 
chelengh, or Plume of Triumph) taken 
from one of the imperial turbans, to 
be ſent to admiral ſir Horatio Nelſon, 
together with a piece of ſable fur of 
the firſt quality. He directed alſo a 
purſe of 2000 zequins to be diſtributed 
among the Britiſh ſeamen wounded at 
the battle of the Nile. 1 

The following is a tranſlation of the 
note delivered to Mr. Smith, his ma— 
jeſty's miniſter plenipotentiary, upon 
the occaſion:— It is but lately, that 
by a written communication it has 
been made known how much the 
Sublime Porte rejoiced at the firſt ad- 
vice received of the Engliſh ſquadron 
in the White Sea-having defeated the 
French ſquadron, off Alexandria, in 
Egypt. By recent accounts compre- 


hending a ſpecific detail of the action, 


it appears now more poſitive, that his 
Britannic majeſty's fleet has actually 


deſtroyed by that action, the beſt ſhips 


the French had in their poſſeſſion. 
This joyful event, therefore, laying 


this empire under an obligation, and 
the ſervice rendered by our much-eſ- 
teemed friend admiral Nelſon, on this 
occaſion, being of a nature to call for 
public acknowledgment, his Imperial 


majeſty, the Powerful, Formidable, 


and Moſt Magnificent, Grand Signior, 5 
has deſtined as a preſent, in his impe- 


| 
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rial name, to the ſaid admiral, a dia- 
mond azgrette, (chelengh) arid a ſable 
fur with broad ſleeves; beſides 2000 
zequins to be diſtributed among the 
wounded of his crew. And as the 
Engliſh miniſter is conſtantly zealous 
to contribute, by his endeavours to 
the increaſe of frindſhip between the 
two courts, it is hoped he will not fail 
to make known this circumſtance to 
his court, and to ſolicit the permiſſion 
of England, for the ſaid admiral to 
put on and wear the ſaid aigrette and 
pelice.“ 

The following account alſo of the 
admiral's reception at Naples appear- 
ed in the London Gazette of Novem- 
ber, 13. 

„The King of Naples not only went 
off to meet the admiral, but inſtantly 
went on-board the Vanguard, and 
{taid on-board until that vellel was at 
anchor in the port. The royal ſalute 
was given by all the king's thips, both 
on his Sicilian majeſty's arrival on- 
board the Vanguard, and on his leav- 
ing the ſhip. The day being remark- 
ably fine, numerous boats with co- 
lours and muſic attended the Van- 
guard, and all the ſhores and wharts 
of Naples were crouded with a mul- 
titude of rejoicing people ; and, when 


the admiral came on-ſhore, the recep- 


tion the Neapolitans gave him was 
expreſſive of the utmoſt kindneſs and 


gratitude.” 


On the occaſion of theſe brilliant 
ſervices, it could not be ſuppoſed his 
own proper ſovereign would ſuffer his 


merits to paſs unhonoured or unte- 


warded. His majeſty immediately be- 


ſtowed the title of baron on the ad- 


miral. f 
Admiral Nelſon, now Baron Nelſon 


of the Nile, is the ſon of the Rev. Mr. 
| Nelſon, of Burnham Thorpe, near 


Holkbam, 


he related to the Walpole family. 
Admiral Nelſon entered early into the 
ſervice, was a lieutenant in 1777, and 
a poſt-captain in 1779. : 

Lady Nelſon was the widow of a 
Weſt Indian gentleman, and niece to 
Mr. Herbert, late governor of Nevis, 
at which iſland ſhe was married to fir 
Horatio, and had the honour to be 
given away by his royal highneſs the 
duke of Clarence. 


Peter Parker, in the American war, 
on-board the Briſtol, of 50 guns, and 
was on-board when fir Peter was bat- 
tering Charles-town. 

The gallant exertions of lord Nelſon 
have been uniformly diſtinguiſhed by 
his own modeſt relation of them, wit- 
neſs his laſt diſpatches, where a cap- 
ture of ſuch magnitude. is related in fo 
tew words. The following paſſage, 
taken from the late Mr. Chamberlain 
Wilkes's addreſs, on preſenting 40 
him, in November, 1797, the ſword 
voted him by the corporation of the 


ded to his account of the defeat of 
the French fleet : 


c 
Many of our naval commanders 


by their exertions; but in your caſe 
there is a rare heroic modeſty which 
cannot be ſufficiently admired. You 
have given the warmeſt applauſe to 
your brother-officers, and ihe ſeamen 
under your command; but your own 


merit you have not mentioned in the 
lighteſt manner.“ 


ot London a compliment in their own 
way, has ſent them the (word of the 
ſecond in command in the late action, 
that of the commander in chief hay- 


Lord Nelſon was lieutenant with ſir 


city of London, may alfo be juſtly ad- 


Admiral Nelſon, to return the city 
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ing been loſt in the burning of the 
V Orient. 

It is with great pleaſure we relate a 
circumſtance that reflects much cre- 
dit on the zeal and attention of admiral 
Parker, the commander in chief at 
Portſmouth. The Admiral not ſatis— 
fied with the general rejoicing, which 
he had conſpicuouſly contributed to, 
had 1000 copies of thoſe papers print- 
ed which had been ſtuck up in Lon 
don—. Britannia Triumphant,“— 
and poſted them all over Portſmouth, 
Portſca, &c. Ile gare out in public 
orders, that all the ſhips at Spithead, 
St. Helen's, and in the harbour, ſhould 
have one of them placed againſt the 
main- maſt, for the ſeamen to read; 
and on the Sunday after divine ſer— 
vice, by his order the Extraordinary 
Gazette was read on-board each ſhip 
by the chaplain, or the captains of 
ſuch as had no clergyman, Sir Peter 
Parker had given particular inſtruc- 
tions for that part of Sir Horatio Nel: 
ſon's diſpatches, in which, next to 
Divine Providence, he attributed the 
great victory to the high ſtate of diſ- 
cipline of the ſhips companies, to be 
ſtrongly marked and impreſſed upon 
the minds of the ſeamen. This mea- 


have merited highly of their country | fure has given very general fatisfac- 


tion both on-ſhore and on-board ; the 


ſeamen expreſſed their ſenſe of the 


commander in chief's goodneſs, in 
making known to them the particulars 
of this glorious atchievement, and the 
obſervations made upon the glory of 
England, from diſcipline and ſubor- 


dination, appeared to be ſeriouſly felt. 


The late captain Weſtcote, who ſo 
bravely loſt his life in the victory off 
the Nile, was a native of Honiton, in 
Devonſhire. His firſt entrance into 
the naval ſervice was in the inferior 
capacity of a cabin-boy ; and he was 

wholly 
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wholly indebted for the high rank | that they were employed with the 


which he afterwards attained to his 


uniform good conduct and exem- 
plary merit. As a mark of the high 
reſpect in which he was held while 
living, and of the deep regret enter- 
tained for his loſs, his townſmen of 
_ Honiton have univerſally gone into 


mourning, and have raiſed a large ſum, 


by ſubſcription, in order to ere&t a 
monument to his memory. A fimilar 
teſtimonial of national feeling it 1s ra- 
tionally expected wil be voted by par- 
liament, and the name of Weſtcote 
be handed down to poſterity with the 


ſame public honours as thoſe of Bur- 


geſs, Bertie, and the other heroes, 


whoſe deaths have immortalized their 


fame. We are happy to learn, that 


captain Weſtcote has left behind him 


about 76001. obtained by prize-money, 
the gloriouſly earned reward of pro- 
feſſional ſervice, which will ſerve, in 
ſome degree, to conſole his ſurviving 


relatives, a mother and fiſter, whoſe 


circumſtances in life cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be very affluent. 


About this time, the French had 


made ſuch open boaſts of invading 
Britain, that it was determined on by 
government, to recommend a general 
arming of the people, by aſſociations 
forming in every diſtrict. The times 
of exerciſe to be ſo appointed, that 
they might interfere as little as poſſible 
with the occupations of perſons en- 
gaged in buſineſs, who might yet be 
deſirous to ſhew their zeal in the de- 
fence of their country. 

This meaſure of a general arming 
had been ſome time under conſidera- 
tion, and was haſtened by accounts 
which the government had received 
from France, that not only at Breſt 
and Havre, preparations were making 
for an embarkment and invaſion, but 


_ 


— 


— D—— 
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ſame activity in moſt ports in France 
and Holland, from Rochfort to the 
Texel. At Havre, where the greateſt 
number of gun-boats were building, 
the ſoldiers were often called out of 
their beds in the moſt tempeſtuous 
weather to the exerciſe of mancuvr- 
ing with cannon in and out of their 
boats, as preparatory to landing here, 
with a view, no doubt, to render them 
accuſtomed and expert in this kind of 
exerciſe, and to conceal the preciſe 
time when they might be embarked in 
earneſt for a deſcent ; this they wiſhed 
to effect by ſurprize, with a force 
which they openly called the Army of 
England. Buonaparte was to com- 
mand it, with unlimited power, to 
direct the expedition both by land and 
ſea. | 

The plan of Buonaparte, was to puſl 
over without convoy, from different 
ports, at nearly one time, for one 
ſtated point, and abandon their tranſ- 
ports when landed. The plan of em- 
barking on immenſe rafts and floating 
batteries, ſeems to have been more 
talked of here, than ever intended in 
France, though they have been ex- 
hibited in the windows of print-ſhops, 
with ſuch formidable apperances. 

It however appeared, that the ac- 
tivity of our cruizers in attacking and 
deſtroying the coaſting convoy 5 ot the 
enemy, had very much impeded the 
equipment of their fleet, for it ws 
found by the report of three Britiſh 
ſeamen, who eſcaped about this tim? 
from Breſt, on-board of a neutral veſſel, 
that there were only ſix miſe of the 
line, and 11 frigates ready for ſea in 
that harbour, beſide theſe were 20 ſhips 
of the line lying in the inner road, but 
there appeared to be little or no ple, 
parations for their equipment; 30 1 


of tranſports were however lying in 
the buter road, ready for ſea, and it 
was expected that troops would ſhortly 
he embarked on board of them. 

Among other arrangements to defeat 
the enemy's meaſures, the Repulfe and 
Braakel were ſtationed at the Gate- 
way, which commands the entrance 
of the Wallet and Swin. Fiſhing 
ſmacks were alſo engaged at Harwich, 
to lie at the ſeveral buoys and beacons 
to deſtroy them, if an enemy ſhould 
appear; a reinforcement was allo ſent 
to fir Richard Strachan, then on the 
coalt of France, conſiſting of the Phœbe 
and Boſton, frigates. Our cruizers 
were ordered to deſtroy eventhe French 
bſhing veſſels, as very ſmall ones might 
be employed in tranſporting troops, or 


this order, twenty-ſix of them were 
taken, and ſeven burnt by commodore 
M*Dowel. 
The conferences for peace at Rad- 
ſtadt had never been in a train to end 
amicably, for the French all the while 
kept blocking up Ehrenbretſtein, and 
the Ruſſians were haſtening to join 
the Emperor ; on this the French Di- 
rectory threatened, that the entrance 
of theſe auxilliaries into Germany, 
would again kindle the flames of war. 
Had the Emperor been intimidated by 
this threat, and the march of the 
Ruſſians been checked, he was likely 
o loſe the advantage of employing 
their force, and yet have the war with 
France renewed. The Ruſſians there- 
fore kept advancing, and the Directory 
Was plainly preparing for war by the 
e12ure of Rome, Naples, and the ex- 
Pullion of the King of Sardinia, from 
is territories, in Piedmont, of which 
ſt arbitrary and cruel tranſaction, we 
all now give an account. 


From the moment the King of 


acting as ſcouts; in conſequence of 
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Sardinia admitted a French garriſon 
into Turin, it was generally expected 
that his reign would be no longer 
than ſuited the views of the directory. 
He retained indeed the ſtile and title 
of king; but a French general was 
placed viceroy over him, and the 
ſword of a French garriſon ſuſpended 
over his head. A priſoner in his capi- 
tal, ſurrounded by the ſpies and agents, 
and hemmed in by the army of the 
directory, he was compelled to preach 
to his people the mortifying and de- 
grading leſſon of that patience and 
humility, of which he was himſelf a 
melancholy example, in order to re- 
preſs the reſentment of his ſubjects. 
againſt his barbarous allies. Such 
has been for the laſt four months the 
ſituation of the King of Sardinia, until 
at length it pleaſed the capricious. 
cruelty of his tyrants to end his diſ- 
grace by exile. 

The tollowing are the articles of the 
treaty by which this unfortunate prince 
| figned his entire abdication of royalty. 
He had been before deſpoiled of fome 
of his faireſt provinces, namely, the 
dukedom of Savoy, and the country 
of Nice, as the prince of peace. 

ART. I. His majeſty declares, that 
he renounces the exerciſe of all pow- 
er; and he eſpecially orders all his 
ſubje&s whatever to obey the provi- 
ſional government which is about to be 
eſtablithed by the French general. 

2. His majeſty orders the Piedmon- 
teſe army to conſider itſelf as an in- 
tegral part of the French army in 


Italy, and to obey the French com- 

mander in chief as their own. | 
3. His majeſty diſavows the publi- 
cation of the proclamation circulated 
by his miniſters, and he gives orders. 
to M. le Chevalier Danican, to. ſur- 
render the citadel of Turin, as a 
| pledge 
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pledge that no reſiſtance whatever ſhall 
be attempted againſt the preſent act, 
which has emananted purely from his 
own free will. 

4. His majeſty iſſues orders to the 
governor of the city of Turin, to re- 
ceive and execute preciſely all orders 
which the French general command- 
ing the citadel ſhall think proper to 
Miue for the maintenance of public 
tranquility. | 

5, No change ſhall be made that 
can aſſect the catholic religion, or the 
ſafety or property of individuals. 

The Piedmontefe, who are anxious 
to change their abode, ſhall have li— 
berty to take with them their move- 
able effects, to ſell and liquidate their 
property, in order to export the va- 
Jue. The Piedmonteſe who are ab- 
ſent are at liberty to return to Pied— 
mont, and to enjoy the ſame right 
there as other citizens, nor ſhall they 
on any account be queſtioned as to any 

actions or writings previous to this 
preſent act. 

6. The king ſhall be at liberty to 
repair to — (Sardinia was after- 
wards determined upon as the place.) 
In the mean time no arrangement ſhall 
be made that can affect the ſecurity of 
his perſon. Until the moment of his 
departure his palaces and country 
houſes ſhall not be taken poſſeſſion of 
by the French troops, nor ſhall any pro- 
perty be carried off, and the guard 
ſhall be kept by thoſe who have hither- 
to been employed in that ſervice. 

7. The paſſports and neceſſary or- 
ders ſhall be given, that his majeſty 
and all his family may arrive in ſafety 
at the place of their retreat. They 


ſhall be accompanied by an equal force 


of French and Piedmonteſe. 
8. In caſe the Prince de Carignan 
all remain in Piedmont, he ſhall enjoy 


f 


oh 


| ed the directory to compel the k 
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his property there, and ſhall be at fi. 
berty to leave it, as provided for the 
other ſubjects of Piedmont. 

9. The ſtate of the public archives, 
cheſts, 8c. ſhall be Immediately given 
in, and the ſeal ſhall be placed on the 
cheſts. 

10. The ſhips of powers at war 
with the French republic, ſhall not be 
received in the ports of the iſland of 
Sardinia. 

Turin, 9th of Dec. 1798, 
CLAUVEL, Adj-Gen, 


I undertake that I will throw no 
impediment in the way of the execu- 
tion of this treaty. 

Vicror EMMANUEL, 


The above treaty between the King 
of Sardinia and general Joubert (it 
that can be called a treaty which has 
been dictated by abſolute power on 
one fide, without the means of reliſt- 
ance on the other) holds out another 
inſtructive leſſon to the powers of 
Europe, that no conſiderations, -how- 
ever ſacred, can preſcribe bounds to 
the perfidy of France; and that the 
ſtate which tamely ſubmits to revolu- 
tionary encroachments has more to 
dread from the protection of the direc- 
tory, than from an avowed hoſtility 
againſt it. 

The tyrany of the republic has every 
where manifeſted itſelf by acts of the 
moſt unqualified ingratitude and cru. 
elty. But in almoſt every inſtance 0 
that kind, there has been ſome parit- 
cular intereſt to gratify, ſome peculiar 
end to attain, that tended to promote 
the favourite object of univerſal empite. 
For the treaty entered into by n 
Sardinian majeſty and general Joubert, 
no ſuch motive can be aſſigned; an 
the only reaſon that could have 9 2 


- fign 


ſign his diſgrace with his own hand, 
was to ſwell the catalogue of revolu- 
tionary horrors with an empty but ar- 
rogant triumph over a prince, already 
a priſoner in his own capital, It 
would have certainly been more ge- 
nerous, and it was equally practica- 
ble, for the French troops to have 
actually executed what the King of 
Sardinia only nominally agreed to. 
But to deprive that unfortunate mo- 
narch of his power, and afterwards to 
compel him to ſet his own ſeal to his 
misfortunes and diſhonour, ſeems to 
be a refinement in cruelty, that is 
alone congenial to the ſpirit and cha- 
racter of modern republicaniſm. 

In concluding this pretended treaty, 
the articles of which might have been 
carried into effect without making the 
King of Sardinia a party to his own 
ſhame, the directory appears to have 
had two principal objects in view. It 
wiſhed to augment the army of Italy 
by a powerful reinforcement, and to 
provide funds for carrying on the war 
in which it is likly to be again involv- 
ed. With reſpect to the firſt conſidera- 
tion, it is well-known that the French 
troops in Italy were conſiderably di- 
m:niſhed from various cauſes. Large 
detachments had been ſent into the 
interior of France, and great numbers 
had fallen victims to the influence of 
the climate, and the fatigues which 
they had undergone in the preceding 


been weakened by the loſs of 40,000 


with Buonaparte on the expedition to 
Egypt ; and the revolt in Belgium was 
ſufficient to occupy large bodies of diſ- 
eiplined troops before the new military 
conſcription could be raiſed and brought 
into the field, complete and fit for 
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| been entertained by the government 
of France with reſpect to the real in- 
tentions of the emperor, and it would 
not, in ſuch a criſis, have been 


Germany. The hoſtile deſigns of his 
Neapolitan majeſty had been long 
evinced by the contemptuous treat- 


Naples; by the uncommon attentions 
before and after the victory of the Iſt 


parations carried on, apparently in 
concert with the emperor, in conſe- 
quence of the appointment of general 
Mack to the command of the Nea- 
politan troops. In this ſituation of 


tion towards Piedmont, and, by incor- 


with the French troops, it found it- 
ſelf enabled to detach a formidable 
force to the army of Italy. The mi- 
litary magazines in Piedmont alſo of- 


campaigns. The army in France had 


picked men and officers, embarked 


action, Much apprehenſion muſt have 


fered conſiderable ſources of ſupply 
to the future operations of that army. 
In the ſecond point of view, that 
of providing funds for the proſecu- 
tion of hoſtilities, Piedmont affords 
an ample harveſt to the inſatiable ra- 
pacity of the common enemy. The 
ſpoils of Italy had been —— 
ed; the Batavian republic had been 
ſo completely exhauſted, that ſhe could 
no longer make adequate proviſion fer 
the common exigencies of the ſtate; 
and Switzerland, induſtrious but not 
rich, had been plundered in vain. In 
Piedmont the directory would find 
ſome of thoſe pecuniary reſources. 
which it ſtood in need of. The pro- 
perty of. the crown. and the church. 


will be confiſcated, and ſerve to li- 
quidate the arrears of the different 


armies ; while the eſtates of all the; 
3R 


rich 


of Auguſt; and by the warlike pre- 


i pru- 
dent to weaken its army on the fide of 


ment of the republican ambaſſador at 


paid to lord Nelſon and his fleet, both 


affairs, the directory turned its. atte n- 


porating the army. of that country 
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rich individuals, who may have diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves by their exer- 


tions againſt the diffuſion of French 
principles, will be converted to the 
mercenary views of the government 
of France, The articles in the treaty 


reſpecting the preſervation of religion 


and the property of individuals, will 
be as eaſily violated as they were made. 

By the terms of the "mr treaty, 
by which the king of Sardinia has re- 
nounced bis ſovereignty in Piedmont, 
it appears that the French government 
has reſerved to itſelf a juſtification of 
the depredations and cruelties which 
will no doubt be exerciſed by the re- 

blican troops. By the firſt article, 

is Sardinian majeſty renounces all ex- 
erciſe of power, and conſequently 
places his | djects under the dreadful 
right of conqueſt ; and by the 2d, 
which orders the Piedmonteſe army to 
obey the French commander in chief 
as their own, he expoſes his ſoldiers to 
be treated as rebels. The effect of 
thefe conceſſions muſt be cruel and ſan- 

uinary, fo long as there ſhall remain 
in that unhappy ſtate, a ſubject faithful 
to his prince, or rather to his country, 
ſince the king has diſhonoured himſelf 
and betrayed the intereſts of his people, 
by a ſhameful and cowardly ſurrender 
of their rights. 

The permiſſion given to his majeſty 
to retire to Sardinia by the way of 
Parma, ſeems to be calculated only to 
retain him longer in his dependance on 
France, and perhaps to arreſt his per- 
ſon under ſome new pretext. It is not 
difficult to perceive why the directory 
did not alſo infiſt upon the renunciation 
of Sardinia. It would have been a 
mockery to have obtained the ceffion 
of an ifland which, from the want of a 
naval force, could not be taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of. 
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General Joubert's ſtatement con. 
cerning the occupation of Piedmont 
has a ſtudied ambiguity throughout it, 
with a view of concealing as much as 
poſſible the manner in which this chef 
4euvre of perfidy was executed. The 
following letter from captain Blondeau, 
one of Joubert's officers, will tend to 
elucidate the obſcurity of the official 
report. 

Turin, Dec. 18, 1798. On the 30th 
of November it was reported at Milan, 
that a great inſurrection had taken 
place at Turin, and that the revolu- 
tioniſts had, with the protection of the 
French, dethroned and impriſoned the 
king. General of diviſion Victor, was 
entruſted by the commander in chief, 
Joubert, with the ſuperintendance of 
the expedition. On the 3d of Decem- 
ber, his diviſion, which was at Mode- 
na, ſet out on its march. On the 6th, 
Novare, the firſt place of ſtrength, was 
taken by ſtratagem. Fifteen grena- 
diers, with an officer of the ſtaff at their 
head, being placed in carriages, which 
had the appearance of a convoy, de- 
manded entrance, and the gate was 
opened to them. When they arrived 
at the guard-houſe, they threw them- 
ſelves out of the carriages, ſeized the 
arms, and made the guard priſoners. 
The porter who had the care of the 
keys, attempted to lock the gate upon 
them; but having received a flight 
blow of a ſword from pne of the grena- 
diers, he ran off; and, according to à 
pre-concerted fignal, the 15th regiment 
of light horſe entered full gallop into 
the town, and took poſſeſſion of the 
head-quarters and the adjacent ſtreets. 
It was ſoon after followed by a conſi- 
derable column of infantry, which fur- 
rounded the barracks, and received the 
arms of the garriſon, conſiſting of about 


1200 men, both horſe and foot. The 
| column 
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column, after leaving two battalions 


in the place, continued its march, and 


halted at a ſmall diſtance. 

« On the 7th, ſome Piedmonteſe 
troops at Vercelli, a ſmall town on the 
. way to Turin, retreated towards the 
metropolis. The French. troops enter- 
ed it the ſame night. The republicans 
were received there with the acclama- 


tions of the people, a general illumina- || 


tion took place, and the effigy of the 
king of Sardinia was carried throughout 
the town, and burnt, with his arms, in 
the principal ſquare. On the 8th, the 
town of Chivaſſo, with a garriſon of 
about 800 men, opened its gates with- 
out any reſiſtance. | 
The Piedmonteſe troops being thus 
diſarmed in every place, the republican 
columns proceeded from all directions 
againſt Turin. 
© The commander in chief entered 
the citadel the ſame day, and ſent a 
notification to the king of the intentions 
of his government. This prince cer- 
tainly was not ignorant that his troops 
had been diſarmed, with the exception 
of thoſe in garriſon at Turin, and ac- 
cordingly did not heſitate to conſent to 
every propoſition which was made to 
him, even to that of evacuating the 
city in perſon, which he did about ten 
oclock at night, with all his family, a 
part of his retinue, and ſome of his 
friends. There were about thirty car- 
rages, each with two ſervants behind, 
carrying flambeaus in their hands, eſ- 
corted by a numerous guard of dra- 
ons, who obſerved the moſt profound 
lence in an obſcure night, and during | 
the moſt inclement weather. 

* The French troops entered Turin 
on the 10th, and were received with 
_ univerſal acclamations. A proclama- 

ton had been previouſly iſſued by the 


commander in chief, which announced | 
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to the Piedmonteſe troops that they 
were to conſtitute part of the armies of 
the French republic, and they were in 
every reſpect to be conſidered as ſuch: 
—The proclamation produced every 


deſired effect, and on the ſame night 


all the poſts were given up to the 
French. | 

« The tree of liberty was planted on 
the 12th ; and, although the weather 
was foggy and cold, the concourſe of 
people was prodigious. All the troops 
of both nations, the civic guard, and 
even the body-guards of the ci-deyant 
king, were under arms. The air re- 
founded with the ſhouts of- © Long 
live the republic! Long live the French, 
the aſſertors of the liberty of oppreſſed 


countries!“ The city was illuminated 


during the whole of the night; and the 
next day the fifteen members of the 
proviſional government were inſtalled 
with every — They were ap- 
pointed by citizen Etmar, commiſſioner 
of the French government.” 

The invaſion of Piedmont announced 
the formation of a new republic, as it 
could not be expected that the politics 
of the directory would conſent to unite 
in one ſtate the inhabitants of the coun- 
try which extends from one ſea to the 
other, on the left from the Po, as far 
as the Alps, and on the right as far as 
Tuſcany and ancient Latium. (For the 
new republic of Rome has been nearly 
confined within the original limits of 
the ancient one.) This extent of coun- 
try, taken in an aggregate view, may 
be conſidered as the richeſt, the mot 
fruitful, and the-moſt populous, of Eu- 
rope. Its population, with the duchy 
of Parma, exceeds ſeven millions. A 


country of that extent would not very 
likely remain long quiet in a ſtate of 
— 14 But what is to be the 
orm of this new republic? The junior 

3 R 2 


adjutant 
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adjutant of general Joubert could an- 
ſwer ſo trivial a queſtion. It will conſiſt 
of two ſovereign councils, but remove- 
able at the pleaſure of the directory; 
of a directory, ſpiritleſs and ſubordinate 
to the will of the Great Nation; and 
of ſeven or eight departments, and ſome 
hundreds of cantons. The talents of 
a Solon or a Lycurgus will not be 
thought neceſſary to make ſuch an ar- 
rangement. 

After the celebration of the anniver- 
ſary of the 21ſt of January at Turin, 
the titles of the nobility of Piedmont 
were publicly burnt at the foot of the 
Tree of Liberty, in the preſence of the 
French commiſſion, the proviſional go- 
vernment, and the municipal adminiſ(- 
tration. 

The king of Sardinia arrived in Tuſ- 
cany, eſcorted by fifty French dragoons, 
who remained, it is pretended, on the 
frontiers, at the requeſt of the Tuſcan 
government. He was accompanied by 
citizen Chipault, a French officer ; 
and did not go to Florence, but to Pog- 
gio-Imperiale, a country refidence of 
the grand duke, which was prepared 
for his reception. His known piety 
and his ſituation, which make the re- 
ſemblance between him and Pius VI. 
very ſtriking, might have been ſuppoſed 
ſufficient motives for him to ſee that 
prince, and they accordingly had a 
meeting, in the preſence of Chipault. 
The chamberlain of the grand duke, 
who ſuperintends the honours done to 
the king of Sardinia, took particular 
care nothing ſhould: paſs that might 
give offence to France. Citizen Chi- 
pault was directed by general Joubert, 
to aſcertain the ſtate of the pope's 
health; and he has found that his de- 
ail will not allow him to travel, par- 
- ticularly by fea.” woe Tn 

It appeared that the French compel- 
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led the king of Sardinia to take a very 
circuitous and humiliating journey to 
Leghorn, in order to embark at thzt 
place for the iſland of Sardinia. They 
were deſirous to expoſe that unfortu- 
nate prince to the inſults and deriſion 
of republicans, by ſending him from 
Turin in mock-proceſſion throughout 
the entire territory of the Ciſalpine re- 
public. 

To theſe cruelties in Piedmont, we 
ſhall add an account of ſome extraor- 
dinary French requiſitions which have 
not only comprehended every kind of 
ſubſiſtence neceſſary for the armies, and 
the objects requiſite for their equip- 
ment, quarters, and marches, but alſo 
an infinite variety of articles for the en- 
Lo regs: luxury, and fanciful profuſion 
of the civil and military agents, who 
put them up to auction, and converted 
theminto money after they had received. 
them in kind. 

For inſtance, at Milan, the private 
warehouſes of blue cloth were put into 
a ſtate of requiſition, ſold by the com- 
miſſioners of the directory, taken from 
the purchaſers in conſequence of a ſe- 
cond requilition, and a ſecond time put 
up to ſale. The ſame meaſure took 
place with reſpect to leather and linen, 
and even the bales of raw and twiſted 
ſilk were ſeized throughout all Lom- 
bardy, and ſold to the Genoeſe by the 
generous propagaters of liberty. Al 
brary might be compoſed of fimilarn- 
ſtances, all of public notoriety. When- 
ever the female citizen Buonaparte, 
under the name of Madame Letit!a, 
was diſpoſed to indulge in a Journey 
over the conqueſts of her huſband, ſhe 
ſent an order to the municipality ot 
Milan or Modena, to ſupply her with 
money neceſſary for that purpoſe.— 


| Theſe perſonal requiſitions had become 
} ſo common, that general 2 


on his way to Paris to take the com- 
mand of the mercenary ſatellites, who, 
on the 4th of September, 1797, ex- 
pelled and impriſoned the legiſlative 
body, rewarded a proſtitute, with 
whom he paſſed the night at Pavia, 
with a bon (an order) for fifty ſequins 
on the municipality of that town, who 
honoured it with immediate payment, 
and have preſerved it ever ſince. This 
ſame Angereau, his immediate prede— 
ceſſors on the right bank of the Rhine, 
and his comrades in the Weſterwald, 
in he Palatinate, in the electorates of 
Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, had laid 
a rate of contribution for the ſervice of 
their tables. 

The unfortunate inhabitants were 
compelled to deliver every day ſo many 
articles in kind, or florins of the em- 
pire, for the purpoſe of providing din- 
ner for the commander in chief, the 
generals of diviſion, or the generals of 
brigade. 

In the provinces of Terra Firma, 
which were occupied by the French 
before their rupture with the republic 
of Venice, the private property of the 
inhabitants was not more reſpected 
than that of the conquered countries ; 
and, notwithſtanding the rights of neu- 
traſity, they were opfreſſed with re— 
quititions of every ſpecies. The go- 
vernment complained and made re- 
monſtrances, the peaſants revolted, but 


of devaſtation. The army cut down 
the vines and olives for want of wood. 
tis true, that to theſe dreadful ravages, 
Buonaparte and his agents added the 
mockery of paying for what they ex- 


or notes, not a farthing of which was. 
2 reimburſed. Maillet du Pan ſtates 
at the total of theſe engagements 

mounted, at the end of the year 1796, 


that fine country was not leſs the ſcene 


atted and took away by force, in bons 


| 


— 
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to eighteen millions Tournots, the half 
of which was paid by Venice to the 
peaſants, for the purpoſe of alleviating 
their deſpair, and preventing their 
taking vengeance on their plunderers. 
In the ſpring of 1799, an union with 
Ireland was intended, ſetting forth the 
benefits likely to reſult to Great Britain 
from incorporating it with Ireland, and 
making both iſlands one kingdom in 
all reſpects as to legiſlation, trade, and 
taxes, are generally admitted to be of 


great importance; but, however con- 


ſidèerable they may prove to this coun- 
try, they muſt be {till more ſo to the 
ſiſter kingdom, The ſpirit of oppoſi- 
tion therefore manifeſted againſt the 
propoſed meaſure by certain deſcrip- 
tions of perſons in Ireland, cannot but 
appear very extraordinary, and can in- 
deed only be accounted tor by the con- 
fideration of their own particular in- 
tereſts and ſelfiſh views. It would be 
idle to attempt to prove what is ac— 
knowledged by thoſe who are inimical 
to an union, that the cultivation of 
land in Ireland would be molt mate- 
rially improved, that commerce would 
be increaſed, that the condition of the 
peaſantry and the lower claſſes of the 


| community would be ameliorated, and 


that all national diſtinctions and poli— 
tical animoſities would be ſuppreſſed. 
Among the arguments advancedagainſt 
it, the loſs of national independence, 
the increaſe of abſentees, and the de- 
cline of the metropolis, ſeem to be 
the principal. The independence of 
Ireland has been long conſidered as 
nominal, even by thoſe who now 


ſpeak ſo highly in ſupport of it; but, 


if it were not ſo, leaving every poſi- 


tive opinion on that ſubject out of 
the queſtion, would not the loſs of it 
be fully compenſated by the vaſt influ- 


ence which Ireland would naturally 
acquire 
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empire? 
The increaſe of abſentees is an ob- 
jection more ſpecious than ſolid. For, 


if it is ſuppoſed that Ireland may be 


repreſented in the Britiſh parliament 
by 100 members, can the ſums ex- 
pended here by that number of indivi- 
duals, in ſupport of themſelves and 
their families, be ſo immenſe as to af- 


fect, in any material degree, the proſ- 


perity of their conſtituents? Suppoſing 
the expences of each repreſentative to 
be averaged at 2000l. per annum, the 
ſum total would be only 200, 000l. And 
it muſt be obſerved, that ſeveral Iriſh- 


men, who are members of the Britiſh 


parliament, and who at preſent reſide 
in this country, would be returned for 
Ireland. The expenditure in that caſe 
would not be ſo great, and can any 
ſum under 200, 000l. ſpent out of the 
country be conſidered as a ſolid objec- 
tion to its univerſal and permanent 
proſperity? It does not appear that 
Dublin would ſuffer from the union ; 
for, though it might for a ſhort time 
loſe ſomething of the ſplendor and pa- 
rade of a capital city, it would ulti- 
mately obtain, what it now peculiarly 
ſtands in need of, a conſiderable exten- 
ſion of commerce. 
An incorporated union of this coun- 
try with Ireland is in every point of view 
leſs objectionable than that effected 
between England and Scotland. The 
people of Ireland are more calculated 
at preſent to adopt the ſame manners, 
habits, and improvements, which have 
made Great Britain the envy of Eu- 
rope, than the people of Scotland were 
at the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury. The outcry in Scotland againſt 
the plan of an union was nearly ge- 
neral, and thought by many to proceed 
from juſt cauſes: yet what have been 
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acquire in the common intereſt of the 


religion, the eſtabliſhed church being 


ſuch terms and conditions, as may 


the conſequences? The wealth of that 
country produced by the improved ſtate 
of agriculture, by manufaQures and by 
commerce, all growing out of its con. 
nection with England, is now, to what 
it then was, as 20 to 1. The facility 
of carrying the meaſure into effect with 
Ireland, appears more evident, as there 
can ariſe no obſtacles with reſpett to 


the ſame in both kingdoms. 

That the gentlemen of the Iriſh bar, 
ſhould oppoſe the plan, is by no means 
a matter of ſurpriſe. They have al. 
ways conſidered their profeſſion as a 
ladder to their political importance, 
and they muſt, no doubt, be chagrined 
to find that they would be compelled 
to divert their attention from oſtenta- 
tious declamation in the ſenate to the 
laborious duties of their profeſſion. 
The country may loſe their talents in 
parliament, but it will unqueſtionably 
derive more real advantages from a 
more ſtrict application of them to the 
ſtudy of the law. The oppoſition of 
the bar, however ſtrong, cannot excite 
ſurpriſe, ſince it is known that barri{- 
ters, civilians, and attornies, conſtitute 
nearly one third of the Iriſh houſe of 
commons. . 

The following is an accurate copy of 
the reſolutions moved by Mr. Pitt in the 
houſe of commons, as the intended baſis 
for uniting the two kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Ireland: 

1ſt, That in order to promote and 
ſecure the eſſential intereſts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to conſolidate 
the ſtrength, power, and reſources 0 
the Britiſh empire, it will be adviſeable 
to concur in ſuch meaſures as may be 
tend to unite the two kingdoms 0 
Great Britain and Ireland into one 
kingdom, in ſuch a manner, and on 


eſtabliſhed 


eltabliſned by acts of the reſpective 
parliaments of his majeſty's ſaid king- 
doms. 

2d, That it appears to this committee, 
that it would be fit to propoſe as the 
frſt article, to ſerve as a baſis of the 
ſaid union, that the ſaid kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland ſhall, upon 
a day to be agreed upon, be united into 
one kingdom, by the name of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

3d, That for the ſame purpoſe it ap- 
pears alſo to this committee, that it 
would be fit to propoſe that the ſucceſ- 
tion to the monarchy and imperial 
crown of the ſaid united kingdoms, 
ſhall continue limited and ſettled, in 
the ſame manner as the imperial crown 
of the ſaid kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland now ſtands limited and 
ſettled, according to the exiſting laws, 
and to the terms of the union between 
England and Scotland. 

4th, That for the ſame purpoſe it 
appears alſo to this committee, that it 
would be fit to propoſe that the ſaid 
united kingdom be repreſented in one 
and the ſame parliament, to be ſtiled 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland - and that 
ſuch a number of lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and ſuch a number of mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons, as ſhall 


de hereafter agreed upon by acts of the 


bre parliaments as aforeſaid, ſhall 
it and vote in the ſaid parliament on 
the part of Ireland, and ſhall be ſum- 
moned, choſen, and returned, in ſuch 
wa ar ſhall be fixed by an act of 
| e parliament of Ireland previous to 
. e faid union; and that every member 
— to ſit and vote in the ſaid 
2 the united kingdom ſhall, 
= b e ſaid parliament ſhall otherwiſe 
Provide, take and ſubſcribe the ſame 
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oaths, and make the ſame declarations, 
as are by law required to be taken, 
ſubſcribed, and made, by the members 
of the parliaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

5th, That for the ſame purpoſe it 
appears alſo to this committee, that it 
would be fit to propoſe that the churches 
of England and Ireland, and the doc- 
trine, worſhip, diſcipline, and govern- 
ment thereof, ſhall be preſerved as now 
by law eſtabliſhed. 

6th, That for the ſame purpoſe it 
appears alſo to this committee, that it 
would be fit to propoſe that his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects in Ireland ſhall at all 
times hereafter be entitled to the ſame 
privileges, and be on the ſame footing 
in reſpect of trade and navigation, in 
all ports and places belonging to Great 
Britain, and in all caſes with reſpect 
to which treaties ſhall be made by his 
majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, with 
any foreign power, as his majeſty's 
ſubjects in Great Britain; that no duty 
ſnall be impoſed on the import or ex- 
port between Great Britain and Ireland 
of any articles now duty free; and that 
on other articles there ſhall be eſtab- 
liſhed, for a time to be limited, ſuch 
a moderate rate of equal duties as ſhall, 
previous to the union, be agreed upon 
and approved by the reſpettive parlia- 
ments, ſubje&, after the expiration of 
ſuch limited time, to be diminiſhed 
equally with reſpect to both Kingdoms, 
but in no caſe to be increaſed ; that all 
articles which may at any time here- 


after be imported into Great Britain. 


from foreign parts, ſhall be importable 
through either kingdom into the other, 
ſubject to the like duties and regula- 
tions as if the ſame were imported di- 


rectly from foreign parts; that where 
any articles, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture, of either kingdom, are 


ſubject 


* 
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ſubject to any internal duty in one 


kingdom, ſuch countervailing duties 
(over and above any duties on import 
.to be fixed as aforeſaid) ſhall be im- 
poſed as ſhall be neceſſary to prevent 
any inequality in that reſpect: and 
that all other matters of trade and 
commerce other than the foregoing, 
and that ſuch others as may before the 
union be ſpecially agreed upon for the 
due encouragement of the agriculture 
and manufactures of the reſpective 
kingdoms, ſhall remain to be regulated 
from time to time by the united par- 
J:ament. 

7th, That for the like purpoſe it 
would be fit to propoſe, that the 
charge ariſing from the payment of 
the intereſt or ſinking fund for the re- 
duction of the principal of the debt 
incurred in either kingdom before the 
union, ſhall continue to be ſeparately 
defrayed by Great-Britain and Ireland 
reſpectively. That, for a number of 
years to be limited, the future or- 
dinary expences of the united king- 
dom in peace or war ſhall be defrayed 
by Great-Britain and Ireland jointly, 
according to ſuch proportions as ſhall 
be eſtabliſhed by the reſpeQtive par- 
liaments previous to the union; and 
that, after the expiration of the time 
to be ſo limited, the proportion ſhall 
not be liable to be varied, except ac- 
cording to ſuch rates and principles as 
ſhall be in like manner agreed upon 
previous to the union. 

8th, That for the like purpoſe it 
would be fit to propoſe, that all laws 
in force at the time of the union, and 
that all the courts of civil or eccleſiaſ- 
tical juriſdiction within the reſpective 
kingdoms, ſhall remain as now by law 
eſtabliſhed within the ſame, ſubject 
only to ſuch alterations or regulations 
from time to time as circumſtances 


g 
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may appear to the parliament of the 
united kingdom to require. 

That the foregoing reſolutions he 
laid before his majeſty with an humble 
addreſs, aſſuring his majeſty that we 
have proceeded with the utmoſt at. 
tention to the conſideration of the im. 
portant objects recommended to us in 
his majeſty's gracious meſſage, 

That we entertain a firm perſuaſion 
that a complete and entire union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, 
founded on equal and liberal princi- 
ples, on the ſimilarity of laws, con- 
ſtitution, and government, and on a 
ſenſe of mutual intereſts and affec- 
tions, by promoting the ſecurity, 
wealth, and commerce, of the reſpec- 
tive kingdoms, and by allaying the 
diſtractions which have unhappily pre- 
vailed in Ireland, muſt afford on 
means of oppoſing at all times an ef- 
fectual reſiſtance to the deſtructive 
projects of our foreign and domeſtic 
enemies, and muſt tend to confirm 
and augment the ſtability, power, and 
reſources of the empire. 

Impreſſed with theſe conſiderations, 
we feel it our duty humbly to lay be- 
fore his majeſty ſuch propoſitions as 
appear to us beſt calculated to form 
the baſis of ſuch a ſettlement, leaving 
it to his majeſty's wiſdom, at ſuch a 
time and in ſuch manner as bis ma- 
jeſty, in his parental ſolicitude for the 
happineſs of his people, ſhall judge 
fit, to communicate theſe propolitions 


| to his parliament of Ireland, with 


whom we ſhall be at all times ready 
to concur in all ſuch meaſures as May 
be found moſt conducive to the ac 
compliſhment of this great and - 
tary work. And we truſt, that, et 
full and mature conſideration, ſuch a 
ſettlement may be framed and e 7 
bliſhed, by the deliberative coe, = 


the parliaments of both kingdoms, as 
may be conformable to the ſentiments, 
wiſhes, and real intereſts of his ma- 
jeſty's faithful ſubjeQs in Great. Britain 
and Ireland, and may unite them in- 
ſeparably in the full enjoyment of the 
bleſſings of our free and invaluable 


| 


conſtitution, in the ſupport of the 


honour and dignity of his majelty's 


crown, and in the preſervation and 
advancement of the welfare and prol- | 


perity of the whole Britiſh empire.” 


Independent of conſiderations ari- 


ſing out of domeſtic circumſtances, an 
union between Great-Britain and Ire- 


land is a meaſure imperioully called | 


for by the preſent ſtate of Europe. 


What is it that has (next to her prin- 
ciples) given ſuch a reſiſtleſs impetus 
to the gigantic power of the French 
republic ?—Her unity and indivifibi- 
lity. What has enfeebled the opera- 
tions, and rendered abortive all the 
enterprizes of the German empire ? 
—Her want of unity: members united 
under one head, but having different 
bodies. Surely then, at a time when 
one deſtructive power has - openly 
avowed her determination to render 
the whole habitable globe ſubject to 
her will ; when her efforts have been 
long directed, in concert with domeſ- 
tic traitors, to palſy the face of the 
Britiſh empire, by producing the ſe- 
partion of Ireland from England ; 
when ſhe has already impoſed her yoke 
of iron, and her Jaws of blood, on 
one halt of the ſubjugated continent 
of Europe; when the other half (Great- 


Britain forming a noble exception) 
trembles at her frown, and, panic- 


ſtricken, ſeems prepared to couch 
beneath her fangs ; it ſurely becomes 
the people of the ſiſter kingdom to 
lay alide all local prejudices, all falſe 
9 and coolly and diſpaſſionately 
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| to examine, in all its bearings and 


tendencies, a plan that has been re- 
commended by the beſt and moſt im- 
partial writers, no ſharers in the poli— 
tical conteſts of the preſent day, and 


| which was deviſed for the expreſs 


purpoſe of conſolidating the intereſts 
and the ſtrength of every branch of 
the Britiſh empire, in order to enable 
us, with more powerful reſources, and 
with greater proſpects of ſucceſs, to 
oppoſe the diabolical ſchemes of the 
common enemy. 

But let us not, even in endeavour- 
ing the good of Ireland, purſue too 
obſtinately a meaſure, which, from the 
preſent temper of the Iriſh, might 
perhaps be fatal to both kingdoms, by 
inducing them (under the fallacious 
idea of independence) to throw them- 
ſelves into the arms of France. Let 
us wait a more favourable opportunity, 
when the minds of men may be leſs 
agitated by prejudice; and m the 
mean time conhder the advantages 
England would loſe in loſing Ireland. 
It appears by the cuſtom-houſe books 
that the imports of Ireland from 
Great-Britain alone amount to near 
five parts in eight of their whole im- 
portation ; and that they take off a 
much greater _—_ of the ſeveral 
manufactures of England, except our 
woollen, than any other country in 
Europe. On the other hand, the 
woollen-yarn and worſted, which we 
receive — them, ſo far from being 
a loſs to the nation, as moſt importa- 
tions are, that when fully manufactured 


by us in England, will ſell for 200, 000l. 
a-year more than the prime coſt, in 


foreign markets. In the ſame man- 
ner their linen-yarn, Which: we work 


up into ticking, tapes, girth, and other 


manufactures, yield an annual profit 
of 100,0001. to ſay nothing of the raw 
38 hides 
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hides and tallow, which we export 
from them into foreign countries and 
our plantations to great advantage. 
It appears alſo from the tonnage of 
ſhipping, employed yearly in the trade 
of Ireland, that the Britiſh tonnage 
1s more than two-thirds of the whole, 
yielding 80,0001. annual profit. Add 
to theſe advantages, the greateſt per- 
haps of all, that which ariſes from the 
nobility and people of eſtate and em- 
ployment, who ſpend their incomes in 
England ; and then it will evidently 
appear, that if England does not gain 
by Ireland alone half as much as it 
does by alt the world beſides, as many 
people ſuppoſe, yet there is no country 
in Europe that brings ſo much profit 
to another, as Ireland does to England. 
While the court of Vienna had been 
continuing the idle farce of negocia- 
tions at Raſtadt, at the ſame time that 
it made appearances of preparations 
for war, the Executive Directory had 
obtained by an artful management and 
hypocriſy every thing it wanted. Hav- 
ing gained the neceſſary time required 
to aſſemble its new levies, to overthrow 
the monarchies of Piedmont and 
Naples, and to get poſſeſſion of the 
fortreſs of Ehrenbreitſtein, which had 
been ſtarved into a ſurrender, the di- 
rectory now aſſumed a very menacing 
and peremptory tone towards the em- 
peror. On the 1ſt inſt. the French 
plenipotentiaries at Raſtadt fignified to 
Count Lehrbach, his miniſter, in the 
quality of King of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, that if within fifteen days his 
majeſty did not give a poſitive afſur- 
ance that the Ruſſian troops ſhould 
evacuate Auſtria, the directory would 
order its troops to re-commence hoſti- | 
Jities. This was no very long delay; 
and thus we ſaw the emperor, accord- 
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ing to cuſtom, always behind-hand in 


| pears, that, on the news of the fab 


mains of the Neapolitan army, the 


taking advantage of circumſtances, 
and now forced in an humiliating man. 
ner to have the very day dictated to 
him by his enemies, on which he ſhall 
be compelled to take up arms, or elſe 
be forced to conclude a diſgraceful 
peace. 

The fortreſs of Ehrenbreitſtein had 
at length ſurrendered. Modern hiſtory 
ſcarcely furniſhes an example of a 
blockade of ſuch long duration, having 
laſted from April 1797, to Jan. 1799. 
This noble conſtancy of the garriſon 
and its brare commander, colonel 
Faber, . muſt render their ſervices for 
ever memorable. By the reduction of 
this place, the French became maſters 
of the two banks of the Rhine, from 
Scaff hauſen to Duſſeldorff, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mayence, Ehrenbreitltein, 
and Duſſeldorff, Heſſe, and Weſt— 
phalia; and the King of Pruſſia is the 
ſovereign molt expoſed to the danger 
of their being in the hands of the 
enemy. 

Every thing which was apprehended 
on the {ide of Naples is unfortunately 
verified. On the 7th of Feb. the di- 
rectory communicated to the councils 
the important news of the capture of 
Naples on the 24th of January. It 
cannot fail to be noticed how little 
detail was given of a ſubject ot ſuch 
great magnitude. The directory con- 
tents itſelf with ſaying, that alter a 
molt obſtinate conflict between the fe- 


Lazzaroni of Naples and peaſants on 
one fide, and the French army on the 
other, the latter eſtabliſhed itielt in 
Naples. 

In letters from Florence, dated the 
17th of January, was given an account 
of what paſſed at Naples as far as the 
11th of that month; by which it ap, 


pro grels 


progreſs of the French being received 
in the capital, the populace requeſted 
that the king ſhould promiſe not to 
quit the kingdom, which he complied 
with; but, notwithſtandinging, he went 
in the night to the ſhip of admiral 
Nellon, which was unable to fail on 
account of the calm. The multitude, 
appriſed of this, aſſembled with ſome 
of the nobility and other reſpettable 
families at their head, and ſent a depu- 
i:tion to the king to perſuade him to 
come back ; but they could have no 
audience, the miniſter Acton telling 
them that the king could ſpeak to no- 
body, which occaſioned ſuch a warm 
altercation between them, that the 
miniſter was obliged to requeſt the 
Englith to fire at them, and, theſe ap- 
pearing to comply with the requeſt, 
the deputation was obliged to retire. 
After the reſult of the commiſſion was 
known in the town, the public rage 
became greater than before. The 
Engliſh ſpiked all the cannon, and 
burned one 60 gun ſhip and all the 
gun-boats, with a view to hinder the 
enraged populace from firing on the 
Engliſh men of war which were yet 
within cannon ſhot. The before-men- 
tioned afſemblage of people met to 
conſider of what was to be done: 
ſome of them voted for a conſtituti- 
onal monarchy ; others wiſhed tor a 
republic; and all were of opinion, that 
the king, by his flight, had forfeited 
all his rights. Their majeſties, with 
fir William Hamilton, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, &c. &c. arrived ſafe at 
alermo. 

Another letter from Florence ſaid, 
that the aunts of Louis XVI. who, 
when the French firſt entered Rome, 
took up their reſidence in Naples, alſo 
left that city when the king went on- 
board the Engliſh fleet. 
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ceeded to Manfredonia, on the Adri- 
atic, from whence they intended to go 
by ſea to Trieſts; but, not being able 
to find a veſſel, they returned to 
Naples ;—the people there refuſed to 
receive them. In the ſituation in 
which that city then was, their pre- 
ſence could not be agrecable to any 
party. With much trouble, however, 
they obtained a paſſage in a Portu- 
gueſe veſſel, on-board of which they 
embarked with four perſons in their 
ſuite for Liſbon. ” 

While the Ruſſian troops kept ad- 
vancing, thoſe of France again croſſed 
the Rhine, the directory, avowed no 
hoſtile intentions in conſequence of 
this, until a formal declaration of war 
was announced on the 10th of March, 
1799, in the council of 500. That 
declaration was directly made only 
—_ the Emperor, in his capacity 
of King of Bohemia and Hungary, but 
the weight of it was likely to be felt 
throughout all the ſouthern ſtates of 
Germany. The following appeared 
to be the firſt poſitions which the 
French armies took after paſſing the 
Rhine. 

The firſt column under general Ber- 
nadotte, which croſſed it at Manheim, 
took poſſeſſion of it and continued its 
rout with the greateſt rapidity to 
Hunelberg and Heilbron. It was ſup- 
poſed that haſty advance was purpoſely 
to be beforehand with the Auſtrians, 
and to form a line from Philingen to 
Heilbron, along the Necker, on both 
ſides of which river there are high 
mountains, and advanced poſitions. 
General Bernadotte after he croſſed 
the river, ſummoned the fort of Phi 
lipſburg to ſurrender, which the gover- 
nor refuſed. 

General Jourdan with his army, 


ey pro- 


| marched directly into the interior of 
382 Suabia, 
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burg; his principal head quarters. were 
at Villingen, in the Black Foreſt. Gen. 
Saint Cyr, who commanded the left 


mountains, and took poſſeſſion of Stut- 
gard. General Mafſena was endea- 
vouring to penetrate into the Griſon 
Territory, by the way of Switzerland, 
and if he could reduce Coire, or ſeize 
it by ſurprize, it would give him great 
advantages, as the poſſeſſion of the 
town conjointly with the valley of the 
Rhine, would ſecure to the French 
ſubſiſtance in Helvetia, and afford them 
an eaſy communication with Conſtance 
and Suabia, giving them alſo an en- 
trance into the Tyrol, by the way of 
Engadine. | 

he plan of the French was evi- 
dently to advance upon the Danube, 
and there to attack the Archduke, 
before he could receive the numerous 
reinforcements ſending to him from 
all quarters; ſome accounts then ſtat- 
ed his troops to the number of 120,000 
men, others reduced them to only 
40,000, not including the reinforce- 
ments which he was likely to receive, 


as the court of Vienna not chooſing 
the march of the 


to. countermand 
Ruſſians, foreſaw that war was inevita- 
ble. Of theſe new auxiliaries, 24,000 
were at Saint Polon Cremo, and other 
places, which would have ſufficient 
time to join the Archduke, whoſe 
head quarters were at Ulen, on the 
upper Danube. His plan was to take 
defenſive meaſures, in order to check 
the farther progreſs of the French, 
- and ſeek an opportunity of ftriking 
ſome deciſive blow, as he had done 
againſt general Jourdan, in the fame 
country, in the year 1795. It was certain 
that if he only ſucceeded in ſtopping 
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Suabia, leaving a garriſon at Offen- || 


the progreſs of the enemy in that ſeaſon 
of the year, then ſevere, and in 3 
country where they muſt be at a loss 


for proviſions, ſome event might take 
wing of the French army, entered the | 


Duchy of Wirtemberg, by the Kniebis | 


place fatal to thoſe ravagers, and de- 
termine at once the deſtiny of that 
country. 

Their operations of the army on the 
Danube, were combined with their 
force in the Ciſalpine territory, and 
their plan was the ſame as that in the 
year 1795, to form a junction under 
the walls of Vienna; but while the 
Archduke defended the Danube, 


general Melas would have a fairer op- 


portunity of defending the paſſage of 


the Adige, as the precarious ſituation 
of the French in Italy, and their con- 
queſt of Rome and Naples, obliged 
them to ſcatter their forces. Naples 
ſeemed rather overrun than conquered, 
and was likely to preſent a Volcano, 
ready for exploſion. Divers inſurrec- 
tions were every day breaking out in 
Pied mont, and the Eccleſiaſtical States, 
and the communication between Na- 
ples and Rome was totally intercepted. 
Civitta Vecchia was ſtill in the hands 
of the Neapolitans, afforded a landing 
place in the Roman Republic, but 
jately formed. This circumſtance, and 
the preparations making in Sicily, to 
ſecond the efforts againſt the French in 
Calabria, and thoſe which were uſing 
for an attack on the coaſt of the 
Adriatic Sea by the Ruſſians, might 
involve them in ſerious conſequences. 
The inſurrettions in Flanders and 


Holland, were likewiſe breaking out, 


and likely to find them empioyment 
there, ſo as to require more force to 
keep thoſe parts under, rather than 
enable them to make detachments 
from thence, while the rumour of 2 
ſecret expedition from England fo 


wreſt thoſe countries out of their 


hands, 


hands, increaſed their apprehenſions; 
in ſhort, they had realiſed the old 
proverb, of having too many irons in 
the fire at once, and we ſhall quickly 
perceive the effects of it in the courſe 
of this hiſtory, during the operations of 
the preſent campaign. 

The opening of the campaign was 
indeed favourable to their views, as 
general Mack, who had threatened to 
diſturb their poſſeſſion of the Roman 
States, was himſelf defeated with the 
Neapolitan army, fo that the King of 
Naples and his officers withdrew 1n 
haſte from Rome, and had ſcarcely ar- 
rived at Naples before it was reſolved 
on by the Queen, Mr. Acton and the 
britiſh miniſter to leave the city. The 
King, however, wifled to defer his 
departure, as the French were yet at 
a conſiderable diſtance, but he was 
mduced to give his conſent to the 
meaſure by the following circum- 
tance;—A courier diſpatched from 
the court to Admiral Nelfon's ſhip, was 
leized by a mob of the Lazaroni, and 
inſtantly maſſacred. His body was 
then dragged in barbarous triumph 
before the palace, upon which the 
Ning, ſtruck with horror at the ſight, 
haſtened his departure for Palermo, 
having an opportunity of palling to 


hip, 


: _> firſt ſtep taken was to afford 
f ngliſh merchants every aſſiſtance 
r their property, while the 
Muſcam of Portici, that of Capo di 


band article that was valuable. The 
— and treaſury were emptied of 
: which had been obtained by fates 
15 ate, as iich ſervices bad been 
d Yen up dy individuals, to ſupply the 


dicily on-board of Admiral Nelſon's 


lonte, and the palace were ſtripped of 


the fpecie contained in them, moſt | 
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been reſorted to by the government to 
procure ſpecie, ſuch as giving out 
ſtate-papers and bills at a very low 
rate, that people might be induced to 
give money for them, on the faith of 
public credit. Even agents of the 
court purchaſed merchandize, and 
other ſaleable commodities with the 
ſame kind of paper, and ſold them 
again at a very low price for ready 
money. When every article of value 
was packed up and ſtripped, the next 
proceeding was to deſtroy all the 
means of defence toward the ſea. 
The cannon of the Molo and Caſtle de 
I'Ouef were ſpiked, and the fortifica- 
tions of Crater rendered uſeleſs. Up- 
wards of 100 gun boats and five or fix 
large ſhips which were not pro- 
perly equipped for putting to ſea, were 
ſunk or burnt with their ammuni— 
tion on-board. The powder in the 
caſtles was thrown into the ſea ; and 
a reſolution was taken to fet fire to 
the granaries of corn near the Mag- 
dalen, becauſe they contained a quan- 
tity of ſhip timber, which could not 
be carried away ; but this deſign was 
prevented by the interference of fome 
citizens who placed a guard over 
them. 


In the mean time, the Lazaroni, 


whoſe ſpirits had been raiſed to a de- 
gree of madneſs againſt the French, 
began to act, and they were further 
inflamed by the repreſentations of the 
Prieſts, whodiſperſed themſelves among 
an idle multitude in every partof thecity, 
deſcribing the republicans as the ene- 
mies of Saint Januarius, their patron, 
and that they marched to Naples for 
the purpoſe to plunder it, and violate 


the wives and daughters of the inhabi 
tants. An armiſtice had been con- 


cluded with the French, by prince 


ub! 7 11-4 . 4 * . Sc 4s « 2 
Public exigenoies. Cher went, bad Vignatelli, but had not been carried 


into 


ö 
| 
| 
i 
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into any effect, becauſe the merchants, 
traders, and opulent people, had met, 
and declared to the prince, that it was 
not poſſible to raiſe the ſum of 
10,000000 of livres, which the French 
demanded, 


After the Neapolitan army had been 


diſperſed, the prince caufed arms to 
be diſtributed to the Lazaroni, who 
took poſſeſſion of the forts, and were 
Joined by the galley ſlaves, previouſly 
ſet at liberty, with the populace of all 
deſcriptions. Hence, Naples was ex- 
poſed within to the horrid exceſſes of 
the moſt brutal and ignorant people in 
the world, of which there needs no 
farther proof than their long acquiel- 
cence in a belief of that palpable im- 


poſture of the real blood of Saint 


Januarius, and its occaſional liquefac— 
tion, which the loweſt mendicant of 
the Lazaroni firmly believed; added 
to this apprehenſion, was the attack 
of the French from without, then 
advancing to their gates, and the dan- 


ger of being bombarded by the Britiſh 


and Portugueſe ſquadrons. At this 
crifis, prince Molitorno arrived from 
the army, and harangued the multi- 
tude, being choſen their general, he 
immediately appointed colonel Roe- 
cramana, his ſecond in command, and 
iſſued a proclamation, ordering all 
thoſe deſirous to ſerve, to give in their 
names, and be enrolled on condition 
of receiving pay, and the reſt to give 
up their arms, or be puniſhed with 
death. 'Ihis,xigorous meaſure did 
produce a reſtitution of many arms, 
which had been diſtributed ; but the 
idea of eſtabliſhing any regularity or 
diſcipline was very diſagreeable to the 
multitude, whoſe chief object in arm- 
ing was the indulgence of their natu- 

ral diſpoſition for, plunder. Molitorno's 
proclamation, indeed, produced ſome 
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out again, and they reſumed their 


of his intereſt with the Lazaroni, to 


*before he entered the city. 


tranquility ; but on the following day, 
the turbulence of the Lazaroni broke 


arms, crying out, that they were be- 
trayed. Molitorno thought it proper, 
notwithſtanding this uproar, to retain 
his command, and went to Capua, 
to make terms with the French general, 
but that attempt was rendered of no 
effect by the departure of Pignatelli, 
ſo that on his return, he found the 
popular fury carried to an extravagant 
height. They plundered the houſes 
of the rich inhabitants, and their firſt 
act of barbarity was the aſſaſſination of 
the Duke de la Forre, and his brother, 
whoſe palace they burnt. Molitorno 
now ſaw there was no means left to 
ſave Naples from ruin, but that of in- 
troducing the French, and made uſe 


obtain poſſeſſion of the caſtles, par- 
ticularly of Saint Elmo, which the 
French general wiſhed to be aſſured of 
The at- 
tempt was not eaſy ; but Molitorno. 
accompliſhed his purpoſe, by introduc- 
ing at different times, perſons whom 
he could depend upon into the caſtle, 
and diſpatching a guard of forty La- 
zaroni, who were in it on ſome pre- 
tended ſervice, and refuſing them 
admittance on their return, when the 
tri-couloured flag was hoiſted, and 
three guns fired as a ſignal of his 
ſucceſs to the French. Some of the 
populace looked upon this as a ſtra- 
tagem to deceive the French ; but 
their army prepared on the ſame day, 
in concert with Molitorno, to force ® 
paſſage in the city. They were op- 
poſed by great multitudes of „ 
and repulſed ; both ſides having id 
fered conſiderable loſs. 

The French then attempted to 8 
thoſe deſperadoes from the Cty = 
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the open country, but without effect. 
The French finding they would not 
relinquiſh their ground, took poſt on 
the heights of Capo di Monte, from 
whence they advanced to the attack at 
different points; but the reſiſtance was 
extremely obſtinate, every inch of 
ground was vigorouſly diſputed, and 
the city became a field of battle, while 
the fire of artillery and ſmall arms 
ſcarcely ceaſed for three days and 
nights. The French ſet fire to the pa- 
laces and houſes from which they were 
fired upon, and the Lazaroni did the 
ſame to the houſes from whence they 
were fired upon out of the windows, 
which galled them moſt ſeverely. It 1s 
impoſſible for narrative to convey an 
adequate idea of the horrors ſuch a 
icene muſt exhibit; the terrors im— 
preſſed by the increaſing conflagrations 
were augmented by the continual thun- 
dering of artillery, the ſhouts and 
ſhrieks of the inhabitants and their fa— 
milies, as they favoured or feared the 
combatants, together with the darkneſs 
of the night, during which they obſti- 
nately kept up the conteſt. It may be 
literally ſaid, that Naples was conquer- 
ed foot by foot, and ſtreet by ſtreet, 
tor the reſiſtance was kept up to the 
very heart of the city, and was not 
overcome till the third day of the at- 
tack, at noon. Even then the Laza- 
ron were unſubdued in another quarter, 
having fallen back on the caſtle of 
Carmes, where their colours were fly- 
ng, and there they defended them- 
ſelves to the laſt extremity. The ſtreets 
vere in many places covered with dead 
bodies, and various kinds of arms. 
While theſe horrid ſcenes were carry- 
ng on, a large party of the populace 
was employed in plundering the king's 
Palace,. which was ſtripped of every 
article left behind; even the iron rail- 


| 
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| Ing would have been torn up, but this 
was prevented by the arrival of ſome 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


French troops, which put an end to the 
diſorder. 

The French officers ſcrupled not to 
affirm, that the capture of Naples de- 
{troved them more men than they could 
have imagined. The day after its re- 
duction, general Championette, ac- 
companied by the officers of his ſtaff, 
and cavalry, paraded through the 
ſtreets, preceded by one of the Laza- 
roni, mounted on a miſerable hackney, 
who harangued his comrades every 
where that the cavalcade ſtopped, in 
the following Italian words, “ Viva 
Dio, viva Sainta Generaro, Maria Vir- 
gine 1] Generale noſtra, du qua a qua- 
tri giorni ci fara fare la proceſſione di 
Sainto Generaro fara ribpare la tarina, ' 
e viva la Liberta.” In Englith, being 
Glory to God, to Saint Januarius, to 
the Virgin Mary, Long live our gene- 
ral, by whoſe order, four days from 
hence will be made the proceſſion of 
Saint Januarius, to lower the price of 
corn, and to make liberty flouriſh.” 

What a ridiculous ſcene was here 
exhibited ; a victorious general march- 
ing through the ſtreets of a conquered 
city at the head of his troops, and ſut- 
fering himſelf to be led by one of the 
Lazaroni, who appeared to command 
the cavalcade; and, in reality, did 
direct it as he pleaſed ; for he con- 
ducted the general and officers of his 
ſtaff to the ſhrine of Saint Januarius, 
where they diſmounted, and paid the 
Saint the uſual reverence, with the 


| moſt pious attention in appearance, 
| but their real intention was to keep 


the people quiet, by working upon 
their fanaticiſm, until they had com- 
pletely plundered them of every thing 
valuable; for one of their firſt acts after 


| this ridiculous farce, was to levy a 


contribution 


contribution on the city of 2,500,000 
ducats on the rich inhabitants ; and 
ſuch was the great ſcarcity of. money, 
that it was found very difficult to raiſe 
ſuch an enormous ſum, for the new 
worſhippers of their Saint Januarius, 
we mean the general and his ſtaff; for 
though their troops had ſuffered much, 
and Naples was actually taken by ſtorin, 


they were to have no ſhare in the plun- 


der. But the French generals were 
ſoon to experience the bad conſequence 
of their rapacity and hypocriſy ; tor the 


ardor of plundering here, at Rome, 


and other diſtricts of Italy, together 
with what they anticipated and expect- 
ed from a ſecond irruption into the 
ſouth of Germany, had ſo much diſ- 
perſed their forces, that they were un- 
able to communicate with each other, 
while the Auſtro-Ruſſian armies were 
bearing down upon them like a torrent 
whoſe progreſs is not to be reliſted. 
For the horrors of war had been ſuſ- 
pended by the deceitful calm which the 
negotiations at Radſtadt had produced, 


till the French had reduced the fortreſs 


of Ehrenbreitſtein and ꝓaſſed the Rhine, 
which was followed by a formal decla- 
ration of war, on the 13th of Match, 
in the council of five hundred. In con- 
ſequence of this, the French attacked 
the Auſtrian advanced poſts early in 


the morning on the 26th of March. 
country permitted. The force of this 


Theſe poſts were ſtationed at Santa 
Lucia and Bupolongo, and the French 
attacked them before the truce was 
expired, but they were repulſed at both 
places with conſiderable loſs, 1000 of 
them being made priſoners, 60 officers 
and two cannon were taken, but the 
Auſtrians had many officers and men 
killed and wounded. General Kray 
then repulſed them at Legnano, where 
He killed $000, and took 2000 priſon- 
ers, with 14 pieces of cannon, purſuing 


| 
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principal attacks, ſome partial ones 


the remainder towards Mantua, The 
action commenced at the break of dar 
on the 26th of March, when the In. 
perialiſts heard a ſevere cannonading 
at or about Verona and Paſtrango. 
About eight in the morning, the 1 
vanced poſts near Legnano were at. 
tacked ; upon which general Kray re. 
moved the camp at Bevillaqua to Leg. 
nano. The garriſon of that town oc- 
cupied the ramparts, and road, not 
then quite repaired ; two regiments 
were poſted in front of the town to de- 
tend the bridges. The enemy attempt- 
ed to advance on the town in every 
direction, but were repulſed on all ſides, 
They had ſtationed their principal force 
upon the Adige, near to Anguiari, 
where they were ſheltered. After two 
very furious attacks, they were com- 
pelled to retreat to that poſition. Ano- 
ther formidable attack was made on 
Saint Pierre de Legnano, from whence 
the high road leads to Manterre, with- 
out any impreſſion. After the brave 
garriſon had thus checked the progrels 
of the enemy for three hours and an 
half, the advanced guard from the Auſ- 
trian corps at Bevilaqua arrived ; the 
firſt diviſion of which, under general 
Frolich, attacked the enemy in their 
turn. This attack was directed in 
every road leading from Legnano, fo 
far as the interſections of land in that 


attack was made upon Saint Pierre. 
Major Reinwald commanded the ad- 
vanced guard. Colonel Abſaltern fol- 
lowed with the column. Major count 
Paar conducted the advanced guard on 
the road toward Saint Pierre to attack 
the French rear. Colonel Rudt fol- 
lowed him with the remainder of the 
column. Colonel Somariva commanded 
an attack on Anguiari. Beſide theſe 


were 


all the Auſtrian troops behaved with 
the greateſt bravery. The artillery, as 
well within the town, as that in the 
plain near it, reliſted all the different 
attacks with all that ardor and firm— 
neſs for which it had been long conſpi- 
cuous. 
At ſeven in the evening the enemy's 
troops were every Where put to flight, 
and they retired in confuſion towards 
Tartaro, and the country was ſo inter- 
ſected with canals that they could not 
be purſued with cavalry, or their loſs 
would have been much greater than has 
been ſtated above. 
Another battle took place at Verona. 
For general Keim had received advice 
that the republicans were concentrating 
their force at or near Villa Franca and 
Caſtelnuova. He was therefore upon 
his guard, and communicated his in— 
formation to general count Hoenzol- 
lern, who immediately quitting Ve- 
nice, arrived on the 25th of March at 
Verona, with the force under his com- 
mand. General Liptay likewiſe ar- 
rived there in the night between the 
24th and 25th, with three battalions, 
lo that general Keim was enabled to 
ſtrengthen his poſition at Paſtiorege 
with three battalions of Schroder and 
one battery of artillery. In the in- 
trenched lines of this poſition, there 
were ſeven battalions of infantry and 
three ſquadrons of new-raiſed Heſſians. 
he advanced chain of poſts com- 
menced from the lake of Garda, and 
extended along the frontier as far as 
the environs of Bierpaque; but as this 
poſition could not keep up a commu» 
nication with Verona upon the right 
bank of the Adige, by reaſon of-its 
Ciſtance, the generals ſent a diviſion of 
buſſars to keep it up as well as they 
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were made on different points, in which | 


could, between Verona and Caſa Carra. | 
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The advanced chain of poſts from Ve- 
rona, which extended from one bank 
of the Adige to the other, were defend- 


| ed by three battalions of infantry, and 


ſupported on the glacis of Verona, at 
the new gate. Three battalions of in- 


|| fantry and fix ſquadrons of cavalry 


were poſted there near Porta Nuova. 
Four battalions of infantry and five 
ſquadrons of cavalry were kept as a re- 
ſerve behind the Porto Zeno. 

The French attacked theſe advanced 
poſts of the Auſtrians very early on the 
morning of the 26th. General Keim 
immediately marched thither, and find- 
ing their attack directed ins 
againſt Saint Lucia, he took meaſures 
to reinforce the points there. By pri- 
ſoners taken, he learned that the enemy 
conſiſted of two complete diviſions, 
under the generals Victor and Grenier; 
that one part of Serrurier's diviſion had 
been added to them, together with 
6000 Piedmonteſe, Swiſs, and ſome 
Poliſh emigrants. That the French 
were — forming the attack upon 
Verona, with between 25 and 30,000 
men, in a firm expeCtation of taking 
that city by ſurprize. They had there- 
fore inſerted, in general orders to their 
army, that as the troops had been 15 
days without pay, they ſhould be in- 
demnified with two hours pillage of 
the city. 

General Keim ordered the reſerve 
to advance, and ſent general Hoen- 
zollern to the left wing, for the purpoſe 
of ſupporting general Minkwitz, He 
himſelf went to Maſſimo. At fix of 
the clock, the enemy collected their 
force, and directed their principal at- 
tacks upon Saint Lucia and Saint Maſ- 
ſimo. Saint Lucia was ſoon carried by 
them, and twice retaken by the Aul- 
trians, but could not be retained, fo 
that the enemy remained in poſſeſſion 
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of that poſt the whole day. They did 
not ſucceed equally at Saint Maſſimo. 
After ſeven ſucceſſive attacks, wherein 
they brought up freſh troops, they car- 
ried that poſt ſeven times, and were as 
often repulſed from it by the bravery 
of the Imperialiſt - and the French 
ſuffered an immenſe loſs of men in 
their reiterated attacks of that poſt, 
which the Auſtrians remained the 
maſters of the reſt of that day, and their 
chain of other poſts were alſo maintain- 
ed, excepting that of Saint Lucia. 
General Keim gave the higheſt com- 
mendations of each corps, for firmneſs 
at their poſts, where they exhibited 
prodigies of valour, there being ſcarcely 
an inſtance in military annals of troops 
ſuſtaining ſo deadly a fire of muſketry 
during 18 hours, without the ſmalleſt 
interval ; for the enemy's ſuperiority in 
numbers enabled them to renew their 
attacks with freſh troops. The efforts 
of Auſtrian courage and perſeverance 
were wonderful, as during the whole 
time of theſe attacks, the troops were 
not able to procure any refreſhment, 
nor the leaſt interval of reſt. Towards 
twelve at noon, general Keim was 
wounded, but did not quit his poſt til} 
he had recommended to the other ge- 


nerals, not to abandon the poſt of Saint 


Maſſimo, and to continue thofe diver- 
fions on the flank and rear of the 
French, which would cauſe them to 
repent of their raſh enterprize. Their 
lofs was great indeed, being eſtimated 
from 8. to 10,000 men. 

Immediately after the victory at 
Lagnano, General Kray haſtened with 
the greater part of his army to Verona, 
and on the 29th of March, the French 
general Victor, ſent an officer to the 
commander in chief at Verona, re- 
queſting a truce for twenty-four hours, 


to carry off the ſlain from the field of | 


| 
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battle, as their lying there occaſioned 
a dangerous infection. To this propoſa 
general Kray conſented, only fixing 
Its duration to the following day at 
noon ; when, behold an inſtance of 
republican faith, the truce which was 
made at their own requeſt, was per- 
hdiouſly broken at ten o'clock the next 
forenoon, by their attack of the Auf. 
trian Ne on the Adige, occupying 
the left bank of that river, and oppo- 
ſite to their front at Poli. The ad- 
vanced poſts were drawn back at the 
ſame time the enemy filed off acrof; 


the mountains, near Saint Ambroſio, 


in order to turn the Auſtrians at 
Verona. The retreat of their advanc- 
ed poſts was ſoon effected as far as 
Parona, when ſeveral regiments put 
themſelves in motion, attacked and 


repulſed the enemy in an inſtant. 


Theſe attacks were made with ſuch 
promptneſs, that the French could 
maintain their ground on no fide, but 
were puſhed to their bridge, where 


they had planted on the oppolite bank 


— — 


Tyrol, by the valley of the Adige, * 
5 80 


a battery of twelve cannon, which 
cauſed the purſuit of the Auſtrians to 
be ſuſpended for a moment; but after 
a ſhort pauſe, an aſſault of the bridge 
was ordered, when the grenadiers of 
Koher, Fequalment and Weber, im— 
mediately carried and deſtroyed it; 
hence, the French who had marched 
over the mountains to turn the Aut- 
trians at Verona, found themſelves 
cut off, and were obliged to give Way. 
The Auſtrians loſt only 46 in killed, 
and 166 wounded ; the French had 
1000-killed, and 1112 priſoners. They 
ſtill occupied the ground between the 
Adige and the Taſtaro, towards Leg: 
nano, but had ſo entirely evacuate 

the whole ſpace near the lake Gurda, 


that- the communication with — 
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left open, and the Count Saint Julian 
had already advanced from the Tyrol, 
4s far as Rivoli, and ſent patroles as 
far as Peſchiera ; at this time the 


French were inclined to croſs the 


Adige, having forty pontons with 
them for that purpoſe, but the general 
inchief command, was prepared againſt 


every deſign which they endeavoured | 
to effect, in conſequence of the Auſtri- 


ans advancing forward, being pre- 


pared to attack them in front, er with 


{till greater advantage in their rear. 

General Klenau patroled along the 
river Po, as far as Oſtigalia, and a- 
larmed the whole country. The French 
who occupied that” quarter with but 
tew troops, fled in every direction, and 
the general with his patroles were 
received with joyful acclamations on 
both ſides of the Po. He ſunk in the 
lake of Oſcuſo, a ſmall armed veſſel, 
another was dragged on ſhore, upon 
which the French ſunk all the gun- 
boats, and ſent their crews to Terrato. 
Their general propoſed to general 
Kray, an exchange of the officers 
made priſoners ; but was required firſt 
of all, to ſend the Auſtrian officers, 
when an equal number of French of- 
licers would be returned, the Auſtri— 
ans having no opinion of French honour 
from their recent breach of the truce, 
which was agreed to on their earneſt 
ſolicitation. 

During theſe tranſactions, the Arch- 
duke had two engagements with the 
French, near Stockack, on the 25th 
and 26th of March, in which they 
had loſt 5000 killed, or taken priſoners. 
Stockack is a little town at the weſtern 
extremity of lake Conſtance, on the 
right-hand fide of the Danube, here 
it was that the Archduke forced the 
center of the republican army, in the 


| two engagements above mentioned. 


In the beginning of April, the ad- 


| 
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vanced guard of Count Hoenzollern 
had taken above 500 prifoners, and 
general Klenau being. defirous of at- 
tacking two gun-boats in the Po, at 
Ariano, paſſed the Po with one com- 
pany for that purpoſe, on which the 
inhabitants of that iſland of Ariano, 
teſtifying great joy, took up arms and 
ſeized on the boats, and made ſixty 
Frenchmen priſoners. On the 5th-of 
April, field-marſhal Bellegarde, after 
an obſtinate reſiſtance near Tauffers 
and Muſter, drove them paſt Cyrenez, 
with the loſs of three cannon, and 


| 300 priſoners, beſide a confiderable 


number killed and wounded. 

The enemy, after the check which 
they received on the 30th of March, 
near Verona, had deſcended the Adige, 
and taken poſt between that river and 
the Tartars, from whence, they threat- 
ened to repaſs the Adige. But general 
Kray underitanding that they had been 
unable to rally all their forces, reſolved 
to attack them immediately. Their 
head-quarters were then at Iſola della 
Scula. They had one encampment 
near Magnano, oppoſite to the Auſtrians 
at Verona, and another near Lucca, 
oppoſite the Legnano, on the rf ulet 
Magnano. Field-marſhal lieut. Kray's 
plan was firſt to attack their camp at 
or near Magnano, and to penetrate, if 
poſſible, to Iſola della Scula. He for 
that purpoſe drew near the enemy on 
the 5th of April, and attacked them at 
ten in the forenoon, with three co- 
lumns, ſupported by a fourth. The 
action very ſoon became general, and 
the enemy made a moſt obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, inſomuch that the ground 


was long diſputed ; but the firmneſs 


and bravery of the Imperialiſts ob- 

tained them the victory. The French 

were routed on all ſides, and fled from 

their campat Magnano. Night coming 

on, put an end to the combat. 
312 
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During the night, the Imperialiſts 
formed a line by Leccedre's caſtle, de 
Azano, Hutta, Fretta and Vuleſe, to 
watch the motions of the republicans ; 
in conſequence of their defeat, 11 
cannon, 30 ammunition waggons, 
ſeven colours, and above 2000 pri- 
ſoners were taken from them. The 
Auſtrians had 2000 men killed and 
wounded, but the enemy muſt have 
ſuffered more conſiderably in both re- 
ſpects, as the Imperial troops per- 
formed prodigies of valour. The re- 
publicans then maniteſted a diſpoſition 
of retreating over the Rhine, the paſ- 
ſage of which river has been prover- 
bially fatal to the French armies ; for 
it appeared that after the battle of the 
| 5th, near Magnano, the next day they 
abandoned Iſola della Scula and Villa 
Franca, when they poſted their guard 
at Roverbella, and retired on the 7th 
beyond the river Mincio, near Goito, 
where having left a ſtrong garriſon, 
the reſt of the rear guard had directed 
their march towards La Votta, pro- 


bably with an intention of reinforcing 


their garriſon at Peſchiera, and throw- 
ing proviſions into that fortreſs. 

Theſe circumſtances induced field- 
marſhal- lieut. Kray, to puſh on his 
advanced guard as far as Villa Franca. 
He cauſed three battalions and ſome 
ſquadrons of Chaſſeurs to advance as 
far as Vallegio upon the Mincio, to 
defend the bridge at that place, and 


four diviſions to ſupport them if the 


French ſhould attempt a paſſage there. 
The Imperialiſts found at Iſola della 
Scula 200 wounded, moſt of them 
French, among whom was general 


Pigeon, who died of his wounds on 


the 7th; a few of the Auſtrian ſoldiers 
were among the wounded. The pri- 


ſoners now taken amounted to 2500, 
of whom 130 were officers ; there were 
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alſo taken 16 cannon and 40 ammunj. 


French 18,000 muſkets, 60 oxen, a 


flames with two houſes ſituated cloſe to 


tion waggons. The loſs of the repub- 
licans was then eſtimated at 8000 men 
and the diſorder was ſo great among 
them, that the generals were Plundere 
ed by their own ſoldiers. 

Excluſive of theſe circumſtantial de- 
tails, in conſequence of the enemy's 
defeat at Magnano, general Klenay 
penetrated with his light troops as 
far as Governolo, and took from the 


great quantity of brandy, and made 
two officers with 150 men priſoners, 
At the ſame time, colonel Drakovitz, 
aided by the inhabitants of the Po di 
Gore, near Ariano, ſeized three gun- 
boats, with 17 cannon 17,932 ſacks of 
ſalt, 24 merchant veſſels, with their 
cargoes, and 20 others unladed. 

General count Nauendorf took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Scaffhauſen, on the 13th in 
the evening, after ſeveral attacks upon 
the town with his advanced guard, 
The general was deſirous to ſpare the 
place as much as poſſible, in conformity 
to orders given him by the Archduke, 
and wiſhed to enter into an agreement 
with the republicans, not to deſtroy the 
beautiful bridge, which was thought 
to be a maſter-piece of workmanſhip, 
but they rejected his propoſal, not to 
moleſt them in their retreat over it, and 
there ranged themſelves in a poſture of 
defence, and were overpowered, when 
they ſet fire to that beautiful bridge, 
which ſoon became a prey- to the 


it. In all other reſpects the town was 
uninjured. Gen. count Klenau took 
poſſeſſion of Governolo, the only poſt 
which the enemy till retained on the 
Lower Mincio; in that place, and in 
the fortreſs of Ponte Molino 100 men 
and ſeveral officers were made prifo- 


ners. The Auftrians were then entire 
maſters 


maſters of the Tartaro and Tions. 
The Archduke had before this defeated 
en. Jourdan, in the battle of Oſterach, 
where the republicans loſt 5000 men, 
with three of their cannon; the Aul- 
trians had 2160 killed and wounded. 
There was a battle at Tanffers and St. 
Maria, where the French were de— 
ſeated on the 4th of April, and the 
Auſtrians ſeized at St. Maria a very 
conſiderable magazine of ammunition, 
one ſingle article conſiſted of more 
than 90 caſks filled with cartridges and 
powder. General Bellegarde on the 
8th of April, ordered count Alraini, 
to haraſs the republicans, for the pur- 
poſe of facilitating the operations of 
the Auſtrian army in Italy. He at- 
tacked, defeated, and drove back the 
enemy wherever they oppoſed him, 
when halting with his corps at Recca di 
Anſo, he puſhed forward his advanced 
guard and took poſſeſſion of Bagulino. 
His loſs was inconſiderable compared 
with that of the enemy's, from whom 
he took one cannon, a ſtandard, and 
many priſoners. On the count's ad- 
vancing to Rocca di Anſo, the enemy 
fell back upon Veſtone and Breſcia. 
Upon the arrival of general Molas 
at the army of Italy, the French re- 
treated by Azola behind Chieſa, and 
the Auſtrian advanced guards extended 
beyond the river Minchio, being poſted 
before Goito, and upon the heights 
before La Volta and Monzanbano, ſo 
that Peſchiera was ſurrounded at a 
certain diſtance on the fide of Suave 
and Mazinirola, the Auſtrian pa- 
roles advancing within ſight of the 
Citadel, without meeting any of the 
enemy's piquets. In the mean time 
general Klenau inveſted Mantua on 
2 lide of Molinella, having carried 
© republican poſt at Lago Sacro, and 
taken four of their cannon. The Ge- 
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neral found the inhabitants every where 
well diſpoſed to favour his views, and 
particularly in the environs of Mantua, 
where tue Auſtrians were received 
with ſhouting and the higheſt demon- 
{trations of joy on their arrival. Even 
the loweſt of the populace moſt eaſily 
tainted with licentious principles, gave 
evident marks of attachment to their 
old conſtitution, their hatred of the 
French, and deteſtation of a democra- 

tical government. 
In fact, the great nation, as the 
French had arrogantly called them- 
ſelyes, while they ſubjugated all Italy, 
plundered Rome and Venice, frater- 
nized Flanders and Holland, over-ran 
Switzerland, took forcible poſſeſſion of 
Piedmont, ſent their ableſt General 
with the veterans of their armies, to 
ravage Egypt, compelled the Emperor 
by threatening Vienna to ſign the 
treaty of Campo Formio, the articles 
whereof we have given, and in which 
we may obſerve a treaty of partition 
and exchange of territory, contrary to 
all exiſting ſtipulations of former trea- 
ties, more bare-faged and arbitrary 
than the pretended one of Pilnitz, 
which was ſuſpected to be of their own 
fabricating, that the flames of war 
might be ſooner kindled, or if ever it 
was thought of, died away like a non- 
entity, for there is not the leaſt proof 
that it was ever proceeded upon, or 
digeſted into a formal treaty, like that 
of Campo Formio. Yet this arrogant 
democracy could charge Britain with 
being a party to it; while their dema- 
ogues threatened to take ſatisfaction 
for the pretended inſult by an invaſion 
of England, and had actually by their 
agents raiſed a rebellion, attended with 
horrid maſſacres, in Ireland ; but the 
never-beaten field-marſhal Suwarrow 
now came down upon them, and this. 
terrible. 
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terrible fourth beaſt, ſo exactly deſcrib- 
ed by Daniel, was conſtrained to give 
up.the prey which he had been ſeizing 
with his iron teeth, devouring, bruiz- 
ing, and breaking in pieces every thing 
in his way, and trampling the reſidue 
under his feet. 

Upon the arrival of marſhal Suwar- 


row, the republicans repaſſed the 


Adda, after throwing 15,000 men into 
Mantua, and 5000 into Peſchiera. 


The Marſhal followed them, leaving 


general Kray with about 20,000, to 
inveſt thoſe two places, while he puſh- 
ed his patroles onward as far as Cre- 
mona; and general Klenau's patroles 
advanced to the neighbourhood of 


Bolona, without meeting any conſider- 


able body of the enemy; but on the 
evening of April the 24th, accounts 
were received that the French were 
throwing up entrenchments at Lodi 
and Caflano, upon which advice mar- 
ſhal Suwarrow, with a body of between 
45 and 50,000 men, marched to Monte 
Chioro on the Chieſa, in order ot 
occupy Breſchia, and then advance 
on the Oglio and Adda. 4 
In the mean time, archduke Charles 
knowing that the French yet poſſeſſed 
Sohaffhauſen, and the ſuburb of Con- 
Tance, called Peterſhauſen, on the 
Tight bank of the Rhine, with an ap- 
parent view to afſemble there, and par- 
ticularly at Schaffhauſen, a number of 
troops, in order to attack with advan- 
tage from both points, the corps of 

eneral Nauendorf, which was poſted 
in that neighbourhood : his royal high- 
neſs determined that they ſhould be 
driven from thoſe two points, in order 
to poſt ſome Imperial troops at thoſe 
places, and in . of this 
reſolution, general Nauendorf was 
charged to order count Baillet, to ad- 
vance againſt Schaffhauſen with a con- 


ſiderable body of light infantry v. 

cavalry, ſupported by four backen 
of the line and ſome reſerve artillery 
he executed theſe orders, and advanc- 
ing to the town, ſummoned the enemy 
to quit it in the courſe of half an hour 
and retire to the left bank of the 
Rhine. The officers who commanded 
in Schaff hauſen, ſought to gain time 
by negotiation, expecting a reinforce. 


ment, but general count Baillet, gueſ⸗ 


ſing at their intention, was peremptory 
in his demand, and ordered his arti]. 
lery then poſted to great advantage, to 
fire upon the bridge and gate of the 
town, attacking without delay the 
enemy in the town. Notwithſtanding 
an obſtinate reſiſtance, he drove them 
out of the town and over the Rhine, 
the bridge of which they burnt in their 
retreat after loſing ſeveral hundred 
men killed and wounded, 100 priſoners, 
17 cannon, and arms of various kinds. 
The Auſtrian loſs did not exceed 20 
men. * 

In this affair, general count Baillet, 
particularly marked the ſpirited con- 
duct which was exhibited by a private 
ſoldier in the regiment of Lacy, who 
voluntarily ſwam acroſs the Rhine, 
and under protection of the Auſtrian 
fire, looſened two veſſels which were 
on the left bank, and brought them as 
far as the middle of the river, where 
the current drove him, together with 
the veſſels, to the burning bridge, which 
ſet. the two veſſels on fire. This cir- 
cumſtance obliged the brave ſoldier to 
plunge into the ftream, and ſwim back 
to the right bank ; bis example ſo en- 
couraged another - of his comrades, 
that both of them plunged into the 
Rhine together, and brought off more 
veſſels. In conſequence of their ex- 
ample, ſeventeen or eighteen men be- 


longing to the ſame regiment of Lac), 
onging to the ſame regi — 
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ſwam after the other, and took poſ- 
ſeſſon of many more. veſſels. he 
Archduke, as a reward of their meri- 
torious zeal, and an encouragement 
to others, gave the golden medal for 
diſtinction of merit to the firſt man, 
and the filver one to the ſecond. 

On the 14th of April, at day-break, 
major general Pforzheim, made an at- 
. upon the othe republican poſt at 
Peterſhagen, with great ſpirit and de- 
ciſion, ſo that he drove the enemy 
from it, and ſunk the veſſels which 
were on the oppoſite bank of the 
Rhine, in the mean time a detach- 
ment which was ſent through Pforz- 
heim and Bruckſal, to Phillipſburg, 
eſtabliſhed a communication with that 
fortreſs, and puſhed on patroles to- 
wards Manheim, and a conſiderable 
body of dragoons which formed a part 
of the garriſon of Phillipſburg, had 
paſſed forward through Waghauſel, 
and taken ſome French chaſſeurs, with 


their horſes. The Rhinagrave of Salm, |] 


commanding that garriſon, highly 
commended the conduct of that de- 
tachment, and the whole garriſon, 
while it was blocaded. It was mani- 
feſted to the court of Vienna, that in 
the battle of Feldkirk, three battalions 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a remarka- 
ble manner, on which account, every 
man was honoured with a medal, and 
an advance of pay promiſed them; 
but theſe brave warriors refuſed ſuch 
advance, alledging that they had only 
done their duty. 

Marſhal Suwarrow, having forced 


the paſſage of the Adda, on the 27th 


of April, completely defeated the re- 


publicans, and eſtabliſhed his head- || 


quarters at Milan on the 30th. By 
this all the Milaneſe, except the caſtle 
of Milan, was wreſted from the French, 
and the caſtle was likely ſoon to fall, 


„ 


| 


and 5000 men taken priſoners, 6000 


| affection for the Emperor, and their 


as its defenders were but 1200 men, 
of which only 400 were French; the 
diſorder of the enemy in their flight 
was very great, part of them fled to- 
wards the Po, another body were 
throwing up works ati Reggio and 
Parma, to cover Mantua. There were 
found in the city of Milan, conſidera- 
ble magazines of clothing, arms and 
proviſions, a general alſo and 500 men 
were taken priſoners there. The loſs 
of the republicans in the battle with 
marſhal Suwarrow, was four generals, 


men were killed, 80 cannon were 
ſeized, 46 of which were heavy bat- 
tering artillery, ſeveral ſtandards were 
alſo taken. The Auſtrian loſs amount- 
ed on the whole to 1321 men, and. 
283 horſes. 

General Melas was received with: 
the moſt cordial welcome by the in- 
habitants of Milan, on the arrival of 
Imperial troops there. The Arch- 
biſhop and his attendants, with all the 
nobility, met the army at Croſſenzago, 
and delivered the keys of their city, 
but could not find language ſufficiently 
expreſſive of their zeal, reſpe&t and 


Joy upon the recovery,of their religion, 
and former conſtitution. From the: 
place of meeting to the city, which is 
three miles diſtant; the army was ac- 
companied by throngs of people, who: 
kept up continual cries of © Long live 
our religion, and Francis the ſecond.” 
This ſhouting of the people was fo, 
powerful, that. even the Turkiſh. 
muſic which is heard in the heat of 
battle, could. ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed. 
In the evening, general illuminations 
took place, ſo that it was almoſt im 
oflible to paſs through the ſtreets of. 
Milan, yet notwithſtanding the gene- 
ral conflux of people on ſuch occaſions, 
the. 
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the military force 'was not-employed, 
nor was there a ſingle exceſs com- 
mitted. The fortreſs of Peſchiera, 
was ſurrendered by capitulation on the 
6th, to general Kray, which would 
greatly facilitate the — operations 
in Italy; the garriſon conſiſted of 1500 
men, 100 cannon and mortars were 
found in the place, 19 gun; boats 
equipped, with a great quantity of am- 
munition and proviſions. The grand 
duke Conſtantine, arrived at the in- 
ſtant when the garriſon capitulated, 
and afterward continued his journey 
to the head- quarters of marſhal Su war- 
row, who ſent his firſt lieutenant Eck, 
to Vienna, with intelligence, that four- 


teen ſtandards had been taken from 


the republicans in the late engage- 
ments, and that he had moved with 
his army from Milan to Pavia, leaving 
4000 men under general Lutterman, 
to blockade the citadel of Milan, and 
ſupport other operations. On the de- 
parture of the courier, general Suwar- 
row had advanced beyond Pavia. The 
enemy had left in Pavia, eighteen 
cheſts full of muſkets for infantry, a 
great many barrels of powder and 
ammunition for both cavalry and in- 
fantry. General Bukaſſowich, alſo 
found at Novara, 16 cannon, five mor- 
tars, 250 caſks of cartridges, 15 bar- 


rels of caſe ſhot, and ſeveral other | 


military ſtores ; the enemy had been 
repulſed in thoſe parts as far as to the 
little town of Livorno. On the 15th 
of May, the French troops ſtationed 
at Brindiſe, in confequence of orders 
brought to them overland, evacuated 
that place with ſuch haſte, as to leave 
behind them both their magazines and 
booty, which they had ſeized there 
and in the environs. Field marſhal 
Heut. Kain, being employed to take 
poſſeſſion of Pizzighitone, ordered his 


the moſt lively 
habitants, whole eagerneſs 
was ſo great, that they could only ad- 
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| diſpoſitions in ſuch a manner, as to 


enſure an attack upon it at ſeven in the 
morning, in conſequence of which 
three ſixteen pounder guns taken from 
the enemy, 12 twelve-pounders, 10 
howitzers, and part of the Ruſſian 
artillery were ſent to him, and gen, 
Kray with the artillery advanced to- 
ward Mantua, in order to beſiege it, 


and poſſeſs himſelf of the river Po, ſo 


that proviſions for the advancing Au. 
trian armies which moved on but 
ſlowly, might not in any wiſe be intet- 
cepted. | 
In the mean time, general Klenau 
made conſiderable incurſions beyond 
the Po, and in the environs of Beggis, 
Modena and Cento ; beſide this, capt. 
Buday, who was in front of Modena, 
ſent a detachment forward to diſarm 


- thoſe Ciſalpine democrats, whom the 


French had collected to defend that 
city; for on entering it, he ſent thirty 
huffars from fort Orbano, as far as the 
river Pemaro, within three miles of 
Modena ;. but at eight in the morning, 
150 of them had fled from thence in 
ſuch haſte, that they left behind them 
a conſiderable quantity of proviſions ; 
but 50 barrels of powder were in the 
citadel. The above-mentioned cap- 
tain having learned that there were at 
Svillambeſto, about nine miles from 
Modena, 90 quintals of powder, a 
quantity of ſalt-petre, and other articles 
of ammunition, cauſed them all to be 
conveyed to a place of ſafety during 
the night, by a patrole which he ſent 
thither. A Ciſalpine captain in the 
French intereſt, was made priſoner, 
who could not eſcape with the reſt the 
day before. 2 7 

The Imperialiſts were received with 
tokens of joy by the m- 
to ſee them 


Vance 
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vance through the ſtreets with difficulty. 
The enthuſiaſm of ſome was ſo great, 
as even to kiſs their horſes, By the re- 
rts of ſeveral peaſants that came 
there, they were informed, that the 
- Tuſcan territories had been moſt ſhame- 
fully pillaged, and the contributions 
exacted from the people were inſup- 
portable; and deputies from Florence 
had before that time arrived at Modena, 
to implore compaſſion and aſſiſtance, in 
confideration of thoſe unmerciful ex- 
actions. Nothing of conſequence hap- 
pened for a while, for the republicans 
endeavoured to divide the attention of 
the Auſtrians by various manceuvres, 
and frequent changes, in the line of 
their advanced peſts. In return for 
theſe motions, patroles ſent forward by 
the generals — Merveld, and 
Guilay, made ſeveral excurſions, which 
haraſſed them continually, taking many 
priſoners. There were two actions at 
Odenwald, in which the peaſants took 
part with the Imperialiſts. Theſe ac- 
tions were above and below Steinau, 
near the village of Birkenau, where 
the peaſants joined a diviſion com- 
manded by the firſt lieutenant Goringer, 
and the huſſars of Szeeker, where the 
French were repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs. Upon Bergſtraſſe another party 
of the ſame huſſars took on the Rhine, 
in the neighbourhood of Radſtadt, a 
tranſport with 180 barrels of flour, 
which they conveyed to Corſbach. - 
A body of Ruſſian troops had taken 
poſſeſſion of Tortona. Pizzighetone 
ſurrendered on the 10th of May; it 
was reduced by baron Skendorff and 
count Hoenzollern, who had firſt ſur- 
rounded the fortreſs with a ſmall body 
of troops, and with the aſſiſtance of 
neighbouring inhabitants had begun 
o raiſe batteries, which were ſoon con- 
ed, as the people's hatred of the 
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republicans made them work on the 
trenches very freely ; and on the 5th 
of May, field marſhal Keim had orders 
to attack it with his diviſion, and puſh 
forward the ſiege vigorouſly. In the 
night of the 5th, and all the next day, 
they worked with ſuch diſpatch in the 
conſtruction of batteries, that ſome 
cannon were mounted on the night of 
the 6th ; and on the 7th, at day-break, 
or before, they began to attack the 
fortreſs, and threw in ſome howitzers, 
the fourth of which ſet fire to a conſi- 
derable magazine of hay, ſtraw, and 
wood, which continued burning all 
the day. 

Two hours after the fire commenced, 
marſhal Keim ſummoned the fortreſs 


to ſurrender. The governor anſwered, 


that he had orders to defend it, and 
could enter into no negotiation. The 
fire was therefore continued by the 
brave cannoneers with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that in the evening a ſmall magazine 
blew up, ſeveral batteries were dif- 
mounted, and even their embrazures 
demoliſhed. The works were conti- 
nued in the night of the 7th, and per- 
liſted in till nine in the morning, till 
their batteries were advanced to within 
muſket ſhot of the fortreſs, when the 
fire increaſing within the town, with 
an apprehenſion that the quantity of 
powder in ſome caſemates might catch 
fire, with the. nearneſs to which the 
Auſtrian batteries were advanced, in- 
duced the commandant to ſend propo- 
ſals of capitulation to marſhal Keim, 
by one of his artillery officers. 

The marſhal, in return, ſent the 
quarter-maſter-general's firſt lieutenant 
with his propoſed articles ; adding, that , 
no change whatever would be admitted 
in them. The commandant, after hold- 
ing a council of war with his officers, 
required liberty to return with his gar- 

3U riſon 
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riſon to France, and perſiſted in this de- 
mand until ten at night, when the 
marſhal informed him that he would 
Wait no longer. The capitulation was 
then agreed upon; and on the 10th, in 


the morning, ratified and exchanged 


by which they ſurrendered as priſoners 
of war to the number of 600 men, and 
30 officers, two of whom were ſtaff of- 
ficers; and yet 


ſive cannon, ammunition ſufficient for 
a fix months ſiege, proviſion to ſupply 
a garriſon of 5000 men for 14 months, 


with a great quantity of powder, were 


found in the place. Only one man 
was killed and two wounded of the 
Auſtrians, in its reduction; after which 
marſhal Keim had orders to follow the 
army, and joined it at Toghera; from 


whence general Gotteſcheim, who com- 


manded- the advanced guard, ſent out 
patroles to the environs of Turin. 


The Ruſſians, with Karaezay's dra- 


goons, entered Tortona. The French 
who were in that town threw them- 
ſelves into the caſtle, which is at ſome 
diſtance from it, after they were driven 
out of the town by the Ruſſians, who 
then blockaded the caſtle. On the 9th 


of May, the garriſon of Mantua, re- 


ed to be 12,000 men ſtrong; ſup- 
poſing that the greater part of the force 
which blockaded it had marched to- 
wards Peſchiera, made a general fally 
on the remaining which; diſtin- 
guiſhed their valour much, particularly 


at the commencement of the attack, 


when the enemy, in ſuperior numbers, 
had conſiderably advanced with a briſk 
ite of artillery. A ſecretary to general 

Monett and a trumpeter of the garriſon, 
were taken priſoners. General Kray 


ſent them both back to Mantua with a 
copy of the capitulation of Peſchiera; 
and informed the garriſon, that the . 


arriſon was com- 
manded by a Captain only. Ninety- 
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cannonade which they had conceived 
to be a ſignal from a French army, and 
had induced. them to ſally out, was in 
reality 'the bombardment of Pizzighe- 


tone. This they might be certified of 


by ſending one of their officers, who 

would be permitted to view the place, 
The garriſon of Peſchiera did not 

wait for an affault, but ſurrendered 


upon being allowed the honours of war. 


The Auſtrian general very prudently 
ſent, together with his ſummons, the 
French officers who had been taken 
priſoners in the late engagements. It 
was only required of them to give an 
account of what they had ſeen, and 
inform the garriſon, upon their honour, 
what numbers of republicans had been 
flain or made priſoners, and the real 
weakneſs of their remaining armies, 
to convince them all hopes of ſuccour 
were in vain ; and that if they conti- 
nued to reſiſt after this information, to 
acquaint them with the real ſtate of af- 
fairs, not one man of them ſhould be 
ſpared on the commencement of an 
aſſault; upon which notice they capi- 
tulated. et 

General Moreau had collected all 
the republican troops that were in 


Piedmont diſperſed about, and en- 


| camped near Aleſſandria with about 


17,000 men. The Imperial troops oc- 
cupied Vercelli, on the Seſſia Arona, 


on the ſouthernextremity of Lago Mag- 


CCC . — — — V — 


iore, and Iurea, on the Dora Baltea. 

heir advanced poſts were at Chivaſſo, 
near Turin; and the people of that 
country had taken arms in favour of 
the: Auſtrians.” All the country of Uri 
had riſen upon the democrats, and 
driven them out. The people of Va- 


| lais had alſo riſen, and general Keim 


was ſent with a conſiderable detach- 
ment to ſupport them, and furniſh them 
with arms, ammunition, and * 
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» oreateſt part of the Valteline was 
— — "ofleſſed By the Auſtrians, 

On the 14th of May, general Hotze 
commenced a general and very ſucces 
ful attack on the republicans in 


Griſons country, diflodging them from 


Saint Lucius Steig, on the northern 
boundary, to Coire. The Auſtrians, 


on this occaſion, took 16 cannon, and 
1000 priſoners. Captain Hood, in his, 
majeſty's ſhip the Zealous, took Sas 


lerno, and placed a garriſon there, 
compoſed of ſome marines and loyal 
inhabitants. The king's flag was alſo 
flying at Caſtle del Mare; and general 


Macdonald left Naples for Capua, with. 


all his troops, but 500 to garriſon Saint 
Elmo. 

On a retroſpection of the above facts, 
it appears, that the progreſs and prow- 
eſs of marſhal Suwarrow has exceeded 
the higheſt expeCtations that could have 
been formed of his character, ſo that 


he may be truly denominated the 


{courge of democracy; for its numerous 
depredators, with their adherents, fled 
before him on every fide, while he and 
his brave allies had been reaping the 
fruits of his glorious victory on the 27th 
of April; for wherever they appeared, 
either in Switzerland or Piedmont, 
they have found the moſt grateful re- 
ception from the inhabitants, who have 
conſidered them as their deliverers 
from the moſt galling and oppreſſive 
yoke that ever was impoſed upon hu- 
man beings, But in vain have they 
forced the Piedmonteſe army into their 
ſerrice; for all the officers of thoſe 
troops, taken priſoners, have joined the 
Celiverers of Italy, and invited their 
companions to join them for the reſto- 
ration of their iſl treated and unhappy 
king. The loſs of Aleſſandria, Tor- 
tona, and Turin, muſt wreſt the keys 
of Italy out of the uſurpers' hands. Zu- 


| » 
rich is already wreſted from them. 


Mantua they cannot relieve ; and the 


chief engineer who directs the ſiege, 
has calculated the time, naming the 
day, when it may beweduced, if it is 
carried on without interruption; or its 
fate may be haſtened by the loyalty of 
its inhabitants. The delivery of Na- 
ples is either accompliſhed or near at 
hand; for the Ruſſian and Turkiſh 
fleets, after the reduction of Corfu, 
failed to Naples for that purpoſe. Bri- 
tiſh and Sicilian troops were to land in 
Calabria, and waited only for this co- 
operation, and the loyaliſts are impa- 
tient while thoſe ſuccours are deferred. 
"Thirty thouſand men had been ordered 
into Tuſeany to cut off the retreat of 
the French, whoſe head quarters at 
Genoa were far from being ſecure. In 
the mean time, general Hotze effected 
a junction with marſhal Bellegarde, in 
the Griſons ; and the combined army 
of Italy extended itſelf to that of the 
archduke Charles at Schaffhauſen.— 
Theſe favourable proſpe&swere cloud- 
ed by no reverſes or cenfiderable checks 
in the eourſe of operations, or change 
of ſpirit in the inhabitants where they 
were carried on, who are the deter- 
mined enemies of democracy, and truly 
merit, by their courage and devoted- 


neſs, the redemption they have ſo un- 
| expeCtedly received. Cifalpines and 


Piedmonteſe go over to the allies in 
whole detachments. The whole coun- 
tries of Walloons, Uri Sweitz, and 
Underwalden, are in à ftate of infur- 
rection, and the communication en- 
tirely cut off between Moreau and Maſ- 
ſena. In the country of the Griſons, 
10,000 of the people, in arms, had op- 
oſed the republicans; and en 
Howe was in a ſituation to upport 


them. And upon . the withdrawin 
ſome republican: troops from Holland, 
3 02 | the 
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the democrats there were alarmed, 
perceiving that their tyranny was on the 
eve of a. diſſolution. Belgic inſur- 
gents were up again in Brabant, and 


the Netherlands, that the Auſtrians 
had beaten Maſſena, at Zurich, and 
taken poſſeſſion of the place before 
any official acccounts of the obſtinate 
defence of Zurickberg, and expulſion 
of the French from that city were 
known here. 

It will ſoon appear, while in other 
countries the people are riſing to ex- 
pel their ſevere taſk-maſters, how far 
the inſulted and deluded populace of 


France are diſpoſed to extricate them- 


ſelves from the horrors of being drag- 
ed to recruit their beaten armies, by 
forced conſcriptions, and the burthens 
of heavy impoſts, arbitrary impriſon- 
ments, increaſed paper circulation, 
and the terror of exploſions expected 
by the frequent change of their ruling 
demagogues, if they will not ſupinely 
wait till the victorious armies of Auſ- 
tria and Ruſſia, come thundering down 
upon the frontiers of Provence, before 
any effort is made by themſelves, to 
throw away their galling fetters, and 
pull down that monſter of uſurpation, 
deep-dyed in crimes, which call for 
retribution, and revenge, on the ar- 


rival of the never beaten Suwarrow, 


to reinſtate by force, that monarchy 
which they have rejected; the conſe- 

uence muſt be terrible indeed; and 
the innocent people who have been 
cajoled or bullied by vile unprincipled 
demagogues, may. be the greateſt ſuf- 
ferers. While the direQtory and their 
miniſterial agents, may, on foreſeeing 
the ſtorm, 2 with their plunder, 


as Vandernoot and Van Eupen did with 
theirs, and the prince of Salm with 


dis plunder from Holland, on the re- 
4 * 
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inſtatement of 
holder. 


Whatever may be the reſult of theſe 


the Hereditary Stadt. 


d |}. — the people of F rance, 
by ſome conveyance, it was known in [4 | 


d thoſe of the other European States 
will have learned from ex erience, 
that the eſtabliſhed forms of govern- 
ment which they have lived under, 
and the monarchial in particular, is 


much more favourable to liberty, pro- 


perty, and population, than any of 
the ephemeral conſtitutions, which 
have been orginated by French phi- 
loſopy and atheiſm, or any ſcheme of 
reform which could be propoſed by 
their partizans, either in Britain or 
Ireland ; and the reaſon is manifeſt, for 
Kings and Princes, whoſe governments 
are hereditary, have ſome regard to 
the preſervation of their people, as 
their children in a political ſenſe, and 
however the preſent Kings or Princes 
of Europe have been branded with 
the titles of deſpots and their govern- 
ments with that of deſpotiſm, by 
democratical free-thinkers, it appears 
from experience, that theſe laſt when 
in power, are much leſs diſpoted to 
ſpare the lives and properties, culti. 
vate the morals, and allow rational 
liberty to the individuals who have 
the misfortune to be ſubjected to à 
deſpotiſm of democracy, far more ar- 
britary and ſanguinary than any of the 
governments which they have branded 
with the odious name of deſpotiſm, 
and ſubſtituted for them in ſeveral 


places their own. ſyſtem of anarchy, 


cruelty, and rapacity.. The ſhouts gf 
rejoicing echoed. by the people ot 
thoſe diſtricts, which they had. ravaged, 
on the appearance of their. deliverers, 
were a ſufficient demonſtration. of the 
real ſtate of ſlavery to. which they had 
been reduced, under. a pretence © 


giving them liberty, equality, _ 
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and the whole crew acted ſo as to 


nity, and thoſe rights of man, of which 
they and their adherents in Britain and 
Ireland, have boalted with ſo much 
pompolity. ' ; 

Having accompanied the Imperial 
and Ruſſian armies in their victorious 
career, we ſhall now give an account 
of what ſucceſs we had at ſea in the 


mean time, 
Captain Fahie, on the 17th of De- 


cember, 1798, was cruizing in his 
majeſty's ſhip the Perdrix, to leeward 
of Saint Thomas, and ſpoke to an 
American veſſel, who informed him 
that he had been boarded the evening 
before by a French man of war, ſeven 
leagues to the eaſtward of Virgin 
Gorda, upon which intelligence, the 
captain uſed every exertion to get 
windward off the iſland ; but ſtrong 
gales prevailing, accompanied with 
heavy — of wind, he could not 
effect his purpoſe until the 20th; and 
on the 21ſt at day- light, his men from 
the maſt- head, diſcovered a ſail, which 
he ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the glaſs to 
be a ſhip, and evidently on the cruize. 
Not a moment was loſt in purſuing 
her, and after a chace of 16 hours, he 
brought her to a cloſe action, of 42 


minutes continuance, when ſhe ceaſed 
firing, and lay an unmanageable wreck 
on the water: ſhe was called, in 
alluſion to Buonaparte's exploits, 
| L'Armee d'Italie, being a French pri- 
vateer ſhip, of 18 guns, with 117 men, 
commanded by citizen Coluchy,eleven 
days from Guadaloupe, having captur- 
ed the Brittern brig, and Concord 
ſchooner, of Martinique, part of the 
crews of both veſſels being on board. 

e captain highly extolled the con- 
duct and courage of Meſſ. Ottley and 
Smith, lieutenants, and Crawford, the 
maſter, even Mr. Pignenet, his purſer, 


volunteered his ſervice on the deck, 


merit the character of brave Britith 
ſeamen, one man only was wounded ; 
but the French had fix killed, and five 
wounded. Captain Fahie's ſhip was 
much cut in the ſails and rigging, but 
in other reſpects had ſuſtained no ma- 
terial injury. 

Captain Dickſon, of the Victorieuſe, 
in company with captain Champion, 
of the 1 Kr received intelligence of 
three privateers, cruizing to the lee- 


ward of Teſtrigo, and propoſed to 


Colonel Picton, to keep the trade 
open, by attacking Rio Caribie, and 
Gurupano, deſtroy their forts, and 
bring off the guns, ſo that the priva- 
teers would have no ſhelter if they 
were chaced. The colonel perfectly 
approved of the propoſal, and ordered. 
major Laureil, with forty of the Royal 
Rangers, to embark with him. for that 
purpoſe. On the 2d of laſt Decem- 
ber, he puſhed down in company with 
the Zephyr, to Cape Three-Points, 
and deſtroyed a ſmall Dutch privateer, 
from Caracou, on a cruize, on the 3d, 
having fetched within eight miles of 
Rio Caribe, he landed the troops at 
two in the morning, with a party of 
ſeamen, to attack the forts in the rear, 
while he commanded them in front 
from the ſea. At day-light, the com- 
mandant ſent a meſſage, to beg that 
they would not fire, aud he would 
give them poſſeſſion without reſiſtance, 
which being done, they brought off 
the guns, re-embarked the men, and 
ſailed for Gurupano, at which place 
they arrived at four in the evening. 
Captain Dickſon ſeeing there was a 


privateer in the harbour, ſent a flag of 
| truce to the commandant, to acquaint 


him, that he was determined to take 
her out, and warned him at his peril 


not to fire; if this threatening of the 
captain 
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captain ſeemed a little vapouriſh, the 
commandant's anſwer was more fo, 


for he not only declared that he would 
protect the privateer, but alſo ordered 


the Britiſh captain to Bive him up the 
guns which were taken from Rio 

aribie. On this infolent anſwer, 
Captain Dickſon found no time was 
to be loſt, and ordered Major Laureil 
with his troops, and Heutenants Caſe 
and Mac Benſy, with thirty ſeamen from 
the Victorieuſe and Zephyr, to land 


and carry the forts by ſtorm, while the 


brigs attacked by ſea; and for that 
purpoſe, anchored at five, and opened 
a ſmart fire on both forts. 


minutes the troops and feamen car-- 


ried the lower fort. The Spaniſh flag 
was alſo lowered down at the high 


fort, but inſtantly replaced by French 


colours, but in five minutes theſe were 
hauled down, and the upper fort was 
alſo carried by ſtorm. The guns and 
ammunition were taken on-board, and 
the forts demoliſhed. The privateer 
had fix guns and eighty men, ſhe was 
ſent to Trinidad. 
Highly commended the real perſonal 
courage of wy 5 Laureil, lieutenants 
Caſe and Mac Benſy, with the ſoldiers 
and ſeamen under their command, 
who being only ſeventy in number, 
had the ſpirit to ſtorm, and carry two 
forts, defended by at leaſt 300 men; 
the like encomiums were given of the 
officers and crews of the Victorieuſe 
and Zephyr, particularly to Captain 
Champion, of the laſt mentioned veſſel. 

Captain Temple, of the Jaloufe, on 
the 23d of February, '1799, captured 
a French privateer, out of the Texel 


that morning; ſhe belonged to Dun- | 
Kirk, had 14 guns and 52 men. Capt. 


Hamilton, of the Melpomene, took a 
ſhip privateer, on the 28th of February; 
ihe was called La Zele, of 16 guns, 


Captain Dickſon | 


— 


In ten 
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and 69 men; as ſoon as the priſoners 
| were ſhifted,' he chaced in hopes of 
| . 1 | 

retaking her prize, a valuable Engliſh 
' brig, from Santa Cruz, bound to 
Liverpool, and was within a mile of 
her, when ſhe ran aſhore among the 
rocks of the Penmarks. Capt. Thomas 
Hamilton, of the Sea Fencibles, at 
| Margate, on the 18th of March, ob- 
ſerved a ſmall cutter, boarding two 
brigs, eight or nine miles from the 
North Foreland. The wind being at 
| weſt, with a flood tide, prevented the 


| Camperdown cutter, then in Weſtgate- 


bay, from chacing. The captain on 
this ſent an orderly man to the ad- 
| miral at Deal, with notice of that 
event, but on perceiving the captures, 
forty or fifty of the Sea Fencibles, 
pulled off in three boats, and by three 
in the afternoon, re- captured the brigs. 
The privateer made off while they 
| were boarding them. 

Two of the five mutineers found 
guilty of murdering their officers on- 
board of the Hermione frigate, and 
carrying her into a Spaniſh port, were 
executed 'at Portſmouth, the other 
three were reſpited. About this time, 
the French papers exhibited a liſt of 
various captures, made by their cruiz- 
ers, of Engliſh, American, and other 
veſſels, fidt, reſpecting Swediſh, and 
even Pruſſian flags. The common peo- 
ple of France might be much amuſed 
with it, and rendered more ſuſceptible 
of patience, under their heavy bur? 
thens; but a more complete ſtatement 
of the ruin of their commerce has 
never been publiſhed, than that which 
was delivered by the directory, in theit 
meſſage of January the 14th, to the 
Couneil of Five Hundred, m which 
they declare, It is unhappily too 
true, that there is not a ſingle veſſel as 


a merchantman, trading under French 
colours. 
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That privateering alone, | 


colours. 
had, in the ſpace of three years, placed 


20,000 individuals on the balance of 
exchange, in favour of all England, 
and the fate of all ſhips, armed as pri- 
vateers, was to fall ſooner or later into 
their hand.” But notwithſtanding this 
meſſage of the directory, accompanied 
with a ſeeming contrition for the treat- 
ment of neutral veſſels, by their priva- 
teers, and a wiſh to narrow the ſyſtem 
of privateering, for the purpoſe of aug- 
menting their naval armaments, their 
application to the legiſlature in that 
meſſage, clearly tended to give them, 
as the executive government, ultimate 
and undefined powers with reſpett 
to the right of pronouncing definitively 
on prizes, and to invalidate the de- 
.* ciſions of every tribunal, to which 
they had been referred to before. 


Captain Frazer, on the 15th of Jan, 
in the morning, faw a French priva- 
teer, and after a chace of ſeven hours, - 
came up with, and captured Le Grand 
Indian, armed ſhip, from Granville, 
of 20 guns, and 125 men, out only 
five days, and had taken nothing ; ſhe 
was quite new, with proviſions and 
ſtores for a three months cruize, her 
main-maſt was carried away by the 
board in endeayouring to eſcape, and 
Captain Frazer's ſhip, the Shannon, 
ſprung a main top-maſt, two of her 
boats alſo were daſhed to pieces in 
ſhifting the priſoners, during a rough 
fea, which obliged the Captain to quit 
the ſtation where he was ordered to 
cruize, and accompany . his prize to 
port, at the Cove of Cork. wee 


* | 

Captain Gore, in the Triton, on the 
29th of January, captured after a chace 
of more than eight hours, the French 
privateer La Amiable Victoire, carry- 


ing 16 braſs eight-pounders, two iron 
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ſix- pounders, and 86 men: ſailed from 
Cherbourg the day before, and had 
taken nothing. Captain Gore was 
highly pleaſed with his prize, being a 
prime ſailer, of large dimenſions, which 
might have injured the trade much. 
She was quite new, and in his opinion 
very fit for his majeſty's ſervice. 
The ſquadron under command of 
commodore Duck worth, cruiſing at and 
near Minorca, captured the following 
veſſels. The Spaniſh ſhip Eſperanſa, 
laden with drugs and bale goods, 
bound to Cadiz, taken poſſeſſion of in 
the harbour by the Cormorant, Nov. 
10, 1798. The French privateer Le 
Tartar, captured by the - Cormorant, 
en a cruize, October 27, the ſame time, 
The Spanith ſhip Miſerecordia, of Mi- 
norca, laden with. pepper, and bound 
for a market, captured by the Cormo- 
rant, November 15. The Spaniſh ſhip 
Virgin Doloraſa, of Minorca, and 
bound to that place, captured by the 
Ulyſſes, November 18. The Spaniſh 
ſhip Virgin del Roſario, of Minorca, 
laden with merchandiſe, bound to Mi- 
norca, taken by the Ulyſſes, the ſame 
day. The Spaniſh ſhip San Antonio, 
laden with beans, for Barcelona, cap» 
tured by the Centaur, November 19. 
The French ſhip Marie Roſe, laden 
with wine and merchandiſe, bound to 
La Cala, taken poſſeſſion of in the har- 
bour by the Leviathan, November 22, 
The Spaniſh ſhip Virgin Solidad, laden 
with rags, for Barcelona, captured at 


ſea, by the Argo, the ſame day. A 


| Spaniſh ſhip the San Antonio de Padua, 


with rags, for Barcelona, ſeized in the 
harbour by the Dolphin's boats, on the 
8th of December ; and the Spaniſh ſhip 
St. Vincent Fina, with merchandiſe, 
taken by the Leviathan at ſea, on De- 
cember 8. Part of a cargo in ſtore was 
likewiſe ſeized, belonging to the Ge- 
| noeſe 
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noeſe and Spaniards, valued at 2000l. 
ſterling. | 
Captain Horton, of his majeſty's 


ſloop Fairy, on the 11th of January ſaw 


a privateer at half paſt fix in the morn- 
ing, to which he gave chace, and at 
half paſt eleven came up with, and 
captured the Noſtra Senora del Pont 
Saint Buona, mounting ſix carriage 
= and two caronades, had 55 men; 

ut 15 of them were put on board two 


prizes, which ſhe had taken, from New- | 


foundland, which captain Horton had 


ſome hopes of retaking, but could not. 


However, he retook on the ſame day, 
the John, Macdonald, from New- 
foundland, with fiſh, for Liſbon, but 
had been captured on the 6th of Janu- 
ary, by II Volario privateer, out of 

190. 
3 ſhip on her way to Liſbon, but 
detained the privateer, as the wind was 


too ſtrong for him to make the neceſſary 


arrangements. Captain Downman, 
with the Strombola, Perſeus, and Bull- 
dog, under his orders, on the 18th of 
November, in the evening, took a Spa- 
niſh man of war brig, of 16 guns, and 
88 men; and his majeſty's ſhips Flora, 
with the Caroline, took the Spaniſh 
ſhip El Bolante, of four guns, and 19 
men, laden with dry goods, from Co- 
runna to Montevedio, on the 21ſt of 


* 


November; and on the 23d, they 


captured the French ſhip La Garrone, 
of 10 guns, and 47 men, laden with 
wine and dry goods, from Bourdeaux 
to Guadaloupe. 
Captain Bowen, of the Caroline, on 
the 4th of December ſaw a ſtrange ſail 
to windward, but the weather Lin 
hazy, and ſhe at a conſiderable diſtance, 
he could not well diſtinguiſh whether 


ſame time two prizes under his care, 


which he was conducting to Litbon, 


| the was a cruizer or not; having at the | 


| 


The captain diſpatched the re- | 


—— ?ſ— 


| 


o 
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he thought it imprudent to chace from 
them in that ſtate of the atmoſphere 
and had recourſe to a feint, which 
perfectly ſucceeded, by making a lig- 
nal for the two prizes to keep in a line 
to the head of the Caroline, and taking 
care to have her ſtern toward the ſtran. 
ger. This ſtratagem ſucceeded to 
Captain Bowen's wiſh, for the cruizer 
as ſhe turned out to be one, perceiv- 
ing he took no notice of her, adven- 
tured to chace him, and the weather 
being ſtill hazy, ſtood to within the 
Caroline's ſuperior ſailing, before her 
people diſcovered their miſtake. She 
however led him a chace of four hours, 
before he had the ſatisfaction to ſecure 
her, when he found her to be the 
French privateer, La Serailleur, of 12 
guns, and had 82 for her complement 
of men, only 58 of which were on- 
board, the reſt had been diſperſed in 
two American veſſels which ſhe had 


taken, having been out from Bour- 


deaux fifty-ſix days cruizing. 
Captain Durham, of the Anſon, 
captured, on the 2d of February, 179%, 
in company with the Ethalion, La 
Boulonnis, French privateer cutter, of 
14 guns, and 70 men, of Dunkirk, a 
very fine veſſel, copper bottomed. 
Captain Durham was highly pleaſed 
that he had takenher, ſhe having greatly 
annoyed the trade in the North-Seas. 
Captain Mudge, of his majeſty's op 
the Fly, on the 6th of February, took 
the French cutter privateer La Gle- 


meur, off of Portland, ſhe had fix guns, 


and 32 men, had ſailed from Cherburg 
the night before, into which port ſhe 
had been chaced two days before that 
upon which he captured her. 5 
Captain Halſtead, of the Phœnix, 
on the 23d of January, took the Fou. 
driant, French privateer, mounting 20 


guns, 12 and 6 pounders, the . 
0 


- 
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of braſs, with 160 men. Eight of the 
guns were thrown overboard during 
the chace, which continued from twelve 
the foregoing night till noon the next 
day, when ſhe was captured, during 
which time they ran upwards of 120 


miles. She was launched at Bourdeaux 


about three months before, had been 
out from thence on a cruiſe nine weeks, 
had taken two Engliſh and one Ame- 
rican veſſels, being coppered, and ap- 
peared to be a moſt complete ſhip. 
The veſſels which ſhe had captured 
were, the Engliſh brig Malbridge, from 
Martinico ; the Englith brig Duncan, 


from Hallifax to London ; and the | 


American ſhip Argo, from Sweden to || Cork to Liſbon, which veſſel had alſo 


Charleſtown, 

The ſquadron commanded by rear 
admiral Harvey had taken, between 
the 7th of November and 10th of De- 
cember, on their ſtation at the Leeward 
Iſlands, the under-mentioned French 
privateers, belonging to Guadaloupe : 
La Guadaloupienne ſchooner of 10 
guns, and 80 men ; La Prince de Mars 
the ſchooner, of eight guns, with 65 
men; and La Bourdelais floop, of fix 
guns, and 38 men ; all taken by the 
Amphitrite, captain Ekins. La Proſ- 
perite ſchooner, of eight-guns, and 61 
men, taken by the Solebay, captain 
Poyntz ; L'Independence brig, of 12 
guns, and 60 men, captured by the 
Peach, captain Ballard ; Le Quar- 
torze Juliet coppered brig, of 14 guns, 
and 65 men, taken by the Santa Mar- 
garita, captain Parker; and a cutter 
of eight guns, and 72 men, taken by 
the Cyane, captain Matſon. 

Idat active officer, captain White, 
in his majeſty's floop the Sylph, on the 
ith and 8th of February, captured two 
faſt failing Spaniſh brigs, having letters 
of marque, and coppered. One was 


_ San Antonio, from Porto Rico for 
3 | : 


| 


| 


by 
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Bilboa, laden with cocoa. The other 
was the Primavera, from the Havan- 
nah, bound to San Andero, laden with 
ſugar, cocoa, indigo, and logwood. 
Both ſhips being valuable prizes, cap- 
tain White determined to accompany 
them into port, bringing the San An- 
tonio ſafe into Cawland bay. The 
San Andero parted company in a gale 
of wind, twelve leagues ſouth-eaſt of 
the Lizard, but being a good ſhip, and 
under the management of able and ſpi- 
rited hands, he expected her in port 
every hour. The captain alſo had, on 
the 20th of January, retaken the Three 
Siſters, a ſloop laden with butter, from 


arrived at Cawſand bay. 

Admiral Parker, commander in chief 
of the fleet at Jamaica, tranſmitted an 
account to the admiralty, dated on the 
10th of February, of captures made by 
his cruizers, by whoſe activity and ſuc- 
ceſs few of the enemy's privateers were 
left. Thirteen privateers and armed 
veſſels had been taken, carrying 72 
guns, and 518 men; beſides a liſt of 
merchant veſſels, of which four had 
been taken by the Queen and Lark, 
one by the Brunſwick, one by the 
Thunderer, three by the Acaſta, two 
by the York, four by the Trent, four 
by the Hannibal, four by the Trent 
and Acaſta in company, ten by the 
Regulus, two by the Regulus and 
Swallow in company, ſeven by the 


{ Renomine and Squirrel in company, 


ſeven by the Magicienne, one by the 
La Prompte, fix by the Jamaica, twelve 
by the Jamaica and Lark in company, 
two by the Serpent, two by the La 
Legere, ſeven by the Lark, thirteen 

the Diligence; one by the Battler, 
one by the Pelican and Brunſwick in 
company, two by the Drake and Ser- 


pent in company, two by the Ama- 
ranth, 
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ranth, and one by the Stork, making 
near 90 merchant veſſels taken, beſides 
21 deſtroyed. The French directory 
might well be paralized, a term (by 
the by) of their own inventing, at a re- 
cital of ſuch deſtruction, not only of 
their trading veſſels, but of their pri- 
vateers; on the ſwarms of which they 
bad reckoned ſo much at the beginning 
of the war, nor can there be a doubt 
but that their adherents here” would 
tranſmit ſuch accounts to them, and 
anticipate their fears by the moſt fore- 
boding apprehenfions of the total fai- 
| lure of their darling ſchemes, founded 
on eſtabliſhments of modern philoſophy, 
which have held forth to the deluded 
populace Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
and the Rights of Man ; but have only 
been productive of atheiſm, immorality, 
extortion, rapacity, and ſuch a licen- 
tious anarchy as the world had never 
before experienced. 


His majeſty's ſhip the Melampus, on 


the 1it of March, captured and brought 
ſafe into Port Le Mercure French ſhip 
privateer, of 16 guns, and 103 men, 
from Saint Maloes ; had been out on a 
ſucceſsful cruize in the channel, and 
was returning into port. Captain 
Worth, of the Telegraph armed brig, 
arrived at Torbay on the 19th of March 
in the evening, with L'Hirondelle brig 
corvette, of 16 guns ; her complement 
had been 89 men, but captures of an 
American ſchooner and an Engliſh 
ſloop, had reduced her crew to 72. 
Captain Worth firſt ſaw her on the 
18th, at day-break, when ſhe immedi- 
ately tacked, and ſtood confidently to- 
ward him. At half paſt ſeven, being 
both cloſe alongſide, an action com- 


menced, which was kept up for three 


hours and .a half. After ſeveral at- 
tempts to board him on both ſides, 
without effect, being totally unrigged, 
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completely fitted out for a cruize of 


Leviathan's main-top-ſail gave way, 


| aſtern, The frigates perceiving this 


with the determined ardour of Britiſh 


ſtay-ſails, in a violent gale, weſterly, 


ſhe ſtruck, and proved to be thi 

above delhvibed, five of her — 
killed, and 14 wounded. The Tele. 
graph had five men wounded. Captain 
Worth paid great acknowledgments 
to the bravery of his crew, who fought 


ſeamen throughout this obſtinate con- 
teſt, towards the end of which the 
enemy had recourſe to the deſperate 
meaſure of boarding him. The captain 
alſo acknowledged, in the warmeſt 
terms, the prompt and able aſſiſtance 
which he received from the maſter, 
George Gibs, during the whole action. 

Captain Pierpoint, of the Naiad, in 
company with the Saint Fiorenzo, on 
March the 5th, took the Heraux Ha- 
zard French privateer, of 16 guns, and 
64 men. The ſhip ſailed well, had left 
Nantz but the day before, and was 


three months. The ſloop Favourite 
captured a valuable Genoeſe ſhip, and 
a Spaniſh brig, in the Welt Indies; and 
the Naiad took another privateer, of 
18 guns, and men in proportion. Cap- 
tain Bowen, of the Argo, in company 
with the Leviathan, was off Port Ma- 
hon on the 6th of February, and at four 
in the afternoon, drawing round the 
eaſt end of Majorca, being under ſtorm | 


captain Bowen diſcovered two large 
Spaniſh frigates at anchor, near a for- 
tified tower, on the ſouth ſide point of 
Bahia de Alende, who inſtantly upon 
ſeeing them cut their cables and made 
fail to the north, a little eaſterly. His 
majeſty's ſhips chaced with all the 
canvas which the gale would permit 
them to bear, and notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt attention in this reſpect, the 


which misfortune cauſed her to drop 


- circumſtance, 


circumſtance, took advantage of it, 
and toward the cloſe of day ſpoke to 
each other, when they ſeparated ; one 
of them hauling her wind, ſtood to the 
northward ; the other ſet top-gallant 
fails, and ſtood before it, which latter 
frigate captain Bowen Kept chacing. 
The darkneſs of the night precluded 
the Leviathan either from ſeeing their 
manceuvre, or of captain Bowen's ſig- 
nal for altering her courſe to part: 
however, ſhe kept ſight of the Argo 
till midnight, when ſhe got up with 
the chace, which ſtill endeavoured to 
make off, though the ſmall ſail which 
ſhe could carry was either ſhot through, 
or carried away in the purſuit ; yet ſhe 
did not ſurrender till ſhe had received 
the Argo's whole broadſide, which 
wounded two men, and did much da- 
mage to her rigging. She proved to 
be the Santa Thereſa, commanded by 
Don Pablo Perez, of 42 guns mounted, 
belides ſwivels and cohorns, manned 
with 280 ſailors and marines, with 250 
ſoldiers, making in all 530 perſons on 
board. She was jult out of dock, re- 
built, coppered, and in every reſpect 
almoſt as good as a new ſhip, com- 
pletely ſtored and victualled for four 
months. She was eſteemed to be the 
ſwifteſt ſailing frigate out of the Spaniſh 
ports, of large dimenſions, near 1000 
tons burthen, and fit for immediate ſer- 
vice. Her conſort, which eſcaped, was 
the Proſerpine, of the ſame force, but 
not of ſuch large dimenſions. 
Captain Saunders, of the Eſpoir, be- 
ing off Marbello on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, ſaw a brig and two zebecs, and 
uſpecting them to be enemies, hoiſted 
his colours, when the brig and one of 
the zebecs hoiſted Spaniſh, caſting off 
a Mooriſh- brig in tow. The Ebboir 
Was hauled to the wind in chace, and 
1 Mas ſoon perceived that they were 
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armed veſſels. Not being able to wea- 
ther them, the Eſpoir exchanged broad- 
ides with them in pafling, and being 
tacked, ſoon brought a zebec to cloſe 
action, which continued for an hour 
and a halt, when a favourable oppor- 
tunity of boarding preſenting itſelf, 
captain Saunders boarded her, and 
after a ſharp conteſt of twenty minutes, 
ſhe ſurrendered, and was found to be 
the Africa, commanded by Den Jo- 
7 Subjado, belonging to the king 
of Spain, mounting 14 guns long four- 
pounders, four braſs four-pounder ſwi- 
vels, having on board 75 ſeamen, and 
38 ſoldiers, from Algoſamus, bound to 
Malaga. The Eſpoir had two ſeamen 
killed, and two wounded. The Africa 
had one officer and eight ſailors killed; 
her captain, two officers, and 25 of her 
crew, wounded. 

Captain Markham, of-the Centaur, 
and lord M Ker, looked into Fingal 
bay and Tarragona, about the middle 
of February, where lord M Ker, in the 
Cormorant, took a Tartan, and drove 
another on ſhore. At the break of day 
after, the Cormorant took a ſettee laden 
with oil. The Centaur then chaced 
two large zebecs and a ſettee, all Spa- 
niſh privateers, one of which captain 
Markham took, called La Vierga de 
Roſario, mounting 14 braſs twelve- 
pounder guns, and 90 men. The other 
two eſcaped. The ſame night the 
Aurora joined him, and they proceeded 
for Tarragona, in conſequence of in- 
telligence that two — frigates 
were there with Swiſs troops from 
Palma. On the 15th of February, at 


night, he fell in with the Argo and 

Leviathan, and the next morning he 

ſtood in with them for Salo bay. As 

the frigates were not thereabout, they 

attacked the town of Cambrellos, and. 

the Spaniards having quitted their guns 
+ * | | 


on 
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on a tower, boats were ſent in under 
command of lieutenant Groſſett, of the 
Centaur, who burnt five ſettees, and 
{eized upon a tartan laden with wine, 
a ſettee laden with troops, another 
ſettee laden with wine, a ſettee lading 
unknown, and a tartan of five guns, 
laden with wheat. The Velon Maria 
had been taken in the offing, from 
Aguillas to Barcelona. Captain Mark- 
ham was informed by captain Bowen, 
of the Argo, that the Spaniſh frigate 
Proſerpine, which eſcaped from him, 
firſt took ſhelter at Palermo, and then 
bauled cloſe into the bar of Barcelona. 

Captain Keats, of the Bodieca, on 
the 7th of March, retook an American 
veſſel, from Charleſtown to Hamburg, 
and on the 8th fell in with, and libe- 
rated, a neutral ſhip from Charleſtown 
to Embden, taking the Requin, a 
brig of 14 guns, and 70 men, in the 
act of ſeizing the neutral veſſel ; but 
was much concerned to fee the Requin 
overſet the day after, although ſhe had 
no canvas ſpread, by which misfortune 
Mr. Clay, maſter's mate of the Boa- 
dicea, a young man of much merit, 
nine valuable ſeamen, and one priſoner, 
loſt their lives. Captain White, of 
the Sylph, on the 21ſt of March, cap- 
tured the Debut French letter of 
marque, having eight guns, but pierced 
for 16, from Bourdeaux to. Cayenne, 
laden with different kinds of merchan- 
dize ; and captain Newman, being in 
company with the Sylph, on the 24th, 
after a ſmart chace of fifteen hours, 
took the Spaniſh packet Golondrina, 
Don Juan El Buſto captain, from the 
Havannah, bound to Corunna, out 39 
days. She was pierced for 20 guns, 
had only four mounted, was coppered, 
200 tons burthen, an extraordinary 
good failer, laden with ſugar, cocoa, 
and indigo. The Spitfire, captain Sey- 


| 
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the 4th of April, captain de Auvergne, 


lugger Sans Quarties, off the Iſles de 


La Marſourn French privateer, and 


pus, took the French privateer Le Pa- 
pillon, of Nantz, mounting 10 nine- 


cCarronades. 


board, and held the Melampus a chace 
of 25 hours, being a very prime ſailor, 


' which, upon his firing at her, hoiſted 
French colours. The wind bong hard 
at north-weſt, with a very bi 


mour, captured on the 31ſt of March 
the French brig Reſolu, of 14 guns 
and 65 men, perfectly new, on her firſt 
cruize, out only two days from Saint 
Malo, and had made no capture. On 


of the Bravo, took the French national 


Choſey. She had 14 guns, thrown 
overboard in the chace, and a crew of 
56 men. The Boadicea took a third 
privateer on the {ame cruize, ſhe being 
Le Utile, a very fine brig, of 16 guns, 
10 of them braſs, quite new, was out 
three weeks from Bourdeaux. 
Captain Barton, of the Concorde, on 
the 14th of February, being to wind- 
ward of Antigua, captured the Prudent, 
a French privateer ſhip, copper-bot- 
tomed, mounting 18 guns, with 100 
men; had been cruiling to windward 
of Barbadoes for ſix weeks, and only 
took two ſchooners ; one from Halifax, 
the other an American, was then re- 
turning to. her port at Saint Domingo, 
from whence ſhe had failed early in the 
December of 1798. Captain Davies, 
of the Aſtrea, on April 13, fell in with 


after a chace of three hours, captured 
her. She had 14 guns, and 58 men, 
having left Dunkirk the day before, 
and taken nothing. On the 15th of 
April, captain Moore, of the Melam- 


pounder guns, four braſs 36-pounder 
She had 123 men on 


and a fine new veſſel. On the 19th, 
captain Moore chaced another ſhip, 


+ ſea, 


ſhe put before it, when the — 
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was within half cannon ſhot, but ſet- 
ting all poſſible ſails, ſhe obſtinately 
endeavoured to eſcape. The Melam- 
. pus had her ſtudding-ſails carried away, 
and kept firing chace-guns, when cap- 
tain Moore ſaw her ſuddenly give a 
broad yaw to windward, and overſet, 
going down ſo ſuddenly, that in two 
minutes not a fragment of the wreck 
could be feen, __— the greateſt 
exertions were made for bringing the 
Melampus to the wind as near to where 
ſhe went down as was poſhble, with 
a view of ſaving thoſe unfortunate peo- 
ple, but nothing appeared on the ſur- 
face of the foaming waves. The cap- 
tain and officers of the Papillon had 
failed from Nantz about the ſame time 
with this ſhip, devoted by the mere 
obſtinacy of her people. They knew 
her, both from her appearance, and 
the ſignals ſhe made, that ſhe was the 
Nantois, of 14 twelve and fix-pounder 
guns, and 150 men. From other cir- 
cumſtances, captain Moore had reaſon 
to think, with ſome concern, that the 
maſter, with part of the crew of the 
Echo, belonging to Poole, were amon 
the ſufferers on that melancholy — 
trophe. | 

From a liſt of veſſels taken and de- 
ſtroyed, as tranſmitted by admiral Chriſ- 
nan, commander of his majeſty's fleet 
at the Cape of Good Hope, it appears, 
that the J upiter, Raiſonable, Impetieuſe, 
Braave, Rattleſnake, and Star, had on 
the 13th of March, 1798, captured the 
Daniſh ſhip Matilda Marie, of Copen- 
hagen, bound to the Mauritius with 
naval ſtores and ſundry goods. The 
Nava] ſtores condemned. - On the 20th, 
the Daniſh ſloop: Fanny, from Roder- 
riga, the cargo for the Mauritius, be- 
08 : _y 2 _— corn, —_— 

and. veſſel] deſtroyed. e ſame 
Gay, Le - 


— 


— 


* 


Dragon French veſſel, from 


rived at the Cape. 
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Madagaſcar with ſlaves, bound to the 
Mauritius. On the 22d, the Daniſh 
ſloop Forſoget, from Serampore for 
Mauritius, with piece goods, under 
trial. On the 27th, the French ſloop 
Francis Auguſtus, in ballaſt. On the 
31ſt, the French brig Le Abundance, 
from Madagaſcar, in ballaſt, bound to 
the Mauritius. 

By other ſhips added to the former, 
on the 29th of May, the Dannſh ſhip 
Chriſtiana Septimus, from Batavia for 
Copenhagen, laden with coffee and 
ſugar, under trial. By the L'Oiſeau, 
July the 8th, the Daniſh ſhip Ange- 
lique, from Madras and Tranquebar, 
bound to Manilla, with piece goods, 
under trial, as the goods were claimed 
by American reſidents at Madras. On 
Auguſt the 13th; the Daniſh ſhip Goode 
Henſigt, bound to the Mauritius, with 
naval ſtores and fundry goods, under 
trial. On the 31ſt of Auguſt, a French 
brig, cut out by the boats from the 
river Noir, at the Iſle of France; and 
another French brig cut out from the 
ſame river, ſent in with prifoners ; and 
a French ſloop ſunken. On September 
Iſt, the French brig Henrietta, from 
Bourbon for the Mauritius, laden with 
rice. The French brig Reunion, from 
the Mauritius, of fix guns, and 27 
men. 3 

By the Stately, Braave, Garland, and 
Star; on the 26th of July, rhe French 
ſhip Neſceſſaire, from the Mauritius, 
in ballaſt, run aſhore by the Garland 
on the rocks of St. Luce, Madagaſcar ; 
together with a ſloop run aſhore by the 
Braave. On the 16th of Auguſt, the 


Bonne Intention French ſloop, from 


the Mauritius, taken at Foulpoint, ar- 
On the 16th of 


Auguſt, the French floop Ca Ira, from 
the Mauritius, in ballaſt, deſtroyed. 


On the 17th, the French btig La Eli- 
zabeth, 


Cutter privateers. 
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zabeth, from the Mauritius, in ballaſt, 
ſent to the Cape. On the 18th, the 
French ſloop L' Eſperance, in ballaſt, 
from the Mauritius, ſent to the Cape, 


with the French brig Le Urſide, from 


Madagaſcar to the Iſle of France. By 
the L'Oiſeau and Rattleſnake, on the 
21ſt of November, the Spaniſh ſchooner 
Santa Roſa, from Bueonos Ayres to the 
Mauritius, with beef, pork, and flour, 
having 12,300 dollars on board. All 
theſe captures were made by the ſhips 
ſtationed at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in the year 1798. Nader A 1 
On the 28th of April, 1799, captain 
Saint Clair, in his majeſty's ſloop the 
Martin, having convoyed the tradin 

ſhips ſafe to Elſineur, found the road 
full of ice, and no ſhips come down 
to take convoy back, was informed 
that ſeveral privateers were off the 
coaſt of Norway; on which he failed 
in queſt of them, and the day above- 
mentioned deſcried a lugger and two 
Theſe he chaced, 
and at ſeven in the evening took the: 
the Vengeur cutter, of 14 guns, and 
105 men, a very complete veſſel, had 
left Chriſtianſand laſt, but captured 
nothing. All the expedition poſlible 
was uled in removing priſoners, when 
the captain made ſail after the others, 
but it falling dark, they both eſcaped. 
Lieutenant Searle, of the Courier hired 
cutter, chaced a French privateer of 
16 guns, and brought her to cloſe ac- 
tion for an hour and 40 minutes, when 
ſhe eſcaped in a ſhattered condition, 


and although he chaced her till mid- 


night, a thick fog came on, and he loſt 
ſight of her. The day after he cap- 


tured the Raboteur French privateer | 


of ſix guns, and 26 men. The thips 
under command of fir Hyde Parker, 
ſtationed at Jamaica, had cut out a 
tip and ſchooner from a ſmall bay to 
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the chace. 


the northward of Cape Roxo, unde; 


|| a five gun battery. This was done by 


captain Otway, of the Trent, on the 
30th-of March. The ſhips of this ſqua- 
dren had taken or deſtroyed eight armed 
veſſels and 67 merchantmen, of ſever 
deſcriptions, between the 10th of Fe. 
bruary and the 15th of March, in the 
year 1799. 
Captain Woolaſton, of his majeſty's 
ſloop the Cruiſer, on the 21ſt of Map, 
1799, ſaw two luggers, French priva- 
teers, to which he gave chace. The 
weather being unſettled and hazy, he 
could only diſcern them at times: they 
were well to windward, but the captain 
when an interval of clear proſpett oc- 
curred, ſaw that he headed them con- 
ſiderably. He then took the advantage 
of tacking, and had the ſatisfaction, as 
it cleared, of ſeeing them right a-head. 
About half paſt four in the afternoon, 
ſtood within gun ſhot of them, when a 
ſudden guſt of wind off ſhore carried 
away his top-maſt and top-gallant, 
which obliged him to lie to, and clear 
the wreck. Having done this, he 
made ſail again, and had them in fight 
at nine in the eyening, and finding they 
ſteered a courſe directly along ſhore, 
he continued a courſe ſouthward all 
night, during which time he got up 
another top- maſt and refitted. At day- 
light the next morning, three leagues 
from Scarborough caſtle, he diſcovered 
one of them to leeward about eight 


miles off, and after a chace of fix hours, 


captured Le Deux Freres. Had 14 
guns, but threw 12 overboard during 
Her crew was 50 men, 
from Calais, which ſhe left the 16th of 
April, and had been on a cruiſe from 
that time. The other privateer was 


the Tippoo Saib, of 12 guns, which 


ſhe had thrown overboard in the chace, 


| together with her boats and other” 


* 
*% 


lumber, 


ſumber, and eſcaped either to France 
or Norway. Captain Woolaſton having 
26 men away in prizes, and 50 pri- 
ſoners on board, judged it proper to 
take a port, and arrived at armouth 
on the 23d of May, 1799. 

On March 3 the French garriſon at 
Corfu ſurrendered by capitulation to 
the united forces of the Ruſſians and 
Turks. The Leander, and the Brune 
frigate, were taken 1n the port. 

On the 1ſt of March an attack was 
made by the united Turkiſh and Ruſ- 
fian forces on the iſland ſituated in that 
port, called Scoglio di Vido, and by 
the French Iſle de Paix. After a very 
briſk fire of about two hours and a half 
from the ſhips of war, the troops were 
landed, and the ſaid iſland was cap- 
tured. An attack was made at the 
ſame time on the outworks of the 
town, and Fort Saint Salvador was 
taken by the Ruſſian and Turkiſh 
troops, and the French themſelves 
evacuated another outwork called 
Monte di Abram. 

On the morning of the 2d, a flag of 
truce was ſent off by the French com- 
mander of the garriſon of the town of 
Corfu to the Ruſſian vice admiral, for 
the purpoſe of informing him of the 
with of the garriſon to capitulate ; a 
Ruſſian officer, was therefore ſent to 
the town with the propoſitions of the 
Ruſſian and Turkiſh commanders, and 


ation. 

The capitulation of the garriſon was 
as under : | 
Art. 1. The French ſhall give up to the 
Turkiſh and Ruſſian commiſſaries the 
town and the forts of Corfu, together 
with the artillery, ammunition, provi- 
ons, ſtores, and all other public ef- 
fects, as they actually exiſt in the 
arſenals and magazines. The Turkiſh 


they were accepted of with little vari- 


— 


— 
— 
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and Ruſſian commiſſaries ſhall give re- 
ceipts for every thing that may be de- 
livered to them upon inventories, 

2. The garriſon ſhall march, with 
all military honours, out of all the forts 
and poſts which they may occupy, one 
day after the ſignature of the preſent 
capitulation. They ſhall be drawn up 
in line of battle upon the efplanade, 
where they ſhall lay down their arms 
and ſtandards, with the exception of 
the officers, as well civil as militarr, 
who ſhall retain their arms; after 
which the allied troops ſhall take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the poſts. The French ſhall 
enter immediately after into the citadel], 
where they ſhall continue to be lodged 
until the time of their embarkation, 
which ſhall take place at the port of 
Mandaccio. The commiſſary-general 
and the ſtaff ſhall have a Ruſhan guard 
of honour until their embarkation. 

3. The garrifon ſhall be conveyed to 
Toulon in veſſels furniſhed by the com- 
bined ſquadron, and at the charge of 
the ſaid ſquadron, and ſhall be con- 
voyed by ſhips of war, after having 
given their word of honour not to bear 
arms for 18 months againſt his majeſty 
the grand ſignior, his majeſty the em- 
peror of all the Ruſſias, or againſt their 
allies the king of England, the king of 
the Two Sicilies, and the preſent allies 
of the two empires. 

4. All the other Frenchmen employ- 
ed in the iſland of Corfu, as well civil 
as military, are comprehended in the 
preceding article ; as alfo the civil and 
military officers and crews of the ſhip 
the Leander, the corvette la Brune, 
and of every veſſel belonging to the re- 
public : they are permitted to carr 
away with them (as are allo all the in- 
dividuals compoſing the garriſon of 
Corfu) all the effects and moveables 
which are their own private property. 

I, 
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5. All Frenchmen, who have been 
made priſoners during the blockade and 
ſiege, are in like manner admitted and 
entitled to the advantages ſpecified in 
articles 3 and 4. They ſhall only be 


bound by the parole of honour not to 


carry arms againſt the contracting pow- 
ers during the preſent war, unleſs an 


exchange be made with the Turkiſh and 


Ruſſian empires. 

6. A ſhip of war, of not leſs than 20 
guns, ſhall- be granted, in order to 
tranſport the commiſſary-general, the 
general, and ſtaff. 7 

7. The general of diviſion Chabot, 
and his af, a ſecretary ſelected by the 
commiſſary-general, the two chiefs of 
adminiſtration of land and ſea, with 
their families, and two ſecretaries for 
each, ſhall be permitted to go either 
to Toulon or to Ancona at their plea- 
ſure, and at the expence of the con- 
tracting powers; but, if they prefer to 
go to go to Ancona, their paſſage ſhall 
take place within one month from the 
preſent day. | 

8. All public property, whether be- 
longing to, the town or to the garriſon, 
(the ſhip the Leander, the corvette la 
Brune, and all other veſſels belonging 
to the French republic, included,) ſhall 
be given up entirely to the commiſſaries 
of the Turkiſh and Ruſſian powers. 

9. The commanders of the allied 
ſquadron declare, that every individual, 
of what religion or nation ſoever, as 
well as all the inhabitants of the town 
and iſland of Corfu, ſhall be reſpected 
in their perſons and property. They 
ſhall not be proſecuted, moleſted, or 
purſued, on account of the political 
opinions which they may have held, 
or for their actions, or for the employ- 
ments which they may have filled un- 
der the French government up to the 


_—_—_— 


_ Y' 
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them, according to their rank, in 


which ſhall be employed in conveying 


* 


— 


date of the capitulation. The ſpace of 
8 


two months is granted to all 

the ſaid inhabitants who — 
ſirous of removing themſelves and pro- 
perty elſewhere. 

10. The ſick, who cannot accom. 
pany the garriſon, ſhall be treated in 
the ſame manner as the Turks and 
Ruſhans, and at the expence of the 
ſaid 2 and ſhall alſo, when cured, 
be ſent to Toulon. The French ge- 
neral ſhall be permitted to leave at 
Corfu an officer with a ſum of 6000 
livres, and alſo the neceſſary number 
of officers of health to dreſs and take 
care of the ſick. 

11. The garriſon, the officers, and 
thoſe employed in a civil or military 
capacity, ſhall receive, as well on ſhore 
as on board the veſſels, the ſame num- 
ber of rations which are allowed to 


conformity to the French laws, until 
their debarkation at Toulon, or at 
Ancona, 

12. The ſhips of war-and tranſports 


the French either to Toulon or Ancona, 
ſhall not make any prizes either in go- 
ing or returning, and the commiſſary- 
general engages in the name of the 
French government to cauſe the ſaid 
veſſels to be reſpected by the French 
ſhips and veſſels, and to guarantee their 
return to Corfu; in like manner as the 
Turkiſh and Ruſſian admirals reſpec- 
tively promiſe in the name of their 
courts to cauſe all the French com- 
priſed in the prefent capitulation to 
be conveyed to the deſtination agreed 
upon. As 
Done on board the Ruſſian admiral's 
' ſhip St. Paul, the 20th of February, 
1799, Ruſſian Old Style; 13th Ven- 

- toſe, 7th Year of the Republic. 
Corfu is a place of conſiderable im 
portance, and commands, in a great 
: degree, 


degree, the entrance into the Adriatic. 
The capital is very ſtrong, and its cir- 
eumference above four miles. It was 
the former reſidence of the Venetian 
governor-general over, all the other 
Illands. 
Field marſhal Hotze having beaten 
the republicans at Luciens Slieg on the 
14th of May, 1799, where he took 
eight pieces of cannon and a whole 
demi- brigade priſoners, purſued his 
operations in the Griſons, and found 
the enemy's diviſions, which had been 
driven to the mountains by colonel 
Plunket and the column of general 
Heller, were retreated to Furna, with 
a deſign of eſcaping either by Zizero 
or Coire. But finding that marſhal 
Hotze occupied thoſe two poſts, and 
had ſtationed two battalions in the lat- 
ter place, they ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war, to the amount of 1000 
1 80 officers, and their colours. 
eſide this, in the purſuit after the at- 
fair of Lucien Steig, the Auſtrians took 
four cannon more, and made two com- 
panies of grenadiers priſoners. 


enemy's poſition near Reichenau, and 
at the ſame time appeared in force, 
threatening Ragatz, where the repub- 
licans had 2000 men. This manceuvre 
produced an engagement on; the 15th, 
and the enemy being obliged to retreat, 
burnt the bridge over the rivulet of 
Plefferer. But they were purſued be- 
yond Fettes, and part of them were 
driven into the valley of Sargans, where 
an officer and ſome men were made 
priſoners. The Auſtrians loſt but few 
men, and took three more cannon, 
making, with thoſe before ſeized, 15 
Suns. The enemy withdrew in the 
night between the 15th and 16th with 
ſuch precipitation, and loſt ſo much 
* that the marſhal adyanced to 


. 
* 
- 


nnn 1 


Field marſhal Hotze reconnoitred the 
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Sargans, and at the ſame time received 
intelligence that count Saint Julien 
was at Lenz, and count Haddick at 
Felſur. The republicans were retiring 
on the ſide of Fuſis, probably with an 
intention of joining their camp Reiche- 
nau, and thence to retreat toward Saint 
Gothard by the only road left open to 
them, which was Illanz and the Delvis 
bridge. But as the upper league ot 
the Griſons was ready to riſe upon 
them, colonel Strauch cloſed the paſs 
of Splugen, and marſhal Hotze that of 
the Gunkels. There was alſo a pro- 
bability that count de Bellegard would 
advance toward Coire and Fuſis, ſo 
that this corps of the republicans, con- 
fiſting of about 7000 men, was in a 
moſt critical ſituation, from which it 
would be extremely difficult to extri- 
cate itſelf. In order to aſſiſt marſhal 
Hotze as much as poſſible in the attack 
of Luciens Steig, the archduke made 
a manœuvre toward the Rhine with 
ſuch, ſucceſs, that a body of 17,000 
men, aſſembled near Scafthauſen, was 
prevented fro; ſending any detachment 
againſt marſhal Hotze. General Mer- 
feldt ſurpriſed the enemy's poſt at Dun- 
denheim on the 14th, killing three of 
the officers, with 60 grenadiers, who 
reſiſted his attack; and took an officer, 
with ſome privates, priſoners. 

"The caſtle of Milan ſurrendered by 
capitulation on the 14th of May ; and 
the Imperialiſts alſo took poſſeſſion of 
Tonarci, Carſala, and Cova ; which 
laſt place was ſeized by the peaſants of 
thoſe parts, and at their requeſt was 
garriſoned by Auſtrian ſoldiers. In the 
mean time, the archduke and general 
Bellegard accompliſhed their purpoſe 
of reſcuing the Griſons from the tyranny 
of French armies, and advanced to ſup- 
port the army in Italy; Where, on the 
21 of May, general Bray, was detached 
wa - 
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by general Hotze to attack the Repub- 
licans near Aſmos, which poſt the Auſ- 
trians forced, ſeized a fleche, and took 
one cannon, with a tumbril. 
Bay proceeded to ſtorm their entrench- 
ments, and purſued them on their re- 
treat to Werdenberg; in the courſe 
of which purſuit he took another can- 
non; and notwithſtanding a very ob- 
ſtinate attempt of the enemy to make 
a ſtand at Werdenberg, the brave Im- 

rialiſts forced them there, and one 
of their corps, with the exception of 
30 men, was cut to pieces. 

While general Bay was executing 
theſe operations, colonel Graviſine of 
the regiment of Kerpen, was ordered 
by general Hotze to ſecure Wallen- 
ſtadt, and advancing to that place on 
the 19th, poſted his troops about half 
a league of this ſide the lake. He was 


ſoon after attacked by a very ſuperior 


number of republicans, who continued 
ſending freſh troops through Flums 


againſt his flank, but could not gain a - 


foot of ground. On the contrary, co- 
lonel Graviſine ſucceeded toward the 


end of the attack in bringing a ſmall - 


column to act upon their right flank, 
and re pulſed them at ſun- ſet with great 
flaughter, as far as Mark. The Auſ- 
trian loſs, however, was conſiderable, 
amounting to 300 killed and wounded, 


including three officers killed, and five 


wounded. A legion formed of Swifs 
_emigrants then engaged for the firſt 

time, and diſtinguiſhed itſelf very much, 
while the country people every where 


roſe in a maſs, being ſtimulated from a 
reflection on their former ſufferings, to | 


act with a degree of enthuſiaſm, rather 
to be imagined than deſcribed. The 


rapid progreſs made by general Hotze 
obliged the French to abandon the en- 


wirons of Saint Gall, and the banks of 
the Rhine near Conſtance and Schaff- 


* * 


General 
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hauſen, ſo that they retreated beyond 


Winterthur. Lieutenant general Nau- 
endort obſerving their motions, imme. 
diately croffed the Rhine with part of 
his advanced guard, and puſhed on the 
light cavalry to obſerve their farther 
movements, and was informed that 
they had abandoned the Thur and 
1 hor, having fallen back toward Zu- 
rich. General Nauendorf, on this ad. 
vice, ſent patroles of light troops to 
eſtabliſh a communication toward St. 
Gall with thoſe corps which were ad- 
vancing from that quarter, under ge- 
neral Hotze ; and the archduke, on 
the 21ſt, removed his camp from Stoc- 
kach to Singen, and on the ſame day 
eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at the 
latter place. 

As ſoon as lieutenant colonel Wil- 
liams learned that the enemy had eva- 
cuated Rhienech, he directed his flo- 
tilla toward Arbon, with a view to 
impede their retreat. In the mean 
while, ſome armed peaſants at Coſig- 
nano, in Piedmont, diſarmed 100 
French foldiers. They had done the 


ſame in Carmaglona, and wounded two: 


of their generals, one of whom died of 


his wounds. General Bellegard having 
- wholly ſecured the Griſons, propoſed 


without delay, to co-operate with the 
army of Italy ; but left count St. Julien 
with his brigade to cover the Engadin, 
and keep up a communication with 
general Hotze, and, if practicable, to 
co-operate farther with him. 

We mentioned the ſucceſs of gene- 
ral Hotze at Luciens Steig before, and 
ſhall now give a detailed account o- 
that gallant action, in conſequence of 
which the Griſons were delivered from 
French tyranny. General Hotze was 
of opinion that the poſt of Luciens Steig 
could not be attacked in front, as the 
troops which occupied it had been te- 

inforeed ; 


inforced ; and Maſſena, their chief 
commander, had been there to render 
that paſs into the Griſons mere defen- 
ſible. General Hotze, therefore, de- 
termined to leave a conſiderable corps 


in the line of defence, between Feld- | 


kirch and Bregentz, then to divide his 
infantry and cavalry deſtined for the real 
attack into four columns. 
The firſt column was commanded b 
eneral Hotze in perſon ; the ſecond, 
third, and fourth columns had to ſcram- 
ble up the higheſt and ſteepeſt moun- 
tains, with inceſſant difficulty, ſo as to 
make their way through ſnow ſix feet 
deep, in a march of twelve hours, be- 
fore they could reach the rendezvous 
from which an attack was to be made. 
The extreme cold on the Alpine ſum- 
mits of Mayenfield, Sevis, and Slapin, 
rendered it impoſſible to fix on any 
other point for the rendezvous. But 
the undaunted firmneſs and bravery of 
| the troops, encouraged by the exam- 
ples of their officers, ſurmounted thoſe 
dificulties to admiration. The opera- 
tions, upon the whole, were conducted 
with ſuch orderand ſpirit, that the re- 
doubts were carried almoſt immedi- 
ately. Enſign Kafft, of Bender, who 
commanded the volunteers, was wound- 
ed, and contributed much to the ſuc- 
cels. Captain Bach purſued the enemy 
to the Schloſs bridge, and as they there 
made ſome reſiſtance, lieutenant Fou- 
lon, with the volunteers of Bender, 
carried the bridge by ſtorm, and made 
leveral priſoners ; but captain Bach 
was unfortunately flain. General Hil- 
er, in order to cut off the republicans 
n the roads yet open to them, ſent 
everal detachments into the moun- 
tains, advancing with his column to 
itzors, and ordering lieutenant Matn- 
macher io puſh on with the volunteers 
Bender, who entered Chur the ſame 
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evening. The enemy, thus ſurrounded 
on all ſides, was obliged to ſurrender, 
to the amount of 26 officers and 1110 
privates. Conſiderable magazines of 
arms, ammunition, and cloathing, were 
ſeized in Zitzers and Chur. The loſs 
of the Auſtrians did not amount to 
above 100 killed and wounded : that 
of the French was about 1000 killed; 
wounded, and drowned. The prifon- 
ers brought in were nearly 3000, among 
whom were 100 officers: 13 cannon, 
two howitzers, and 22 ammunition 
waggons, fell into the. hands of the 
Auſtrians. The French blew up ſeve- 
ral waggons. 

General count Hohenzollern had re- 
ceived orders to blockade the citadel of 
Milan, and ſupport prince Rohan, 
againſt whom the French were advanc- 
ing with very ſuperior numbers. He 
therefore, on the 15th of May, left 
general Latterman at Milan with five 
battalions and one ſquadron, haftening 
to join the prince, whoſe advanced poſts 
were oppolite to the enemy at Ponte 
Cereſa in Anio ; and notwithſtanding. 
the great diſtance, count Hohenzollern 
on the 17th, had advanced beyond 
Ponte Cereaſa, and formed a junction 
with the prince. | 

The enemy's poſition was then re- 
connoitered, and an attack on it was 
fixed to take place on the 18th, in three 
columns, which was accordingly made 
with ſuch vivacity, that the repub- 


| licans were driven back the ſpace of 


five leagues, and forced over the rivulet 
of Anore. But the extent of poſition 
to be becupied by prince Rohan was 
ſuch, as induced count Hohenzollern 
to reinforce him with a battalion, when 
the count left him with his corps poſted 
near Luciens, Ponte Cereſa, and Lug- 
nano; and his march back to Milan, 
with four remaining battalions, was 
SEAN . ſo 
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ſo expeditious, that he arrived there 
early in the morning of the 20th. 

In- the night between the 20th and 
21ſ, the trenches were opened before 
the citadel of Milan ; and on the 23d, 
notwithſtanding a heavy fire from the 
| beſieged, batteries were in a ſufficient 
forwardneſs to begin playing on the 
works, when upon a ſecond ſummons 
ſent, the enemy agreed to capitulate ; 
and the garriſon, conſiſting in the whole 
of 2220 men, agreed not to ſerve 
againſt their Imperial majeſties for the 
fpace of a year. Of the above number 
nine were Chiefs of battalion, and 158 
officers ; 110 cannon, with quantities 
of ammunition and military ſtores of 
every deſcription, were found in the 
citadel. The total of Auſtrians killed 
did not amount to aboye 46 men. 
Count Hohenzollern praiſed, ' in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, the conduct of all offi- 
cers and men employed in this ſiege. 
The inhabitants of Milan expreſſed 
great rejoicing upon this occaſion, and 
were very liberal in preſents of money 
and proviſions to the Auſtrian ſoldiers, 
their deliverers. 

The French abandoned their poſt 
near Valenza, which was occupied by 
the united troops of Auſtria and Ruſſia. 
General Verkaſſovich on the 17th, 
made a movement which obliged the 
French to abandon Cazalo and its ci- 
tadel. The general's corps marched 
out of the camp at Toſa di Guaraſolo, 
and early on the 19th encamped behind 
the rivulet of Copa, intending to pro- 
ceed from thence to Mortana. But in 
the night between the 18th and 19th, 
two deputies from Montoni arrived in 
the camp, with an account that armed 
peaſants, to the number of 10,000, 
had, after a blockade of nine days, 
taken the Piedmonteſe fortreſs of Ceva, 
and made the French garriſon, conſiſt- 
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ing of 325 men, priſoners of war | 
they had conveyed to Mondovi, 1 
to be confined in the citadel. At the 
requeſt of theſe deputies, an adequate 
detachment marched immediately to 
ſecure the above important fortreſs 
One of the deputies proceeded with. jt 
as a guide, and the other offered to 
remain with the troops in camp, as an 
hoſtage, till the truth of their informa- 
tion ſhould be aſcertained. Indeed the 
inhabitants of every diſtrict in Italy, 
being exaſperated to a degree of hatred, 
approaching to phrenzy, againſt the 
French, on account of their inſolence 
and rapacity, every where gave proofs 
of the moſt favourable diſpoſitions to 
the Imperialiſts and Ruſſians, whom 
they conſidered as their deliverers from 
the worſt ſpecies of tyranny that ever 
exiſted. | 

In the mean while, general Klenau 
took Ferara by capitulation, and was 
proceeding to attack its citadel, when, 
on the 21ſt, the advanced guard of the 
archduke's army, under general Nau- 
endorff, paſſed the Rhine without op- 
poſition, between Diſſenhoſen and 
Schaffhauſen, moving on to Andel- 
fingen, on the Fhur. The army paſſed 
on the following days, and encamped 
at or near Paradies. On the 22d, ge- 
neral Hotze's main body alſo croſſed 
the Rhine, at different points, between 
Balzers and the lake of Conſtance. 
On the 23d, the general took his head- 
quarters at St. Gallon. Lieutenant 
general Petrarch who had been poſted 
with the right wing of general Hotze's 
corps, for the Gee of the Rhme 
from Faldkirch to the lake, during the 
operations in the Griſons, now marched 
in the night between the 24th and 25th 
with ſix battalions of infantry and the 
regiment of Kinſky light horſe, from 


. 


St. Gallon toward Frauenfeld, in er 


to form a junction with the army of the 
archduke, whoſe out-poſts were then 
puſhed forward as far as Nefelbach. 
The remainder of general Hotze's 
corps arrived in the forenoon of the 
95th at Swartzenbach, where it en- 
camped behind the Thur, and its ad- 
vanced guard took poſt two leagues 
from that river, on the road toward 
Elgy ; but in the. courſe of that day, 


trian corps that paſſed the Thur, and 


vanced poſts, obliged them- to- repaſs 
the river at Andelſingen. 

General Petrarch with'his corps was 
attacked juſt as he had gained the 
heights behind Franenfield.. The at- 
fair was conteſted a whole day, and in 
the evening the French ſucceeded in 
obliging general Petrarch to retreat, 
and take a poſition between Franen- 
held and Wyll. During this affair, 
the French puſhed forward a column 
to the bridge of Peſim, with a view of 
covering the left flank of that corps, 


trarch. The advanced guard of gene- 


this repulſed the French, and drove 
them as far as Egg. However, in con- 
ſequence of general Petrarch's re- 
treat, this corps was alſo ordered to fall 
back. 

Early in the morning of the 26th, a 
column of the archduke's army, under 
prince Rouſs, arrived at Plin, and in 
the courſe of that day encamped near 
Frauenfeld, where it was joined by 
general Petrarch's corps in the even- 
ing. On that night, general Hotze's 
and prince Rouſs's corps advanced, in 
connex1on with each other, to attack 
e enemy's poſition near Winterthur. 
heir manceuvres were made with the 
grcatelt preciſion, and the attack was 
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the French had attacked all the Auſ- 
forcing back general Nauendorff's ad- 


which was engaged with general Pe- 


ral Hotze's left was alſo attacked; but 
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made ſoon after day- light of the 27th, 
with much regularity, and in a very 
military manner, ſo that the Freneh 
were driven from their poſition ; but 
the ground being favourable for them, 
and much interſected with wood, they 
effected a retreat in tolerable order, 
and took poſt behind the Treſs, where 
they remained until evening. The 
bridge over the Thur, at Andelſingen, 
had been deſtroyed on the 25th, and 
an unfortunate delay in conſtructing 
one of pontoons in the night between 
the 26th and 27th, prevented the arch- 
duke's right wing, under general Nau- 
endorff, from arriving in time topartake- 
in the action, which otherwiſe might 
have been more deciſive. 

The banks of the Treſs are very 
ſteep, affording an excellent poſition 
where the republicans might make a 
ſtand, But Maſſena, their. general, 
made no farther attempt to defend it. 
He therefore retreated, and took poſt 
behind the Glat, to which he was in- 
duced, not only by the action at Win- 
terthur, but alſo by the march of ge- 
| neral Nauendorff's column on his left 
flank. The advanced poſt of the two 
enemies were then ſeparated by the 
river Glat, and the French had an en- 
trenched camp, reported to be very 
advantageous, about a league from 
Zurich. At this. time, colonel Ro- 
vorea was with a corps of Swiſs at 
Notre Dame de Einſellen, in the canton 
of Schweitz, where he had been joined 
by ſome of the inhabitants, and was 
ſupported by an Auſtrian corps under 
colonel Cavaſini. Part of general Bel- 
legard's corps had. alſo paſſed Saint 
Gothard. 

A very ſevere action took place on 
the 4th of June, in an. attack of the 
French camp before Zurich ; of which 
l we ſhall give a detail, with the move» 
ments 
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ments that led to it. When the French 
retreated after the action near Winter- 
thur, behind the Glat, the right wing 
of the archduke's army, under general 
Nauendorff, advanced toward Burlach; 
the centre of prince Rouſs's column 
toward Kloten, and general Hotze's 
toward Baſſerdorf. | | 
In order to threaten the French on 
their righ 


general Zeluchich was ſent with a co- 
jumn round the Griefenſee, and after 
this advanced towards Zurich, in con- 
cert with another part of general 
Hotze's corps, which croſſed the Glat, 
below Griefenſee, conſiderably on the 
enemy's right. But theſe motions were 
without effect, and an attack was deter- 
mined upon by the archduke. 
Between the Glat and Lunat there 
is a conſiderable ridge of hills, running 
nearly parallel to thoſe rivers, and co- 
vered in maſt parts with thick woods. 
On this ridge, juſt in the front of Zu- 


rich, Maſſena had choſen a moſt excel- 


lent and not very extenſive poſition, 


which he had for ſome time ſtrength- 
ened with numerous entrenchments ; 
and after the action of Winterthur, he 
had collected there a great part of his 
army, with the right wing poſted on 
the Zurich Berg, which greatly elevated 
above every other part of the ridge, 


within ſhot of it, and covered with very 
thick woods, in which the French had 


made a conſiderable number of abbatis, 


conſiſting of felled trees, with the 
branches ſnagged off ſharp, and ſo 
harped one on another, as to keep off 
cavalry entirely, and greatly impede 
the approach of infantry coming into 
action. Theſe abattis, defended by re- 
doubts, entirely furrounded-the hill of 
Zurich Berg ; and this being the moſt 
kay + 


t flank, and to induce them 
to quit their poſition before Zurich, 
the ſtrength of which was not known, 
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intereſting. point of the poſition, was 
occupied by a large body of infantry, 
with its right flank thrown back to. 
ward Zurich, ſo as to give the line an 
obtuſe wedge- like form, called the ar. 
rangement en potence. The left wing 
of the French army was placed upon à 
continuance of the above-mentioned 
chain of hills, and protected by exten- 
five woods, abattis, and entrench- 
ments. In their centre the ground 
was much lower, free from wood, and 
eaſy of acceſs. Through this ſpace, 
not quite a cannon ſhot from wood to 
wood, the roads paſs from Kloten and 
Winterthur to Zurich, being the only 
interval where cavalry could have 
acted. But it was completely covered 
by a chain of cloſed redoubts, conſi- 
derably thrown back, and ſerving as a 


curtain to connect the two wings; by 


which means, this opening was fo 
flanked and defended, as to render an 
attack through it extremely difficult, 
ſo long as the French wings maintained 
the heights on either fide ; and their. 
left flank was farther covered by a corps 
poſted between Regenſberg and the 
Glat, having its retreat ſecured towards 
Baden. The only defect in this poſ- 
tion, in front of Zurich, was, that in 
caſe of a defeat, the whole army would 
be obliged to defile through the town, 
as it was cloſe behind the right of its 
poſition, in which there was only one 
bridge over the Limmat ; and either 
owing to the rapidity of the current, 
or confidence of the republicans that 
the poſition was impregnable, they had 
not conſtrued pontoon bridges in the 
rear of their centre or left. 

From the above-mentioned circum- 
ſtances of the French fituation, it ap- 
peared, that if their poſition on the 
Zurich Berg was forced, it muſt have 


cauſed a total defeat of their whole 
army, 


hill would have been attended with 
the utmoſt danger and difficulty, for 
this reaſon: early on the morning of 
June the 4th, general Hotze's corps 
marched off to the left, eroſſed the 
Glat; then forming on the enemy's 
right flank, began an attack upon the 
Zurich Berg. "That poſt was defended 
with the greateſt obſtinacy, andalthough 
a conſiderable part of prince Rouſs's 
column was afterward ſent to aſſiſt in 
the attack, it was found impoſſible to 
force it. 


ments, but maintained that, their prin- 
cipal poſition on the Zurich Berg, un- 
til night put an end to the conteſt. 


both armies remained exactly where 
they had ſtood at the end of the action; 
the Auſtrian infantry of the left wing 
being, in many places, almoſt within 
muſket ſhot from the abattis and works 
of the enemy. The great fatigue which 
they had undergone in removing the 
abattis, and forcing ſome of the ene- 
my's works upon the 4th, induced the 
archduke to defer the renewal of the 
attack till the 6th. But the repub- 
licans, whoſe loſs had been very great 
on the 4th, foreſaw that their army 
would be totally ruined if the Zurich 
Berg was forced, and retired in the 
night between the 5th and 6th, leaving 
m their trenches 35 cannon, three 
howitzers, and a great number of am- 
munition waggons. In conſequence of 


ed, in the action of the 4th. Among 
the -wounded were general Wallis, 
heutenant general Hotze, and major 
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army, as their retreat at the foot of the 


The French were indeed |] 


driven from ſome abattis and entrench- 
|| After its refuſal, he ordered ſome ho- 


During night, and all the next day, 
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ceived a muſket ſhot in the arm early 
in the action; but as it did not hurt 
the bone, he fortunately continued to 
command the troops, which would at 
that moment have ſenſibly felt; and 
molt fincerely regretted, his abſence. 
Cherin, general of a republican divi- 
ſion, being chief of their ſtaff, and two 
other French generals, were moſt ſe- 
verely wounded ; and two adjutant 
generals were among the French ta- 
ken; of whom confiderable numbers 
fell into the hands of the Auſtrians. 
Turin was formally ſummoned about 


this time by general Vukaſſovich.— 


witzers to play upon the city, by the 


| ſhells of which one of the houſes ſitu- 


ated near the Po-gate was ſet on fire. 


| This circumſtance induced the well- 


diſpoſed inhabitants to open the Po- 


gate, notwithſtanding the enemy's op- 


poſition ; and two ſquadrons of the 7th 
huſſars immediately forced their way 


into the city. Thoſe purſued the fly- 


ing enemy to the gate of the citadel, 


and took 40 of them priſoners. In the 
mean while, general Vukaſſovich oc- 
cupied the city with the greateſt part 
of his infantry, and cauſed the other 
gates to be opened ; on which all the 
enemy threw themſelves into the cita- 
del; and field marſhal Kaim's diviſion 
occupied the city, who was ordered to 
| blockade the citadel within Turin, 
| while the Ruſſian general prince Pan- 
| krafion, blockaded its environs with 
five battalions, four companies of ran- 


— 


their retreat, the Auſtrians occupied 
Zurich on the 6th, in the afternoon. | 
The Auftrian infantry ſuffered a confi- 
derable loſs, both in killed and wound- 


| Feneral Hillar, General Hotze re- 


gers, and four ſquadrons of Lewenhoer. 
here were found in that arſenal, and 
on the ramparts of the city, 360 cannon 
and mortars of different calibres, and a 
very conſiderable quantity of balls and 
bombs, with more than 6000 hundred 
weight of powder, and other military 
ſtores. The enemy left behind them 
ald 
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an hoſpital with 215 ſick men. Im- 
mediately on capture of the city the 
enemy cannonaded it from the citadel 


next day from the morning light until | 


ther prejudicial to the city. | : 


Auſtrians. Our readers may, perhaps, 


this redoubtable hero. The following 
account has been 
his character: 


# 


he dines uſually at ſeven in the morn- 
ing, and is contented with coarſe food, 
very little differi 
common ſoldiers, with whom he drinks 
frequently, and on that account is very 
much beloved by them. His dreſs is 


public ent 


* 


- 
« 


o 


to Cracow, he did not alight from the 


7 


. 


it. At Hazof, where there was an 


one cheek of each, and their major on 
both cheeks and the forebead. Ihen 
Calling ſor wine, he drank the bealth 
ol Frederick II. on his knees, mak ing might probably be more acute th 


£8 


Ruſhan general field marſhal Suwar- 
row, was propoſing to open his mili- 


for an hour, and repeated their fire the 


five in the evening, when an agreement | 
was made, by the terms of which con- 
vention, they were to do nothing far- 


About this time, the never-beaten 


tary career, in conjunction with the 
with to know ſomething concerning 


given as a ſketch of 
Marſhal Suwarrow; Or, 28 bie name 
pronounced by the Ruſſians, Suffroff, 
ſaid to be an early riſer. In the field, 


from that of the 


of the plaineſt ſtuff; and he made his 
ry into Warſaw, after that 
Poland ſurrendered, not in 


- 


capital of 
a triumphant manner, like the con- 
querors of old, but riding on an ordi- 
nary Coſſack horſe; and on his journey 


carriage, but called for a glaſs of brandy 
and a baſon of water. 
in his ſhirt, with a cloak thrown over 


Hungarian regiment, he aſſembled 
their officers, ſaluted them by kiſſing 


| . 


He drank of | 
the brandy, and iwaſhed his face with 
the cold water, being then drefled only 


l 
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all the company do the ſame, while he 
continued ſtill-kneeling, and concluded 
with a ſhort; prayer, when he roſe up 
and drapk the health of the Ruſizr 
emperor, his maſter. Then he went 
and bathed in an ice-bath, which was 
generally prepared for him when he 
arrived at any place. His wardrobe 
conſiſts of a ſhort white waiſtcoat, white 
breeches, ſhort boots, and a cloak. 
Some time after the reduction of Po. 
land, being in company with a party 
of Pruſſian officers, one of them, who 
had been extolling their exploits for a 
long time, at laſt addreſſed Suwarrow 
thus: Does your excellency remem- 
ber the grand mancœuvre which we 
made on ſuch an occaſion, how we 
diſtributed out troops.“ He was then 
proceeding to explain the whole ope- 
rations in detail. Suwarrow, who is 
by no means partial to the Pruſſians, 
being tired out with hearing this 
pompous recital, replied haſtily,“ Ves, 
yes, 1 remember very well, it was that 
affair of the windmills.” Then riſing 
from his ſeat, he drank the king ot 
Pruſſia's health, and left the company. 
His antipathy to look ing-glaſſes is ſaid 
to be ſo great, that whenever he enters 
an apartment where there is ſuch an 
article of furniture, he turns from it, 
and hides his face; neither would he 
ever ſuffer, with his knowledge, a pic- 
ture of him to be taken. 7A 

An anecdote is related of him, which 
might ſeem rather to be taken from a 
jeſt· book than to be real matter of fact; 
and as it may make our readers merry, 
we ſhall inſert it, not pretending to 
vouch for its authenticity. Having 
occaſion for a barber, he ſent for one, 
who made his appearance, and was 
preparing to perform the operation, 


when Suwarrow, his olfactory nerves 
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dinary, 
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dinary, from his plain diet and frequent were darkened like the fky, when it 
| uſe of the ice-bath, drew up his noſe, is overeaſt, and the clouds keęp gather- 

and complained of a bad ſmell, which || ing; until by their eollifian, . they finally 
he attributed to the barber's coat, and | burſt into a tremendous thunder; ſtorm. 
ordered him to put it off. The barber Thus the never-beaten duwarrow came 


obeyed, and then began to lather him. down thundering upon the French un- 
Suwarrow ſtill complaining, he was | der Macdonald, who was attempting 
forced to put off his waiſtegat; the | to form a junAion: with Moreau. 
marſhal Rill complaining, his birt fal- By the middle of June, the repub- 
Jowed, to all which uncaſing the barber licans were maying with an army of 
patiently ſubmitted, But now eme 26,000 men, through the Modeneſe, 
his turn of the jeſt. Methinks, ſaid in the ꝗirectien of Mantua, with a ma- 
he, drawing up his noſe like Suwar- | nifeſt view: of raiſing the ſiege of that 
row, © the ſmell your excelleney was | fortreſs. General Kray, - who had 
complaining of is not yet removed. I marched: with ſame cavalry, in eonſe - 
fancy, that as I baye no gloaths on me, quence of arders from marſhal Suwar- 
it muſt be your excellency's coat,” | row, being informed of this movement, 
„Very likely,” ſaid: Suwarrow, and | returned to his ſtation before Mantua, 
immediately pulled it off; the barber, | in which return the marſhal ſo far ac- 
determined to haye his reyenge, fill | quieſced, as to ſend him ſome rein- 
complained of the ſmell, till the mar- | forcements, and intended immediately 
ſhal was as bare as himſelf, Then | to march himſelf for Valentia, while 
having well lathered, and partly blinded | the Auſtrians, which occupied Reggio 
him, he began to flouriſh- with his | Parma, and Modena, retired, and 
razor, inſtead of making plain work; | were concentrating their force toward 
cutting him ſeveral times, till Suwar- | Mantua. bg tengog 
row, quite exhauſted, roſe in haſte, here was ſufficient reaſon for thoſe 
and forgetting the ſituation he was in, | movements. The great and extenſive 
N the barber; and preſented him- | plan af marſhal Suwarrow having, as 
elf to the army thus naked and lather- we before obſerved, very much divided 
ed. The laugh it exaQted, cauſed him | his force. Beſide Mantua, Aleſſan- 
to retreat as precipitately as he bad || -dria, Tortona, and Turin, either block- 
ruſhed out, while the barber made his || aded or beſieged, the paſſes of Suſa 
eſcape, better than the fans culottes, || Pignerol, and the Col di Aſſiette, had 
or bare-breeched French, which -mar- || /been occupied. General Hohenzollern 
ſhal Suwarrow had now to deal with. | was poſted at Modena, with a conſi- 
While the campaign opened, his mi- derable corps. General Ott, with 
litary genius had not range ſufficient to || 10,000 men, at Reggio, obſerved the 
diſplay itſelf, being reſtrained from-aR- | enemy's movements on that de, while 
ing by the unconnected ſtate af the || marſhal Suwarrow remained at Turin, 
allied forces, which were employed in | with the remainder; of the allied.army. 


the reduction of feveral:towns and for- All theſe cireumſtanees preſented to 
trefſes in Italy ; and: the ſieges of Man - || general Moreau a ſeeming favqurable 
tua, Aleſſandria, and Tortona; with opportunity of retrieving the; French 
the blockade of that ſtrong ſortre ſa, the ¶ aflairs in Italy s and e hoped, that hy 
url of Turin 3 ſo that his proſpects dev ein bang nee. 
| 3 tnat 


_— ———_ 
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to defeat the ſeparate corps of the gene- 
_ wards effect a junction with the army 

under his own command. Probably, 
judging that marſhal Suwarrow was 
too far diſtant to afford them timely aſ- 
ſiſtanee; not refleCting on the marſhal's 


great watchfulneſs, and the rapidity of 


his movements, when he had a parti- 
cular object in view. To execute this 
plan of the republican generals, Mac- 


donald, advancing very far to the north 


of Italy, was joined by the diviſion of 
general Victor; ſo that his army, by 
report of the priſoners taken, muſt have 


amounted to 30,000 men; all of them 


French, except one Poliſh legion. 


Marſhal Suwarrow being informed 


of the enemy's motions, immediately 
gueſſed their intentions, and inſtantly 
collected all the force poſſible at Alef- 
ſandria; from whence he marched on 
the 15th of June, with 17 battalions of 
Ruſſians, 12 regiments of Auſtrian dra- 
goons, and three regiments of Coſſacks. 


n the mean time, Macdonald had fal- 


- 


len upon 
compelled 
conſiderable loſs. General Ott had 
alſo been obliged to retire from Reggio 
to Placenza. But on the 17th, the 
French attacked him, and compelled 

him to fall back upon Caſte! Saint Gi- 
ovanni; when the arrival of marſhal 
Suwarrow, with his army, enabled ge- 
neral Ott to repulſe the French in his 
turn; and drive them behind the river 

Tidone, with the loſs of a cannon, and 
_ ſeveral] priſoners, taken. : 

On the 18th of June; the allied army 

marched in three columns to attack 

that of the Republicans. The Ruſſian 
general Roſenberg commanded the 


rod Hohenzollern, and 


Tight column. Foerſter of the ſame 
nation, the centre; and general Melas 


or 
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that general Macdonald would be able || 
| 


rals Ott and Hohenzollern, and after 


the left. The Ruſſian general prince 
Prokration; commanded the advanced 
guard. Prince Lichtenſtein the reſerve 
5 he columns were in motion at noon; 


but advanced with fome difficulty; for 


though that part of the country was 
perfectly flat; it was much interſected 


with ditches, and rows of vines; and 


it did not appear that the French had 


choſen any particular poſition to de. 
fend; in hopes, N that the co- 
lumns being entangled as they ad- 
vanced, chance might point out cir- 
cumſtances here to make their ſtrong- 
eſt efforts; 197 35% =: 7 | 
The action commenced with an at- 
tack by the Ruſſian grenadiers upon an 
advanced corps of two battalions, with 
two guns, at Caſſeleggio, where the 
whole corps were flaughtered, or made 
priſoners; when the French line, inti- 
midated with the bold effort of the 
Ruſſians, retired beyond the Trebbia. 


It was too late, and the allied troops 


too much fatigued in their march, to 
make a general attack, which was 


therefore ordered for the morning.— 
5 The river Trebbia is at times the moſt 
im to paſs the river Po with 


rapid torrent in Italy, its channel being 


near a mile acrofs, from one bank to 


the other, which intermediate ſpace rs 
moſtly am open fand, divided by ſeveral 
ſtreams, fordable any where at that 
ſeafon of the. year, being the month of 
June. The French occupied its right 


bank. The allied army the left. Upon 


the 19th, while the allies were pre- 
paring to make the attack, the French 
commenced the action by a heavy fire 
on their Whole line. At firſt they fo 
far ſucceeded, as to turn the right of 


the Ruthans at Caſſeleggio, compelling 


them to fall back. Rut at the ſame 


inſtant, prince Prokration, who had 


been detached to attack the enemy's 


left flank; fell upon them, both —_— 
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and rear, taking one cannon and many 
priſoners. The French, however, did 
not gire up their object in the impreſ- 
Gon which they had made on the right 
of the Ruſſians, but repeatedly rene w- 
ed their attacks upon the village of 
Caſſeleggio, and were as often repulſed 
by the obſtinate valour of the Ruſſians. 
The attacks upon the centre and left 
of both armies were equally, violent, 
and for ſome time the ſucceſs of either 
was doubtful ;. but at night, the whole 
French line was driven, from the Treb- 
bia. Marſhal Suwäarrow intended to 
follow up his ſucceſs by attacking them 
again in the morning, but they had re- 
tired in the night, and were purſued 
on the 20th by the allied army, in two 
columns. The Ruſſians had com- 
menced their purſuit in the night by 
Setina, Monteruno, and Zena, where 
the French rear-guagd, after an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, laid down their arms. 
The left column, compoſed of Auſ- 
trians, marched on the great road from 
Placenza to Parma, as far as Ponte 
Nura. On the 21ſt, they moved on to 
Fiorenzola. General Ott, with a corps 
of Auſtrians, being detached in farther 
purſuit of the enemy, ſent in many 
priſoners, and reported that the repub- 
licans were retiring in two columns; 
one pop Parma, and the other upon 
Forte | 

lem had again advanced to Parma, and 
would check them there. Seven can- 
non, 10,000 priſoners, with four French 
generals, fell into the hands of the 


allies. General Moreau had advanced 


to Tortona, and gained a flight advan; 
tage over ſome. advanced poſts. of ge- 
neral Bellegard. The army under ge- 
neral Moreau, was then. ſtated not to 
*Xc&24,, 12000 men, among whom 
Were af very great number fi the Ge- 
noele, The citadel of Turin by, this 


1800 


uovo; but general Hohenzol- 
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; e men on board. 
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time had ſurrendered. The garriſon» 
by articles of capitulation, were to re- 
turn to France, and immediately be 
exchanged for an equal number of 
Auſtrian priſoners. General Fiorella, 
commandant of the citadel, and all 
the French officers taken with him, 


were to be detained as hoſtages for 


performance of the conditions; to 
which article, without doubt, they 
very readily agreed, as ſome ſanguinary 
reſolutions had been formed by the re- 
publicans againſt any commandants of 
fortreſſes given up, without defending 
them to the laſt, extremity ; although 
they were ſo ill provided with the means 
of ſubſiſtence and defence, through 
the peculation of their miniſters, and 
knavery of contractors, that thoſe har- 
pies ought, in juſtice, to be the chief 
ſufferers. Field marſhal Suwarrow ar- 
rived at Placenza with the main army, 
on the morning of June 23, from whence 
he intended to march the next day, 
and cover the ſieges of Aleſſandria and 


Tortona. General Ott had formed a 


junction with generals Klenau and Ho- 
henzollern. Macdonald retreated with 
his whole corps by Forte Nuovo, to- 
wards Genoa. | | 
In reſuming our narrative of naval 
tranſactions, we find an account of a 
French privateer brought into Leith. 
She mounted 14 guns, with a crew ot 
60 men; and was taken by his majel; 
ty's loop the Kite, upon her return 
with convoy from Elſineur, on the 20th 
of May. Lord Robert Mark Ker, in 
bis majeſty's ſhip the, Cormorant, had 
before that. time chaced and brought 
to a Spaniſh brig of war called the Vin- 


ceſo, of Is guns, ſix- pounders, on her 


main- deck, ſix braſs four: pounders on 
the quarter · deck, and two on her fore: 

caſtle, which xeflel he capture, and 
She had 


thrown 


518 
_ throwfi fix of her guns overboard during 
the chace. On the evening of May 30, 
captain Twyſden, of his majeſty's ſhip 
La Revolutionaire, after a chace of 
eight hours, came up with, and cap- 


tured, La Victoire French privateer of 


16 guns, and 150 men, out nine days 
from Bayonne, fitted for a three months 
cruiſe, but had not taken any thing; 
a fine new veſſel, and failed remarkably 
well. Captain' Curzon, of the Indefa- 
* tigable, on the 31ſt of May, fell in 
with and tock the French privateer La 
Venus, of 12 guns, and 101 men, out 
nine weeks, from Rochfort. She had 
captured the ſchooner Clarence, from 
Liſbon, bound to London, and a ſhip 
from the ſame port, laden with ſalt for 
Hamburgh. Captain 'Luchear, of the 
cutter Reſ6lution, on the 25th of May, 
captured the French privateer La Vi. 

ie, of 14 guns, and 71 men, belong- 
ing to Bourdeaux, but laſt from Co- 


+ 


This veſſel being quite new and cop- 


pered, had been fitted out for a three 
months cruiſe. Captain Hammond, of 
his majeſty's ſhip Champion, on the 
morning of June 26, being off of Diing- | 
neſs,” obſerved" à brig boarding two 


merchant veſſels, and after a chace of 


three days and two nights, had the ſa- 


tisfaction of ſecuring the trade from her 


depredations, when ſhe proved to be 
the Amazon N | : 

5 from the Circe, Jalouſe, Pylades, L Es- 
peigle, and Tyliphone, were ordered 
to proceed under their command, on 
| the 17th ef June, at midnight, and the 


ing to Dunkirk, of 16 guns, and 1 
men, 74 of whom had been diftributed 
An prizes, Which the bad taken that 


© erviſe. ' Being . 1 and a fleet 


mmiler, che captain t ght her very fit 
for his ma jeſty's ſervice, and was happy 
to reflef that his perſeverance in the 


chace bad ſecured her, as the had | ) 
| ebb of tide, and were lying 


greatly ſucteeded in annoyance of the 


runna, Which ſhe had left eight days | 
before, and bad made no capture. 


rad by captures of merchant veſſels. 


— 
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Viee admiral Harvey, commander in 
chief of his majeRy's ſhips on the Lee. 
ward iſland ſtation, tranſmitted an ac- 
count, dated May the 17th, of cap- 
tures made by the ſhips under his com. 
mand, as follows: By the Bittern, the 
Spaniſh ſhip” Amiſtood, from Spain, 
bound to Giejon, laden with wine 
and brandy. By the Lapwing, two 


French ſchooners, named Le Revanch, 


and L' Amiable; the former from St. 
Thomas, the latter from St. Bartholo- 
mew's, for Guadaloup, laden with dry 
goods and proviſions. By the Con- 
corde, the French ſchooner La Re- 
cherche, from Guadaloup to St. Tho- 
mas, with ſngar and coffee. By the 
Southampton, the Dutch ſchooner Ma- 
ria, from 'Carazou to Surinam, with 
falt. Alſo by the Pearl, the Victo- 
rieuſe, a ſmall Spanifh ſchooner from 
Margarette to the 'Oronoque, laden 
with ſalt. The ſquadron had likewiſe 
retaken three Britiſh and 12 American 
veſſels, and detained 14, under ſuſpi- 
cion of having enemy's property on 
board, and ſailing under different co- 
lours. Neg "WF 

Admiral lord Duncan received in- 
formation that ſeveral Dutch gun: veſ- 
ſels were lying behind the -1 ud of 
Ameland; and captains Temple, of his 
majeſty*s lbop/Jalouſe, and Boader, of 
L'Efpeigle, very handſomely propoſed 
to volunteer their ſervice in cutting 
them out: upon this propofal, boats 


ſhips ſtood as near ſhore as pollible, to 
render every aſſiſtance in their power. 


| But it ſoon appeared that the gun: veſ. 


ſels had ſhifted their pofition with the 
aground in 


2 Place where it was impollible for he 
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boats to get near them. The officers 
and men were then ordered to cut out 
as many veſſels from the port 7 
be practicable to bring off; and they 
ſucceeded in getting out 12 veſſels, 
withouta man being killed or.wounded, 
although the enemy oppoſed them as 
much as they were able from their bat- 
teries. Six of the veſſels cut out had 
valuable cargoes, bound to Amſterdam. 
The other fix were 1n ballaſt, 


About this time the emperor of Ruſ- 
ſia, as a mark of friendſhip toward his 
Britannic majeſty, and eſtimation of his 
naval ſervice, particularly as a teſti- 
mony of his N for the officers and 
crews of ſhips ſerving on the 1ſt of Au- 

uſt, 1798, under admiral lord Nelſon, 

gnified to the Britiſh miniſter at Pe- 
terſburgh, that the Leander, of 50 
guns, engaging in that action, had af- 
terward been captured by a French 74 

un ſhip, notwithſtanding a noble re- 
iſtance; but that ſhe had fince that 
misfortune been recaptured by a Ruſ- 
ſian armament, at the ſurrender of 
Corfu; and the- Ruſſian emperor was 
determined to make a preſent of that 
ſhip to his Britannic majeſty, that ſhe 
might be reſtored to his ſervice. The 
king accepted, with the higheſt ſatis- 
faction, this diſtinguiſhed mark of at- 
tention and friendſhip 
peror, his ally, and gave directions that 
the Leander ſhould be received ac- 
cordingly from ſuch: officer as the em- 
peror of Ruſſia might direct to deliver 
the ſame, to be placed again among the 
ſhips compoſing the Britiſh fleet em 


5 


ployed in the Mediterranean. 19 7 


On the 9th of June, captain Peard, 


of the dueceſs, under lord St. Vincent's | 
toward Cape Creaux, 
uncovered a polacca, to which he gave 
Ehace ; but in conſequence of her being 


orders, ſtanding 


lacca come round a point 


from the em- 


— 
© as 
near land, he could not prevent her 
getting into La Selva, a" ſmall port 
E of the cape. As ſhe had 
eun 8 aniſh colours, with no appear- 
ance of batteries to protect her, the 
weather being very favourable, the 
captain ſent the ſhip's boats on trial to 


bring her out, with inſtructions to lieu- 


tenant Facey, Who commanded them, 
to return if he found any oppoſition of 


. conſequence. At four in the afternoon, 


lieutenant Facey, in the barge, lieute-, 
nant Stupart, in the launch, and lieu- 
tenant Daviſon, of marines, in the 
cutter, all volunteers on this occaſion, 
put off from the Pan and at eight, 
after a ggod deal of firing, the captain 
had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the po- 

| 5 4-24 had 
kept them from being ſeen for more 
than an hour. During the time in 
which the boats were engaged ſeveral 
of the enemy's gun-boats endeavoured 
to get in, but were prevented by ſhot 
from the Succeſs. The captured veſſel 
turned out to be La Bella Aurora, from 
Genoa, bound to Barcelona, laden with 
cotton, ſilk, and rice. She mounted 
10 guns, having 113 men on board 
when attacked, and was ſurrounded 
with a netting, to prevent boarding; 
ſupported moreover, by a ſmall bat- 
tery, and a large body of infantry, from 
the ſhore. Three of the brave aſſail- 
ants were ſlain outright ; and -lieute- 
nant Stupart, with nine others, much 
wounded ; one of whom died next 
morning. This attack was made in the 


face of day, by 42 men, in three boats, 


againſt a veſſel ſecured with net- work 
to prevent boarding, with 113. men, 
ſupported. by a battery, and a body of 
men at ſmall arms, on ſhoxe. Lieute- 
nant Facey was the firſt man that 
boarded the veſſel, and ſet ſo noble an 


example to the reli engaged . 


* - 
KD 


; _ N * , 
both officers- and men, behaved moſt 
„„ 
Captain Young, of the Ethalion, 
.- with captain Cockburn, of the Minerva, 
under his command, on the 10th of 
June, in the morning, ſaw a number 
of veſſels ſtanding into Palmay-bay, 


with a light wind at eaſt- The Etha- 
lion being becalmed, captain Voung 
ordered the boats out under the, com- 

. mand of heutenants Plyn and Jerancy. 
After along and fatiguing row in the 
boats they took poſſeſſion of two brigs 
and five tartans, from Barcelona, laden 
with wheat and ſheep, for Majorca. 


The Emerald and Minerva alſo took off a priſoner of war, the: republicans 


the ſouth eaſt end of Sardinia, Le Ca- 
roline Frenchſhip privateer, of 16 guns, 
and 90 men. The ſquadron under lord 
Keith, captured five French veſſels on 
the evening bf June 19. Captain Mafk- 
ham, of the Centaur, being moſt ad- 
vanced, came up with, and obliged 
three frigates to ſubmit. His majeſty's 
{hips the Belona and Santa Terefa, be- 
ing neareſt when the two ſternmoſt fri- 
gates ftruck, captain Markham made 
their ſignals to take poſſeſſion of them, 
while ße chaced the third, which 
ſtruck in an hour afterward. In the ; 
mean time, the Emerald took the brig 
Salamine, and the Alert was taken by 
the Captain. Theſe ſhips compoſed a 
ſquadron, commanded by rear admiral 
Pierre; 33 days from Jaffa, bound to 
Toulon, conſiſting of the admiral's 


ſhip, mounting 40 guns, 18 pounders, 


- With 500 men; La Courageux, of 22 
uns, 12 pounders, and 300 men; 
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with 70 men; had failed the day be- 


mitted a liſt of 18 French and Spaniſh 


to. June 1ſt. 


if he had been his priſoner, he would 


that much had been done by captain 


'Alceſte, 36 guns, 12 pounders, and 
300 men; the brig Salamine, of 18 


- Suns, and 120 men; the brig Alert, of | The. enemy's advanced guard waz 


14 guns; and 120 men. Captain 
Gore; of the Terpſichore, on the morn- 
Ang early of June 23, chaced a Spaniſh' 
Zebeo/and an armed brig. The brig 


4+s 


"encourage the Pacha and Turkiſh gar- 


the Tygre,, with cannon. The repyly 
: hcans not expeCting to find any naval 


he captured, ſhe having carried 1 
her main-top*maſt in the chace. She 
had 14 braſs guns, and was manned 


fore from Malaga in company with the 
zebec. Sir Hyde Parker alfo tran. 


veſſels taken, and two deſtroyed, by 
different ſhips of his ſquadron; ſtationed 
at Jamaica, in an account brought up 


Sir Sydney Smith had been highly 
exaſperated by a cloſe impriſonment 
and cruel uſage while he was detained 
in France; and although he was only 


would not exchange him unleſs 4000 
of their beſt ſeamen were to be given 
up in return for him. It is ſaid, that 
Buonaparte' ſo. far condemned their 
proceeding in that reſpect, as to affirm, 


have demanded him of the directory, 
and exchanged him according to rank; 
little thinking that Providence would 
not only deliver him, but alſo reſerve 
that brave hero to arreſt his progreſs at 
Saint John d' Acre, to the ſiege of which 
place he was advancing; but two days 
before his arrival, Sir Sydney took the 
port, in the Tygre, with the naval 
force under his command, and found 


Miller, of the Theſeus, and colonel 
Phelypeaux in the interval, for putting 
the place in a better ſtate of defence, 
to reſiſt the attack of an European 
army. The preſence alſo of a Britiſh 
naval force, appeared to decide an 


riſon to make a vigorous reſiſtancęe. 
diſcovered in à day or two at, the foot 


of Mount Carmel, by guard-boats from 


force 


force of that deſcription in Syria, took 
up their ground cloſe to the water ſide, 
and were in conſequence: expoſed to 
volleys of grape-ſhot from the boats, 
which made them ſcamper away on 
the inſtant they were opened upon 
them, with precipitation up the mount 
again. The main body of Buonaparte's 
army, upon finding the road between 
Mount Carmel and the ſea thus ex- 
poſed, advanced by that of Naſareth, 


but not without being much expoſed 
and haraſſed by the Cate Arabi- 
ans, who were even more at enmity with 
the French than thoſe of Egypt, and 
much better armed. As the enemy 
had brought no cannon, a proof of 
which appeared by returning the Bri- 
tiſh fire by that of ſmall arms only, it 


13 them by ſea. Sir Sydney there- 
e took proper meaſures to prevent 
that ſupply, by intercepting it. For 
this purpoſe, the Theſeus was already 
detached off of Joppa, then called by 
the Turks Jaffa; yet the enemy's flo- 
tilla fell in with and -captured the 
Torrid, and was coming round Mount 
Carmel, when it was diſcovered from 
the Tygre, conſiſting of one corvette, 
and nine ſail of gun-veſſels. On ſight 


off; but the alacrity of the Tygre's 
company was ſuch in making fail after 
them, that they were ſoon within gun- 


corvette, containing Buonaparte's pri- 
vate property, and two fmall veſſels, 
eſcaped ; as the main object was to 
ſecure thoſe taken, without chacing 
farther. Their cargoes conſiſting of 
a battering train, ammunition, plat- 
orms, and entrenching tools, were 
deſtined for the fiege of Saint John. 
TAcre, and as much wanted for its 
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defence. The prizes were therefore 


* 


immediately employed in haraſſing the 


town; ſo as to impede their approaches, 
and cover the ſhips boats, then farther 


and inveſted the city on the eaſt ſide, 


was therefore apparent that they ex- 


of the Britiſh naval force, they hauled 


ſhot, and ſeven of them ſtruck. The | 


in ſhore to cut off their ſupplies of pro- 
viſions and implements 225 the ſiege, 
ſent coaſtwiſe. The ſhips crews were 
conſtantly employed in this ſervice. for 
five days and nights together, and bore 
exceſſive labour at the oars and guns. 
Vet, ſuch was their ſpirit to bear this 
fatigue, and enmity againſt the French 
for their brutal treatment of Sir Sydney 


Smith, that they requeſted not to be 


relieved, , after many hours - fatigue. 
Some loſs, indeed, they ſuffered ; but 
this was balanced by a greater loſs of 
the enemy, the encouragement given 
to the Turks by the BritithWvalour, and 
the time gained for the arrival of a ſuf- 
ficient force to counteract and render 
Buonaparte's whole project abortive. 
The gun-veſſels compoling the flotilla 
of the republicans, from Alexandria 
and Damietta, bound to Saint John 
d'Acre, with a train of battering can- 
non, and implements for the fiege, 
were,” La Negreſſe, of fix guns, and 
53 men; La Foudre, of eight guns, 


and 52 men; La Dangereuſe, of ſix 


guns, and 25 men; La Maria Roſe, 
of four guns, and 22 men; La Dame 
de Grace, of four guns, and 335 men; 
Les deux Freres, of four guns, and 23 
men; and the Toride, of two guns, 
and 30 men; all loaded, beſide their 
own complements of guns, with bat- 


tering cannon, ammunition, platforms, 


and entrenching tools for the ſiege. 
Before we give an account of the 
ſiege, and expulſion of Buonaparte 
from Saint John d'Acre, we ſhall pre- 
ſent our readers with ſome extracts from 
an account given by adjutant general 
Bowyer 


| manned from the*ſhips companies, and 


enemy's poſts, being moored off the 
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#. Bs ye ogy ids at Paris; from 

| ich an idea may be formed of the 
hole republican armament which 

landed in n then ſtate of that 
: e manner in which they 

over-ran it, with part of Syria, and 

were now commenecing à fiege which 

totally put a period to their future 

Peipe dss. 
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| 
: . : 
Buonaparte's army, compoſed of 
30,000 men, embarked at Marſeilles, 
. Toulon, Genoa, and Civita Vecchia, 
and ſet fail on the 19th of May, under 
"the convoy of 45 fail of the line (two of 
which were armed en flue), 14 fri- 
gates, and ſeveral ſmAller ſhips of war. 
The convoy altogether formed a total 
of more than 400 fail; and never, per- 
haps, ſince the cruſades, had ſo large 
an armament appeared in the Medi- 
terranean. 5 RT” 
It was ſteered with a favourable 
wind for Malta, and arrived on the 
10th of June. The conqueſt of this 
amportant place coft them but a few 
men. It capitulated on the 12th—the 
order was aboliſhed, and, the grand 
maſter packed off to Germany with a 
budget of fine promiſes; in a word, 
every thing ſucceeded to their with. 
Time, however, was precious—they 
Had no leiſure to amuſe themſelves wi 
_ calculating the advantages to be de- 
rived from the poſſeſſion of Malta; for 
an Engliſh ſquadron of 13 ſail of the 
ne, commanded by Nelſon, was at 
anchor in the bay of Naples, and 
watched all their motions. Buondparte, 
informed of this, ſcarce gave them 
time to take in water; he ordered the 
fleet to weigh immediately, and, on 
*the [18th of June, they were already in 


Full fail for the ſecond object of their 
expedition. They fell in with Candia | 


on the-25th, and onthe 30th their light I 


veſſels made Alexandria. 
141104 o+ . | 
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+ Notwithſtanding all thoſe difficulties, 
of entering the port of Alexandria, 
which was defended by a garriſon of 
near 500 janizaries; the reſt: of the 
inhabitants, ſome had thrown them- 
ſelves into the forts, and others got on 
the tops of their houſes, they anchored. 
In this ſituation they commenced an 
attack. The charge was ſounded— 
ſoldiers fly to the ratnparts, which they 
ſcale, in ſpite of the obſtinate defence 
of the beſieged: many generals were 
wounded, among the reſt Kleber—the 
French loſe near 150 men, but cou- 
rage, at length, ſubdued the obſtinacy 
of the Turks Repulſed on every ide, 
they betook themſelves to God and 
their prophet, and filled their moſques 


men, women, old, young, children 


at the breaſt, all were maſſacred. At 
the end of four hours, the fury ceaſed 
—aranquility revived in the city—ſeve- 
ral forts capitulated, and one into 


which 700 had fled ; ſo that by the 
next day all was quiet. 


The adjutant general then ſtates the 
object of their expedition, and the mo- 


tires which induced Buonaparte to in- 
vade Egypt, as follows: 


France, by the different events of 


the war and the revolution, having loſt 


her colonies and her factories, mult 
inevitably ſee her commerce decline, 
and her induſtrious inhabitants com- 


pelled to procure at ſecond-hand the 
|| moſt eſſential articles of their trade. 


Many weighty reaſons muſt compel 
be 7 aps the recovery of thoſe 
colonies, if not impoſſible, yet altoge- 
ther unlikely, to produce any of the 
advantages which were derived from 
them before they became a- ſcene 1 
devaſtation and horror; eſpecially, 
we may add to this, the decree for abo- 
liſhing the ſlave-trage. . . 

To 
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this loſs, which may be conſidered as 
realized; the government turned its 
views towards Egypt and Syria; coun- | 
tries which, by their climate and their 
fertility,” were capable of being made 
the ſtorehouſe of France, and, in pro- 
ceſs of time, the mart of her commerce 
with India. It is certain, that by ſeiz- 
ing and organizing theſe countries, 
they would be enabled to extend their 
views {till farther; to annihilate, by 
degrees, the Engliſh Eaſt India trade, 
enter it with advantage themſelves ; 
and, finally, get into their hands the 
whole commerce of Africa and of 
Aſia. 1 * 
Theſe were the conſiderations which 
have induced the government to under- 
_ the preſent expedition againſt 
gypt. ian 147 {1 | 
his part of the Ottoman. dominion 
has been for many ages governed by 
a ſpecies. of men called Mameloucs, 
who, having a number of beys at their 
head, diſavow the authority of the 
grand ſeignior, and rule, deſpotically 
and tyrannically, a people and a coun- 
try, which, in the hands of a civi- 
lized nation, would become a mine of 
wealth. 11 
| To gain poſſeſſion of Egypt, then, it 
was neceſſary to ſubdue theſe Mame- 
loues; they are in number about 8000 
Dall cavalry under the command of 
24 beys. It is of conſequence io give 
ſome idea of theſe people, their manner 
of making war, their arms defenſive 
and offenſive; and their origin. 
Every Mamelouc is purchaſed they 
are all from Georgia and Mount Cau- 
Laſus there ate à great number of 
Germans and Ruſſians among them, 


To indemnify itſelf, therefore, for | 


and even ſome French, Their religion 


is Mahometaniſm: exerciſed from their 
| yin the military art, they acquire 
44 4 * 


Fg 
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an extraordinary degree of dexterity in 
the management of their horſes, in 
ſhooting with the carabine and piſtol, 
in throwing the lance, and in wielding 
the ſabre ; there have been inſtances of 
their ſevering, at one blow, a head of 
wet cotton, + MN | 5 
Every Mamelouc has two, three, 
and ſometimes four, ſervants, who fol- 


low him on foot wherever he goes; 


nay, even to the field. - The arms of 2 
Mamelouc on horſeback, ate two ca- 
rabines, carried by his ſervants - theſe 
are never fired but once two pair of 
piſtols ſtuck in his girdle; eight lances 
in a kind of quiver, which he flings 
with,admirable dexterity ; and an iron- 
headed mace. When all theſe are diſ- 
charged, he comes to his laſt reſource 
—his- two ſabres ; putting, then, the 
bridle of his horſe between his teeth, 
he takes one of them in each hand, 
and ruſhes full ſpeed upon the foe, cut- 
ting and daſhing to right and left. — 
Woe be to thoſe who cannot parry his 
blows! for ſome of them have been 
known to cleave a man down the mid- 
dle. Such are the people with whom 
the French were at war! „ + 
Theſe advanced upon their army; 
they rode round and round it, without 


finding any point where an impreſſion 


might be made, and, indeed, without 
any attempt at it. Aſtoniſhed at the 
manner in which the columns were 
drawn up, they were induced to put 
off to a — day the deciſion. of their 
fortune and their empire. This affair 
was trifling enough in itſelf, the Mame- 
loucs only loſt about twenty men, but 
a conſiderable advantage reſulted from 
it, that of giving an extraordinary idea 
of their tactics to an enemy, unac- 


| quainted with any 3 who knows. of no 

other ſuperiority in arms than that of 

fleight and agility ; without order 
4A | 3 firmneſs, 


24 
firmneſs, unable even to march in pla- 
toons, advancing in confufed groups, 
and falling upon the enemy in ſudden 


ſtarts of wild and ſavage fury. 

After the retreat of the Mameloucs, 
the French advanced upon Cairo, 
where a deciſive action took place. It 
was, in fine, on the 22d of July, that 
the army found itſelf at day- break about 
three leagues from Cairo, and five from 
the fo much celebrated pyramids, — 
Here the Mameloucs, commanded by 
the famous Mourad, the m6ſt power- 


ful of the beys, awaited them: till 


three in the afternoon, the day was 
waſted in fkirmiſhes; at length the 
hour arrived. The French army, 
fanked on the right 
and on 'the left by the Nile, perceived 
the enemy was making a movement. 


Two thouſand Mameloucs advanced 
wv {tt 
Defaix and Regnior. Never 
was ſeen fo furious a charge. Giving | 
their horſes the rein, they ruſhed on 
the divifions like a torrent, and puſhed 


rn nun right, commanded 
neral 


8 


in between them. The French ſol- 


diers, tm and immoveable, let them 


come within ten paces, and then began 
a running fire, accompanied with ſome 
diſcharges of artillery : in the twink 
Ting of an eye more than 150 of them 
felf; the reſt ſought their ſafety in 
fight. They returned, however; to the 
charge, and were received in the ſame 
manner. Wearied out at. length by 
Tefiftance, they turned, and attacked 
the left wing, to ſee if fortune would 
there be more favourable to them. 

I ye facceſs of the 
Buonaparte. Ihe 
thrown up a haſty entrenchment in the 


Village of Embabet, on the left bank 
of the Nile, in which they had placed 


thitty pieces of eannon, wir their ſer- 


aud a ſmall} number ef Janiza- 
i? 7 | 4 


e Pyramids, 


— 2 
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and 


thing 
feet in 
the roof is Hat, the interior a ſtable, 


ries, to defend the approaches. This 
entrenchment the general gave orders 
to force; two diviſions undertook it 
in ſpite of a terrible cannonade, At 
the inſtant the ſoldiers were rapidly 
advancing towards it, 600 Mameloucs 
{allied from the works, ſurrounded the 
platoons, and endeavoured to cut them 
down, but, inſtead of ſucceeding, met 
their own deaths. Three hundred of 
them dropt on the ſpot; and the reſt, 
in their attempt to eſcape, threw them- 
ſelves into the Nile, where they all 
periſhed. Deſpairing now of any ſuc- 
ceſs, the Mameloucs fled on all ſides; 
ſet fire to their fleet, which ſoon after 


| blew up, and abandoned their ca 


2 more than 400 camels loaded with 
| WY andria is then deſcribed. This 
city has nothing of its antiquity but 
the name. If there be any other relics 
of it, thoy remain utterly unregarded 
and unknown, among a people who 
appear to he ſcarcely conſcious of their 
own exiſtence. A people incapable 
of feeling, taking events juſt as they 
occur, and ſurpriſed at nothing; a 
man who, with à pipe in his mouth, 
has no other occupation than that of 
ſquatting on his breech before his own 
door, or that of ſome great man, and 
dreaming away the day, without a 
thought of his wife or family. A num- 
ber of mothers ſtrolling about, wrap- 
ped up in a dirty black rag, and offer. 
ing to ſell their children to every one 
they meet men half naked, of the co- 
jour of copper, and of a moſt diſguſting 
appearance, raking in the puddles and 
kennets like hogs, and devouring even 
they find there—houfes of twenty 
icht at the moſt, of which 


# 


and the exterior four mud walls. This 
picture will give a pretty correbt ide 


of the city of Alexandria. Around 
this maſs of miſery and horror lie the 
rains of the moſt celebrated city of the 
ancient world, the moſt precious mo- 
numents of the arts. | 
Leaving this city to aſcend the Nile, 
occurs a deſert, entirely barren, where 
erety three or four leagues you find a 
paltry well of brackiſh-water, Imagine 
to yourſelf the ſituation of an army 
obliged to paſs theſe arid plains, not 
affording the ſhghteſt ſhelter againſt the 
intolerable heat which prevails there. 


The ſoldier, loaded with proviſtens, 


finds himſelf, before he has marched 
an hour, overebme by the heat, and 
the weight of what he carries, and 
' throws away every thing that adds to 
his fatighe without thinking of to-mor- 
row. Thirſt attacks Him; he has not 
2 drop of water hunger, he has not a 
bit of bread: It was that; amid the 


horrors which this faithful picture pre- 


ſents, ſeveral of the ſoldiers died of 
thirit; bf hunger, and of heat ; others, 
feemg the ſufferings of their com- 
tades; blew out their oben brains; 
others threw - thetnſebves; loaded as 
they were, into the Nile, and periſhed 
in the water. 41 | 
Every day of marek renewed theſe 
dreadful fcenes ; and, what was never 
heard of before, what will ftagger all 
belief; the army; during a march of 
ſeyenteen days, never taſted bread: the 
ſoldiers lived during the whole of this 
time on gourds, melons; poultry, and 
ſuch vegetables as they found on their 
route. Such was the food of all, from 
the general to the ebmmon ſoldier; 
nay; the general was often obliged to 
for eighteen or twenty hours, be- 
cauſe the privates, generally arriving 
firſt, plundered the vitlages of every 
artiebe of fbſiſtnce; and Fregtenn re- 
ducedhim to the neceflity ot fatisfying 
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himſelf with the refufe of their hunger, 
or of their intemperance. | 

It is uſeleſs to ſpeak of their drink. 
They. all lived there under the law of 
Mahomet, which forbids the uſe. of 


wine; but; by way of indemnity; al- 
lowed them as much Nile water as they 


could drink. a : 
For ſome account of the country be- 
tween the two branches of the Nile; 
to do this properly, there muſt be laid 
down a topographical chart of the 
courſe and direction of the river. Two 
leagues below Cairo it divides itfelt 
into two branches, one of which falls 


into the ſea of Roſetta; the other at 


Damietta : the intermediate country is 
ealled the Delta, and is extremely fer- 
tile. Along the outer fides of the two 
branchies, runs a ſlip of cultivated land, 
broader in ſome places than in others, 
but no where more than a league: be- 
yond this are the Deſerts, extending 
on the left to Lybiaz and on the tight 
to the Red Sea. From , Roſetta to 
Cairo, the countty is well peopted, and 
produces a good deal. of wheat, rice, 
lentils, &c. The villages are crowded 
together; their eonſtruction is execra- 
ble, being little mote than heaps of 
mud ttodden into ſome conſiſteney, 
hollowed out within; and reſembling, 
in every feature; the ſnow heaps made 
by children. If you recollect the ſhape 
of thoſe oven-hke piles, you have a 
perfe&t idea of the palacts of the Egyp- 
tians. The huſbandmen, commonly 
called Fellas, are extremely laborious ; 
they live on little, and in a ſtate of filth 
and degradation that excites horror. 


They will ſwallow. the reſidue of the 
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water which camels and horſes happen 


to leave in their traughs. 
Such is this Egypt, ſo celebrated by 
travellers. and hiſtorians. In deſpite, 
however,: of all theſe horrors, of the 

142 | hardſhips 
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ſeries the army was condemned to ſuf- 
fer, they were ſtill inclined to think it 


a country calculated above all others 


to give them a colony which may be 


productive of the higheſt advantages; 


but for this, time and hands are neceſ- 
ſary. They ſaw enough to be con- 
vinced, that it is not with ſoldiers that 
colonies are founded; above all, with 
ſuch ſoldiers as theirs. They are ter- 
rible in the field, terrible after victory, 
and, without. contradiction, the moſt 
intrepid troeps in the world ; but they 
are not formed for diſtant expeditions. 
A word dropt at random will diſhearten 
them. They are lazy, capricious, and 
exceeding turbulent and licentious in 
their converſation. They have been 
heard to ſay, as their officers paſſed by, 
„ There 
French!“ and a thouſand other things 
of the ſame kind. | 
The cup of bitterneſs was poured 
out; and they muſt drain it to the dregs. 
Firmneſs, health, and a ſpirit which 
will: never flag: with theſe they will 
perſevere to the end. | Woot 
Grand Cairo is a city, the capital of 


a kingdom, which, to borrow the lan- 


guage of the country, has no bounds, 
contains about 400,000 ſouls. Its form 
is that of a long ſhaft or tunnel, crowd- 
ed with houſes piled one upon another, 
without order, diſtribution, or method 
of any kind. Its inhabitants, like thoſe 
of Alexandria, are plunged in the moſt 
brutal ignorance, and regard with aſto- 
niſhment the man who is able to read 
and write. - This city, however, ſuch 
as deſcribed, is the centre of a conſider- 
able commerce, and the ſpot where the 
caravans of Mecca and India terminate 
their reſpective jJournies. 2 
Io ſpeak of the inſtallation of the 
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go the Jack Ketches of the 


. 


Divan, which Buonaparte has formed. 


ther, and return to Cairo. 


It conſiſts of nine perſons. And ſuch 
a fight | It was compoſed of nine 
bearded autamatons, dreſſed in long 
robes, and turbans; and whoſe mein 
and appearance altogether were like 
the figures of the twelve apoſtles in an 
antique little cabinet. We ſhall ſay 
nothing of their talents, knowledge, 
og wit, &c. This is always a 

lank chapter in Turkey. No where 
is there to be found: ſuch. deplorable 


ignorance as in every part of that coun- 


try; no where ' ſuch wealth, and no 
where ſo 'vile and ſordid a miſuſe of 


the bleſſing. 


Norden, in his travels, mentions an 
extraordinary tradition in Egypt, that 
that country would be viſited by ſpies 
who would report its ſtate, and bring a 
eat number of Franks to conquer it. 
his appears to have been accompliſhed 
in the expedition of Buonaparte. The 
following extract from Norden may be 
intereſting to our reader? 

“January 4, 1738—On this day (Sa- 
turday) the Daniſh traveller, captam 
Norden, with his attendants; arrived 
at Deir, or Derri, thg firſt large village 
or town in Nubia. She cache of that 

lace, a notorious plunderer of all who 
fell in his power, conducted himſelf 
towards the travellers in ſo infamous a 
manner as to oblige the captain to re- 
linquiſh his deſign of proceeding fur- 
When diſ- 
puting about ſome of the exorbitant 
demands of the cacheff, one of the 
company reminded him that they were 
under the protection of the grand fig- 
nior. To which the cacheff anſwered 
in a paſſion, * I laugh at the horns of 
the grand ſignior: I am here grand 


* 
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found by it, that you are thoſe of whom 
one of our prophets has ſaid, that there 
would come Franks in diſguiſe, who, 
by little preſents, and by ſoothing and 
infinuating behaviour, would paſs every 
where, examine the ſtate of the coun- 
try, go afterwards, to make a report 
of it, and bring at laſt a great number 
of other Franks, who would conquer 
the country and exterminate all. But 
| will take care about that; and with- 
out further delay you muſt quit my 
bark.” Afﬀter being plundered by him, 
in various ways, 'till 'the evening of 
the following Monday, the travellers 
thought themſelves very fortunate in 
being permitted to eſcape with their 
lives,” I Han ot 
Such is the country of Egypt, and 
and ſuch the army with which the 


boaſted conqueror of Italy, intended 


to overrun it. No doubt can be made 
of the authenticity of this communica- 
tion, as it was written to a friend in 
Paris, by an officer of rank; and we 
have inſerted the whole narrative, only 
changing the perſons. Two prominent 
circumſtances appegg in it reſpecting the 
general, and the r which he com- 
manded. His cruelty is manifeſt in 
the maſſacre at Alexandria of men, 
women, old and young, even children 
at the breaſt, who had filled their 


moſques, relying on the protection of 


that God and Prophet whom he pre- 
tended to adore in his manifeſto, and 
temporized with that ſuperſtitious peo- 
ple to become ſo far a Mahometan, as 
to drink the muddy waters of the Nile, 
vith his army, rather than wine, which 
they doubtleſs had brought with them. 
us total want of principle was ſuch, 
as to forge orders from the Sultan and 
1urkiſh officers of the Divan, import- 
10 that he was authorized to puniſh 

© beys and Mameloucs, This bare- 


— 


Mahometans. 


| 
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|| faced impoſture does not, indeed, ap- 
ar in the narrative here given, but is 


well authenticated by other accounts. 

Such was the chief | 
run countries where ſo many of the 

cruſaders had periſhed, with a'view of 
recovering the holy ſepulchre from 
Theſe, with all their 
ſuperſtition, had a reverence for the 
name of Chriſt, and ventured their 
lives in what was then thought his-ſer- 
vice. What a contraſt was here exhi- 
bited. An army of men baptized in 
that ſacred name, but ſwayed by a falſe 
philoſophy, worſe than heatheniſm, 
with the ſole view of plunder and maſ- 
ſacre, attempted to overrun thoſe fer- 


tile regions, and introduce a depravity 


of principle and morals, much more 
ſavage than thoſe of the barbarians, 
above deſcribed. But the time of their 
viſitation was at hand, when they 
were repulſed at the ſiege of Saint John 
de Acre, the account whereof we ſhall 
now continue. 8 
For the forming of this ſiege, Buona- 
parte had employed Fight days in 
marching acroſs the deſert ; during 
which march he loſt a great number of 
men and horſes, by bad proviſions and 
want of water, as well as by the incur- 
fonary attacks of Arabs, who never 
ceaſed to haraſs his rear and flanks, 
Having croſſed the deſert, he took 
poſſeſhon of Lariſſa, and afterwards of 
Gaza, Lidda, and Ramle, which places 
were very ill defended by the troops of 
Ghezar Pacha. He then marched to 
Jaffa, formerly called Joppa, which 
place he battered in breach, and took 
by aſſault. But the Turks there made 
a vigorous reſiſtance, and he was — 4 
ed in a manner to beſiege every houſe, 
until the whole garriſon was put to the 
ſword ; and the republicans loſt 1200 


men in its reduction. Buonaparte then 
entered 


on 


intent to over- +: 


„ 


which 


theilt approaches, and having 
breavtr iu the: norttivenſt} part of the | 

city, eedeavrdiked tortake! it by aſfauft. 
| | f repulſed | 
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entered Caiffe ; and advancing from 
thence, inveſted Saint Fohn de Acre. 


During theſe tranſactions, Sir Sidney 
Smith arnved at Alexandria, and 


. afterwards: at Rhodes, taking on his 
paſſage the French gun-boat La Mari- 


anne. Commodore Trowbridge then 
failed for Sicily; and Sir Sidney Smith 


took upon himſelt the chief command 
of the naval force, with which he pro- 


eeeded toward the coaſt: of Syria; Ar- 
riving at Caffa, he fteered. from thence 


to Saint John de Acre, and arrived two || t 
| bold attempt only; major Oldfield, of 


days before the ſiege commenced ; by 
incident he had tiaie not 
only to concert with Ghezar Pacha 
proper meaſures for defending, the 

lace, but alfo of capturing; the whole 

rench fatilla, commabded by Eydean, 
chief de diviſion, with batteting can- 
non, and: neceffaries for the. fhege; as 


-  beforerrefated. The battering: cannon; | 
confiſting of 44 piteds,: all heavy ord- 
nance, was immediateiy mounted on | 
the ramparts of Acre, againſt the lines | 
_ and batteries of the enemy, alſo upon 
the gun 


buats, uheh were employed 
with- the greateſt ſuceefs- againſt the 
fan of the beſiegers, and-caufted them 


to: ſlacker their fire. The nature of 
ground; however, was ſo far fa- | 
yourable to them, that they advanced 

- their trenches: to within half muſket- 


the 


mot of the ditch. But provifions-wete 


ſeared among them; and more fo; as 
Sir Sidney too a: zebec from! Dami- 
_- ett, laden with flour, ride, and biſ- 
euit; for a ſapply to the beſieging 


army; which; However, proceeded in 


But if ey were moſt vigorouſiy 
gaugliter of the: republicans; ſo that 
tue ditcly was fillexb with: their dead 


E. 


— 


made a 


row, - with donkderable 


by the! garvif. 


| 
| 


a mine which the beſiegers 
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| bodies. The troops of Gheza Pacha 


afterwards made three ſucceſsful fallies 

and the object of the laſt was to deſtroy 
| had con- 
tiructed under the covered way, near 
the. old breach, for the purpoſe of fill. 


ing up the ditch; there. The Britiſh 


took charge of this enterprize; and 


while 2000 Turks made the ſally, the 


— 


— 


and brought. tho! cannon, 
baggage! faken, into that:fortrels: 4 


ö Britiſh jumped into the mine, there 
finding the works not finiſhed, they 


tore down the ſupporters, and deſtroyed 
the whole conſtruttion, lofing in this 


the marines, and one private, flain'; 
with lieutenants Wright and Janverin, 


of the navy, Mr. Beatey, an officer of 


marines, and 21 privates, wounded. 


After this ſudceſsful ſally, an inceſfant 


artillery of the nice being ſerred by 
'urkifh engineers, over 
c 


great 
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it many heads of the French, and 
ſeveral ſacks of their ears, were ſent 


to Conſtantinople, and expoſed at the 
gates of the ſeraglio, as a token of their 


defeat. 

Previous to the ſiege, Buonaparte 
had written a letter to Ghezar Pacha, 
of which the following is a copy: 

Since my arrival in Egypt, I fe- 
veral times informed you, that I had no 
delign to make war againſt you, and 
that my only object was to expel the 
Mameloucs. You returned no anſwer 
to the propoſals I then made you. 1 
announced that I defired you would | 
drive Ibraim Bey from the frontiers af 
Egypt; but inſtead of that, you ſent | 
troops to Gaza. You formed three 
large my e and gave out that 
ou intended to march againſt Egypt. 

ou indeed put this plan in execution, 
and threw 1000 of your troops into the 
fortreſs- of Ariſch, which is only tax | 
miles from the frontiers of Egypt. 1 
was obliged then to-depart:from Cairo, 
and direct the attack in perſon which 
you ſeemed to invite. The diſtricts of 
Gaza, Ramle, and Jaffa, are already 
in my power. I have treated with ge- 


nerolity ſuch of your troops as were in 
my power, ſurtendering at diſcretion. | 
But I have been ſevere to thoſe who 

violated the rights of war. In a few | 
days I ſhall march againſt Acre. But 
why ſhould I go to deprive an old man, | 
with whom I am not acquainted of 
life? Whatare.a few miles of territory 


in compariſon of thoſe I have con- 
quered? And as God grants me the 
victory, I will, like him, be clement | 
dad merciful, not only to the people, 
but toward the great. You have no 
tolid #eaſon for bein my enemy, fince. 
du were that of the Mameloucs. Your | 
ernment is ſeparated from that of 
=8YPt dy the gliſtridts of Gaza, Reamle, 


overrunning Italy, with Eg 
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and unpaſſable moraſſes. Become my 
triend, and the enemy of the Mame- 
logcs and the Engliſh, and I will do 
you as much good as I have already 
done you hurt, and I can ſtill do you 
more. Send me à ſhort anſwer by a 

rſon inveſted with full powers, that 

may know ou views, He need 
only to preſent himſelf to my advanced 
guard, with a white flag, and 1 have 
given orders to my ſtaff to ſend you a 
paſs of ſafety, which you will find here 
annexed. On the 21ſt of March I 
ſhall march againſt Acre. I muſt 
rag have an anſwer before that 

u.“ a | | 

The artfulneſs of this addreſs is ma- 
nifeſt; and, no doubt, Buonaparte 
owed the greateſt part of his ſucceſs in 
ypt, and 
part of Syria, by fuch inſidious ad- 
dreſſes to governors of the different dif- 
tricts which he conquered, whom be 


inveſted with power, as his inſtruments 


to s the people by every ſpecies 
of _— heſe the republicans 
regarded with the utmoſt contempt, of 
which we have a prominent inſtance an 
adjutant general Bowyer's deſcription 


of the new inſtituted Divan, given 


above. The general maſſacre of com- 
mon people at Alexandria in their 
moſques, contained in the ſame ac- 
count, is 4 proof that Buonaparte's 
profeſſion to ſave them was in the high- 
eſt degree hypocritical. For he could 
have no pretence to ſay they had vio- 
lated the rights of war, as the Turkiſh 
garriſon there only oppoſed bis en- 
trance. All /theſe circumſtances might 
have their proper weight on the mind 
of Ghezar Pacha, ho returned Buona- 
parte the following laconic anſwer: . 


„ Þ have not written to you, becauſe 


Jam reſolved to have no cbmmunica- 
tion with you. Tou may march baut 
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Acre when you pleaſe. I ſhall be pre- 


Pared for you; and will | bury myſelf 
under the ruins of the place, rather 
than let it fall into your hands.” | 

Thus it appears the -pacha was nei- 
ther to be intimidated by the threat- 
enings of Buonaparte, nor cajoled by 
his proffers of friendſhip, like the grand 
maſter of Malta, who, as adjutant ge- 


neral Bowyer obſerves, was packed off 


to Germany with a budget of fine pro- 
miſes—A juſt reward for his knavery; 


who had either by cowardice or trea- 


chery, given up a fortreſs, which both 
himſelf and his knights had moſt ſo- 
lemnly ſworn to defend. A fortreſs 


which for many years had defied: the 


whole Ottoman power, and which had 
frequently chaſtiſed the piratical rovers 
of-Barbary, when moſt other maritime 
ſtates of Europe had ſo far ſubmitted to 
their arrogant claims, as to conciliate 


their good will by embaſſies with pre- 


ſents, and conſented that their trading 
veſſels ſnould purchaſe Mediterranean 
paſſes, to be exempt from their depre- 


dations. It appears from official ad- 


vices, dated the 9th of June, at Con- 
ſtantinople, that Buonaparte loſt before 
Acre 6000 men, 280 officers, with his 
artillery; baggage, &c.; that the 
Turkiſh garrifon had 2700 killed or 
-wounded. The Engliſh had only 100 


killed, wounded; or idied by fatigue 
and ſickneſs. 


Sir Sidney Smith had 
emiſſaries in the French camp, who 
informed him, that upon their repulſe 
and retreat, they intended to puſh for 
the iſthmus of Suez; upon which he 
advanced before their van column, 
the ſea ſhore, and haraſſed them 
much in their march, as far as Gaza, 
on: which route they were frequently 
expoſed. to attacks from incurſions of 


the Arabiens, The pride of Buona- 


parte, thus vanquiſhed and haraſſed, 


- = 
i ISS - * . 


did not allow him to make the leaf 
overture in favour of his wounded : 
but after cloſing all intercourſe, by an 
inſolent letter to Sir Sidney, whom he 
repreſented as a mad- man, and fearing 
the deſertion of his whole army, if he 
deſerted, and left them to the mercy 
of his purſuers,” he: trailed on theſe 
miſerable objects by land as far as Jaffa. 
But unable to take them farther, he 
cauſed them to embark on board of 
ſome veſſels there, together with bis 
12 and 8 pounder cannon. and howit- 
zers, which were faund too heavy for 
land carriage in thoſe ſandy deſerts 
which he propoſed to traverſe. Theſe 
veſſels he ordered to proceed for Da- 
mietta, without water, proviſions, or 
ſailors to navigate them. Sir Sidney 
Smith, though greatly inſulted by: the 
contents of Buonaparte's letter, atiri- 
buted this neglect to want of arrange: 
ment and precipitation, rather than 
cruelty, which it certainly was in the 
extreme. However it was deſigned, 
theſe poor wretches reſolved to ſteer 
directly for the Britiſh, then at Jaffa, 
truſting to their known hnmanity, in 
the eſtimation of which they were not 
diſappointed, but received every good 
office which the then ſtate of the pur- 
ſuit could extend to them. By this 
return of the veſſels to Jaffa, the pur- 
ſuers gained poſſeſſion of the 12 poun- 
der guns by which the firſt breach was 
made at Acre. The 18 and 24 poun- 
ders, with the mortars, which made 
the laſt breach, lay ſcattered on the 
road, together with the dead and dyr 
ing, the whole way from Acre do 
Jaffa. The remnant of this redoubt. 
able hoſt, conſiſting of choſen corps 
ſelected from among the conquerors 

Italy, kept moving heavily ;0n; toward 
the confines of Egypt, through the 
ſandy;! deſert) envitoning Cairo, from 


whence 


whence Buonaparte expected rein- 
forcements. But Sir Sidney Smith 
had taken ſuch meaſures to employ 
that part of his army left there, that 
whatever part of his force ſhould reach 
Suez, it could not be formidable to 


were forwarded from Judda to the Bri- 
tiſh fatories there. There was ſufh- 
cient reaſon for tranſmitting this advice. 
For Buonaparte's ſucceſs in Egypt and 
Syria had been greatly magnified, and 
his army reported they were conti- 
nually increaſing in numbers, by the 
French emiſſaries in India; ſo that 
Tippoo Saib thought of acting in con- 
cert with him, and manifeſted ſuch a 
turbulent diſpoſition, that the armies 
of Bombay and Madras were put in 
motion againſt him, with a view to 
form a junction at a given point. Tip- 
poo was induced, by the hopes of de- 
teating one army before it joined the 
other,” to attack that of Bombay, but 
was himſelf defeated, and compelled 
to retreat, with great loſs, to his ca- 
pital ; and ſo great was his overthrow, 
while his duplicity was a manifeſt 
breach of the agreement made between 
bim and lord Cornwallis, that the Eaſt 
India Company's agents there were 
delivered from all apprehenſions of his 
future power to diſturb their ſettle- 
ments, and had ſome thoughts of de- 
throning that reſtleſs deſpot. | 
The battle was fought on the 6th of 
March, at the entrance of the Ghauts. 
It was deciſively brilliant and com- 
plete, attended with great loſs to the 
perfidious tyrant who Pad provoked it, 
notwithſtanding the indulgence by 
which he had been ſuffered to retain 
bis ſtate and throne by the peace of 
Ngapatam, from whlicthe deſerves 
nom to be precipitated. There is not 
7 _ doubt but that he was induced, 


India; of which circumſtances advices. 
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by advices from Buonaparte, to act of- 
fenſively againſt the Eaſt Ingya Com- 
pany, with a promiſe of powerful co- 
operation. General Stuart's camp was 


at Sedapore on the 10th of March, 


from whence advice was ſent that Tip- 
poo's army was moving apparently to 
the eaſtward, and that the Koorgs 
were in poſſeſſion of the hill at See- 


daſcer. 


After this defeat, Tippoo Saib re- 
treated to Seringapatam, his capital, 
when both armies joining, advanced, 
and laid ſiege to it. The fire of their 
batteries began to make a breach on 
the 30th of April; and on the 3d of 
May, ſo much of the wall was deſtroy- 
ed, againſt which it was directed, that 
the breach was reported practicable, 
and an arrangement was made for the 
aſſault on the following day, but was 
not to commence till noon, that no ap- 
pearance of an extraordinary move- 
ment might make them expect it, and 
their. troops in the heat of the day 
would be leaſt prepared to refiſt the 
attack. 


The flanking companies of Europe- 
ans, taken from thoſe regiments ne- 
ceſſarily left to guard the camp and out- 
— allowed by the- 12th, 33d, 73d, 
and 74th regiments, with three corps 
of grenadier Sepoys, taken from the 
three Preſidencies, and 200 of the Ni- 
zam's troops, formed the party for the 
aſſault, accompanied by 100 of the ar- 
tillery, and the corps of pioneers. 
Theſe were to be ſupported from the 
trenches by battalion companies of the 
regiment de Mearon, and four battali- 
ons of Madras Sepoys. Colonel Sher- 
brooke, lieutenant ' colonels Dunlop, 
Dalrymple, Gardner, and Mignan 
commanded the ſeyeral flanking corps; 
and - Baird mas ratrulte 

RS. with 


%. 
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ferrice, 1 
At one o'clock, the troops moved 


from the trenches, and paſſing the 


rocky bed of the Cavary, under an ex- 


tremely heavy fire, gained the ditch 
and glacis, from whence they mounted 


the breaches in the fauxbray and ram- 
part of the fort, ſurmounting in the 
moſt gallant manner, every obſtacle 
which the difficulty of paſſage and re- 
ſiſtance of the enemy preſented, to re- 
tard their progreſs. Major general 
Baird had divided his force for the 
orpoſe of clearing the ramparts, both 
We gb and left. One diviſion was 
commanded by colonel Sherbrooke; 
tze other by lieutenant colonel Dunlop, 
who. was diſabled from proceeding in 
the. breach. Both diviſions, however, 
though very ſtrongly oppoſed, were 
ſucceſsful. But reſiſtance was made 
from the palace of Tippoo for ſome 
time, after all firing had ceaſed from 
the works. a e 426 
Two of Tippoo's. ſons. were there, 
who, on aſſurance of ſafety, ſurrendered, 
to the troops ſurrounding them, and 
guards were placed for protection of 
the family, moſt of whom were in.the 
palace. Soon after this, it was report- 
ed that Tippoo had fallen. Syed Shach, 
Meer Saduc, Syed Goſar, and: many 
others of his chiefs, were flain. Mea- 
fures were now taken immediately to 
ſtop the confuſion, at firſt unavoidable, 
as the city was ſtrongly garriſoned, and 
crowded with inhabitants, their. pro- 
perty being much ruined from the fire 
of a numerous artillery, being taken 
by actual ſtorm, and liable to be plun- 
dered. The captive princes were im- 
mediately guarded to the camp. | 
It appeared ſo important to major 
| der Baird to aſcertain the fate of 
i 


ippoo Sultan, that he cauſed imme- 
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with the direction of this important 


_— 


which, after much difficulty, was found 
late in the evening under an heap of 
lain, and conveyed to his palace. The 


palace, and, in the dreſs of a common 
was defending one of the gates, and 


was there ſlain with a promiſcuous 


| Corpſe was interred with honours, ac- 
| Cord! 


On the 5th of May, Abdul Kalich, 
older of the princes, formerly 1 


Allum Behauder. 


Rea, formerly one of the vakeels from 
Tippoo Sultan to lord Cornwallis, ar 


diate ſearch to be made for his 


corpſe was recognized the next day. 
The reports were, that, ſeeing all at 
ſtake, he threw: off his robes, left the 


Sepoy, mingled in the throng which 


multitude, which was the reaſon his 
body was ſo long in diſcovering. The 


ng to his rank, and placed in the 
mauſoleam. of his father. R 

The ſtrength of the fort was ſuch, 
both from its. natural ſituation, and the 
ſtupendous fortifications which ſur- 
rounded it, that all the exertions of 
the brave. troops which attacked it, 
were neceſſary to gain and ſecure pol. 
ſeſſion of it; and their loſs was greater 
than at firſt eſtimated ; but very mode- 
rate, conſidering the ſharp. ſervice to 
which they had been expoſed. 


to lord Cornwallis, ſurrendered himſelf 
at the out-poſts, claiming protedtion. 
Kerim Sabeb, brother to Tippoo, had 
before this ſought refuge with Meer 
A meſſenger was 
diſpatched to Fetteg Hyder, the eldeſt 
ſon of Tippoo Saib, inviting bim to 
join his brother. Purneah and Meer 
Odeen Khan, were ſummoned. to Se 
ringapatam, and ſhortly expected, 3s 
their families were in the fort. All 


rived: from Meer Kummer Odeen Kan | 
for the general's orders how-to diſpoſe 
of 4000 horſe, then under his com- 
mand, declaring, that he would make 
no conditions, but rel Van hie generobity 


of the Engliſh. Monſieur Chapere, 
and moſt of the French, were taken 
priſoners. Their officers had commiſ- 
ſions from the French government. 


known at Madras, lord Mornington, 
accompanied by lord Clive, repaired 
to Seringapatam, for the purpoſe of 
ſettling the new government; and it 
was generally underſtood that the here- 
ditary king of Myſore, who was de- 
tained as priſoner by Tippoo Sultan, 
would be reſtored to his dominions, 
which had been uſurped by Hyder 
Ally, Tippoo's father ; and that the 
other provinces conquered by Hyder 
Ally, and annexed to his territories, 
would be partly reſtored to their ori- 
ginal poſſeſſors, paying the cuſtomary 
tribute in acknowledgment of the 
Company's ſovereignty. The ſea ports 
being taken poſſeſſion of by the Britiſh, 
to ſecure their own dominions. The 
. . treaſure taken at Seringapatam is ſaid 
to be three millions ſterling. This 
ſpecie was much wanted at Madras, as 
all trading was at a ſtand for waht of 
ready money; and as the place was 
taken by actual ſtorm, the plunder 
belonged to the captors, and would 
conſequently ſoon come into circula- 
tion; for the Company intended to 
borrow it a ſhort time, pon good ſe- 
curity, to be repayed again in ſuch pro- 
portions as would fall to the ſhares of 
— original captors, or their repreſen- 
tives. I 


ſources will flow into- the Eaſt India 
Company's treaſury, which are at pre- 
ſent not to be calculated. This place 
being the, capital of all the Myſore 
territory, and the conqueſts added to it 
by Hyder Ally. It is a remarkable 
ſtrong . fortreſs, ſituated on an iſland 


When the news of this capture was 
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iſland is a moſt beautiful place, con- 
taining elegant buildings, ſquares, 
groves, and gardens, The mauſoleum 
of Hyder Ally is one of the moſt mag- 
nificent ſtructures in the place, ſituated 
on the ſouth angle of the iſland, near 
an elegant palace of Tippoo Sultat's. 
This repoſitory of the dead is ſurround- 
ed with a grove of cypreſs trees, which, 
from the moſt ancient times, were ac- 
counted ſymbols of mourning. The 
ifland is fortified with 400 cannon; 
and Tippoo Saib had no idea, from 
the ſtrength of his capital, that it would 
be carried in ſo ſhort a time from the 
commencement of its ſiege. He had 
adopted his old method of annoying 
the aſſailants with rockets, diſcharged 
into the air, and pointed heavily with 
iron; ſo that the confuſion when they 
fall upon a multitude is much dreaded 
in India, and very. miſchievous where 
elephants were employed, as the cuſ- 
tom was formerly in that country. 
From accounts diſpatched by the 
Eaſt India Company, and laid upon 
the table of the. houſe of commons, it 
appears that Tippoo Saib had correſ- 
ponded with the French Directory, 
and had repreſented to them how much 
he had ſuffered by the evacuation of 
Pondicherry, and want of their aſſiſt- 
ance, by which means he might have 
ruined the rich ſettlements of the Eaſt 
India Company. Theſe ſentiments he 
had expreſſed, by two ambaſſadors, to 
the French government at the Iſle of 
France, and had received ſuch anſwers 
as he wiſhed, together with the French 
flag from the chief of brigade, and a 
naval captain, commanding there, to 
his great ſatisfaction. And he had 
kept the latter of theſe with him in 
the quality of ambaſſador, having ſome 
hopes that he might be able ICT. 7 


made by the river Cavery. This 


and deſtroy the common enemies both 
1B 2 of 
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of him and the republicans. He con- 
cludes with making the following re- 
quiſit ions from the Directory: 

iſt. Fifteen thouſand troops of all 
ſorts ; infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
2d. A naval armament, to make 
war on the coaſts, where their joint 
armies ſhould be employed, in order to 
favour their operations, and reinforce 
them in caſe of neceſlity. 

3d. The Circar ſhall furniſh all war- 


like ammunition and proviſions for the 


French armies, as well as horſes, ca- 
mels, and oxen, with tents, even to 
every thing neceſſary for them, except 
European ſpirits, which he had not in 
his country. Bey en. 

4th. The orders of the king ſhould 
be obeyed relative to all marches and 
military operations, (no doubt, mean- 
ing the deſpot Tippoo, although the 


French republicans had openly declared 


enmity to all ſuch.) | 
Sth. The expedition ſhall be directed 
againſt a point on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, and, in preference to all 
others, againſt Parto Nuovo, where 
the diſembarkation ſhould take place 
of the troops; to which place, or ano- 
ther to be named, the king ſhall repair 
with his army before-hand ; it being 
his intention to begin his firſt opera- 


tions in the heart of the enemy's. 


country. 
Stb. The king requires that the re- 


public ſhould ſend to Mangalore two 


corvettes from Europe, at the diſtance 
of 20 days one from the other, adviſing 
him of the ſhips and troops they are 
ſending to him, in order that he may 
immedlately take the field, and gain a 
ſituation to be maſter of the Coroman- 
del coaſt before the arrival of the re- 
22 forces, and be enabled be- 
ore-hand to provide for all their 
Wants. 
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7th. All the conqueſts that ſhall be 
taken from the enemy, exce ting the 
provinces which the king — been 
obliged to cede to the Engliſh, at Mah- 
ratta, and Nizam Ally | og ſhall be 
equally divided between the two nati- 
ons; and according to their reſpective 
conveniency, the ſame divifion ſhall 
likewiſe take place with reſpe& to the 
enemy's reſpective ſhips, and of the 
Portugueze colonies, in order to in- 
demnify the king for the expences of 
the war. 
8th. Should any difference ariſe he- 
tween the allied armies, each of them 
ſhall have juſtice adminiſtered to them, 
according to their own laws and cuſ- 
toms ; and all queſtions on this ſubject 
ſhall be treated of in writing between 
the two nations. | 
9th. Whatever inclination the re- 
public may feel of giving peace to Eng- 
land, or of continuing the war, they 
ſhall always conſider the king as a friend 
and faithful ally, and ſhall include him 
in all treaties, and adviſe him of all 
ſuch intentions. | 
We ſhall now reaſſume the courſe of 
our narrative, in giving an account of 
ſome naval exploits, prior to the grand 
expedition for Holland, which was pre- 
paring to ſail, — _ | 
Captain Digby, of the Alcmene, re- 
ceived information of ſeveral French 
privateers which had been hovering on 
the coaſt of Portugal, and thought it 
expedient for the ſervice, as they ſailed 
to the weſtward, to extend his cruize 
beyond the limits of his appointed ſta- 
tion; and on the 22d of June he ſaw a 
ſhip, which was in the act of boarding 
an American: upon this, he chaſed 
her, when ſhe made off, and the Ame- 
rican hove to, and told him ſhe was 
a French ' frigate, then diſtant two 


* 


| 


leagues, The weather being then clear, 
| captain 


captain Digby ſaw their manœuvres. 
and ated accordingly throughout the 
night; and by uſing every exertion, 
got round the iſland of Corvo, in calms 


active to eſcape, preſerved their dif- 
- tance by their ſweeps, and towing to 
the weſtward. On the 24th and 25th 
| he paſſed two Engliſh brigs, and up- 
wards of 40 merchant veſſels, ſteering 
for Liſbon. A breeze from the north- 
ward brought him in fight of the enemy 
by fix in the morning of the 26th, and 
within gun-ſhot, when a running fight 
commenced till ſoon after ſeven, hav- 
ing ſuffered much in her hull, fails, and 
rigging. She was named the Coura- 
geux, of Bourdeaux, of 28 guns, ſome 
of which were thrown overboard in 
the chaſe. She was manned with 


23 days before, expreſsly for the pur- 
| pu of intercepting a convoy from 
tazil. Captain Ekins, of the Am- 
phitrite, on the 22d of June, to wind- 
ward of Antigua, took Le Duqueſne 
French privateer, a coppered brig, of 
16 guns, with 179 men, belonging to 
Guadaloupe, out only three days, and 
had made no captures; was found, on 
_ acruize to windward of the iſlands, a 
ſwift ſailer, and one of the fineſt priva- 
teers in thoſe ſeas. | 
Captain Winthorp, of the Circe, 
ſent his boats, with thoſe of the Py- 
lades, L'Eſpeigle, the Courier and 
ancy cutters, into the Watt, at the 
back of Ameland, on the night of July 
10th, and brought out three valuable 
vellels, deeply laden with ſugar, wine, 
and brandy. They alſo burned a large 
balliot, laden with braſs ordnance and 
[tores, which could not be brought off, 
notwithſtanding the zeal and perſeve- 
ance of captain M*Kenzie, who had 
command of the boats, with other of- 
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and light winds. The enemy, equally | 


253 men, and failed laſt from Paſſage 
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ficers, who greatly exerted themſelves 
on that occaſion ; as. alſo the ſailors, 
being kept for 15 or 16 hours tugging 
at their oars in a very hot day, and op- 
I to enemies of ſuperior force; 
ut happily not a man was hurt. Cap- 
tain Woollaſton, of the Cruiſer loop, 
on the 13th of July, after a chaſe of 
three-hours, captured the Courageux 
French privateer, of 14 guns, and 47 
men, belonging to Dunkirk, out ſix 
weeks, and had taken four prizes, one 
of which was retaken by captain 
Woollaſton. 
Captain Ball, of the Dædelus, near 
the Cape of Good Hope, captured the 
Prudente French frigate, * 32 guns, 
and howitzers, and 297 men, from the 
Iſle of France. She was a very fine 
large ſhip, and the captain was highly 
pleaſed with his prize, ſhe being one 
of the two frigates which had done 
much damage to trade in the Eaſt In- 
dies, and not taken till after a ſtout re- 
ſiſtance, having had 27 men killed, 
and 22 wounded. The Daedalus had 
one ſeaman and one marine killed, 
with eleven ſeamen and one marine 
«wounded. | 
Captain Cook, of La Sybille 44 gun 
frigate, on his arrival at Madras, was 
22 that the French frigate La. 
Forte, of 52 guns, 24 pounders, had 
| taken ' ſeveral of our ſhips, and was. 
then cruizing in the boy of Bengal. 
Upon which he inſtantly failed in queſt 
| of hes. They met in the night, near 
| Ballyſore, when the French took the 
La Sybille for an Indiaman, and fired 
| ſome random ſhot to bring her to. One 
of theſe ſhot unfortunately killed cap- 
tain Davis, aid-de-camp. to lord Morn- 
ington, then on board of La Sybille. 
Captain Cook approached the enemy 
without ſhewing any lights, as ſignals, 
and firſt undeceived the crew of La 
Forte 
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Forte by firing à broad-ſide into her, 


when an action commenced, and was 
continued for an hour and a half, dur- 


ing Which time the French officers did 
every thing that was poſſible to kee 

their men to the guns. But the Briti 

fire was tremendous, and great was the 
laughter of the French, inſomuch that 
all their principal officers were among 
the killed, and in the end a lad, who 


had for ſome time commanded, finding 


all oppoſition in vain, ſtruck the colours. 
Admiral De Cercey, reckoned one of 
the braveſt and beſt officers in the 
French ſervice, is ſaid to have com- 
manded the La Forte. The Britiſh 
Joſs was comparitively ſmall, being 


Ave men killed, beſide captain Davis. 


But captain Cook had the misfortune 
to loſe his left arm, and was badly 
wounded on the ſame ſide. 1 


Admiral lord Duncan, previous to 
his entering the Texel, tfanſmitted an 
account to the admiralty, of the opera- 

tions againſt: the Dutch, by a ſmall. 


ſquadron under captain Sotheron's or- 
ders, by which it appears, that captain 
Mac Kenſie, of the Pylades, made an 


attack upon their ſhipping, between 
the Iſle of 'Schiermontkoog, and the. 
mainland. Phe navigation for this 
-a ſufficient depth of water could be 


purpoſe was found to ny. difficult, 
for the wind was nearly right down 
the paſſage, and the channel was fo 


narrow, that there was not above two 
feet of water more than the Pylades 
drew, nor was it wider than twice her. 
length. Mr. Grey, the maſter, who 


; 


had been previouſly ſent to ſound, took 
the charge of her, until ſhe came along- 
fide the Craſh, a Dutch gun veſſel; in 
the mean time Heutenant Searle, in the 
Courier cutter, working faſt to wind- 
ward. was ordered to eng: 
till the Pylades br the Eſpiegle could 


e the Crafh, 


YO 


- ſchooner grounded on the m 
| 


get up. This fervice he effected in 


| 


time Captain Mac Ke 
want of veſſels, for gun-boats, 
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the moſt gallant manner, although 
gun boat was five hare then 
r eue f 
The Dutch officer fonght her much 
longer than expected, as the Pylades 
and Eſpiegle were a great part of the 
time within half piſtol ſhot; ſo that 
botWveſſels received conſiderable da. 
mage in their rigging and yards. The 
boats, previous to theſe ſhips getting 
in to action, were ſent to attack a large 
gun ſchooner, which lay to the eat. 
ward of a fand, but ſhe ran onſhore, 
keeping up a heavy fire on the boats, 


by which one man in the Juno's cutter 
was killed, and three wounded; The 


Craſh had 12 carronades, of 32, 24, 


and 18 pounders, and 60 men. Capt. 
Mac Kenfie jadging 

for his ' majeſty's f 
manned her for the purpoſe of adding 
-againſt the remaining force ofthe enem, 


her very proper 
ervice, fitted and 


and appointed Mr. Sludes, firſt lieu- 


tenant of the Latona, to command 
her. One of the Dutch heavy gun 
fchooners was hauled athore on the 


mainland, and a large row-boat was 
under a battery of fix heavy guns en 

the iftand of Schiermonikoog, with 300 
armed men, waiting for the attack 
which was intended to commence, it 


found. Accordingly on the 12th bf 
Auguſt, Mr. Grey, was directed to 


take the ſoundings, which he executed 


with great diligence, and fortunately 
found à ſmall channel. In the mean 
Kenſie, being in 
ſent the 


boats which he could collect, under the 


lieutenants Campbell and Humpirays, | 


to cut out a ſchoot o 
of the 


ainland; - 
one they 


at high-water, t 
two from under protection 


but they could only get two, 


burnt and brought away the-othe! 


although 


h the 
. fire, This captured ſchoot, 


the captain immediately. fitted with 12 
under carronades, and named her 
the Undaunted, giving the command 
of her to lieutenant Humphreys. The 
veſſels were. then ordered to move on 
for the attack, with the Craſh, under 
lieutenant. Sludes, and Mr. Moody, 
maſter of the Juno, with. 12 carronades, 
The Undaunted, under, heut. Hum- 
phreys and lieutenant Mac Donald, of 
marines, with carronades, the Launch 
of the Latona, under lieut. Campbell, 
and that of the Pylades, under heut, 
Cowan, with one 12 pounder carronade 
each. b 


Tbe Pylades cutter, under Mr. Ryan, 
acting lieutenant, and other ſmall boats, 
ſome with ſwivels, and.others with ſmall 


ter, was intended to cover them, but 
the unfortunately grounded, and was 
only faved by great exertions. This 
force advanced to within half piſtol 
ſhigt off ſhore, under a heavy fire from 
the ſchooner and battery firſt, then of 
muſqetry ; but when they were alittle 
placed in their ſtations, they ſoon drove 
the enemy from their battery, and the 
crew of the ſchoodter, ſeeing lieutenants 
Humphreys and Campbell ready. to 
board her, quitted, and firſt ſet her on 
fire, which it was found impoſſible to 
extinguiſh, ſo that ſhe, was deſtroyed. 


As none of her crew were taken, no 
account could be given af their loſs; 
but while this was tranſacting, lieut. 
Cowan landed and ſpiked the guns of 
the battery, and with the aſſiſtance of 
all hat could land, braught off two 


12 pounder gun, 
8 12 fchoots. What may be con- 
Adered as extraordinary is, that no man 
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ſehooner kept up a well 


arms only followed. The Courier cut- 
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was killed or wounded in this perilous 
and ſucceſsful undertaking. 

In the mean time, the firſt embarka- 
tion of troops deſtined for the invaſion 
of Holland, was in forwardneſs; but 
when they ſailed, experienced very 
tempeſtuous weather, notwithſtanding 
which, they arrived ſafe at the mouth 
of the Texel, all but the .Griper gun 
veſſel, which carried away her top- maſt, 
and was driven to Sunderland, under 
jury-maſts only, with ſoldiers on board 
all well. The troops deſtined for a 
landing in Holland, made, for the ſhore 
with ſuch impetuolity, that many leap- 

ed from the flat boats into the. water, 
and were inſtantly, formed in. front of 
the batteries, planted on Helder iſland, 
commanding the mouth of the Texel, 
and ſuch was the obſtinate reſiſtance of 
the enemy, that the conteſt was kept 
up from fix in the morning of Auguſt 
27th, till four in, the evening, when 
the republicans gave way, and left the 

brave Britiſh in poſſeſſion of Helder 
iſland, and the batteries. This ac- 
quiſition was not not made by them 

without loſs, as the action laſted ſo 
long. That of the Britiſh conſiſted of 
about 500 killed and wounded, the 
enemy's loſs was 1500. | | 

Sir James Poultney, ſecond in com- 
mand of the Britiſh, was wounded. ; 
colonel Smollet of the Guards, and 
colonel Hay of the Engineers, were 
among, the killed, in whom their coun- 
try has loſt two officers. of great ex- 
perience and high perſonal valour. Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, the chief in com- 
mand of the land forces, was in the 


heat of action all the time, and hap- 
j pily eſcaped unhurt. Admiral Michell 


field pieces, and ſpiked; another; | directed the landing; in perſon, and 
taking the Rewrboat joined the troops, with the; ſeamen, 


continuing; engaged. with them during 


the whole conteſt, which, by the e 
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of the Helder gave the Britiſh an en- f| peared à practicable channel might b. 
: nel might be 
tire command of the Texel, and the | aſcertained- up the Texel, which had 
whole Dutch fleet. A number of || not been known to any but Dutch na. 
ſhips and three fine frigates were there || vigators. 'The Britiſh ſquadron only 
found laid up, which the enemy de- || met with the obſtacle mentioned above. 
ſerted the next morning, and, retreat-' || And on paſſing by the Helder point, 
ing toward Alkmaar, hauled up what || and Mars Diep, continued its courſe 
ſhipping could be moved to the Zuider j| along the Texel, in the channel which 
Zee. Such was the conſequence of || leads to the Vlieter, where the Dutch 
the firſt landing of the Britiſh, in the || fleet lay at anchor, in a line; and a red 
grand expedition. General Don had || buoy marked the eaſt-ſouth-eaſt courſe 
then ſailed from the Downs to join || farther up. ; | | 
them, with the ſecond diviſion ; and Admiral Mitchell having advanced 
the'third, under his royal-highneſs field || thus far, cloſed the line for an attack; 
marſhal the duke of York, was in rea- || and, according to lord Duncan's or- 
dineſs to embark. Yet, ſuch is the || ders, ſent a ſummons to the Dutch 
infatuation of modern republicans, that || admiral, of the ſame import as the 
the French Directory, having few of || former. His anſwer was, That he 
their national forces in Holland, and || only acknowledged the Batavian re- 
little dependance on the Dutch con- public, and not the prince of Orange, 
_ ſcripts to oppoſe this formidable arma- as his ſovereign ;” Dua Mee Dutch 
ment, were reduced to the mean ſhift || crews on board traitors, becauſe they 
of forging advices from Dunkirk, that, || would not fire againſt the prince's flag, 
on the attempt only to land, the Britiſh || under which they had been long ac- 
were repulſed, and that 5000 of them || cuſtomed to ſail, before they had ex- 
had bitten the duſt. LOR perienced the fraternal hug of French 
Upon the reduction of Helder iſland, || republicans, which had molt effettually 
the Dutch admiral Story was ſum- {| ſqueezed them out of all their property. 
moned to give up the fleet, for the | Admiral Story concluded, with an inſi- 
purpoſe of placing it under the orders nuation, that if the crews had ſtood by 
of its real ſovereign, as ſtadtholder, the | him and their officers, the fleet would 
prince of Orange. His firſt anſwer || not have been tamely ſurrendered— 
was modeſt enough; only importing, || which boaſt was a wretched contraſt 
that the Britiſh admiral would not think || to his cowardice, when he deſerted 
of ſubmitting on ſuch a ſummons, be- admiral de Winter, in the heat of bat- 
in the ſame ſituation. In conſequence || tle, and fled with the ſhips leaſt dil- 
of this refuſal, admiral Mitchell had || abled into the Texel. DOM et 
the ſquadron under the weigh at five | Admiral Mitchell's ſummons was 
in the morning of Auguſt 30, and im- followed by bringing up the Britiſh 
mediately formed the line for advanc- || fleet in a line nearer to that of the 
ing upon the Dutch fleet, with orders || Dutch, But Captain Rennie, of the 
to prepare for battle. In running up, Victor, who had een diſpatched with 
two hne of battle "ſhips and a frigate- || the ſummons, on his way obſerved two 
took ground, although the ſoundings Dutch captains, with a fla of «truce; 
had been taken, and buoys laid down, from their admiral. Theſe be ver 
with fuch preciſion, that it plainly/ap-' properly took on board; and, _—— 
mr” | | | | G conve 
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charts then uſed by the Dutch navi- 
gators. 


The ſhips firſt taken at Mars Diep, 
were, the Urwachten, of 66 = the 


converſation of ſome minutes with 
them, which he reported, at their ear- 
neſt intreaty, admiral Mitchell was 
induced to anchor in a line, nearer 
their fleet, while the captains returned 
with his poſitive orders not to alter the 
poſition of their ſhips, or attempt any 
operation in them, and in one hour to 
ſubmit, or take the conſequences. In 
leſs time than an hour, they returned 
with a verbal anſwer, that they ſubmit- 


ted to the ſummons, the officers wiſh-- 


ing to be conſidered as on parole, until 
the lords of our admiralty, or the prince 
of Orange, ſhould give orders for ad- 
miral Mitchell's farther proceedings. 
In the mean time, he ordered the re- 
publican flag to be hauled down, and 
ſent an officer on board each of their 
ſhips to have an eye over, and take 
charge of them, conformably to the 
requeſt of the Dutch themſelves. The 
prince of Orange's ſtandard was ſent 
on board the admiral, and his flags for 
the other ſhips, many of whom had it 
rot to hoiſt before, and they were al] 
in a ſhort time under the prince's co- 
lours. Admiral Mitchell gave the 
higheſt encomiums to the behaviour of 
his officers and men, not doubting of 
their ſuperiority if an action had com- 
menced. But the Dutch fleet ſurren- 
dered without firing a gun. And the 
moſt experienced of their ſailors were 
aſtoniſhed as with a ſtroke of thunder, 
at the approach of the Britiſh ſquadron, 
not thinking it poſſible the buoys could 

have been ſo ſoon laid; and the Britiſh 
ſquadron led down upon them, in line 

ot battle, and in a channel where they 
themſelves only uſed to paſs with one 
ſhip, or two abreaſt, at the ſame time. 
o little did they know the extent of 
their own channel, or perhaps the wary 
policy of their rulers had prevented it 


p being preciſely laid down in the 
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Broederſchoop, of 54; the Hector, of 
44; Diuffee, of 44; the Expedition, 
of 44; the Conſtitutie, of 44; La 
Bella Antionette, of 44; the Unie, of 
44 ; the Helder, of 32; the Follock, 
of 24; the Minerva, of 24; the Venus, 
of 24; and the Alarm, of 24. Sub- 
mitted: and at the Vliter, the Waſh- 
ington, of 74, admiral Story's ſhip, 
new, and a very fleet ſailer; the ad- 
miral de Ruyter, of 68; the Guelder- 
land, of 68 ; the Utrecht, of 68 ; the 
Cerberus, of 68; the Beſchermer, of 
54; the Batavier, of 54; the Amphi- 
trite of 44; the Mars, of 44 ; the Am- 
buſcade, of 32 ; and the Galatea, of 
16 guns. The largeſt. of theſe ſhips 
were ordered for England, when ſome 
of the Dutch ſailors on board refuſed 
to aſſiſt in weighing their anchors ; 
upon which parties of ſeamen from the 
Britiſh were put on board each of the 
ſhips, when they weighed, and pro- 
ceeded to ſea, under a ſufficient con- 
voy, and arrived firſt off Ouſley bay, 
and then at the Nore. Some thou- 
ſands of Dutch ſailors, who had de- 
clared for the prince of Orange, were 
diſtributed on board the line of battle 
ſhips which compoſed the convoy ; but 
theſe, and their ſhips, were at the diſ- 
poſal of the Britiſh admiralty, in con- 
junction with ſuch orders as ſhould be 
given by the ſtadtholder, whoſe ſon, 
the hereditary prince of Orange, had 
by this time joined the army under 
general Abercrombie, and was re- 
ceived, both by the fleet and army, 
with a royal ſalute and military ho- 


nours. | 
The ſecond diviſion of the forces 


' deſtined for the recovery of the Dutch 


provinces 
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provinces from French republicans, 
and reinſtating them under the autho- 
rity of his highneſs the prince of 


Orange, their legal ſtadtholder, had 


failed. The third diviſion was on its 
way, with field marſhal his royal high- 
nels the duke of York. In the mean 
time, general Abercrombie occupied 
a peninſula, the head of which was ſo 
ſtrongly fortified, and the whole fo 
well protected by the ſhips, that he 
had no occaſion to fear any inſult from 
the attacks of the enemy, who had aſ- 
ſembled a force conſiſting of 30,000, 
compoſed of French and Dutch, the 
determined partizans of France, and 
declared enemies of the ſtadtholder. 
This force had taken up a poſition fo 
ſtrong, that general Abercrombie did 
not judge it prudent to form an attack 
for the purpoſe of diſlodging it. He, 
however, thought that ſomething might 
be done, both to gratify the ardour of 
his troops for an attack, and damp the 
+ ſpirits of his opponents, when one was 
made in earneſt by the enemy. 

On the morning of September the 
10th, the Britiſh were attacked on 


their right and centre, from St. Mar- 


tin's to Petten, and, apparently, with 
all the republican forces, in three co- 
lumns. 
- That column on the right was com- 
poſed of Dutch troops, and under the 
command of general Daendels, di- 
rected its attack on the village of St. 
Martin. Their centre column, under 
eneral de Monceau, compoſed alſo of 
Dutch, marched on to Cranbenſdam 
and Zyper Sluys. The left column, 
compoſed. of, French, directed its at- 
tack upon the poſition of major gene- 
ral Burrard, commanding the ſecond 
brigade of guards. Here, and on the 
centre they. advanced with great ra- 


paidity, and penetrated with the heads | the earl of Cavan's brigade, 
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oppoſite to Crabbendam and Zyper 


| Lieutenant colonel Smyth had the par- 


aſcertained, and was ſuppoſed to be 


of their columns to within 100 yards of 
the poſt occupied by the Britiſh troops 
but were repulſed by the determined 
courage of the troops, and ſtrength of 
their 12 in FE much, that the 
retired about 10 o'clock towards Al. 
maar, leaving many dead and wound- 
ed behind, with one piece of cannon, 
a number of waggons, pontoons, and 
portable bridges. Colonel Macdonald 
purſued after them for ſome time, and 
haſtened their retreat. Major general 
Moore, who commanded on the right, 
and - behaved with firmneſs and judg- 
ment, was ſlightly wounded. The two 
battalions of the 20th regiment, poſted 


Sluys, did credit to the high charadter 


which that regiment always bore. 


ticular charge of that poſt, and received 
a ſevere wound in the leg, which would 
diſable him for ſome time. The two 
brigades of guards repulſed moſt gal- 
lantly the column of French which ad- 
vanced to attack them, and it was 
there where the ſlaughter of the enemy 
was greateſt. Their loſs could not be 


800 or 1000 men. That of the Britiſh 
in killed, wounded, and miſſing, did 
not exceed 200 men. The total of 
rank and file killed being only 37. 

The duke of York being landed, 
and a ſtrong reinforcement of Ruſſians 
now joined the Britiſh, an attack was 
made on the republican poſts in four 
principal columns. The firſt column, 
under lieutenant general fir Ralph 
Abercrombie, on the left, conſiſted of 
two ſquadrons of the 18th light dra- 
goons, major general the earl of Chat- 
ham's, and major general Moore's bri- 
gades, the firſt battalion of Britiſh 


enadiers of the line, major wy" 
the 


battalion 


battalion of light-infantry, with the 


Mac Donald. Theſe were deſfned. to 
turn the enemy's ** on the Zuyder 
Zee, and marched for that purpoſe at 
lx in the evening of September 18th. 
Of the columns compoſing the right, 
the firſt was commanded by lieutenant 
general de Hermann, confiſting of the 
7th light-dragoons, 12 battalions of 


brigade. The ſecond column com- 
manded by lieutenant general Dundas, 


two ſquadrons, two brigades of foot 
guards, with major general his highneſs 
prince William's brigade. The third 
column on the right commanded by 
lieutenant general Pulteney, was com- 
poſed of two ſquadrons of the IIth 


columns marched from politions which 
they had occupied on the morning of 
the 19th at break of day, only the firſt 
column under general Abercrombie, 
deſtined to turn the enemy's right on 
the Zuyder Zee, had been put in march 
at fix in the morning of the 18th. The 
objects of the three columns which now 
marched, was that the firſt ſhould drive 
the enemy from the heights of Comper 
Dugne, with ſome villages under them, 
and finally to take poſſeſſion of Bergen, 
the ſecond of theſe columns was to 
force the enemy's poſition at Walmen- 
huyfen and Schoreldom, and to co- 
operate with the column under lieut. 
general de Hermann. The third of 
_ columns was to gain poſſeſſion of 
** Gorſpel, at the head of the 
Lunge Dyke, on the great road lead- 
ing to Alkmaar. 


country in which theſe columns were 
o att, preſented in-every direction the 


28d and 55th regiments, under colone] 


Ruſſians, and major general Manner's | 


conſiſted of the 11th light-dragoons, 


light-dragoons, and major generals 
Dons and Cootes brigades. All theſe | 
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It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
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moſt formidable obſtacles. The enemy 
on their left, occupied high ſand-hills, 
extending from the ſea, in front of 


Petton, to the town of Bergen, which 


gave them great advantage where they 
were entrenched, in three intermediate 
villages. The country over which 
theſe columns, under the lieutenant 
generals Poulteney and Dundas had 
to march for the attack of fortified 


poſts at Worlomonhuyſon, Schoreldom, 
and the Long Dyke; is a plain inter- 


ſected at every three or four hundred 


yards, with broad deep ditches and 


canals, the bridges connecting the only 


* 


two or three roads which led to the 


poſts intended to be attacked, were 


deſtroyed, and felled trees laid acroſs 


the roads at different diſtances. 
Lieutenant general de Herman's 
diviſion, commenced its attack, which 
was conducted with the greateſt judg- 
ment and gallantry, at half 2 
in the morning, and by eight had ſo far 


ſucceeded, as to be in poſſeſſion of 


Bergen. But the principal force of the 
republicans was ſtationed in the woody 
country which ſurrounds it, and the 


Ruſſian battalion puſhed on with an im- 


petuoſity which overlooked the for- 
midable force which they had to con- 
tend with, and broke order they ought 
to have preſerved for the purpoſe of 
keeping the advantages which they 
had gained. In conſequence of this 
neglect, they were obliged to quit 
Bergen after an obſtinate conflict, in 
which the generals de Hermannand, 
and Teherchekoff, were made priſoners, 


the latter of them dangerouſly wound- 


ed. The Ruſſians therefore fell back 
to Schorel, which village they were 
forced to abandon ; but it was im- 
mediately retaken by general Manner's 


brigade, notwithſtanding a very heavy 


fireing of the enemy, and here this 


4C2 brigade 
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brigade was reinforced with two bat- 
talions of Ruſſians, which had co- 
operated with general Dundas in the 
attack of Walmonhuyſen, theſe troops 
were joined by general de Oyley's 
brigade of guards, and the regiment 
under the command of his royal high- 
neſs prince William. The action was 
renewed by theſe troops for a con- 
ſiderable time; but the Ruſſians were 


in entire want of ammunition, and the 


exhauſted ſtate of theſe corps engaged 
in that particular ſtation, obliged them 

to retire, which they did in good order, 
to Petten and the —— Sluys. 

As ſoon as it was ſufficiently light 
that morning, general Dundas with 
his column attacked the village of 
Walmonhuyſen, where the republicans 
were ſtrongly.poſted with cannon; three 
battalions of Ruſſians who formed a ſe- 
parate corps, were deſtined to co-operate 
from Brabbondam, commanded by 

eneral Sedmoratzky, theſe very gal- 
lantly ſtormed a village on their left 
flank, being at the ſame time ſupported 
on their right by the Iſt regiment of 
uards. | | 

The grenadier battalion of guards 
had been previouſly detached tomarch 
upon Seavoureldon, on the left of gen. 
de Hermann's column, as were alſo the 
3d regiment of guards, and 2d bat- 
talion of the 5th regiment, to keep up 
a communication with that diviſion, 
under general Sir James Puiteney. 
The remainder of general Dundas's 
column, after taking poſſeſſion of Wol- 
menhuyſon having been joined by the 
firſt battalion of the 5th regiment, 
marched againſt Schoreldam, which 


lace they maintained under a very 
alled them much, - 


eavy fire, which 
until the troops which had engaged 
on their right had retired at the con- 
cluſion of the action. | * 


7 
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regiment, commanded by colonel Spen- 
cer, took an opportunity which pre- 
ſented itſelf of highly diſtinguiſhing 


which place were made priſoners. 


withdrawing, or the allies from bring- 
ing off, 15000 of their troops _— 


The column under Sir James Pulte. 
ney, Which had proceeded to the 
object of their attack, at the time ap- 
pointed, after overcoming the greateſt 
difficulties, and determined oppoſition, 
carried by ſtorm the principal poſts of 
Ouds, Carſpel, at the head of Lange 
Dyke, and on' this occalion the 40th 


their courage and conduct, for this 
point of the conteſt was ſuſtained by 
the chief force of the battalion, under 
the command of general Daendels, and 
the circumſtances which occurred on 
the right, rendered it impoſſible to 
profit by this brilliant effort, which 
rendered both officers and men con- 
cerned in it, a great degree of credit, 
for military ſkill and proweſs, ſo that 
it was found neceſſary to withdraw 
general Pulteney's column, from the 
poſition which he had taken within a. 
ſhort diſtance from Alkmaar, and the 

ſame circumſtances concurred to. the 
neceſlity of recalling the column under 
general Abercrombie, which had pro- 
ceeded without interruption to take 
poſſeſſion of Hoorne, the gärriſon of 


Therefore the whole of the army re- 
turned to its former poſition, although 
well grounded hopes had been enter. 
tained of ſucceſs, from the reſult of 
three attacks, and firſt encounter of 
the fourth upon. the right ;. however 
ſuch was the conſequence of thele at- 
tacks, that upwards of 300 men and 
60 officers were priſoners, 16 cannon, 
and large quantities 'of ammunition 
were deſtroyed, which the nature of the 
country interſected with deep ditches 
and canals, hindered the enemy fron 


had no ſhare in the action, as there was 
not a ſufficient breadth of ground to 
arrange them. | 

A detachment of ſeamen under capt. 
Home Popham, and captain Godfrey, 
of the navy, rendered. efſential ſervice 
during the conteſt, in the management 
of three gun-boats,. each carrying a 12 
pounder carronade on the canal of 
Alkmaar with conſiderable effect. The 
loſs of the allies in killed, wounded, 
and miſſing, was computed at- 1500- 
men. | 
Theinclemency of the weatheralone, 
prevented the farther operations of the 
allied army, till the 2d of October, 
when the previous arrangements ne- 
ceſſary having been made, a. general: 
attack commenced on the enemy's line 
in the morning of that day, at fix 
o'clock, which continued till. the.ſame 
hour in the evening, when the diſtin- 
guiſhed. valour of Britiſh. and Ruſſian 
troops ſo far prevailed, that the re- 
publicans were entirely defeated ; and. 
they retired in the night from the po- 


Lange Dyke, the Kee Dyke at Bergen, 
and an extenſive range of ſand-hills 
between Bergen and Egmont-op-Zee. 
The points where this well-fought 
battle was principally conteſted, were 
from the ſea-ſhore, in front of Egmont, 
extending along a deſert of ſand-hills, 
to the heights above Bergen, and the 
principal brunt of the action was ſuſ- 
tained by Britiſh columns, commanded 
by that highly diſtinguiſhed general 
dir Ralph Abercrombie, and lieutenant 
general Dundas, whoſe exertions, to- 
gether with thoſe of the troops under 
their command, were ſcarcely ſurpaſſed 

any former inſtance of Britiſh valour. 
On the night of that memorable day, 
the allied army lay upon their arms, 
and the next morning moved forward, 


ſitions which they occupied on the 


| 
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and occupied poſitions at the Lange 
Dyke, Alkmaar, Bergen, Egmont-op- 
Hoof, and Egmont-op-Zee. 

The enemy's force was between 
twenty-five and 30,000 men, of whom 
a very ſmall proportion only were 
Dutch; general Daendels, who com- 
manded the Dutch, was wounded ; the 
French troops had been continually 
reinforced, and yet their loſs muſt have 


been very great, they were command- 


ed by the generals Brune, Vandamme 
and Bontet. 
From ſo long continued an action, 


and the obſtinacy with which it was 


conteſted, this victory was not gain- 
ed without conſiderable loſs of men; 
but.no officer. of rank fell in the battle. 
The Britiſh had. only to regret major 
general Moore, wounded in two-places, 
and the Ruſſians, major general Emme, 
alſo wounded.; but neither of them ſo 
diſabled, as. to deprive the army of 
their ſuceour and abilities. | | 
His royal highneſs field marſhal the- 
Duke of York, was ſerioully occupied 
after the defeat, in making the arrange- 
ments neceſſary for taking a forward 
pofition in front of Bever Wyck and 
Wyck-op-Zeejto which line the enemy 
retreated, and was of opinion, that 
the extent of country opened to the 
allied army by this victory, and in con- 
ſequence under its protection from. 
French tyranny and. rapacity, would 
afford an opportunity to the well-diſ- 
poſed inhabitants.of declaring for the 
Stadtholder, as a proof of which Alk- 
maar had opened: her gates, and re- 
ceived the allied troops, which place 
is of ſuch conſequence, as to be the 
ſeat of aſſembly for the Northern States 
of Holland. A conſiderable number 
of Dutch troops had alſo ranged them- 
ſelves under the prince of. Orange's 


ſtandard. 


Previous 


had began to prepare, having preſſed 
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Previous to this ſucceſs, the naval 


captains Bolton and Boorder, on the 
27th of 1 nk came to anchor 


with the Haughty and Piercer, and 
L'Eſpiegle, fix miles from Lemmer. 
Captain Bolton received from captain 
Boorder every information he* could 
defire, and finding there were 1000 
regulars in the town, deſperately re- 
ſolved to attack it. He gave directi- 
ons to complete the flotilla, which cap- 
tain Boorder, with his uſual judgment, 


two ſchoots, and put on board of each 
two of L'Eſpiegle's fix pounders, 
which, with-two flat-bottomed boats, 
and a launch. from the Ifis, formed a 


reſpectable armament. But being will- 


& ; 


. on board, with the commandant's re-- 


moving toward the canal. 


ing to ſpare the effuſion of blood, eſpe- 
cially of the innocent inhabitants, on 
the 28th, he ſent captain Boorder at 


day-light with a ſummons to deliver up 


the town for the prince of Orange, only 
allowing an hour for ſending away the 
women and children; and on their 


_ refuſal to ſurrender, threatened to bury 
| thoſe who reſiſted in the ruins of the 


town. 
Upon 
weighed and ſtood in ſhore, when about 


nine in the morning he deſcried the 


captain returning, and ſoon after a 
flag of truce came out of the harbour. 
Before captain Boorder arrived, notice 
was taken of the gun- boats which had 
been moored acroſs the harbour, then 
And cap- 
tain Bolton inſtantly diſpatched lieute- 
nant Simpſon with a flag of truce, to 
inform them, that he ſhould conſider 
their remaval, or any other military 
operation, as a breach of the armiſtice; 
and if perſiſted in, he would infallibly 
bombard the town. Before the lieute- 
nant's return, the flag of truce came 


ſending this ſummons, he 
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| queſt for 24 hours time, that the muni. 
cipality might ſend a proper anſwer to 
captain Bolton's demand; who re. 


| turned for anſwer, that, if the prince's 


colours were not hoiſted in half an hour 
from that notice, he would bombard 
the town ; and informed the officer 
who brought the anfwer, that he was 
coming down into a ſituation before it, 
for that very purpoſe. He found, by 
captain Boorder's account, that the 
north part of the pier was conſiderably 
reinforced by ſome 18 pounders, taken 
from the gun-boats, which made 'a 
little alteration in his diſpoſition neceſ- 
ſary ; and he was concerned to find 
his brave able Dutch pilot declare, 
that from the ſoutherly winds the water 
was ſo. low, that the Wolverene could 
not get in. But finding it was a regular 
ouzy flat for two miles, he puſhed her 
through the mud, till- within muſket- 
ſhot of the ſhore : the gun-brigs paſſed. 
a-head of him, within piſtol-fhot of the 
pier, although both them and himſelf 
were aground in a moſt perilous ſitua- 
tion. The enemy, notwithſtanding the 
truce, commenced a heavy firing; but 
as Britiſh ſeamen are never at a loſs, it 
was returned from _ part of the 
ſquadron, and kept up for nearly an 
hour, when the enemy ſhrunk from 
their quarters; the ſoldiers deſerted 
the town, and the Piercer's crew plant- 
ed the Britiſh ſtandard on the pier. The 
ſtrong oppoſition made was leſs to be 
wondered at, as the hoſtile troops were 
moſtly French. 

The commodore was now under” 
ſome concern to get off the grounded 
veſſels; for a gale came on, and freſh- 
ened faſt. But he ſent lieutenant 
Ruddy, of the Speedwell, with a flat 
boat to get off the Pieroer, and lieu- 
tenant Simpſon, of the Iſis, to get off 


the Haughty, confiding to captain 
Boorder 
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Boorder the arrangements on ſhore. 
As the gale freſhened, it was neceſſary 
to preſerve the Woolverene, and with 
ſome difficulty her bow was heaved 


round, when fortunately the wind 
came round to the ſouthward, and by 


ſtarting all the water, ſhe was dragged 
through the mud with a heavy preſs of 
ſail for two miles, ſteering by fails 
alone into 11 feet water, where ſhe lay 
all night in a heavy gale of wind, and 
rode it out, though the ſhip ſtruck re- 

atedly. In the morning, captain 
Bolton obſerved a body of the enemy 
advancing to the town, along the nor- 
thern cauſway, and immediately ſent 
word to captain Boorder, to apprize 
him of the danger ; but ina little time, 
the town was attacked on all ſides, and 
he had the pleaſure of ſoon ſeeing the 
enemy retreat. From the maſt, he per- 
ceived that the town was nearly ſur- 
rounded with water, and judged that 
a few brave men, with a flotilla on the 
canal, could moſt effectually defend it, 
while a well-timed ſuccour to the peo- 
ple would enable the whole province to 
caſt off the French. yoke. 

The Dutch colony of Surinam ſur- 
rendered to his majeſty's forces, under 
lieutenant general Trigge, and admiral 
lord Hugh Seymour. The Britiſh took 
poſſeſſion of Fort New Amſterdam, 
the principal fortreſs there, without 


oppoſition, upon the 21ſt of Auguſt. 


be garriſon. of this fort conſiſted of 


750 men; 500 of them were Walloon | 


gen and the - reſt Dutch troops. 
ey were allowed to march out with 
the honours of war, 
On the 22d, the redoubt called Ley- 
den, and the battery Friderici, the: re- 
doubt and battery Parmerent, and the 
fort Zealandier, with the town of Pa- 
damibe, being the chief ſettlement, 
vere taken poſſeſſion of by the Britiſh. 


Ul 
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From the diſtances of the rivers Mara- 
vina and Saramaca, poſſeſhon could not 
be immediately taken of the ſettlements 
ſituated upon them, but the troops oc- 
cupying them ſubmitted, and agreed 
to hold them for the Britiſh. 

Surinam was the chief ſettlement of 
the Dutch in Guiana, on the continent 
of South America, which part of the 
continent was diſcovered by Columbus 
in the year 1498. The province of 
Guiana was divided by the Dutch, 
Spaniards, French, and Portugueſe, 
into ſeveral ſettlements. It extends 
from the 7th degree of north to the 5th 
of ſouth latitude, being between the 
53d and 60th degrees of longitude, 
the Dutch territory is bounded on the 
welt by Spaniſh ſettlements, and on the 
eaſt by the river Maroni. Within this 


extent, the navigable rivers Pomardon, 


Eſequebo, Demarary, Berbica, Suri- 


. nam, and Meniwida, diſembouge their 


waters into the Atlantic Ocean. The 
land in Dutch Guiana, for near 50 
miles from the ſea, is every where ſo 
flat and low, that during . the periodi- 
cal rains it is covered with water, to 
the height of two feet. This overflow- 
ing, however, produces effects ſimilar 


to that of the Nile in Egypt, and ren- 


dered that extent of land more pro- 


ductive than any other part of the 
ſettlement, ſo that the ſoil for one foot 


in depth is compoſed of rich manure, 
and was tranſported as ſuch to Barba- 


boes; but wood ants, which are here 
very numerous, deſtroyed it in the veſ- 
ſel, and rendered. a repetition of -the 


project of doubtful conſequence. How- 
ever, the ſoil is ſo luxuriant in many 


| 


expecte 


places, as to produce thirty crops of 
rattoon canes ſucceſſively, without re- 
planting, whereas in the Weſt- India 
Illands, more than two crops are never 
Fi This extraordinary fertility 
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the people are under the neceſſity of 
recurring to various expedients for di- 
miniſhing it, which is uſually done by 


planted trees, letting them grow forſome 


years, and then introducing canes, 
which are uſually after this precaution 
too robuſt and luxuriant for making 
ſugar with advantage, and are there- 
fore converted into rum, which is ſold 
to the Americans in exchange for their 
articles of traffic, or ſent to Africa, for 
the purchaſe of Negro ſlaves. The 
under wood neareſt the ſea is low and 
ſmall, conſiſting moſtly of maniſoles, a 
fpecies of the palm tree, with the 
treoli, which protrudes a-leaf of pro- 
digious length, fit for thatching houſes, 
and theſe near currents of water are 


intermixed with large mangroves. The 


inland elevated part of the country 
has large verdant foreſts, affording tim- 
ber of every ſpecies, valuable for 
weight, ſolidity, durableneſs, or orna- 
ment. The heat there is leſs than in 
Barbadoes, which is eſteemed the moſt 
temperate of all the tropical iſlands, 
and the plauters here have no particular 
Galina 

the planters im the Weſt-India iſlands 
are contined ; every part of the year 
being proper for planting and gather- 
ing in produce; ripe and unripe fruits 
with bloſſoms appearing on the trees 
at all times, exhibiting one perpetual 
ſpring throughout revolving years. The 
Dutch ſettlers ſince the ruin of their 
commerce. by. French: fraternization, 
had no vent for their produce, which 
conſtrained them to invite the Britiſh, 
who gained poſſeſſion of this valuable 


ſettlement without reſiſtance. The 


produce whereof in ſtore is ſuppoſed 
capable of ſupplying all Europe for a 
whole year's conſumption, with cotton, 
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is ſomewhat diſadvantageous, ſo that || ſugar, coffee, 


or planting or harveſt, to which 


and other tropical pro. 

duce. | 
Another attempt was made to drive 
the French out of Holland, wherein 
after great ſlaughter on both ſides, the 
allied army of Britiſh and Ruſſians kept 
the field of battle, and puſhed on to 
Alkmaar; but not finding the Dutch 
ſo diſpoſed to riſe in a maſs for the re- 
covery of their liberty, as had been 
repreſented, a truce was concluded with 
the enemy for fix weeks, with a con- 
dition, that the allied forces ſhould be 
withdrawn unmoleſted, and the Helder 
with its fortifications reſtored ; an 
agreement which muſt prevent much 
bloodſhed, and the total ruin of that 


country, as inundations would in courſe 


have beenthe conſequence of any far- 
ther conteſt, where a defending army 
would have the greateſt advantage, as 
plainly appeared in the campaigns be- 
tween the prince of Orange, afterwards 
king William the III. and Lewis the 
XIV. wherein the prince with very 
few forces ruined ſucceſſively two 
mighty French armies. Some politi- 
tians have urged that our national 
honour was concerned, and that a de- 
ſcent on Holland ſhould either have 
been perſiſted in, or not undertaken at 
all ; but we muſt obſerve, that the cap- 
ture of a whole Dutch fleet, which the 
French might have employed againſt 


us, was the firſt fruits of this deſcent ; 


and as this was taken poſſeſſion of in 


the name of his highneſs the Stadthol- 


der, we were in honour bound to make 
ſome efforts for reinſtating him in his 
former ſtation there ; and this attempt 


has drawn into Holland conſiderable 


bodies of French forces, which might 
otherwiſe have marched to ſtrengthen 


their armies in Germany and Italy. 


| Conſidered as a diverſion in mate" 


| importance, having prevented the re- 


publicans from ſtrengthening their ar- 


mies, while the Auſtrians and Ruſſians 
were engaged in reducing Tortona, 
Manheim, &c. 

We ſhall now give an account of the 
armiſtice concluded between his royal 
highneſs the duke of York and general 
Brune. 

Head-quarters, Schagen-Brug, 
Oct. 15, 1799. 
General, 

The late hour at which your letter 
reached me laſt night, prevented my 
ſending fooner to Alkmaar major ge- 
neral Knox, the officer alluded to in 
my letter of yeſterday's date. He is 
entirely in my confidence, and is fully 
authorized to treat and conclude with 
you on the ſubject reſpecting which he 
has received my inſtructions. 

(Signed) 
FREDERICK Duke of York. 

To General Brune, commander in 

chief, &c. 5 
Head-quarters, Schagen-Brug, 
OR. 15, 1799. 

By virtue of the authority, and in 
obedience to hisroyal highneſs the duke 
of Vork, commander in chief of the 
combined Engliſh and Ruſſian army, 
major general Knox will have the ho- 
nour of communicating with general 
Brune, commander in chief of the 
French and Batavian army, and of ſtat- 
ing to him, that in conſequence of the 
difficulties ariſing from the very unfa- 
vourable and unuſual ſtate of the wea- 
ther at this ſeaſon, we have judged it 
expedient to re-occupy the poſition of 
the Zuyp. 

That in this ſituation, with canton- 
ments amply -adequate to the amount 
of our forces, having an uninterrupted 


— 
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of our allies, it has been of the greateſt | 


communication with England, and maſ- 
ters as we are of the Helder, the Texel, 
the Zuyder Zee, and the Ocean, it de- 
pends upon us either to await the pe- 
riod when a fayourable change of wea- 
ther and circumſtances may enable us 
to renew offenſive operations, or 'to 
withdraw our army by degrees and 
without riſk from this country, retain- 
ing poſſeſſion of ſuch detached points 
as might be judged moſt favourable for 
annoying the enemy, or for ſecuring, 
real advantages to ourſelves.. 

In the event of our recurring to this 
laſt-mentioned meaſure, it will become 
our duty to neglect no means which can 


contribute to the preſervation of the 


brave troops entruſted to our care, and 
for this purpoſe, (however diſtrefling, 
or however ruinous to the inhabitants, 
and to the country, the alternative may 
be) we ſhall be compelled to avail our-- 
ſelvesof thoſe dreadfulexpedients which 
it is in our power to adopt. Having 
perfectly at our diſpoſal the Sea Dykes, 
both towards the Ocean and the Zuyder 
Zee, as well as the Interior Dykes, 
we ſhould in that caſe be reduced to 
the terrible neceſſity of inundating the 
whole country of North Holland, and 
of adding to this calamity every de- 
ſtructive evil which muſt neceſſarily re- 
ſult from an attempt to force or inter- 
rupt our retreat. We ſhould, under 
ſuch circumſtances alſo be conſtrained. 
to make uſe of the ample means we 
poſſeſs, of rendering the navigation of 
the Zuyder Zee henceforth impracti- 


cable, by —_— the Mars Diep, 
ie 


and 1 the Nie ve Diep ; works 
upon which ſo many years labour, and 
ſuch immenſe ſums have been ex- 
pended. 

Our ſyſtem of carrying on war, hav- 
ing on all occaſions, been governed by 


and Certain means of keeping up our the moſt liberal principles, neceflit 
27. 4 B. and 


MRI ory ——_— 
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and the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of duty could 


alone induce us to adopt a ſyſtem re- 

gnant to the ſentiment which have 
ever directed the conduct of the Engliſh 
nation. 

From theſe conſiderations, and from 
our 
the Dutch people muſt be actuated by 
ſimilar motives, and equally deſirous to 
prevent an uſeleſs effuſion of blood by 
the amicable arrangement of a point 
which is, perhaps, the object of both 


parties, and from our anxiety, in caſe 


of a different reſult, to ſtand juſtified to 
the whole univerſe, from whatever de- 


ſtruction may in conſequence devolve 


_ this country : we propoſe and 
offer to general Brune, and to the Ba- 
tavian republic, that the Engliſh and 
' Ruſſian troops ſhall evacuate, before 
the end of the month of November 
next, all the coaſts, the iſlands, and the 
interior navigation of Holland, without 
committing any act detrimental to the 
great ſources of its navigation, or. lay- 
ing the country under any inundations. 
For this purpoſe, we propoſe that a 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities ſhall take place 
until the period above ſpecified. That 
during this interval we ſhall remain in 
full poſſeſſion of all the points, andfof 
the whole extent of the countr 
Occupy at this moment, and thafſthe 
line ſhall not, under any preteng#, be 
paſſed by the troops of either, en in 
the event of our chooſing to retire from 
any part of our ont poſition, or of 
our quitting it altogether. 

That during the above mentioned in- 
terval, no interference ſhall be allowed, 
nor any objections be ſtarted, with re- 
ſpect to the conduct of either of the 
parties within the limits of their reſpec- 
tive poſſeſſions; and that all the rights 
of war (every act of hoſtility excepted) 
Mall continue mutually in force. 


— that general Brune and 


— — 


——_— 


| 


— 
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That we will grant to the perſons and 
property of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try occupied by us, every protection 
conſiſtent with diſcipline, in the cir. 


cumſtances under which we are placed, 


and all the advantages which the con- 
duct generally obſerved by Britiſh 
troops entitles them to expett on ſuch 
an occaſion. 

If theſe propoſals accord with the 
wiſhes, and are conformable to the in- 
tentions of general Brune, there can 
be no difficulty whatever in carrying 
them into execution in three days from 
the date hereof. 

By order of his royal highneſs the 
commander in chief. 


(Signed). H. TAY LOR, Secretary. 


_ Head-quarters at Alkmaar, 
Oct. 15, 1799, 


Brune, general in chief, to the duke of 
York, commander in chief of the com- 


bined Engliſh and Ruſſian army. 


General, 


Major general Knox, who was in- 
ſtructed to confer with me on your part, 
upon the ſubject of a note which he has 
delivered, ſigned by your ſecretary, will 
communicate my anſwer contained in 
an explanatory note. | 


(Signed) Citizen BRUNE. 


Head-quarters at Alkmaar, 
OR. 15, 1799. 


The duke of York, commander in 
chief of the Engliſh army, propoſes that 
a ceſſation of hoſtilities ſhall take place, 
in conſequence. of the approach of the 
inclement ſeaſon. He promiſes to 
withdraw. from the Batavian territory, 


between the preſent period and the end 


of November next, the whole army 
under his command; and conſents that 


no damage ſhall be committed, no 
| | | ſluices 
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ſuices opened, or dykes broken up, 
on condition of his retreat not being 
moleſted by the French and Batavian 
my. | 
"Theſe motives would not have been 
brought forward by the duke of York, 
if he had conſidered himſelf poſſeſſed 
of means ſufficient for advancing into 
the country ; for in that caſe, he would 
have had the facility of extending his 
quarters, of procuring ſubſiſtence, and, 
in ſhort, of placing himſelf beyond the 
reach of the inconveniencies ariſing 
from the unfavourable ſeaſon. We 
ought conſequently to look to advan- 
tages in an arrangement, proportionate 
to the inſufficiency of the forces under 
his command. 
The terms propoſed by the duke of 
York contain nothing but what would 
be the neceſſary reſult of a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities. It can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed 
that the duke of York will cauſe the 
dykes to be deſtroyed, the country to 
be inundated, and the villages to be 
burnt, for the mere purpoſe of com- 
— — acts of violence; as ſuch 
conduct would be contrary to the laws 
of war, and muſt draw upon him the 
reprobation of all Europe, and of his 
own nation. It appears therefore evi- 
dent, that the duke of York would 
confine himſelf to ſuch meaſures as 
might be uſeful to his own army, or 
detrimental to ours: but we look upon 
ſuch accidents as inſeparable from a 
ſtate of war. No object of advantage 
to us appears — a6 to reſult from 
the propoſals which have been made. 
vince, however, the ſufferings of hu- 
manity come under the conlideration 
of the duke of York, general Brune is 
ready to meet this honourable feeling, 
and in doing fo, declares that the fol- 
lowing ſtipulations on which he offers 


| vanced poſts at 


to conſent to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities | 
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are ſo obviouſly juſt, that he canno 


* them. | 
The Batavian fleet, which was 
ſurrendered to admiral Mitchell by ad- 
miral Story, ſhall be reſtored to the 
Batavian republic with its ſtores and 
crews. In caſe the duke of York ſhall 
not be veſted with ſufficient powers to 
comply with this article, his royal high- 
neſs ſhall engage to obtain from his 
court an equivalent compenſation. 

II. Fifteen thouſand priſoners of war, 
French and Batavians, detained in Eng- 
land, ſhall be unconditionally releaſed 
and ſent home: the mode of ſelection, 
and the proportion for each country, 
to be ſettled between the governments 
of the two republics. The Batavian 
admiral de Winter ſhall be conſidered 
as exchanged—This article ſhall in no 
degree prejudice or interfere with the 
cartel of exchange at preſent eſtab- 


{| liſhed. 


III. The batteries and fort of the 
Helder ſhall be reſtored in the condi- 
tion in which they were found at the 
period of the invaſion of the Engliſh 
and Ruſſian army, An officer of artil- 
lery ſhall be ſent to the Helder by ge- 
neral Brune to ſee that article 1s com- 
plied with. | 

IV. The army under the command 
of the duke of York ſhall within forty- 
eight hours evacuate the poſition of the 
Zuyp; its advanced poſts ſhall be with- 
drawn to the height of Callants-Oog. 
The French and Batavian army ſhall 
preſerve the politions it occupies at 
preſent, taking up however its ad- 

etten, Crabendam, 
Schagen Brug, and Colhorn. It ſhall 
have merely à vidette at the height of 
Callants-Oog. 

V. The troops compoſing the Eng- 
liſh and Ruſſian army ſhall be embark- 


ed ſucceſſively, and as ſpeedily as poſ- 


4B2 - ble, 
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ſible. All the Britiſh ſhipping ſhall 


1 Texel, and all the Engliſn and 
uſſian troops be withdrawn from the 
ſeas, coaſts, and iſlands of the Batavian 
republic, before the 20th of November 
next, and ſhall not damage the great 
ſources of navigation, or occaſion any 
inundation in the country. 

VI. All ſhips of war or other veſſels, 
having on board reinforcements for the 
combined Engliſh and Ruffian army, 
ſhall put to ſea as ſoon as poſſible, with- 
out landing the ſame. 

VII. To guarantee the execution of 
theſe articles, hoſtages ſhall be given 
by the duke of York, to be ſelected 
amongſt the officers of rank in his 
army. | | 

By order of general Brune. 
(Signed) VEVRY, Secretary. 


_ Head-quarters, Schagen Brug, 
OR. 17, 1799. 

General, | 
I ſend back major general Knox 
with my anſwers to the explanatory 
note which he has delivered to me in 
your name. He is fully authorized to 
conclude on my part upon every point 
which relates to the ſubject of his 


miſſion. 
PERS ba (Signed) 
FREDERICK, Duke of York, 


Commander in chief of the combined 


Engliſh and Ruffian army. 
To general Brune, commander in 
chief, c. 
Head- quarters, at Schagen Brug, 
| Oct. 17, 1799. 
His royal highneſs the duke of Vork, 
propoſed to general Brune, an arrange- 


ment equally to the advantage of both 
parties, originating in his defire to pre- 
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to preſerve this country from the ter. 
"ible effects of an —— as al 
from the deſtrution of the beſt of its 
ports, involving the total ruin of the 
principal channels of its interior navi. 
gation and commerce, 

In anſwer to which general Brune 
obſerves, that he cannot imagine his 
royal highneſs will recur to meaſures 
not leſs revolting to humanity, than re. 
pugnant to the character of the Britiſh 
nation, and to the general feeling of all 
Europe. | 

Deveſtationor deſtruCtion is certainly 
incompatible with the character and 
with the uniform conduct of the Eng- 
liſh nation; and as little do either ac- 
cord with the diſpoſition of his royal 
highneſs the commander in chief; but 
there areduties peremptorily preſcribed 
by the nature of particular ſituations, 
the odium of which muſt fall, not on 
thoſe who execute, but on ſuch as ren- 
der the meaſures neceſſary, by rejecting 
the conditions of a juſt and honourable 
agreement. 

Deeply impreſſed with what is due 
to his country on the one hand, and to 
the claims of humanity on the other; 

erſuaded, likewiſe, that general Brune 
1s equally guided by theſe ſentiments, 
his royal highneſs has taken his pro- 
poſals into conſideration, and conſents 
to abide by the agreement as it ſtands 
in the anſwers annexed to the different 
articles. ä 

Major- general Knox, who is charg- 
ed there with, is authoriſed to fign and 
conclude this agreement, as well as to 
arrange any points of detail which may 

It. 


ariſe out o 


It being the duty of every officer 
commanding his Britannic majeſty 5 
troops to make an exact report of wha 
ever relates to his command, his royal 


vent the-farther effuſion of blood, and || highneſs the duke of York, will of 


courſe 
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courſe lay before the Britiſh govern- 
ment every communication which has 
taken place between his royal highneſs 


and general Brune. 


Articles propoſed in the Explanatory Note 
from General Brune. 


Art. I, The Batavian fleet' which 
was ſurrendered to admiral Mitchell by 
admiral Story, ſhall be reſtored to the 
Batavian republic with its ſtores and 
crews. In caſe the duke of Vork ſhall 


not be veſted with ſufficient power to 


comply with this article, his royal high- 
neſs ſhall engage to obtain from his 
court an equivalent compenſation. 

Anſwer. His royal highneſs will on 
no account treat upon this article, the 
execution of which, it muſt be evident 
to both parties, is impoſſible. 

Art. II. Fifteen thouſand priſoners 
of war, French and Batavians, detain- 
ed in England, ſhall be unconditionally 
releaſed and ſent home. The mode of 
election and the proportion of each 
country, to be ſettled between the go- 
vernments of the two republics. The 
Batavian admiral de Winter ſhall be 
conſidered as exchanged—This article 
ſhall in no degree prejudice or interfere 
with the cartel of exchange at prefent 
eſtabliſhed. | | | 

Anſwer—This demand ſeems to reſt 
upon a ſuppoſed loſs the combined 
army muſt ſuſtain ſhould its embarka- 
tion be reſolved upon. It is by no 
means admitted that ſuch would be 
the reſult ; but as in the event of the 
army's carrying on the campaign dur- 
Ing the winter, the loſs of a certain 


number of men muſt naturally be ex- | 


pected ; his royal highneſs, influenced 
by this confideration, agrees to promiſe 


in the name of the Britiſh government, 


that ive thouſand French and Batavi- 
an priſoners, the proportion of each to 
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be regulated according to the terms of 
the article, ſhajl be unconditionally re- 
leaſed and ſent home. Nothing further 
in this article can be agreed to. 

Art. III. The batteries and fort of 
the Helder ſha!l be reſtored in the con- 
dition in which they were found at the 
period of the invaſion of the Engliſh 
and Ruſſian army. An officer of artil- 
lery ſhall be ſent to the Helder by ge- 
neral Brune to ſee that this article 1s 
complied with. 

Anſwer—The fort and batteries of 
the Helder will be left generally con- 
ſidered, in an improved ſtate. 

None of the Dutch artillery ſhall be 
carried away. 

Art. IV. The army under. the com- 
mand of the duke of York ſhall within 
forty-eight hours evacuate the poſition 
of the Zuyp. Its advanced poſts ſhall 
be withdrawn to the height of Callants- 
Oog. The French and Batavian army 


ſhall preſerve the poſitions it occupies 


at preſent, _— up however its 
advanced poſts at Petten, Crabendam, 
Schagen Brug, and Colhorn, It ſhall 
have merely a Vidette at the height of 
Callants-Oog. 

Anſwer—On no account wil: it be 


conſented that the army ſhall be with- 


drawn from the poſition of the Zuyp, 
until every e requilite to 
render its embarkation eaſy and com- 
plete can be arranged at the Helder. 
It muſt be evident, that it cannot be 
deſirable that any delay ſhould take 
place in this reſpect. No addition 
ſhall be made to the works at the Zuyp, 
and perſons properly authoriſed ſhall 
be admitted from time to time to aſcer- 
tain and report upon this point for the 
ſatisfaction of general Brune; but no 
armed detachment will be permitted to 
approach, or to take poſt, nearer than 
they already are to our poſition, 


It 
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It muſt be further underſtood, that 
on his part, general Brune will not al- 


dow an) approaches or offenſive pre- 


parations to be carried on, and that 


the French and Batavian army ſhall 


remain in the line of advanced poſts 
which it occupies at preſent, which 
ſhall alſo be the line of ſeparation be- 
tween the two armies reſpectively. 
Art. V. The troops compoſing the 
Engliſh and Ruſſian army ſhall be em- 
barked ſucceſſively, and as ſpeedily as 
poſſible. All the Britiſh Chipping ſhall 
quit the Texel, and all the Engliſh 
and Ruſſian troops be withdrawn Sa 
the ſeas, coaſts, and the iſlands of the 


Batavian republic before the 20th of 


November next, and ſhall not damage 
the great ſources of navigation, or oc- 


caſion any inundation in the country. 


Anſwer— The embarkation- of the 


Engliſh and Ruſſian troops will take 


place with all poſſible expedition; and 
at this ſeaſon of the year any unneceſ- 
ſary delay will naturally be avoided as 
much as poſſible: but to prevent any 
difficulty or future diſcuſſion upon this 
point, it is propoſed that the period of 
the ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities ſhall be li- 
mited to the end of the month of No- 
vember next, in order to ſecure ſuf- 
ficient time for the complete evacuation 
of the country, 'which, however, ſhall 
be effected ſooner, if practicable. 
Art. VI. All ſhips of war, or other 


veſſels, having on board reinforcements 


for the combined Engliſh and Ruſſian 
army, ſhall put to ſea as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, without landing the ſame. 
Anſwer— The ſhips of war, or other 
veſſels immediately expected with rein- 
forcements for the combined Engliſh 
and Ruſſian army, or which may here- 
after be ſent, ſhall not land their troops, 
but ſhall put to ſea again as ſoon as 
poſſible. | 


Las 


the fleet, general Brune has already re- 


lower his demand to eight thouſand 


Art. VII. To guarantee the execy. 
tion of theſe clauſes, hoſtages ſhall be 
given by the duke of York, to be {. 
lected among the officers of rank in 
his army. Ls 

Anſwer—Hoſtages ſhall be recipro- 
cally given, to be ſelected among the 
officers of rank of the two armies, to 
guarantee the execution of this agree. 
ment. 


By order of his royal highneſs the 
duke of York. 


(signed) H. TAYLOR, ſecretary. | 
„ Allmaar, Oct. 17, 1799, 


I have ſeen general Brune, and have 
talked over with him fully all the arti- 
cles on which I have received his royal 
highneſs's inſtructions. ' I have found 
the greateſt diſpoſition on the part ot 
ry Brune to enter fairly into the 
ubject. = 

In reſpe& to the eſſential article of 


ceived a letter from the Dutch Direc- 
tory, to make the delivery of it a /ine 
qua non; and 1 much doubt whether 
there is any chance of his being brought 
to give way on this point, at leaſt witi- 
out ſome aſſurance that his royal high- 
neſs would forward the demand to his 
court. | 
In reſpe& to the other very eſſential 
article of the priſoners, after much con- 
verſation, I brought the general to 


men, beyond which he cannot recede. 
Every other point can be amicably 
ſettled. 

I beg his royal highneſs's orders on 
theſe points; and I hope to recelvc 
them by noon to-morrow. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
(Signed) J. KNOX. 
To the honourable colonel Hope, 


adjutant-general, &c. &c. * 
. K, 


Head-quarlers, Schagen 
Brug Oct. 18, 1799. 
His royal highneſs the commander 
in chief, in his inſtructions to you of 
yeſterday's date, having declared that 
every paper or | aro from general 
Brune, and conſequently that relative 
to the whole Dutch fleet, will of courſe 
be regularly tranſmitted to England, can 
give no other anſwer than what you are 

already empowered to make, vix. 
is royal highneſs will on no 
*« account, treat upon this ar- 
« ticle; the execution of which 
« it muſt be evident to both 
E parties is impoſſible.“ 

If general Brune expects any thing 
further to paſs on that ſubject, the 
ſooner the negociation is put an end 
to the better. 

In regard to the number of priſoners, 
if every other point is clearly and im- 
mediately decided upon, his royal high- 


SIR, 


it is unneceſſary to enter further into 
the ſubject; and he directs you to finiſh 
the negociation. 

[ have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


(Signed) ALEX HOPE. 
Deputy-adjutant-general, 


The hon. major-general Knox, Kc. 


Alkmaar, October 18, 1799. 
Three P. M. 


I have received your letter, and have 
the pleaſure to nfotin you, that every 
thing is ſettled to his royal highneſs's 
latisfaction; and in conſequence of 
which general Brune has given imme- 
diate orders-to all his-poſts that hoſtili- 
ties ſhall ceaſe, and that no further 
work of any kind ſhall be carried on : 
He requeſts his royal highneſs will 
e pleaſed to give ſimilar orders with- 
out Joſs of time, as a report has juſt 
cen made that ſome houſes have been 


Ak. 


SIR, 


nels may be induced to relax; if not, 
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ſet on fire on the road leading to He- 


renhuyſen. 
I have the honour to be &c. &c. 


]. KNOX. 
To the hon. . colonel Hope, 
adjutant-general &c. 


N. B. General Brune has ſent off to 
Amſterdam to direct that nothing hoſ- 
tile ſhall be attempted on the part of 
the flotila there fitted out; and he begs 
that ſimilar notice may be ſent to ad- 
miral Mitchell. 

During theſe proceedings in Hol 
land, the Auſtrians and Rutllians were 
engaged in reducing Tortona, Man- 
heim, and other forts ; on which ac- 
count Suwarrow was abſent when ge- 
neral Hotze was flain, and his army 
fell back from Zurich, after a moſt ob- 
ſtinate and bloody conteſt, which con- 
tinued for two ſucceſſive days; for 
the republican general Maſſena having 
gained information that Suwarrow was 
advancing. to join general Hotze at 
Zurich, and not careing to rilk a battle 
where he was preſent, attacked the 
army of general Hotze, who being kil- 
led early, as he was obſerving the 
enemy's poſition, that circumſtance very 
much diſconcerted the operations of 
the allied forces. We ſhall give par- 
ticulars of this affair, as tranſmitted by 
lieut.-colonels Ramſay and H. Clin- 
ton, to lord Grenville, from the head- 
quarters at Schaffhuaſen, dated Sep- 
tembr 30th, 1799. 

The combined operations of the al- 
lied army were intended to take place 
on the 26th and 27th of September, fix 
battalions under general Korſakoff, be- 
ing detached to Uſnach, on the 25th, 
for the purpoſe of increaſing the force 
deſtined to act in that quarter, 

The enemy being doubtleſs apprized 
of this circumſtance, aitacked the Ruſ- 

| | | | ſians 
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ſians on the 25th, at a very early hour 
in the morning, a briſk fire of — 
being heard on the left of the allied 
army, in the neighbourhood of Waleſ- 
hauſen, accompanied by a cannonade 
on their right, appearing to proceed 
from Baden. This attack on the left 
of the allies was intended for the pur- 
poſe merely of diverting their atten- 
tion from the real point which the 
enemy had in view, ard they paſſed 
the Limmat in great force, toward 


| 1 between Zurich and 


aden. | 

By this manœuvre they broke the 
line in that quarter, cutting off from 
the allied army eight battalions, under 
generals Markof and Duras, of which 
were poſted between Weinengen and 
the Rhine, where leaving a corps for 
obſerving or attack ing them; the repub- 
licans aſcended the Limmat, towards 
Zurich. A regiment of dragoons was 
the only force remaining there, in con- 
ſequence of detachments ſent away, 
and troops drawn to the left, and in 
the preſence of this ſmall body, the 
paſſage of the Limmat was effected, 
and the enemy advancing, arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Zurich, before they 
met with any conſiderable reſiſtance. 

The plain in front of Zurich, be- 
tween Limmat and the heights, which 


running paralel to that river, form a 


continuation of the Albis, to the north- 


weſt, was occupied by a line of repub- 


lican cavalry and infantry. Theſe, 


with a numerous train of artillery, at- 


tacked with great vigour the allies in 
front of a and prevented their de- 
taching to the right, on which the chief 
efforts of the enemy were directed. 
At a late hour in the forenoon, ſome 
reinforcements arrived on the Zurich 
fide of the Limmat, but the enemy 
were maſters. of ſome principal heights 


—_— 


_—_— 


— —  _— 
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rendered it impoſſible for the 


— — — m—ͤ— 
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which commanded the town, and not- 
withſtanding the bravery of the Rut. 
fans in repeated charges, the ſuperi. 
ority of the Frenchin force and poſition, 


5 m to re. 
gain what had been loſt, ſo that at 


ſun-ſet the French were maſters of 
Zurich-Berg, and nearly had ſurround. 


ed the town, although their attack 


upon the poſition of general Hotze 
was determined in favour of the Auſ. 


trians; but general Hotze was unfor- 


tunately killed at the commencement 
of the action, and general Petraſch, 
who ſucceeded to the command, was 
reſolved in conſequence of the loſs to 
avoid an attack which he expected the 
next morning, and retreated in the 
night from Uſcach. 

The fituation of the Ruſſians was 
thus rendered very critical, and it be- 
came abſolutely neceſſary to abandon 
Zurich and its neighbourhood without 
delay. The retreat took place on the 
26th in the morning, and the whole ar- 
rived that night in the environs of 
Egliſan and Schafthauſen, experienc- 
ing no loſs of conſequence on their 
march; but upon the whole, the allies 
had- to regret a loſs of between two 
and three thouſand men killed, wound- 
ed, or miſſing, and ten cannon taken, 
with ſome baggage, nearly an equal 
number of cannon were taken by 
the Ruſſians, but the want of horſes 
prevented them either from _— 
away their own, or bringing off thoſe 
which they had taken. During theſe 
tranſactions Marſhal Suwarrow had 
taken poſſeſſion of Saint Gothard, and 
was advancing towards Altdorf and 
Schweitz, having marched in five days 
time 116 Engliſh miles, his intention 
was to have recovered, by this means, 
three days loſt by a falſe alarm for the 
ſafety of Tortona ; but an aſemblage 


* 


of mules not being compleated accord- 
ine to order, the carriages could not 


-oceed farther in the mountains, and 


obliged him to halt. 

The French had greatly exaggerated 
their ſucceſs ; but by fome accounts 
from Switzerland of a date ſubſequent 
to theirs, it ſeems there was nothing 
much to boaſt of, as the battles of two 


days continuance near Zurich, were 


dreadfully obſtinate and ſanguinary; 


the loſs of the French being eſtimated 


at 8,000, and ſome accounts make it 
10,000 men. In this conteſt, the ob- 
ject of Maſſena's ambition was to gain 
poſſeſſion of Zurich by any ſacrifice, 
as he had evacuated it for fear of the 
Archduke's taking it by ſtorm ſome 
months before. The chief force of the 
French augmented by ſome conſcripts 
which they are prodigal of expoſing to 
ſaughter, on their firſt attacks, occupy- 
ed a poſition which was judged by all 
military men impoſſible- to force in 
front with any proſpect of ſucceſs, at 
the ſame time the Auſtrian army was 


much weakened, by the Archduke, he 


Crawing many of them to the Rhine, 


and that reduction had not been made 
good by an equal number of Ruſſian 


we . 
be troops commanded. by the 
Archduke had been removed from 


Bruſchal to Radſtadt, on the 29th. of 


September, whither his army haſtened 


by forced marches. The cavalry not 


being allowed to enjoy night quarters, 
ſo that by the ſpeedy march of this 
army on one ſide, and that of. Suwar- 


dow on the other, it was probable. that 


NMaſſena might be brought to repent 


nis moſt dear bought ſucceſs in attack- 


ng the centre of the combined armies. 


nd indeed later accounts from Swit- 
zerland ſtated, that the republicans, 
n qplequence of this victory, ad- 
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of Conſtance, but were driven from 
it with great ſlaughter the ſame even- 


ing by the Imperialiſts, which is a prof 


that the defeat experienced by the 


Ruſſians, far from being ſuch as ſtated 


by the French, left them in a condition 
to continue as an army unbroken on the 


left bank of the Rhine, and defend 


their ground foot by foot, and they 
would be able to do it with more faci- 
lity when the Archdukearrived with his 
army at Schafthauſen with 25,000 men, 
and the army of Conde. conſiſting of 


about 6,000 at Stockach. Theſe forces 


joined to the Bavarians, and the corps 
under general Korſakou would be ſuf- 
ficient to ſecure that quarter of Ger- 
many from any alarm. - . _ 

On the frontiers of Italy,-the repub- 
licans have been again beaten, for ge- 


' neral Melasreceiving accounts that they 


were aſſembling conſiderable forces in 
the valley of Stura, detached general 
Gotteſhaim with ſeven battalions of in- 
fantry, and a regiment of dragoons, to 
the entrance of that valley, theſe took 


a proper poſition . between Foſſano and 
Savigliano, to obſerve from thence 


every hoſtile movement, and the enemy 
made an attack upon that generals 
chain of advanced poſts, particularly 
on his left wing, but he made a good 
uſe of the knowledge which he had 
acquired of the ground, and his ex- 
perience as-an able commander of ad- 
vanced poſts, ſo that the republicans 
could not obtain poſſeſſion either of 
Foſſano or Savigliano, In the mean 
time, the enemy. received conſiderable 
reinforcements, andamounted to 15,000 
in that quarter only. This addition to 
their force, and his en that 
the ground was interſected with hedges, 
in which caſe he might be ſurrounded 


with ſuperior numbers, determined ge- 
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neral Gotteſheim to draw off nearer to 
the army. He therefore quitted Sa- 
vigliano the ſame evening, and Foſfano 
about midnight. Under theſe circum- 
" ſtances, the army had arrived near 
Braa on the 16th of September; and 
although there was not much reaſon to 
expect an attack from the republicans, 
while it was in that poſition, yet their 
aſſembling in the valley of Stura, and 
the probability of their being joined by 
the troops at Pignarol, and thoſe ad- 
vancing from the Genoeſe againſt Pied- 
mont, it attracted the notice of general 
Melas, who reſolved, before they could 
execute their intended plans, to attack 
them in that ſituation with their force, 
which advanced too far. For this pur- 
poſe, a ſufficient detachment from the 
army marched in two columns, one of 
which proceeded on the high road to 
Savigliano, and the other againſt Foſ- 
ſano. The firſt column was commanded 
by general Melas, and the other by 


general Kray. Theſe columns were 


— in motion at eleven in the forenoon, 
ut did not arrive at the place of their 
deſtination until five in the evening, 


when they immediately attacked the 


enemy. The regiments of Furſten- 
bourgh and Stuard led the attack, and 
did every thing which could be ex- 
peed from brave and undaunted 


W * | 

he enemy's deferice was-ably con- 
ducted, and they were not put into 
diſorder, until major Broſch was charg- 
ed by the general of cavalry to attack 


them in flank with a battalion of Stu- 


ard and a detachment of Lobkowitz 
oons, when they were thrown into 


dra 
eonfufion, and fled towards the Moira, 


leaving behind two pieces of cannon ; 


but their left wing ſtill making ſome 
reſiſtance, the battalion of Schaſſipate 
grenadiers was ordered to advance on 


| 


„ 
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them by beat of drum, not firin | , 
That battalion pun&ually pot | 
its orders, the republicans were beater 


in every point, and compelled to te. 


treat, when the poſt at Savigliano was 
retaken, but night prevented a purſuit 
General Kray had alſo been ſucceſsful 
in his attack upon the enemy, who 
quitted Foffano in the night, which poſt 
was occupied in the morning by Impe- 
rial troops. The enemy's loſs was 
1000 killed or wounded, and 900 pri- 
ſoners : more would have been taken, 


but night covered their retreat. The 


Allies loſs was -92 killed, and 328 
wounded, with 63 miſſing. 

About the ſame time, the republic- 
ans advanced in a confiderable column 
from Pignerol, againſt a ſmall corps at 
Airaſco, conſiſting of the 7th regiment 
of huſſars, and ſome infantry. The 
French proceeded to Scalanga, after 
they had driven theſe troops from their 
poſt. The enemy proceeded toward 
Scalanga, and formed their front near - 
the high road. Colonel Scanroth, who 
commanded the huſſars, and had charge 
of the poſt, ſuffered them to advance 
within cannon ſhot, and then directed 
a moſt deſtructive fire upon them from 
fix pieces of artillery, and at the ſame 
time attacked their left wing and rear 
ſo ſucceſsfully with his huſſars, that 
they were driven back. The'aQtion 
continued till night, when the colonel 
was enabled to re-occupy his former 

ſt. 5 
Pe This expedition, in which the enemy 


loſt near 400 men, is ſaid to have been 


directed by general Championet in per- 
ſon. General Salm alſo defeated the 
French near Pignorol, and took 300 


priſoners. The 1 bee were then 
driven into Cani 


rom every quarter, 
and a regular ſiege of that place com 


menced. Towards the end of Sep- 
tember, 


eapolitan army took Bieti, in the Ec- 
clefiaſtical ſtate. It was carried by 
form ; and the garriſon part cut to 
pieces, and part made 4 That 
army then marched for Rome, with 
intent to join general Frolich, who was 
adrancing from Tuſcany with a conſi- 
derable body of Auſtrians, Ruſſians, 
and inſurgents. On the 13th of Sep- 


were at Chiavara, only 15 miles from 
Genoa ; and on the 9th of the ſame 
month, a ſhip, in which ſeveral of the 
Roman Jacobins endeavoured to eſcape 


ſent to the bottom of the ſea by two 
Britiſh frigates ; upon which another 
veſſel, on board of which were the 


heavy artillery had been ſuddenly con- 
veyed by water to be employed againſt 
Ancona, The Bochetta and Genoa 
ere ſtill poſſeſſed by the republicans on 
the 15th ; but travellers reported that 
they were conveying their heavy artil- 
lery from Genoa to Nice. The Nea- 
litan army, in conjunction with the 
ntiſh ſhipping, blockaded Rome, 
Which the republicans agreed to quit, 
together with Civita Vecchia, before 
an actual fiege commenced. Garnieo 
commanded the republicans, who were 
allowed the honours of war in march- 
ng out; but agreed by articles not to 
ſerve, and the Britiſh took poſſeſſion of 
Civita Vecchia, the moſt noted fea-port 
in thoſe parts, N 
Civita Vecchia, Oct. 5, 1799. 

| Sir, l | 

lam to requeſt you will inform their 
tordſhips, that I took poſſeſſion of Ci- 


"ta Vecchia, Corneto, and Tolfa, on 
29th and 30th ultimo, with 200 


tember, after a ſiege of eight days, the 


tember, general Klenau's head-quarters 


from Civita Vecchia, was purſued and 


Frenchified Romans, returned. All the | 
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marines and ſeamen of the Culloden 
and Minotaur, and have already em 
barked and ſent off near 3000.of the 
enemy; I now wait for tranſports to 
get off the remainder, which I ſuppoſe 
are about 2000 more. iſ 
General Bouchard takes poſſeſſion of 
Rome at the ſame time by the ſame 
treaty ; all public property to be re- 
ſtored : their lordſhips may rely on 
every exertion on my part to put the 
capitulation in full force, and I truſt ! 
ſhall ſucceed. | 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Evan Nepean, Ejq. 
Civita Vecchia, Oct. 5, 1799. 
Sir, 
In obedience to orders from lord 
Nelſon, I have the honour to fend you, 
for their lordſhips information, a copy 
of the articles of capitulation”I have 
made with the French general Garnier, 
to clear the Roman ſtate. As I knew 
the French had all the valuables of the 
Roman ſtate packed up ready for em- 
barking, and the coaſt at Civita Vec- 
chia forming a deep bay, with hard 
W. S. W. gales and heavy ſea, which 
prevented the blockade from being ſo 
cloſe as was neceſſary to prevent the 
enemy from carrying off thoſe truly 
valuable articles, I therefore thought it 
beſt to grant the liberal terms I have, 
to get them out of this country, where 
_ have committed every exceſs poſ- 
ble. | 
I truſt what I have done may meet 
their lordſhips approbation. Ie 
I beg you to repreſent to their lord- 
ſhips, that I received every afhſtance 
from captain Louis, who went to 


* 


* 


Rome and arranged the evacuation, 


and taking poſſeſſion of that place, 
4C2 
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lity and exertion, and much to my ſa- 
FW 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
25 T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Evan Nepean, Hi. 9155 


Articles propoſed for the Convention be- 
- tween the General of Diviſion Garner, 
Commander in Chief. of the French 
troops, and thoſe of Italy und other 
Allies now in the Roman Republic in 
@ State of Siege; and Commodore 
. Trowbridge, commanding his Britan- 
nic Majeſty's Squadron, lying off 
Civita Vecchia, on the part of Great- 
Britain and its Allies, 


Art. I. Conſidering that neither the 
French troops, nor the troops of their 
allies at Rome, Civita Vecchia, and 


poſts within the juriſdiftion of thoſe | 


places, have been regularly beſieged 
by the troops of his Sicilian majeſty or 
thoſe of his allies, his ſaid majeſty con- 
ſents that the troops of France and the 


Italian or. Poloneſe troops ſerving with 
them, as alſo all perfons attached or 
belonging to thoſe forces, together with 


their wives and children, ſhall quit the 
Roman territory, in order to be ſent 
to France, and to the ports of Villa 


Franca or, Antibes, on board veſſels to 


be provided for that. purpoſe by the 
commanding officer of the Britiſh 
forces ; it 1s, however, to be under- 
ftood, that the - officers, troops, and 
other perſons to be ſo embarked, ſhall 


be properly victualled by the Engliſh 


government, during the whole of their 
voyage, and that the, expence attend- 
ing fuch victualling ſhall hereafter be 


accounted for by the French Republic. 
Anſwer.—Conſidering that Civita 


Vecchia, Corneto, Tolfa, and all the 
Roman State, under the command of 
general Garnier, has not been regu- 


| 


* 


lours flying, a lighted match, and two 
appurtenances; and be alſo lowed 


to carry away their fire-locks, bayonets, 
ſide-arms, and cartouch boxes, toge- 


priſoners of war. 
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with general Bouchard, with great abi- | larly beſieged, but blockaded, I will 


grant to the troops of the reſpeRiye 


|| garrifons to march out of the places 


with all the honours of war, to haye 
their muſquets, ſwords, and bayonets, 
and not to be, conſidered as priſoners of 
war on their being ſent to France or 
Corfica, as may. be moſt convenient, 
The French general ſhall be allowed to 
take from the public ſtores at Rome, 
3 for the march to Civita 

ecchia. | | 

Proper proviſions ſhall be put on 


board for the voyage, to be paid for by 
the government of France hereafter, 
Art. II. The troops above-mention- 


ed ſhall aſſemble at Civita Vecchia 
within eight days after the acceptance 
of the preſent convention, and remain 


there under their own guard, with the 


honours of war, until the arrival or 
junction of the tranſports in which 
they are to be embarked ; and when 
the number of veſſels neceſſary for 
that purpoſe ſhall be aſſembled, the 
ſaid troops ſhall file off and embark 
accordingly, with drums beating, co- 


field pieces, or howitzers, with the 


ther with all the effects belonging to 
each individual of the ſaid troops, W 
ſhall moreover not be conſidered as 


Anſwer.— The tranſports are ready 
—St. Angelo and its dependencies 
under general Garnier's orders on the 


other ſide Tolfa, to be delivered to the 


regular troops under Marſhal Bouchard. 


The French garriſon ſhall march out 
with the honours of war, drums beat- 
ing, colours flying, in forty-eight hours 


after the capitulation is ſigned; but no 


field pieces or howitzers allowed; only 
1 muſkets, 


muſkets, bayonets, ſwords, and tar- 
touch boxes, and not to be conſidered 
as priſoners of war. . 

Art. III. Twenty-four hours after 
the preſent convention ſhall have been 
ſigned and accepted, a detachment of 
four hundred men ſhall land from his 
Britannic majeſty's ſhips ; one hunderd 
of whom to be ſtationed at Civita 
Vecchia, and afterwards to occupy the 
horn-works at the Roman gate, con- 
jointly with a like number of French 


troops; the remaining three hundred 


to march to Rome, accompanied by a 
French detachment ; and on their ar- 
rival at that cs to be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Cavallegiere, and the 
hoſpitals; at which two places an 
equal number of French troops ſhall be 
ſtationed, until the complete evacution 
of Rome. . | 
Anſwer.--Civita Vecchia and Corne 
to be put in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh 
troops as ſoon as poſſible after the 
figning theſe articles as a courier can 
come 5 Rome; and the garriſon to 
be embarked and ſent to France. 
General Bouchard will have direc- 


tions to give a ſufficient guard of re- 
| gular troops to eſcort the garriſons of 


ome and its dependencies. 

Art. IV. The fick belonging to the 
French and their allies, not in a con- 
dition to be removed, ſhall be allowed 
to remain at Rome and Civita Vec- 
chia, and be conſidered as under the 
immediate protection of his Britannic 
majeſty and his allies, ſubject, how- 
ever, to the domeſtic ſuperintendance 
of a French commiſſary, and be treat- 
ed and taken care of as heretofore, by 
their uſual medical attendants, 8c. 
who ſhall be permitted to continue 


with them at the two places above- 
_—C. 
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Whatever expence may attend the | 
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victualling of the ſaid ſick, ſhall be 
reimburſed to the proper perſons by 
the French republic ; and on the re- 
covery of the fick they ſhall be con- 


veyed by fea to the neareſt port of 


France, together with the medical and 
other perſons who may have attended 
them in the hoſpitals, and whoſe pre- 
ſence at Rome or Civita Vecchia may 
be no longer neceſſary, after the whole 
of the fel ſhall be recovered. 
 Anſwer.—The ſick belonging to the 
French garriſons ſhall be aſſiſted by 
their proper ſurgeons at the expence of 
the French republic, and ſhall be ſent 
to France when they are well.. | 
Art. V. With a view to the due 
execution of the preceding article, an 
aſſiſtant ſhall be appointed to the com- 
miſſary of war at Rome for the purpoſe 
of enforcing the French regulations ini 
the different hoſpitals, and ſeeing that 
the ſick are treated according thereto; 
and he ſhall correſpond, as far as re- 
lates to theſe particulars, with the com- 
manding officer of the Engliſh troops, . 
and their allies, who may happen to 
be at Rome or Civita Vecchia. The 
French general ſhallnominate an officer - 
to take charge of the depot which 
may be formed at Civita Vecchia for 
the convaleſcents, according as they 
ſhall be diſcharged from the hoſpitals. 
Anſwer.— The general may leave 


ſuch aſſiſtants for the ſick as he may 


think neceſſary. 5 

Art. VI. The French troops and 
their allies leaving Rome for Civita 
Vecchia ſhall be provided with the ne- 
ceſſary conveyances for their baggage, 
as alſo with a ſufficient number. of 
boats for the removal of the fick, who 
may be judged by. the medical people 
to be in a condition to be ſent to the 
laſt-mentioned place. The like means 


of conveyance. for the ſeveral public 


accomptants, , 
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accomptants, whether of the troops or 


civil adminiſtrations, ſuch as civil com- 


miſſion, national treaſury, civil and mi- 
litary appointments, &c. ſhall be alſo 
provided by the officer commanding 
the Engliſh troops, and their allies, 
who ſhall have entered the city of Rome 
in conformity to the third article of this 
convention; and he the ſaid command- 
ing officer, will have regard to the re- 
quiſitions which ſhall be made to him 
by the commiſſary of war entruſted with 
the chief management of this ſervice 
relating to the diviſion of the French 
army. 

Anſwer. — General Bouchard will 
furniſh carts, boats, &c. for the ac- 
commodation of the French garriſon 
of St. Angelo and its dependencies, 


and the baggage that may belong to 


it. Efpecial care ſhall be taken to 
convey ſuch fick and wounded ſoldiers 
as may be in a ſtate to be removed to 
Civita Vecchia. In caſe waggons, &c. 
cannot be procured immediately, they 
ſhall be ſent by the firſt opportunity to 
France. 

Art. VII. The French troops and their 
allies ſhall proceed to Civita Vecchia in 
the courſe of two days, according to 
Rated marches ; they ſhall ſet out on 
the firſt day for Monteroni, and on the 
ſecond proceed to their deſtination : 
they ſhall be ſupplied from the ſtore 
Houſes at Rome with the ſupplies ne- 
ceſſary for their ſubſiſtence during their 


march, and the officer commanding the- 


Engliſh troops, and their allies, ſhall 
rovide the means of conveying thoſe 
upplies. 5 118 

Anſwer.—Anſwered before. 

Art. VIII. All private property, 

whether movable or otherwiſe, belong- 

ing to the French or their allies in the 


Roman territory, ſhall be reſpected, | remainder of this article inadmiſh 


— 
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and remain at the diſpoſal of themſelyes 
or their agen. | 

Anſwer. —Private property never 
moleſted. - | | 

Art. IX. All deſcriptions of pro- 

perty, as well as objects of art, belong. 
ing to the French republic, throughout 
the whole extent of the Roman re- 
public, ſhall be alſo. reſpected; and 
the French nation have liberty to leave 
one or more perſons at Rome for the 
purpoſe of arranging and preſerving 
the ſeveral articles until the French 
government ſhall take ſuch meaſures re- 
lative to this matter as may appear moſt 
conſiſtent with the national intereſts. 

Anſwer.---Public property was never 
before demanded in the long courſe of 
ſervice I have ſeen ; of courſe, wholly 
inadmiſhble—Public property muſt be 
given WP; £ 

Art. X. The cavalry corps belong- 
ing to the French and their allies ſhall 
be allowed to return to France by land, 


” 
: 


taking their horſes with them, as alſo 


their arms and baggage ; they ſhall 
be eſcorted by a detachment of fifty 
mounted- Auſtrian troops, or their al- 
lies, as far as the advanced poſts of 
the neareſt French army. All French 
officers, or the officers of the allies of 
France, who ſhall be deſirous of fol- 
lowing the above-mentioned cavalry 
corps, with their horſes, ſervants, car- 
riages, and baggage, ſhall be at liberty 
to do ſo, and the neceſſary lodgings, 
proviſions, and forage for this little 
column during its journey be provided 
by means of the interpoſition and good 
offices of commodore Trowbridge, with 
the perſons in authority belonging to 
thoſe governments, through whole ter- 
ritories the troops may paſs. 
Anſwer.--Cavalry horſes, being pub- 


ſicproperty, muſt be delivered Ig 


Art. — 


Art. XI.—An officer of artillery ſhall 
be appointed by each party to draw up 
a report of the ordnance and other mi- 
litary ſtores and ammunition remaining 
in the garriſons of the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, Civita Vecchia, Corneto, and 
the ſurrounding towers; and an officer 
of experience ſhall alſo be appointed 
on each ſide to make a report as to the 
actual ſtate of the above fortreſſes with 
a. view to their ſurrender, and likewiſe 
that of the plans and charts in their 
dependency. 

Anſwer. —Agreed. 

Art. XII. Such citizens of Rome 
and other perſons as ſhall now form, 
or may hereafter or have heretofore 


formed a * of the conſtituted au- 


thorities of the Roman republic; and 
thoſe alſo who ſhall have ſerved the 
republican cauſe, by their patriotic 
works, or taken up arms for that pur- 
poſe, ſhall be at liberty to depart with 
the French troops, and on the ſame 
terms as they do, or remain in the Ro- 
man territory, free from all kind of 
moleſtation, on account of their poli- 


tical opinions or avocations, during the 


time they ſhall have exerciſed either 
their civil or military functions. 
Anſwer.—As long as the Romans 
conduct themſelves with propriety, and 
are obedient to the laws, they will not 
be moleſted. Such Romans as chuſe 
to embark with the garrifons, have my 


full leave; taking with them their 


private property. _ 

Art, XIII. Commodore Trowbridge, 
on the part of his Britannic majeſty 
and his allies, engages on the good 
faith of the Engliſh, that no individu- 
als within the Roman territory {hall be 
incommoded or perſecuted on account 
of their opinions ; that their perſons 
and property ſhall be alike reſpected; 
and that they ſhall moreover be at all 


— 
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times allowed the neceſſary paſsports 
to enable them to leave the Roman 


territory, with entire liberty to make 
ſuch transfer or diſpoſition. of their 
ou as they may think fit. 
Anſwer. - Anſwered before. 

Art. XIV. Any neutral veſſels which 
may be in the port of Civita Vecchia, 
ſhall be allowed to be employed as 
tranſports for the. conveyance of the 
troops, and be afterwards permitted 
to return to their former employments; 
and veſſels belonging to the republic 
of France and Rome, which may alſo 
be at the port above-mentioned, ſhall 
be employed in like manner, and not 
held ſubjeC to confiſcation as prizes. 

Anſwer. Proper tranſports are pro- 
vided. 

Art. XV. Two covered veſſels (that 
is veſſels not ſubje& to examination) 
ſhall be allowed, and choſen from 
among thoſe above-mentioned, belong- 
ing to the French and Roman republics. 

Anſwer,—Inadmitlible. | 

Art. XVI. The ſtorehouſes of Civita 
Vecchia ſhall remain in the poſſeſſion 
of the French, until the troops ſhall be 
on the point of embarking ; and the 
French general allowed to take there- 


from the ſupplies neceſſary for the di- 


vifion, paſſing his word that he will 


not ſuffer any waſte, nor permit more 


to be taken away than the army may 
require. 

Anſwer.—As long as the garriſon 
remains, the ſtore-houſes may be kept, 
but no more of any ſpecies of provi- 
hons to be ifſued than the uſual allow- 
ance. * 
Art. XVII. The French ambaſſador 
to the Roman republic ſhall enjoy in 
the moſt ample manner the privileges 
attaching to his character, according to 
the rights of nations, and be at liberty 


to leaye Rome, and return to France 
either 


r 


papers. 


4 


- Engliſh ſhip 


which in any 
the Roman State. 


ei ther by land or water, taking with 
him whatever number of carriages he 
may judge neceſſary for his own per- 
ſonal accommodation, and the con- 
venience of the perſons attached to the 


embaſſy, as well as for the conveyance 


of their effects and the diplomatic 


a conveyance by ſea, he ſhall, together 


with his effects and thoſe of the per- 
ſons in his ſuite, and the archives of 


the embaſſy, be conveyed on board an 
to ſome of the- ports of 
Villa Franca, Antibes, or Toulon. In 
this article are underſtood to be com- 
ee the ſecretary of embaſſy, 
the ſecretaries, and other perſons at- 
tached to the embaſſy, and people com- 

ſing the ſuite of the ambaſſador. 

he members of the civil commiſſion 


from the French republic reſiding at 


Rome; their agents, and perſons at- 


tached to ſuch commiſſion, ſhall alſo be 
_ underſtood as coming within the de- 
ſcrption of perſons comprehended in 


this article ;andthey (the ſaid members) 


mall be at liberty to take away with 
them the papers appertaining to their 


commiſſion,” together with their own 


perſonal effects, and thoſe of other per- 
ſons belonging to the ſaid commiſſion. 
Anſwer.—A proper Engliſh veſle] - 


is ready for the reception of the ambaſ- 


ſador and his ſuite, to carry him to 


France, with his baggage. 


Public papers belonging to the Ro- 


man State to be delivered to general 


Bouchard. | 


No public papers to be taken away 
ape are belonging to 


The agents to de ſent to France by ſea. 
Art. LVIII. The town of Ancona, 


5 being under a ſeparate command, ſhall 


not be underſtood as comprehended in 
the preſent convention. 


* 


Should the ambaſſador prefer 
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Anſwer.— The places to be given 
up are underſtood to be thoſe under 
the command of general Garnier; An. 
cona is excepted. - _ fon 
Art. XIX. The articles of the pre- 
ſent convention ſhall not be conſtrued 
as affecting or tending in any reſpe& 
to prejudice the ſovereign right or in- 
dependence of the Roman republic. 

Anſwer. Not underſtood. 

Art. XX. In caſe of any difficulty 
ariſing with reſpect to the interpreta- 
tion of the articles of this convention, 
ſuch articles ſhall be explained in fa- 
your of the French and their allies. 

Anſwer.—Agreed. ' 

Done and concluded at a council of 
war the 10th Vendemaire, eighth year 
of the French republic, one and in- 
diviſible. FREY? 

(Signed) T. TROWBRIDGE, 
(Signed) P. GARNIER. 


The foregoing treaty was made, con- 
cluded, and agreed-upon between 
us, the above ſigned, in order to 
its having full and entire effect, 

| according to the anſwers of com- 


_—_— 


* 


modore Trowbridge, placed under 
the reſpective articles propoſed by 


general Garnier. 


- On board the Culloden, the 5th 
Vendemaire, eighth year of the 
republic—27th Sept. 1799. 
(Signed) P. GARNIER. 
(Signed) T. TROWBRIDGE. 


Additional Articles to the Convention 
made between the General Diviſon 
Garnier, Commander in the Roman 
Republic in a State of Siege, and 
Commodore Trowbridge, Commander 
' of his Britannic Majeſty's Forces be. 
fore Civita Vecchia. | 
Art. I. His Britannic Majeſty's troops 
ſhall take poſſeſſion of the fort and 


town 
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town of Cevita Vecchia, the 7th Ven- 
demaire (29th September) in the after- 
noon. The French troops of the gar- 
riſon will remain in the barracks, as it 
will be mentioned hereafter ; they will 
be allowed at the gate of the barracks 
z guard of honour of their own nation. 

The Britiſh oops ſhall take poſſeſ- 
ſon of Corneto- the 8th Vendemaire 
(30th September) in the morning ; the 
French troops at Corneto will be at 
Civita Vecchia the ſame day, to be 
placed-in the barracks as above. His 
Sicilian majeſty's troops ſhall take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Rome and Fort St. Angelo 
the 8th Vendemaire (30th September) 
two hours after midnight, in a ſufficient 
number, and ſhall be placed according 
to the diſpolitions that may be propoſed 
by general Garnier to general Bou- 
chard, ſoas to afſure the tranquility of 
the town, and protect the evacuation of 
the French. The French ſhall begin 
to evacuate Rome the 8th Vendemaire 
(30th September) a ſecond column ſhall 
march out the next day, and the third, 
which will be the laſt, ſhall ſet out the 
day after. 

They ſhall alſo repair to Monteroni 
the day of their departure, and the day 
ſucceeding they will arrive at Civita 

ecchia. 

They will take with them in the 
route two field pieces and one howitzer, 
which they will deliver to the Britiſh 
commodore as ſoon as they arrive at 
Civita Vecchia. 

Agreed. | 

Art. II. General Garnier, or for him 


the French commandant of the city of 


Rome, agreeably with general Bou- 
chard, ſhall continue to give the French 
and the Romans, at the ſuit of the 
amy, public orders to regulate their 
evacuation, until the departure of the 
2 column. 13 


— 


— — 


— 
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Agreed. 
Art. III. The 9th Vendemaire (or 
the 1ſt of Oct.) the French troops in 


the barracks of Civita Vecchia ſhall be 


ſo embarked, that their barracks may 
be occupied by the firſt column coming 
from Rome, arriving the ſame evenin 
at Civita Vecchia. This column ſhall 
be embarked the next day to give room 
in the evening to the ſecond column. 
This ſhall embark the 12th Vendemaire 
(4th October) to make way for the third 
column, which ſhall embark the day 
after their arrival. 

The ſick ſhall be embarked the laſt ; 
and the moſt commodious veſſels ſhall 
be kept for them. 

Agreed. | 


On board the Culloden, the 5th Ven- 
demaire and eighth republic, (or 
27th September, 1799.) 


(Signed) T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We ſhall now give an account of 
ſome captures by ſea, during theſe 
tranſactions by land. Captain Mac- 
namara, in his majeſty's ſhip the Cer- 
berus, towards the latter end of Sep- 
tember 1799, took the French letter 
of marque Le Exchange, pierced for 
14, but carrying only 10 guns, and 4@ 
men, ſix days out from Bourdeaux, 
with a cargo of bale goods and wines. 
On the 3d of October, captain Barlow 
of his majeſty's ſhip the Pheebe, cap- 
tured the French privateer Le Grand 
Ferrailleure, of 16 braſs ſix-pounders, 
and 121 men, out fixteen days from 
Bourdeaux, but had taken nothing. 

Captain Brenton, of the Speedy, was 
running through the Gut of Gibraltar 
on the 3d of Oftober, and obſerved a 
number of ſmall veſſels coming out of 
Algeſiras, and concluded that they were 
Spaniſh gun-boats, endeavouring to 
cut off ſome merchant ſhips then under 

4 D convoy. 
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convoy. He therefore ſteered in ſuch 
a manner as to keep them far off from 
the fleet. Upon nearing them, he per- 
ceived that they were eight Spaniſh 
coaſters, under protection of a cutter 
and ſchooner, upon which he made ſail 
in chaſe, and ſoon ſeparated two of the 
ſternmoſt from them, but theſe ran un- 
der the guns of a caſtle, which opened 
a fire on his ſhip, and prevented bring- 
ing them off. Continuing in chaſe of 
the other under the fire of Tariff- caſtle, 
he came up with four more of them in 
a bay to the eaſtward of Cape Trafal- 
guar: one of them immediately an- 
chored near a fort, and the other three 
under a caſtle, which had one gun 
mounted. It blew ſtrong, and being 
on a lee-ſhore, he could not adventure 
ſo near as he wiſhed, but anchored 
about four cables length from the caſtle, 
bringing his guns to bear upon it; but 
being in a ruinous ſtate, it did not re- 
return the fire ; but his own being di- 


rected upon the veſſels, compelled the 


Spaniards in a ſhort time to deſert them, 
firſt cutting their cables, on which they 
ran on ſhore, and could not be brought 
off by boats diſpatched for that purpoſe, 
owing to the high ſurf and ſtormy wea- 
ther. The boats, however, brought 
off moſt of their arms, throwing the re- 
mainder overboard, and left all the 
three veſſels perfect wrecks. | 
Captain Weſtern, of the Tamer, be- 
ing off Surinam, ſaw a ſtrange ſail, and 
having the evening before been engaged 
in a running fight with a large French 
corvette, which eſcaped by runnin 
into ſhoal water, favoured by darknels 
of the night, he conjectured the ſail in 
ſight to be the ſame corvette, and im- 
mediately gave chaſe, and came og 
ſide of her, when in ten minutes cloſe 


action, ſhe ſtruck, and proved to be 


the corvette Republicanare, command- 


"Jy 
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eight carronades, 32 pounders, 


— 


ſhe made the private ſignal, by which 
he concluded the other two were ene- 


At day-light he diſcovered the ſhip 


gate in company, with two large fri- 


on for the headmoſt; and at nine o'clock 
he came within random-ſhot of her, 
eleven, the headmoſt ſhip 
ket-ſhot, when by the ſpirited behaviour 


his orders by th 
directed fire of two broadſides, and a 


ed by captain Le Bozea, of 32 gung 
24 of them long nine-pounders, and 
ned with 220 men, from Cayenne, 2 
a cruize, wherein ſhe had taken two 
American veſſels. Captain Weſtern 
had two ſailors wounded ; his ſails and 
rigging alſo were damaged much, con- 
ſidering the action was ſo ſhort ; but 
the enemy's veſſel was almoſt a wreck. 
She had nine men killed, and twelve 
wounded. Captain Weſtern took her 
in tow, and arrived ſafe with her at 
Surinam. 

Captain Young, of his majeſty's ſhip 
Ethalion, on the 16th of October, dit. 
covered three large ſhips, evidently 
men of war, with all fails ſet. He im- 
mediately tacked, and ſtood under eaſy 
ſail, intending to ſpeak with the ſtern- 
moſt, or follow them all night; and 
upon coming up with the ſternmoſt, 


mies, and made all poſſible ſail in chaſe. 


which made a private ſignal to be his 
majeſty's ſhip Naiad, and another fri- 


gates a-head. At ſeven in the morn. 
ing, the Naiad made captain Young a 
ſignal to paſs the ſternmoſt, and ſtand 


and fired ſome guns at her, which 
made her alter her courſe. At half paſt 
bore up a- 
thwart the Ethalion, within half muſ- 


of her crew, and prompt execution of 
the officers, with well- 


running fight of an hour, exchanging 
ſtern and bow-chaſers, the latter within 
half PROSE, captain Young had the 
pleaſure to ſee the Spaniſh m_ 
aule 
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hauled down, and took poſſeſſion of {| ever, ſhe got off again, and commenced 


the Thetis frigate of that nation, car- 
rving 36 guns, and 250 men, com- 
manded by Don Juan de Mendoza, 
from Vera Cruz to the firſt port in 
Spain which ſhe could fetch, with 
1,411,526 dollars, and a quantity of 
cocoa, on board; a fine prize for the 
captors, not a man of them being hurt; 
but the Thetis had one killed, and nine 


wounded. 


Captain Young haſtened with his 


valuable prize to port; and in the mean 
time, captain Pierrepoint, in the Naiad, 
with the Triton and Alkmena under 
his command, captured the other Spa- 
niſh frigate Santa Brigada, of 36 guns, 
and 300 men, commanded by Don 
Antonio Pillon. She had left Vera 
Cruz in company with the Thetis cap- 
tured above. The Naiad had the good 
fortune to diſcover them firſt, being 
then a ſingle ſhip; yet, her commander 
had the reſolution to chaſe, and on diſ- 
covering the Ethalion, informed cap- 
tain Young by the private ſignal, as 
before ſtated, when a chaſe commenc- 


ed, and the Ethalion having captured. 


the foremoſt, c#ptain Pierrepoint made 
no doubt of this.capture. But as the 
frigates took different courſes, he be- 
ng joined by the Alkmena and Triton, 
towhich latter ſhip, though much aſtern 
when diſcovered, yet by her ſuperior 
ſailing captain Pierrepoint profeſſed 
himſelf much indebted for the capture, 
which, after a chaſe of 32 hours, was 
happily effected. During the chaſe, 
the Spaniſh frigate, by a preſs of fail 
wing rounded Cape Finiſterre, ſtood 

near the rocks of Monte Lara, that 
the Triton, being firſt in purſuit, at the 
ate of ſeven miles in an hour, captain 
ore, her commander, regardleſs of 
danger in his eagerneſs to cloſe with 

e enemy, ſtruck on theſe rocks: how- 


an animated fire on the Spanith frigates. 
Captain Digby alſo, with the preſence 
of mind becoming an experienced of- 
ficer, kept on in a direction to cut off 
her. entrance into Porte de Vidra. At 
laſt, the three frigates cloſed with the 
enemy among the rocks of Commororta, 
where the Spaniſh colours were hauled 
down, and, together with the- captors, 
was in foul ground, but a fortunate 
breeze ſpringing up from the ſhore, 
they got the ſhips heads to ſea, and 
began to ſhift the priſoners, when a 
Spaniſh ſquadron of four large ſhips, 
one with a broad pendant, came out 
of Vigo, with an intention, as was con— 
jectured, to reſcue the prize, on which 
the priſoners were thifted, and all the 
ſhips cleared to receive them. The 
ſquadron perceiving captain Pierre- 
point's determination, flunk again into 
Vigo. Light and variable winds kept 
him a while on the Spaniſh coalt, which 
appeared one continued blaze, from 
artillery and ſignal fires, when he, well 
aware of another Spaniſh ſquadron in 
Corunna, thought it beſt to continue in 
company for the protection of fo va- 
luable a prize, containing 1,400,000 dol- 
lars, and a cargo of equal eſtimation. 
Captain Le Barr, in the Mayflower 
private ſhip of war, from Guernſey, in 
a fix months cruize, captured a Spaniſh 
gun-boat with two long -braſs 18 
pounders, and 43 men ; alfo a Spaniſh 
packet, cutter-rigged, mounting eight 
guns, four- pounders, four of them 
braſs, with tour ſwivels; and 27 men. 
He likewiſe took the Caroline French 
brig, from Leghorn to Toulon, laden 
with hemp and tin, in boxes; a brig 
under the Daniſh colours; laden with 
brandy; the Saint: Joſeph Spaniſh bark, 
from Rio de la- Plata, to ' Barcelona, 
with cocoa, hides, and bales of cotton; 
4D2 ION. alſo 
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alſo the Spaniſh ſchooner Santo Chriſto 
de Grao, from Cadiz to La Guayra, 
with various kinds of merchandize. 
Captain Twiſden, of the Revolutionaire, 
brought into the Cove of Cork, the Le 
Bourdelais, belonging to Bourdeaux, 
pierced for 36 guns, mounting 16 long 
braſs 12 pounders, with eight braſs 36 

ounder carronades, and 202 men, ta- 
b 0 after a chaſe of 124 miles, in nine 
hours. She was out from Port Paſſage 
in 19 days, having captured an Ameri- 
can ſhip, laden with tobacco, and a Por- 
tugue ze ſhip from Cork, with proviſi- 
ons ; but was taken on the 16th of 
October, being a moſt beautiful new 
ſhip, the largeſt fleet failing privateer 
out of France, and well calculated for 
his majeſty's ſervice. - 

About the ſame time, captain Digby, 
of the Alcmene, took the Duex Amis 
French letter of marque, of fix guns, 
and 60 men, bound to Saint Domingo. 
On the 19th of October, captain John 
Laſkey, -of the American brig Polly, 
belonging to Marblehead, was found 
hanging to a cheſt in his cabbin, quite 
dead. The Polly had been brought 
into Falmouth by his majeſty's ſhip the 
Triton. 


ſailed from the Havannah for Bilboa, 
the cargo being Spaniſh property. 

On the 21 of October, paroles were 
granted to ſuch of the captains of Dutch 


ſhips as had been taken in the Texel; 


and all of them, but one, ſet out for 
London. Theſe ſhips made a very fine 
appearance. Their fides being very 
high above the water level, are painted 
black and yellow, with a pendant at 
the main-top-gallant-maſt-head, and an 
union enſign at their ſterns. Some 
Dutch failors are ſtill in them. A party 
of them, about 50 or 60, ſome time 
before, attempted to ſeize a veſſel at 
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She was laden with ſugar and 
coffee, and it was ſuppoſed that ſhe 


Sheerneſs, where they lay, and eſcape; 
but they were prevented, and compelled 
to abandon their project. We x 
A French brig letter of marque called 
Le Hazard, of 10 guns, aud 30 men, 
was brought into Plymouth on the 11th 
of November. She was taken by cap- 
tain Barlow, of the Phœbe, and was 
bound to Bourdeaux from Senagal, la- 
den with gum and ivory, ſuppoſed to 
have a cargo worth 20,0001. The ſame 
morning, arrived the Venus of Teign- 
mouth, captain George Squarry, from 
Newfoundland, with fiſh and oil. She 
ſailed, with 12 others, under convoy of 
the Agincourt, of 64 guns, vice admi- 
ral Waldegrave, and was parted from 
the convoy in a gale of wind on the 4th. 
It appears from her account, that the 
fiſhery had been very productive in 
this ſeaſon, as the Venus, though a 
ſmall veſſel, had taken no leſs than 
80,000 fiſh, with a crew of five men 
only ; and other veſſels on that ſtation 


had been alike ſucceſsful. - 


A very ſevere action took place in 
the bay between the Cerberus, of 32 
guns, commanded by captain Macna- 
mara, and two Spaniſh frigates, each 
of ſuperior force to the Cerberus. One 
of them ſtruck her flag to the Britiſh 
frigate ; but ſhe was conſtrained to 
abandon a prize ſo gallantly obtained, 
on the appearance of two other Spaniſh 
frigates. The loſs of men in the ene. 
my's ſhips was great, but not in the 
Cerberus. It appears from a letter 
written by an officer on board her, that 
during her cruize, in company with 
the Arethuſa, that they had captured 
two French ſhips with valuable cat 
goes, and a Spaniſh brig ; which the 
Arethuſa ſending to Portſmouth, the 
Cerberus alone had this action to mam 
tain with a Spaniſh convoy of five ff. 


gates, two brigs, and 83 merchant — 
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ſels. That they engaged three of the 
frigates for an hour and an half ; but 
the other frigates coming up, obliged 
them to haul off, which was done with 
ſuch expedition, that the Cerberus was 
under ſail in ten minutes time. One 
of the convoy being cloſe, they out 
with boats, took out the people, ſet 
her on ire, and ſent her flaming among 
the convoy. No doubt was made by 
the officer, if the Arethuſa had been 
with them, of ſecuring the greateſt part 
of that fleet. 

The celebrated Buonaparte, inſtead 
of conquering Egypt, as he propoſed, 
had ſlunk from his army very privately, 
for fear of any notice which fir Sydney 
Smith might have of his embarking ; 
inſomuch, that it was not known for 
twenty-four hours to the remnant of 
his exhauſted army. In ſhort, he eſ- 
caped, and returned to Paris, where, 
according to his account, all had been 
wrong, and was to be mended by a new 
change of the government, which he 
effefled in the following manner, as 
tranſlated from the French papers. 


COUNCIL OF ELDERS. 
November 9th. 


Cornet (du Loire,) in the name of 
the committee of inſpectors, conſiſting 
of Courtois, Fabres, Baraillon, and 
Beaupnis, elected on the 16th of Oct. 
gave in a report, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy: | 

* Repreſentatives of the People, 


„The confidence which you have 
placed in your committee of inſpectors 
has impoſed on it the duty of watch- 
ing for your individual ſecurity, which 
is inſeparably connected with the ſafety 
of the public. For when the repre- 
ſentatives of a nation are menaced in 
their perſons, when they do not enjoy 
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in their deliberations the moſt abſolute 
independence; when the acts that ſhould 
emanate from them have not that 
character, liberty is no more ; the re- 
public is at an end. The moſt alarm- 
ing ſymptoms have manifeſted them- 
ſelves for ſome days paſt; the moſt 
ſiniſter reports have been made to us; 
if ſome meaſures are not taken, if the 
Council of Elders does not place the 
country and liberty in a ſtate of ſecu- 
rity from the very great dangers that 
ſtil] threaten them, the conflagration 
will become general, and we ſhall no 
longer be able to arreſt its devouring 
effects. It will alike involve friends 
and enemies; the country will be con- 
ſumed, and thoſe who ſhall eſcape the 
flames will pour out bitter, but una- 
vailing tears on the aſhes which it may 
leave behind in its courſe. You are 
yet able, Repreſentatives of the Peo- 
ple, to avert this fate. An inſtant is 
ſufficient; but if you do not ſeize it, 
the republic will have exiſted, and its 
ſkeleton will be in the talons of vul- 
tures contending for its mangled limbs. 

* Your committee of inſpectors are 
aware that conſpirators are repairing 


in crouds to Paris; that thoſe who are 
there already are waiting for the ſignal 


to raiſe the poniards againſt the repre- 


' ſentatives of the nation, againſt the 


members of the firſt authorities of the 
republic. It has, therefore convened 
this extraordinary afſembly to inform 
you on this ſubject. It has conceived 
it right to invite the deliberations of 


the council on the part which it may 


be proper to take in this criſis. The 
Council of Elders poſſeſſes the power 
of ſaving the country and liberty. It 
would be to doubt its profound wiſ- 
dom to- ſuppoſe that it will not ſeize 
the opportunity of executing it with its 
uſual firmneſs. and energy.” 


Cornet 
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the following decree : 

1. The legiſlative body ſhall be 
transferred to 'the commune of St. 
Cloud, where the. two councils will 
hold their fittings in the two wings of 
the palace. 

2. They ſhall repair thither at noon 
of to-morrow, the 19th Brumaire (10th 
Nov.) Any continuation of their 
functions or deliberations elſewhere, 
and before that time, is prohibited. 

3. General Buonaparte is charged 
with the execution of the preſent de— 
cree. He ſhall take every meaſure ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety of the National 
| Repreſentation. The general com- 
manding the 17th military diviſion, the 
guard of the legiſlative -body, the ſta- 
tionary national guards, the troops of 
the line, who may be without the com- 
mune of Paris, the conſtitutional diſ- 
- trict, and the whole extent of the ſta- 
tion of the 17th diviſion, are put di- 


rectly under his orders, and commanded 


to acknowledge him in that capacity. 
All the citizens ſhall aſſiſt him with 
all their ability, when called upon to 
do ſo. | 

4. General Buonaparte ſhall be cal- 
led into the midſt of the council, to re- 
ceive a copy of the preſent decree, and 
to take an oath. He ſhall conſult with 
the committees of inſpection of the 
two councils. wry 

5. The preſent decree ſhall be forth- 
with communicated by meſſage to the 
Council of Five Hundred and the Exe- 
cutive Directory; it ſhall be printed, 
poſted up, and tranſmitted to all the 
communes of the republic by extraor- 
dinary couriers. | | 

The Council of Elders alſo decreed 
the following addreſs to the French 
people. 
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Cornet concluded the report with 
propoſing that the council ſhould paſs | 


The Council of Elders to the French 


Nation, 
' Frenchmen, 


The Council of Elders exerciſes the 
right delegated to it by the 1024 ar. 
ticle of the conſtitution, of changin 
the reſidence of the legiſlative body.— 
It exerciſes this right in order to ſup- 
preſs the factions which aim at ſubju- 
gating the National Repreſentation, 
and in order to reſtore internal peace. 
It exerciſes this right, in order alſo 
to reſtore that external peace, which 
humanity and your lengthened facri- 
fices demand. The common ſafety 
and common proſperity are the ob- 
jects of this conſtitutional meaſure. 
They ſhall be accompliſhed. And 
do you, inhabitants of Paris, remain 
tranquil ; the preſence of the legi— 
ſlative body will ſoon be reſtored to 
you. Frenchmen, the reſult of this 
day will ſoon ſhew whether the legiſla- 
ture be worthy and capable of prepar- 
ing the means of your happineſs. Live 
the people, by whom, and in whom, 
exiſts the republic. 

The preſent addreſs ſhall be printed, 
proclaimed, and poſted up, along with 
the decree transferring the reſidence of 
the legiſlative body, and as forming a 
part of it. 

November 10. 


The preſident began by reading a 
letter from Barras. | 
' Savary,—* I am at a loſs to know 
the motives which have occaſioned the 
change in the place of meeting of the 
legiſlative hody. I was informed only 
of theſe meaſures by the notice that 
has been diſtributed about. I received 
no letter of ſummons. | 

„Jam convinced that it was not 
upon light grounds, and without very 


— 


| cogent reaſons, that the commiſſion of 


inſ pectors 


inſpectors has cauſed the Council of 
Elders to avail themſelves of the power 


changing their place of reſidence ; but 
however great the confidence we may 
repoſe in them, we ought to call upon 


dangers to which the republic is ex- 
ſed; our colleagues in the other 
council ought likewiſe to be informed 
of them. | 
« [t is highly expedient that each of 
us*ſhould know to what extent the 
country is in danger, and the baſis on 
which our deliberations and deciſions 
ſhould reſt. I therefore move that the 
commiſſion of inſpectors do deliver in 
a detailed account of the detected con- 
ſpiracy—if not publicly, at leaſt in a 
ſecret committee.” 
Regnier, —© That propoſition tends 
to renew the diſcuſſion of what was 
decided by the decree. of yeſterday, 
which is irrevocable-----a decree in 
which the- majority acquieſced, and 
which is every where looked upon as 
enacted. There would be the greateſt 


a ſecret committee, at leaſt for the pre- 
ſent, the manœuvres of the horrible 
conſpiracy againſt the republic. Ithere- 
fore call for the order of the day on 
that propoſition,” 

Guyomard ſeconded the motion of 
Savary, and obſerved, that one of the 
reaſons adduced in the report of Cor- 
nudet was frivolous, as it never appear- 
ed that freedom of voting was put un- 
der any reſtraint before yeſterday's pro- 
ceedings. | | 
Colombel,—* We are no longer in 
the times of the committee of public 
lafety, who, under a veil of myſtery, 
dictated laws to the convention. The 
commiſſion owes itſelf to the legitla- 
tive body, and to all France, to give 
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which the conſtitution gives them, of 


them for an account of the imminent. 


danger to divulge publicly, or even in | 
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in a report of the motives, whatever 
they may be, which induced it to call 
for a change in the place of reſidence 
of the legiſlature.” | | 

Cornudet.—< For the preſent the 
council ſhould only think of giving 
effect to the decree of yeſterday :” The 
deliberation was here interrupted, and 
the preſident ſaid, 

*« Repreſentatives, General Buona- 
parte has come among you to denounce 
counter-revolutionary conſpiracies ; he 
was received with are. affection; 
he went afterwards to the council of 
five hundred: he was there received 
with daggers.“ —-(An emotion of 
horror.) 

Lucien Buonaparte was eſcorted by 
his guard to the council of elders. 
There he rendered an account of the 
afflicting ſituation of the council of five 
hundred ; of the tyrannical influence 
exerciſed by ſome members, and of 
the utter impracticability of all deli- 
beration. | 

The council of elders, after fitting a 
long while in a ſecret committee, came 
to the following deciſion : 

1. That the legiſlative body is ad- 
journed. | | 
2. That there ſhall be appointed, 
(ad interim) an executive commiſſion 


j| conſiſting of three members. 


3. There ſhall alſo be appointed a.le- 
giſlative commiſſion of ſuperintendance, 
to be compoſed of 25 members. 


The council then broke up at ſeven . 
o'clock, and adjourned till nine, when 
they were to proceed to the appoint- 
ment of the citizens who are to com- 
poſe the executive and legiſlative com- 
miſhons. | 


COUNCIL OF FIVE HUNDRED. 
Sitting of Nov. 9. 


The members of the council aſ- 
ſembled 


—  — 
— — — — 
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ſembled at 11 o'clock, on the ſum- 


mons of the committee of inſpectors. 
A meſſenger of ſtate from the coun · 
cil of Elders was introduced. 


One of the ſecretaries read the de- | 


cree paſſed this day by the Council of 


- Elders, and its proclamation to the 
French people. 


The preſident adjourned the fitting 
until to-morrow at noon, and ſtated 
that it would then be held in the com- 
mune of St. Cloud. 

On breaking up the fitting, he ex- 
claimed Vive la Republique ive la 
Conflitution de VAn3 ! 


Lucien Buonaparte, Prejident. 
Sitting at St. Cloud. 


In purſuance of the decree paſſed 
yeſterday by the Council of Elders, the 
fitting was held in the Green-houſe of 
the ci devant Caſtle of St. Cloud. The 
neceſſary preparations for the reception 
of the council retarded the opening of 
the fitting till two o'clock. 

The minutes of the ſitting of (Nov. 8) 
were read. 

Godin aſcended the tribune, to 
ak on a motion of order. | 
e Citizens Repreſentatives,” ſaid he, 
< a Decree of the Council of Elders 
has transferred your fittings to this 
place. This extraordinary meaſure has 
proceeded from the ſtatement of the 
exiſtence of extraordinary dangers. 
The Council of Elders have announc- 


ed to the French people that they have | 


made uſe of the right with which they 
are inveſted by the 102d article of the 
conſtitution, in order to repreſs faction 
and give peace to the country. 

« Recal to your recolle&ion, Citi- 


Zens Repreſentatives, the oath you 


ſwore. Your object then was to put 


a ſtop to the tyranny of the Directory, 
* | + 


— 
— 


body leſs reſpected; never was an ut- 


over every head, and hold it ſuſpended 


ject be referred to this committee. 


pended till the report be received. 


and to give to the French le 

enjoyment of that liberty they l nar 
love. Conſider the events which fol. 
lowed that day in which you have 
figured either as ſpectators or import- 
ant actors. Never were the dignity 
and the independence of the legiſlative 


ter oblivion of all liberal and philoſo- 
phic views more complete. Never was 
there a more viſible and rapid return 
to the errors of , ſervitude and mo- 
narchy. | 
* On one hand the royaliſts no lon- 
er thought it neceſſary to conſpire in 
ecret—they raiſed the ſtandard of re- 
volt. On the other, the extravagant 
ideas of frantic demagogues excited 
ferment and agitation. Theſe factious 
demagogues brandiſh the axe of terror 


but by a ſingle thread. | 

« It is time to fave the country. It 
is time to revert to the principles of 
the revolution, and to ſecure to the 
people the enjoymentof all the bleſſings 
they wiſhed to obtain by ſo many ſacri- 
fices—lt is in your power. 
Al move then 


1ſt. The formation of a committee of 
five members, who ſhall be charged to 
preſent a report on the ſituation of the 
republic. 

2d. That this report ſhall be preſent- 
ed during the preſent litting. | 

3d. That all propoſitions on the ſub- 


4th. That all deliberations be ſuſ- 


Preſfident.—* It is Grandmaiſon's 
turn to ſpeak.” 
Delbrel.— Firſt of all let us take 

an oath of fidelity to the conſtitution. 
« Yes, yes !” exclaimed all the 


members at once; and the cry © 
| Vice 
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Vive la Conſtitution reſounded 
every part of the hall. 

In ſpite of the bayonets that threaten 
vs,” continued Delbrel, “ in the midſt 
of the tumult, we are free!“ 

« Yes, yes! No Dictatorſhip,” cried 
a number of voices. © Down with the 
Dictators— To the vote on the pro- 
poſal for taking the oath.” 


Theſe exclamations were followed 
by agitation, tumult, and threatening 
eſticulations. Ip 

The prefident put on his hat. 

The cries of © Down with the Dicta- 
tors—No Dictatorſhip !”*. continued. 

The preſident. 
of the dignity which belongs to the 
character of preſident of the council, 
to permit any longer the inſolent me- 
naces of ſome of the ſpeakers, and [ 
declare 0 

Tranquility was at length reſtored, 
and Grandmaiſon aſcended the tribune 
to ſpeak. 


Grandmaiſon.--< Repreſentatives, all 
France will doubtleſs hear with aſto- 
niſhment, that the council of five hun- 
dred, in compliance with the conſtitu- 
tional convocation of the council of 
elders, has aſſembled in this place with- 
out being apprized of its real ſituation, 


and of the extraordinary dangers on 


which this extraordinary meaſure is 
founded. Before, then, we appoint a 
committee to conſider what we are to 
do, we ought to appoint a committee 
to enquire what has been done. We 
are told of factions; and unqueſtion- 
ably they exiſt, For a long time paſt 
they have held us under a yoke of iron. 
True it is, we have long exhibited it 
to view; but if factious men are pow- 
erful, yet they muſt be ſenſible; from 
the liberty with which we declare our 


from | 
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reduce us to a ſubmiſſion to their 


deligns. WS 3: 
« I propoſe therefore to demand of 


the council of elders, to be informed 


of the motives which dictated our re- 


J am too ſenlible 


— 


| of voices. 


, that they cannot hope to 


moval to this place. ¶Murmurs. ) It 
muſt ſurely have been to fave the con- 


ſtitution, and not merely to ſave the 


republic; for the latter is a word which 
every body underſtands in his own 
way. Some will ſpeak of a republic 
like that of the United States of Ame- 
rica ; others perhaps will contend, that 
the conſtitution of England is a ſpecies 
of republic. But it is the conſtitutional 
republic, which the people of France 
are entitled to have, at the price of the 
ſacrifices which for ten years have been 
made by every individual in the coun- 
try. I cordially, therefore, ſupport the 
propoſal for taking an oath, and, how- 
ever unacceptable it may ſeem. to be, 


| I repeat my ſuggeſtion of a meſſage to 


the council of elders, to know the rea- 
ſons for our removal to this place?“ 
« Seconded !” exclaimed a number 


of members. 


Vive la Republique ! Vive la Confti- 
lution | 

The ſenſe of the aſſembly being ta- 
ken, a great number of members ſtood 
up in ſupport of this motion. 

* Thoſe againſt, riſe !”” exclaimed a 
voice. Nobody roſe at all. 

Thebault wiſhed to be heard. 

The oath !” exclaimed a number 
The vote!“ 

The preſident ſtated, that a propoſal 
had been made to inform the council 
of elders, that the council of five hun- 
dred was conſtituted. | 

Several members propofed hkewiſe 
to inform the directory. | 

Bertrand (of Calvados) obſerved that 
the conſtitution required that a majo- 


rity of the whole members ſhould-be 


4E preſent 


. 


: 1. 
| preſent to conſtitute the council, which | 
would appear on calling over the names 


for the vote. 
The names were then called over, 


and the members individually took the 
- oath. 563 


After the oath had been taken Be- 
gonnet aſcended the tribune to ſpeak. 
Begonnet.—“ The oath taken in the 
Greenhouſe at St. Cloud, will likewiſe 


be recorded in the annals of the revo- 


lation. It cannot be compared to that 
of the Tennis-court at Paris, becauſe 


then the repreſentatives were ſur- 
rounded by bayonets, direfted by a 


deſpot. Now the bayonets are in the 
hands of republicans, who will em- 
ploy them only in the defence of li- 
erty.” 
Bravo! Bravo!” exclaimed a num- 
ber of voices. Vivent the defenders of 


1 


the country 


by 9 


meaſure.“ 


Crochun.—“ I move that a procla- 
mation be iſſued to the French people 
to declare that the national repreſenta- 
tives are regularly conſtituted in affem- 
bly at St. Cloud, and that a meſſage be 


ſent to the council of elders, to inform 


them that we are conſtituted here.“ 
And to the directory!“ exclaimed 
ſeveral members. | | 
Arena.—“ I move that a liſt of the 
embers who have taken the oath be 
ſigned individually by each member, 
and tranſmitted officially to all the com- 
munes in the republic. Lou know, 


like wiſe, that it is cuſtomary to change 
the preſident in.time of danger, and 


when circumſtances required it. I 
move that you immediately adopt this 


: 


A number of members exclaimed «] 


ſecond the motion! 


Others called for the order of the day. 
Durracq.— Several members have 


#© propoſed that a meſſage be ſent to the 


— 


N 


|| thoſe particular attentions which could 
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directory, to inform them of our inſtal. 
lation; but before we can ſend this 
meſſage we muſt know firſt where the 
directory are.” (A loud laugh. ) 
Several members exclaimed « They 
are here in this commune, agreeably to 
the conſtitution !” 
lf ſo,” continued Durracq, © would 
they not have written to you. I more 
the order of the day on the propoſal for 
a meſſage to the directory.“ | 

Crochon read the declaration he had 
moved. It was conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

* The council of five hundred de- 
clare to the republic, that they are 
conſtituted to the number of a majority 
at St. Cloud, and that they are fitting 
in that commune.” 

This declaration was adopted. 

Bertrand (of Calvados.)—< I hope 
you ſhall not have taken the oath of 
your attachment to the conſtitution of 
the year 3 in vain. I move that the 
declaration ſtate your firm determina- 
tion to die rather than permit it to be 
violated.” 

This is unneceſſary,” cried a num- 


ber of members. The order of the day. 


The propoſitions of Bertrand drop- 
ped. MIS #2446 
The council of elders informed the 
council by a meſſage, that they were 
aſſembled in the picture gallery. 

A ſecretary read the following letter 


from Barras, one of the directory: 


Citizens repreſentatives, engagedin 
ublic affairs ſolely from a paſſion for 
iberty, I conſented to accept the firl 
magiſtracy of the ſtate, in order that! 
might ſupport her in times of peril, b 


my zeal to protect the patriots who had 


expoſed themſelves in her cauſe from 
the attempts of ber enemies, and to 
enſure to the defenders of the count!) 


not 


rot have been more conſtantly paid to 
them, than by a citizen who had for- 
merly been a witneſs of their heroie 
victues, and who was ever affected by 
their wants. The glory which accom- 

nies the return of the illuſtrious war- 
rior, to whom I had the happineſs to 
open the career of renown, the- diſtin- 
guiſned marks of confidence given to 
him by the legiſlative body, and the 
decree of the national repreſentation, 


poſt the public welfare might have 
formerly ſummoned me, the perils of 
liberty are now ſurmounted, and the 
intereſts of the armies ſecured. I re- 
turn with joy to the rank of a ſimple 
citizen ; happy, after ſo many ſtorms, 
to transfer, complete and more re ſpect- 
able than ever, the deſtinies of the re- 
public, of which I was one of the depo- 
litaries —Health and reſpect. 
BARRAS. 
Duplantier.—* You have juſt heard 
read a letter in which one of the direc- 
tors gives in his reſignation.” | 
* No! No!” exclaimed ſeveral 
voices. 7 0 
«Yes! Yes!” cried others. 
Duplantier.—* I move that the coun- 
cilfix the hour and moment for appoint- 
ing a ſucceſſor to citizen Barras.” | 
Crochon.—“ The appointment of a 
ſucceſſor to a member of the higheſt 


without mature deliberation. As the 
conſtitution has allowed the council of 
ve hundred five days for this purpoſe, 
and five more to the council of elders, 
it has, as it were, forbidden the legiſ- 
lative body to proceed in this matter 
abruptly. I move the adjournment of 
the ballot till to-morrow at ten o'clock.” 
Grandmaiſon.—** The council muſt 
recolle&t a period infinitely critical, 


. 


have convinced me that to whatever 


magiſtracy in the ſtate is an object of 
too much importance to be decided, 
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when they thought it incumbent on 
them to proceed immediately to fill up 
the vacancies in the directory. We 
cannot but obſerve. that we- are now 
placed in circumſtances truly extraor- 
dinary ; and fo very extraordinary, that 
nobody can tell any thing about the 
matter. {A loud laugh.) We have all 
come here aſking one another What 
is the danger? Where are our enemies?” 
You have heard a reſignation announc- 
ed, but is not this. reſignation the ef- 
fect af theſe extraordinary circumſtan- 
ces ?''— Murmurs. ; | 

At this moment the doors of the hall 
opened. General Buonaparte appear- 
ed, accompanied by aneſcortof between 
twenty and thirty perſons, and walked 
up towards the preſident. 

A vehement agitation immediately 
aroſe among part of the members, who 
darted precipitately from their ſeats 
towards Buonaparte, ſurrounded him, 
and puſhed him back with violence. 
In the midſt of this tumult, a perſon 
was heard vociferating the cry of — 
* Outlaw him ! Outlaw him]! One or 
two voices were heard exclaiming, 
« This is the moment to deliver France! 

A member attempted to ſtab him 
with a dagger ; but the blow was - 


| warded off by a grenadier. | 


Buonaparte ſtepped back firmly, and 
ordered the grenadiers to withdraw. 
He went along with them out of the 
hall. | | 

The tumult increaſed 'to the moſt 
violent pitch. All the members quit- 
ted-their ſeats and walked through the 
hall in diforder, converfing with the 
greateſt warmth and vehemence. The 
tribune was choaked up by a croud of 
members. | 

By degrees. calm was reſtored. 

The preſident.—“ The extreme agi- 
tation which Bas appeared in this aſ- 

1E 2 | ſembly 
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ſembly doubtleſs is a proof that the love | 
of the republic, that the paſſion for li- 


berty, inflames every heart. But in 
ſeeing the general of the guard of the 


legiſlative body appear in this hall, you 


ought not to have ſuſpected him of any 
odious deſigns. You ought not thus 


to have mildewed the laurels of a man 


who has rendered ſignal ſervices to his 


' country. He came to inform you of 


the critical ſituation in which the re- 


public is placed. He came to diſcharge 


the duty which the character with 


which he is inveſted impoſes on him. 


I move that every enquiry be made, 
calculated to remove the diſquietudes 
of the council.“ | 

A member, with vehemence—*< Buo- 


naparte has tarniſhed his glory. I de- 


vote him to ignominy, to the execration 
of republicans, and of every French- 
man!“ | 

Another member —“ I move that 


far the ſanctity of their place of meet- 
ing, and the police of the two councils, 


hall extend.” 


Bertrand (of Calvados) When the 
council of elders transferred the nati- 
onal repreſentation to-St. Cloud, the 
exerciſed a right which by the conſti- 
tution belongs to them. But when 
they 4 a commandant of the 
guard of the legiſlative body, they ex- 
ceeded their-rights and their powers ; 
they openly infringed the conſtitution. 
I move that you annul this nomination as 
illegal and unconſtitutional, and that 


you inſtantly decree that general Buo- 


naparte is not commandant of the guard 

of the legiſlative body. 
« Seconded ! 'Seconded ! Bravo 

Bravo!” exclaimed a number of voices. 


Talot—“ The firſt object that ought 
to engage your attention is your inde- 
- pendence ; your ſafety ; the publicity 


the council ſhall inſtantly decide how 
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Conſtitutional.“ 


of your deliberations.—What | the 
council of elders have ventured openly 
to violate the conſtitution, by appoint. 
ing the commandant of your guard, 
What! they have removed you to à 
village! What! They have ſent us to 
deliberate in the midſt of armed men | 


It is not that I dread the brave defend. 


ers by whom we are ſurrounded — 
Their bayonets are terrible only to the 
enemies of liberty. But I contend that 
here we have no independence. I con- 
tend that Buonaparte is not command- 
ant of the legiſlature. ¶ He is not ! he 
is not exclaimed a number of mem- 
bers). I move that a meſſage be ſent 
to the council to requeſt them to repeal 
their decree, an. permit us to return 
to Paris ; and far from dreading the 
ſoldiers by whom you are ſurrounded, 
I move that you decree that the whole 
armed force, by which we are ſur- 
rounded, is the guard of the legiſlative 
. 5 he: 2 
Bravo, Bravo ! exclaimed a number 
of members riſing and waving their 
hats. Vivent the defenders of the coun- 
try! Vivent the conſtitution! 
Grandmaiſon—* We are only offer- 
ing crofling and contradifory propoli- 


tions, without coming to any deciſion; 


I move that you begin by declaring the 
appointment of Buonaparte to be un- 
« Yes, yes, Was 
reſounded from ſeveral parts of the 
hall.) ; 
Lucien Buonaparte left the chair, 


and proceeded to the tribune ; Chaſa 


tempt to amuſe us.“ 


preſided in his ſtead. 

« T intreat the council calmly to te- 
flet,” ſaid L. Buonaparte, * on the 
commotion that has manifeſted itſell— 


it may not be needleſs to repreſent 


here he was interrupted 
by a loud voice who-ſaid—** do not at- 


ce 1 propoſe,” | 


u propoſe,” continued Lucien Buo- 
naparte, that you ſummon the gene- 
ral who. commands your guard to ap- 
ar before you.” | 
« We'do not acknowledge him,” 
exclaimed ſeveral members. | 
« When cool conſideration,“ ob- 
ſerved Lucien, © will have ſtilled in 
your breaſts the extraordinary emotion 
which you have teſtified, {Murmurs ) 
you will perhaps be ſenſible of the in- 
juſtice done to general Buonaparte. 
hatever may be the event, I now, in 
pour preſence, lay down on the altar of 

the country, the badge of the magiſ- 
tracy with which the people had in- 
veſted me.” 

On ſaying theſe words, he laid down 
his badge of office on the preſident's 
table; upon which the doors of the 
hall were opened ; and twenty grena- 
diers entered. They advanced towards 
the bureau, took L. Buonaparte into 
cuſtody, and placing him in the midſt 
of them, they conducted him out of 

the hall. | | 

I)he council was ſeized with extreme 
agitation. Cries, vociferations and tu- 
multuous confuſion aroſe from the 
members ſuddenly quitting their places. 


Grandmaiſon, Blin, Delbrel, Big- 


zen other members preſſed forward to- 
wards the tribune. 10 
Sherlock made an effort to ſpeak, but 
could ſcarcely make himſelf be heard 
amidſt the tumult. I move,” ſaid 
he, “ that you call back your preſi- 
dent, whoſe reſignation you have not 
—_— 
ter,” exclaimed ſeveral members,“ than 
to have given it inn... 
eantime, at a diſtance was heard 
the ſound of drums that beat the 


Not a word could be diſtinctly heard. 


gonnet, Sherlock, Crochon, and a do- 


e could have done nothing bet- 
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charge. . . .- Soon after, for the 
third time, the 'doors bf the hall were 
thrown open, and a third time the ſpec- 
tators endeavoured precipitately to eſ- 
cape by leaping out of the windows. 


An officer came forward, followed 
by a numerous guard, and exclaimed 
with a loud voice“ General Buona- 
parte orders the hall to be cleared.“ 

pon which the troops advanced into 
the nearer half of the hall; the further 
part remained occupied by the depu- 
ties, who had not retired. The ſoldi- 
ers ſuſpended their march for a mo- 
ment, in order to afford time for the 
hall to be evacuated. About a dozen 
of the members, among whom was 
Blin,- remained near the tribune, or at 
the bureau ; one of them who was at 
the tribune, exclaimed— _ 

* What are you, ſoldiers? are you 
any thing elſe than guardians of the 
national repreſentation ; and do you 
dare to menace its ſafety, to incroach 
on its independence—it is thus then, 
that you tarniſh the laurels which your 
courage had won?“ 


This harangue was coldly liſtened to 
by the ſoldiers, who advanced into the 
hall with drums beating ; the members 
who ſtood near the bureau and the tri- 
Gune, were at length obliged to yield 
their places to the ſoldiers, who took 
poſſeſſion of them; as the latter ad- 
vanced in the hall, the members went 
out at the oppoſite extremity : in a 
word, the hall was completely cleared 
in a few minutes. It was then five 
o'clock. | 

Several members ſet out immedi- 
ately for Paris. Others remained at 
St. Cloud to obſerve the deliberations: 
of the council of elders, and the extra- 
ordinary movements among the troops, 
who filled the ſquare of the N 
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From time to time were heard cries of || - Buonaparte viſited the Thuilleries 
3 


Vibe Buonaparte, Vive la Republique ! 

General Buonaparte, on leaving the 
council of five hundred, advanced to- 
ward the ſoldiers, and harangued them. 
He intreated them to remain calm, and 


to reſt aſſured that the good cauſe ſhould - 
by ſhouts 


triumph. They all anſwered 
of Vive Buonaparte ! 


Paris, November 10. 


In the middle of the night, between 
the 8th and 9th, a gieat number of 
troops marched in file to the palace of 

elders. Buonaparte, attended by Mo- 
reau, Berthier, and a very numerous 


.  etat-major, repaired to the palace of 


the Thuilleries, the entrances to which 
were. barred. againſt the citizens. The 
troops(the number of which was greatly 
increaſed, particularly in cavalry and 
artillery) were reviewed by him about 
eleven in the morning. At the ſame 
hour, a ſtrong ſquadron of cavalry was 
ſtationed "vs In the council of five 
hundred. At eight o'clock in the 
morning the council of elders held an 
extraordinary meeting, with Lemercier 


for their preſident. —T hey were ſum- 


moned to it by the members of the 
committee of inſpectors, who were 
joined in a few minutes after by the 
directors Sieyes and Roger Ducos.— 
At half after nine o'clock, the council 
of elders paſſed the decree of which 
we 
Wang. 

This decree was immediately noti- 
fied to Buonaparte, who repaired to 
the council of ancients, and took the 
oaths to execute the ads of the legiſ- 
lative body. It is time, he has ſaid, 


that civil liberty and property ſhould be 
reſpected. It is time that. the defenders 
ol their country ſhould receive the fruits 


of their ſacrifices. 


give a copy in the report of the 


| where: he harangued the troops, who 
made the air reſound with Vive Buong. 
parle, Vive la Republique ! 

The moſt perfect calm prevails in 
Paris. The two 'following proclama- 
tions of general Buonaparte have been 


every where poſted up: 


| Buonaparte, general in chief, to the ci. 
tizens compoſing the ſtationary nali. 

onal guard of Paris, (19th Nov.) 8th 
| year of the republic, one and indi- 
vi/able. : 


+ Citizens, 


* The council of ancients, the de 
ſitary of the national wiſdom, has juſt 
. iſſued the following decree, which is. 

authoriſed by the 102d and 103d arti- 
cles of the conſtitutional acts. 

« It has charged me to take meaſures 


|| for the ſafety of the national repreſen- 


tation. Its tranſlation is neceſſary, but 
| only momentary. The legiſlative body 

will alſo concur in reſcuing the repre- 
ſentation from the imminent danger |, 
into which - the diſorganization of all 


parts of the adminiſtration has con- 
ducted us. 5 
In this important criſis, it requires 
the union and confidence of the pa- 
triots. Rally around it, that is the only 
means of placing the republic upon the 
baſis of civil liberty, internal. happi- 
neſs, victory, and peace. ive la le- 


publique ! : 
5 . « BUONAPARTE. 
(A true copy) © BERTHIER.” 


Buonupurte, general in chief, to the ſol- 
| diers, November 9. 


F Soldiers, 


The extraordinary decree of the 
council of ancients is conformable to 


the 102d article of the conſtitutions! 
; a att. 


al. It places in me the command of 


the city and the army. 

« | have accepted the appointment, 
to ſecond the meaſures which the coun- 
cil is about to take, and which are all 
in favour of the people. | 

«The republic has been badly go- 
verned theſe two years. You have 


hoped that my return would put an 


end to ſo many evils. You have cele- 
brated it with an union which impoſes 
upon me the duties I fulfil. You will 
fulfil yours, and ſecond your general, 
with the energy, the firmneſs, and 
the confidence 1 have always beheld 


YOU in. | 
« BUONAPARTE. 
(A true copy) © BERTHIER.“ 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Paris, Nov. 10—8th year of the repub- 
lic, one and indiviſible. 


In conſequence of the decree of the 


council of elders, of the date of the gth 


of November, which gave to general 
Buonaparte the command of the 17th 
military divifion—of the guard of the 
legiſlative body—of the executive di- 
rectory—of the national ſedentary 
guards—of the troops of the line within 
the continental circle, and within the 
whole extent of the 17th diviſion ; 


General Buonaparte names the ge- 
neral of divifion Lefebvre, his firſt lieu- 
tenant, and the general of brigade An- 
dreoſſi, chief of the general ſtaff, havin 
under his orders adjutants generals Cab 

farelli and Doucet, © 


The general of diviſion commands 
all the cavalry. The general of divi- 

on Lannes, commands at the national 
Palace of the ancients ; he will have for 


the chief of his ſtaff the chief of brigade 


Milhaud. The general of brigade Mar- 
mont, commands the artillery. 
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The general of diviſion 2 


tains the command of the invalids. The 
general of brigade Marraud retains the 
command of Paris. ö 
(True Copy) BUONA PARTE. 
ALEX. BERTHIER. 


The miniſter of the interior to the central 
adminiſtrations of the departments, 
and the commiſſioners of the executive 
directory refident in thoſe admini/ſ- 
trations. | 

Paris, Nov. 9. 


Citizens, the council of elders, ex- 
erciling the right veſted in it by the 
102d article of the conſtitution, has, 
by a decree of this day, transferred the 
legiſlative body to the commune of St. 
Cloud. | | 

The proclamation which accompa- 
nies that decree will impreſs yoù with 
the grandeur of the motives that have 
produced the meaſure, and will inſpire 
you with religious reſpe& for that great 
act of public ſafety. Conſider it, and 
announce it as the forerunner of inter- 
nal tranquillity and external peace. 
They both depend upon the ſtability 
which our republican inſtitutions are 
at length on the point of receiving. 


General Buonaparte is charged with 
the execution of the decree. You will 
be convinced of the ſpirit which ani- 
mates him by the peruſal of his two 
proclamations. You will find them 
annexed to the 321ſt number of the 
bulletin of the laws, which ano C 
tain the decree. | 7 

Anticipate, citizens adminiſtrators, 
the intrigues of deſigning men, who 
ſeize upon every act for the purpoſe of 
miſrepreſenting, of corrupting the pub- 
lic mind, and miſleading the beſt eiti- 
zens. The armies, the ſoldiers and 


have 
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have conquered in every quarter: and 
the firſt magiſtrates of the people are 
about to acquit themſelves of their 
duty. Having triumphed over every 
faction and every offender, and now 
oppoſing new convulſions by the em- 
pire of the laws, they will place li- 
berty, equality, the republic, and peace 
on a permanent foundation, 

The central commiſſioner ſhall re- 
quire the moſt prompt promulgation 


of the decree, and the pieces annexed ' 


toit; he ſhall announce to me the re- 
.ceipt of the preſent letter, and ſhall 
inform me without delay of the mea- 
_ ſures adopted by the central adminiſ- 
tration. | 
Health and fraternity 
(Signed) QUINETTE. 


OFFICIAL NOTE. 


The miniſter of police apprizes his 


fellow-citizens, that the councils were 


aſſembled at St. Cloud, in order to de- 
liberate upon the. intereſts of the re- 
public, and of liberty, when general 
uonaparte, who had gone to the 
council of five hundred, to denounce 
ſome counter-revolutionary manceu- 
Teh narrowly eſcaped being aſſaſſin- 
ated. 8 
The genius of the republic has pre- 
ſerved that general; he returned to 
Paris with his eſcort. The legiſlative 
body have taken every poflible meaſure 
to ſecure the triumph and the glory of 
the republic. | for et; 
This intelligence was announced in 
the principal coffee-houſes, play-houſes, 
and places of public reſort, in Paris 
and was every where received with 
cries of Bravo! and with applauſes. 
The transferring of the councils to 
St. Cloud was conducted with the ut- 
moſt calmneſs. Buonaparte made his 
appearance there at noon, accompa- 
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nied by the whole of his ſtaff: about 
an hour after, Sieyes and Roger Duca; 
arrived, | | > 

The council of five hundred placed 
themſelves in the Green-houſe ; that 
of the elders in the gallery of Mignarg- 
vaſt rooms, and by the half too large, 
An immenſe concourſe of people fur. 
rounded the gates with eager curioſity. 

Among the members of the council 
of elders to whom ſummons of attend. 
ance was not addreſſed, The Jour- 
nal des Hommes mentions Montenayoy, 
Le Sage Senault, Moreau (de L'Yonne] 
Philipp (Du Leman,) &c. 

It is faid that the meaſures adopted 
by the council of elders were ſuggeſted 
by the deſire of diſconcerting the pro- 
jects that had been planned in an a. 
ſembly at the hotel de Salm, where 
ſome very prominent characters were 
obſerved.— Theſe projects had for ob- 
ject to convert the two councils into 
a national convention, from which 
were to be diſcarded certain perſons, 
and to inveſt the government in the 
hands of a committee of public ſafety. 
It is added that a well-known public 
functionary promoted this project, and 
had charged himſelf with bringing over 


Buonaparte; but that the general, far 


from ſeconding his deſigns, had given 
information of them to the council of 
elders. 
The orders for ſhutting the barriers, 
which was iſſued yeſterday, was imme- 
diately recalled. —The mails did not g0 
off yeſterday by the poſt till half pal 
ſeven in the evening. The Telegraphs 


in all directions were conſtantly at 


work. A great number of couriers 
extraordinary were diſpatched· during 
the night. 2 ; 
Yeſterday morning, when it Mas 
announced that Buonaparte, © 


bled” a- 
* by the elders, had aſſem round, 


- _ 


3 — 
- _ —_— —— — — — As Ml — —— — — 


wund him all his ſtaff, the director 
Moulins was for ordermg a battalion 
to ſurround the general's houſe. At 
the ſame moment, the direCtorial guard 
titted the Luxembourg, in order to 
ſoin Sieyes and Roger Ducos at the 
uilleries. | 

Gohier, Moulins, and Barras, were 
aſſembled at the direCtorial palace, 
when Roger Ducos came in to enquire 
whether certain reports that had reach- 
ed him were true. His colleagues 
having informed him that they had no 
information of them, © I will go in 
' queſt of it,” ſaid he; and immediately 
went to the inſpectors of the council of 
elders. | | | 
During this time, Sieyes was riding 
about alone in the Luxembourg gar- 
den, where his aid-de-camp Derſonval 
came and joined him. He afterwards 


elders. 
About ten o'clock, Gohier, Barras, 
and Moulins, called for the command- 
ant of the 17th diviſion, that he might 
give an account of his conduct to the 
directory. His anſwer was, that he 
no longer had the command of the 17th 
divifon ; that it was under the orders 
of . Buonaparte, from whom he 
had juſt been receiving inſtructions pur- 
ſuant to the decree. | 
At eleven o'clock Barras ſent in his 
relignation, and Buonaparte gave or- 
ders for a detachment of dragoons to 
eſcort him to Gros Bois, where he had 
expreſſed a wiſh to retire. b 

dieyes and Roger Ducos voluntarily 
gave in their reſignation. | 
Ahe municipalities of the twelve di- 
"iſtons of Paris are ſuſpended, and the 
central commiſſioners appointed in the 
mean time. 
On quitting the council of elders, 
Pn met Bottot, Barras's ſecre- 


went to the inſpectors of the council of 


A. 
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tary, wh» ſeemed to have come to in- 
tercede for the ex-direQor. The gene- 
ral talked ro him for a few'inſtants in - 
private. He then addreſſed him in 
ſuch a manner as to be heard by thoſe 
around him. \ 


„What have you done,” ſaid the 
general, © with that France which 1 
left you in fo proſperpus a ſtate ?—l 
left you at peace—l have found you 
engaged in war: I left you ſurrounded + - 
with victory—l found you overwhelm- 
ed with diſaſter. I left you millions in 
Italy, and I every where found rapa- 
cious laws and heart-breaking miſery. 
What have you done with an hundred 
thouſand Frenchmen with whom I was 
acquainted ? They are dead; and moſt 
of all the companions of my glory have 
fallen. It is time to confer upon the 
defenders of the country that confidence 
which they have fo many claims to. 
Believe not what a ſet of factious peo- 
ple may ſay ; we ſhould all of us foon 
be deſtroyed by the enemies of the re- 
public, we who have conſolidated it 
by our toil and our courage. - We de- 
fire to ſee no better patriots than the 
brave men who have bled in the ſervice 
of the republic.” 

Two millions were yeſterday taken 
to the public treaſury before three 
o'clock, and two more are promiſed 
to-day. 

The following are the articles of the 
conſtitution which have ſerved for the 
baſis of the meaſure adopted by the 
elders: 

Article 102. The council of elders 
may change the reſidence of the legiſ- 
lat ive body. In ſuch caſe it is to de- 


clare the place and time when and 
where the two councils are to meet. 
The decree of the elders on this ſubject 
is irrevocable. SL JF 


4F 


103. On 
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108. On the day of the decrees, nei- 
ther the one or the other of the two 
councils ſhall be at liberty to deliberate 
in the commune where they have re- 


ſided until then. The members, who 
ſhall continue their functions there, 


ſhall be guilty of an attack on the ſafety | 


of the republic. x | 
104. The members of the executive 

directory who ſhall delay or refuſe to 

ſeal, and promulgate the decree trans- 


- ferring the legiſlative body, ſhall be 


guilty of the ſame offence. 

105. If in twenty days after the time 
fixed by the council of eldets, the ma- 
jority of each of the two councils ſhall 
not have made known to the republic 
their arrival at the new place appointed, 
on their meeting in any other place 
whatever, the adminiſtrators of the de- 
partments, or in their default, the ci- 
vil tribunals of the departments ſhall 
convene primary aſſemblies, to nomi- 
nate electors, who ſhall proceed imme- 
diately to the formation of a new legiſ- 
lative body for the election of 250 de- 
puties for the council of elders, and of 
500 for the council of five hundred. 

The number of the metabers of the 
council of elders, who received, during 
the night, letters of convocation, is 
eſtimated at 150. | 


The directors Sieyes and Ducos are 


the only ones who ſigned the order for 
announcing. by the Telegraph the de- 


crees of the council of elders.— Their 


colleagues did not appear to take an 
active part in what paſfed. Poultiar 
announces their diſmiſſion as certain, 
and aſſerts that Mareſcot, Berthier, 
and Talleyrand, are deſigned by the 
majority of the councils - to replace 
them. Te: 

The quay of Voltaire, and the ſtreets 
leading to the Thuilleries are filled 
with troops. The Luxembourg is in- 


| 


| 
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veſted. The greateſt tranquillity re; 
throughout Paris. OI 
General Brune has been received at 
Amſterdam with an enthuſiaſm difficult 
to be deſcribed. The moſt brilliant 
entertainments have. been given in this 
„ | 
COUNCIL OF ELDERs. 
Continuation of the ſitting of Nov, 10, 


A letter was received from the ſecre. 
tary general of the directory to the fol. 


lowing effect | 
Citizens repreſentatives, 


I have not been able to receive the 
meſſenger of ſtate' diſpatched by the 
council of elders to the executive direc- 
tory. Four of the members have ſent 


in their refignation—the fifth is in cuf- 


tody by the order of general Buona- 
parte. There no longer exiſts a di- 


. 
Ty Health and reſpect, 
(Signed) LEGARDE. 


The council decreed that this letter 
ſhould be Tent to the council of five 
hundred. | : | 
After the interval of about a quarter 
of an hour, à tumultuous movement 
was manifeſted in the council. The 
arrival of general Buonaparte was an- 
nounced. He requeſted permiſſion to 
ſpeak, having important information to 
communicate. 61 

There was inſtantly a profound | 
ſilence. 45 E774 

'Buonaparte.—* Repreſentatives of 
the people, you are not in a common 
crilts : you tread upon a volcano ready 
to deſtroy you. Yeſterday Paris was 
in the moſt profound tranquillity. | 
have united all my brethren in arms in 
the execution of the meaſures which 
you have adopted. I have given _ 


of my devotion to the republic, and 
the country has not had a more zealous 
defender than J have proved myſelf. 
This day, however, I am ſurrounded 
with calumny, and covered with re- 
proach and obloquy. I hear circulated 
around me the words Cromwell, Mili- 
tary Government, &c. Had I wiſhed 


ſhould long fince have attempted that 
enterpriſe. Since I returned to Paris, 
| have been ſolicited by ſome factions 
to ſeize upon the authority of the ſtate. 
| declare even that propoſitions have 
been made to me by Barras and Moulin 
to overthrow the government, and to 
aſſume the direction of affairs—I re- 
liſted theſe infinuations, becauſe I was 
of no party, of no coterie—I commu- 
nicated thefe projects to ſeveral repre- 
ſentatives, J united my ſentiments to 
thoſe of the council of elders, and [ 
have only accepted the command en- 
truſted to me, with the view of refign- 


then that you ſee in me a vile intriguer. 
| know no great coterie but the French 
people. But I declare the repreſen- 
tatives of the people muſt not be di- 
vided ; on the contrary, unite your 
wiſdom, and whatever your firmneſs 
ſhall decide I ſhall fee faithfully exe- 
cuted. I ſhall be but an arm devoted 
to the ſafety of the republic 
liberty and equality.” 

Inglet— And the conſtitution.” 

Buonaparte . The conſtitution? Is 
it now a ground of ſecurity to the 
French people? You violated it three 
mes lately. It is nothing but an empty 


every faction. All the rights of the 


that you ſhould defend them againſt 
— attack. Conſider what ought to 


to eſtabliſh a military government, I 


ng it after having triumphed over the 
enemies of the republic. Think not 


; the ſafety 


und, which ſerves the purpoſe of 
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People have been violated. - It is time || 


| 


. 8 e 9 
magiſtrate. 
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be done for the protection of liberty. 
If you do not ſave it, you and your 
children will be diſgraced in the eyes 
of poſterity. Vou are accountable for 
its ſafety. Act, and if the execution 
of your decrees be oppoſed, I ſhall ap- 
peal to my brave companions in arms, 
and to my fortune.” | 

Cornude darted into the tribune.— 


* You have heard, repreſentatives of 


the people ! he who has filled Europe 
with admiration, has unveiled the con- 
ſpiracies with which the republic was 
menaced. Do you doubt their exiſt- 
ence? Jagreed to the meaſure propoſed 
by your committee, becauſe I was con- 
vinced a vaſt conſpiracy exiſted. 1 
move that the council reſolve itſelf into 
a ſecret committee, and that Buona- 
parte give ſtill farther explanations ; 
and afterwards that a meſſage be ſent 
to the council of five hundred, to know 
whether it be inclined inſtantly to pro- 
| poſe meaſures for the public ſafety ; or 
perhaps we ought to aſſume the initi- 
ative. When the ſafety of the country 
is at ſtake, every citizen becomes a 
Lauſſatt aſſerted, that the whole par- 
ticulars ought to be diſcloſed in the 
preſence of all France. We ſhould be 
the baſeſt of wretches, if we neglected 
to take every meaſure neceſſary to her 
ſalvation. R 
Buonaparte left the council. A meſ- 
ſage from the council of five hundred 
ſtated that it was conſtituted by a ma- 


Jority: | | Week 
This notification was ordered to be 
inſerted in the minutes. 3 
The council reſolved into a ſecret 
committee. mY 

. Evening fitting of November 10. 


The council received a reſolution 


concerning the ſuppreſſion of the direc- 
4F2 | tory, 
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tory, the - excluſion of {ſixty-twa mem - 


bers, and the adjoutument of the legiſ- 
lative body. Some oppoſition was 
made to the infertion of two names on 
the liſt. 1 

The council then proceeded to the 
nomination of the intermediate legiſla- 
tive body. 
names of the members who campoſe it: 


_ _ Garat; Porcher; Couſin; Vimar; 

Vernier; Goupil  Herwin ; Sedilley; 
Lemercier ; Cornet; Lenoir-Laroche; 
Dumets ; Farques; Lauſſatt; Carlle- 
met; Regnier; Rouſſeau; Boutevolle ; 
Peres, Upper Pyrennees ; Beauprey ; 
Cornudet; Cretet; Courtois; Dupere ; 
Chaſſiton; Lebrun. 


The ſitting at length terminated, and 
the preſident declared that the next 
ſitting would be at the Thuilleries, on 
the 20th of February. 


COUNCIL OF FIVE HUNDRED, 
November 10. 


About fix o'clock the council of five 
hundred conſtituted themſelves, the 
majority of the members having re- 
paired to the hall of the fitting. 

Lucien Buonaparte took the chair, 
and invited the council to reſume the 
deliberations. | 

Beringer retraced the events of the 
day. He praiſed the conduct of the 
troops and the prudence of the officers, 
the dangers which Buonaparte has run, 
thoſe of the legiſlative body itſelf, the 
wiſdom of the general, as well as the 
courage of the two grenadiers who co- 
vered the general with their bodies and 
their arms. | 

On his propoſition the council paſſed 
a decree, the purport of which was, 


that the commander in chief Buona- 


parte, generals Lefebvre, Murat, Ber- 


thier, 


The following are the 


trurier, Beurnonville, Money, 


** 
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Andreofli, Solienxc . 
admiral Bruix, Louis * 
mander of a ſquadron ; Eugenie Bey. 
harnais, aid-de-camp ; the ſuperior ad. 
jutant Beranger ; Sparre, officer of the 
Poliſh legion, &c. &c. the grenadiery 
of the legiſlative body and of the exe. 
cutive directory; the 6th, 79th, and 
96th. cf the Jine, the 8th and 9th of 
dragoons, and the grenadiers who made 
a buckler of their bodies. and their arm; 
for Buonaparte, have deſerved well of 
their country, by ſaving the majority 
of the legiſlative body and the republic, 
attacked by a minority compoſed of 
aſſaſſins. 

Chazal propoſed divers meaſures of 
public ſafety, which were referred to a 
committee of five members, of which 
he himſelf was one, as well as Villetard 
and Boulay de la Meurthe. 

Lucien Buonaparte pronounced a 
diſcourſe on the events of the day. He 
deſcribed the perpetual efforts made 
by the ſeditious members of the coun- 
cil to ſmother the conſtitution, and to 
ſubſtitute in its ſtead a reign of blood 
and of proſcription. 

Villetard, reporter from the com- 
mittee, propoſed the following reſo- 
lations : | | 

The council of five hundred, conli- 
dering the ſituation of the republic, 
declares that the buſineſs is urgent, and 
adopts the following reſolution: | 

rticle 1ſt. There is no longer an) 
executive directory, and the following 
perſons are no longer members of the 
national repreſentation, on account 
the exceſſes and the violent attempts 
which they have uniformly made, an 
particularly the greater part of them in 
the ſitting of this morning : 

Joubert, Jouanne, Talot, Duplan- 
tier, Arena, Garaud, Quirot, Leclerc, 


Chappers, Briche, Poulain-Grand* 5 
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Bertrand, Goupilleau, Daubermeſnil, 
Marqueſi, Gueſdon, Gran:|maiſon, Cro- 
caſſand, Dorimond, Friſon, Deſſaix, 
Bergaſſe, Laziroul, Montpellier, Con- 
ſtant, Briot, Deſtrem, Carrere, Lagar- 
niere, Gorraud, Legot, Blin, Boulay 
Paty, Souilhe, Demoor, Rigonet, Men- 
tor, Boiſſier, Bailly Bourier, Prichet, 
Honore Declerc, Bouffet, Gaſtin, Lau- 
rent, Reitz, Prudhom, Porte, Truck, 
Delbrez, Leyris, Doche Dehille, Ste- 
venotte, Leſage Senault, Chalemele, 
Andre, Demartelle, Colombel, Phi- 
lippe, Moreau, Jourdan, Leteurneur, 
Citadella, Jourdan, and Bordas—61 
members. 
2d. The legiſlative body creates pro- 
viſionally an executive conſular com- 
mittee, compoſed of citizens Sieyes and 
Roger Ducos, ex- directors, and Buo- 
naparte, general.— They ſhall bear 
the name of conſuls of the French re- 
public. 

3d. This committee is inveſted with 
the full powers of the directory, and 
ſpecially commiſſioned to organize or- 
der in all parts of the adminiſtration, 
to re-eſtabliſh internal tranquillity, and 
to procure an honourable and ſolid 
peace, | 

#th. It is authorized to ſend dele- 
gates with a power limited according 
to its own power. 

dth. The legiſlative body is adjourn- 
ed to the 20th of February. It is to 
meet at that period in full power at 
Paris. 

6th. During the adjournment of the 
legiſlative body, the members ſhall pre- 
ſerve their indemnity and their conſti- 
tutional ſecurity. | ; 
th. They may, without loſing their 
quality as repreſentatives of the people, 

employed as miniſters, diplomatic 
agents, delegates of the executive con- 
{ular committee, and in all other civil 
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functions. They are even invited in 
the name of the-public good to accept 
them. a 

sth. Before their ſeparation, and 
during the time of their ſitting, each 
council ſhall name from among their 
members a committee of 25 members. 

9th. The committees appointed by 
the two councils, will, in conjunction 
with the committee of the executive 
conſulate, determine upon all urgent 
objects relative to the police, legiſla- 
tion, and finance. | 

10th. To the committee of the 
council of five hundred will belong the 
right of propoſing, and to that of the 
council of elders that of ſanctioning 
them. | 

11th. The two committees will alſo, 
in the order above-mentioned, regulate 
the changes in thofe parts of the conſti- 
tution which experience may have 
ſhewn to be inconvenient or vicious. 

12th. Theſe changes can have no 
other object but that of conſolidating 
and guaranteeing inviolably the ſove- 
reignty of the people, the republic, 
one and indiviſible, the repreſentative 
ſyſtem, the diviſion of power, liberty, 
equality, and the ſafety of property. 

13th. The executive conſulate com- 
mittee may lay before the other com- 
mittees their views upon theſe ſubjeCts. 

14th. The twocommittees are charged 
to prepare a civil code, 

sch. Their fittings will be held at 
Paris in the palace of the legiſlative 
body, and they may be convoked ex- 
traordinarily for the ratification of 
peace, or in caſe of great public 
danger. | | | 

16th. Theſe reſolutions ſhall be print- 
ed, and ſent by extraordinary couriers 
to the departments, and ſolemnly pub- 
liſhed and ſtuck up in all*the communes 


of the republic. as 
Cabaris 
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Cabsris made a ſpeech, in which he 
retraced the labours of the different 
legiſlative bodies, and of the conven- 
tion, and alſo the faults of theſe differ- 
ent aſſemblies, as well as thoſe of the 
preſent councils. He ſhewed that the 
prefent conſtitution opened. the door 
to continual refolutions, which would 
end in anarchy, which was always fol- 
lowed by royalty. He afterwards pro- 
poſed an addrefs to the French people 
upon the dangers which the national 


repreſentatives incurred, and upon the 


meaſures of public ſafety which were to fuls; and this ſenate is to chuſe the 


| tribunate, and the legiſlative body, 


be taken. 
At one o'clock the three conſuls 
came and took the following oath: 


indiviſible, to liberty and equality, and 
to the repreſentative ſyſtem.“ 


intermediate committee. It is to be 
compoſed of the following members : 


Cabaris, Boulay de la Meurthe, in fecret. A fifth part of the members, 


Chazal, Lucien Buonaparte, Matthieu, 
Chenier, Creuze, Latouche, Beranger, 


Dounou, Gaudin de la Lozerre, Ja- 


quemenot, Beauvais, Arnould de la 


Seiue, Thieſſe, Villetard, Girad Pou- 
zol, Goulay, Caſſenave, Chollot de la 


Gironde, Ludet, Devenck Thierry, 
and Barra des Ardennes. . 
The preſident then adjourned the 
council to the 20th of February at the 
ordinary place of meeting. 


Fregeville, Thibault, Chabot du Gard, | 


The following are the preſent mini- 


ters :—Gaudin, miniſter of finance 
Berthier, miniſter of war Cambaceres, 
miniſter of juſtice Laplace, miniſter 
of the interior Talleyrand, miniſter of 
foreign affairs—and Fqpche, of Nantz; 
miniſter of police on 
Many altercations having taken place 
in forming the plan of the new conſti- 
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Art. I. The French republic is one 


tution, it was at length ſettled, of which 
the following is an authentic copy : 


It conſiſts of three conſuls, a corps or 
ſenat conſervatif, a tribunate, and à 
legiſlative body. The firſt conſul is to 
be Buonaparte, with a falary equiya- 
lent to 20,000). ſterling per annum ; 
the ſecond, Cambaceres, with 6000]. 
per annum; and the third, Lebrun, 
with the ſame ſalary. Sieyes and Ro- 
ger Ducos are to be members of the 
enat conſervatif, which is to be choſen 
by them and the ſecond and third con- 


from the perſons preſented to them by 


nd | | the departments, after having reduced 
Fidelity to the republic, one and || the number of ſuch perſons by three 
elections. 


of hundred, and the legiſlati 
At three o'clock they proceeded to || ne ay ee. I 


the ſcrutiny of the nomination of the | confuls are to propoſe laws, and the 


The tribunate is to conſiſt 
body of three hundred members. The 


tribunate to diſcuſs them, and the le- 
iſlative body to vote upon them, but 


both of the tribunate and the legiſlative 
body, are to go out of office every year, 
and they are to be replaced by others 
chofen by the ſenate. Every member 
of the ſenate is to have 1000. ſterling 
per annum; of the tribune, 6001.; and 
of the legiſlative body, 400l. per annum. 
The firſt and ſecond conſuls are to re- 
main in office ten years; the third only 
five. All the power is veſted in the 
firſt conſul; the others are merely to 
aſſiſt him with their advice, and to ſign 
their aſſent or difſent to the meaſures 
he propoſes. CY 


NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


- 


TITLE 1. : 
| Its 


Its European territory is diſtributed 
into departmental and communal diſ- 
trits. (Arrondefſemens.) 

II. Every man of the age of 21 years 
complete, born and reſident in France, 
who has cauſed his name to be inſcrib- 
ed. upon the civil liſt of his communal 
diſtrict, and who has dwelt from that 
eriod for a year within the territory 
of the republic, is a French citizen, 

III. A foreigner becomes a French 
citizen when after having attained the 
age of 21 years complete, and after 
having declared his intention of ſettling 
in France, has reſided in it ten years 
without interruption. 

IV. The character of French citizen 
may be loſt Go 

By naturalization in a foreign coun- 
iry ; 
"By the acceptance of functions or of 
penſions offered by a foreign govern- 
ment; 

By affiliation with any foreign cor- 
poration, which would infer diſtinction 
of birth ; by condemnation to corporal 
or ignominious puniſhments. 

The exerciſe of the rights of 
French citizen is ſuſpended by a man's 
being an inſolvent debtor, or a direct 
heir keeping up, without an onerous 
title, the ſucceſhon of a bankrupt, in 
whole or in part; | 
By a man's acting as a hired domeſ- 
tic, attached either to the perſon or 
the buſineſs of an individual; 

By a man's being in a ſtate of judi- 


tumacy. | 

VI. In order to-exerciſe the rights 
of citizenſhip in a communal diſtrict, 
a perſon muſt have fixed in it his do- 
mictle or place of abode by a year's 
relidence, and at the ſame time he 


muſt not have loſt it by a year's ab- 
ence, = | 
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VII. The citizens of every commu— 


votes thoſe they conceive moſt proper 
to manage the public affairs. The 
number ſo pointed out forms a liſt of 
men worthy of confidence, amounting 


to a tenth of the number of citizens 


having a right to vote. Out of this liſt 
are to be choſen the public functionaries 
of the diſtrict. 

VIII. The citizens comprehended in 
the communal liſts of a department, 
ſhall likewiſe point out a tenth part of 
their own number. Hence is ade 
a ſecond liſt, called departmental, from 
which are to be choſen the public func- 
tionaries of the department. 

IX. The citizens whoſe names ſtand 
on the departmental liſt, ſhall likewiſe 
name a tenth of their own number. 
Thus there is a third liſt formed which 
comprehends the citizens of the de- 
* eligible to public national 


functions. 


X. The citizens having a right to 
aſſiſt in the formation of any of the liſts 
mentioned in the three preceding arti- 
cles, are to be called upon every three 
years to ſupply the place of thoſe upon 


the liſts who may have died, or who 


are abſent for any other cauſe than 
that of exerciſing a public employ- 
ment. | 

XI. They at the ſame time may eraſe 
from the liſts thoſe whom they think 
unfit to appear any longer upon it, and 
appoint as their ſucceffors other citi- 
zens, in whom they have greater con- 
fidence. 

XII. No perſon can be eraſed from 
any of the liſts, but by the votes of 
an abſolute majority of the eitizens 
having a right to vote on its formation. 


XIII. A perſon is not to be eraſed 


from one liſt of eligible perſons, — 
en becauſe 
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becauſe he is at a given period, mem- 
ber of another liſt, inferior or ſuperior. 
XIV. Inſcription on a liſt of perſons 

| 1 is not neceſſary but for thoſe ot 
public offices, for which this condition 
15 expreſsly required by the conſtitution 
or the law, All the liſts of eligible 


perſons ſhall be formed in the courſe of | 


the year 9. 
TITLE 2, 


Of the Conſervative Senate. 


XV. The conſervative ſenate is com- 
poſed of 80 members irremovable, and 
for life, who ſhall be 40 years of age 
at leaſt. | 

For the formation of the ſenate, there 
ſhall at firſt be named 60 members. 
This number ſhall be increaſed to 62 
in the courſe of the year 8 ; to 64 in 
the courſe of the year 9; and thus be 


gradually increafed to 80, by the addi- | 


tion of two members during each of 
the ten firſt years. 

XVI. The appointment to the ſitu- 
ation of ſenator is made by the ſenate 
itſelf, which chooſes one out of three 


candidates preſented—the firſt by the 


legiſlative body, the ſecond by the tri- 
bunate, and the third by the chief 
conſul. | 


- The ſenate may chuſe one of two 
candidates in the caſe that one of them 
is propoſed by two of the profenting 
bodies. The ſenate muſt admit a per- 
ſon who is propoſed, on the ſame oc- 
caſion, by all the three authorities. 


XVII. The chief conſul quitting his 
ſtation, either on the expiration of his 
functions, or in conſequence of reſigna- 
tion, becomes a ſenator by immediate 
right, and of neceſſity. 

The two other conſuls, during the 
month which follows the expiration of 
their functions, may take a place in 
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the ſenate, and are not obliged to aua 
themſelves of this right, MEN _ 

They do not poſſeſs this right at all 
when they quit their conſular functions 
by reſignation. Ee: | 

XVIII. A ſenator is for ever ineligi- 
ble to any other public function. 

XIX. All the liſts made up in the 
departmenrs in virtue of the 9th article, 
are to be addrefled to the ſenate. They 
compoſe the national lift. 

XX. Out of this liſt the ſenate chuſes' 
the legiſlators, tribunes, conſuls, judg- 
es of caſſation, and commiſſioners of 
accounts. | 

XXI. It is to maintain or tv annul 
all the reſolutions referred to it as un- 
conſtitutional, by the tribunate or by 
the government. The liſts of eligible 
perſons are comprehended among ſuch 
reſolutions. | 

XXII. The revenues of certain na- 
tional domains to be fixed upon, are 
to be liable to the payment of the ex- 
pences of the ſenate. The annual ſa- 
lary of each member is to be taken out 
of theſe revenues. It is to be equal to 
the 20th of that of the chief wan 1 

XXIIL The fittings of the ſenate are 
not to he public. 

XXIV. The citizens Sieyes and Ro- 


| na the conſuls quitting their 


unctions, are appointed members of 
the conſervative ſenate. They (hall 
aſſemble along with the ſecond and 
third conſuls nominated by the preſent 
conſtitution. The four citizens ſhall 
appoint the majority of the ſenate, 
which ſhall then complete itſelf, and 
proceed to the elections entruſted to it. 


TCTLED: 
Of the Legiſlative Power. 
XXV. No new laws ſhall be pro- 
mulgated, but when the project ſhall 


govern 
ment, 


have been propoſed by the 


and decreed by the legiſlative body. 
XXVI. The projects which the go- 


in articles. In every ſtage of the diſ- 
cuſſion of theſe projects the government 
may withdraw them. It may produce 
them anew in a modified ſtate. 


XXVII. The tribunate is to be com- 
poſed of 100 members, at leaſt 25 years 
of age. They are to be renewed by a 
fifth part every year, and are indefi- 
nitely re-eligible as long as they con- 
tinue on the national liſt. 

XXVIII. The tribunate diſcuſſes the 

roje&t of a law; and votes for its 
adoption or rejection. 

t is to ſend three ſpeakers, choſen 
out of its own number, who are to 
explain and defend its views and mo- 
tives in either caſe before the legiſla- 
tive body. | | 

It may refer to the ſenate, and that 
ſolely, on the ground of unconſtitu- 


the proceedings of the legiſlative body, 
and thoſe of the government. 


XXIX. It may expreſs an opinion 
reſpecting laws made or to be made, 
reſpecting abuſes that require correc- 


attempted in all the parts of the public 
adminiſtration ; but never reſ-eQting 
matter criminal or civil ſubmitted to 
the courts. | Wy 

The opinions which it ſhall expreſs 
in virtue of the preſent article have no 
neceſſary conſequence, and do not bind 
any conſtituted authority to act. 


XXX. When the tribunate adjourns 
elf, it may a point a committee of 
from ten to ſiteen members, autho- 
ned to aſſemble it, if thought ad- 
vileable. 

28 


vemment propoſes ſhall be drawn up 


tionality, the liſts of perſons eligible, 
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ment, communicated to the tribunate, 


tion, reſpecting improvements to be 


| 
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XXXI. The legiſlative body is com- 
poſed of 300 members, thirty years of 
age at leaſt. They are renewed by a 
fifth every year. It muſt always con- 
tain at leaſt one citizen from each de- 
partment of the republic. 


XXXII. A member quitting the le- 
giſlative body cannot be re- elected to 
it till the lapſe of a year; but he may 
immediately be elected to any other 
public function, including that of tri— 
bune, if in other teſpects he is eligible. 


XXXIII. The ſitting of the legiſla- 
tive body ſhall commence every year 
on the Iſt Frimaire (22 Nov.) and ſhall 
continue only four months. It may 
be extraordinarily convoked during 


the eight remaining months by the go- 


vernment. 


XXXIV. The legiſlative body 


en- 


acts laws by a private ballot, and with- 
cout any diſcuſhon on the part of its 


members reſpe ding the projects of 
laws debated in its preſence by the 
ſpeakers of the tribunate, and of the 
government. 

XXXV. The fittings of the tribu- 
nate and thoſe of the legiſlative body 
are to be public. The number ot 
ſtrangers in bcth ſhall not exceed 200 
in each. 


XXXVI. The falary of a tribune is 
to be 15,000 francs (6251.); that of a 
legiſlator 10,000 francs (416l.) 

XXXVII. Every decree of the le- 
gillative body upon the 10th day after 
its paſſing, ſhall be 2 by 
the chief conſul, unleſs during that in- 
terval he has appealed to the ſenate on 


the ground of unconſtitutionality. This 


recourſe ſhall not exiſt againſt laws pro- 
mulgated. 
XXXVIII. The firſt renewal of the 
legiſlative body ſhall take place only in 
the courſe of the year ten. 


4 G TITLE 4, 
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TITLE 4. 
Of the Government. 


XXXIX. The government is confided 
to three conſuls choſen for ten years, 
and re-eligible indefinitely. 
Each of theſe is elected individually 
in the capacity of firſt, ſecond, or third 
conſul. In the firſt inſtance the third 
conſul ſhall be appointed only for five 
years. 
For this time the following are ap- 


pointed :—General Buonaparte, chief 


conſul ; citizen Cambaceres, now mi- 
niſter of juſtice.; and citizen Lebrun, 
member of the committee of elders, 
third conſul. _ 

XL. The chief conſul has functions 
and prerogatives peculiar to himſelf, 
in which his place may be temporarily 
ſupplied, when the caſe occurs, by one 
-of his colleagues. 

XLI. The chief conſul promulgates 
laws. He makes and revokes at plea- 


ſure appointments of members of the 


council of ſtate; miniſters, ambaſſa- 
dors, and other external ſuperior. à- 
gents; the officers of the army by ſea 
and land; members of local adminiſ-— 
trations, and commifſioners of the go- 
vernmſent to the different courts. He 
appoints all the civil and criminal 
judges, except the juſtices of peace, 
and judges of caſſation, without the 
power ot revocation. 

XIII. In the other acts of the go- 
vernment, the ſecond and third conſul 
have deliberative voices. They ſign 
the proceedings to ſnew that they were 
core ; and, if they pleaſe, they may 


inſert their own opinions; after which,” 
the deciſion of the chief conſul is ſuffi- 


cient. 


XLIII. The ſalary of the chief con- 


ul ſhall be 500,000 francs for the year || 
8, {about 20,8331.)—The ſalary of 


| 


| 
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each of the other two conſuls ſhall be 
equal to three tenths of that of the chief 
conſul. | 
XLIV. The government 
laws, and makes regulations 
to carry them into execution, 
XLV. The government dire&s the 
receipts and expences of the ſtate, 
agreeable to the annual law, which 
ſhall determine the amount of each. 
He is to ſuperintend the coining of 
money, of which the law alone ſhall 
regulate the iſſue, fix the title, the 
faſhion, and weight. | 
XLVI. If the government is inform- 
ed that any conſpiracies are deviſing 
againſt the ſtate, it may decree ſum- 
monſes of appearance and warrants of 
arreſt againſt thoſe who are preſumed 
to be the authors or accomplices. But 
if after the lapſe of ten days after their 
arreſt they are not liberated or put in 
a (tate for trial in the regular form, 
the miniſter who ſigns the warrant 
ſhall be guilty of arbitrary impriſon— 
ment. | 95 
XLVII. The government (hall take 
meaſures for the internal ſecupity and 
external defence of the ſtate. He ſta- 
tions the forces, military and naval, and 
regulates the manner of their being 
employed. | 
XLVIII. The national guard in ac- 
tivity is ſubject to the direction of the 
public adminiſtration. The ſedentary 
national guard is ſubject only to the dil- 
poſitions of law. 
XLIX. The government is to main- 
tain political relations abroad, to ma- 
nage negociations, make preliminary 
ſtipulations, cauſe, ſign, and conclude 
all treaties of peace, alliance, truce, 
neutrality, commerce, and other con- 
ventions. 
I. Declarations of war, and treaties 


of peace, alliance and commerce, are 
| propoſed, 


Propoſes 
neceſſary 


ropoſed, diſcuſſed; decreed, and pro- 
mulgated like laws. 79 

Only diſcuſſions upon theſe — 
both in the tribune and Jegiſlative 
body, are to take place in a ſecret 
committee, when the government de- 
fires it, 

LI. The ſecret articles of a treaty 
cannot deſtroy the public articles. 


LII. Under the direction of the con- 


ſuls, the council of ſtate is authoriſed 
to draw up projects of laws and regu- 
lations of public adminiſtration, and to 
remove the obſtacles which may ariſe 
in matters of adminiſtration. 

LIII. It muſt be out of the council 
of ſtate that the ſpeakers nominated 
by the government to ſtate points be— 
fore the legiſlative body, muſt be 
taken. 

Theſe ſpeakers are never to be ſent 
to the number of more than three to 
ſupport the ſame project of a law. 

LIV. The miniſters procure the ex- 
ecution of laws and regulations of pub- 
licadminiſtration. 


LV. No act of government can have 
effect if it is not ſigned by a miniſter. 


LVI. One of the miniſters is ſpeci- 
ally entruſted with the adminiſtration 
of the public treaſurer. He is to ſe- 
cure the receipts, to order the transfer 
of ſums, and the payments authoriſed 
by law. He can make or cauſe to be 
made no payment, except in virtue, 
It, of a law, and till the concurrence 
of funds which have been fixed for a 
diſtin ſpecies of expence ; 2d. of an 


arrete of the government; 3d. of a war- 


rant ſigned by a miniſter. 


LVII. Detailed accounts of the ex- 
pence of each miniſter, ſigned and cer- 
tifed by him, ſhall be made public. 

LVIII. The government can elect 
or continue counſellors of ſtate or mi- 
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niſters, none but citizens whoſe names 


| 


| 


| 


} 
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are inſcribed on the national liſt. 

LIX. The local adminiſtrations eſ- 
tabliſhed either for each commercial 
diſtrict, or for more extenſive portions 
of territory, ſhall be ſubordinate to the 
miniſters. No perſon can be made or 
continue a member of theſe adminiſtra- 
tions, unleſs he ſtand and be retained 
upon one of the liſts mentioned in the 


7th and Sth articles. 


TITLE 5. 
Of the Tribunals. 


LX. Each commercial diſtrict 1s to 
have one or more judges of the peace, 
to be elected immediately by the citi- 
zens for the period of three years. 

Their chief function is, to reconcile 
parties whom they call before them in 
caſes of adverſeneſs to reconciliation, to 
ſubmit themſelves to deciſions by arbi- 
tration. 


LXI. In civil matters, there are to 
be tribunals in the firſt reſort, ard the 
tribungls of appeal.—The law is to de- 
termine the organization both of the 
one and the other; their competency, 
and the extent of territory that is to 
circumſcribe their ſphere of action. 


LXII. In matters of miſdemeanour 
delits where corporal or ignominious 
puniſhment is inflicted, there is to be 
a firſt jury to admit, or to reject the ac- 
cuſation; if admitted, a ſecond jury is 
to declare the fact to be proved. The 
judges then form a criminal tribunal, 
and adjudge the puniſhment. Againſt 
their deciſion there is no appeal. 

LXIII. The place of public accuſer 
before a criminal tribunal is to be fil- 
led by the government commiſſary. 

LXIV. Offences {delits) which do 
not incur corporal or ignominious pu- 
niſhment, are to be judged by tribunals 
4 G2 0 
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of correctional police, with power of 
appeal to. the criminal tribunals.. 


LXV. There will be eſtabliſhed, for 
the whole of the republic, a tribunal 
of caſſation, that is to pronounce upon 


motions for caſfation againſt judgments | 
5 J } conſuls and counſellors of ſtate, leave 


in dernier reſort, pronounced by the 
tribunals on motions of appeal, from 
one tribunal to another, grounded upon 
legitimate fufpicion; or upon * 
that regard the public fafety, where the 
plea of one party is ſet up againſt a 
w hole tribunal. 


LXVI. The tribunal of caſſation 
does not takecognizance of the grounds 
of a cauſe; but it annuls the judgments 

aſſed in conſequence of proceedings 
in which either the due forms have 
been violated, or which contain any ex- 
preſs infractions of the law, and it re- 


fers the grounds of the cauſe to the pro- 


per tribunal that is to take cognizance 
of them. 

LXVII. The judges who preſide in 
the tribunals of firft reſort, and the go- 
vernment commiſſaries that are to act 
in theſe courts, are to be taken from 


the communal, or from the departmen- 
tal hſt.. 

The judges who preſide in the tribu- 
nals of appeal, and the commiſſaries 
who act in theſe courts, are to be taken 
from the departmental liſt. 


The judges who compoſe the tribu- 
nal of caſſation, and the commiſſaries | 


acting in theſe courts, are to be taken 
from the national liſt. 


LXVIII. Every judge, except the 
juſtices of the peace, are to retain their 
functions for life, unleſs they be pro- 
nounced to have forfeited them, or un- 
leſs they be already on the liſt of thoſe 
who are deemed ineligible to hold ſuch 
functions. | 


| 
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TITLE 6, 


Reſponfibility of the public Functionaries, 


LXIX. The functions of the mem. 
bers, whether of the ſenate, the legiſla- 
tive body, the tribunate, or thoſe of the 


no room for reſponſibility. 


LXX. Perſonal offences incurring 
corporal or 1gnominious puniſhment, 
committed by a member, whether of 
the ſenate, the tribunate, the legifla- 
tive body, or the council of ſtate, are 
to be profecuted before the ordinary 
tribunals, after a deliberation of the 
body to which ſuch a defendant may 
belong, ſhall have authoriſed ſuch a 
proceeding. | 

LXXI. Miniſters who may be ac- 
cuſed of private offences, incurring 
corporal or ignominious puniſhment, 
are to be conſidered as members of the 
council of ſtate. 


LXXII. Miniſters are reſponſible, 
1ſt. for every act of government which 
they ſign, that is declared unconſtitu- 
tional by the ſenate—2d. for the in- 
exccution of the laws and the regula- 
tions of the public adminiſtration—3d. 
for the particular orders they may iſ- 
ſue, ſhould theſe orders be contrary 
to the conſtitution, to the laws or re- 
gulations. | 


LX XIII. Where ſuch caſes occur as 


are ſtated in the foregoing article, the 


tribunate is to impeach the miniſter in 


virtue of an act upon which the legilla- 
| tive body is to deliberate in the uſual 


forms, after having heard, or ſummon- 
ed before them the perſon impeached. 


| The miniſter who is brought to trial by 
| a decree of the legiflative body, is to 
be tried by a high court, with power 
of appeal or recurrence to an act of 
caſſation. | 


The 


The high court is to conſiſt of judg- 
es and of juries : the judges to be 
choſen by, and from among, the tri- 
bunal of caſſation; the juries to be ta- 
ken from the national liſt. The whole, 
agreeably to the forms preſcribed by 
the law. | 

LXXIV. The civil and criminal 
judges, in caſe of offences derogatory 
to their functions, are to be proſecuted 
before the tribunals to which they may 


after having annulled their decrees. 


LXXV. The other agents of govern- 
ment beſides the miniſters, cannot be 
proſecuted for acts connected with their 
functions, but in virtue of a deciſion of 
the council of ſtate ; in ſuch caſes the 
proſecution is to be carried on before 
the ordinary tribunals. 


TITLE 7. 
General Diſpoſilions. 
LXXVI. The houſe of every perſon 


inbabiting the French territory, is an 
inviolable aſylum. 


During the night, no one has a right 
to enter ſuch houſe, but in caſe of fire, 
or inundation, or of a requeſt made to 


ſuch purpoſe from the inhabitants of 
the houſe. 


During the day, it may be entered 
for ſome ſpecial object pointed out by 


a law, or by an order iſſued by a public 
authority. 


LXXVII. In order to give effect to 


of a perſon, it is neceſſary, 1ſt. that 
they do formally expreſs the motives of 
the arreſt, and the law by virtue of 
which it has been ordered—2d. that 
it ſhould be iſſued by a functionary for- 
mally inveſted with this power by the 
law—39. that it muſt be notified to the 


be referred by the tribunals of caffation, || 


— 


| 
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the act which authoriſes the arreſting || 
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perſon arreſted, and that a copy of it 
be alſo left with him. | 

LXXVIII. A keeper or jatlor can- 
not receive or detain any perſon till 
after he has tranſcribed into his regiſter, 
the act that orders the arreſt. This act 
muſt be an order ifſued agreeably to 
the forms preſcribed by the preceding 
article or by a warrant for apprehend- 
ing the perſon, or a decree of accuſa- 
tion, or a ſentence pronounced. 

LXXIX. The keeper or jailor is 
bound (nor can any order free him from 
the obligation) to bring forward the 
perfon fa detained before the civil offi- 
cer, who inſpects the police of ſuch 
priſon, as often as the ſame may be re- 
quired by ſuch magiſtrate. 

LXXX. Acceſs to the perſon impri- 
ſoned cannot be refuſed to his relations 
and friends, furniſhed with an order 
to that effect by the civil officer, who 
ſhall be always bound to grant ſuch 
order, unleſs the keeper or jailor can 
ſhew an inſtruction from the judge to 
keep the perſon in ſecret confinement. 

LXXXI. All thoſe who not being 
authoriſed by the law to arreft a perfon, 
ſhall iſſue, ſign, or execute an order 
for ſuch arreſt. All thoſe who even in 
the cafe of an arreſt authoriſed by the 
law, ſhall receive or detain the perſon 
arreſted, in any place of confinement 
not publicly and legally pointed out as 
ſuch ; and all the keepers and jailors 
who ſhall act contrary to the ſenſe of 
the three preceding articles, ſhall be 
held guilty of the charge of arbitrary 
impriſonment. | 

LXXXII. All meaſures of rigour 
employed in arreftations, impriſon- 
ments, or executions, except ſuch as 
are ordained by the laws, are to be held 


as crimes. 4 
LXX XIII. Every perſon has the right 


of addrefling private petitions to every 


conſtituted 
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conſtituted authority, and more eſpe - | jcurnment of the legiſlative body, pro- 


cially to the tribunate. | | 

LXXXIV. It is of the eſſence of the 
public force, to obey - no armed body 
can deliberate. 

LXXXV. Military offences are to 
be ſubmitted to ſpecial tribunals, and 
to particular forms of trial. 

LXXXVI. The French nation de- 
clares, that penſions ſhall be granted 
to all military perſons wounded in the 
defence of the country, as alſo to the 
widows and children of military men 
who may. be killed in the field of bat- 
tle, or who may die in conſequence of 
their wounds. . 

LXXXVII. National rewards ſhall 
be decreed to ſuch warriors as ſhall 
render diſtinguiſhed ſervices to the re- 
public in fighting for its defence. 

LXXX VIII. A conſtituted body can- 
not open a deliberation but in a fitting, 
in which at leaſt two-thirds of its mem- 
bers ſhall be preſent. | 

LXXXIX. A national inſtitute is 


appointed to collect diſcoveries, and 


to advance the perfection of the ſci- 
ences and arts. | 

XC. A commiſſion of national ac- 
compts ſhall regulate and verify the 


entry of the receipts and expenditure || 


of the republic. This commiſſion is 
to conliſt of ſeven members, choſen by 
the ſenate from the national liſt. 

XCI. The adminiſtration of the 
French colonies is to be determined by 
ſpecial las. 

X CLI. In caſes of revolt in armed 
force, or of diſturbances that threaten 
the ſafety of the ſtate, the law may ſuſ- 
pend in ſuch places and for ſuch time 
as it may determine, the powers of the 
conſtitution. 

The ſuſpenſion may be proviſionally 
declared in ſimilar emergencies by an 
arrete of goyernment, during an ad- 


vided that this body be ſummoned to 
meet at the ſhorteſt period by an article 
of the ſaid arrete. 

X CIII. The French nation declareth 
that it will in no caſe whatever permit 
the return of the Frenchmen who have 
deſerted their country ſince the 14th of 
July, 1789, and are not compreherided 


in the exceptions that have been made 
to the laws enacted againſt the emi. 


grants; it alſo forbids any new excep- 
tion upon this point. 

The property of the emigrants is ir- 
revocably confiſcated to the profit of 
the republic. 

X CIV. The French nation declareth 
that after a legal ſale hath been made 
of the national domains; from what- 
ever ſource they may come, the legal 
purchaſers cannot be diſpoſſeſſed of 
them, except where a third party (if 
ſuch caſe ſhould occur) puts in a claim 
of indemnity from the public treaſury. 

XCV. The preſent conſtitution ſhall 
immediately be preſented ſor the ac- 
ceptation of the French people. 

Done at Paris the 22d Frimaire, (Dec. 
13), 8th year of the French repub- 
lic, one and indiviſible. 


Regulations of the Council of State. 


The conſuls of the republic decree: 
Art. I. The council of ſtate is com- 
poſed of from thirty to forty members. 
II. It is formed into a general afſem- 
bly, and divided into ſections. 
III. The preſident ſhall be the firſt 


| conſul, and in his abſence one of the 


other two conſuls. 

IV. The miniſters have the right of 
entering the general aſſembly of the 
council of ſtate, but they ſhall have no 
votes. 

V. The councellors of ſtate are di- 


vided into five ſections, viz.—A * 


of hnances, a ſection of civil and crimi- 
nal legiſlation, a ſection of war, a ſec- 
tion of the marine, and a ſection of the 


interior. | 

VI. A counſellor of ſtate, appoint- 
ed annually by the firſt conſul], ſhall 
preſide in each ſection. 


When the ſecond or third conſul is 


ſident. 


The miniſters, when they think it of 
utility, may aſſiſt, without a delibera- 
tive voice, at the fittings of the ſections. 


VII. Five counſellors of ſtate are 
ſnecially changed with the different 
parts of the adminiſtration: only in re- 
gard to inſtruction they ſhall follow the 
details of them, ſign the correſpond- 
ence, receive and call for information 
of every kind, and convey to the mini- 
ters the propoſals of deciſion which the 
latter ſubmit to the conſuls. One of 
them is charged with the care of the 
woods, foreſts, and ancient domains. 
Another with the bridges, cauſeways, 
canals, navigation, and regiſtering of 
lands.—Another with the arts and ſci- 
ences.— Another with the colonies. 


gulation of public adminiſtration ſhall 
be urged by the miniſters, each in the 
extent of his department. If the con- 
ſuls adopt their opinion, the project ſhall 
be referred to the competent ſection, in 
order that the law or regulation may be 
drawn up in a proper — as ſoon as 
this labour is finiſhed. The preſident 
of the ſection ſhall wait upon the con- 
ſuls to inform them of it. The firſt con- 
ſul ſhall then convoke the general aſ. 
ſembly of the council of ſtate. The 

Project ſhall there be diſcuſſed accord- 
ng to the report of the ſection by which 
It was drawn up. The council of ſtate 
ſhall tranſmit their opinion, with the 


in any of the ſections, he ſhall be pre- 


VIII. The propoſal of a law or re- 
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motives on which it is founded, to the 
conſuls. 

IX. If the conſuls approve of the 
form in which the law is drawn up, 
they ſhall decree the regulation defini- 
tively, or if it be a law, they ſhall de- 
cree that it ſhall be propoſed to the le- 
giſlative body. In the latter caſe, the 
firſt conſul, among the counſellors of 
ſtate, one or more orators, whom he 
ſhall charge to preſent the project of the 
law, and to ſupport it in the diſcuſſion. 
The orators, when they preſent the 
poject of any law, ſhall explain the mo- 


tives of the propoſal of government. 


X. When the government withdraws 
the project of a law, they ſhall do it by 
a meſſage. 

. The council of ſtate pronounces, 
1. Reſpecting the conflicts which may 
ariſe between the adminiſtration and 
the tribunals.— 2. Reſpecting diſputed 
affairs, the deſciſion of which has pre- 
viouſly been referred to miniſters.— 
3. They ſhall explain the meaning of 
the laws, on queſtions preſented to the 
conſuls being referred to them. 

XII. The counſellors of ſtate charg- 
ed with the direction of ſome parts of 
the public adminiſtration Rave no voice 
in the council of ſtate, when it pronoun- 
ces in the contentions of that party. 

XIII. The ſecretary of ſtate has a 
ſecretary general, whoſe functions are, 
—1. To communicate the public bu- 
ſineſs to the different ſections. 2. To 
write minutes in the generaFafſemblies 


of the council of ſtate, and the parti- 


cular aſſemblies which the preſidents of 
the ſections ſhall hold each decade.— 
3. To preſent to the conſuls the re- 
ſult of the labours of the general aſſem- 
bly.—4. To counterſign the opinions 
of the council, and the deciſions of the 
officers.—5. To keep minutes of the 
acts of the general afſembly of the _—_ 
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cil of ſtate, of the ſections, and of the 
counſellors charged with parts of the 
adminiſtration, to deliver or ſign the 
CAPs of them iſſued, or extratls from 
them. 


XIV. The uniform ſalary of the 


counſellors of ſtate is 25,000 livres. An 
additional ſum is allowed to the preſi- 
dents of the ſections, and to ſuch of 
the counſellors of ſtate as ſhall be 
charged with the direction of any part 
of the public adminiſtration. | 
XV. The ſalary of the ſecretary ge- 
neral is fixed at 15,000 livres. 7 
XVI. The coſtume of the counſellors 
of ſtate is thus regulated :—Coat of 
blue velvet in winter, and blue ſilk in 
ſummer, embroidered with blue filk. 
Buonaparte, now inſtalled in his high 
office, has iſſued ſeveral proclamations 


to the people and the foldiery, of which 


the following are authentic copies: 
LIBERTY—EQUALITY | 
In the Name of the French People. 


4A Nivole, year 8th of the French re- 
public, one and indiviſible, (Dec. 
25, 1799.) 


Buonaparte, chief conful of the republic, 


to the French people. 


To render the republic beloved by 
our fellow-citizens, re ſpectable to ſtran- 
gers, formidable to its enemies; ſuch 
are the obligations we have contracted 
in accepting the chief magiſtracy. It 
will be dear to the citizens, if the laws, 


if the acts of adminiſtration, be always 
_ diſtinguiſbed by the ſpirit of order, of 
juſtice, and of moderation.—Without | 


order, the adminiſtration is nothing but 


a chaos.—No finance, no public credit. 


With the fortune of the ſtate that of in- 
dividuals is deſtroyed. Without juſtice 


there is nothing but parties, oppreſlors, 
3 + 
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and victims. Moderation impreſſes an 
auguſt character upon governments 23 
upon nations. It is always the compa. 
nion of force, and the pledge of the 
permanence of ſocial inſtitutions. The 
republic will be impoſing in the eyes of 
foreigners, if it ref>e&: in their inde- 
pendence the title by which hangs its 
own; if its engagements, founded on 
wiſdom, formed with candour, are 
maintained with fidelity. It will he 
formidable ro its enemies, if its armies 
by ſea and land are vigorouſly confi. 
tuted; if each of its defenders conſi- 
ders the corps to which he belongs as 
a family of which he is a member, and 


in that "oy an inheritance of virtue 


and glory; if an officer formed by long 
ſtudy, obtains by regular promotion 
the reward due to his talents and ex- 
ertions. Upon theſe 13 depend 
the ſtability of the Government, the 
ſucceſs of commerce and agriculture, 
the greatneſs and proſperity of nations. 
In explaining them, we have pointed 
out the rules by which our conduct is 
to be judged. Frenchmen, we have 
told you our duties. It will belong to 


{| you to inform us whether we have ful- 
filled them. 55 


(Signed) 
BuoxnAPARTE, Chief Conſul. 
H. B. Maxer, Sec. Gen. 


Buonaparte, fin conſul of the republic, 
lo the French armies. 


8 Paris, Dec. 23. 
Soldiers !—ln promiling victory to 


the people of France, I have been your 


organ; I know your valour. You are 
the ſame men who conquered Holland, 
the Rhine, Italy, and gave peace un- 
der the walls of aſtoniſhed Vienna.— 
You are not now to defend your fron- 


tiers: you are to invade the texgitones 
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of your enemies. There are none of you 
who have been in ſeveral campaigns, who 
are ignorant that the molt effential qua- 
lity of a ſoldier is to ſupport want with 
reſolution ; many years of bad admini- 
{ration cannot be repaired 1n a day. 

Firſt magiſtrate of the republic, I ſhall 
communicate with pleaſure to the whole 
nation the corps, who, by their diſci- 
plineand their valour, will-deſerve to be 


proclaimed the defenders. of their country. 


Soldiers !—In proper time I ſhall be 
in the midſt of you, and Europe will 


recolle& with aſtoniſhment that you are 


of the race of heroes. 


Bonaparte, firſt conſul of the republic, to 
the Army of Italy. 


| Soldiers !—The circumſtances which 

detain me at the head of Government 
do not permit me to be with you. Your 
wants are great, every meaſure is taken 
to*provide for them. The firſt qualities 
of a ſoldier are reſolution and diſcipline; 
valour is but the ſecond. 


Soldiers !—Many corps have quitted 


their poſitions; they have been deaf to 
the voice of their officers; the 17th of 
light troops is in this number. Are all 
the brave men of Caſtiglione, of Rivoli, 
of Newmark dead?—They would have 
periſhed rather than quit their colours, 
and they would have brought back their 
young comrades to honour and to duty. 

Soldiers!—You fay that your diſtri- 
butions are not regularly made. What 
would you have done, if, like the 4th 
and 22d light troops, 18th and 33d 
of the line, you had found yourſelves in 
the middle of a deſart, without bread or 
water , eating 
mules? Victory will give us bread!” 
they ſaid, and you—leave your colours! 

Soldiers of Italy !—A new General 
commands you. He was always in the 
van in the days of your glory. Give 
29 wh 


| 


the fleſh of horſes and 


ws 


| 


( 


Foſſano. 


him your confidence, he will bring vic- 
tory into your ranks. 

I ſhall order a daily account of the 
conduct of every corps, and particularly 
of the 19th light troop, and of the 73d 
of the line, to be given me. They will 
recolle&  the- confidence which I had 


Placed in them. 


Having detailed the particulars relating 
to Bounaparte's return from Egypt 
The manner in which he effected a 
Revolution in France, and eſtabliſhed 
a new Conſtitution, with the proclama- 
tions which he iſſued to the people and 
ſoldiery, we ſhall now reſume our ac- 
count of the farther military operations 
in Italy, dated Head-quarters, Centalo, 
Neo „ 

The French having taken Pignerol 
and Sula, and having advanced to Sa- 
lucco, threatening- our communication 
with Turin, Gen. Melas thought it ne- 
ceſſary to, march till farther to his right; 
and a camp was choſen between Bra and 
Theſe operations, when con- 
nected with the ſyſtem of defence only, 
upon which this army had ſo long been 


acting, deceived the French into a belief 


that the Auſtrians were 1n full retreat. 
The evacuation of Mondovi, which was 
determined upon -for the purpole of 
adding a very conſiderable force to the 


army, confirmed ſtill more this opinion. 


Elated with theſe hopes, they advanced 
on all points, and on the 3d took poſſeſ- 
ſion, of Savigliano. | 3 

On the 4th the enemy marched in 
three columns to attack the Auſtrian 


army. The firſt column marched from 


Savigliano by Marenne, the ſecond by 
Genola, and the third marched to the 
attack of Foſſano, which had been put 
in a ſtate of defence, and was occupied 
by a conſiderable garriſon. It happened 
that the Auſtrian army moved with the 
ſame intent, at. the ſame time, and in 
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the ſame number of columns, and upon 
the ſame roads, Lieutenant-general Ott 
commanded the right column, Lieute- 
nant-general Elſnitz the center, and 
Major- general Gotterſheim the left. The 
two armies met at Marenne and Genola; 
it was not till after a very ſevere engage- 
ment that General Ott obliged the enemy 
to fall back ſrom Marenne ; a part reti- 
red to Genola, and a part to Savigliano. 
General Ott purſued the enemy to the 
latter place, where he took three cannon 
and above one thouland priſoners. The 
column of General Elſnitz, that was 
deſtined for the attack of Genola, met 
with a much more formidable reſiſtance. 
The action laſted for ſeveral hours, and 
it was not till the arrival of the column 
of General Ott from Savigliano upon the 
rear of the French, that victory declared 
in favour of the Auſtrians. The two 
columns immediately proceeded in pur- 
ſuit of the enemy: General Ott by Villa 
Fallette, General Elſnitz by Valdigi. 
The army halted at night at Centalo. 
The column of General Gotterſheim 
repulled the French from Foflano to 
Murazzo. It will appear ſurpriſing, 
that, while our army was at Centalo, 
a diviſion of the French army remained 
between Murazzo and Ronchi, with the 
- Stura in their rear, over which there was 

no bridge. | 

Early in the morning of the 5th the 
army marched in two columns to Ron- 
chi and Murazzo. The enemy, ſurpri- 
ſed, made no refiſtance, and 200 pri- 
ſoners were taken without any loſs. It 
appears that the French army was com- 
pletely defeated, and that this diviſion + 


was left there without orders. The 
Auſtrians have made in the two days 
above 3000 priſoners. The army, being 
extremely fatigued, remained at Ronchi; 


but this morning, General Melas having 


determined to follow up his ſucceſs with 


the greateſt vigour, the army marched 
in two columns, one upon the entrenched. 
camp of the Madona del Almo, and the 
other upon Caſaglia; the enemy retreat. 
ed upon our approach; over the moun- 
tains, 

General Kray, attacked the enemy 
near Alexandria, and obliged them to 
retire to Pozzola Formigoio, with the 
loſs of one thouſand priſoners, 

On the 11th the divifion of General 
Ott attacked that part of the enemy 
which remained at Borgo St. Dalmazzo, 
and drove them as far as Robillante, 
On the ſame day Major-general Somaſira 
purſued the French in the valley of the 
Stura as far as Demonte, of which he 
took poſſeſſion, and made 100 priſoners. 
Major-general Gotterſheim alſo obliged 
the French to evacuate the villages of 
La Chiuſa, Boves, and Povoragne. 
General Championet had aſſembled his 
whole force at Mondovi, - and upon the 
mountains behind the river Ellero, as 
far as Monaſterlo. As long as he occu- 
pied this poſition, it was impoſſible to 
undertake the fiege of Coni. General 
Melas therefore gave orders that a general 
attack ſhould be made on the 13th. A 
letter from Championet to St. Cyr bad 


been intercepted, which ſhewed that the 


latter was not able to purſue the advan- 
tage he had gained over Gen. Kray in 
the laſt action. For this reaſon the 
diviſion of General Metrowſki, which 
had marched as far as Cheraſo, for the 
purpoſe of reinforcing General Kray, 
was ordered to return to the camp of the 
Trinita on the 12th, and to form the. 
left of the attack on the town of Mon- 
dovi. The remainder of the army 
marched in two columns. The one, 
by La Chiuſa, upon Monaſterlo; the 
other, by Villa Nova, upon the centie 
of the enemy's line. From the difficul- 


ties of the roads the attacks were not 
| made 


made till very late, and the enemy, 
without making much reſiſtance, aban- 
doned all his poſitions. The people of 
Mondovi opened the gates of the lower 
town to the Auſtrians. The French 
army retired to Vico, and evacuated the 
citadel of Mondovi in the night. 
General Championet retreated towards 
Ormia, and Major-general Bellegarde 
was ſent with a conſiderable corps in 
purſuit of him. The Auſtrian army 
marched to Beinitte, to take up the 
neceſſary poſitions to cover the ſiege. 
The inveteracy and deteſtation of the 
French is ſo general, and carried to ſuch 
lengths, that the people are armed ; and, 
headed by a prieſt, perform the moſt 
wonderful exploits. In the beginning of 
the campaign they took both Ceva and 
Mondova from the French; and, in the 
action of yeſterday, a body of 15,000 
prevented a very ſtrong column of the 
enemy from marching by a particular 
road; the country being mountainous, 
is peculiarly favourable to their irregular 
mode of fighting. 

During the night of the 26th, the 
trenches before Coni were opened, at 


fortreſs, notwithſtanding the terrible fire 
kept up by the enemy againſt our work- 
men, who were obliged to dig into a ſoil 
hardened by the froſt ; neither the ſnow, 
cold or fatigues, could in the leaſt damp 
the zeal of the troops, who did not en- 
Joy twelve hours of reſt. The works 
were carried on with ſuch vigour, that 
from the 1 of December, the firſt pa- 
rallel and the inlets of communication 
were completed. During the night of 
the 1ſt, the artillery was mounted upon 
bineteen batteries, and at ſeven o'clock 
in the morning, a fire was opened upon 
Coni. The fire was ſo briſk and ſo well 
directed, that the enemy was compelled, 
after the ſpace of four hours, to aban- 


400 paces from the covered way of the | 
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don with precipitation the external works, 
and at nine o'clock the enemy's redoubt 
towards the Stura blew up, in conſe- 
quence of a ſhell having penetrated the 


— — 


powder-cheſt. The enemy kept up a 
violent cannonade from the fortreſs and 
the different works, but could not in the 
leaſt impede the rapid ſucceſs of our fire, 
and about noon fires broke out in ſeve- 
ral quarters of the fortreſs, and in the 
evening the middle redoubt, with ſeveral 
pieces of cannon and 18 artillerymen, 
allo blew up. The conflagration ſpread- 
ing more and more, and it being impol- 
lible to extinguiſh it, on account of. the 
uninterrupted ſhower of thells and balls, 
the Commandant of the fortreſs was 
induced to lend to Prince Lichtenſtein 
a petition from the Municipality, pray- 
ing, to ſpare the place, which petition 
was ſupported by a letter from the Com- 
mandant to the ſame purpoſe. But 
Prince Lichtenſtein, inſtead of comply- 
ing with that demand, redoubling the 
fire, the Commandant found himſelf 
under the neceſſity, at midnight, to 
ſolicit the ſuſpenſion of the fire, adding, 
that in the morning he would ſend a 
perſon with full powers to negociate a 
capitulation, 

This propoſal was likewiſe rejected, 
and it was fignitied to the Commandant, 
that the fire would not ceale, before the 
Plenipotentiary had actually arrived in 
the camp. Agreeably to this intimation, 
the firing continued during the whole of 
the night, with redoubled exertions; but 


in the morning, about half-palt ſeven 


o'clock, a French Colonel of Artillery 
baving arrived in the camp, to arrange 
the capitulation, Field- Marſhal Lieute- 
nant Prince Linchtenſtein ordered the 
fire to be diſcontinued. The enemy at 
firſt made propoſals which would have 
confiderable protracted the fate of the 
fortreſs; but the Prince rejected them, 
4 8 1 and 
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and left the enemy's Plenipotentiary to || without any apparent chance of bein 
chooſe, either to agree to our terms, || diſturbed. 8 
or to a continuation of hoſtilities, till Letters from Seringapatam communi. 
the fortreſs ſhould be forced to ſurrender || cate the very ſatisfactory intelligence 
at diſcretion. .He choſe the former and || that the inhabitants of that capital ate 
the capitulation was ſigned. The garri- || to all appearance thoroughly reconciled 
fon are priſoners, and will be ſent to the || to the revolution; the inferior ranks 
Imperial States; the outer works were among the officers of the late ſultan, and 
taken poſſeſſion of by our troops on the || his ſoldiery in general, are as yet in ſome 
fame evening; and the departure of the {|| degree an exception, being hitherto at a 
enemy's garriſon was agreed on for the loſs how to diſpoſe of their time to ad- 
following afternoon, at three o'clock. || vantage. Our ſervice has been offered 
This fortreſs was one of the ſtrongeſt in || to them, and probably numbers will 
Europe, provided with 180 pieces of || accept it; but at preſent many diſlike it 
cannon, and the only one that remained || from the apprehenſion of being marched 
in the poſſeſſion of the French. away from their friends, which has great 
The capture of this place ſecures to || weight with them. Beſides the ſpoils 
us the poſſeſſion of Piedmont, and crowns || taken at Seringapatam, there were found 
the glorious victories atchieved by the || on the works and in the arſenal upwards 
Imperial arms during the courſe of the || of 2000 pieces of cannon, one half of 
campaign. which were braſs, beſides an abundance 
We ſhall now proceed to give an ac- || of ſtores of every deſcription. The de- 
count of the partition of the dominions || pots of grain exceed all credibility, 
of the late Tippoo Saib, and of the || which proves that Tippoo was fully 
Heating upon the throne of Myſore the || prepared for a long ſiege. | 
grandſon of the legal ſovereign, who, || On the 15th of May the late Tippoo 
it is faid, is ſtill alive. The ſons of || Sultan's horſes, elephants and camels, 
Tippoo, all of whom have ſurrendered, || were delivered over in Purnea's tent to 
have been ſent to Vellore, where a hand- || Lieutenant-colonels Cloſe and Dallas, 
ſome eſtabliſhment is provided for them. || and Captains Macauly and Montgo- 
The great officers of the late ſultan have || mery :—3120 horles were reckoned on 
had proviſion made for them alſo; and || this occaſion, 99 elephants, and 175 
the country has not only been conquered, || camels, the late ſultan's private pro- 
but the government has fully fallen into || perty. 
our hands. The native ſovereign, as he || The forlorn hope, at Seringapatam, 
is called, of Myſore, will refide in the || was led by a ſerjeant of the light com- 
old town, in all the pomp of royalty; || pany of the Bombay European regiment, 
but, the fortreſs of Seringapatam, and || who volunteered his ſervices on this occa- 
the real authority, will reſt with the {| fion. His name was Graham. He ran 
Britiſh troops. Mangalore is alſo to || forwards to examine the breach, and, 
belong to the company. But the moſt mounting it, he pulled off his hat, and 
agreeable part of the intelligence juſt || with three cheers called out,“ Succeſs 
received from India is, the ratification by to Lieutenant Graham” (alluding to 
the nizam of the treaty of partition. || his having a commiſſion if be ſurvived); 
By this our conqueſts and newly ob- on which he rejoined his party, and re- 


tained power are conlolidated, and left mounted with them with the colon 
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his hand, upon reaching the rampart he 
ſtruck the colour ſtaff in it, exclaiming, 
« [']] ſhew them the Britiſh flag, and 
was at that inſtant ſhot through the 
head. He has left an European widow 
and five children to lament his fate. 


Further information dated the 20th of 


May, mentions that Futty Hyder had 
- ſurrendered himſelf to General Harris, 
but does not ſpecify the day; thus the 
conqueſt of the capital has providenti- 
ally proved the conqueſt of the country 
Another letter dated the 26th of May, 
mentions that of the jewels not above fix 
or ſeven lacks of pagados worth had been 
then valued ; and as to the merchandize, 
viz, muſlins, ſhawls, and various rich 
cloths, they were reckoned at the enor- 
mous amount of 500 camels loads. 
The ſultan's throne, being too unwieldy 
to be carried, had been broken up ; it 
was a howdar upon a tyger, covered 
with ſheet gold; the aſcent to it was by 
hiver ſteps gilt, having filver nails, and 
all the other faſtenings of the ſame metal. 
The canopy was alike ſuperb, and deco- 
rated with a coſtly fringe of fine pearls 
all round it; the eyes and teeth of the 
tyger were of glaſs. It was valued at 
bo, ooo pagodas. It was faid, that a 
avidend, to the value of about a million 
ſterling, would ſoon be made, part of it, 
to the amount of 17 lacks of pagodas, 
in caſh, the reſt in jewels: a committee 
_ appointed for the arrangement 

It, 

Other advices from Seringapatam, 
dated the 27th of May, mention, that 
in breaking up the throne, which its 
bulk and weight rendered neceſſary, the 
— of — with which it was covered 

a8 found to weigh 40, ooo pagodas; the 
ſilver work hour i, the . of 
the canopy, and the fringe of pearls 
Which went round it, were valued at 


10,000 pagodas more, Every inch of || 
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the howdah contained an Arabic ſen- 
tence, chiefly from the Koran, ſuperbly 
ſtamped, being raiſed and poliſhed in 
the moſt beautiful manner. A gold 
figure of a bird, covered over with the 
moſt precious ſtones, was ſcrewed to the 
roof of the canopy ; its beak 1s a large 
emerald, its eyes carbuncles, the breaſt 
covered with diamonds, and the wings, 
which are expanded as if hovering, com- 
pletely lined with diamonds; on the 
back are many large jewels, well and 
fancifully diſpoſed ; the tail, which re- 
ſembles a peacock's, is alſo ſtudded in 
the ſame manner—the whole ſo arrang- 
ed as to imitate the plumage, and ſo 
cloſely ſet that the gold is ſcarcely 
viſible. 

Information having been given that 
a quantity of jewels were concealed in 
the ſeraglio, application was made to 
Colonel Welleſley, the Commandant, 
for permiſſion to ſearch ; which being 
granted, and the proper notice given to 
remove the women from the apartments 
which it was the intention to ſearch, the | 


gentlemen deputed on the occaſion pro- 


ceeded to inſpect them: but were dilap- 
pointed in every reſpect: for they did 
not find any thing of value, and, inſtead 
of elegant habitations which they imagin- 
ed, found places as filthy as the loweſt 
and dirtieſt dwelling in the Bazar, the 
the furniture conſiſting of a chair, a 
(wing, two or three boxes of clothes, a 
miſerable bed, and a ſhelf of pertumes, 
ipices, &c. It was diſcovered afterwards 
that Tippoo never entruſted his women 
with the keeping of their jewels. There 
were in all, including ſome of the wives 


and ladies of the late Hyder, and thoſe 


of Tippoo's family, with their attend- 
ants, 650 females in the palace. 

On the 24th of July, a proclamation 
was iſſued by the commiſſioners for the 


affairs of Myſore, to enable the honour- 
able 
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able Engliſh company to obtain reaſon- 
able compenſation for the expences of the 
war, and for eſtabliſhing permanent ſe- 
curity and tranquility for themſelves and 
their ſubjects, as well as for all the pow- 
ers contiguous to their dominions. 

The following intereſting account of 
of the conduct of the late Sultan of the 
Myſore, pending the aſſault of his capi- 
tal, and of the particulars of, his death, 
is collected from the teſtimony of the 
Killadar of Seringapatam, and fome of 
the immediate attendants of his per- 
{on :— 


The Sultan went out early on the 


morning of the 4th of May, as was his 
- cuſtom daily, to one of the cavaliers of 
the -outer rampart of the north face, 
whence he could obſerve what was doing 
on both ſides; he remained there till 
about noon, when he took his uſual 
repaſt under a pandal. It would appear 
that he had at that time no ſuſpicion of 
the affault being ſo near. Wo 
* A few minutes afterwards he was 
informed that Meer Goſhar had been 
killed by a cannon ſhot near the breach, 
which intelligence .appeared to agitate 
him greatly; he immediately ordered 


the troops that were near him under 


arms, and his perſonal ſervants to load 
the carabines which they carried for his 
own uſe, and haſtened along the ram- 
parts towards the breach, accompanied 
by a ſelect guard and ſeveral of his 
chiefs, till he met a number of his 
troops flying before the van of the 
Europeans, who he perceived had al- 
ready mounted and gained the ramparts. 
Here he exerted himſelf to rally the fugi- 
tives, and uniting them with his own 
guard, encouraged them by his voice 


and example to make a determined ſtand. | 


He repeatedly fired on our troops him- 
ſelf, and one of his ſervants aſſerts that 
he ſaw him bring down ſeveral Europeans 
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near the top of the breach. Notwith. 
ſtanding theſe exertions, when the front 
of the European flank companies of the 
left attack, approached the ſpot where 
the Sultan ſtood, he found himſelf al. 


moſt entirely deſerted, and was forced 


to retire to the traverſes of the north 
ramparts; theſe he defended, one after 
another, with the braveſt of his men 
and officers, and aſſiſted by the fire of 
his people on the inner wall, he ſeveral 
times obliged the front of our troops, 
who were puſhing on with their uſual 
ardour, to make a ſtand. 

While any of his troops remained 
with him, the Sultan continued to dil- 
pute the ground until he approached the 


paſſage acrols the ditch to the gate of 


the inner fort; here he complained of 
pain and weakneſs in one of his legs, in 
which he had received a bad wound when 
very young, and ordering his horle to 
be brought, he mounted, but ſeeing the 
Europeans ſtill advancing on both the 
ramparts, he made tor the gate, followed 
by his palanquin anda number of officers, 
troops, and lervants. It was then, pro- 
bably, his intention either to have en- 
tered and ſhut the gate, in order to at- 
tack the ſmall body of our troops which 
had. got into the inner fort, and, if ſuc- 
ceſsful in driving them out, to have 
maintained it againſt us, or to endea- 
vour to make, his way to the Palace, and 
there make his laſt land but, as be 


was croſſing to the gate, by the commu- 


nication from the outer rampart, he re- 
ceived a muſket-ball in the right ſice, 
nearly as high as the breaſt ; he, ho- 
ever, ſtill preſſed on, till he was ſtop · 
ped, about half-way through the arc 
of the gateway, by the fire of the 12th 
light infantry, from within, when he 
received a ſecond ball cloſe to the othef, 


the horſe he rode on being alſo wounded, 
ſunk under him, and his turban fell - 
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the ground; many of his people fell at 
the ſame time, on every fide, by muſ- 
ketry both from within and without the 

e. 
ay The fallen Sultan was immediately 
raiſed by ſome of his adherents, and 
placed upon his palanquin, under the 
arch, and on one fide the gateway, 
where he lay or fat for ſome minutes, 
faint and exhauſted, till ſome Europeans 
entered the gateway. A lervant, who 
had ſurvived, relates that one of the ſol- 
diers ſeized the Sultan's ſword-belt 
(which was very rich,) and attempted to 
pull it off; that the Sultan, who ſtill 
held his ſword in his hand, made a cut 
at the ſoldier with all his remaining 
ſtrength, and wounded him about the 
knee, on which he put his piece to his 
ſhoulder and ſhot the Sultan through 
the temple, when he inſtantly expired. 

Not leſs than 300 men were killed, 
and numbers wounded, under the arch 
of this gateway, which ſoon became 
impafſable, excepting over the bodies of 
the dead and dying. 

About duſk, General Baird, in con- 
ſequence of information he had received 
at the Palace, came with lights to the 
gate, accompanied by the late Killadar 
of the fort and others, to ſearch for the 
body of the Sultan, and after much 
labour it was found, and brought from 
under a heap of ſlain to the inſide of the 
gate. The countenance was no ways 


diſtorted, but had an expreſſion of ſtern | 


compoſure; his turban, jacket, and 
lword-belt, were gone, but the body 
was recognized by ſome of his people 
who were there, to be Pad/haw; and an 
Officer who was preſent, with the leave 
of General Baird, took from off his 
right arm the talisman, which contained, 

wed up in pieces of fine flowered ſilk, 
an amulet of a brittle metallic ſubſtance, 
of the colour of filyer, and ſome manu- 
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ſcripts in magie Arabic and Perſian cha- 
racters, the purport of which, had there 
been any doubt, would have ſufficiently 
aſcertained the identity of the Sultan's 
body. It was placed on his own palan- 
quin, and, by General Baird's orders, 
conveyed to the Court of the Palace, 
where it remained during the night.” 

We ſhall now reſume our account of 
the captures at ſea, during theſe tranſac- 
tions by land. 

On the 14th of October, 1799, Capt. 
Bond of his majeſty's ſhip Netley, .re- 


captured a brig from Gibraltar, laden 


with brandy; ſhe proved a Spaniſh 
ſchooner, belonging to Muros, and 
called El Orely, y los Tres A_ 
mounting four carriage guns, and four 
braſs three pounders on ſwivels, with a 
complement of 52 men. 

On the 6th of November, the Speedy 
cutter of 14 guns, came through the 
gut of Gibraltar, with two fail under 
convoy from Liſbon; one was a 
tranſport, laden with wine for the fleet ; 
the other was a merchant ſhip bound to 
Trieſte. On their approach into the 
Bay, twelve Spaniſh gun-boats, two of 
them ſchooners, each with two 24 
pounders in their bows, attacked them, 
and cut off the brig from the Speedy, 
after more than an hour's engagement 
cloſe under the batteries of Europa, 
firing round and grape-ſhot ; in conſe- 
quence of which Captain Brenton, con- 
cluding the tranſport ſafe from being 
taken, ſhortened ſail, bore up to reſcue 
the merchant ſhip, and with the gallan- 
try of a Britiſh naval officer, run right 
through the centre of the twelve gun- 
veſſels, engaged them ſo cloſely on both 
ſides, as to create in the Spaniards ſuch 
a panic, as deterred them from returning 
to their lation from Malaga, where they 
they were driven. The Spaniards bad 


eleven men killed and one wounded. 
The 
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The tranſport was very much injured in 
ſails and rigging ; but ſhe did not loſe 
a man. The greateſt credit is due to 
Captain Brenton, for having made an 
attack that has not been ſurpaſſed for 
ſpirit and enterprize during the war. 

Soon after this affair, Captain 
Friffell, of the Start, perceiving an 
Engliſh ſchooner in chace of a French 
tugger, he fired two ſhots at the lugger, 
when (he immediately ſtruck, and proved 
to be a French privateer, belonging to 
Granville, armed with ſwivels and ſmall 
arms, and 13 men, but had taken 
nothing. 

On. the 4th of December, Captain 
Lloyd, of the Atalonte, obſerved a lug- 
ger board a brig, which he ſoon diſco- 
vered to be an enemy, after a running 
fire of about 40 minutes, he laid her 
along fide, when he received a ſmart fire 
from the cannon and ſmall arms, which 
was returned with ſucceſs; finding them- 
ſelves unable to make reſiſtance, imme- 
diately ſtruck. She proves to be L' 
Intropide, of Calais, mounting 16 guns 
and 60 men, quite new, commanded by 
citizen Sillard, from Boulogne. On 

the ſame day, Captain Hoſier of the 
Revenge ſchooner of war, was attacked 
by 4 Spaniſh privateers, 2 ſchooners, a 
brig, and a lugger, mounting from 4 to 
14 guns. He kept up a running fight 
about 15 minutes, when one of the 
ſchooners having loſt her main maſt, 
gave up the chace, and the other three 
immediately hauled their wind, which 
gave him an opportunity of changing 
his courſe, when he diſcovered a Spaniſh 
ſchooher to the weſt, to whom he gave 
chace, and coming along fide, defired 
them to ſtrike; on making no anſwer 
- gave them a broadſide, which they re- 
turned, and a ſmart fire was kept up on 
-poth ſides about an hour, when ſhe blew 


up, and only 8 of the crew could be N officers and 27 men. priſoners; 10 


* 
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ſaved. She was a new privateer named 
the Brilliant, carrying eight guns, 6 and 
12 pounders; had, when {he began the 
action 63 men. 

About the ſame time, Captain Tom: 
linſon, of the Speedwell, captured à 
French lugger privateer of St. Maloes, 
called L' Henreuſe Eſperance, mounting 
14 three pounders, and 24 mien, And 
on the 6th he captured a French brig 
privateer, called L. Heuteux Speculz- 
teer of Granville, carrying 14 guns and 
58 men. She is a remarkable {alt aller, 
and has done much miſchief to the Eng. 
liſh trade. 

On the 26th of ſame month, Captzin 
Pengelley of the Viper Cuiter, dilco- 
vered a ſuſpicious veſſel to windward, | 
and perceiving her to be an enemy, he 


brought her to cloſe action, which con- 


tinued for three quarters of an hour, 
when ſhe ſheered off; however, after a 
running fight of an hour and a half, ſhe 
had the good fortune to lay her cloſe on 


board, and upon pouring two broadſides 
into her, ſhe ſtruck her colours. She 


proves to be Le Furet, of 14 guns, 4 
pounders, commanded by Citoyen Louis 


Bouvet, with a complement of 64 men. 


In the evening of the 21ſt of Decem- 
ber, an Engliſh cutter, the Lady Nelſon, 
was ſeen off Cabreta Point, ſurrounded 
by French privateers and gun veſſels all 
firing; in conſequence of which the 
boats of the Queen Charlotte and Eme- 
rald were ordered to row towards the 
enemy, in hopes it might encourage the 
cutter to reſiſt till ſhe could get under 
the guns of Algeziras, but ſhe wi 
boarded and taken in tow by two of the 
French privateers, in which fituation 
Lieutenant Bainbridge in the Queen 
Charlotte's barge, with 16 men, fun 
along fide the cutter, and after a ſharp 


confli&, carried her, taking 7 French 
fix or 


ven 


&- 
by” 
bo 


ſeren more were killed or knocked over- 
' board in the ſcuffle. The privateers cut 
the tow-ropes, and made off cloſe under 
the guns of A'geziras, purſued and at- 
tacked by Lord Cochrare in the Queen 
Charlotte's cutter, which had by this 
time got up. Had not the darknels of 
the night prevented the boats acting in 
concert, there is no doubt but all the 
privateers would have been taken. Lieu- 
tenant Bambridge was ſeverely wounded 
on the head by a ſtroke from a ſabre, and 
lightly in other places. 

On the 14th of October, Captain 
Philpot chaced a brig into Lagnadille, 
the north weſt end ot Porto Rico; and 
obſerving ſeveral veſſels in the Bay, ſome 
of them loaded, on the 15th he fent the 
pinnance and jolly boat, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenants Napier and Rorie; 
they arrived too late to attempt boarding 
the veſſels at anchor, but had the good 
fortune to capture a Spanith brig from 
Camana (on the Main) bound to Old 
Spain, laden with cocoa and indigo, and 
having on board two four pounders, and 
twenty men. On the 16th he lent 
the two boats, under the command of 
Lieut. Napier and Mr. Wood, (the 
boatſwain) to cut out what they could 
from the Bay. They arrived at the 
anchorage about two o'clock in the 
morning, and were hailed from the 
brig they chaced in; they perceived 
her to be armed, and on the look-out 
for them, moored about half a cable's 
length from the ſhore, with her broad- 
lide to the ſea, protected by two field 
pieces, one 18-pounder, and ſome 
[maller carriage guns, all placed on the 
Beach. The boats did not heſitate, but 
boarded her in the bow; the Frenchmen 
and Spaniards (about 3o in number, all 
upon deck, with matches lighted and 


action) made the beſt of their way down 
29 


Suns primed, every way prepared for | 
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the hatchways. By the time the cable 
were cut, the guns on the Beach opened 
their fire upon the boats. And the 
third ſhot, ſunk the pinnance, while ſhe 
was a-head towing the jolly-boat. The 
brig was ſeveral times hulled, but a light 
breeze favouring, ſhe ſoon got out of 
gun ſhot: luckily not a man killed or 
wounded; the only lols is the boat, 
with the arms and ammunition. The 
brig mounts 12 four-pounders; had 
30 men on board; 1s a French let- 
ter of marque, commanded by Citizen 
Pierre Martin, Enteigne de Vaiſſeu, is 
coppered, and a very faſt ſailer; was to 
fail in two days for Curracoa, there to 
be fitted as a privatear. She is American 
built, and has a valuable cargo on 
board : the Captain of her was on ſhore. 

Captain Hamilton having been indu- 
ced, for the honour of his country, and 
the glory of the Britiſh Navy, to make 
an attempt to cut out his Majeſty's late 
ſhip Hermione, from the harbour of 
Poto Cavillo with the boats of the ſur- 
priſe only, where there are about 200 
pieces of cannon mounted on the batte- 
ries, we ſhall relate the particulars of that 
glorious action; being as daring and 
gallant an enterprize as 1s to be found in 
our naval annals during this war. 

On the 22d and 23d of October, he 
well obſerved her ſituation, and the 
evening of the 24th being favourable, 
he turned the hands up to acquaint the 
officers and (hips company of his inten- 
tions to lead them to the attack, which 
was handſomely returned with Three 
Cheers, and that they would all follow 
to a man; this greatly increaſed his 
hopes, and he had little doubt of ſuc- 
ceeding : the boats, containing ohe hun- 
dred men, including officers, at half-paſt 
twelve on the morning of the 25th, 
(after having beat the launch of the ſhip, 
which carried a twenty-four pounder, 
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and twenty men, and receiving ſeveral 
guns and ſmall arms from the frigate,) 
boarded; the forecaſtle was taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of without much reſiſtance; the 
quarter- deck diſputed the point a quar- 
ter of an hour, where a dreadful carnage 
took place; the main-deck held out 
much longer, and with equal ſlaughter; 
nor was it before both cables were cut, 
fail made on the ſhip, and boats a-head 
to tow, that the main deck could be 
called ours; they laſt of all retreated to 
be tween decks, and continued firing 
till their ammunition was expended ; 
then, and not until then, did they cry 
for quarter. At two o'clock the Her- 
mione was completely ours, being out 
of gun ſhot from the torf, which had for 
ſome time kept up a tolerable good fire. 
From the Captain, Don Romond de 
Chalas, he was informed ſhe was nearly 
ready for ſea, mounting forty-four guas, 
with a ſhip's company of three hundred 
and twenty one officers and ſailors, fifty- 
nix ſoldiers, and fifteen artillery-men on 
board. | 
About the middle of December, his 
Majeſty's ſloop Vincelo, Captain Long, 
captured a French brig from Egypt, with 
diſpatches from General Kleber, Com- 
mander in chief there, to the Directory, 
which were thrown overboard ; they 
were however, taken up, and delivered 
to Lord Keith, who opened them, and 
in conſequence, immediately ſaild to 
the eaſtward, leaving them to be for- 
warded to England by the Earl St. Vin- 
cent cutter, in one of the letters was 
mentioned, that ſhould it be neceſſary 
to. fink or deſtroy the diſpatches, Citizen 
Burras, one of the paſſengers, could 
relate their contents. He was therefore 
taken particular care of at Minorca. 
This circumſtance leads us to giye an 
account of the intercepted correſpond- 
ence which is particularly intereſting, as 
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it not only conveys to us the ſituation of 
the Army of Egypt, but at the ſame 
time gives us a true idea of the character 
of Bounaparte. | | 

This correſpondence comprizes an in- 
terval of near 50 days. Bounaparte, 
before his departure, was to have given 
Kleber a meeting at Roſetta: but inſtead 
of appearing in perſon he ſent a brevet, 
nominating Kleber to the command of 
the army of the Eaſt, together with 
inſtructions what he was to do. 

They commence by informing Kleber 
that he has received the Engliſh newſpa 
pers, and the Frankfort Journal up to 
the 1oth of June; and that he had there 
learnt that Italy was loſt; that Turin, 
Tortona, and Mantua were blockaded; 
but if fortune favoured him, he ſhould 
reach France by October, time enough 
to remedy the exiſting evils, and bring 
back the affairs of France from their 
preſent deplorable ſtate, to the flouriſh- 
ing condition in which he had left them. 
He aſſures Kleber, that this conſideration 
alone had determined him to quit the 
army without further deliberation; and 
he recommends to Kleber to make every 
poſſible exertion to preſerve Egypt, ſince 
that country, from the tottering ſtate of 
the Turkiſh Empire, would pals ſooner 
or later into Europeans hands; and he 
inſiſts ſtrongly on the advantages which 
would accrue to France, from retaining 
poſſeſhon of it, as a point of ſupport 
for great future revolutions. He pro- 
ceeds to inform Kleber, that he carried 
with him an exact account of the ſtate 
of the army, and its immediate necel- 
ſities; and that the arrival of the Brelt 
fleet at Toulon, and of the Spaniſh fleet 
at Carthagena, left him no doubt of the 
poſſibility of tranſmitting ſuccours to 
them. He promiſes him that be will 
certainly not forget the company of co- 


medians, which he had not ceaſed to 
demand, 


demand, for the purpoſe of changing the 
manners of the country. 


If circumſtances of alarming preſſure 
ſhould occur, Bounaparte adviſes Kleber 
to follow up the negotiations which he 
had commenced with Turkey; and to 
propole to the Porte, that it ſhould 
retain the ſovereignty of Egypt, more 
completely than it had ever done, while, 
by admitting the French, inſtead of the 
Mamelukes, to remain as colonial admi- 
mitrations, it ſhould receive the Miri 
{or annual revenue) regularly, and with- 
out fraud, and not nominally only as 
under the ancient Government. The 
French who remained in Egypt would 
receive and remit the cuſtois; and de- 
manded in return for this, that the 
Porte ſhould permit to France a free 
commerce in the Black Sea. If, how- 
ever, by the month of May next, Kle- 
ber ſhall have loſt 1 500 men of his army 
by the plague or war, he 1s authorized 
to make the beſt treaty poſſible for the 
total evacuation of Egypt. He orders 
him to ſend to Europe, in the month of 
November, by a flag of truce, General 
Deſaix, and the committee of Arts, who 
are gone to viſit Upper Egypt; and if 
any of the learned men are neceflary, 
— authoriſes him to place them in requi- 
ition. ä 


Bounaparte alſo orders Kleber to unite 
under any pretence whatever at Cairo 
boo Mamelukes and Cheiks, and to 
carry them off as hoſtages, and embark 
them for France, where they ſhall re- 
main two years, and where the wonders 
they will behold will give them the moſt 
exalted idea of the French nation, and 
they will contribute to develope, on 
their return, the germs of the civilization 


of Egypt. | 
He recommends them to act cauti- 
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ouſly with the Miniſters of the Maho- | 
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metan religion. We muſt, ſays he, lay 
fanaticiſm aſleep, before we deſtroy it 
entirely. 

Kleber, in his diſpatch to the Direc- 
tory, complains warmly of being aban- 
doned. He gives the tollowing ſtatement 
of his forces and of his poſition :— 

* The army is reduced to one half, 
and conſequently can reckon no more 
than 26,000 men; but of theſe only 
50co are fit for the field of battle. The 
others are ſick or blind, or otherwile 
unfit for ſervice, and in the hofpitals, 
Theſe five thouland muſt defend the 
triangle, which extends from Alexandria 
to the Cataracts, and from the Cataracts 
to Elariſh, in the deſart, on the fide of 
Paleſtine. Theſe five thouſand men 
will be inſufficient, for the defence of 
Alexandria, which can only be conſidered 
as a large entrenched camp.—Befides, 
the diſaſtrous expedition to Syria has 
deprived me of all the befieging artillery, 
and the marine artillery employed to arm 
the ſrigate in which Bounaparte em; 
barked. 

« The army has neither powder, muſ- 
kets, or cannons—it is without cloath- 
ing, and without a ſol- the powder mills 
which were attempted to be eſtabliſhed, 
have produced nothing the arrear of 
the finances amounts to ten millions four 
of which are tor the pay of the army— 
the enormous contributions levied by 
Bounaparte, on his arrival, have ex- 
hauſted the country. 

„n the mean time, Mourard Bay is 
ſtill in Upper Egypt, fighting and re- 
cruiting his army, at the ſlighteſt diſad- 
vantage. On the firſt Fiiman all the 
villages are ready to revolt. Ibrahim 
Bay is with 2000 Mamelukes at the en- 
trance of the Deſart of Syria; and the 
Grand Vizier, who is advancing, at the 
head of 20,000 men, has ſent a priſoner, 


to whom be had ſhewn his camp, and 
&'F exprefily 
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e xpreſſly deſired him to tell his General 
do tremble. Ster. 
: e fear the combined attack of the 
Ruſſians, Turks, and Engliſh, The 
ſquadron of the latter is miſtreſs of the 
Red Sea. In this fituation I dread being 
reduced to the extremity of abandonin 
myſelf to the humanity of the Turks, 
who have been too often deceived to 
allow room to hope for any capitulation 
with them. ; 

«© The two. affairs of Aboukir have 
coſt the Turks gooo men, inſtead of 
22,000, as General Berthier ſaid. 

„The Nile was very unhealthy, and 
as this year only half its banks were over- 
flown, we ſhall experience the moſt fatal 
effects from plague, famine, and the 
ſuperſtition of the inhabitants, who 
will attribute the misfortune to the 
Chriſtians. | 
For want of money the pay-maſters 
of the army attempt to ſatisfy the ſol- 
diers, who- are ready to mutiny, by 
drawing Bills of Exchange on the Nati- 
onal Treaſury, which they hope will be 
paid. 20317 

Pie In - this ſtate of things, what can, 
and what ought I to do? I think, Citi- 
.zens Directors, that I ſhould continue 
the negociations entered upon by Bou- 
naparte; though the reſult ſhould be 
merely the gaining a little time, I ſhould 

even then have ſufficient reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with it. 1 have incloſed you 
the letter which, in conſequence of this 
determation, I wrote to the Grand Vi- 
zier; ſending him at the ſame time, a 
duplicate of that from Bounaparte.— 
If this Miniſter meets my advances, I 
ſhall propoſe to him the reſtitution of 
Egypt on the following conditions :— 
The Grand Seignior ſhall appoint a 
Paſha, as before. The Beys ſhall give 
-up to him the Miti, which the Porte 
has always de jure, and never de fatto.— 


— 
— — 


| 
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little to you on the departure of the 


was precipitated. 


Commerce ſhall be reciprocally oben 
between Egypt and Syria.—The F — 
ſhall continue in the country, occup 
the ſtrong holds, and the forts, and col. 
left all the duties and cuſtoms, till the 
French Government ſhall have made 
peace with England.—If theſe ſummary 
preliminaries are accepted, I ſhall think 
[ have rendered my country a greater 
ſervice than if I had obtained the moſt 
brilliant victory. But [I fear they will 
not be attended to: if the havughtineſs 
of the Turks oppoſes no obſtacle, I ſhall 
ſtill have to combat the influence of 
Engliſh gold. Happen what may, 1 will 
endeavour to direct myſelf by circum- 
ſtances. 

The General of Diviſion, Dugna, in 
a letter to Barras, ſays, I ſhall ſay but 
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General. It was only communicated to 
thole who were to accompany him. lt 
The army was 13 
days without a Commander in Chiet. 
There was not a ſous in any of the mili- 
tary cheſts; no part of the ſervice ar- 
ranged; the enemy ſcarce retired from 
Aboukir, was ſtill before Damietta. 
Such was our ſituation at Cairo from the 
18th of Auguſt to the goth. I confels 
to you, Citizen Director, that I could 
never have believed General Bounaparte 
would have abandoned us in the condi- 
tion in which we were ; without money, 
without powder, without ball, and one 
part of the ſoldiers without arms. Debts 
to an enormous amount; more than a 
third of the army deſtroyed by the 
plague, the dyſentry, by ophthalma, 
and by the war; that which remains 
almoſt naked, and the enemy but eight 
days march from us! : 

A numerous army is aſſembling in 
Syria ;—fleets, of which we know not 
the ſtrength, threaten our coaſts, which 


we know to be acceſſible in many 
| | places. 
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laces, The Commander in Chief can- 
not bring together more than 7000 
fighting men 3 the enemy have 1t 1n 
their power to make three ſeparate at- 
tacks at the ſame time; what can 7000 
men, (and thoſe neceſſarily divided) 
hope to do? If the Government cannot 
ſuccour us; if it cannot appeaſe the 
Ottomon Court, and recall it to its true 
intereſts; if, in ſhort, we are abandoned 
here to ourſelves, compelled to continue 
fighting, one againſt ten, to ſtruggle with 
the moſt cruel maladies, all that France 
will ever ſee again of the © Army of 
« Epypt” will be the maimed and the 
blind, if the Turks ſhould have the 
humanity to ſend them back. The reſt 
will periſh here, exhauſted by their 


fatigues and their victories.“ 


But the two moſt intereſting letters 
of the collection are from Poſſcelque, 
Comptroller of the Expences of the 
Army. He thus writes to the late Di- 
rector Merlin: 


*Whean the expedition to Egypt took 
place, we were at peace on the Conti- 
nent; we had till a conſiderable frag- 
ment of our naval force in the Mediter- 
ranean; and we were in poſſeſſion of the 
whole of Italy, Corfu, and Malta; 'a 
hope, too, might have been indulged, 
that we ſhould obtain the conſent of the 
Porte, at leaſt tacitly; and thus we 
(hould have gained the end we propoſed, 
%anſt the Engliſh ; for it is my opinion, 
with that of all the world, that our 
Proper view was, by alarming them for 
the ſafety of their Indian poſſeſſions, to 
force them into a peace, advantageous 
or the Republic, by making the evacu- 
on of Egypt an object of compenſa- 
tion for the reſtitutions which we ſhould 
in that caſe have required! 


— But the fatal engagement of Abou- 
© 8 our hopes. It prevented 
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us from receiving the remainder of the 
forces which were deſtined for us; it 
left the field free for the Engliſh to per- 
ſuade the Porte to declare war againſt 
us; it rekindled that which was hardly 
extinguiſhed with the emperor of Ger- 
many; it opened the Mediterranean to 
the Ruſſians, and planted them on our 
frontiers; it occaſioned us the loſs of 
Italy, and the invaluable poſſeſſions in 
the Ardriatic, which we owed to the 
ſucceſsful campaigns of Bounaparte, and 
finally, it at once rendered abortive all 
our projects, ſince it was no longer poſ- 
fible for us to dream of giving the Eng- 
liſh any uneaſineſs in India. 

At preſent we can no longer flatter 
ourſelves that the Engliſh will be pre- 
vailed upon to agree to an equivalent in 
the articles of peace, for the evacuation 
of Egypt. For, in the firſt place, they 
know perfectly well the degree of weak 
neſs and want to which we are reduced, 
and which renders it impoſſible to un- 
dertake any thing againſt them: and, in 
the ſecond, that even if we ſhould re- 
ceive ſuccours (which they will uſe every 
means in their power to prevent,) we 
ſhould not, on that account, be a jot 
farther advanced while we have the 
Turks to contend with ; and while they 
are aſſured that the Porte will not make 
peace without their conſent, or without 
ſtipulating that the preliminary article for 
terminating the war ſhall be the evacu- 
ation of Egypt. 

« But there is yet another conſider- 
ation ; it is, that if we delay entering 
into a treaty (ſuch is the ſtate of weak- 
neſs to which we are already reduced) 
there is reaſon to. fear that we ſhall be 
too late; at preſent in our power to make 
it the price of peace with the Ottoman 
Empire and the Barbary States, the 
ſtrengthening our old connections with 
Confentinegie, and reſuming in the 
| Levant 
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Levant that excluſively commerce which 
we once enjoyed. | 

This treaty, to which the Engliſh 
muſt be admitted as a party, will be a 
Preparatory ſtep to that peace which 1t 
1s, at length, more than time to con- 
clude with them. It will infallibly in- 
duce Ruſſia to declare war againſt the 
Porte, and cauſe a diverſion of the moſt 
Important kind in our affairs in Europe; 
we. might even hope lo regain by it what 
we have loft in the Mediterranean.” 

In another official letter to the Direc- 
tory, the Comptroller thus follows up 
the arguments he had before addreſſed to 


-. Merlin ;— 


General Kleber is now engaged in 
arranging for the Directory the notes 
which contain the ſubſtance of the con- 
ference. To me it is evident that the 
Grand Vizier would be diſpoſed to do 
every thing we could wiſh, if he were 
not afraid that the inſtant his communi- 
cations with us were diſcovered, Ruſſia 
would ſuddenly fall upon the Ottoman 
Empire, which is at this time in no ſtate 
of defence. But, if the Porte were ſure 
of a powerful alliance, which would 
ſupport her feeble efforts at the outſet, 
and finally render her victorious, ſhe 
would not heſitate an inſtant in forming 
her reſolution. After all, theſe meaſures, 
as | have already ſaid, cannot be put 
into execution unleſs the Engliſh become 
a party in them, and unite with the 
Porte and with us. 

% Now as the French Republic has 
nothing to apprehend which is not 
triffling when compared with the lofles 
ſhe muſt inevitably ſuſtain from the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Ruſſians in the Medi- 
terranean; as there is not a chance of 
recovering from the Engliſh any part of 


what they have taken from us during the || 


prefent war, but by an immediate trea- 
ty, which ſhould hold out to them 
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equivalent advantages elſewhere ; and on 
the ſuppoſition that they would agree to 
no reſtitution, there would be no pre- 
ſent purpoſe anſwered by continuing the 
war, and no incouvenience ſuſtained ty ad. 
Journing our claims (reclamations) 70 4 
happier period. 

At all events, 11 15 indiſpenſable t 
open Negocialions in the moſt earneſt name 
with the Engliſh and the Porte; even 2 
other advantage ſhould reſult from them thay 
Laining time, and giving offence io Ruſſu; 
ſuch offence as ſhould induce her to ce- 
clare war againſt the Grand Seignior, to 
an opportunity of doing which ſhe ſeems 
to look forward with impatience,” 

The following 1s a tranſlation of the 
Addreſs of General Kleber to the French 
army in Egypt, after he had diſcovered 
that Bounaparte and his aſſociates had 
deſerted the army and fled to France, 

{© Brave Soldiers, | 

] haſten to announce to you, that 
the General in Chief has clandeſtinely 
quitted Egypt, and is now on bis return 
to France, accompanied by Generals 
Berthier, Murat, Citizen Berthollet, 
Monge, and ſeveral more of his crea 
tures.—I this day received a letter iron 
General Bounaparte (which he directed 
ſhould not be delivered to me until tuen. 
ty-four hours after his departure) ap: 
pointing me Commander in Chief of the 
army of Egypt. 

4 (4 you will without doubt 
feel as I do towards the man who bas 
thus baſely deſerted an army which bc 
ſwore never to abandon; an army which 
conquered for him at Lodi and at Rirol, 
who, by its diſcipline, its 2 under 
fatigue and privations of every kind, 
had conferred on Bounaparte a name 
equal at leaſt to that of the great 
Commander upon record. gb 2 

/ of com- 
rouſly appointed me to the C p 


4 a 1 do n 
mand in his ablence; but oak 
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thank kim for the appointment ; it is to 
you, ſoldiers, that I am in the greateſt 
nealureindebted for this honour: he knew 
that I poſſeſſed your good opinion, and 
that the choice of me would meet with 
your approbation on the other hand, 
my rank and ſeniority entitled me to the 
tuation. Had he felt at all the obliga- 
tions of gratitude, he would not have 
left men, to whom he owes every thing 
but his good fortune, and who by their 
valour had ſo often bound his temples 
with laurel. Were 1 to ſpeak on my 
own immediate account, I could tax 
Bounaparte with extreme ingratitude in 
deſerting me, who have upon ſeveral oc- 
caſions ſaved his life. One inſtance I 
ſhall mention in ſupport of what I have 
advanced, and which will immediately 
recur to you. You remember, when we 
were at Joppa, on our return from the 
expedition into Syria, that, exaſperated 
with his cruelties, and madened by the 
numberleſs diſaſters which accompanied 
that campaign, you threatened to take 
his life; he flew to me for aſſiſtance; 
he beleeched me to uſe my influence 
oyer you, and intercede for him; I did 
ſo, you liſtened to my remonſtrances, 
and ſpared his life. 

„The General has taken with him 
thole whom he knew to be in his in» 
tereſt, and who will ſecond his falſe- 
hoods to the Directory; but let them 
late what they pleaſe, the nations of 
Europe will judge for themſelves, and 
vill view 4is conduct in its proper light. 

„Soldiers! be not depteſſed by this 
event: you have (till remaining among 
you Officers of tried abilities and cou- 
rge—they {wear never to forſake you, 
and | pledge myſelf that Heir promiles 
will be held ſacred. 

© Braye men! I bave ſhared your for- 
tunes for years, and attended you in all 
Jour battles in Europe and in Africa; 1 


8 
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never before had the principal command 
over you; now fate has granted me that 
ſat isfaction, let me requeſt, that when 
you are again called to the field, you will 
convince the enemy that French ſoldiers 
can conquer as well under Kleber as 
Bounaparte.” 

Previous to our miniſtry receiving the 
above diſpatches, overtures were made 
by Bounaparte to the Engliſh Govern- 
ment, on the ſubject of Peace, which 
were anſwered by Lord Grenville, his 
Majeſty's principal Secretary of ſtate, 
for Foregn affairs, of which the follow 
ing are original copies. 


Paris, Dec. 25, 1799. 
My Lord, a a 
I diſpatch, by order of General Bou- 
naparte, Firſt Conſul of the French 
Republic, a meflenger to London: be 
is the bearer of a letter from the Firlt 
Conſul of the Republic to bis Majeſty 
the King of England. I requeſt you tg 
give the neceſſary orders that he may be 
enabled to deliver it directly into your 
own hands. This ſtep, in itſelf, an- 
nounces the Importance of its object. 
Accept, my Lord, the aſſuraoce of 
my higheſt conſideration. 
(Signed) TALLEYRAND. 


French Republic—Sovereignty of the 
People Liberty - Equality. 


Bounaparte, Firſt Conſul of the Repub- 
lic, to his Majeſty the King of Great - 
Britain and of lreland. 


Called by the withes of the French na- 
tion to occupy the firſt magiſtracy of the 
Republic, 1 think it proper, on entering 
into office, to make a direct communica» 
tion of it to your Majeſty. 

The war which for eight years has 
ravaged the four quarters of the world, 
muſt it be eternal? Are there no means 
af coming to an underſtanding? 


How 
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How can the two moſt enlightened 
nations of Europe, powerful and ſtrong 
beyond what their ſafety and independ- 
ence require, ſacrifice to ideas of vain 
greatneſs, the benefits of commerce, 
internal 1 nay and the happineſs of 

families? How 1s it that they do not 
feel that peace is of the firſt neceſſity, as 
well as of the firſt glory? 

Theſe ſentiments cannot be foreign to 


the heart of your Majeſty, who reigns | 


over a free nation, and with the (ole view 
of rendering it happy. 

Your Majeſty will only ſee in this over- 
ture my fincere deſire to contribute ef- 
ficaciouſly, for the ſecond time, to agene- 
ral pacification by a ſtep, ſpeedy, entirely 
of confidence, and diſengaged from thoſe 
forms which, neceſſary perhaps to diſ- 
guiſe the dependence of weak ſtates, 
prove only in thoſe which are ſtrong the 
mutual defire of deceiving each other. 

France and England, by the abuſe of 


their ſtrength, may Mill, for a long time, 


for the misfortune of all nations, retard 
the period of their being exhauſted. — 
But I will venture to ſay it, the fate of 
all civilized nations is attached to the 
termination of a war which involves the 
whole world. Of your Majeſty. 
(Signed) BUONAPARTE. 


Sir, Downing-ftreet, Jan. 4. 1800. 

I have received and laid before the 
King the two letters which you have 
tranſmitted to me, and his Majeſty, 
ſeeing no reaſon to depart from thow 
forms which have long been eſtabliſhed 
in Europe for tranſacting buſineſs with 
Foreign States, has commanded me to 
return in his name, the official anſwer 
which I ſend you herewith incloſed. 

I have the honour to be, | 
with high confideration, Sir, 

Your — humble ſervant, 


(Signed): GRENVILLE. 
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ee NOTE. 

e King bas given frequent 

of his ſincere defire for the —— 
ment of ſecure and permanent tranqui- 
lity in Europe. He neither is, nor ha; 
been engaged in any . conteſt for a vain 
and falſe glory. He has had no other 
view than that of maintaining, againſt al 
aggreſſion, the rights and happineis of 
his ſubjects. | 

For theſe he has contended againſt an 
unprovoked attack; and for the {aine 
ohjects he is ſtill obliged to contend; 
nor can he hope that this neceſſity could 
be removed by entering, at the preſent 
moment, into negociation with thoſe © 
whom a freſh revolution has ſo recently 
placed in the exerciſe of power in France. 
—Since no real advantage can arrive 
from ſuch negociation to the great and 
deſirable object of general peace, until 
it ſhall diſtinctly appear that thoſe cauſes 
have ceaſed to operate, which originally 
produced the war, and by which it has 
fince been protracted, and, in more than 
one inſtance, renewed. 

The ſame ſyſtem, to the prevalence of 
which France juſtly aſcribes all her pre- 
ſent miſeries, is that which has allo in- 
volved the reſt of Europe in a long and 
deſtructive warfare, of a nature long fince 
unknown to the practice of civilized 
nations, ES. 

For the extenſion of this ſyſtem, and 
tor the extermination of all eſtabliſhed 
governments, the reſources of France 
have from year to year, and in the midſt 
oc .he moſt unparalleled diſtreſs, been 
laviſhed and exhauſted. To this indiſ- 
criminate ſpirit of deſtruction, the Ne- 
therlands, the United Provinces, the 
Swiſs Cantons, (his Majeſty's ancient 
Friends and Allies,) have ſucceflively 
been ſacrificed. Germany has been 
ravaged: Italy, though now reſcued 


from its invaders, has been made the 
ſcene 
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ſcene of unbounded rapine and anarchy, 
His Majeſty has himſelf been compelled 
to maintain an arduous and burthenſome 
conteſt, for the independence and exiſt- 
ence of his kingdoms. 

Nor have theſe calamities been con- 
fined to Europe alone: they have been 
extended to the moſt diſtant quarters of 
the world, and even to countries ſo 
remote both in fituation and intereſt 
from the preſent conteſt, that the very 
exiſtence of ſuch a war was perhaps 
unknown to thoſe who found themſelves 
ſuddenly involved in all its borrors. 

While ſuch a ſyſtem continues to pre- 
vail, and while the blood and treaſure of 
a numerous and powerful nation can be 
laviſhed in its ſupport, experience has 
ſhewn that no defence but that of open 
and ſteady hoſtility can be availing. The 
moſt ſolemn treaties have only prepared 
the way for freſh aggreſſion ; and it is to 
a determined reſiſtance alone that is now 
due whatever remains in Europe of ſta- 
bility for property, for perſonal liberty, 
for ſocial order, or for the free exerciſe of 
religion. 

For the ſecurity, therefore, of theſe 
eſſential objects, his Majeſty cannot place 
his reliance on the mere renewal of gene- 
ral profeſſions of . pacific diſpoſitions. 
Such profeſſions have been repeatedly 
held out by all thoſe who have ſuccel- 
lively directed the reſources of France to 
the deſtruction of Europe; and whom 
the preſent Rulers have declared to have 
been all, from the beginning, and uni- 
ormly, incapable of maintaining the 
relations of amity and peace. . 
| Greatly, indeed, will bis Majeſty re- 
Jace, whenever it ſhall appear that the 
danger to which his own dominions, and 
thole of his Allies, have been ſo long 
expoſed, bas really ceaſed ; whenever he 
ſhall be ſatisfied that the neceſſity of 
_— is at an end; that after the 
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experience of ſo many years of crimes 
and miſeries, better principles have ulti- 
mately prevailed in France; and that all 
the gigantic projects of Ambition, and 
all the reſtleſs ſchemes of deſtruction 
which bave endangered the very exiſtence 
of Civil Society, have at length been 
finally relinquiſhed :—But the conviction 
of ſuch a change, however agreeable to 
his Majeſty's wiſhes, can reſult only 
from experience, and from the evidence 
of facts. 

The beſt and moſt natural pledge of 
its reality and permanence, would be the 
reſtoration of that line of Princes which 
for ſo many centuries maintained. the 
French Nation in proſperity at home, 
and in conſideration and reſpect abroad: 
—Such an event would at once have 
removed, and will at any time remove, 
all obſtacles in the way of Nogotiation 
tor Peace. It would confirm to France 
the unmoleſted enjoyment of its ancient 
territory ; and it would give to all the 
other nations of Eyrope, in tranquil- 
lity and peace, that ſecurity which they 
are now compelled to ſeek by other 
means. 

But, deſirable as ſuch an event muſt 
be both to France and to the world, it 
is not to this mode excluſively that his 
Majeſty limits the poſſibility of ſecure 
and ſolid pacification, His Majeſty 
makes no claim to preſcribe to France 
what ſhall be the form of her Govern- 
ment, or in whole hands ſhe ſhall vett 
the authority neceflary for conducting 
the affairs of à great and powerful 
nation. 

His Majeſty looks only to the ſecurity 
of his owg dominions and thoſe of his 
Allies, and to the general ſafety of Eu- 
rope. Whenever he ſhall judge that 
ſuch ſecurity can in any manner be at- 
tained, as reſulting either from the 


|| internal fituation of that country, from 


whoſe 
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whoſe internal ſituation the danger has 
arilen, or from ſuch other circumſtances 

of whatever nature as may produce the 
ſame end, his Majeſty will eagerly em- 
brace the opportunity to concert with his 
Allies the means of immediate and gene- 
ral pacification. © _ 

 Unhappily no ſuch ſecurity hitherto 
exiſts: no ſufficient evidence of the prin- 
ciples by which the new Goverment will 
be directed, no reaſonable ground by 
which to judge of its ſtability. In this 


ſituation it can for the preſent only re- 


main for his Majeſty to purſue, in con- 
junction with other Powers, thoſe exer- 
tions of juſt and defenſive war, which 
his regard to the happineſs of his ſubjects 
will never permit him either to continue 
beyond the neceſſity in which they origi- 
nated, or to terminate on any other 
grounds, than ſuch as may beſt contri- 
bute to the ſecure enjoyment of their 
tranquillity, their conſtitution, and their 
independence. 

(Signed) GRENVILLE. 
Second Letter from the Miniſter for 

Foreign Affairs at Paris to Lord 

Grenville. | 

My Lord, Paris, Jan. 14, 1800. 

I Loſt no time in laying before the 
Frrſt Conſul of the Republic the Official 
Note, under date of the 14th Nivoſe 
which you tranfmitted to me; and I am 
charged to forward the Anſwer, equally 
official, which you will find annexed. 

Receive, my Lord, the aſſurance of 
my high confideration. 

(Signed) TALLEYRAND. 


NOTE. 

The official Note, under date of the 
14th Nivole, the 8th year, addreſſed by 
the Miniſter of his Britannic Majeſty, 
having been laid before the Firſt Conſul 
of the French Republic, he obſerved 

8 
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with ſurprize, that it reſted upon an 
opinion which is not exact relpe&in 
the origin. and conſequences of the pre- 
ſent war. Very far from its being France 
which provoked it, ſhe bad, it muſt be 
remembered, from the commencement 
of her Revolution, ſolemnly proclaimed 
her love of peace, and her difinclination 


to conqueſts, her reſpect for the inde. 


pendence of all Governments; and it is 
not to be doubted that, occupied at that 
time entirely with her own internal affairs, 
ſhe would have avoided taking part in 
thoſe of Europe, and would have remain- 
ed faithful to her declarations. 

But from an oppoſite diſpoſition, as 
ſoon as the French Revolution had bro- 
ken out, almoſt all Europe entered into 
a league for its deſtruction. The aggre(- 
ſion was real, long time before it was 
public; internal reſiſtance was excited; 
its opponents were favourably received; 
their extravagant declamations were ſup- 

rted; the French Nation was inſulted 
in the perſon of its Agents: and Eng- 
land ſet particularly this example by the 
diſmiſſal of the Miniſter accredited to 
her. Finally, France was, in fact, at- 
tacked in her independence, in her ho- 
nour, and in her ſafety, long time before 
the war was declared. i 

Thus it is to the projects of ſubjection, 
diſſolution, and diſmemberment, which 
were prepared againſt her, and the exe- 
cution of which was ſeveral times at- 


tempted and purſued, that France has 


a right to impute the evils which ſhe bas 
ſuffered, and thoſe which have afflicted 
Europe. Such projects, for a long time 
without example, with reſpect to ſo 
erful a nation, could not fail to bring 

on the moſt fatal conſequences. 5 
Aſſailed on all ſides, the Republic 
could not but extend univerſally the 
efforts of her defence: and it is only for 


the maintenance of her own — 


that che has made uſe of thoſe means 
which ſhe poſſeſſed, in her own ſtrength 
and the courage of her citizens. As 
long as ſhe ſaw that her enemies oblti- 
nately refuſed to recognize her rights, 
ſhe counted only upon the energy of her 
reſiſtance; but as ſoon as they were 
obliged to abandod the hope of invaſion, 
ſhe ſought for means of conciliation, 
and manifefled pacific intentions: and 
if theſe have not always been efficacious ; 
if, in the midſt of the critical circum- 
ſtances of her internal ſituation, which 
the revolution and the war have ſucceſ- 
fively brought on, the former depoſitaries 
of the Executive Authority in France 
have not always ſhewn as much modera- 
tion as the nation itſelf has ſhewn cou- 
rage, it muſt, above all, be imputed 
to the fatal and perſevering animoſity 
with which the reſources of England 
bave been laviſhed to accompliſh the 
ruin of France. 

But if the wiſhes of his Britannic 
Majeſty (in conformity with his aſſuran- 
ces) are, in uniſoa with thoſe of the 
French Republic, for the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace, why, inſtead of attempt- 
ing the apology of the war, ſhould not 
attention be rather paid to the means of 
terminating it? And what obſtacle can 
prevent a mutual underſtanding, of which 
the utility is riciprocal, and is felt, eſpe- 
cally when the Firſt Conſul of the 
French Republic has perſonally given ſo 
many proofs of his eagerneſs to put an 


diſpoſition to maintain the rigid obſerv- 
ance of all treaties concluded ? 

The Firſt Conſul of the French Re- 
_—_ 2 not doubt that his Britan- 
ic Majeſty recognized the right of Na- 
nons to chooſe the form of — Govern- 
ment, fince it is from the exerciſe of this 
right that he holds his Crown; but he 
bas been unable to comprehend how to 
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end to the calamities of war, and of his 
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this fundamental principle, upon which 
reſts the exiſtence of political ſocieties, 
the Miniſter of his Majeſty could annex 
inſinuations Which tend to an interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the Repub- 


lic, and which are no leſs injurious to 


the French nation and to its Govern- 
ment, than it would be to England and 
to his Majeſty, if a ſort of invitation 
were held out in favour of that Repub- 
lican Government of which England 
adopted the forms in the middle of the 
laſt century,. or an exhortation to recall 
to the Throne that family whom their 
birth had placed there, and whom a 
revolution compelled to deſcend from it. 

If at periods not far diſtant, when the 
conſtitutional ſyſtem of the Republic 

eſented neither the ſtrength nor the 
folidity which 1t contains at preſent, his 
Britannic Majeſty thought himſelf en- 
abled to invite a Negociation and pacific 
Conferences; how 1s it poſſible that he 
ſhould not be eager to renew Negoci- 
ations to which the preſent and recipro- 
cal ſituation of affairs promiſes a rapid 
progreſs? On every fide the voice of 
nations and of humanity implores the 
concluſion of a war, marked already by 
ſuch great calamities, and the prolonga- 
tion of which threatens Europe with an 
univerſal convulſion and wremediable 
evils. It is, therefore, to put a ſtop to 
the courſe of theſe calamities, or in order 


that their terrible conſequences may be 


reproached to thoſe only who ſhall bave 
provoked them, that the Furſt Conſul 
of the French Republic propoſes to put 
an immediate end to hoſtilities, by agree- 
ing to a ſuſpenſion of arms, and paming 
Plenipotentaries on each fide, who ſhould 


repair to Nunkirk, or any other town 


as advantageouſly ſituated for the quick- 
neſs of the reſpective communications, 
and who ſhould apply themſelves without 
any delay to effect the re-eſtaþliſhment of 

peace 
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peace and good underſtanding between ö 


the French Republic and England. 


The Firſt Conſul offers to give the 


paſſports which may be neceſſary for this 
pupoſe. | | 

(Signed) TALLEYRAND. 
Second Letter from Lord Grenville to 

the Miniſter for Foreign Affairs at 

Paris. 
Sir, 

| have the honour to incloſe to you 
the anſwer which his Majeſty has directed 
me to return to the Official Note which 
you tranſmitted to me. 

1 have the honour to be, 

with high conſideration, Sir, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
(Signed) GRENVILLE. 


NOTE. 
The Official Note tranſmitted by the 


Miniſter for Foreign Affairs in France, 


and received by the underſigned on the 
18th inſtant, has been laid before the 
King. 

His Majeſty cannot forbear expreſſing 
the concern with which he obſerves in 
that Note, that the unprovoked aggreſ- 
ſions of France, the ſole cauſe and origin 
of the war, are ſyſtematically defended 
by her preſent Rulers under the ſame 
injurious pretences by which they were 
originally attempted to be diſguiſed. 
His Majeſty will not enter into the refu- 
tation of allegations now univerſally ex- 
ploded, and (in fo far as they reſpect his 
Majeſty's conduct) not only in them- 
ſelves utterly groundleſs, but contradicted 
both by. the internal evidence of the 
tranſactions to which they relate, and 
alſo by the expreſs teſtimony (given at 
the time) of the Governn.:nt of France 


 2tfelf. 
With reſpect to the object of the 


Note, his Majeſty can only refer to the 
anſwer which he has already given. 


Downing: ſtreet, Jan. 20, 1800. 
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He has explained, without Teſerve 
the obſtacles which, in his judgment, 
preclude at the preſent moment, all hope 


of advantage from negotiation. All the 


inducements to treat, Which are relied 
upon in the French Official Note; the 
perſonal diſpoſitions which are faid to 
prevail for the concluſion of peace, and 


for the future obſervance of treaties; 


the power of inſuring the effect of thoſe 
diſpoſitions, ſuppoſing them to exiſt; 
and the ſolidity of the ſyſtem newly 
eſtabliſhed, after ſo rapid a ſucceſſion of 
revolutions; all thele are points which 


can be known only from that teſt to 


which bis Majeſty has already referred 
them—the reſult of experience and the 
evidence of facts. 

With that fineerity and plainneſs 
which his anxieties for the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace indiſpenſably required, his 
Majeſty has pointed out to France the 
ſureſt and ſpeedieſt means for the attain- 
ment of that great object. But he has 
declared in terms equally explicit, and 
with the ſame ſincerity, that he enter- 
tains no defire to preſcribe to a foreign 
nation the form of its government ; that 
he looks only to the ſecurity of his own 
dominions and of Europe; and that 
whenever that eſſential object can in his 
judgment be, in any manner whatever, 
ſufficiently provided for, he will eagerly 
concert with his Allies the means of 
immediate and joint negotiation for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of general tranquillity. 

To theſe declarations his Majeity 
ſteadily adheres, and it is only on the 
grounds thus ſtated, that his regard to 
the ſafety of his ſubjects will ſuffer him 
to renounce that ſyſtem of vigorous de- 
fence, to which, under the favour 0 
Providence, his kingdoms owe the lecu- 
rity of thoſe bleſſings which they nov 
enjoy. 191 


(Signed) GRENVILLE. 
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and indited as it appeared by the can- 


Oa the 3d of February the above cor- 


reſpondence was taken into conſideration 


by the Britiſh Parliament, when Mr. 
| nounce that it was but a diſſimulative 


Dundas called the attention of the Houſe 


to a ſubject, he ſaid, the conſideration | 
of which no leſs excited their utmoſt | 


notice and obſervance, but which 1n its 
reſult muſt affect all Europe. In ſub- 
mitting the papers to the Houſe, it 
would appear, that his Majeſty loſt not 
a moment in communicating to his peo- 
ile the whole of their contents, and the 
anſwers tranſmitted reſpectively to each, 
upon which he truſted that he was not 


alone in the ſentiment that but one opi- 
nion prevailed, viz. the utility and pro- 


priety of the anſwers, and the neceſſity 
that enjoined them. It will by them 
appear, that the ſame conſiſtency, added 
to the ſame ſpirit of moderation that 
dictated them, was that which from the 
commencement of hoſtilities firſt and laſt 
actuated his Majeſty, and in the advice 
of which he took honour to himſelt in 
pertorming an active part, and he hoped 
it would meet a diſpaſſionate atten- 
tion from Gentlemen. The importance 
of the ſubject in itſelf claimed not merely 
a full, fair, and impartial diſcufſion, as 
well from the nature of its relult, as 
from the conſequences that muſt neceſſa- 
rily enſue through it; but it became 
highly requiſite that by a firm deciſion 
of that Houle, Europe ſhould know the 
ſentiments of the people of Great-Bri- 
tain, and their determination to per.e- 
vere in a war, which by its glorious 


atchievements, and by its expected iffue, 


under Divine Providence, would afford 
this nation the happy and renowned op- 
portunity of giving the world ultimate 
and permanent tranquillity. | 


He then proceeded to diſculs the firſt | 


note of Buonaparte; and he conſidered 
it his duty now to obſerve that {pecious, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—— 
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and frank as this at firſt fight teemed, 
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dour of a ſoldier, he had no heſitation 
at the inſtant he examined it, to pro- 


expediency to ſeek and obtain an artful 
pretext to provoke a correſpondence, 
which muſt afford him an opportunity 
of accuſing this nation as the cauſe and 
abetters of the warfare wherein we are 
engaged; and of apologizing to France 
for the neceſſity of continuing it. And 


if any argument had then been wanting 


to ſupport the opinion he at that time 
formed of it, the ſecond note officially 
tranſmitted by M. Talleyrand abun- 
dantly confirmed it. In that the cloven 
foot appeared; there, inſtead of palli- 
ation for paſt enormities or promiles for 
future order, recrimination blackens 
every paragiaph; it begins with accu- 
lation, proceeds with the utmoſt vindica- 
tion, and juſtifies every enormity pre- 
ceding rulers of that country had perpe- 
trated, and concludes with a provoking 
appeal to prote/a/zons for their fincerity 
to accompliſh a peace, uniting a contt- 
nued threat in the tone of ill- diſguiſed 
humility, in caſe we ſhould not comply 
with their propoſals. | 
Here then reſted the baſis whereon to 
juſtify this country, if juſtification were 
wanting, for co-operating with our Allies 
in the meaſures we have determined to 
carry on, until, by the aid of the Al- 
mighty, and the reſources in arms and 
valour he has been pleaſed to heſtow on 
us, we ſhall, finally, bring a reſtleſs and 
turbulent enemy to a due ſenſe of the 
rights of nations, and compel to under- 
ſtand that he ſhall not with impunity 
diſturb them. | 
M. Talleyrand, the very author of 
the Note laſt in queſtion, was bimſelf'a 
living inſtance of nearly the falſity of 
the whole of its contents; he himſelf 
was a buſy actor in bringing abbut ths. 
-- war 
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war which he now complains of, and in 
fact was ſecretly, as Biſhop of Autun, 
the accredited Miniſter of the laſt un- 
happy Monarch of France, in concert 
With M. Chauvelin;z and, in the name 
of bis Sovereign, acknowledged his ob- 
ligations to our Court for not interfering 
in the Treaty or Convention of Pilnitz; 
ſo that he knows this country took no 
part therein, nor does he know that even 
luch a Treaty ever exiſted. A ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms is propoſed by that ſecond 
note; but he defired Gentlemen care- 
fully and critically to conſider that over- 
ture; he deemed it proper to regard it 
in this light, as a breathing time for an 
exhauſted foe, acceding to which would 
be even more dangerous than the falla- 
cious peace he offers; that would re- 
trieve his ſtrengtb, invigorate his re- 
ſources, and chill the ardour of our alli- 
ed friends; it would afford him an op- 
portunity of recruiting his diminiſhed 
marine, and of quelling an internal war 
that ravages his boſom; but it would do 
more, it would cancel the character we 
have ever maintained of firmneſs, ho- 
nour, and ſteady uniformity in afferting 
to the remoteſt period thoſe principles 
which firſt armed us againſt an aggreſ- 
ng ſyſtem, and which he truſted 
would eventually carry us through it 
with eclat. | 

At preſent their fleets were almoſt 
annihilated, their ports blocked up, 
their commerce deſtroyed, whilſt ours 
in each reſpe& were at the very ſummit 
of perfection and advantage. Our mer- 
chants were not in danger of loſſes for 
want of convoys, or our trade in any 
riſque for want of channels of convey- 
aànce, but a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities would 
«afford many opportunities to annoy our 
diſtant veſſels, whilſt the European trade 
would not be ſafer than it is at preſent. 
He then appealed to the Houle, whe- 
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ther France had not acquired more con. 
queſts by treaties, and by ſuſpenſions of 
arms, than by all her other efforts — 
Every country with whom ſhe formed 
any in ſucceſſion, became a dupe of 
their own folly; every Prince and State 
in Italy that liſtened to them, became 
ſucceſſively abandoned, betrayed, and 
at laſt conquered by it; even the Mini- 
{ters of Sweden and Denmark were un- 
der orders to quit Paris, from whence 
he might ſafely conclude, if they did 
not ſpeedily ſubmit to ſome ignominious 
overture, they in their reſpective turns 
mult yield to violence and fraud. Ve- 
nice was fold, Tuſcany was bought and 
fold, Naples was treated with and pil- 
laged, Sardinia was leagued with and 
dethroned. Could England expect a 
better fate? When their friends, the 
Ciſalpines, were plundered, could their 
enemy, England, expect repole? When 
their Ally, Switzerland, was violated, 
and given up a prey to a lawleſs and 
murderous foldiery, could England hope 
for faith or ſafety? He believed no man 
could be ſo prejudiced an admirer of 
French generofity as to ſuppoſe it for one 
moment. Inevery Proclamation, in every 
Manifeſto publiſhed and promulgated by 
each ſucceſſive tyrant that has ſwayed 
France, Great Britain was everlaſting the 


theme of their threats, their accuſations, 


and their malice. A treaty therefore, or 
even a ſuſpenſion of arms, would not 
merely tend to invigorate that enemy, 
but it would tend to leſſen that co-ope- 
rating energy, by which alone Europe 
can be forced from tyranny and ruin. 


We are told that a conſtitution is at laſt 
eſtabliſhed in France, capable of con- 


ducting all the relative conſiclerations 
which regular Governments poſſeſs; but 
we find at the head of this Conſtitution 
is ſeated a Mock-Monarch, and through 


him we are to look for this peace the 
world 
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world requires. But in the proſecution | fidering the fluctuations of modern con- 


of that object much was to be expected 
and hoped for from the character of that 
man, not as regarding him in his new 
character, of Chief Conſul, but as indi- 
vidually General Buonaparte. In that 
rank he was to be viewed as a man ca- 
pable of propofing, diſcuſſing, and mak- 
ing treaties, and he was alſo the man to 
be regarded as the breaker of thole trea- 
ties as loon as made: and here the Right 
Hon. Gentlemen emphatically deſired to 
know, whether ſuch uninterrupted ſeries 
of covenants, and violations of thoſe 
covenants, could proceed from chance. 
In this he believed he would be anſwered 
in the negative. Were we to expect 

ce from the man whoſe trade it was 
to convulſe all Europe? Did Roheſpierre 
in tyranny exceed him? Did Robeſpierre 
in uſurpation equal him. When all 
former Revolutions in that devoted 
country bore ſome lifeleſs reſemblance of 
Legiſlative Authority, to check the Ex- 
ecutive, he baniſhes all that, and ſcouts 
even the viſionary reſemblance of repre- 
lentation, by a general overthrow of all 
the works of the Mirabeaus, Briſſots, 
Dantons, Marats, Robeſpierres, and 
Barras, that ſucceſſively led down the 
dance of Revolution. If it ſhould here- 
after be afferted, that we had unhand- 
ſomely dragged the conſideration of that 
man's character into view, he defired it 
might be remembered, that he was the 
cauſe of that himſelf, when he forced 
himſelf on our notice. The man who, 
by every deteſtable art, confounded and 
confuſed the undefigning Princes who 
ſubmitted to the ſplendour of his arti- 
ice, now calls upon the Britiſh nation 
to confide in him, and he pompouſly 
tells us, he is * The fir Conſul Buona- 
parte.” From thele circumſtances how, 
be aſked, were we to aſcertain his fin- 
cerity? and again, if really ſincere, con- 


| 
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ftitutzons in France, how were we to 
calculate upon the ſtability of a treaty 
made with its novel Governors? When 
we glanced at the Egyptian Expedition, 
it deprived us of all hope of his ſince- 
rity, for at the moment he writes to the 
Grand Vizier propoſing peace, he writes 
to Kleber, his General, commanding 
hoſtilities.— Therefore till ſome further 
document, beſides that of the Grand 
Conſul's own affertion, is requifite for 
Great-Britain to be poſfefled of, before 
ſhe liſtens to his infidious propoſals of 
peace, and more again betore we con- 
clude treaties with him. —The facts that 
will confirm bur ſecurity for permanent 
peace, will be therefore one or other of 
theſe, viz. either the reftoration of the 
Bourbon Family, or the proſecution of 
the war until that country is reduced ſo 
low that we ſhall have nothing to'appre- 
hend from her efforts. The Revolution 
of 1688, unlike that of France in 1789, 
overturned no privileged order, but ra- 
ther went to the preſervation of them; 
it took no Monarch from his feat, till 
one, by the Conſtitution of this country 
incapable of fitting on it, deemed it fit 
to abdicate it. But the Revolution of 
France, not content with the overthrow 
of its own Government, and all its or- 
ders, laws, and cuſtoms, ſought to 


commit and excite the ſame excefles in 


every country of the babitable globe. 
No ſooner were the ſentiments of the 
Britiſh Miniſters made known in France, 
than the moſt active preparations were 
made for continuing the War, and the 
following Proclamation of the Confuls 


of the Republic to the French, was in 


conſequence immediately publiſhed. 
„ Frenchmen, 

* You aie defirous of peace; your 
Government defires it with ſtill'greater 
ardour.— Their firſt withes, their perle- 
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vering meaſures, have been for peace.— 
The Engliſh M_.niſter repels it; the 


Engliſh Miniſter has betrayed the ſecret 


of his horrible policy. To ravage 
France; to deſtroy her marine and her 
E. to blot her out from the Map of 

arope, or to degrade her to the rank 
of ſecondary powers; to keep all the 
nations of the Continent divided, in 
order to engroſs the commerce of all, 
and to enrich herlelf by their ſpoils; it 
is to obtain advantages ſo pregnant with 
general calamity, that England is prodi- 
gal of gold, profuſe of promiſes, and 
reſtles in her intrigues. 

But neither the gold, nor the pro- 
miles, nor the intrigues of England will 
fix in her views the Powers of the Conti- 
nent, They have heard the wiſh of 
France, they know the moderation of 
the principles that guide her; they will 
liſten to the voice of humanity; and the 
powerful voice of their intereſt. | 

„Were it otherwile, the Government, 


which has had the courage to offer and 


to ſolicit peace, will remember that it is 
for you to command it. To command 
it we muſt have money, arms, and ſoldiers. 

Let all make haſte to pay the tri- 
bute which they owe to the common 
defence; let the young citizens march. 
It is no. longer for factions—it is no 
longer for the choice of tyrants, that 
they are to arm; it is to ſecure all that 
is moſt dear to them; it is for the ho- 
nour of France; it is for the ſacred in- 
tereſts of humanity and of liberty. Al- 
ready have the armies reſumed that atti- 
tude which is the promiſe and the preſage 
of victory; at the fight of them, at the 
fight of the whole nation united in the 
ſame intereſts, and the ſame wiſhes, be 
afſured, Frenchmen, that you will have 
no more enemies upon the Continent. 
But if any power is yet deſirous to try 
the ſortune of war, the Chief Conſul 
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has promiſed peace; he will go and gain 
it by arme, at the head of thoſe warriors 
whom he has more than once led to vic. 
tory. With them he will again be able 
to find thoſe fields ſtill imprefled with the 
remembrance of their exploits; yet, in 
the midſt of battle, he will till invoke 
peace; and he ſwears to fight only for the 
happineſs of France, and the repoſe of 
the world.“ | 

In the Weſt of France, the Royaliſt; 
aſſembled in great numbers, and for a 
conſiderable time ſeveral ſkirmiſhes took 
place under the command of Generals 
Gorges, and Frotte, which gave great 
alarm to the interior of France; but 
was at length terminated by the exer- 
tions of General Brune who had aſſcm- 
bled conſiderable forces in the environs 
of Vannes, in order to terminate the war 
againſt the Chouans, collected in great 
numbers under the command of Gorges, 
the moſt obſtinate of their Chie's. Al- 
ready every thing was prepared for a 
general action, which it was thought 
would ſoon take place. An Officer, at- 


tached to the Staff of General Grigny, 


announced ſoon after, that the inlur- 
gents had ſubmitted; and that all their 
troops would be diſbanded, and thelr 
arms depoſited in places appointed. The 
following are the particulars reported of 
this great event :—General Brune made 


aA reconnoitre on the ſide of Murillae, 


with 3o chaſſeurs and huſſars, accompa- 
nied by Generals Debelle and Guillot. 
Four Cavaliers, in a Chouan uniform, 
preſented themſelves upon the main 
road, near a village called Theix. On 
the cry of qui vive? they anſwered the 
General in Chief Brune. This anſwer 
produced a momentary ſuſpenſe; but 
one of the Cavaliers ſhouted, that the 
Commandant Gorges was there, and 
wiſhed to ſpeak with the Republican 
General. | . 


In ſhort, Georges, one of the four, 
alighted and advanced towards General 
Brune, Who went to him with two Ge- 
nerals and an Aid de Camp. A conſer- 
ence was held in the open air, at the 
corner of a wood, and in the courſe of 
an hour every thing was terminated. 
There were ſore difficulties in the ar- 
rangements, but the fear of being ſub- 
dued, and the impoſſibility of receiving 
aſiftance from the Engliſh, at length de- 
termined him. 
Soon after this, General Frotte in- 
formed General Hedouville, he was wil- 
ling to ſubmit to the laws of the Repub- 
lie accepted by the other Chouan Chiefs, 
in order to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity in 
France, having nothing more at heart 
than the good of his country.—Thus 
ended, in a haſty manner, the War with 
the Chonans, which relieved 50,000 
men, who were to be employed againſt 
the allied forces in the Eaſt. 
Nothing under the new ' Govern- 
ment in France reſembles what paſ- 
led under the preceding ones. The 
predeceſſors of the exiſting Govern- 
ment precipitated themſelves towards 
the revolutionary anarchy by perpe- 
tuating the factions, which, after hav- 
ing by turns ſupported them, ended by 
lwallowing up all, as well the Gover- 
nors as the governed. The Grand Con- 
ſul, on the contrary, advances evidently 
and conſtantly towards a regular organi- 
ation, by melting down all the faction; 


and to which all parties appear to unite 
themſelves in receiving their impulle froin 
the public opinion. 

The French Government makes a dif— 
-rence, very ſtrongly marked, between 
tne Emigrants who were engaged in the 
evolution, and fell victims to the viciſ- 


litudes of revolutionary caprice or re- 


into that one of which he is the chief; 


venge, and of thoſe who abandoned 


— 
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France on account of their attachment 
to the ancient ſyſtem. Buonaparte hails 
with tranſport the return of men of every 
faction and party who are enemies to the 
old Monarchy; but he ſeems determined 
to keep the pure Royaliſts at a fate diſ- 
tance. He readily gives his hand to 
La Fayette, Lameth, Carnot, and 
Barrere, but he reje&s all communi— 
cation with thoſe who will agree to no 
terms but the unqualified reſtoration of 
the Bourbons. 

Buonaparte, in caſting about for means 
to excite the enthuſiaſm ot the French 
nation in ſupport of the preſent arduous 
conteſt, does not diſdain to borrow hints 
from thoſe he conceives to be his bitter- 


Naval Glory of Great-Britain ſhines, 
had ſuggeſted the plan of erecting a Pil- 
lar, to commemorate the Heroes and 
the Deeds that gave it this elſuigence, 
Upon this deſign, the Conſul has en- 
grafted a plan admirably calculated to 
entrap the vanity of Frenchmen. T hey, 
indeed, it muſt be laid, have no Naval 
Triumphs to commemorate; but in the 
anticipation of Continentai Victories, he 
has ordered a Pillar to be erected in the 
principal feat of every Department, on 
which is to be inſcribed the names of 
the ſoldiers of each department, who 
ſhall fall in the defence of their country, 
or receive thoſe Swords or Rings of Ho- 
nour, the teſtimonies of their Military 
Exploits. 

While the contending Powers were 
buſily engaged in making preparations 
for the next campaign, no exertion was 
omitted by the Englith to increate their 
captures at ſea: for, on the 24th of 
January, Captain Rogers of the Mer- 
cury, re-captured the ſhip of Aimwell, 
of Whitby, from Quebec bound to 


London with a valuabie cargo; ſhe had 


been taken 15 days before by L' Arriege, 
French 


eſt enemies. The luſtre with which the. 
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French privateer, belonging to Bour- 
deaux. He allo captured, off the Iſle of 
Wight, L' Egyptienne, French brig pri- 
vateer, mounting 15 braſs guns, and 
manned with 66 men; ſhe is a new vel- 
ſel, and failed from Cherbourg the even- 
ing before, and was cloſe in with Peverel 
Point when diſcovered by the Mercury, 


looking out for veffels going in at the | 
Needles; the had, however, taken not hing. 


The privateer, when the Mercury got 
cloſe up with her, very wantonly, when 
in the act of hauling down her colours, 
(not having fired a ſhot before,) dif- 
charged ber muſket ry into the Mercury, 
by which, one of the crew was ſhot 
in the body, but the wound is not 
mortal, 


Captain O'Neil obſerving a cutter to 
windward, which from her fignals and 
movements, was prefumed to be an ene- 


my; they prattifed ſeveral neceffary de- 


ceptions to decoy her nearly into their 
wake, when, on tacking and giving her 
a few guns, the lowered her tails down, 
and was taken poſſeſſion of; ſhe proves to 
be the Flufthinger Dutch pi ivateer, com- 
manded by Mynbeer Van C. G. Ha- 
mendel, mounting 4 two-pounders, and 
28 men, out fram Helvoet 3 days, and 
had not- captured any thing. 


Captain James Newman, of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip La Loire, captured the 
French national frigate La Pallas, Citi- 
zen Jaque Epion, commander, after a 
cloſe action of two hours and ten mi- 
nutes, cloſe in ſhore under Seven Iflands, 
where the was ſupported by a battery. 
He was moſt gallantly and ably ſecond- 
ed by Captain Turquand, of his Majeſ- 
ty's ſloop Railleur; and to the Captains 
of his Majeſty's ſhip Danae, and Fairy 
and Harpy floops. 

The Pallas is a new frigate, never at 
ſea before, mounting 42 guns, eigh- 
"1 
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, teen, nine, and thirty-ſix, 


| favourable for the arrival of veſſels from 
the S. W. he conceived no time ſhould 


| accordingly ſtood. for the 


unders; 
was bound to Breſt, vidtualled for * 


months, and had 350 men on-board. 


Captain William Bowen, of his Ma. 
jeſty's Ship Caroline, on the 1 5th inſtant 
perceived a veſſel, which, lulpeQing 10 
to be a cruiſer, he chaced, and by eight 
in the evening, being along ſide, ſhe 
ſtruck without firing a gun; the proves 
to be Le Vulture, a French Privateer 
ſhip of Nantz, out 32 days, command- 
ed by Citizen Bazile Aug. Eno Laray, 
She is a remarkable faſt ſailer, pierced 
for 22 guns, and mounting 4 twelve- 
pounders, 2 thirty fix-pound carronades, 
braſs, 16 ſix-pounders, iron, two of 
which ſhe threw overboard during the 
chace; had on-board, when captured, 
137 men. On his firſt ſeeing her, ſhe 
was in the act of bearing down on the 
brig Flora of London, and a ſhip, the 
name he did not learn, both of which, 
in leſs than an hour, muſt inevitably 
have fallen; but thus delivered, pro- 
ceeded on their voyage. 


On the 22d of January, Lieutenant 
F. G. Bond, commanding his Majelly's 
Gun-vefſel Netley, captured L' Elpe. 
rance, French lugger privateer, pierced 
for 12, but baving only 5 guns, with 36 
men, formerly a privateer belonging to 
Guernſey, Having, the next day, ſpo- 
ken to the St. Fiorenzo, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oporto, he was informed, 
by Sir Harry Neale, of the diſperſion of 
three convoys on the coaſt, and the ob- 
ſtacles that had oppoſed their entry into 
the Douro for more than 20 days, from 
confiderable freſhes, frequent calms, à 
adverſe winds. As the weather was nos 


be loſt in endeavouring to intercept the 


enemy's captures bound to Vigo. ö 
entrance 0 
tha 
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that bay; and, on the 25th, re-took the 
Hamburg brig Catharina, from Oporto, 
bound to Limerick, laden with wine 
and fruit. At night, after a ſmart 
chace, he came up with a ſmall Spanich 
lugger privateer, called Felicidad, of 2 
puns, 8 ſwivels, and 22 men, and be- 
fore the priſoners were all ſhifted, at 
midnight, another privateer and her 
rize hove in fight. They were en- 
abled, at one, A. M. (the 25th) to 
come up with the latter, the Ducheſs 

of Gordon, a bark from Newfoundland 
to Oporto, with 7600 quintals of ſalt- 
fiſh. By ten that morning, after a ſhort 
chace, they brought to the St. Antonie 
y Animas, alias La Aurora, Spaniſh 
ſchooner privateer, of 6 guns, and 46 
men, and her prize, the Venus, from 
London, with ſhot, lead, tin, ſtaves, 
Kc. for Oporto, On the 27th he made 
three more re-captures, viz. an Engliſh 
brig, called the Commerce, laden with 
lalt-hnſh; a Swediſh brig from Stock- 
holm to Viana, with iron and deals, 
taken by a French lugger; and a Por- 
tugueſe ſchooner with ſalt. 

On the evening of the 28th, the wea- 
ther began to threaten, with ſtrong 
winds from the ſouthward. One re- 
capture remained with him till the 8th 


of January, when their nearneſs to the 


hore and a heavy fea, obliged him to 
ary lail, and to abandon to herſelf the 
ommerce, that was deſtitute even of 
one ſail to ſhift, and thoſe bent were in 
the worſt condition. Having the fol- 
lowing day ſpoke the Trojan Weſt India- 
man, with the Joſs of her main-top- 
a, croſs-jack-yard, and moſt of her 
als, now bound to Liſbon to refit, but 
parated, with many others, in the re- 
M pales, from the outward-bound con- 
= he continued to attend her till the 
it, ia almoſt a continual ſtorm; and 


on the 27th had the pleaſure to ſee her 


—_ 
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ſafe into port. However, moſt of the 
prizes were loſt, and ſeveral of his crew. 
Of the Duchels of Gordon, which was 
wrecked near Liſbon, only one perſon 
was ſaved, the pilot of the Netley being 
of the number who periſhed. The fate 
of the others is anticipated, though it 
is known that two brigs are arrived ſafe; 
and two others took refuge in Vigo. 
The French lugger was ſtranded in at- 
tempting the bar of Viana, but her crew 
were ſaved. 

Captain E. Riou failed from Cork 
harbour on the 12th of February and on 
the 14th, captured the Bougainville, a 
French privateer of St. Malo, com- 
manded by Pierre Dupont, mounting 
18 ſix-pounders, and carrying 82 men. 
But on the following evening, as the 
Amazon was brought to to ſound, the 
Bougainville ran on-board them at the 
rate of nine knots, and rebounded off, 
with the immediate loſs of her fore and 
main-maſts, and with ſo much injury to 
her hull that there was an inſtantaneous 
alarm of finking. It was not without 
ſome riſk, as the night was dark, the ſea 
rough, and the wind high, that the 
boats were hoiſted out of the Amazon, 
and all the men ſaved excepting one. 
The Bougainville, he was told, was at this 
time going down by the ſtern, the wa- 
ter within-board being above the after- 
part of the gun-deck. The injury done 
to the Amazon was nothing more than 
the carrying away the ſprit ſail-yard, 
and bumkin. 

On the 11th of January, Captain 
Peter Halkett, Commander of his Ma- 
jeſty's Ship Apollo, diſcovered a ſhip of 
a very ſulpicious appearance at a great 
diſtance from the convoy: the weather 
at the time being extremely hazy; after 
a chace of four hours he got within ſhot 
of her, when (ſhe brought to, and tur- 
He found her to be the 

Aquilla . 
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Aquilla Spaniſh ſhip of war, pierced for 
22 guns on the main-deck, but having 
only four mounted, commanded by Don 
Mariano Merino, from Buenos Ayres, 
bound to Corunna with a cargo.—At 
day break on the 15th inſtant, when 
e. on their voyage, a ſail was 
een a-head; on their approaching her ſhe 
altered her courſe, and endeavcured to 
avoid them. After a very ſhort chaſe 
they came up with and re-captured her; 
the is the Lady Harewood, a ſhip that 
parted from the convoy on the iſt in- 
ſtant, at the commencement of an ex- 
ceſſive hard gale of wind. She was 
taken two days before by the Vautour 
French privateer of 20 guns. 

On the 23d of December, Captain 
Roles, of bis Majeſty's ſhip Alarm, 
carried with him into Jamaica, a very 
rich and valuable Spaanitth- ſhip. She 
was captured by the Amphion, Captain 
Bennet, in company with the Alarm. 
She is named L' Aſturiana Spaniſh letter 
of marque, carrying 18 eight-pounders, 
2 twelve-pounders, and 4 howitzers, 
thirty-two-pounders, (all braſs) manned 
with 180 men, from Cadiz, bound to 
La Vera Cruz, with a very valuable 
cargo. The Auſtriana is a very large 
ſhip, quite new, admirably found, and 
coppered. 6 N | 
On March 8, 1800. Captain Frazer 
brought into Plymouth, La Modeſte, 
a French letter of marque, -pierced for 
16 guns, and having ſeventy men on 
board, which he captured on the 24th 
of February laſt, in company with the 
Amethyſt. She is a fine (hip, about 
600 tons burthen, and laden with cot- 


ton, coffee, tea, ſugar, indigo, &c, Had 


left the Ifle of France only nine weeks, 
and was bound to Bourdeaux, off which 
port he captured her. 

On the 28th of February, Captain 
F. Watkins, when cruiting with his Ma- 
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they were of force, and then laying to; 


14 guns, ſix-pounders, and 87 men. 


| 


jeſty's ſhips Repulſe and Agamemnon 
off the Penmarks, being conſiderably 10 
leeward of the above {hips, he loſt ſiaht 
of them in the night, and at three A. 
M. he ſaw a light to windward, which 
he kept company with, ſuppoſing it the 
commodore's, but it proved a Daniſh 
brig; on his ſtanding back to the ren- 
dezvous on the following night, he dif. 
covered five ſail, four ſhips evidently 
of force, and a ſchooner. The moment 
he had made the neceſſary preparations 
for battle, he hauled his wind for them; 
on the dawn cf day he plainly diſcovered 


when nearly within gun- ſhot of the larg- 
eſt ſhip they diſperſed different ways; be 
continued to chace. Night coming on, 
he loſt fight, but was fortunate enough 
the following morning to ſee one of 
them, which, after chaſing twelve hours, 
and running 123 miles, he captured, 
which proved to be the Vengeance pri- 
vateer, of Bourdeaux, pierced for 18 
guns, twelve-pounders, but only 16 
mounted, and 174 men; by her be 
found that ſhe ſailed on the 26th from 
the above place, in company with the 
tollowing ſhips, viz. 


Bellona, 24 guns, twelve-pounders, 6 
thirty-ſix-pound carronades, and 420 
men. La Vengeance, 18 guns, twelvc- 
pounders, and 174 men. La Favorite, 
16 guns, eight-pounders, and 120 men. 
La Huron, 16 guns, ſix-pounders, and 
87 men. La Terrailleuſe (ſchooner,) 


From the puſillanimity of the enemy) 
he had it not in his power to deſtroy the 
whole, or of trying the zeal of his offi- 
cers and young ſhip's company, but have 
every thing to ſay in their favor for the 
activity and cheerfulnels they ſhewed on 
the occaſion. On the following day be 


re-captured the American ſhip 1 
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ance, of Baltimore, with a cargo va- 
wed at thirty-thouſand pounds. 
The Vengeance is two years old, 
and has been repeatedly chaſed by 
Engliſh frigates, but from her ſuperior 
failing eſcaped, nor would he have 
caught her had ſhe not carried away 
her jib· boom. | 
On the 21ſt of February, Captain 
Barlow captured the French ſhip Bel- 
legarde, of 14 guns, and 114 men, 
belonging to St. Maloes; ſhe had been 
out 16 days, and had captured the 
ſhip Chance, of London, trom Mar- 
tinico, and the brig Friends, of Dart- 
mouth, from St. Michael's, bound to 
Briſtol: the former, ſince re-captured 
by his Majeſty's ſloop Kangaroo. | 
The following Letter was received 
from the Right Hon. Lord Keith, dated 
Queen Qharlotte, off Valette, Feb. 20. 
Having received intelligence of 
the approach of an enemy's ſqua- 
dron towards this iſland; and, al- | 
though I had conſiderable difficulty in 
perſuading myſelf that they would 
hazard. the attempt in the face of ſo 
ſuperior.a force, I nevertheleſs conſi- 
dered it incumbent upon me to take 
the neceſſary precautions of recon- 
noitring the quarter in which they 
were to be expected, and at the ſame 
time guarding moſt particularly the 
entrance of the harbour of Valette, as 
the only point in which they could 
ſecure themſelves, and debark their 
iroops and ſtores. The wind being 
ſtrong from the S. E. and accompanied 
with rain, I could only communicate 
by ſignal; I accordingly denoted the 
aring and reputed force of the ene- 
my, and directed the Foudroyant, Au- 
dacious, and Northumberland, to chaſe 
to windward, and the Lion to look out 
off the paſſage between Goza and 


* while the Queen Charlotte 
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was kept as cloſe in with the mouth 
of harbour as the batteries would ad- 
mit of; the Alexander at the ſame 
time was under weigh on the S. E. ſide 
of the iſland. On the 16th being joined 

by the Phæton, from Palermo; and 
the wind having ſhifted to the N. W. 
which afforded a favourable opportu- 
nity for landing the Neapolitan troops 
at Marſa Sirocco, I accordingly. em- 
braced it, and in the afternoon return- 


ed off the harbour of Valette: fignals 


were made from various parts of the 
iſland of an enemy's being in fight, 
and with the Queen Charlotte, Phæ- 
ton, Serena Neapolitan frigate, and 
Minorca floop, I anxiouſly continued 
to maintain a poſition near the ſhore, 
to prevent the enemy from paſſing 
within us, and to expoſe them to the 
attack of his majeſty's ſhips that were 
in purſuit of them. On the morning 
of the 19th, El Corſo joined with a 
large French armed ſtore-ſhip, which 
ſhe took poſſeſſion of at four o'clock 
in the afternoon of the 18th, by ſignal 
from Lord Nelſon, whoſe ſquadron 
was then engaged with the French. 
Captain Ricketts reported this ſhip ts 
be the Ville de Marſeilles, loaded 
with ſalt meat, brandy, wine, cloth- 
ing, ſtores, &c. &c. ſhe ſailed from 
Toulon on the 7th inſtant, in com- 
pany with the Genereux, 74, Admiral 
Peree, Badine 24, and two corvettes, 
having near 4000 troops on-board for 
the relief of Malta. At four P. M. 
the Foudroyant and Audacious joined 
me, and 1 was acquainted by Rear. 
admiral Lord Nelſon that the Gene: 
reux had ſurrendered without any ac» 
tion, and that the three corvettes had 
eſcaped, from all the line of battle 
ſhips having anxiouſly prefſed after 
the French admiral. His lordſhip has 
on this occaſion, as on all others, con- 
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addreſs in comprehending my ſignals, 
which the ſtate of the weather led me 
greatly to ſuſpect. Captain Peard has 
evinced excellent management, from 
the moment he firſt diſcovered the 
enemy off the ſouth weſt end of Sicily 
until the period of the capture; and 
Lieutenant W. Harrington, command- 


ing the Alexander in the abſence of 
Captain Ball, has ſhewn great merit in 


ſo ably conducting that ſhip in pre- 
; |] ſelf, with as many people as he could 


ſence of ſo ſuperior a force previouſly 
to the appearance of Lord Nelſon; 
I beg leave to recommend him to their 
lordſhip's confideration. I have de- 
tached ſhips in all directions to endea- 
your to pick up the ſtragglers. I have 
the honour to be, &c. KEITH. 
The following account has been 
received of the circumſtances attend- 
ing the loſs of the Queen Charlotte, 
which is dated off Leghorn, on the 
I7th March, 1800. | 
Mr. John Braid, Carpenter of the 
Queen Charlotte, reports, that about 
twenty minutes after fix o'clock yeſter- 
day morning, as he was dreſſing him- 
ſelf he heard throughout the ſhip a 
eneral cry of Fire.” —On which he 
immediately run up the fore-ladder to 
upon deck, and found the whole 
alf deck, the front bulk-head of the 
 Admiral's cabin, the mainmaſt's coat, 
and boat's covering on the booms, all 
in flames; which from every report 
and probability, he apprehends was 
occaſioned by ſome hay, which was 


Nes under the half deck, having been 


on fire by a match in a tub, which 


was uſually kept there for fignal guns. 


be mainſail at this time was ſet, 
and almoſt entirely caught fire: the 
people not being able to come to the 
clue garnets on account of the flames. 


me immediately went to the fore 


— 
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ducted himſelf with ſkill and great 


caſtle, and found Lieutenant Dundas 
and the Boatſwain encouraging the 
people to get water to extinguiſh the 
fire.—He applied to Mr. Dundas, ſee- 
ing no other Officer on the fore part 
of the ſhip (and being unable to ſve 
any on the quarter-deck, from the 
flames and ſmoke between them) to 
give him afliſtance to drown the lower 
decks, and ſecure the hatches, to pre- 
vent the fire falling down. — Lieutenant 
Dundas, accordingly went down him- 


prevail upon to follow him; and the 
lower deck ports were opened, the 
ſcuppers plugged, the main and fore 
hatches ſecured, the cocks turned, 
and water drawn in at the ports, and 
the pumps kept going by the people 
who came down, as long as they could 
ſtand at them. 

He thinks that by theſe exertions 
the Lower Deck was kept free from 
fire, and the Magazines preſerved for 
a long time from danger; nor did 
Lieutenant Dundas, or he, quit this 
ſtation, but remained there with all 
the people who could be prevailed up- 
on to ſtay, till ſeveral of the middle- 
deck guns came through that deck. 

About nine o'clock Lieutenant 
Dundas and he, finding it impoſſible 
to remain any longer below, went out 
at the foremoſt lower deck port, and 
got upon the forecaſtle: on which he 
apprehends there were then about one 
hundred and fifty of the people draw- 
ing water, and throwing it as far aft 
as poſſible upon the fire. 

« He continued about an hour on 
the forecaſtle, and finding all efforts 
to extinguiſh the flames unavailing, 
he jumped from the jib-boom, and 
ſwam to an American boat approach- 
ing the ſhip, by which he was picked 


up and put into a -Tartan 3 
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the charge of Lieutenant Stewart, || Captain to have their guns ſhotted till 
who had come off to the aſſiſtance of || they were going into action. The ſhip 
the ſhip.” . continued to burn about four hours, 
Ll £0 hong on ſhore at and at eleven o'clock it blew up with 
TIS ES a tremendous exploſion; ſhe ſunk, 

Leohorn, had the mortification of . 7 "pe 
ing the Queen Charlotte on 8 a moment left not a wreck 
Re eg —_— = The following circumſtance deſerves 
. - > particular notice-—An Engliſh ſailor 
ie e and gore orders f. al | [am ive times rom a boat 0 the burn 
every aſſiſtance ta be given; and in | 2 — 2 oy wa yore E 
this ſervice he was zealouſly ſeconded | las forfonk him Oo as —— that 
by the Auſtrian General, and all ranks | hs I wo” ct _ of the 
in Leghorn. The ſhip came to an an- unfortunate ſufferers On the mora- 
chor, as the wind blew ſtrongly off the na. of: the - dit” Boos: wii oh 
land; but the flames were ſo rapid, . Charlotte failed two imperial 
that very little hopes could be enter- | officers intended to go 53 
. 8 4 3 1 but, fortunately, ſhe was diſcovered to 
Fing caught fire, and made a moſt aw- 8 before they were able te 
ul blaze: the crew, however, cut the The Queen Chorkate God fulbotmn, 
3 by the board; and, going over * 5 equipments, an 9 e 

the ſhip, they no longer threatened : 

miſchief: but the fire had taken ſtrong proceed to ſea in the courſe of a few 
hold of the body of the veſſel, and con- r 
dd bo * a vaſt quantity of ſhells, grenades, and 
92 405 mortar cartridges, for the ſiege of that 


The guns now began to go off, and || place. She was launched in 1790, in 
the people in the boats and other veſ- immediate ſucceſſion off the flip of the 
ſels, who had gone from Leghorn, || Royal George, and was allowed, both 
were ſo much alarmed for fear of the || as a prime failer, and for her other 
ſhot, that they would not approach the || ſuperior qualities, to be the fineſt ſhip 
ſhip. Here we muſt mention that || of war that ever diſplayed Engliſh co- 
ſome of the Queen Charlotte's own || lours. At her main, (he bore the tri- 
crew, who had rowed Lord Keith on | umphant flag of Earl Howe, on the 
ſhore, and particularly ſome of the | memorable firſt of June, 1794. 
men who were principal mutineers The Lords Commiſſioners of the 
three years ago at Spithead, behaved | Admiralty ordered letters to be im- 
vith the moſt generous bravery. De- mediately diſpatched to the known 
ſpiüng all danger, they approached the | relatives of thoſe Officers of the ſhip, 
ſhip and ſaved many of their gallant | who were fortunately ſaved from the 
countrymen, But in fact the danger || wreck. | > 
Was not ſo great as the people in the Particulars of the loſs of the Earl 
relſels from Leghorn imagined, for the || Fitzwilliam Indiaman. 
guns were not ſhotted, it never having At half paſt eleven o'clock, we were 


been the cuſtom of Lord Keith or his '| alarmed, ſays one of her late officers, 
| 4 M2 with 


5 
. 


* 


1 
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with the cry of the gun - room being on 
fire, upon which every one came on 
deck; the ſteerage was full of ſmoke, 
which appeared to come from the 


gun- room ſcuttle. Every exertion 
was made to quell the fire, which in 
the ſhort ſpace of five minutes, was 
univerſal, by the flames coming up the 


companion and ſetting fire to the ſplin- 


ter netting. 

Finding at this time, nothing could 
be done to fave the ſhip, every one 
"tried to ſave himſelf; the ſpars, gra- 
tings, &c. were thrown overboard ; 
npon which the laſcars immediately 
jumped. The ſhip was riding flood, 
and the wind from the ſouthward. 
All the officers and Europeans went 
forward ; about eighteen went on the 
ſpritſail-yard, endeavouring to cut it 
away: only on one fide the braces 
were cut, ſo that one yard-arm was in 


the water and the other in the air; by 


the time we were on the yard about 
five minutes, the main-maſt went, 
with a horrible craſh, over the ſtar- 
' board gang-way, but in the fall, one 
end of it was entangled with the gun, 
ſo that it remained by the ſhip. The 
fire at this time was very violent; the 
uns, which that afternoon were dou- 


le-ſhotted, were going off in dreadful. 


peals. 


We remained in this ſituation, upon 
the yard, about one hour and a half, 
expecting the ſhip to blow up every 

-inſtant. From the - fituation of the 
ſpritſail yard, the people at the lower 
end were very much incommoded and 
fatigued; one poor fellow let go his 
hold and ſunk inſtantly. Mr. Prazer 
was at the lower end, and ſeeing Mr. 


Franklin, who he had agreed to keep 


company with, upon a hencoop, bid 
us farewell, and endeavoured to ſwim 
for it. He got there, but was ſo ex- 
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hauſted, that he pulled Mr, Franklin 
three times off the coop, and then 
ſunk under his feet, 

By this time the Nonſuch's boats 
came within two hundred yards of the 


| ſhip, and there remained. The peo. 


ple, when ſeeing the boats, called to 
them in the moſt pathetic manner to 
ſave them. The Thetis's boat, with 


the 5th officer, now came within an 


oar's length, which they gave into our 
hands, and hauled on board as many 
as the boat could take, and then pul. 
led off for the ſhip. —Too much credit 
cannot be given to this gentleman, 
who, meeting with another of their 
boats, left us, and again went to the 
ſhip. A young lad, a midſhipman of 
the Thetis, in a ſloop's boat, with two 
hands in her, went cloſe to the ſhip, 
and picked the men off the wreck, and 
gave them to the large boats, who at 
this time kept at a diſtance. This he 
did till they were all taken off, 

The ſhip ſtruck on Savgor Sand, 
about four o'clock, and continued 
burning till the morning. Mr. Frazer 
and five Europeans were loſt; the num- 
ber of laſcars are not aſcertained, but 
is ſuppoſed to be ſmall, 

The company's cargo was conlider- 
able; 4,500 bags of ſaltpetre, and 600 
bales.—Moſt of the captain's and of- 
ficers' private trade were on board. 

On the 15th of January, Captain 
Bowen, of his majeſty's ſhip Caroline, 
perceived a veſſel, which ſuſpecting to 
be a cruizer, he chaced, and by eight 
in the evening, being alonglide, ſhe 
ſtruck without firing a gun. She proves 
to be La Vulture, a ack privateer 


- hip. of Nantz, out thirty-eight days, 
"commanded by Citizen Bazil Aug. 
Ené Laray. She is a remarkably faſt 


failer, pierced for 22 guns, and mount- 


ing four 12-pounders, two 36-povn 
: carronades, 
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carronades, (braſs) ſixteen 6-pounders, 
iron) two of which the threw over- 
board during the chace ; had on board 
when captured, 137 men. 

Captain Brace, of the Kangaroo, 
had the good fortune to capture and 
te- capture the following veſſels: viz. 
Minerva, an American ſhip, laden with 
tobacco, re-taken on the 22d of Feb.; 
Le Telegraphe, twenty days out from 
St. Maloes; had on the 11th Feb. 
taken the Elizabeth brig from Liſbon, 
laden with fruit. Chance, Weſt India- 
man, from Martinique ; re-captured on 
the 24th, and in company on the 25th 
ultimo. 

The Telegraphe is a ſine French 
brig privateer, quite new, and fails 
remarkably faſt; mounting fourteen 
carriage guns of different calibre, and 
having en board 78 men. On the 25th 
inſtant, he brought to action a French 
brig privateer of eighteen guns, which, 
ater a warm conteſt of an hour, fifty 
minutes of it fought in good ſty le, 
cloſe to each other, the began to make 
of, having damaged the rigging and 
ſails ſo as to prevent his cloling with 
her again, though every exertion was 
made, on the part of the officers and 
men. 

On the 5th of March, Captain 
Barlow captured the French ſhip pri- 
vateer Heureux, of Bourdeaux, mount- 
ing twenty-two braſs 12-pounders, and 
manned with 220 men. She bore 
down to them at eight in the morning, 
ber commander taking the Phœbe for 
an Eaſt Indiaman, and not diſcovering 
his error until within point-blank 3s 
ket thot, when the wore on their wea- 
ther-bow, and hauled to the wind on 
the ſame tack as the Phœbe. In this 
ſituation ſhe began a ſpirited, well di- 
rected fire, which was kept up a con- 
derable time, in the hope of eſcaping. 


| 


| 


other volunteers, 


| 
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by diſabling their maſts, ſails, and rig- 
ging, an act of temerity to be regret- 
ted, as it occaſioned a loſs to his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip of one ſeaman killed and 
five wounded, two of them mortally, 
and ſince dead; and to the enemy a 
loſs cf eighteen killed and twenty five 
wounded; moſt of which have loſt 
limbs. The Heureux is the moſt com- 
plete fluſh-decked ſhip ever ſeen, cop- 
pered, copper faſtened, highly finiſh-. 
ed, and of large dimenſions; viz. one 
hundred and twenty-eight feet long, 
thirty-two and a half broad, and admea- 
ſures fix hundred tons. The accounts 
given of her ſailing are very extraordi- 
nary; ſhe will be conſidered as a moſt 
defirable ſhip for his majeſty's ſervice. 
She had been out forty-two days, and 
had taken only a ſmall Portugueſe 
ſloop, laden with wine, which had 
been blown off the land in her paſſage 
from Limerick to Galway. 

On the 20th of February, Captain 
Boyle, re-took the Elizabeth Jane, of 
London, from the Bahamas, with 
twenty-five French on-board her; that 
veſſel] parted with him on the 24th, 
and he had not fince heard of her; on 
the evening of that day he captured 
the Spaniſh brig privateer El Batador, 
of fourteen guns, and eighty-ſeven 
men, out of St. Andero eight days, 
on a Cruiſe of three months; had made 
no captures: it then blowing a hard 
gale of wind and a very heavy fea 
running, he thought it impoſſible to 
take poſſeſſion of her, but by the zea- 


lous and well-managed conduct of 


Mr.. Joſeph Blyth, his ſecond lieute- 


nant, with the gunner, and ſeven 
ſhe was boarded; 
the boat, in the attempt to exchange 
priſoners, ſunk, when, from the few 
perſons on board with Mr. Blyth, and 


the darkneſs of the night, the Spaniards, 
| twice. 


*% 


twice attempted 'to 'Te-take her, but 
were fruſtrated. | 
Captain Middleton, of his majeſty's 
Ship 
after a chace of eight hours, captured 
a Spaniſh ſhip privateer, of 16-guns 
(fix of which ſhe hove overboard dur- 
ing the chace,) and 90 men; proves to 
be the Coruneſa, of and from Corun- 


na, hfteen days, commanded by Ro- 


bert Tortau; has captured during his 
cruiſe the William, brig, of Jerſey, 


loaded with ſalt; and a Swediſh brig, 


loaded with talk, fiſh, and butter. 
The following is an extract of a 
letter from John Thomas Duckworth, 


eſq. rear admiral of the white, to 


Evan Nepean, eſq. dated on board 
his majeſiy's ſhip Leviathan, at Gi- 
braltar, the 11th of April. 

On the 5th inſtant, in the afternoon, 
I diſcovered twelve fail from the maſt 
head, but at the cloſe of the day could 
aſcertain no more than that three or 
four were men of war; | therefore at- 
tempted to anticipate their manceuvres, 
that 1 might fall in with them the next 
morning, and at three . o'clock we 
croſſed on one, which the Emerald 


boarded; from her 1 learnt that ſhe 


had ſailed the 3d inſtant, with thirteen 
ſail, under convoy of three frigates. 


At day-break we could only ſee a brig, 


which was ſo nigh, and the weather 
inclined to be calm, that I ſent the 


boats of the Leviathan and Emerald 


under my ſecond lieutenant, Gregory, 


to captute her, and after a ſmart ſkir-- 


miſh of 40 minutes, they ſucceeded : 
ſhe mounted 14 guns, with 46 men, 
and bound to Lima. 
ſaw three ſail, eaſt, weſt, and ſouth ; 
in conſequence, the Swiftſure being 
much to leeward, I-made her ſignal to 
chace ſouth, the Emerald eaſt, and 
ſtood weſtward in the Leviathan, with 


7 


By this time we 


f 


| 
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a very light air, when, at noon, the 
Emerald made the ſignal for fix fail in 
the north-eaſt; this induced me to 
Flora, on the '20th of March, | 


ſtand directly to the eaſtward, ang at 
the cloſe of day we ſa nine fail from 
the maſt head; it was then near] 
calm, and continued ſo till eleven 
o'clock P. M. when a freſh breeze 
ſprang up from the ſouth-weſt, and { 
ſteered north in hopes of croſſing them: 
at midnight we obſerved three ſail, and 
as we approached them faſt, at two 
o'clock | plainly ſaw two of them were 


[| frigates, ſtanding to the N. N. W. and 


cloſe together; 1 therefore kept on a 
parallel with them, and proportioned 
my ſail to theirs, that I might com- 
mence the attack juſt before day- 
break; becauſe I feared the veſſels 
under their convoy (which I judged 
muſt be near} would, on our com- 
mencing a fire, ſeparate, and we might 
loſe them all; at this time the Emerald 
being near, I hailed and acquainted 
captain Waller with my intentions. 
At dawn of day J bore down upon 
the two frigates, which evidently had 
taken us for part of their convoy, and 
upon hailing one of them, ſhe directh 
endeavoured to make all poſſible fail, 
as did the other cloſe upon her bow, on 
which I directed a volley of muſquetry 
to be fired, concluding they would 
ſtrike ; but this not having the delired 
effect, I gave a yaw, and diſcharged 
all the guns before the gangway at her 
yards and maſts, but it was not ſucceſs- 
ful in bringing any of them down; at 


this time captain Waller very judiciouſ- 


ly ſhut up to the Jeeward one, and in 
a few minutes we fo diſabled their fails 
and rigging, that on my being in à po- 
fition to have fired a broadſide into 
them both, they ſtruck their colours: 
during this the Spaniards kept up 4 


˖ d I ſhould not do 
ſtraggling fire, and I thou jule 


juſtice to their captains, were I to omit 
ſaring, that from the moment of their 
diſcovering us to be enemies, they 
uſed the greateſt exertions to get off, 
and diſplayed a gallantry in commence- 
ing an ation with ſuch a ſuperior 
force, as might be truly termed teme- 
rity, for I evidently could have de- 
froyed them. Y ou will find, by their 
return of killed and wounded, they 
facriiced many lives.—lt was near half 
paſt five when they ſtruck, and I di- 


chace the third ſail, which appeared 
to be the other frigate ; but ſoon after 
diſcovering ſeven more, and it being 
doubtful whether the Emerald (whoſe 
copper is very bad) would come up 
with the frigate, I made her ſignal to 
attack the convoy; which captain 
Waller in a very officer-like manner 
executed, and before night had poſſeſ- 
lon of four of the largeſt. As ſoon 
as | had ſecured the frigates, and put 
them in a ſtate to make ſail, which 
took near two hours, I gave chace to 
the other frigate, — four hours 
the wind dying away, and not appear- 
ing to gain on her fo as to expect ſuc- 
ceſs, I hauled towards the Emerald, 
and in the afternoon took a brig ; it 
then becoming quite calm, and con- 
tinuing ſo till after dark, I ſaw no 
more of the enemy ; and the next day 
joining the Emerald, I made for this 
port with the prizes, and arrived ſafe 
with them all the 10th in the morning, 
when I found the Incendiary bad ar- 
nved the previous day, with two of 
the ſtragglers that ſhe had fortunately 
picked up in looking for me. In this 
tranſaftion I truſt their lordſhips will 

eve, that nothing in my power 
Was left undone to ſecure the whole of 
a convoy ſo important to the Spaniards. 
two captured frigates, which 


rely made the Emerald's fignal to 
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were bound to Lima with quickſilver, 
are completely ſtored for ſuch a voyage, 
and recently coppered. On board o 

the Carmen the archbiſhop of Buenos. 
Ayres was a paſſenger. 

The following are the particulars of 
the ſurrender of the French ſhip of 
war, Le Guilliame Tell, of 86 guns, 
and 1000 men, to his majeſty's ſhips 
Foudroyant, Lion, and Penelope, as 
detailed in a letter by captain — 
to lord Keith. | 

The fignal rockets and the canno- 
nading from our batteries at Malta, 
the midnight preceding, with the fa- 
vourable ſtrong ſoutherly gale, toge- 
ther with the darkneſs which ſucceed- 
ed the ſetting of the moon, convinced 
me the enemy's ſhips of war were at- 
tempting to make an eſcape, and 
which was immediately aſcertained by 
that judicious and truly valuable officer 
captain Blackwood, of the Penelope, 
who had been ſtationed a few hours 
before between the Lion and the Va- 
lette, for the purpoſe of obſerving 
cloſely the motions of the enemy; 
nearly-at midnight an enemy's ſhip was 
deſcried by him, when the Minorca 
was ſent to inform me of it, giving 
chace himſelf, apprizing me, by ſignal, 
that the ſtrange ſhips ſeen were hauled 
to the wind on the ſtarboard tack. 1 
loſt not one moment in making the 
ſignal for the ſquadron to cut or flip, 
and directed captain Miller, of the 
Minorca, to run down to the Foudroy- 
ant and Alexander with the intelli- 
gence, and to repeat the ſignal. 

Under a preſs of canvas I gave 
chace until five P. M. ſolely guided 
by the cannonading of the Penelope; 
and, as a direction to the ſquadron, a 
rocket and blue light were ſhewn 
every half hour from the Lion. As 
the day broke, I found myſelf in 1 
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ſhot of the chace, and the Penelope 
within muſket-ſhot, raking her, the 
effects of whoſe well-directed fire dur- 
ing the night, had ſhot away the main 
and mizen top-maſts, and main yard; 
the enemy appeared in great confu- 
ſion, being reduced to his head-ſails, 
going with the wind on the quarter. 

The Lion was run cloſe alongſide; 
the yard arm of both ſhips being juſt 
clear, when a deſtructive broadſide of 
three round ſhot in each gun was 
poured in, luffing up acroſs the bow, 
when the enemy's jib-boom paſſed be- 
'tween the main and mizen ſhrouds ; 
after a ſhort interval I had the plea- 
ſure to ſee the boom carried away, and 
the fhips diſentangled, maintaining a 
poſition acroſs the bow, firing to great 
advantage. 

I was not the leaſt ſolicitous either 
to board or be boarded, as the enemy 
appeared of immenſe bulk and full of 


men, keeping up a prodigious fire of | 


muſketry, which, with the bow chaſes, 
ſhe could for a long time only uſe, I 
found it abſolutely neceſſary, if poſſi- 
ble, to keep from the broadſide of this 
ſhip: after being engaged about fifty 
minutes, the Foudroyant was ſeen 
under a preſs of canvas, and ſoon paſ- 
ſed, hailmg the enemy to ſtrike, which 
being declined, a very heavy fire from 
both ſhips, broadſide to broadſide, was 
moſt 
and Penelope frequently in ſituations 
to do great execution; in ſhort, fir, 
after the hotteſt action that probably 
was ever maintained by the enemy's 
ſhip, oppoſed to thoſe of his majeſty, 
and being totally diſmaſted, the French 
admiral's flag and colours were ſtruck. 

I have not language to expreſs the 
high ſenſe of obligation I fee] myſelf 
under to captain Blackwood, for his 


allantly maintained, the Lion 


* 


ſpicuous in him, 


prompt and able conduct in leading the 
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line of battle ſhips to the enemy, for 
the gallantry and ſpirit ſo highly con- 
and for his admirable 
management of the frigate; to your 
— judgment it is neceſſary 
to remark, of what real value and im. 
portance ſuch an officer muſt ever be 
conſidered to his majeſty's ſervice: the 
termination of the battle muſt be attri- 
buted to the ſpirited fire of the Fou— 
droyant, whos captain, fir Edward 
Berry, has added another laurel to the 
many he has gained during the war, 

The following are the authentic par: 
ticulars of the unfortunate loſs of his 
majeſty's ſhip Repulſe, of 64 gunz, 
captain Alms. 

The Repulſe was one of the ſhips of 
the channel fleet, but had heen de- 
tached by fir Alan Gardner to cruize 
off the Penmarks, for the purpoſe of 
intercepting proviſion veſſels going to 
Breſt. On Sunday the 9th inſtant 
there came on a ſudden and violent 
gale of wind, and the rolling of the 
(hip, occaſioned an accident to captain 
Alms, who, while ſtanding near the 
companion ladder, was thrown down 
it, by which one of his ribs was 
broken, and he was diſabled from do- 
ing any further duty on the ſhip's 
deck. | 

For two or three days the weather 
had been ſo thick, that it was not pol- 
ſible to make any obſervation, and the 


current had driven the ſhip ſo far out 


of her reckoning, that about twelve 
o'clock on the night of the 10th, the 
—_— ſtruck on a ſunden rock, ſup- 
poſed to be the Mare, 25 leagues 
ſouth-eaſt of Uſhant. She was then 
going about fix knots an hour. The 
ſhip continued ſtriking on the rock 
near three quarters of an hour before 
ſhe could be brought to wear, and the 


water ruſhed in ſo faſt, that the Jow®! 
| deck 


deck tier was ſoon flooded. 


long enough to be able to approach 
the coaſt near Quimper, and at half 
paſt ten o'clock captain Alms and the 
ſhip's company quitted her, and made 
good a landing on one of the Glenans 
iſlands, about two miles from the con- 
tinent. The peaſantry on the iſland 
gave every aſſiſtance, and it is ſuppoſed 
the ſhip's company have been ſent pri- 
ſoners to Quimper. 

Early in the morning, ſays one of 
the officers, I ſaw the neceſſity of run- 
ning for the French coaſt, I had deter- 
mined within myſelf to attempt mak- 
ing my eſcape in one of the boats, and 
mentioned my reſolution to Mr. Gor- 
don, the fifth lieutenant, with whom 
| was very intimate, who readily 
agreed to accompany me. Accord- 
ingly, when the eight-oared cutter 
was hoiſted out, I got into her in order 
to aſſiſt in landing the people; in this 
ſervice I was employed till near ten 
o'clock, when Mr. Gordon, and Mr. 
Rothery, the firſt lieutenant, who alſo 
agreed to go with us, Mr. Gordon 
having imparted our plan to him, came 
into the boat. I had previouſly to this 
ſecured the pilot and eight of our beſt 
men in our ſcheme ; we now provided 
ourſelves with a compaſs, ſome raw 
hung beef, a little biſcuit, and half a 
dozen of wine, which we unluckily 
miſtook for brandy: we ſtill wanted 
Water, and how to get any we were 
for ſome time at a loſs. At length I 
recolletted a ſmall caſk which always 
ſtood in the mizen chains in caſe of 
ire; this being puſhed overboard, we 
got into the boat; we now wanted 
nothing but maſts and fails; (the 
boats' ſails being always kept down 
in the ſtore-room when at ſea, it was 
The Se to get to them); this was 


[ 
[ 


had brought with him for that purpoſe. 
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By great 
exertions, the ſhip was kept afloat | 
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what we could by no means do with- 
out, and Mr, Rothery obſerved we 


muſt endeavour to ſupply their place 
by ſheets and table-cloths, which he 


We had (till ſome men in the boat to 
be put on ſhore, and in our way there 
we picked up the jolly boat's maſt and 
ſail, and ſeveral maſts and yards that 
had drifted from the wreck. 3 
Having landed the people, among 
whom was lieutenant Hatherel, who 
declined accompanying us, we ſet the 
jolly boat's ſail for a foreſail, and with 
a favouring wind we again committed 
ourſelves to the mercy of the waves 
and to the care of providence. But 
before I leave the ſhip it will be pro- 
per to mention the number of lives 
that was loſt, While I was employed 
aiding the people, thoſe on board had 
thrown the ends of hawſers on ſhore 
to the peaſantry, who made them faſt 
to the rock, and by being hauled taut 
on board, they could very eaſily go on 
ſhore by them. Two men, by being 
in liquor, fell off the hawler and were 
drowned; which, with four more that 


were lying dead drunk upon- deck 


when we came away, are all that I 
know of that ſuffered; the latter 1 
hope were ſaved, as the maſter and 
ſeveral men were on board the ſhip 
when I left her. 1 ſhall now return to 
the boat; one of the men fortunately 
having ſome ſail- needles in his pocket, 
we all hands turned to fail-making, 
ſome ſewing, and others untwiſting 
rope and making it into twine. A 
table- cloth and ſheets ſewed together 
made a moſt excellent main- ſail, and a 
piece of canvas which happened to be 
in the boat, we contrived to make a 
mizen of, ſo that in a little time we 
had a complete ſuit. About this time 


we broached our water, and made a 
4 N = 


very 
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it ſo much impregnated with the var- 
niſh which the caſk had frequently 
been laid over with, that it was almoſt 
unfit to be drank, and even made ſome 
of us fick, but we conſoled ourſelves 
with reflecting, that its bad quality 
would make it laſt the longer. 
About noon we were much alarmed 
by getting becalmed among the Pen- 
mark rocks, and were obliged to pull 
very hard for ſome hours, to prevent 
her being daſhed to pieces ; there ſoon 
afterwards ſprung up a fine breeze, 
Ta about five o'clock we found our- 
elves cloſe in with the land, a little 
to the ſouthward of Cape Raz, and 


the wind ſo ſcant, that we could barely 


lay along ſhore, and were obliged to 
hs under a ſtrong fort and ſeveral 

gnal-poſts, at each of which there 
was a gun, expeCting every moment 
they would fire at us. I believe by our 
being ſo flovenly rigged, and our 
white ſail, they took us for Frenchmen, 
and ſome of us having taken off our 
hats and tied handkerchiefs round our 
heads, I think alſo aided the decep- 
tion, About dark, we had a very 
narrow eſcape amongſt a reef of rocks 
that lay off Cape Raz, by a heavy 
fwell and ſtrong tide ſetting us upon 
them. Itbeing now dark, and having 
every appearance of being a ſtormy 


night, we run down into a deep bay, 


to the ſouthward of Breſt harbour, pur- 
poling to come to an anchor till the 
morning ; but in hauling up round a 
point under which we meant to take 
ſhelter, we were much alarmed by 
ſomething like a fort, and our fears 
were ſoon realized by the centinel 


hailing us in French, which he repeat- 


ed twice. We had now no time to 
loſe, but made off as faſt as we could, 
and 1 fancy were out of reach before 
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very unfortunate diſcovery ; we found y they could get a gun ready, as we ſay 


— — 


— 


an open boat, the ſea breaking over us 


ſeveral lights running about from place 
to place. Some in the boats now 
thought our undertaking ſo deſperate 
that they propoſed to deliver ourſelve. 
up rather than run any farther riff . 
however, it was agreed to wait and 
ſee what the morning would produce 
and we accordingly came to an anchor 
in the middle of the bay, not daring 
to truſt ourſelves in ſhore any more. 

About eleven_o'cluck, it havin 
then moderated a- good deal, and the 
moon ſhining bright, we got under 
welgh, and run through between the 
Saints and the Main, a very dangerous 
paſſage, and by two o'clock on Tueſday 
morning we were clear of Uſhant, and 
having alſo paſſed between that and the - 
main land. We were now in high 
ſpirits at having got clear of the coaſt 
of France, with a fair wind acroſs the 
channel, and regaled ourſelves with an 
additional glaſs of wine, in hopes of 
being next morning in England; but 
how were they fruſtrated for, about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, it fell 
calm, at a time when we had comput- 
ed ourſelves only eight leagues from 
Plymouth. We now took to our oars, 
but made very little progreſs. At 
ſeven o'clock there ſprung up a breeze 
from the northward, and at eight it 
blew very hard, with a heavy ſea; the 
gale ſtil] continued to increaſe till 
eleven, when our fituation became 
truly alarming.—In a gale of wind, in 
the middle of the Engliſh Channel, in 


in ſuch a manner, that the Woſt expe- 
rienced ſeaman in the boat expected 
every ſucceeding one to be the laſt — 
In this dreadful ſtate we had the add!- 
tional misfortune to break the glaſs of 
our compaſs, which rendered it entircly 


uſeleſs. This completed our diſtreſs 
| hots 


and we looked upon our fate as inevit- 
able. Neceſſity, they fav, is the mo- 
ther of invention Mr. Rothery hav- 
ing brought a hat-box with him, we 
contrived to fix the compaſs in it, and 
covered it over with a piece of canvas, 
and cut a hole in the middle of it, and 
Mr. R. having alſo a ſmall trunk with 
him, in which his ſervant had luckily 
put up a looking-glaſs having ſcraped 
the ſilver off the glaſs, and laid it over 
the hole in the canvas, we found our 
compaſs traverſe as well as ever. 

As it was merely impoſſible to fetch 
any part of England, the pilot pro- 
poſed, as the only chance we had left, 


Jerſey. This we would all have rea- 
dily N to, but were of opinion, 
that if We once put the boat before 


However, during our conſultation, a 
ircumſtance occurred that determined 
us to make a trial: There happened 
three diſtin&t flaſhes of lightning, at 
regular intervals, in the S. E. quarter, 
which was exactly in the direction we 
ſuppoſed the iſlands to bear of us. 
This we conſidered as a ſignal from 
heaven, and immediately bore up and 
ſteered in the ſame direction we ſaw 
the lightning. It is ſomewhat remark- 
able that we ſaw no lightning before 
or after the time I am ſpeaking of, 


and keeping the boat end to the ſea, 
ve found ſhe ſcudded much better than 
we could have imagined. Next morn- 
mg the gale rather abated, and at two 
M. on Wedneſday, we to our infi- 
nite joy, ſaw the iſland of Guernſey ; 
but falling little wind towards evening, 


en Thurſday morning, when we were 
0 weak it was with difficulty we could 
walk to the inn; Mr. Gordon had to 


the ſea, ſhe would immediately fill. 
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to bear up and run for Guernſey or 


during the night. By proper attention, | 
| rigging, but fortunately had no man 


we did not get on ſhore till one o'clock | 


| 


' 


—— 


| 
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| be carried up, and was immediately 
put to bed, and ſtill continued very ill 
on the Friday when we came away. 
On the 25th of April, Captain 
Wilſon, of his majeſty's armed lugger 
Lark, chaced and came up with a 
French cutter privateer, who, after 
engaging a little while, ran on ſhore 
on the Vlie Iſland, where ſhe defended 
herſelf pretty well for an hour, when 
he perceived her men were efcaping to 
the ſhore, under the cover and protec- 
tion of troops to the amount of about 
an hundred, He immediately hoiſted 
out his ſmall boat, and directed his 
large one to follow, and, under the 
fire of the muſketry of the troops on 
ſhore, boarded her, but not until the 
crew had eſcaped; in their endeavours 
to get. the cutter off they were conſi- 
derably annoyed by the fire from the 
troops; but having detached the large 
boat further in ſhore, he ſucceeded in 
diflodging them from the Sand Bank, 
behind which they had taken ſhelter; 


| and he was fortunate enough to get 


the privateer off, She is called the 
| Impregnable, mounts fourteen guns, 
twelve of which are three-pounders, 
| and two are nine pounders. She had 
on board during the engagement about 
ſixty men, as appears by her log; and 
it alſo appears ſhe had been particulars 
ly ſucceſsful during her former cruizes, 
The Lark has ſuffered in her hull and 


5 


| killed or wounded. The enemy, there 


is reaſon to ſuppoſe, from the ſtate of 
the veſſel, ſuffered conſiderably, and 
ſeveral men were killed on the beach, 
The Trincomalee, armed ſhip being 
blown up during an engagement in 
the Arabian gulph with a French 
privateer; the following letter-from 
Mr. John Cramlington, the ſirſt officer 
of the (hip Feari, to his brother in 
4 N 2 Newcaſtle, 
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Newcaſtle, gives a full detail of this 
melancholy event: 


On the 1ſt of Ofctober we got clear 
of Buſſora river, bound for Bombay, 
and were preceding very pleaſantly on 
our voyage until the 7th, when hav- 
ing got about two-thirds down the 
gulph, at nine o'clock at night, we 
were ſuddenly ſurpriſed by the appear- 
ance of a ſhip cloſe to us; ſhe had 
been lying under an iſland called the 
Great Tomb, and had ſeen us before 
ſun-ſet, though we had not perceived 
her. We hailed each other, and to 
our ſorrow, we found her to be French 
—an action commenced ; but her fire 


was ſo much ſuperior to ours that ſhe. 


ſoon drove the Laſcars from their 
quarters, and the whole of them ran 
| below. The privateer was at this 
time about piſtol ſhot from us, and 
preparing to board, and not an armed 
foul- to receive them except myſelf 
and five or fix Arabs, who had never 
flinched. 


Under ſuch circumſtances I was 
under the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
_ ſtriking to her, after throwing three 
packets of government diſpatches 
overboard. We had previouſly en- 
deavoured to run, but unluckily our 
main-top-ſail-tie was ſhot away. Cap- 
tain Fowler was ſhot through the bo- 
dy with an eight- pound ſhot the ſecond 
broadſide; we had likewiſe three Laſ- 
ears wounded, one of whom died 
ſhortly after. I had a grape ſhot 
through my trowſers, which grazed 
the back part of my thigh, and a flight 
wound on my left by a ſplinter from 
the fame ſhot which killed the Cap- 
tain, We did not engage above a 
uarter of an hour. I was taken on 
oard the privateer; ſhe had nobody 
Killed on. board, and only ſome ſhot 


—_—_— —— 
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through her ſails. She was named La 
Iphigenie, Captain Malroix, from the 
Ile of France, mounting 18 guns, 
two of them 48 pound carronades, 
fix long French 8-pounders, 10 ditto 
ditto 6-pounders, and 170 or 180 men. 
We had only ten guns, and all of them 
ſmall, and of different ſizes, none of 
them good, except two 9-pounders, 
and 50 men, all natives but the Cap- 
tain and myſelf. They got in us a 
very valuable prize, as we had on 
board 110 packages of treaſure, value 
upwards of three lacks of rupees, 40 
horſes, 5000 ſlabs of copper, beſides 
ſeveral bales, cheſts, &c. 

The treaſure was ſhifted on board 
the privateer the next day; and they 
were ſo elated with their ſucceſs, that 
they determined to return from their 
cruize immediately ; but on the 19th, 
at night, we fell in with his majel- 
ty's ſhip Trincomalee, Captain Rowe, 
mounting 18 twenty-four-pound carro- 
nades, but badly manned: ſhe had 
been fitted out at Bombay, and had 
been cruizing in the gulph nine or ten 
months; her crew very lickly, had loſt 


a number of them by death, and had 


no freſh ſupply. I have been told ſhe 
had only 70 active men on board; a 
partial action took place the next day 
as they paſſed each other, and on the 
12th, they came within gun-ſhot again, 
and kept firing at each other till after 
ſun-ſet, but at two great a diſtance for 
much damage to. be done; owing to 
calms and light airs they could not 
get near to each other. A ſchooner, 
named the Comet, was in company 
with the Trincomalee, mounting eight 
ſmall guns. The captain of the pt. 
vateer wanted very much to cut her 
off, but through the bravery and good 
conduct of her captain, all his ſchemes 
failed, and ſhe ſerved to engage = 
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Pearl, for whom ſhe was more than || 


match. | | 
At half paſt fix o'clock the ſame 


evening, a fine breeze ſpringing up, 
the privateer bore down towards her 
prize; the Trincomalee followed, and 
brought her to aftion, which conti- 
nued with great fury for two hours 
within muſket ſhot, when, with one 
ſhip hiſſing up and the other edging 
down, they fell alongſide each other, 
and grappled muzzle and muzzle. 
In this ſituation they remained about 
half an hour, the ſlaughter very great 
cn both ſides. The French being 
more numerous, were preparing to 
board, when, by ſome fatal accident, 
the Trincomalee blew up, and every 
ſoul on board perithed, Except one 
. Engliſh ſeaman, named Thomas Daw- 
ſon, and a Laſcar. The exploſion was 
ſo great, and the ſhips ſo cloſe, that 
the privateer's broadſide was ſtove in. 

[ leave you to judge the dreadful 
lituation I was in at this criſis; being 
below two decks in the ſquare of the 
main hatchway, in the place appro- 
priated for the wounded, which was 
full of poor ſouls of that deſcription, 
in circumſtances, too ſhocking to be 
deſcribed. All at once the hatch-way 
was filled up with wood, the lights 
vere driven out, the water ruſhing in, 
and no vitible paſſage to the deck. 
The ſhip appeared to be ſhaken all to 
pieces, as the hold-beams had ſhrunk 
ſo conhderably, that, where there was 
room before to ftand nearly upright, 
you could now only crawl on hands 
and knees, which I did towards the 
hole in the ſide where the water was 
coming in. Cloſe to this, by ihe light 
of the moon, I found a hole through 
both decks, which had newly been 
made, I ſuppoſe, by the fall of fome 
ot the Trincomalee's gun's, or other 


wreck, Through this I got with dif- 
ficulty upon deck, when | found the 
ſhip juſt diſappearing forward, and 
haſtened aft as faſt as I could over the 
bodies of the killed, with which the 
deck was covered, to the taſſerel, and 
jumped overboard. 

I ſwam a little way from her, dread- 
ing the ſuftion, and looked round for 
her, but- ſhe had totally diſappeared. 
I afterwards caught hold of a piece of 
wood, to which I clung for about an 
hour and an half, at which time the 
boats of the Pearl came to pick us up, 
there being nearly thirty Frenchmen 
in the ſame predicament. They, 
however, were all taken up firſt; and 
when I ſolicited to be taken in, I had 
a blow made at my head with an oar, 
which luckily miſſed me. This treat- 
ment I met with from two different 
boats, and I began to think they were 

oing to leave me to my fate; but the 

— officer in command of the 
Pearl, hearing there were ſome Eng- 
liſhmen upon the wreck, ordered the 
boats immediately to return, and take 
us up, viz. myſelf and Thomas Daw 
ſon, then the only ſurvivor of the 
Trincomalee. 

There were killed and drowned on 


board La Iphiginia 115 or 120 men; 


among whom were the Captain, ſeven 
officers, ſurgeon, two young men vo- 
lunteers from the Iſle of France, the 
firſt boatſwain, gunner, and carpenter. 
All the treaſure went down in the pri- 
vateer. Captain Rowe, of the Trin- 
comalee, was killed before the ſhip. 
blew up, as was alſo the firſt lieute- 
nant, whoſe name was Williams. The 
Comet, immediately on the accident 
happening, made ſail from the Pearl. 
I ſuppoſe ſhe was afraid there might 
be too many Frenchmen for her to 


| manage. On the 15th we arrived at 


Mutat 
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Muſkat for water, &c. and the French 
officer was ſo good as to give me my 
liberty. | Pep 

On the 27th of March, Major 
Douglas, late commander of the party 
of marines ſerving on board his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Tigre, arrived with 
diſpatches from. * fir Sidney Smith, 
knight, captain of that ſhip, and 
ſenior officer of the ſquadron em- 
ployed on the coaſt of Egypt, contain- 


1 p O 
ing an account of the capture of the 


fort of El Ariſh, by an advanced bod 
of the army of the Grand Vizir, 52 
ſiſted by a detachment of marines from 
his majeſty's ſhips under the orders of 
the major. By this account it appears, 
that the Grand Vizir moved from 
Gaza to El Ariſh, on the 20th of Dec. 
laſt, and that the French commandant 
having refuſed to capitulate, the fort 
was reconnoitred by major Douglas, 
accompanied by heutenant colonel 
Bromley and captain Winter: that 
batteries were erected on the 24th, and 
the following dais, the fire of which 
was attended with complete ſuccels ; 
and that, on the 29th in the morning, 
the enemy having ceaſed firing, major 


Douglas aſcended the wall of the fort, 


by means of a rope which was let 


down for him, and received the {word 
of the French commandant ; but that, 
it having been found impoſſible in the 
firſt moments to reſtrain the impetuoſi- 
ty of the Turkiſh troops, 300 of the 
French garriſon were put to the {word ; 
the remainder were, however, by his 
- exertions, and thoſe of the Turkiſh 
commanding officer, placed in ſecuri— 
ty, and the ſick and wounded taken 
care of, The major acknowledges 
himſelf highly indebted to the afhſt- 
ance of lieutenant colonel Bromley, 
and commends the good conduct of 
captains Winter and Trotte, and the 


£5 : 


| 
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gallant behaviour of Mr. Thomas 
Smith, midſhipman, belonging to the 
Tigre, and repreſents that the cheerful 
manner in which the whole detach. 
ment performed their duty, expoſed 
as they were in the deſert without 
tents, very ill fed, and with only brack- 
iſh water to drink, gained them the 
admiration of the whole Ottoman 
army. | 

The following is the official intelli. 
gence from fir Sidney Smith to lord 
Nelſon. | 

J lament to have to inform you of 
the melancholy death of Patrona Bey, 
the Turkiſh vice-admiral, who was al 
ſaſſinated at Cyprus, in a mutiny of 
the janiſſaries, on the 18th of October; 


the command devolved on Seid Ali 


Bey, who had juſt joined me with the - 
troops from Conſtantinople, compoling 
the ſecond maritime expedition deſlin- 
ed for the recovery of Egypt. As ſoon 
as our joint exertions had reſtored or- 
der, we proceeded to the mouth of the 
Damietta branch of the Nile to make 
an attack thereon, as combined with 
the Supreme Vizir, in order to draw 
the attachment of the enemy that way, 


| and leave his highneſs more at liberty 


to advance with the grand army on 
the fide of the deſert. The attack 
began by the Tigre's boats taking pol- 
ſeſhon of a ruined caſtle ſituated on the 


eaſtern ſide of the Bogaz, or entrance 


of the channel, which the inundation 
of the Nile had inſulated from the 
main land, leaving a formidable pa- 
ſage. The Turkiſh fag diſplayed on the 


tower of this caſtle, was at once the 


ſignal for the Turkith gun-boats to ad- 


vance, and for the enemy to open their 
fire in order to diſlodge us; their near 
eſt poſt being a redoubt on the Man 
land with two 32-pounders, and an 


8-pounder field piece mounted thereon, 
a point- 


2 point-blank ſhot diſtant. The fire 
was returned from the launch's carro- 
nade, mounted in a breach in the 
caſtle, and from field-pieces in the 
ſmall boats, which ſoon obliged the 
enemy to diſcontinue working at an 
entrenchment they were making to 
oppoſe a landing. Lieutenant Stokes 
was detached with the boats to check a 
body of cavalry advancing along the 
neck of land, in which he ſucceeded ; 
but Jam ſorry to ſay with the loſs of 
one man killed and one wounded. 
This interchange of ſhot continued 
with little intermiſſion during the 29th, 
goth, and 31ſt, while the Turkiſh 
tranſports were drawing nearer to the 
anding-place, our ſhells from the car- 
ronade annoying the enemy in his 
works and communications; at length 
the magazine blowing up, and one of 
their ihirty-two-pounders being filenc- 
ed, a favourable moment offered for 
difembarkation.. Orders were given 
accordingly ; but it was not till the 
morning of the 1ſt of November that 
they could effectuate this operation. 
This delay gave time for the enemy to 


of the firſt diviſion landed, and to be 


the boats with the remainder. The 
French advanced to the charge with 
bayonets. The Turks completely ex- 
—__ themſelves from the ſuſpicion 

cowardice having been the cauſe 
of their delay, for when the enemy 
vere within ten yards of them they 
rulhed on, ſabre in hand, and in an 
Inſtant completely routed the firſt line 
of the French * 275 The day was 
8 for the moment; but the impetu- 
g 0 of Oſman Aga and his troops oc- 
-nuned them to quit the ſtation aſ— 


1 them as a corps of reſerve, and 
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collect a force more than double that 


ready to attack it before the return of 


o tun forward in purſuit of the fugi- | 
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tives; European tactics were of courſe 


| advantageouſly employed by the French 
at this critical juncture. 
| of reſerve came on in perfect order, 


Their body 


while a charge of cavalry on the left 
of the Turks put them completely to 
the rout in their turn. Our flanking 
fire from the caſtle and boats, which 
had been hitherto plied with evident 
effect, was now neceſlarily ſuſpended 
by the impoſſibility of pointing clear 
of the Turks in the confuſion. The 
latter turned a random fire on the boats, 
to make them take them off, and the 
ſea was in an inſtant covered with tur- 
bans, while the air was filled with pi- 
teous moans, calling to us for aſſiſt- 
ance ; it was (as at Ahoukir) a duty 
of ſome difficulty to afford it them, 


| without being victims to their impa- 


tience, or overwhelmed with numbers; 
we, however, perſevered and ſaved 
all, except thoſe which the French 
took priſoners by wading into the water 
after them ; neither did the enemy in- 
terrupt us much in-ſo doing. Major 
Douglas and lieutenant Stokes, who 
were with me on this ſervice, gave ad- 
ditional proofs of their zeal, ability, 
and bravery, and the boats' crews, as 
uſual, behaved admirably. The loſs. 
in killed, on our fide, cannot be aſcer- 
tained, The French general, in his 
offer to exchange priſoners on the ge- 
neral account, aſſures me he has 1100. 
As to the enemy's loſs, we have no. 


— .u 


| means of eſtimating it, but it muſt 


have been ſufficient to convince them 
that ſuch victories as theſe againſt 
troops which, though irregular, will 
fight hand to hand with them, mult 
colt them dear in the end. 

In conſequence of the ſurrender of 
El Ariſh, the Executive Directory of 
the French Republic received the fol- 


| lowing particulars from General K.le- 
| Der; 
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ber, dated January 30th, Camp of 
Salahich. | 

I have, Citizens Directors, juſt ſign- 
ed the treaty relative to the evacuation 
of Egypt, a copy of which [ ſend you. 
That which bears the ſignature of the 
Grand Vizir cannot be tranſmitted to 
me for ſome days to come, as the ex- 
change is to take place at El-Ariſh. 

In my former diſpatches I gave you 
an account of the fituation in which 
that army was placed. I have alſo 
informed you of the negociations 
which General Buonaparte had com- 
menced with the Grand Vizir, and 
w hich I was to continue. 

Although at that period 1 could 
reckon but little upon the ſucceſs of 
theſe 'negociations, yet I hoped they 
would fo far retard the march, and 
the warlike preparations of the Vizir, 
as to give you time to ſend me ſuc- 
cours of men and arms ; or at leaſt to 
fend me orders relative to the conduct 
I ſhould purſue under the painful cir- 
cumſtances in which I was placed. I 
entertained hopes of receiving theſe 
ſoccours, becauſe I knew that the 
French and Spanith fleets were united 
at Toulon; and only waited for a fa- 
vourable wind to fail from thence. 


They left that place, indeed, but it 


was for the purpoſe of re-paſling the 


Streights, and getting into Breſt. The 


army was deeply afflicted at this news; 
they heard at the ſame time of our 
reverſes in Italy, in Germany, in Hol- 
land, and even in La Vendee, with- 
out any proper meaſures having been 
taken to arreſt the courſe of thoſe ca- 
lamities that threatened the very exiſt- 
ence cf the Republic. 

In the mean time the Vizir advanc- 
ed from Damas; on the other fide a 
fleet appeared about the end of Otto- 
ber, before Damietta, from which 


LF 


| 


—— — 


ouſly carried on. 
did not ſtop the progreſs of the Otto- 
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4000 men were diſembarked, and 
were to be followed by an equal num- 


ber; but they were not permitted to 


come on ſhore, for the firſt that landed 
were completely beaten in half an 
hour. The carnage was frightful; 
more than 800 of them were made 
priſoners. | 

This event did not facilitate the 
negociations; the Vizir manifeſted the 
ſame intentions, and, ſuſpended his 
march only during the time it was ne- 


ceſſary for him to form his eſtabliſh- 


ments, His army was then eſtimated 
at 60,000 men ; but the other Pachas 


were marching after him, and collect. 


ing freſh troops in every part of Aſia, 
as far as Mount Caucaſus. The firſt 
divifion of that army ſoon arrived at 
Jaffa. 

At this period, namely, ſome days 
before the debarkation at Damietta, 
Commodore Sir Sidney Smith wrote 
to me; and as I knew the influence 
he had over the Vizir, I thought it 
was proper not only to ſend him an 
anſwer, but alſo to propoſe that the 
conferences ſhould be held on board 
his ſhip. I had every objeQtion againſt 
receiving Engliſh or Turkiſh Pleni- 
potentiaries in Egypt, or ſending mine 
to the camp of the latter. My propo- 
fition was accepted; and from that 
time the negociations were more ſer!- 
All this, however, 


man army until the Grand Vizir came 
to Gaza. 

All this time the war continued to 
be carried on in Upper Egipt; and 
the Beys, who had until then been 
diſperſed, were thinking of uniting 
themſelves to Mourad, who, always 
purſued, and never beaten, leading 
along with him the Arabs, and the 


inhabitants of the province of e- 
niſſouetf, 


niſſouef, never ceaſed colle ding forces, 
and giving us diſturbance. 

« The plague alſo menaced us with 
ts ravages, and already carried off ſe- 
veral of our men every decade. 

« At length, about the end of De- 
cember, general Deſaix and citizen 
Pouſſielgue, whom I had appointed 
plenipotentiaries, opened the confer- 
ences on board the Tigre, with fir 
Sidney Smith, to whom the Grand 
Vizir had given powers to treat. They 
were to continue off the coaſt from 
Damietta as far as Alexandria, but a 


them to keep away from the ſhore, they 
were at ſea for eighteen days. At the 
expiration of that time they came to 
the camp of the Vizir, who had taken 
poſſeſſion of El-Ariſh on the 30th of 
December. He was alone indebted 
for that ſucceſs to the ſhameful cow- 
ardice of the garriſon, who ſurrendered 
it without a blow, on the ſeventh da 
of the attack. | 

* This event was the more unfor- 
tunate, inaſmuch as general Reynier 
was marching to raiſe the blockade 
before the great body of the Turkith 
army ſhould arrive. 

* Then there remained no longer 
any hope of protracting the negotia- 
tons by delay. It was time then to 
weigh maturely the danger that muſt 
enſue from breaking them off; to lay 
aide all motives of perſonal vanity, 
and not to expoſe all thoſe Frenchmen 
whoſe lives were entruſted to me, to 
the terrible conſequences which a fur- 
ther delay would render inevitable. 

* The moſt recent accounts ſtated 
e amount of the Ottoman army to 


was ſtilk to be increaſed ; there were 
wwelve Pachas ſaid to be attached to 


7 1 of whom were of the firſt rank; 
9 


CY WY 0) WY , ww 
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violent gale of wind having forced 


e eighty thouſand men, and that it 
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there were forty-five thouſand men be» 
fore El-Ariſh, with fifty pieces of can- 
non, and ammunition in proportion. 
This artillery was drawn, by mules. 
There were twenty other pieces at 
Gaza with the corps of reſerve. The 
remainder of the troops were at Jaffa, 
and in the environs of Ramle. The 
camp of the Vizir was furniſhed with 
proviſions by coaſting veſſels. All the 
tribes of the Arabs vied with each 
other in aſſiſting this army, and fur- 
niſhed it with more than fifteen thou- 
ſand camels. I was aſſured that the 
diſtributions were regularly made. All 
theſe forces were commanded by Eu- 
ropean officers; and five or fix thou- 
ſand Ruſſians were expected every 
moment, 3 

« To oppoſe this army, I had eight 
thouſand five hundred men divided in 
the three points of Kauch, Salahich, 
and Belbeys. This partition was ne- 
ceſſary, to facilitate the communicati- 
ons with Cairo, and to be able to car» 


ry ſuccours ſpeedily to thoſe parts that 


might be firſt attacked. —-ln fact, it is 
certain that they might be either turn- 
ed or avoided: this was recently done 
by Effii Bey, who, during the negocia- 
tion, entered with his Mamelukes into 
Charkia, for the purpoſe of eff-Qting a 
junction with the Arabs of Billis, and 
with Mourad in Upper Egypt. The 
reſt of the army was, diſtributed in the 
following manner: One thouſand men, 
under the command of general Verdier, 
tor the purpoſe of forming the garriſon 
of Leſbe, of levying contributions, and 
of keeping in obedience the country 
between the Canal of Achmoun and 
that of Moes, - which was agitated b 
the cheick Leſkam--—one — 
were under the orders of general La- 
nuſſe, to ſupply the garriſons of Roſet- 
ta, Aboukir, and Alexandria, and to 
10 keep 


7 


- keep the Delta and the Bahira in awe— 
twelve, hundred men remained at Cairo 
and at Gize, and they were obliged to 
furniſh eſcorts for the convo:s of the 
army. Finally, two thouſand five hun- 
dred were diſpoſed in Upper Egypt, 
over a ſpace of more than on- hundred 
and fifty leagues, where they had cve- 
ry day engagements to ſuſtain with the 
Beys and their partizans. - The whole 


army conſiſted of fifteen thouſand men, 
conſtituting our only diſpoſeable force. 


+ Notwithſtanding ſo great a diſpro- 
tion of force, I hoped. for victory, 


and I would hazarded a battle, had I 


been aſſured: of the arrival of aſſiſtance 
before the ſeaſon of landing. But that 
ſeaſon having happened bees | obtain- 
ed reinforcements, I was obliged to diſ- 


patch at leaſt five thouſand men to the 


coaſts, and there only remained with 
me three thouſand for the defence of a 


country open in every part, againſt the 
iavaſion of thirty thousand horſe, ſup- 


ported by the Arabs and the inhabit- | 


ants, while I was without a ſtrong 
place, proviſions, - money, and ſhips. 
No means of ſafety were left, and we 
could only treat with arms in our hands, 
with undiſciplined hordes of barbarous 
fanatics, totally ignorant of the rights 
of war. 
the force of theſe motives, and my opi- 
nion was determined. I ordered my 


plenipotentiaries not to break off the 


negociations, but in the caſe; that they 
went to compromiſe our glory or our 


ſafety. 


1 éconclude this report, Citizens, 


Directors, by obſerving, that the cir- 
cumſtances of my fituation were 
not foreſeen by general Buonaparte. 
When he - promiſed me ſpeedy. ſuc- 
cours, he founded, as I did, his hopes 


on the junction of the French and Spa- 


wiſh fleets in the Mediterranean. We 


| 
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were then far from thinking that thoſs 


fleets would again return to the Ocean, 


and that the Expedition of Egypt, en. 
tirely abandoned, would become a 
principal ſubje& of impeachment &. 
gainſt thoſe who ordered it. 
annex to this letter a Copy 


of my 


| Correſpondence with the Grand Vizir, 


Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, and my 


Plenipotentiaries, as well as of all the 
Official Notes delivered on both ſides. 
I alſo annex a copy of the Reports made 
to me on the capture of El- Ariſh. 

e count upon my return to France 


with the army, about the end of May 


at the lateſt. 


“Health and Reſpect, 
| c KLEBER.“ 


“ General Kleber, doubtleſs from 
want of information, has charged a 
part of his army with cowardice, and 
having on the ſeventh day ſurrendered 
El-Ariſh, without reſiſtance, when the 
fact is, that the garriſon for nine days 
kept up a conſtant and heavy fire, 
which deſtroyed numerous Turks, &c. 
and that the commandant on falling 
into. our hands declared, that, though 


| part of his troops were in a ſtate of 


Every mind was ſtruck with || 
' fought by the Engliſh, which made a 


. Inſubordination, he would yet have 


continued fo reſiſt, but for the battery 


practicable breach in the great tower, 


with conſiderable flaughter amongſt 
the garriſon. 
' inſtance in which the French general's 


Information or memory has failed him; 
he ſtates that the Grand Vizir “ had 


But this is not the only 


50 pieces of cannon, with a propor- 


tionable number of ammunition wag- 


gons. This artillery was carried on 


by mules.” | | 
The fact is, that all the artiliery 


of every deſcription with the arm 
of the Vizir, conſiſted of five bad 


8-pounders, 
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8-pounders, and ſhot conſiderably 
too ſmall for their calibre; and that 
there were not half enough of mules 


to convey even this park of  artil- 


lery. | 
There certainly were ſome heavy 


guns at Jaffa, but a conſiderable 
time would have elapſed before they 
could be conveyed to El-Ariſh, 


where they muſt have continued, be- | 


cauſe, inſtead of the army having 
been ſupplied ** with more than 15,000 
camels,” there were not, in conſe— 
quence of a mortality amongſt them, 
a tenth of the number indiſpenſable 
to a ſucceſsful march acroſs the defart. 
General Kleber, treating of the 
Turkiſh army, ſays, © 1 had received 
aſſurances that every thing was carried 
on in it in the moſt regular manner; 
the whole of that force was diſciplined 
and directed by European officers.” 
That there were European officers 
competent to direct it, is as true as 
that it would not be directed by any 
officers : a point probably, and fortu- 
nately, unknown to the French Ge- 
neral. | | 
General Kleber, in the juſtification 
of his conduct, omitted to ſtate the im- 
pefative Cauſe of his entering into a 
convention: that his army, indignant 


at the treachery they conceived they 


had experienced from their former 
chiefs, and the continued neglect of 
their country, demanded with one 
voice, that their general ſhould ac- 
cede to the terms which had been of- 
fered by the Turks, and guaranteed 
by the Engliſh, previous and ſubſe- 
quent to the attack of Acre; /o give 


them Jafe conduct to France'; declar- 


ng, that on his refuſal they would 
ſend deputies to the Grand Vizir ; but 
that if he acceded to their withes, and 
that the Turk-declined to ſubſcribe to 


— 


ö 
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the terms he had propoſed; they, to a 
man, would conquer, or periſh with 
their chief.“ | * 

The capitulation which general 
Kleber ſaw himſelf under the neceſ- 
ſity of concluding, was particularly 
forwarded by the capture of the fort 


of Saliche, which, like El-Ariſh, was 


carried by ſtorm by the Turks, but 
not without ſuffering conſiderable loſs. 

The French troops will be conveyed 
from Egypt to Marſeilles and Touloh, 
for which purpoſe ſixty veſſels are de- 
ſtined, viz. thirty from Conſtantinople, 
fifteen from Smyrna, five from the 
Iſlands in the Archipelago, five from 
Salonichi, and five from other ports of 
the Levant. The captains of the 


Ruſſian merchant veſſels refuſed to en- 


gage in that buſineſs, and of veſſels 
under the Auſtrlan flag there are not 
any in our harbour at preſent: -' If the 
number of veſſels above- mentioned 
ſhould not be ſufficient, ſeveral more 
will be furniſhed to the Porte by the. 
Greek ſubjects, and two ſhips of the 
tine and four frigates will ſail from 
our harbour, to ferve as -a convoy 
— tranſporting the French from 
pyt. 15 e e hep 
| ; The important-ſebjeft of a legifla: 
tive Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, having occupied much of the 
attention of the commercial bodies of 
both kingdoms, we judge it will be 


higbly acceptable to our Reagens. 


gd 


It was introduced to the Iriſh Houfe of 
Commons on the 5th of Feb. 1800, 
by the following meſſage from his' Ma- 
jeſty, delivered by e 
That, his excellency the lord Heu- 


tenant had in command from his ma- 


1 
1 
* 


) 


{ 


jeſty to lay before them the reſolutions 
of the Britiſh parliament upon the 
ſubje& of a more intimate union of 
the two countries, and to expreſs his 

40 2 majeſty's 
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majeſty's earneſt recommendation that 
his faithful commons would take thoſe 
reſolutions into their conſideration, and 
to communicate the ſatisfadtion his 
majeſty felt in obſerving that ſenti- 
ments in favour of ſuch a meaſure pre- 
vailed ſo very generally amongſt his 
faithful ſubjects of Ireland, and gave 
ſuch hopes of an early completion of 
that meaſure, to which his majeſty 
looks with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, as 
the only means by which the intereſts 
of all his people can be indiflolubly 
united; and that his majeſty therefore 
relying upon the wiſdom of his parlia- 
ment, and the loyalty of his people 
for the completion of ſuch a ſyſtem. as 
ſhall give to both countries a full and 
unreſerved participation in their mu- 
tual advantages of commerce and con- 
ſtitution, doubts not that it will eſta— 
bliſh the freedom and power of the 
empire -on ſuch a foundation as will 


not be ſhaken by either foreign or do- 


meſtic enemies.” | 

The firſt article ſtates, That on the 
firſt day of January, which ſhall be-in 
the year 1801, and for ever after, the 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
ſhall be united into one kingdom, by 
the name of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and that the 
royal ſtyle and titles appertaining to 


Imperial Crown, and alſo the en- 


—_—— _ be ſuch as his 
majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to appoint. 
The ſecond —— Ss ade ſuc- 
ceſſion to the imperial crown of the 
- faid united kingdom, &c. ſhall conti- 
nue limited and ſeitled as it now 
Kands. 
Article 3. That the united kingdom 
ſhall be repreſented by the ſame par- 
liament. 

Article 4. Propoſes, that of the 
peers of Ireland at the time of the 
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Article 6. States, that for the fame 


his majeſty's ſubjects of Great Britain 


union, four ſpiritual lords by rotation 
of ſeſſions, and twenty-eight temporal 
peers for life, ſhall be the number to 
fit and vote in the houſe of lords; and 
one hundred commoners, viz. two for 
each county of Ireland, two for the 
city of Dublin, two for the city of 
Cork, and one for each of the thirty- 
two moſt conſiderable towns and bo- 
roughs, be the number of repreſenta— 
tives of Ireland in the houſe of com- 
mons. That it ſhall be lawful for his 
majeſty to create peers of that part of 
the united kingdom called Ireland, and 
to make promotions in the peerage 
thereof after the union, provided the 
number of peers ſhall not by ſuch crea- 
tion at any time be increaſed beyond 
the number exiſting on the ſaid firſt 
day of January 1801. 

The fifth article ſtates, That the 
churches of England and Ireland ſhall 
be united into one church, ſubject to 
the ſame regulations as at preſent by 
law eſtabliſhed. 


purpoſe it would be fit to propoſe, that 


and Ireland ſhall, from and after the 
firſt - day of January 1801, be entitled 
to the ſame privileges, and be on the 
ſame footing as to encouragement and 
bounties on the like articles being the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of 
either kingdom reſpectively and gene- 
rally, in reſpect of trade and naviga- 
tion, in all parts and places of the 
united kingdom, and its dependencies. 
And that in all treaties made by bis 
majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors; with 
any foreign power, his majeſty's ſub- 
jects of Ireland ſhall have the ſame 
privileges and be on the ſame footing 
as his majeſty's ſubjects of Great Bri- 


tain. 


2. That from the ſaid firſt day of 


January. 


January 1801, all prohibitions and 
bounties on the export of articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of 
either country to the other ſhall ceaſe 
and determine; and that the ſaid arti- 
cles ſhall thenceforth be exported 
trom one country to the other without 
duty or bounty on ſuch export. 

3 That all articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of either 
kingdom, (not hereinafter enumerated 
as ſubje ct to ſpecific duties) ſhall from 
henceforth be imported into each 
country from the other free from duty, 
other than ſuch countervailing duty as 
is ſpecific in the Schedule No. I, an- 
nexed to this article; and that the 
articles hereinafter enumerated ſhall be 
ſubje&t, ſor the period of twenty years 
from the union, or importation into 
each country from the other, to the 
duties ſpecified in the Schedule No. II, 
annexed to this article, viz. Apparel— 
Braſs, wrought Cabinet ware 
Coaches, Copper, wrought—Cotton— 
Glaſs — Haberdathery — Hats—Hard- 
ware—Lace, gold and filver— Milli- 
nery Paper, ſtained — Pottery Sad- 
lery—Silk manufacture Steel Stock- 
ings—and that the Woollen Manufac— 
. tures ſhall pay, on importation into 
each country, the duties now payable 
on importation into Ireland. 

Salt and Hops, on importation into 
lreland; and Coals, on importation, 
ſubject to the ſame burdens to which 
they are now ſubjeRt. 

4. That any articles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of either 
country, which are, or may be ſubject 
to internal duty, or to duty on the ma- 
terials of which they are compoſed, 
may be made ſubje&, on their import- 
ation into each country reſpeCtively 
om the other, to ſuch countervailing 
duty as ſhall appear to be juſt and rea- 


— 
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ſonable in reſpe& of ſuch internal 
duty, or duty on the materials: and 
that for the ſaid purpoſes, the articles 
ſpecified in the ſaid Schedule No. I. 
ſhould, upon importation into Ireland, 
be ſubje& to the duty ſet forth herein, 
liable to be taken off, diminiſhed or 
encreaſed, in the manner herein ſpeci- 
fied ; and that upon the like export of. 
the like articles from each country to 
the other reſpectively, a drawback. 
ſhall be given in equal amount to the 
countervailing duty payable on the ar- 
ticles herein beſore ſpecified on the im- 
port into the ſame country from the 
other; and that in like manner, in 
future, it ſhall be competent to the 
united parliament, to impoſe any new 
or additional countervailing duties, or 
to take off or diminiſh ſuch exiſting: 
countervailing duties as may appear,. 
on the like principles, to be juſt and: 
reaſonable in reſpe& of any future or 
additional internal duty on any article, 
of the growth, produce, or manufac- 

ture of either country ; or if any new 

or additional duty on any materials of 
which ſuch articles may be compoſed, 
or of any abatement of the ſame ; and 

that when any ſuch new or additional. 


| countervailing duty ſhall be ſo impoſed 


on the import of any article into either 
country from the other, a drawback. 
egual in amount to ſuch countervailing 
duty,. ſhall be given in like manner on. 
the export of- every ſuch article reſpec- 
tively — the ſame country. 

5. That all articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of either 
kingdom, when exported through the 
other, ſhall in all caſes be exported 
ſubje& to the ſame charges, as if they 
had been exported directly from the 
country of which they were the growth,. 
produce, or manufacture. 


+. 


6. That all duty charged on the im- 
port 
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port of foreign or colonial goods into 
either country, ſhall, on their export 
to the other, be either drawn back, or 
the amount, if any be retained; ſhall 
be placed to the credit of the country 


to which they ſhall be exported, ſo 


long as the general expences of the 
empire ſhall be defrayed by propor- 
tional contributions; — provided no- 
thing herein ſhall extend to take away 


any duty, bounty, or prohibition, which 


exiſt with reſpect to corn, meal, malt, 
flour, and biſcuit, but that the ſame 
may be regulated, varied, or repealed 
from time to time, as the united par- 
liament ſhall deem expedient. 

Article 7. That for the ſame pur- 
poſe it would be fit to propoſe, that 
the charge ariling from the payment 
of the intereſt or ſinking fund for the 
reduction of the principal of the debt 
incurred in either kingdom before the 


union, ſhall continue to be. ſeparately 


defrayed by Great Britain and Ireland 
reſpeCtively. | 
That for the ſpace of twenty years 
after the union ſhall take place, the 
contribution of Great Britain and lre- 
land reſpectively towards the expendi- 


ture of the united kingdom in each | 


year, ſhall be defrayed in the propor- 


tion of fifteen parts for Great Britain, 


and two parts for Ireland. That at 
the expiration of the ſaid twenty years, 
the future expenditure of the untted 
kingdom, other than the intereſt and 


the union, ſhall be defrayed in ſuch 
proportion as the united parliament 
thalldeem juſt and reaſonable, upon a 
compariſon of the real value of the 
exports and tmports of the reſpective 
countries, upon an average of the 
three years next preceding the period 
of reviſion, or on a compariſon of the 


value of the quantities of the follow- 
— 


— 
1 
, 


- 


| 


i 


| 
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ing articles conſumed within the te. 
ſpective countries on a ſimilar average, 


viz. Beer—Spirits — Sugar—Wine— 


Tea—Tobacco—Malt—Salt and Lea. 
ther—or according to the aggregate 
proportion reſulting from both thoſe 
conſiderations combined, or on a com- 
pariſon of the anjount of income in 
each country, eſtimated from the pro- 
duce for the ſame period, of a general 
tax, if ſuch ſhall have been impoſed, 
on the ſame deſcriptions of income in 
both countries—and that the parlia- 
ment of the united kingdom ſhall af- 
terwards proceed in like manner to 
reviſe and fix ſaid proportions, accord- 
ing to the ſame rules, or any of them, 
at periods not more diſtant than twenty 
years, nor lefs than ſeven years, from 
each other, unleſs previous to any ſuch 
period, but ſubſequent to the firſt of 
January 1821, the united parliament 
thall have declared, as herein-after 
provided, that the general expences of 
the empire ſhall be defrayed indifcri- 
minately by equal taxes, impoſed on 
the like articles in both countries. 

That for the defraying the ſaid ex- 
pences according to the rules above 
laid down, the revenues of Ireland 


ſhall hereafter conſtitute a conſolidated 


tund, upon which charges equal to 
the intereſt of her debt and nking 


| fund ſhall -in the firſt inſtance be 


charged, and the remainder ſhall be 


| applied towards defraying the propor- 
charges of the debt incurred before | 


tion of the general expence of the 
united kingdom to which Ireland may 
be liable in each year. WEL 
That the proportion- of contribution 
to which Great Britain and Ireland will 
by theſe articles be liable, (hall be 
raiſed by ſuch taxes in each kingdom 
reſpectively as the parliament of the 
united kingdom fhall, from time e 


time, deem fit: provided always, that 
i | | 


in regulating the taxes in each country 
by which their reſpective proportion 
ſhall be levied, no article ſhall be 
liahle to be taxed to any amount ex- 
ceeding that which will be . thereafter 
payable in England on the like article. 
That if at the end. of any year, any 
ſurplus ſhall accrue from the revenues 
of Ireland, after defraying the intereſt, 
linking fund, and proportioned con- 
tribution and ſeparate charges to which 
the faid country is liable, either taxes 
ſhall be taken off to the amount of 
ſuch ſurplus, or the ſurplus ſhall be 
applied by the united parliament to 
local purpoſes in Ireland, or to make 
good any deficiency which may ariſe in 
her revenues in time of peace, or be 
invelted by the commithoners of the 
national debt of Ireland, in the funds 
to accumulate for the benefit of Ire- 
land, at compound intereſt, in caſe of 
her contribution in time of war, pro- 
vided the ſurplus ſo to accumulate 


exceed the ſum of five millions. 

That all monies hereafter to be raiſed 
by loan, in peace or in war, for the 
ſervice of the united kingdom, by the 
parliament thereof, ſhall be conſidered 
to be a joint debt, and the charges 
thereof ſhall be borne by the reſpec- 
tive countries in the proportion of 
their reſpective contributions: Provid- 
ed, that if at any time in raiſing the 
reſpective contributions hereby fixed 
for each kingdom, the parliament of 
the united kingdom ſhall judge it fit to 
raiſe a greater proportion of ſuch re- 
ſpeclive contribution in one kingdom 
within the year than in the other, or 
to ſet apart a greater proportion of 
linking fund for the liquidation of: the 
whole, or any part of the loan raiſed 
on account of the one country, than 
of that raiſed on account of the other 
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hall at no future period be ſuffered: to 
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country, then ſuch part of the faid 
loan, for the liquidation of which dif- 
ferent proviſions have been made for 
the reſpective countries, ſhall be kept 
* diſtin, and ſhall he borne by each 
| ſeparately, and only that part of the 
ſaid loan be deemed joint and com- 
mon, for the reduction of which the 
reſpective countries ſhall have made 
proviſion in the proportion of their re- 
ſpective contributions. . 
| If at any future day. the ſepafate 
. debts of each kingdom reſpectisely 
ſhall have been liquidated, or. the 
values of their reſpective . debts (eſti- 
mated according to the amount of the 
intereſt and annuities attending. the 
ſame, of the ſinking fund applicable 
to the reduction thereof, and the pe- 
riod within which the whole capital 
of ſuch debt ſhall appear to be redeem- 
able by ſueh ſinking fund) ſhall be to 
each other in the ſame proportion with 
| the reſpective contributions of each 
kingdom reſpectively, or where the 


— 
— 


{ amount by which the value of the 
larger of ſuch debts. ſhall vary from 
| fuch proportion, ſhall] not exceed one 
| hundredth part of the faid value; and 
if it ſhall appear to the united parlia- 
ment that the reſpective circumſtances 
of the two countries will thenceforth 
| admit of their contributing indiſcrimi- 
' nately, by equal taxes impoſed on the 
' ſame articles in each country, and 
thenceforth, from time to time, as cir- 
| cumſtances may require, to impoſe 
| and apply ſuch taxes accordingly, ſub- 
ject only to ſuch particular exemptions 
or abatements in Ireland, and that part 
of Great Britain called Scotland, as 
circumſtances may appear from time to 
| time to demand, that from the period 
of ſuch declaration it ſhall. no longer 
be neceſſary to regulate the contribu- 
| tion of the two countries towards the 


—_— 


\ future 
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any ſpecitic proportion, or according 
to any of the rules herein-before de- 
ſcribed; provided nevertheleſs, that 
the intereſt or charges which may re- 
main on- account of any part of the 
ſeparate debt with which either coun- 
try is chargeable, and which ſhall not 
be liquidated or conſolidated propor- 
tionably as above, ſhall, until extin- 
guiſhed, continue to be defrayed by 
ä taxes in each country. 
Article 8. That for the ſame pur- 
poſe it would be fit to propoſe, that 


all laws in force at the time of the 
union, and all the courts of civil and 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within the 
reſpeCtive kingdoms, ſhall remain as 
mow by law eſtabliſhed within the 


ſame, ſubje& only to ſuch alterations 
-or regulations, from time to time, as 
circumſtances may appear to the par- 
liament of the united kingdom to re- 
-quire, provided that all writs of error 
and appeals which may at preſent fi- 
nally be decided by the Houſe of Lords 
of the united kingdom ; and provided, 
that from and after the Union all Ad- 
miralty Juriſdictions be under the Lord 
High Admiral or Commiſſioners of the 
Admiralty of the united kingdom : 
and that all laws at pieſent in force in 
either kingdom which ſhall be contrary 
to any of the proviſions which may be 
enacted by any act not carrying theſe 


articles into effect, be from and after | 


the Union repealed. | 
| ScnEDUuLE, No. 1. 


Of the articles to be charged with 
countervailing duties upon importa- 
tion into Great Britain and Ireland, 
reſpeCtively, according to the fixth 
article of union, to which this ſche- 
dule is annexed. | 
n 


— ——— — — 
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future general expences according to | Articles to be charged with a coun- 


| Cabinet 
| filver, Millinery, Paper, ſtained, Pot- 


| Stockings, ten per cent. on the true 


town, in the courſe of the forenoon. 


which ſtruck Mr. Ongley, a clerk in 


| twenty-three feet diſtance from the 


* 
— — 


tervailing duty in Great Britain, 


Beer, Bricks and Tiles, Candles 
Soap, Cordage, Printed Cottons, Ci. 
der, Glaſs, Leather, Paper, ſtained, 
Silk, Spirits, Starch, Sugar, refined, 
Sweets, Tobacco. 


Articles to be charged with a coun- 
tervailing duty in Ireland: 


Beer, Glaſs, Leather, Paper, ſtain- 
ed, Silk, Spirits, Sugar, refined, Sweets, 
Tobacco. 

SCHEDULE, No, 2, 


Of the articles to be charged, with 
the duties ſpecified upon importation 
into Great Britain and Ireland reſpec- 
tively, according to the fixth article of 
Union, to which this ſchedule is an 
nexed 


Apparel, Braſs, wrought, 
Ware, Coaches, Copper, 
wrought, Cotton, Glaſs, Haberdaſh- 
ery, Hats, Hardware, Lace, gold and 


tery, Sadlery, and other manufactured 
Leather, Silk Manufactures, Steel, 


value. | 


The union, after much debate in 
both houſes of parliament, was carried, 
with little or no material alteration in 
the above general heads. 


On the 15th of May, a circumſtance . 
occurred in Hyde-park, which cauſed 
a conliderable ſenſation through the 


His majeſty was attending the field- ex. 
erciſes of the grenadier battalions of 
the guards, when, during one of the 
vollies, a ball cartridge was fired from 
the muſquet of one of the ſoldiers, 


the navy office, who was ſtanding only 


king. 
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king. The ball entered the fleſhy part 
of the thigh in front, and paſſed ſtraight 
through. Mr. Ohgley was dreſſed on 
the ground, and we have the ſatisfac- 
tion to ſtate, that there is no danger. 
Had the wound been an inch higher, 
it muſt have proved fatal. As ſoon as 
his majeſty was acquainted with the 
accident, he ſent lord Cheſterfield to 
enquire who the gentleman was, and 
delired that a report might be made 
daily to him of the ſtate of his health. 
The accident, as we hope it was, gave 
riſe to a variety of reports in the courſe 
of the day, which we are unwilling 
to repeat. They ſhewed, however, 
the anxious ſolicitude which all de- 
ſeriptions of perſons felt on the occa- 
fon. An inveſtigation immediately 
took place into the circumſtances of 
this extraordinary occurrence, but we 
have not yet been mformed from any 
good authority, how a ball-cartridge 
could be fired from a muſquet igno— 
rantly, as its weight is ſo very different 
from that of a powder cartridge, and 
alſo becauſe the cartouch-boxes of the 
ſoldiers had been inſpected in the 
morning with the attention and vigi- 
lance which are uſual before they go 
into the field. | 

An event which happened in the 
evening added very much to the anx- 
' tety felt from what had occurred in 
the morning. Their majeſties having 
announced their intention of going to 
the theatre at Drury-lane, the houſe 
was extremely crouded. The audi- 
ence had riſen to receive and greet the 
royal family, by clappin of hands, 
and other teſtimonies of affection; 
when at the inſtant his majeſty entered, 
and was advancing to bow to the audi- 
ence, an aſſaſſin, who had placed him- 
elf about the middle of the ſecond 

hs row of the pit, raifed his atm, 


| 


none. 
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and fired a piſtol, which was levelled 
towards the box. The flaſh and the 
re port cauſed an inſtant alarm through 
the houſe, but after an awful ſuſpence 
of a few moments, the audience per- 
ceiving his majeſty unhurt, a burſt of 
the moſt enthuſiaſtic joy ſucceeded, 
with loud exclamations of © ſeize the 
villain ! —Shut all the doors.” The 
curtain was by this time drawn up, 
and the ſtage was crouded by perſons 
of all deſcriptions from behind the 
ſcenes. A gentleman who ſtood next 
the aſſaſſin immediately collared him; 
and, after ſome ſtruggling, he was 
conveyed over into the orcheſtra, 
where the piſtol was wrenched from 
him, and delivered to one of the per- 


formers on the ſtage, who held it up to 


public view. There was a general 
cry of © Shew the villain,” who by 
this time was conveyed into the muſic- 
room, and given in charge of the Bow- 
ſtreet officers. The cry ſti} continuing 
to ſee him, Mr. Kelly came forward to 
aſſure the audience that he was ſafe in 
cuſtody. The band then ſtruek up 
* God ſave the King,” in which they 
were cordially joined in full chorus, 


by every perſon in the theatre, the 


ladies waving their handkerchiefs and 
huzzaing. His majeſty was evidently 
affected by the paſting ſcene ; and the 
duke and ducheſs of York; who were 
in their private box below, haſtened to 
the king, who was eagerly ſurrounded 


| by his family. A more affeQionate and 


intereſting circumſtance cannot be 
imagined. | 
Mr. Sheridan, aſſiſted by Mr. Wig- 
ſtead the magiſtrate, proceeded to ex- 
amine the man in the room into which 
he had been conducted, and where he 
had been ſearched, to ſee if he had 
any other fire arms or papers. He had 
Mr. Tamplin, a trumpeter in 
SF | the 
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the band, who aſſiſted in taking him 
over the orcheſtra, recognized the man 
to be a ſoldier, and, pulling open his 
coat, found that he had on a military 
waiſtcoat, with the button of the 15th 
light dragoons. It was an officer's old 
waiſtcoat, On being queſtioned by 
Mr. Sheridan, ſaid, He had no ob- 
jection to tell who he was. It was 
not over yet; there was a great deal 
more and worſe to be done. His name 
was James Hadfield ; he had ſerved 
his time to a working ſilverſmith, but 
had enliſted in the 15th light dragoons, 
and had fought for his king and coun- 
try.” At this time the Prince of 
Wales and Duke of York entered the 
room, to be preſent at the examina- 
tion. He immediately turned to the 


duke, and faid, © I know your royal 


highneſs—God bleſs you. You are a 
good fellow. I have ſerved with your 
highneſs, and (pointing to a deep cut 
over his eye, and another long ſcar on 
his cheek) ſaid, I got theſe, and more 
than theſe, in fighting by your fide. 
At Lincelles I was left three hours 
among the dead in a ditch, and was 
taken priſoner by the French. I had 
my arm broken by a ſhot, and eight 
ſabre wounds in my head ; but I reco- 
vered, and here I am.” He then gave 
the following account of himſelf, and 
of his conduQ. 

He ſaid, that having been diſcharged 
from the army on account of his 
wounds, he had returned to London, 
and now lived by working at bis own 
trade. He made a great deal of money ; 
he worked for Mr. Solomon Hougham. 
Being weary of life, he laſt week 
bought a pair of piſtols from one Wm. 
Wakelin, a hair-drefſer and broker, in 
St. John-ſtreet ; (Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Wigſtead immediately ſent perſons to 
bring Wakelin and his maſter to the 
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theatre.) He told him they were for 
his young maſter, who would give him 
a blunderbuſs in exchange. That he 
had borrowed a crown from his maſter 
that morning, with which he had 
bought ſome powder, and had gone to 
the houſe of Mrs. Maſon, in Red. 
Lion-ſtreet, to have ſome beer ; that 
he went backwards to the yard, and 
there he tried his piſtols. He found 
one of them good tor nothing, and 
left it behind him. In his own trade 
he uſed lead, and he caſt himſelf two 
fugs, with which he loaded his piſto], 
and came to the theatre. 

At this part ef his narrative Sir 
William Addington, the magiſtrate, 
arrived, and took the chair; he went 
over the examination of the perſons 
who had ſecured him, and who had 
ſeen the piſtol levelled at his majeſty, 
Sir William ſaid, it was moſt material 
to aſcertain the fact, whether the piſtol 
was levelled at the perſon of his ma- 
jeſty, or fired at random, as the one 
caſe would be high treaſon, the other 
not. He aſked Hadfield what induced 
him to attempt the life of the beſt of 
ſovereigns? He anſwered, that © he 
had not attempted .to kill the king. 
He had fired his piſtol over the royal 
box. He was as good a ſhot as any 
in England ; but he was himſelf weary 
of life, he wiſhed for death, but not to 
die by his own hands. He was de- 
firous to raiſe an alarm; and wiſhed 
that the ſpectators might fall upon 
him; he hoped that his life was for- 
feited.” Being aſked if he had any 
accomplices, he ſolemnly declared that 
he had none, and with great energy 
took God to witneſs, and laid his hand 
on his heart. From this time he be- 
gan to ſhew manifeſt ſigns of mental 
derangement. | 


William Wakelin, the perſon from 


whom- 
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whom he had bought the piſtols, being 
brought to the houſe, was examined. 
He ſaid, it was true that he had 
bought a pair of piſtols of him, and 
that he had ſaid they were for his 
young maſter, who would give him a 


blunderbuſs for them ; but he had not | 


yet got the blunderbuſs. He knew 
very little of Hadfield, but he knew 
where he worked, and had heard a 
ood character of him, but that the 
leaſt drink affected his head. Several 
perſons from the houſe of Mrs. Maſon, 
his acquaintance, confirmed this fact; 
and they ſaid they aſcribed this to the 
very ſevere wounds he had received in 
the head. 

Upon this evidence he was com- 
mitted to Cold-bath-helds for re-exa- 
mination, and their royal highneſſes 
the Duke of Clarence, Duke of Cum— 
berland, and Mr. Sheridan, conducted 
him thither. His majeſty's privy coun- 


eil, however, deſiring to examine him 


forthwith, to diſcover if he had any 
accomplices, he was taken to the Duke 
of Portland's office, where he under- 
went another examination. 

He was taken to Newgate at one in 
the morning. The Duke of Clarence, 
Duke of Cumberlard, Mr. Sheridan, 
and a number of officers, went back 
to the theatre, and, after their majeſ- 
ties had withdrawn, the moſt ſtrict 
ſearch was made for the ſlugs. A 
mark was diſcovered in the top of the 
canopy over the royal box, and in the 
orcheſtra below, a flattened and irre- 
gular piece of lead was found, ſup- 
poſed to have recoiled from the place 
where it ſtruck. No other ſlug or ball 
was found. It was moſt providential 
that at this theatre the royal box is 
elevated more than 15 feet above the 
pit; ſo that, from the place where 


Hadfield levelled his piſtol, he was 


ciety. 
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between 30 and 40 feet diſtant from 


| his majeſty's perſon. 


On the 26th of June, came on in 
the Court of King's Bench, Weſtmin- 
ſter, the Trial of James Hadfield, for 
High Treaſon. The court and all the 
paſſages near it were exceſſively croud- 
ed at a very early hour. At nine 
o'clock the Me Judges of the King's 
Bench arrived, and the priſoner was 
brought into court. 

Mr. Abbott opened the pleadings 
on the part of the proſecution. 

The Attorney General then roſe and 
addreſſed the Jury: —The priſoner, as | 
they had heard, was indidted for high 
treaſon, a crime of the utmoſt magni- 
tude, and involving in its probable con- 
ſequences every thing which was moſt 
ſacred in the inſtitutions of civil fo- 
y. The overt acts charged in the 
indictment were all repeated againſt 
the perſon of the king. He was firſt 
charged with procuring the piſtol, &c. 
He was next charged with going ſe- 
cretly armed to the playhouſe ; and 
laſtly, he was charged with firing a 
piſtol againſt the perſon of his majeſty, 
all of them with the ſame intent, 
namely, that of killing the king. 
Upon this ſubject, of which the jury 
had probably heard much in private 
converſation, it was their duty to diſ- 
charge every thing that they had fo 
heard from their minds, and attend 
only to the evidence which they ſhould 
that day hear upon oath. It was his 
intention, if he could, to ſtate cor- 
rectly what that evidence would be, he 
ſhould endeavour to do it conciſely and 
truly, for the purpoſe of giving them 
a correct view of the whole ſubject ; 
and facilitating them in taking a view 
of the whole caſe, by concentring the 
ſeveral parts under one diſtinct point. 
(The learned gentleman then deſcribed 

4P 2 the 
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of the king The law made that ima- 
gining and compaſſing criminal, if it 
were manifeſted. by any overt acts. 


The law made firing at any perſon a 


crime of a .capital nature. The. evi- 
dence would prove beyond a poſſibility 
of doubt the facts, and he would pro- 
duce them evidence to ſhew the con- 


duct of the priſoner both before and 


after he fired the piſtol. He would 
trace him from the time of his getting 
the piſtol, and procuring the powder. 
He would trace him from two. o'clock 
that day, when they would find that 
he procured two piſtols, but left one 
behind him for a reaſon which they 
would hear from the witneſſes. He 
would trace him from thence to the 
time of his going to the theatre : he 
would ſhew the converſations which 
he held reſpeCting his intention of 
going to the theatre: he would ſhew, 
that he concealed the arms, ſo that 
thoſe near him did not ſuſpect he had 
any, until the moment he uſed them; 
at that moment he was thrown over 
the orcheſtra, and he ſhould alſo pro- 
duce evidence to ſhew his conduct at 
that period. 255 

From circumſtances that had paſſed, 
he was led to ſuppoſe, that the anſwer 


to the caſe would be, that he was in 


the unfortunate ſituation of being af- 

flicted with inſanity. It would, there- 
fore, become his duty to ſtate to the 
jury what he conſidered to be the Jaw 
of the caſe. He apprehended that by 
the law of this country, if a perſon 
was completely deranged in mind, ſo 
as not to know what were the conſe- 
quences of his actions, and incapable 
of diſcriminating between good and 
evil, that ſuch a perſon could not be 
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the manner in which the ſhot was 
fired.) The crime charged was that 
of imagining and contriving the death 


capable of committing any crime, be- 
cauſe the will was wanting, a certain 
portion of which was neceſſary to the 
eſſence of every crime; but grievous 
indeed would be the ſituation of every 
man in this country, if thoſe who had 
laboured under occaſional fits of inſa- 
nity were to be excuſed any crime 
that they might commit. In the caſe 


of idiotry, of complete privation of 


reaſon, the perſon ſtood excuſed, be- 
cauſe he was not bleſſed with the fa- 
culty of judging between right and 
wrong ; to an infant who had not ob- 
tained reaſon ſufficient to enable him 
to judge between right and wrong ; 
but when they were weighing the re- 
ſult of an act in the court of criminal 
juriſprudence, the jury would examine 
what degree of intelligence the per- 
ſons committing the act poſſeſſed at 
the time of doing it. Thus perſons of 
weak underſtandings have committed 
crimes, and have been puniſhed for 
them, becauſe they had ſufficient 


knowledge to know the nature of the 


act, although their underſtandings 
were below the ordinary ſtandard. 
Thus again, in the caſe of a child, 
they did not judge from his years but 


from his capacity. If he ſhewed that 
he had a knowledge ſufficient to judge 


of the nature and conſequences of the 


act, though not a complete view of it, 


yet that had been conſtantly held 
ground ſufficient to find thoſe guilty 
who were of a very tender age. He 
took the law to be the ſame with re. 
ſpect to inſanity. He took it, that it 
had been ſo laid down by perſons, to 
whom courts and juries had been uſed 
to pay the greateſt veneration.— 

Chief Juſtice Coke, in his Pleas of the 
Crown, ſays, © that a non compos 
mentis could not commit treaſon, but 
that it muſt be an abſolute — 


— 


And Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, in 
commenting upon this paſſage, ſays, 
« that the true way of judging was as 
in the caſe of an infant; and accord- 
ing to this doctrine was the deciſion in 
two memorable caſes in the State 
Trials.” 

The firſt to which he alluded was 
the caſe of Edward' Arnold, who was 
indicted for ſhooting at lord Onſlow. 
There was not a doubt but that that 
man was deranged ; and as with re- 
ſpet to lord Onſlow bimſelf, what 
was the opinion of the court in that 
caſe? That the priſoner had a ſteady 
regular deſign, and took all proper 
means to accompliſh his object; they 
had therefore diſcretion enough to 
make him an obje& of puniſhment. 
The court, in ſumming up, ſtated 
that the fact was proved beyond doubt, 
but whether it was malicious, muſt be 
deduced from the nature of the inſa— 
nity. That if the priſoner was under 
the viſitation of God, and knew not 


but that, on the other hand, it was 
not every particular inſanity would 
ſerve for excuſe, but it muſt be one 
which deprived a man of reaſon, and 
left him in a ſtate of not knowing 
more than a brute or an infant, the 
nature of the action he had committed. 
Therefore the jury would decide as to 
that fact. Such was the reaſoning of 
Mr. Juſtice Tracy on that caſe. That 
law had never been contradicted, but 
adopted in ſucceeding caſes. The 
other caſe, which probably the jury 
anticipated, was the caſe of lord 
Ferrers. He was viſited with occa- 
tional inſanity :* of that fact there could 
de no doubt, He murdered a perſon 
deliberately in his own houſe, of the 
name of Johnſon. The facts were 
clearly proved, and it was alledged in 


what he did, he could not be guilty ; | 
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defence, that the conſequence of mur- 
der did not follow, becauſe he had 
laboured under a ſtate of mind which 
rendered him incapable of knowing 
what he did, and therefore not capa- 
ble of judging the conſequence of his 
actions. All the authorities relative to 
that point were produced by the then 
Solicitor General, and as every aſſiſt- 
ance was then had, what paſſed upon 
that trial muſt be conſidered as the 


law of the ſubject. The judges ſat as 


_ 


— 


— —ä ſ— 


| 


aſſiſtants to the houſe, heard ſuch 
ſtated to be the law, and adopted it. 
The lords, with one voice, found lord 
Ferrers guilty, judging from the capa- 
city he had at the moment he com- 
mitted the act, and not from any for- 
mer period. 

In this caſe, whatever the ſlate of 
the priſoner's mind might be at former 
periods of time, yet at that preciſe. 
moment he poſlefſed underſtanding 
enough to know the nature and conſe- 
quences of the action he was about 
to commit, and a competent recollec- 
tion to warrant the inference of guilt, 
according to the law as .laid down by 
Lord Hale. It was true that he had 
been diſcharged from the military, and 
for cauſe of inſanity, but that degree 
of ſound mind, which was neceflary 
for the diſcharge of a regular duty, 
was very different from that degree 
only neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the boun- 
daries of good and evil. There are 
different degrees of inſanity, which 
operate according to the nature of the 
act performed. If a contract was to 
be concluded, it was neceſſary that the 
party ſhould be able to weigh all the 
conſequences reſulting from it. If a 
diſpoſition by teſtament was the queſ- 
tion, it was neceſſary that the party 
ſhould have ſufficient ſanity of mind 
to underſtand the nature of the "6 ; 

ut 
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a perſon with a degree of furious inſa- 
nity, yet ſhortly recovering ſufficient 
underſtanding to know what he was 
doing, might legally make teſtamen- 
tary diſpoſition. He conceived that it 
would be neceſſary to make out a caſe 
of much greater inſanity to warrant a 
jury to pronounce not guilty upon a 
criminal act, becauſe the traces of 
Tight and wrong were much harder to 
beeraſed from the mind, and remained 
as long as the mind retained any diſ- 
tinctions at all. When they heard the 
evidence, they would find the prifoner 
acting as other men did on ſuch occa- 
ſions - procuring piſtols—leaving one 
for a reaſon which he aſſigned, pur- 
chafing gun- powder, ſtating his inten- 
tion of going to the play, chooſing a 

lace beſt fitted for his purpoſe, wait— 
ing patiently for the proper moment 
until he diſcharged the piſtol at the 
-royal perſon. | 
mind, and contrivance in what he did. 
After he was hurried over the orcheſtra, 


they would find that by his confeſſions 


he knew what he had done, and what 
were the conſequences, that his life 
was the forfeit for the deed. There 


There was thought, | 


could be no doubt but that the evi- 


dence would convince them that he 


had acted from a judgment which en- 


abled him to form the plan, and to 
know the nature and conſequences of 
the act he was about to commit, and 
had committed. Whatever the ſtate 
-of his mind was at other times, the 
Jaw ſaid he was reſponſible for thoſe 
acts which he had underſtanding ſuffi- 
cient to know the nature of. This was 
the evidence, and ſuch was the law as 
he underſtood it. We mult all rejoice 
that the deed was not effected; but 
however providentially. the life of his 
anajeſty was preſerved, it was impor- 
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| 


tant for the purpoſe of general ſafety 


called; upon hearing which, the pri- 


and the ſecurity of juſtice, that it 
ſhould be known that perſons who 
had laboured under occaſional inſanity 
were not excuſed from the conſe— 
quences of ſuch crimes as they might 
commit, having ſufficient underſtand— 
ing to judge of their evil tendency : ſo 
thought the jury, and ſo thought the 
court in acaſe which he had alluded to, 
and ſo thought the higheſt court in the 
kingdom when they condemned lord 
Ferrers (one of their own body) to 
die. He truſted, that he had not over- 
ſtated the facts: he hoped he had not 
miſtaken the law. The jury would 
correct him if he had done the firſt; 
and, with all ſubmiſſion, he ſubmitted 
the latter to the court. | 

Here a number of witneſſes for the 
proſecution were called, whoſe depo- 
ſitions corroborated what is briefly re- 
lated above, touching what happened 
in the play-houſe. | 

Mr. Law, one of the counſel for the 
proſecution, defired that his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of York might be 


ſoner, in a paroxiſm of enthuſiaſm, 
cried out, © God bleſs the Duke, - 
love him.“ 

The court ſeeing his agitation, im- 
mediately gave directions that he 
ſhould be permitted to fit down ; and 
Mr. Kirby, the keeper of Newgate, 
(who all the time ſat next to him) told 
him he had permiſſion of the court to 
fit down, which he did, and remained 
compoſed during the remainder of the 
trial; 

The Duke of York ſworn — IIe 
Royal Highneſs ſaid, in conſequence 
of the tumult and the darkneſs of the 
place where the priſoner was ſeated in 
the pit, on that night, he could not 


diſcern the countenance of the pil- 
ſoner, 
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ſoner, till he came into the room 
where he was confined, under the 
ſtage, and encircled by peace officers 
ind others who had him in cuſtody ; 
that on his entrance the priſoner ſaid, 
« God bleſs you, I love you ;” that 
his Royal Highneſs remarked* he was 
ſure he knew the man's face, but at 
the inſtant he could not recolle&t, at 
jength remembered that he was one of 
his orderly men ; that the priſoner then 


faid he was one of his orderly men; 


that it was cuſtomary for the com- 
mander in chief to have ſelect perſons 
near him, and as ſuch he remembered 
the priſoner, who brought to his recol- 
lection his knowledge of him the day 
after the battle of Famars. His con- 
verſation and behaviour during the 
period of his examination in that 
room, was perfectly collected, and be- 
trayed no ſymptoms of derangement. 
He ſaid twice or thrice that he knew 
his life was forfeited; that he was 
tired of it, and had but to exiſt a few 
days longer; that the worſt had not 
happened yet, and this laſt obſervation 
the priſoner repeated, adding, he was 
tired of life.— His Royal Highneſs was 
preſent on the occaſion nearly three 
quarters of an hour, and the priſoner 
continued uniformly collected 

On his Royal Highneſs being croſs- 
examined by Mr. Erſkine, he ſaid, that 
men who were ſelected for orderly 
were always the trueſt and moſt tried 
men, That the priſoner, on heing 
aked why he committed ſuch a crime, 


Teplied, he was tired of life, and made 


the attempt he did make for that pur— 
poſe, as he was in expeQation he 
hould be killed for it. 
Mr. Law again preſſed the queſtion, 
Whether his Royal Highneſs thought 
priſoner was collected at the time 


„ 
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he was giving theſe anſwers? and his 
Highnef. replied—certainl]y. 

George Webb, examined. He lives 
with Mr. Clarke, at No. 74, St. John- 
{treet, Weſt Smithfield. On the 15th 
of May, the priſoner came to his 
maſter's ſhop, and aſked for one ounce 
of ſuperfine gun-powder. That he 
waited whillt the porter brought it 
from the warehouſe, and then was 
ſerved with it. 

Here Webb was deſired to point 
out the perſon, but not being able to 
diſcern him, the priſoner, of his own 
accord, roſe up and ſhewed himſelf to 
Webb, who identified. him. 

The caſe being ended on the part 
of the crown, | 

Mr. Erſkine then roſe on behalf of 
the priſoner, and commenced with an 
eulogium on the conſtitution of this 
country, Which, in a caſe of ſuch ap- 
parent enormity as. the preſent, with a 
magnanimity peculiar to itſelf, afforded 
the priſoner that legal aid which was 
then exerted in his ſupport. He then 
proceeded to pay many well-directed 
compliments to the calm ſerenity of 
the monarch's mind on the occaſion, 
and, in terms of ſplendid panegyric, 
applauded that magnanimity and com- 
poſure with which he bore the ſhock. 
In direct conformity to his profeſſional. 
duty, he next went into his caſe, and 
ſaid the inſanity of his client was his 
defence, 

He then replied in a very able man- 
ner to the caſes mentioned by Mr. 
Attorney General, and contended that 
they did not apply to the preſent. He 
argued on the difference between 1n- 
cidental and continual inſanity, and 
urged, that in lucid intervals of the- 
former guilt might attach to a criminal. 
charge like the preſent; but where, 
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whole Nog of acquitting 


' fely collected on every other topic 


that ſubjed, became directly furious 


(as in his caſe) unremitting derange- 
ment appeared, no law, human or di- 


vine, could make him cognizable for 
any offence. 


He was preciſely what 
lord Coke, judge Hale, and what the 
Engliſh law called non compos mentis, 
and what all its practitioners from time 


paſt to the preſent inſtant defined, | 


* perſons incapable of wrong.“ That 
he would prove to be the cafe of the 
unfortunate. and unhappy man at the 
bar. That inſanity would frequently 
aſſume the appearance of ſanity, and 
deceive ingenuity itſelf, was well 
known, and therefore any ſhew of ſa- 
nity in the priſoner, ſhould be confi- 


dered as working to that end, it was 


a cunning belonging to madmen, it 
was ingrafted on the malady, and in- 
ſtead of being adduced as an evidence 
to eſtabliſh crime, it ought to go the 
him of 
erime ; and all that ſuppoſed method 
he adopted ſhould be conſidered but 
as a part of the ſyſtem of madneſs 
which afflicted him.—An inſtance of 


that kind came to his knowledge in | | | 
| a long examination, he vociferated that 


Greenwood's caſe, who though per- 
imagined his brother had pviſoned 
him, and whenever he was touched on 
and actually made a will, which went 
to deprive him of his eſtate, though 
heir at law. But under the direction 
of the noble and learned judge, who 


now and then prefided in that court, 
the morbid ſtate of Green wood's mind 


having in this particular continued till 
his death, that judge directed the 
will to beſet aſide. , 
Another inſtance occurred where h 
{Mr. E.) was for the defendant, that 
of a perſon who indicted the keeper of 


a" mad-houſe- at Hoxton, for unpro- 
voked aſſaults and falſe impriſonment, 
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ſhake him bad no effect; 


5— Ty Y 


for falſe impriſonment. 


from the top a tower in a caſtle where 


and who in that very court baffled all 
his ſcrutiny, and actually by his tale 
excited the ſympathy of a crouded 
auditory in his behalf, who believed 
he was treated with uncommon cruelty 
and miſchievous defigning, when all of 
a ſudden Doctor Simms coming into 
court, who viſited him in his malady, 
he exclaimed, © Now I am God Al- 
mighty, and the Saviour of the world.” 
That of courſe put an end to his claim 


Another inſtance was, that of a 
perſon of the name of Wood, at 
Cheſter, who indicted Doctor Munro 
on a ſimilar charge, and in like manner 
excited the auditory ſo much in his 
behalf, that it was with difficulty they 
could be reſtrained from expreſſing 
aloud their indignation, till another 
phyſician, who had alſo vilited him 
whilſt in the doctor's care, and knew 
the chord to touch upon to prove him, 
inſtructed him to aſk him (Wood) 
whether he 'was not enamoured of a 
princeſs ? when, with a degree of vio- 
lence he never betrayed before, during 


„ he was, and correſponded with her 


he was confined, but having no ink, 
made uſe of cherry juice for the pur- 
poſe,” ſo ended his cauſe, and the 
court was fully ſatisfied of his mad- 
neſs ; but, ſaid Mr. Erſkine, that the 
method of his madneſs did not end 
there, for when the doctor came to 
London, he indicted him again, and 
on the trial, all the wit 833 
| H their efforts 
could apply, and a Bray 
even artful enough ito conceal th 
mention of that which loſt him bis 
former cauſe, and was on the point o 
ſucceeding in this, till he was urge 


to ſay, whether the tale of the princeſs 
| | Was 
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was not all falſe; and then the cunning 
of the madman over- reached itſelf, and 
to conceal his inſanity he betrayed it, 
by ſaying, © it was falſe, falfe, falſe! 
but the cherry juice was true.“ —80 
ended the proſecution of Dr. Munro. 

The evidence produced againſt the 

riſoner only proved a method in his 
inſanity, that nothing but infanity 
could ever poſſeſs. : 

The learned gentleman then ſtated 
the evidence he ſhould produce, and 
entered into a brief hiſtory of the pri- 
ſoner's life down to the preſent day, 
wherein he ſhewed that he was bred a 
filverſmith, that he was now twenty- 
nine years of age, and in the army fince 
the year 1790; that he poſſeſſed all his 
faculties, till by gallant conduct and 
unparalled bravery he courted that 
danger in the field, in the ſervice of 
his king and country, which cauſed 
that malady of the mind under which, 
at the moment of the deed done, he 
laboured. That in private life he was, 
when uncontaminated with the mor- 
bid forrow that afflited his reaſon, 
fond of his family, fond of his wife, 
delighted with his infant child, and 
in truth was all that a brave man was 
ever painted by the moſt flattering bio- 
graphiſts : gallant in the field, and 
domeſtically affectionate at home; 
poſſeſſed of a nature that could melt 
at others“ woes, yet brave the boldeſt 
dangers of a foreign foe, regardleſs of 
his own, 3 


He then concluded by obſerving, 
horſe, though ſurrounded 


dragoons, till he [the witneſs] attempt- 


that in caſe of a verdict of guilty, it 
would then remain with the royal 
mercy to interpoſe. But this, above all 
things, he deprecated. In a caſe of 
this kind, the royal mercy ſhould not, 
ought not to interfere. —The priſoner 


muſt be judged by evidence, and by 
31 y f 4Q 
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1796, at Croydon barracks, 
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law; and ſo he ſhould leave it with the 
ury. 
f Major Ryan was the firſt witnefs 
called for the priſoner. , 
He ſaid he was captain in the 15th 
regiment of light dragoons in the year 
1793, at which time that regiment 
went to the continent. That he knew 
the priſoner well; he was in every ac- 
tion the regiment was in, till he was 
dreadfully wounded. That at the bat- 
tle of Druet he and the priſoner were 


both attacked by a large body of the 


enemy, and that they continued fight- 
ing until both were driven into a pond 
together, horſes and all, and faw him 
no more till he found him at the hoſe 
pital, at Croydon, in September 1796, 
where he exhibited manifeſt fymptoms 
derangement. That he was a choſen 
man, loyal, active, valiant and valuable. 

Captain Magill was a captain in the 
15th light dragoons, and ſerved on the 
continent the whole time the regiment 
was there; knew the prifoner right 
well; he was often in battle with 
him, and particularly on the day he 
was wounded ſo ſeverely as to be left 
for dead, he was his right hand man, 
he fought by his fide, and in the action 
near Liſle, received a wound in the 
forehead with a. thruſt of a ſword, his 
cheek almoſt ſeparated. from his face 
with a ſabre, his arm from the .ſhoul- 
der bared to the wriſt, a wound at the 
back of his neck, twice through. the 
body, and the top of his head ſcalped; 
in this ſituation he never quitted.;his. 
y Freach 


ed to reſcue him, but was wounded in 


two places, and the priſoner left for 
dead in a ditch by the ſide of the road. 


He never ſaw him after till September 
in the 
hoſpital 


* 
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hoſpital] there; that when he went to 


ſee him he found him deranged, and 


that ſo furiouſly, that he ſnatched up 
a bayonet, and made a thruſt at the 
witneſs, as if to ſtab him, but he 
ſeized his arm, and prevented him. 
He gave him the character of a moſt 
allant and brave ſoldier, not to be 


urpaſſed in courage, or equalled in 


diſcipline, and that till the affair of 
Lifſe, his mind was always correct, 
and his judgment cool, though cou— 
rageous. | 

Mr. Cline was next called; he is a 
ſurgeon and anatomiſt. He deſcribed 


the effects of the wounds the priſoner | 


received in a very minute manner, and 
was of opinion they were ſufficient to 
produce not merely occaſional but con- 
tinual inſanity. It was a common 
thing for deranged patients to appear 
- ſane, it was one of the tokens of loſs 
of reaſon, when expreſſed as he per- 
ceived it in the priſoner, whom he 
viſited yeſterday for the purpoſe of 
aſcertaining the point, and found him- 
ſelf juſtified in the ſentiment he ad- 
vanced. They often ſeem collected, 
till ſome. exciting circumſtance proves 
the inſtability of the intellect. 


Doctor Creighton, a phyſician, alſo 
viſited the priſoner, and on the topic 
of religion found his intellectual facul- 
ties gone. 
- Mr. Didderley is a ſurgeon of the 
15th light dragoons, ſince July 1795. 
The priſoner was diſcharged from the 
regiment in 1796, when he joined it 
after an abſence in France of ſeveral 
months: the cauſe of his diſcharge 
was inſanity, in conſequence of wounds 
received in ſervice. He was of opi- 
nion he is inſane ſtill. 


Captain Wilſon, of the ſame regi- 
ment, ſaid the priſoner had every qua- 
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lification of a ſoldier ; and added, if 
a man was to be ſeleQed for courage 
dauntleſs bravery, and intrepid ſpirit 
Hadfield was that man.” The laſt 


time he ſaw him was at Croydon, 


bound down, mad, in a cart, in 1796. 

David Hadfield, brother to the pri- 
ſoner, ſtated, that from the time of 
his diſcharge from the regiment at 


Croydon, till the preſent day, he was 


afflicted with fits of inſanity, and that 
every year it grew worſe. He ſaid he 
could not of his own knowledge 
ſpeak of him as to the laſt few months, 
but from all he heard, he could ay, 
that his diſorder increaſed, and that 
thoſe about him, his wife, and others, 
could aſcertain its approach. 

Mary Gower, ſiſter to Hadfield, and 
who lived in the ſame houſe with him, 
gave a moſt circumſtantial account of 
the ſtate both of his body and mind. 
That warm weather affected the latter, 
as did the changes of the moon. She 
then ſhewed how he was affected, that 
a kind of religious mania poſſeſſed 
him, which ſhe deſcribed in the terms 
he expreſſed himſelf, but ſo blaſphe- 
mous that we cannot repeat them. She 
then gave a very accurate account of 
him, rh Sunday, May 11th, until 
four o'clock of the evening of the day 
when he fired the piſtol in the theatre, 
and that, during that particular period, 
he ſhewed evident figns of madnels, 


inſomuch, that on the Tueſday night 


preceding he made an attempt to mur- 
der his infant-child, eight months old, 
and that when he went out ſhe followed 
him at the inſtance of her ſiſter, to 
watch him. That on his return home, 
each of theſe days, when ſhe thought 
he was at work, he uſed to ſay he was 
to be God, and Mr. Truelock, a cob- 
ler, with whom he was acquainted, 
was to be Satan, and that they ww 


houſe. Ak 

Catherine Harriſon, George Harri- 
ſon, huſband of the last witneſs, and 
Elizabeth Roberts, the landlady of the 
houſe where the priſoner lodged, eſta- 
bliſhed all that the three laſt witneſſes 
advanced. | 


Lord Kenyon then ſtopped the fur- 
ther progreſs of the — by ſaying, 
« Mr. Attorney, have you any wit- 
neſſes to contradict theſe brought for 
the defence ?—They ſtate facts that 
bring conviction into my mind.—lf we 
go nicely into the caſe the priſoner 
muſt be acquitted. I merely throw 


ther we mutt proceed, and that only 
can avail, if it can be eſtabliſhed by 
you that this defence of inſanity pro- 
ceeds from management.” 


[ have no reaſon to think it a colour, 
theſe circumſtances were unknown to 
me,” 


Lord Kenyon. —*© Your condutt, 
fir, is proper, it was urgent to inſtitute 
this enquiry.” 


Attorney General.—“ Yes, my lord, 
and I therefore thought it was fit and 
neceſſary that I ſhould wait the full ex- 
tent of it.” 


Lord Kenyon.—* It was very ne- 
ceſſary. This, however, is a caſe that 
requires, for the ſafety of the commu- 
nity, and for the ſafety» of the indivi- 
dual, that the priſoner ſhould not be 
let at large. It was with fear and 
trembling 1 ſtopped the cauſe, leſt this 
man ſhould enter again into ſociety ; 
and, gentlemen of the jury, as. it ap- 
pears this man was not under the gui- 
dance of reaſon when this act was 


to poſſeſs a dwelling at White-conduit- 


out this at preſent, to aſcertain whe- 


The Attorney General. —< My lord, 
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it is, he muſt be acquitted. He muſt 
be returned to his laſt place of con- 
— till he is otherwiſe diſpoſed 
|| 9 * * 


The jury then, at the inſtance of the 
court, brought in their verdict, “ Not 
guilty, being under the influence of 
inſanity at the time the offence was 
committed.“ | 


The priſoner was then remanded, 
and conducted by Mr. Kirby, who at- 
tended him out of court. He walked 
very compoſedly through Weſtminſter- 
hall, eſcorted by a prodigicus crowd 
of conſtables and peace-officers, was 
put into a hackney coach, and con- 
veyed to Newgate. 


Hadfield, while on his trial, was 
dreſſed in a decent blue coat, lapelled, 
with yellow buttons, rather in the mi- 
litary cut; a yellow ſtriped waiſtcoat, 
and black neck-handkerchief ; his hair 
cropped pretty ſhort. His looks would 
| indicate him to be older than twenty- 
nine, as Mr. Erſkine deſcribed him. 
In his perſon he is rather a fmart, alert 
looking man, about five feet fix inches. 
His eyes are blue, and his features 
ſmall and regular. His countenance 
is pale, and deeply intereſting" from 
the wounds inflicted on it. The ſkull 
is battered in over his left eye, and 
from the corner of it, ſtraight acroſs 
to the tip of his ear, on the ſame ſide, 
is another wound, above an inch in 
depth. Though thus disfigured his 
countenance is not unpleaſing. He 
continued through © the whole af his 
trial, except at the entrance ot the 


Duke of Vork, perfectly tranquil and 
ſerene, had rather an air of melancho- 
ly, and ſeemed to regard the paſſing 
ſcene without intereſt. His acquittal 
produced no evident emotion either in 


committed, enormous and atrocious as | 


the ſpectators or the priſoner. 
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The campaign in Italy opened by 
an important ſucceſs on the ſide of the 
Auſtrians. On the 6th of April, 
general Melas attacked the ſeveral 
poſts occupied by the French to the 
northward and weſtward of Savona 
and Vado, and drove them from the 
<p gi of Torre de la Buona, Monte 

otte, and ſeveral others; ſome of 


theſe poſts were ſtrongly entrenched, 


and one of them defended by three 


thouſand men; but they were carried 
by the courage and conduct of the 
Auftrian' troops, who appear to have 


acquired much honour on this day. 


The enemy retired with precipitation 
on Vado and Savona, leaving their 
cannon and about three hundred pri- 
ſoners, among whom is a chief de 
brigade, and ſeveral officers of diſtinc- 
tion. In the night between the 6th 
and 7th, the troops evacuated Vado, 
having deftroyed the ſtores and ſpiked 
the cannon, and retired by the ſea to- 
wards Nice. Their number is ſup- 
poſed 'to have been between ſeven and 
eight hundred. 
_ The Auſtrians took poſſeſſion of the 
| fort of Vado in the morning, and 
found 17 pieces of heavy artillery. 
General Melas immediately inveſted 
Savona. | 
It had been the intention of general 
Melas to move forward againſt Va- 
ragio on the 9th; but having learnt 
that the enemy, having received a re- 
inforcement of three thouſand men, 
mtended to make a vigorous defence 
in this advantageous poſition. Gene- 
ral Melas halted in conſequence, and 
deferred the attack until the following 
day: the battle was bloody, a great 
number of men being killed on both 
fdes;z at length the perſeverance of 
his imperial majeſty's troops was ſuc- 
ceſsful ; ſeveral officers and about -200 
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men were made priſoners ; among the 
former were ſome belonging to the | 
ſuite of genera! Maſſena, who had 

haſtened in perſon to the ſcene of 

action, in the hope that his preſence 
would inſpire his troops with addi- 
tional courage ; he led them repeated- 

ly to the charge; the enemy, flying in 
diſorder, was purſued as far as Invrea. 

That part of them which took the road 
leading along the fea coaſt, ſuffered 
conſiderably by the fire of the ſqua- * 
dron of his Britannic majeſty. On 
another ſide, M. Le Comte de Hohen- 
zollern attacked and carried the Bo- 


chetta on the 9th, making 200 pri- 
| foners, with 6 pieces of cannon. | 
In the night between the 7th and 


| 8th, general Kaim ſurprized the ene- 
my's poſts at Mount Cenis, taking 200 


priſoners, and 16 pieces of cannon, 
and eſtabliſhed himſelf in that poſition, 


Maſſena, having been beat a ſecond ' 
time at Voltri on the 18th, was obliged 
to take refuge with the remainder of 
his army within the walls of Genga; 
all the ſtrong poſts and forts without 
the city being in the hands of the 
combined powers, under the command 
of general Melas and admiral lord 
Keith. 1 

On the 2d of May, the army of the 


| Rhine marched from Donaueſchingen, 


and arrived at Engen in the courſe of 
the afternoon, before the enemy had 
reached that place. Notwithſtanding 
the great importance which was at- 
tached to the gaining the poſition of 
Stockach, yet it was not thought poſ- 
fible to proceed ſo far that day, with 
out expoling to imminent dapger the 
ſeveral corps of the archduke Ferdi- 
nand, (which covered the march on 
the ſide of Zollhaus) and thoſe of ge- 
nerals Ginlay and Kienmayer, whic 


had received orders to retire from / 
| c_ 
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© Fribourg and Offenburg, and join the 
© main army. | 
© On the ſame day the enemy with- 
de the army, which had till then 
© occupied the north-eaſt part of Swiſ- 
© ferland, and was oppoſed to the Au- 

ftrians on the fide of the Griſons and 
E the Voralberg, and brought the whole 
EF of it towards Conſtance and Schaft- 
© hauſen in the courſe of the following 
night, leaving the eaſtern frontier ot 
Swiſſerland entirely open. 
On the 3d, in the morning, this 
© force, united to that which had paſſed 
theRhine at Schaffhauſen on the 1ſt, 
attacked and carried the Auſtrian po- 
lition at Stockach, occupied by prince 
Joleph of Lorraine, with a force under 
his command quite inadequate to 
meet that which the enemy had 
brought againſt him. On this occa- 
lon the Auſtrians ſuſtained a very con- 
lderable loſs, both in men, cannon, 
and ſtores ; though fortunately a part 
of the magazines, which had been 
emed at Stockach, had been carried 
May in the courſe of the two preced- 
Ing days. 

he prince having been obliged to 
all back on Pſullendorf and Moſkirch, 
tte left flank of general Kray's army 
Ns uncovered. 
nn this ſituation of things, and, be- 

kre the archduke Ferdinand had ef. 

ed his junction, general Kray was 
Macked at Engen, about two o'clock 
A the afternoon, by the main French 
Lay, commanded by general Moreau 
Wiperſon. This army had been re- 
© forced by a detachment from the 
Amp at Dijon, and conſiſted of five 
Are diviſions. A ſeparate force fell, 
pa the lame time, u 
and obliged him to fall back on Dut- 


en, 
ike French attacked every where 


1 


pon the archduke, 


nns. 
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with the utmoſt impetuoſity, bringing 
up freſh columns in ſucceſſion, and ſa- 
crificing immenſe numbers of men on 
every part of the Auſtrian line, where 
they had hoped to penetrate. They 
were, however, unable to make an 
impreſſion on any one point, and, at 
nine in the evening, they gave up the 
attempt; at which time the Auſtrians 
remained maſters of the whole poſition 
which they had occupied in the morn- 
ing, and the archduke had joined the 
main army, after having defeated the 
corps oppoſed to him, and taken ſeve- 
ral priſoners and 3 pieces of cannon. 

His royal highneſs, to whoſe per- 
ſonal exertions this ſucceſs was chiefly 
owing, has, on this occaſion, merited 
and gained the eſteem and admiration 
of the whole army. 

At this moment the ſpirit and confi- 
dence of the army was fuch, that ge- 
neral Kray would, in his turn, have 
attacked the enemy, but for the loſs of 
Stockach, which rendered his retreat 
abſolutely neceſſary. He remained, 
however, in the field of battle all 
night, and only began his march at 
day-break. The army arrived at Leip- 
tingen at nine in the morning of the 
4th, where it halted till three in the 
afternoon, and then marched forwards 
to Moſkirch, where a jundtion was ef- 
fected with prince Joſeph of Lorraine, 
at nine in the evening. The archduke 
covered the march, in the courſe of 
which his royal highneſs was joined by 

eneral Ginlay, with the corps from 
Fribourg, and by the firſt diviſion of 
the Bavarian ſubſidiary army from Bay- 
lingen. The whole of this march was 
made, and the junction with general 
Ginlay, prince Joſeph of Lorraine, 
and the Bavarians, effetted without 
any material interruption from the 


enemy. 
- K In 
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different corps of the enemy being 
concentrated in one great army, whilſt 
general Kray had ſtill between thirty 
and forty thouſand men detached on 
different points, general Moreau at- 
tacked the Auſtrian poſition at Moſ— 
Kirch, with his whole — but, owing 
to the ſteady bravery of the Auſtrian 
troops, and particularly to the decided 
ſuperiority of their artillery, he was 
unable to make any material impreſ— 
fion, and, at ſun-ſet, each army re— 
tired to its reſpective quarters. 

On the 6th the Auſtrians took a po- 
ſition behind the Danube, without any 
material oppoſition from the enemy, 
whoſe loſs, in the battle of the 5th, 


appears to have been greater than was 


at firſt ſuppoſed. On the ſame day 
the junction was effected with lieute- 
nant-general Kienmayer. 
Few priſoners have been made on 
either ſide; but the Auſtrians were 
obliged to leave ſome of their wound- 
ed at Engen, for want of carriages to 
Carry them away. No one corps of 
the Auſtrians has been broken or diſ- 
perſed by the enemy, nor have they 
loſt a ſingle piece of cannon in the 
different actions between the main 
armies, though ſeveral fell into the 
hands of the enemy at Stockach. The 
archduke Ferdinand took three pieces 
from the enemy, at the time when his 
royal highneſs formed his junction with 
the commander in chief near Engen. 
The army marched, in the courſe of 


the night of the 6th, to Langen En- 


ſlingen ; the enemy ſent only a de- 
tachment to obſerve the movement of 


the Auſtrians on the left of the Da- 


nube, and marched with the main body 
-of his army in a direction which gave 
general Kray an apprehenſion for his 


communication with lieutenant-general | 


3 


—— 


| 
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prince Reuſs, in the Voralberg; to 
preſerve which he haſtened, by a forced 
march, re-crofſing the Danube at 
Riedlingen to Biberach, which place 
he reached in the afternoon of the 8th. 
The army took a poſition behind the 
Riſs. The enemy, however, ſtill had 
the advance,. and already occupicd 
Waldſee. On the. 9th, the Auſtrian 
advanced poſts in front of the Riſs 
were vigorouſly attacked and driven in. 
General Kray, wiſhing to avoid en- 
gaging in a general affair, fell back, 
at night, to Ochſenhauſen. Every re- 
port of the enemy ſtated, that he 
was ſtill marching by his right. On 
the morning of the 10th the army 
croſſed the Iller, in two columns, at 
Illerdiſſen; and near that place the 
troops had ſcarcely reached their 
ground, when the enemy began a freſh 
attack on the left; at the ſame time a 
report was received, that a ſtrong 
column was on its march to Kempton. 
Every thing announced, on the part 
of the enemy, the intention of an at- 
tack. General Kray, therefore, had 
determined to proceed to Ulm. The. 
affair of this day terminated in one ot 
advanced poſts. 

General Kray having been attacked 
on the 11th, on his march from Mem: 
mingen to Ulm, repulſed the enemy, 
and drove him beyond Memmingen, 
where, in conſequence of this ſuccels, 
he left a conſiderable corps under ge- 
neral Merfelde, who was charged !0 
keep open the communication with 
prince Reuſs in the Voralberg. he 
main army retired to Ulm, where 1. 
effected its junction with the ſecond 
diviſion of the Bavarian ſubbidiary 


army, and with general Stzarray- * 
On the 29th of April, Genera! 
communicated to vice admiral Jort 


Keith his intention of making 3 an 
nera 


PJ _£AT.« A... - 


* 


eral attack on all ſides of Genoa, and 
requeſted his co-operation, that the 
lan might be ſettled. 

On the 30th, the attack began on 
the part of general Ott, by ſignal from 


g. Pierre d'Arena, on Quarto, St. 


Martino, and St. Chriſtino, by general 
Gotteſheim, who preſſed the enemy up 
to the walls near the ſhore, under cover 
of the fire of the Phoenix, Mondovi, En- 
treprenante, Victoire tender, launches 
and boats of the ſquadron. The af- 
fair continued until night, when the 
Auſtrians retired, being unable to 
diſlodge the enemy from the little fort 
of St. Martino, fituated on a hill two 
miles from the ſea. General Ott was 
milt ſucceſsful in ſeizing Dui Fratelli 
by eſcalade, and blocking up Dia- 
monti: on the fide of St. Martino the 
French durſt not follow the Auſtrians, 
in conſequence of the well directed 
fte of the ſquadron, It rained the 
whole day. Shells from the town fel] 
amongſt the ſhips. The French, how- 
ever, on the ſame evening attacked 
and re-poſſeſſed themſelves of all their 
former poſts. It is ſuppoſed they loſt 
near 1500 men. 

On the 2d of May, the enemy made 
adeſperate ſortie on lieutenant-general 
O's centre at Seſtri- They kept ad- 
vancing in column to the muzzles of 
the cannon repeatedly for an hour, 
and did not retire till thev loſt 1200 
men, of whom 20 officers and 280 
priiates are priſoners. 

On the 11th the French evacuated 
the Riviere of Genoa, and the county 
of Nice, under Souchet; and Nice, 
Wh its two caſtles, was occupied by 
de imperial troops, under the orders 
af general Kneſevich. 

aptain Salomon, of the regiment 
" Lattermann, who arrived at Vienna 


an the 26th of May, as courier, 
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brought an account, that general 
Count Melas had ſent intelligence, 
from Nizza, dated the 17th, that, ac- 
cording to the report of major-general 
Francis Count St. Julien, the enemy's 
general, Buget, who defended the 
citadel of Savona, finding himſelf un- 
der the neceſſity of capitulating, on 
the 15th, a capitulation had immedi— 
atelv been concluded. 

Capitulation between the Imperial 
Royal General Count St. Julien, com- 
mander of the troops blockading Sa- 
vona, and the French General of Bri- 
gade Buget, commander of the ſaid 
citadel : 

Article I. The French garriſon ſhall 
march out of the citadel of Savona 
with all the honours of war, with arms 
and baggage, drums beating and co- 
lours flying, and ſhall march by the 
ſhorteſt way to France, without being 
made priſoners of war ; they ſhall be 
eſcorted by the imperial royal, troops 
to the firſt poſts of the French, and 
during their march they ſhall be ſup- 
plied with the neceſſary ſubliſtence. 

Anſwer. The French garriſon is to 
march to-morrow afternoon, the 16th: 
of May, at three o'clock, out of the 
citadel,-with the uſual honours of war, 
arms, baggage, drums beating and 
colours flying, but they ſhall lay down 
their arms upon the Glacis, and be- 
come priſoners of war; they will be 
conveved to the interior of Italy, till 
the general in chief of the Imperial 
army in Italy takes other meaſures on 
this point. 

Addition to Art. I. The officers of 
the garriſon are to keep their ſwords 
or ſabres as well as their horſes and 
baggage ; and the privates their knap- 
ſacks; all thoſe who are not amongſt 
the number of combatants ſhall have 
permiſſion, the French to return to 

France, 
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France, and the Italians to their own 
country. . The ſurgeons are excepted, 
and whoever elſe belong to the ſervice 
of the ſick, who are to remain to take 


care of the ſick and wounded who | 


may be unable to follow the garriſon. 


Art. IT. The officers of the garri- 
fon ſhall be provided with the neceſ- 
ſary means to convey their baggage 
and property with them. 


Anſwer. Agreed. | 


Art. III. The fick and wounded 
ſhall be tranſported by ſea, and thoſe 
who cannot be removed ſhall remain 
in the hoſpitals of Savona, and fhall 
be entitled to return to France after 
their recovery. | 

Anſwer. The ſick and wounded 
ſhall be treated with every attention 
that humanity requires, but after their 
recovery they ſhall remain priſoners of 
war. | | 

Art. IV. The troops of Liguria 
(Genoa) ſhall be at liberty to follow 
the garriſon to France, or to return to 
their own country, without being mo- 
leſted in any way on that account. 

Anſwer. Every one who belongs 
to the combatants of the garriſon is in- 
cluded in the anſwer given to the firſt 
article. 

Additional Article. The Auſtrian 
officers who might be priſoners of war 
in the citadel, are to be conſidered as 
exchanged as ſoon as the Imperial 
troops ſhall have taken poſſeſſion of 
the place. Immediately after the ca- 
pitulation is ſigned, the hoſtages ſhal] 
be exchanged, and the gate of the 
caſtle ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of the 
Imperial troops. 

All plans and writings which have 
any relation to the place and its fortifi- 
cations, as well as all cannon and am- 


7 


— 


— 
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| Neapolitan brig Strombolo, and lieute- 


munition, are to be delivere 


changed. 


Britannic majeſty's ſſoop Camelion, to 


Savona is the ſecond town, for gran- 
Genoa. Its ſtrength confiſts in two 


much importance, ſituated between 


d faithfully 


to thoſe who are ſent on the part of 
the Imperialiſts for that purpoſe. 


FRAN r, Count St, Joris, 
4 Imperia! royal major general. 
 Bucer, French general. 
Savona, May 15, 1800. 


Additional Article. The garriſon 
ſhall not be ſent to Germany, but be 
allowed to ſtay in Italy, and ſhall be 
amongſt the firſt offered to be ex- 


Anſwer. The garriſon of Savona 
ſhall only remain in Italy until a far- 
ther deciſion of the commander in 
chief on this head is received: con- 
cerning their early exchange I ſhall 
intereſt myſelf perſonally. 


(Signed) 
Count ST. JUL1EN, 


Much credit is due to the vigilance 
and activity of his Britannic majeſty's 
officers, and thoſe of the king of Na- 
ples, in reducing the above important 
fortreſs, whoſe boats had rowed guard 
during forty-one nights, with a perſe- 
verance highly creditable to them all, 
particularly captain Downman, of the 
Santa Dorotea, captain Settimo, of the 


nant Jackſon, acting captain of his 


whoſe, care the blockade of Savona 
had been more eſpecially committed. 


deur and opulence, in the ſtate of 
caſtles, but principally in a citadel, 0 


the port and the city, upon an height, 
conveniently diſpoſed to defend and 
protect both the one and the other. 


The 


f 
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The French army not receiving any 
ſuccours at Genoa, either from France 
or Corſica ; and not having any bread, 
hut was ſerved with a mixture, half 
bran, &c. and with an allowance of 
only three ounces of cocoa per day, 
they were obliged to eat many of their 
horſes, and at length were under the 
neceſſity of ſurrendering to the Aufl- 
trians and Engliſh on the 5th of June. 

The following are the articles of 
negociation for, the evacuation of 
Genoa by the Frdnch army, between 
vice-admiral lord Keith, commandant 
in chief of the Engliſh fleet, lieutenant- 
general Ott, commandant of the block- 
ade, and Maſſena, general in chief. 

Art. I. The right wing of the 
French army, charged with the de- 
fence of Genoa, the general in chief, 
and his etat major, ſhall leave Genoa, 
with their arms and baggage, to rejoin 
the center of the army. 

Anſwer. The right -wing of the 
French army, to the number of 8110 
men, ſhall leave Genoa, and take the 
route by land by way of Nice into 
France; the remainder ſhall be tranſ- 
* by ſea to Antibes. Admiral 

eith engages to furniſh theſe troops 
with biſcuit for their ſubſiſtence, upon 
the ſame footing as the Engliſh. On 
the other hand, all the Auſtrian pri- 
ſoners made in the Riviere of Genoa, 
by the army of Maſſena, this year, ſhall 
be returned in a maſs by way of com- 
penſation, thoſe excepted who are 
exchanged down to the preſent time. 
ln other reſpe&s the firſt article ſhall 

executed intire. 
Art. II. The artillery and ammu- 


nition of every kind, belonging to the 


right wing ſhall be tranſported by the 
Engliſh fleet to Antibes, or the Gulph 
of Jouan. Granted. 

Art. III. The conyaleſcents, and 
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thoſe not able to march, ſhall be tranſ- 
ported - by ſea to Antibes, and main- 
tained by the Engliſh, Granted. 


Art. IV. The French ſoldiers re- 


maining in the hoſpitals of Genoa, ſhall 
be treated in the ſame manner as the 
Auſtrians, till they are fit to leave 
them; they ſhall then be iranſported 
according to article III. Granted. 

Art. V. Thecity and port of Genoa 
ſhall be declared neutral, and the line 
determining its neutrality fixed by the 
contracting parties. . 

Anſwer. This article, turning upon 
objects purely political, it is not in the 
power of the generals of the allied 
forces to give any aſſent whatever: 
notwithſtanding the underſigned are 
authorized to declare, that his majeſty 
the Emperor is determined to grant to 
the Genoeſe inhabitants his auguſt 
protection; and the city of Genoa 
may be aſſured, that all the proviſion- 
ary eſtabliſhments which circumſtances 
may require, ſhall have no other object 
but the public felicity and tranquillity. 

Art. VI. The independence of the 
Ligurian people ſhall be reſpected; no 
power actually at war with the Ligu- 
rian republic ſhall be allowed to effect 
any change in its government. An- 
ſwered as the article preceding. 

Art. VII. _ Ligurian exerciſing, 
or having exerciſed any public func- 
tion, ſhall not be moleſted for his poli- 
tical 1 

Anſwer. No perſon ſhall be moleſt- 
ed for his opinions, nor for taking part 
in the government previous to the pre- 
ſent period. 

Art. VIII. The French, Genoeſe, 
and Italians domiciliated or having 
taken refuge in Genoa, ſhall be at 
liberty to retire with their property in 
money or merchandize, moveables or 


| other effects by ſea or by land, as they 


may 
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may find it convenient. They ſhall | 


receive paſſports for this purpoſe, which 
ſhall remain in force fix months. Grant- 
ed. 

Art. IX. The inhabitants of Genoa 
ſhall be at liberty to communicate with 
the inhabitants of the two rivers, and 
continue their commerce without in- 
terruption. Granted, conſiſtent with 
art. V. 8 | 

Art. X. No armed peaſants ſhall 
enter Genoa, as individuals, or in a 
maſs. Granted. | 

Art. XI. The people of Genoa 
ſhall be ſupplied with proviſions with- 
out delay. Granted. 

Art. XII. The particulars of the 
evacuation, agreed to in the 1ſt. ar- 
ticle, ſhall be regulated in the courſe 
of one day, between the chiefs of the 


_ etat-major of the reſpective armies, 


Granted. 

Art. XIII. The Auſtrian general 
commanding at Genoa ſhall grant the 
neceſſary eſcorts for the ſafety of the 
embarkation of the effects belonging to 
the French army. Granted. 


Art, XIV. A French commiſſary 


| ſhall remain for the care of the ſick and 
- wounded, and. to attend 


their de- 
parture ; and another commiſſary of 
war nominated to verify and diſtribute 
ſubſiſtence to the French troops at 
Genoa, or upon their march. Granted. 

Art. XV. Gen. Maſſena ſhall ſend 
an officer to gen. Buonaparte, in Pied- 
mont, or elſe where, to appriſe him of 
the evacuation of Genoa ;—this officer 
furniſhed with a paſſport and ſafe con- 
duct. Granted. 

Art. XVI. The officers of all ranks 
in gen. Maſſena's army, made priſoners 
fince the commencement of hoſtilities, 
ſhall return to France upon their parole, 
and ſhall not ſerve till exchanged. 
Granted. ; 


| 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLEs, 

The port of the Lauterne, and the 
draw-bridge at the entry, ſhall be 
given up in charge of a detachment of 
Auſtrian troops, 'and two Englith ſhips 
of war, this day, June 5, at two in the 
afternoon. 

Hoſtages ſhall be given by both 
parties, immediately atter the ſigning 
of the convention. 

The artillery, ammunition, plans, 


and other military effects belonging to 


the city of Genoa and its territory, 
ſhall be faithfully delivered up by the 
French commiſſaries to thoſe of the 
allied armies. 

Done by both parties upon the 
bridge of Cornegliano, June 5, 1800. 

(Signed) 

Baron D'Orr, Lieut. Gen. 
 Keirn, Vice-Admiral. 
Conformable to the copy. 
MAssENA, General in Chief of 
the Army of Italy. 

Genoa is about 10 miles in circum- 
ference, and built like an amphitheatre. 
The houſes are five or fx ſtories high 
and well built, and the palaces and 
public buildings are numerous. The 
harbour is large and good, and, to pre- 
ſerve it, they have built a mole 560 
paces in length, 13 in breadth, and 
15 feet above the level of the water. 
It is populous, and one of the molt 
commercial places in Italy, They have 
manufactures in velvet, pluſh, damalk, 
and filk ; and the banking buſineſs 1s 
carried on extenſively. The ordinary 


revenue of this republic is 200,000]. a 


year. The government is purely ariſ- 
tocratic. There is a great council 


conſiſting of 80 perſons, choſen out of 


the old and new nobility, in whom the 
legiſlative authority reſides, but the 
adminiſtration of affairs is veſted in a 


ſenate, conſiſting of a doge, and 12 
ſenators. 
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ſenators. The nobility are often enga- 
ged in trade, and generally keep two 
or three years' proviſion of corn, wine, 
and oil in their magazines, which they 
ſell to the people in ſcarce times. The 
Genoeſe fleet, anciently celebrated for 
it's victories over the Saracens, Piſa- 
neſe, Venetians, Spaniards, and Turks, 
and a long time maſters of Sardinia, 
Malta, Majorca, Minorca, Candia, 
Cyprus, the Crimea, and other places 
in the Archipelago, is now reduced to 
fix gallies. Genoa was bombarded by 
the French in 1684, and taken by the 
Auſtrians in 1746; the oppreſſion of 
theſe laſt, however, was ſuch, that the 
inhabitants ſuddenly roſe and expelled 
their conquerors, who again beſieged 
the city the next year, but without 
effect. 

No ſooner had the the Emperor de- 
termined to grant to the Genoeſe inha- 
bitants, his auguſt protection, than the 
French, on the other hand, were 
charged to gain poſſeſſion of Milan, to 
operate a junction with the diviſion of 
general Moncey, to cut off the rear of 
the enemy at Breſcia, Orſi-Novi, Mar- 
cana, Placentia ; to ſeize their im- 
menſe magazines, to cut off their com- 
munications, to carry their depots, 
their ſick, and their parks of artillery, — 
Such were the objects with which dif- 
ferent parties had been charged, while 
our army ( ſays general Berthier,) obſerv- 
ed that of the Auſtrians, haraſſed them 
on the Po, and effected the paſſage of 
that river near Stradella. The activity 
of our movements began theſe opera- 
tions, and the genius of Bonaparte 
knew how to improve their advantages. 

The enemy, beaten at Montebello, 
were about to be ſucceſſively reinforced 
by the troops under the command of 
M. M. generals Elſnitz and Bellegarde. 
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[ had on the other hand been informed 
that M. de Melas had aſſembled all his 
forces at Alexandria, It was of im- 


,portance to anticipate his future 


movements, and every thing. was pre- 
pared for that purpoſe. 

The enemy could either proceed to 
Genoa, and from thence penetrate into 
Tuſcany, or paſs the Po and the Teſino 
to reach Mantua, or make their way 
along the right bank of the Po, by 
2 battle to our army, or, laſtly, 

ut themſelves up in Turin. 

* The diviſion of Chabran and La- 
poype received orders to guard the Po. 

he detachment left at Ivrea obſerved 
Oveo. The corps of general Moncey 
occupied Placentia, obſerved Bobbio, 
guarded the Teſino, the Seſia, and the 
Oglio, from the conflux of theſe rivers 
to the Po, and puſhed reconnoitering 

arties towards Peſchiera and Mantua, 

he Italian legion occupied Breſcia. 
The reſt of the army, with Bonaparte 
at their head, marched to meet the 
enemy. 

* On the 13th of June, at day-break, 
the army directed its march towards 
Tortona and Caſte] Nuovo di Seriviva. 
The corps of general Victor, which 
formed the advanced guard, paſſed the 
Scrivia at Dora; that of general Lannes 
carried Caſtle Nuovo, where the ene- 
my abandoned 1500 fick, among whom 
were 600 convaleſcents ready to join 
their army. The corps under the 
command of general Deſſaix took poſt 
in front of Ponte-Curone. The ſame 


day the army marched towards San 


Juliano, which the advanced guard of 
the enemy had evacuated, in order to 
take poſt at Marengo. They were 
there attacked by the diviſion of Gar- 
danne, ſupported by the 24th light 
infantry, and were obliged to retreat 

4R2 as 
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as far as their bridge over the Bormida, 
after loſing two pieces of cannon and 
180 priſoners. | 

The enemy refuſed battle in the 
_ ſituated between San Juliano and 
Marengo, where they could greatly 
avail themſelves of their numerous 
cavalry. Every thing gave reaſon to 
preſume that'they would not attack us 
after having allowed us to become ac- 


quainted with their ground and their. 


| poſition, and that they had the defign 
either to paſs the Po and the Tefino, 
or to march towards Genoa and Bob- 
bio. Meaſures were taken to oppoſe 
torces to their progreſs on the road 
from Alexandria to Genoa, and on the 
left bank of the Po, the paſſage of which 
they might attempt at Caſſel or Valen- 
za; a diviſion of the corps of general 
Deffaix marched towards Rivalia, by 
turning Tortona. Flying bridges were 
eſtabliſhed near Caſtel Nuovo, in order 
to pafs the Po with rapidity, and by a 
- flank movement join the corps of obſer- 
vation on the left bank of that river. 
But on the 14th, at ſeven o'clock in 
the morning, the diviſion of Gardanne, 
which'formed our advanced guard, was 


attacked. The enemy, by the deve- 


lopement of their forces, diſcloſed their 
defign. The _ under 'the com- 
mand of general Victor were immedi- 
ately drawn up in battle order; the one 
part formed the centre, which occu- 
pied the village of Marengo; the other 
formed the left wing, which extended 
as far as the Bormida. The corps of 
general Lannes formed the right wing. 
'Fhe army formed in'two.lines, had its 
wings ſupported by a ſtrong body of 
cavalry. gh | | 
The enemy diſplayed themſelves 
ſucceſſively, and debouched in three 
columns : that of the right debouched 


by Figarolo, aſcending the Bormida ; | 


— — 
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that of the centre, on Marengo, by the 
great road; laſtly, that of the left, on 
Caſtel Ceriolo. General Vitor in. 
formed me, that he was attacked by 
all the enemy's forces. I 1mmediately 
ſent up to him the reſerve of cavalry; 
and the corps of general Deſſaix, whoſe 
diviſion, which was marching towards 

Seravalle, I recalled. | 


The chief conſul proceeded rapidly 


to the field of battle; arriving there, 


we found the action begun on every 
point; both ſides fought with equal 
obſtinacy ; general Gardanne, for two 
hours, ſuſtained the attack of the right 
and center of the enemy, without 
loſing an inch of ground, notwithſtand- 
ing his inferiority in artillery. The 
brigade under the command of gene- 
ral Kellerman, conſiſting of the 2d and 
10th regiments of cavalry, and the 


28th iy ane ſupported the left of 


general Victor; the 44th and 101ſt of 


the line maintained their reputation. 


General Victor ſent orders to the 
brigade of cavalry under general Du- 
vigneau, but the latter had quitted 


without authority the command of his 
brigade, which retarded the execution 


of the movement; 200 men of that 
corps were ordered to aſcend the Bor- 
mida, and obſerve the motions of the 


enemy's right. The reſt received orders 


to ſupport the left of the army, and 
conducted themſelves with valour. 


General Gardanne, obliged to quit his 
poſition in the advanced guard, retreat- 


ed gradually, and took an oblique po, 


ſition; the right was at the village of 


Marengo; the left on the banks of the 


Bormida. In this ne w poſition he took 
the column marching. on Marengo in 
flank, and kept up a terrible fire. The 


ranks of this corps were ſwept dow" 


it heſitated for a moment; already ſeve- 


ral parts began to give way, but it fe. 
. _ K | A ceived 


ceived new reinforcements, and con- 
tinued its march. General Victor 
ſtationed ſucceſſively the 24th light, 
the 43d and 96th of the line, to defend 
the village of Marengo. 

While theſe movements were going 
on, the brigade of general Kellerman 
ſupported the left; the 8th dragoons 
charged and routed a column of the ene- 
my's cavalry, but it was charged in its 


made more.than 100 priſoners. 


towards Caſtel Ceriolo. Their centre 
always receiving new reinforcements, 
ſucceeded in carrying the village of 
Marengo, where they made priſoners 
400 men, who ſhut themſelves up in a 
houſe. 

Some of our ſharp ſhooters having 
expended their cartridges, quitted the 
field of battle in diſorder ; and the ene- 
my, encouraged by this ſucceſs, charg- 
ed with additional impetuoſity. Ge- 
neral Lannes engaged them with ſuc- 
ceſs, Their line uncovered in the 
plain, reſiſted the artillery, and ſup- 
ported the charge of the enemy's 
cavalry ; but they durſt not purſue the 
enemy, without being turned on the 
left. General Lannes ſent the 40th 
Demi-brigade and the 22d, to reinforce 
the diviſion of Chambarlhac, which 
loſt ground. The enemy frequently 
repulſed. on the centre, always return- 
ed to the charge, and at length carried 
the village of Marengo. General 
Victor ordered the reſerve to make a 
retrograde movement. 

General Lannes then found himſelf 
attacked by forces infinitely ſuperior ; 
two lines of infantry marching againſt 
him with .a formidable artillery. The 
diviſion of Watrin-and the 28th, were 
immoveable. On the point of being 


The left of the enemy advanced 
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turn by ſuperior forces; it was ſup- 
ported by the 2d and 20th cavalry, who || va 
| brigade to execute various movements; 


charges. N 
diviſion of Monnier, which; made part 
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turned by a conſiderable body, they 
were ſupported by. the brigade of 
dragoons, under the command of gen. 
Champeaux. The change of poſition 


of general Victor obliged general Lan- 


nes to follow the ſame courſe. 

The chief conſul, informed that the 
reſerve of general Deſſaix was not yet 
ready, repaired in perſon» to the divi- 
ſion of Lannes, in order to ſlacken its 
retreat. Nevertheleſs the enemy ad- 
vanced. He ordered the 72d demi- 


he even wiſhed to take the enemy in 
flank, and charge at the head of this. 
demi-brigade. But a cry aroſe from 
the ranks —* We cannot allow the 
chief conſul to expoſe himſelf.” An 
intereſting ſtruggle then aroſe amon 
the ſoldiers, who forgetting their own 
danger, thought only of that of their 
chief. Nevertheleſs ſome time was 
gained. The retreat was at length 
effected under a fire of eighty pieces of 
cannon, which preceded the march of 
the Auſtrian columns, and poured; out 
among our ranks grape-ſhot and bomb-. 
ſhells. Nothing could ſhake our bat- 
talions. 'They drew cloſe ranks, and 
maneuvred with the ſame precilion as 
if they had been on the parade. The 
ranks ſwept, away were immediately 
filled by other heroes. Never was ſeen. 
a more regular and impoſing move- 
ment. 

The enemy then thought themſelyes. 
ſure of victory. A numerous. cayalry, 
ſupported by ſeveral ſquadrons of light 
artillery, attacked our right, and 
threatened to turn the army. 

The grenadiers of the conſular guard 
marched to ſupport the right, They 
advanced and ſuſtained three ſueceſſiye 
At this moment arrived the 


I ſent two demiebri- 
gades. 


of the reſerve. 
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gades to the village of Caſtel Ceriolo, 
with orders to charge the battalions 
which ſupported the enemy's cavalry. 
Theſe corps croſſed the plain, and car- 
ried Caſte] Ceriolo, after repulſing a 
charge of cavalry, but our centre and 
our left continued their retrograde 
movement. They were ſoon obliged 
to evacuate this village, following the 
courſe of the army, and ſurrounded by 
the enemy's cavalry, which they kept 
in check. 

The army arrived in the plain of San 
Juliano, where the reſerve, under the 
command of general Deſſaix, was 
formed in two lines, flanked on the 
right by 12 pieces of artillery, com- 
manded by general Marmont, and ſup- 
ported on the left by the cavalry under 
the command of general Kellerman. 
The chief conſul, expoſed to the hot- 
teſt fire, flew through the ranks to 
encourage the ſoldiers, and put a ſtop 
to the retrograde movement. It was 
now four in the afternoon. 

General Deſſaix, at the head of the 
brave 9th light, threw himſelf with 
impetuoſity in the midſt of the enemy's 
battalions, and charged them with the 
bayonet. The reſt of the diviſion of 
Boudet followed this movement on the 
right, all the army in two lines ad- 
vanced on the Pas de Charge. The 
enemy confounded, made their artil- 
lery retreat; their infantry began to 
give way. General Deſſaix was ſtruck 
by a ball mortally. The death of this 
diſtinguiſhed officer, whoſe loſs will 
Jong be wept by France, inflamed the 
brave men he commanded with new 
ardour. Burning to avenge him, they 
precipitated themſelves with fury on 
the firſt line of the enemy's infantry, 
which, after falling back on the ſecond, 
continued to reſiſt. Both fides pre- 


pared to charge with the bayonet, Our | 
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battalions were ſtopped for a moment 
but general Kellerman ordered a charge 
with 800 horſe, who routed the enemy 
and made 6000 priſoners; amon 

whom general Zach, chief of the ſtaff, 
general St. Julien, and ſeveral other 


-generals, and almoſt all the officers of 


the ſtaff. 

The enemy had ſtill a third one of 
infantry, ſupported by the reſt of the 
artillery and all the cavalry, 

General Lannes, with the foot gre- 
nadiers of the conſular guard, and the 
diviſion of Boudet, marched againſt this 
line, and were ſupported in theircharge 
by the artillery commanded by general 
Marmont. The cavalry, under the 
command of general Murat, the horſe 

renadiers, commanded by the chief 
of brigade Beſſieres, charged the ene- 
my's cavalry, compelled them to fall 
back with precipitation, and put them 
to route. Their rear- guard was cut in 
pieces. 

The enemy in diſorder had arrived 
at their brigade over the Bormida. The 
battle was continued an hour after it 
was dark. Night alone ſaved the 
wrecks of the Auſtrian army. | 

This battle coſt the enemy 12 ſtand- 
ards, 62 pieces of cannon, and 15,000 
men, of whom 3,000 were killed, 5,000 
wounded, and 7,000 taken priſoners. 
Seven of their generals, and more than 
400 of their officers, were wounded. 

We have to regret from 7 to 800 
killed, 2000 wounded, and 1100 made 
priſoners. Among the wounded are 
generals of brigade Rivaud, Cham- 
peau, Maller, and Malbom. 

Never was battle more obſtinate, 
never was victory diſputed with more 
keenneſs. Auſtrians and French fe- 
ſpectively admired the courage of their 
enemies. The two armies were enga- 
ged within muſquet-ſhot for 14 . 


. 


The following is a copy of the con- 


Italy. a 
« iſt. There ſhall be an armiſtice 


and ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities till an an- 
(wer ſhall be received from the court 
of Vienna.—2nd, The Imperial army 
ſhall occupy ail the country between 
the Mincio, Foſca-Meſtre, and the Po; 
which includes Mantua, Peſchiera, 
Borgo-Forte, &c. Ferrara is the only 
fortreſs on the right bank which the 
Auſtrians are to retain.—3d. The Im- 
perial army ſhall in like manner hold 
Tuſcany and Ancona,—4th. The 
French army ſhall occupy the countries 
comprehended between the Chiuſa, 
the Oglio, and the Po.—5th. The 
country between the Chiuſa and the 
Mincio ſhall not be occupied by either 
army.— The Imperial army may pro- 
cure proviſions from a part of the 
Duchy of Mantua. The French army 
may procure proviſions from a part of 
the province of Breſcia.— 6th. The 
citadels of Tortona, Aleſſandria, Milan, 
Turin, Pizzhigitone, Arona, and Pla- 
centia, ſhall be delivered up to the 
French army between the 16th and 
20th of June.—7th. The citadels of 
Coni, Seva, and Savona, and the city 
of Genoa, between the 20th and 23d. 
Fort Urbino ſhall be reſtored between: 
the 23d and 25th.—8th. The artillery 
of the garriſon ſhall be claſſed in the 
following manner: All the Auſtrian 
heavy artillery and foundaries ſhall 
appertain to the Auſtrian army. The 
ammunition ſhall be divided; one-half 
to be at the diſpoſal of the commiſſary 
of ordnance of the Auſtrian army, and 
one-half to that of the French.—9th. 
The garriſons ſhall march out with 
military honours, and ſhall repair, with 


their arms and baggage, by the ſhorteſt 


vention between the generals in chief 
of the French and Imperial armies in | 
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road to Mantua. — 10th. The Auſtrian 
army ſhall direct its march to Mantua 
in three columns by Placentia:— The 
firſt between the 16th and 20th; the 
ſecond between the 20th and 23d; and 
the third between the 23d and 25th.— 
11th. No individual ſhall be ill treated 
on account of having rendered any 
ſervices to the Auſtrian army, or for 
his political opinions. The Auſtrian 
commander ſhall releaſe every indivi- 
dual who ſhall have been arreſted in 
the Ciſalpine Republic for his political 
opinions.—12th. Whatever may be the 
anſwer of the court of Vienna, neither 
of the two armies can renew the attack 

without giving ten days notice. 
« Done at Alleſſandria, the 16tlr 

of June, 1800. 
(Signed) 
„ ALEX. BERTHIER. 
% MELAS.” 

Previous to the battle of Marengo, 
the French army on the Rhine had 
encircled Ulm, in hopes of being able 
to carry it by ſtorm ; but it renounced 
that plan, as that city afforded to the 
Auſtrians one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
advantageous poſts in Germany.“ On 
the 2d of June, (ſays the French gene- 
ral Deſolles) the army kept the ſame 
poſitions; on the 3d the enemy ſent 
out ſtrong reconnoitering parties on the 
left of the Iller, where a briſk cannon- 
ade took place, The commander in 
chief gave orders to lieutenant-general 
Lecourbe, who was extending his di- 
viſion on the right towards Landſberg 
and Augſburg to ſupport himſelf on 
the left, that he might approach the 
army. He collected the bulk of his 
corps on the Vertach, keeping Aug- 
ſburgh and Landſberg by detachments, 
On the 4th, the army kept the ſame 
poſitions. General Grenier, to whom 
the commander in chief had given a: 

proviſiona: 


wy 


proviſional commiſſion of lieutenant- 
general, aſſured the command of the 
corps under en St. Cyr, who on 
account of his ill health has been 
obliged to go and drink the mineral 
waters. General Richepanſe took the 
command of the diviſion on the left 
bank of the Iller. In the night be- 
tween the 4th and 5th, the com- 
mander in chief having learnt by the 
Teport of ſpies, that the Auſtrians had 
collected a great force beyond the 

anube, between Illerberg and Weiſ⸗ 
ſenholm, and that a diviſion was paſſing 
the Iller, informed general Richepanſe, 
and gave orders to lieutenant-general 
Lecourbe to take a poſition between 
the Guntz and the Ramſack, on the 
road to Babenhauſen, in fuch a man- 
ner as to cover the debouches from 
Burgau and Augſburg, and conſe- 
quently to occupy Mindelheim. The 
body of reſerve, on its part, took a 
poſition, on the left, and general Del- 
mas paſſed the Guntz at Babenhauſen, 
and marched to ſupport the corps of 
lieutenant-general Grenier, while the 
diviſion of general Decaen ſhould fall 
back from Oberhauſen on Babenhau- 
ſen. On the 5th our army was ex- 
tended, as I have had the honour to 
inform you, from the Iller to the Lech, 
having a body on the left of the Iller, 
general Moreau, preſuming, from the 
movements of the enemy, that they 
ſtill wiſhed to try the fate of a battle, 
gave orders to lieutenant-general Le- 
courbe 1o ſupport his left and to unite 
between the Guntz and the Ramlack. 
Lieutenant-general Lecourbe was 
making this movement when general 
Kray attacked, with about 40,000 men, 
the corps on the left of the Iller, com- 
manded by general Richepanſe. This 
general obeyed perfectly the inſtruc- 
tions of the commander in chief, which 
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was to decline engaging with his left 
to ſupport ſtrongly his left, in order to 
defend the bridges, and to make but 
little reſiſtance before ſuperior forces 
until he ſhould receive aſſiſtance. At 
the commencement of the attack his 
diviſion was cut into three parts, mere- 
ly by the march of the enemy, who ad- 
vanced in five columns, and it acquir- 
ed all the boldneſs of our troops to reſiſt 
forces ſo diſproportioned. While the 
centre of the diviſion was thus engaged, 
the brigade on the right, commanded 
by general Sahue, was vigorouſly at- 
tacked in its poſitions, and had to de- 
fend it only the eighth demi-brigade, 
the firſt regiment of Chaſſeurs, and the 
ſeventh of cavalry. The commander 
in chief then ordered lieutenant-general 
Grenier, whoſe corps occupied a poli- 
tion from Illerecheim to Oberkott, to 
proceed to his ſupport. 

* In conſequence of theſe orders 
general Ney debouched by the bridge 
of Kilments, and forming a junction 
with the troops of general Sahue, re- 
pulſed the enemy as far as Dictenheim. 
—Scarcely had we got into this village, 
when a ſtrong column debouched with 
eight pieces of cannon towards Kir- 
berg, where two battalions of the 76th, 
making part of the brigade of general 
Ney, were not able to maintain them- 
ſelves: he was anxiouſly deſirous to 
repulſe the enemy, who were oppoſite 
the bridge of Kilmentz ; lieutenant- 
general Grenier ordered general Ney 
to make a counter march, and to at. 
' tack Kirkberg. This general marched 
with the brigade of general Bonnet, 
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and diſplayed that activity by which he 
is diſtinguiſhed. A battalion of the 
48th, which formed the head of the 
column, mounted the plateau with fixed 
bayonets, and anſwered only with one 
! diſcharge to the violent fire * 


and cannon made by the enemy. This 
impetuous attack, ſupported by the 
sth regiment of chaſſeurs and the 54th 
demi-brigade, defeated the enemy, who 
confined in a route ſcarcely opened, in 
the midſt of a wood, left in that point 
in our hands 1200 priſoners, their ar- 
tillery and caiſſons. General Riche- 
panſe, who had always defended with 
obſtinacy the poſitions of Guttenzell 
and Beuren, with two battalions of the 
7th, one of the 48th, the 5th huſſars, 
the 10th cavalry, and part of the 13th 
dragoons, then reſumed the offenſive. 
He charged the Auſtrians, and, on his 
fide, took about 7 or 800 priſoners, 
among whom are lieutenant-general 
Count de Sporck, who was taken by 
ſome huſſars at the diſtance of thirty 
paces from his column. The reſult of 
this day, in which two diviſions alone 
of the French army fought and repulſed 
the whole Auſtrian army, is about 
2000 priſoners, and eight pieces of 
cannon, with their caĩiſſons and equi- 
page, The enemy during the night 
effected their retreat acroſs the Danube, 
with ſuch precipitation, that they cut 
down ſeveral of the bridges eſtabliſhed 
on that river, | 

After the battle of the 5th (con- 
tinues Deſolles) when general Kray 
failed in his attack on our left, the 
commander in chief determined to 
cauſe general Lecourbe to march again 
towards the Lech. This general began 
his march on the 11th, and took a po- 
ſition on the Weſtrach, where he learn- 
ed that the enemy had cut down all 
the bridges on the Lech, and that on 
account'of the height of the water, it 
was no longer poſſible to croſs that 
wer by fording it. He, however, 
marched on the 11th towards Kauffrin- 
gn, where he found the enemy in 
a ng, as if they meant to defend 
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the paſſage with their infantry and 
artillery. Our ſoldiers threw them- 
ſelves into the river, croſſed it by ſwim- 
ming, and the enemy were defeated. 


The bridge was ſoon after re-eſtabliſh- 


ed. The paſſage between Zolhaus and 
Lechauſen was alſo forced: two pieces 
of cannon were employed in firing 
grape ſhot. Of the wreck of the bridge 


there remained only one beam on the 


piers: it was ſufficient for the carabi- 
niers of the 10th light infantry to force 


| a paſſage to repulſe the enemy, and to 
take from them two pieces of cannon ; 


ſome priſoners remained in our hands, 
among whom are a captain and 20 
huſſars of Granitz. I ſhall ſend you the 
names of the intrepid carabiniers, and 
of a trumpeter of the light artillery, 
who having paſſed the fourth, mounted 
on horſeback the pieces taken, and 
purſued the enemy, ſounding the 
charge. 

* On the 11th, general Molitor, who 
commanded the flanks of general Le- 
courbe's right, learned that the prince 
of Reuſs, who covered the debouches 
of the Tyrol, had aſſembled at Immen- 
ſtadt and Neſſelvangen nine battalions, 
and that he propoſed marching to 
Kempten. 

„On the 12th, general Molito 
marched with 200 infantry and 150 
huſſars, and proceeded to Neſſelvan- 
gen, where he met a battalion of the 
60th regiment of Kaunitz, ſeveral 
ſquadrons of Waldec, and the huſſars 
of Gruntz. He did not heſitatet o at- 
tack with his feeble detachment the 
firſt line of that corps poſted behind the 
Wertach, whom he put to flight, bring- 
ing back 150 priſoners, among whom 
were three officers, one of them the 
ſon of general Tollei. The com- 
mander in chief the ſame day cauſed 
to advance the flankers of the left, 

commanded 


ant-general 


reniet and the corps of 
reſerve. 


This movement was conne&q- 


ed with the operations of lieutenant- 


general Lecourbe. General Riche- 

panſe forced the enemy in every point, 
who made little reſiſtance but in the 
village of Burgrieden, defended by 
prince Ferdinand. The village was 
ſeveral times taken and retaken, but 
remained in the hands of our troops, 
about ſeven in the evening. The ge- 
neral then cauſed his diviſion to take 
a poſition on the right at Rikelſwer, 
extending by Burgrieden and Lauffen, 
as far as Stuftlaugen. The corps of 
lieutenant-general Grenier had put it- 
ſelf in motion at ten in the evening on 
the right bank of the Iller, to execute 
orders it had received to quit its poſi- 
tions of Illerchicheim and Oberott, in 
order to advance towards Walingen, 
Weiſſenhorn, and Ravenſburg. The 
diviſion of general Baraguay-d'Hilliers 
debouched in two columns; that on 
the right by Bottliſhauſen and Beling- 
berg, to Iller-Berg; and that on the 
left by the valley of the Iller, towards 
Illerſheim, Woeringen, and Wullen- 
ſtadt. The latter column, having to 
manceuvre in a pretty extenſive plain, 
was ſupported by a reſerve under the 
command of general Fauconet. The 
enemy, conſiſting of five battalions, ten 
ſquadrons, and fix pieces of cannon, 
were every where repulſed with the 
loſs of 200 men killed and wounded, 
and 150 priſoners. The diviſion of ge- 
neral Ney advanced from Oſterberg to 
Babenhauſen, This diviſion found the 
enemy above Gunnerſhauffen. Gene- 
ral Ney formed his columns of attack, 
and the route of the Auſtrians was 
complete as far as Weiſſenhorn. The 
Sth regiment of chaſſeurs greatly dif- 
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commanded by general Richepanſe ; | 
the right wing commanded by lieuten- | 


tinguſhed thenſelres on this occaſion. 
they cut down the enemy's cavalry 
with the utmoſt vigour. 

The village of Stellen, defended 
by an Auſtrian battalion, artillery and 
ſome ſquadrons of cavalry, was carried 
by the brigade of general Bonnet, in 
concert with a battalion of the 15th of 
of the line, of the diviſion of Baraguay, 
who were marching towards the ſame 
point. We took from the enemy in 
this attack at Ganerzhauſſen, about 
250 priſoners. The diviſion of Legrand 
took a polition at Ravenſburg, and 


found on its march only a few poſts to 
drive back. 


* The diviſion of general Leclerc, 
who the evening before had taken 
from the enemy 60 horſemen during 
one reconnoitring excurſion, advanced 
without oppoſition to Brethenthal. 
The diviſion of Decaen took up a poſi- 
tion at Crumbach : it ſuſtained no other 
combat than a briſk fire of artillery and 
ſome charges of infantry ; the reſult 
of which was the capture of about 
twenty priſoners. General Molitor 
beſtows great praiſe on the conduct of 
citizen Very, who commands the 7th 
huſſars. This officer has diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf on all occaſions ſince the paſ- 
ſage of the Rhine. The reſult of this 
affair is about 5 or 600 priſoners. It 
colt the enemy 400 wounded.” 


The French general Moreau, writ 
ing to the miniſter at war, ſays, Ob- 
ſerving that the Auſtrian army held by 
its camp at Ulm, which enabled it to 
debouche by the two branches of the 
Danube, and of courſe prevent us from 
making any progreſs of any conſe- 
quence in Germany, not being willing 
to give us battle at Blauberen, r. 
fearing the enemy would avail himſe. 


of my movements to make an attack 
upon 
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upon Mimmingen, and open a commu- 
nication with Tyrol, and detach a corps 
to Italy, which would have embarraſſed 
you confiderably, I determined upon 
ordering general Lecourbe to maceuvre 
upon the Lech, hoping to oblige ge- 


neral Kray to come and cover Bararia, 


inſtead of which, he manœuvred upon 
our rear, and the battle which he loſt 
upon the 12th compelled him to repaſs 
the Danube. 8 

« [ then reſolved to paſs the Danube, 
below Ulm, and by that means fepa- 
rate the enemy from his magazines at 
Donawert and Ratifbon, to force him 
to a battle, or to leave the place. This 
determination was dangerous and dith- 


cult: we had neither bridges nor boats; 


the enemy had deſtroyed all their 
bridges, and ſunk the boats. | 

« | had reinforced general Lecourbe 
with five battalions, and five regiments 
of cavalry, and he was charged to ſeize 
on the bridges over the Danube, be- 
tween Dillingen and Donawert. 

“This movement was executed by 
this general, with a boldneſs meriting 
the greateſt eulogium.—After makin 
ſure of the poſts of Landberg and Augſ- 
burg, and leaving a ſufficient number 
of troops to fecure his rear againſt 
Prince Reufo, ſtationed in the Tyral, 
and whom the generals Mollitor and 
Nanfonte had beaten every time he 
offered to debouche, general Lecourbe 
approached Dillingen, Blenheim,. and 
Hochſtadt. 

* The corps of general Grenier I 
had poſted with their right to the Da- 
nube and Gunſbourg, and their left at 
Kifindorf. General Richepanſe poſted 
upon the two ſhores of the Iller, cover- 
ed the road from Ulm to Memmingen, 
and kept open our communication with 
Helvetia, though much annoyed by the 
enemy*s parties. The three diviſions 


182 


of reſerve under my. orders were be- 
tween Kamlac and Mindel, appointed 
to ſupport the attack made by general 
Lecourbe in caſe he fucceeded, or the 
attack of general Grenier upon Gunz- 
bourg, in caſe the firſt ſhould fail. 

« Such was the ſituation of the army 
on the 18th. —After ſeveral attempts 
they forced the enemy to fall back upon 


Ulm.—General Lecourbe made ſeveral 


feint attacks this day upon the bridge 
of Dillengen ; but in conſequence of 


| the reports brought him by his recon- 


noitering parties, he determined to 
make ferious attacks next day upon 
the bridges of Grenſheim, Blenheim, 
and Hochſtadt, 3 
« Eighty-four naked ſwimmers, 
armed only with their fuſils and car- 
touch-boxes, which they towed aſter 
them in very ſmall boats, ſeized upon 
the villages of Grenſheim and Blen- 
heim, and took ſeveral pieces from the 
Auftrians, afterwards ſerved by our 
unners that paſſed the river upon Iad- 
ers, from the broken extremity of the 
bridge. e e + hl 
«© Here bath our parties maintained 
themſelves with extraordinary courage, 
while the fappers and Pontonniers 
were at work under the enemy's fire, 
in repairing the other bridges, over 
which the reinforcements were to pals, 
to oppoſe the reinforcements the enemy 
were pouring upon every point where 
the obje& of our attack was evident. 
The 94th demi-brigade paſſed next in 
order to the ſwimmers, and courage- 
oufly kept poſſeſſion. of the villages of 
Grenfheim, Blenheim, Langenau, and 


Schavingen, where general Marigni 


was ſlightly wounded, —This half bri- 
gade, however, found much difficulty 
to ſupport themſelves in ſpite of their 
utmoſt exertions, till a vigourous charge 
was made in their fayour by citizen 
Grimblot; - 
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Grimblot, with the 1ſt regiment of 
cavalry; and being joined by a platoon 
of the 8th Huſſars, belonging to gene- 
ral Lecourbe's eſcort, they overthrew 
a body of the enemy's cavalry, three 
times their number, took 6 pieces of 
cannon, 250 horſes, and ſeveral ſtand- 
ards. Four pieces of artillery, ſent as 
a reſerve, were alſo taken. Almoſt all 
the enemy's corps, from Donawert, 
were deſtroyed. —General Laval's bri- 
3 went in purſuit ; ſtill a corps from 

ochſtadt and Dillingen made a ſtand, 
till repeated charges were made by the 
carabiniers, the curaſſiers, and Huſſars, 
who alſo made about 2000 priſoners, 
ſome cannon, and ſtandards. 

„ The-enemy's forces now began to 
augment conſiderably - troops arrived 
from Ulm, but the bridges of Dillin- 
gen and Lavingen being quite repair- 
ed, it admitted the diviſions of Grand- 
gean and Decaen to join with their 
cavalry in uniting in the laſt charge 
upon the enemy, with about 4000 
horſe, the Imperialiſts being defeated 
and driven beyond the Drentz, we 
made ourſelves maſters of the poſt of 
Gundelfingen.ä— The 6th chaſſeurs, 
13th 2 4th huſſars, and 11th 
chaſſeurs, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
this affair —The reſt of the diviſions, 
and that of Le Clerc, paſſed rapidly 
the Danube, and immediately formed 
in ſuch a manner as to repulſe the 
efforts we expected the enemy would 
make the next day.—General Grenier 
was equally well prepared to paſs the 
Danube, at Gunzburg ; but the ene- 
my, who had previouſly cut the arches 
of the bridge, ſubſtituting pitch, ſtraw, 
and other combuſtibles, ſet fire to the 
ſame as ſoon as they ſaw the ſwimmers 
throw themſelves into the water.— 
Some of the latter had the-temerity to 
go and attempt to quench the flames, 


| 
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under the fire of the enemy's cannon 
but this was impoſſible. On the fol- 
lowing day, genera] Grenier's diviſion 
approached Lavingen, and general 
Richepanſe prepared to inveſt Vim, as 
ſoon as the enemy ſhould have aban- 
doned that place, leaving only a ſmall 
garriſon. | 

* Theſe battles have been fought 
upon the too famous theatre of Hoch- 
ſtadt or Blenheim. | 

The loſs of the enemy, without 
including the killed and wounded, is 
about 5,000 priſoners, 20 pieces of 
cannon, and five ſtandards. The next 
day, the 6th regiment of chaſſeurs took 
a convoy of 300 carriages loaded with 
grain.” — 

General Moreau, in a ſecond letter 
to the miniſter at war, writes that 
* the enemy, wiſhed to prevent us from 
debouching by the Rhine, and had 
united his army at Neubourg. As in 
his retreat he had gained a march on 
us, and we had three defiles to paſs— 
Vernitz, the Danube, and the Lech, 
where the repairing of the bridge re- 
quired nearly twelve hours, the gene- 
ral movement was retarded : the corps, 
however, of general Lecourbe was able 
to paſs on the evening of the 27th. On 
the 28th he advanced into Bavaria; the 


diviſion of general Gudin to Poetmeſt; 


and that of general Montrichard to 
Neubourg. | 

The latter found at Oberhaulen a 
conſiderable body of the enemy com- 
manded by general Kray in perſon, and 
began an obſtinate combat. General 
Lecourbe haſtened thither at the mo- 
ment when our troops were forced to 
yield to triple forces, and maintained 
the combat till the arrival of · thę bri- 
gade of general Grandjean, who paſſed 
the Lech, and advanced, with great 


idity, to f rt the diviſion. of 
Lc oaks Montrichard, 


Montrichard, who was ſtill maintaining 
himſelf by his great valour. 

« A battalion of the 14th light, two 
of the 46th of the line, and two of the 
57th, attacked the enemy with an in- 
intrepidity of which there have been 
few inſtances. The enemy was defeat- 
ed notwithſtanding his great forces, and 
during the night effected his retreat to 
Ingolſtadt, along both banks of the 
Danube, after burning the bridge of 
Neubourg.— The brave chief of the 
46th, Forti, and the firſt grenadier of 
of the republic, Latour d'Auvergne, 
who combated in the ranks of the firſt 
company of that corps, were killed, as 
well as two other captains. All the 
troops performed prodigies.—The 
84th, the 37th, the 109th, and a bat- 
talion of the 10th light, forming the 
diviſion of Montrichard, withſtood the 
effort of almoſt the whole Auſtrian 
army, till the arrival of reinforcements. 
TheAuſtrian generals ſaid at Neubourg. 
when they retired, © This army is in- 
_ the French never fought ſo 
well.“ | 
The unparalelled victories of the 
French over the Auſtrian arms, were 
ſuch as terminated in a convention for 
an armiſtice between the two powers, 
which were ſigned on the 15th of July, 
of which the following is a copy. 


gade in the army of the Rhine, and 
Count de Dietrichtein, major-general 
n the Imperial army in Germany, 
equally inveſted with full powers by 
the commanders in chief of their re- 
ſpective armies, to ſign. conventions re- 
tive to an armiſtice between them, 
have agreed as follows: 

I. There ſhall be an armiſtice and 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, between his 
Imperial and Royal Majeſty, and his 
alies in the German Empire, in Ger- 
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Victor F. Lahorie, general of bri- 
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— Switzerland, Tyrol, and the 
Griſons, and the Army of the Repub- 
lic in thoſe countries ;—the renewal of 
hoſtilities is to be preceded by twelve 
days notice, from the hour when the 
ratification ſhall arrive at the head 
quarters of the oppoſite army. 

II. The French army ſhall occupy 
all the country compriſed within a line 
of demarkation, proceeding from the 
right bank of the Rhine to Balzers, 
along the territory of the Griſons to 
the ſource of the Ill, from whence it 
is to include all the valley up to the 
ſource of the Lech, and following the 
rock of Arlberg, deſcend to Rente by 
the left bank of the Lech, ſo that the 
right ſhore in thoſe points only where 
the road paſſes from one bank to the 
other, is to leave the Auſtrians in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the defiles, then leading to 
the right bank of the Lech, include 
Renti, —_ the Seepach to Breeten- 
wang, follows the northern bank of the 
Lake which ſupplies Seepach, and re- 
mounts the left of the Enthal to the 
ſource of the Ammer, and then re-- 
deſcends upon the frontiers of the 
Count de Werdenſels, near Loi- 
ſack, upon the left ſhore of which it 
again extends to Cockſee, which it 
continues to traverſe as far as Walken- 
ſee, where it again paſſes from the 
lake of this name, along the north. 
ſhore from Jacknay to its confluence 
with the Iſer, which it paſſes by the 
way of Weiſach to Retten, turns the 
Tegenſee, traverſes the Manqualdt to 
Gemendt, the left ſhore of which it. 
follows to Fallay, where it. takes the 
direction from Oblans, paſſes to Mun-- 
ſter, Grais, Glan, Zenenberg, Oſtren- 
dorff, Moſach, Alxing, Telgfing, Kof- 
fen, Graffing, Effing, Eberſberg, Malſ- 
kirch, Hohenlenden, Kramacher, Wat-- 
ing, Teting, Haidberg ; from thence 

ro) 


_. thence to Landort, and towards the 
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to Iſing Penzing Sieplenbach, and fol- | 
lowing the Iſen to Fuſtern, goes from 


ſource of the Wills, the left bank of 
which it follows to Vilſbibourg, where 
is paſſes the. river, taking the rqut of 
Binabibourg, from thence by Aina to 


Burnaich, where it paſſes on ta Semen- 
hauſen, as far as the ſource of the 
Kelpech, when it deſcends the. left 
ſhore down to its confluence with the 
Wills, and the left of the Wills to its. 
fall into the Danube, the right bank of 
which it runs up again as far as Kel- 
ſhaim, where it paſſes to extend along 


the right bank from Athmuth to Pap- 
penheim, where it takes the route of 
eiſſembourg, as far as Reidnitz ; 
from whence it follows the left ſhore 
to its confluence in the Mein, which 
it alfa follows upon its left bank to its 
embouchment. | 
The line of demarcation upon th 
right of the Mein, hetween this river 
and Duſſeldorff, cannot extend beyond 
Mentz, ar be brought nearer to this 
lace than the Nidda; but in caſe the 
rench troops ſhquld have made move- 
ments in this part, they ſhall, return 
them, or br <> the poſitions which 
they occupy this day, July 15th, 1800. 
III. The Imperial army ſhall occupy 
the Upper and Lower Engadien, that 
is to ſay, that part of the Grins, the 
waters of which empty themſelves into 
the Inn, and the valley of St. Marie, 
the waters of which flow into the 
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| Tho line of demarcation for the 
French army. ſhall paſs the Babzers to 
the Lake of Como, by way of Coire, 
Tuſis, Leſplagen, and Chiavera,—The 
fortreſs of Lucienſtieg is comprifed 
within this line. 


That part of the Griſon territory, 
between the line and the Engradine, 


| 


ſhall. be evacuated, and remain neuter 
between both armies,— This country 


ſhall alſo: retain its preſent form of 
government, 8 


IV. The places within the line of 
demarcation-ftill occupied by the Im- 


pepjal troops, ſhall remain in every 


reſpect in the ſame condition, which 
ſhall be verified by delegates, nomi- 
nated for this purpoſe, by the com- 
mandants in chief of the two armies.— 


Nothing ſhall be added to their means 


of defence; nor ſhall there be any re. 
ſtraint upon their commerce in the na- 
vigation of the rivers, and the commu- 
nications which paſs between their 


governors, which ſhall be limited to 


two thouſand toiſes, The proviſion- 
ing of theſe places cannot be repeated 
above once in ten days, and in propor- 
tion to the regular conſumption, nor 
ſhall theſe proviſions be taken out of 
the diſtricts occupied by the French 
armies, which on their fide ſhall op- 
poſe no obſtacles to their arrival or 
tranſport. * 


V. The general in chief of the Im- 


perial army, may ſend an officer into 


each of theſe places with inſtructions 
relative to the conduct they are to ob- 
ſerve in reſpe& to the article above 
mentioned, 

VI. There ſhall be no bridges upon 
the two rivers which feparate the ar- 
mies, except when they are traverſed 
for demarcation, and then anly in the 
rear of that line, with this reſerve, 
that ſame particular arrangements be- 
ivg. made, it may then be deemed 
neceſſary for the reciprocal convenience 
of both armies, or for commerce, when 
theſe objects ſhall be regulated by the 
generals in chief. 

VII. The navigable rivers between 
the armies, as alſo the cauſeways on 
the banks, ſhall be free to both — 
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for mutual accommodation during the 
atmiſtice. Rs” | 

VIII. The torritory to the Empire, 
and the eſtates of his Impetial majeſty 
compriſed within the line of demarca- 
tion, is put under the ſafeguard of 
their loyalty for the preſervation of the 
property, public and private.—The 
inhabitants ſhall not be moleſted on ac- 
count of their political opinions, nor 
for any active part they may have taken 
during the war. | 

IX. This convention ſhall be ſent 
with diſpatch to the commandants of 
all the troops of both armies, in order 
that hoſtilities ſhall not only be diſcom 
tinued, but that the diſtances of poſi- 
tion may be defined without delay. 
X. There ſhall be no communica- 
tion between the advanced poſts of the 
two armies. | 

Done by duplicate at Lanſdorff, 
July 15th, 1800. * 


(Signed) | 
V. F. LARoRIx. 
Count D1ETRICHTEIN. 
L. S. DzsoLLEs. 
Soon after the figning of the above 
convention, count St. Julien, appear- 
ed at Paris, to treat in the name of the 
Emperor, with the French republic, 


oh the means of a peace, of which the 


following are the preliminary articles: 
Art. I. There ſhall be peace, friend- 
Hip, and good underſtanding between 
his majeſty the Emperor and king and 

| the French republic. 
| Art. II. Until the concluſion of a 
definitive treaty, the armies, both in 

= Italy and Germany, ſhall reſpectively 
| remain in the poſition in which they 
| are, without extending their poſitions 
more to the ſouth of Italy. On his 
ide, his Imperial majeſty engages to 
concentrate all the forces he may have 
in the ſtates of the Pope, in the fortreſs 


- 


of Ancona, to put an end to the ex- 
| travfdihary levy which is making in 


Tuſcany, and to prevent all debarka- 
tion of the enemies of the French re- 
public at Leghorn, or any other point 
of the coaſts, _ | 

Art. III. The treaty of Campo 
Formio ſhall be taken as the baſis of 
the definitive pacification, excepting, 
3 the changes become neceſ- 
ary. | 
Art, IV. His Impetial majeſty does 
not oppoſe the French republic keep- 
ing the limits of the Rhine, ſuch as 
they were agreed upon at Raſtadt, i. e. 
the left bank of the Rhine from the 
ſpot where the Rhine leaves the terri- 


|| tory of Switzerland, to the point where 


it enters the tertitory of the Batavian 
republic, and engages moreover to cede 
to the French republic, the ſovereignty 
and property of Frickthal, and all that 
belongs to the houſe of Auſtria be- 
tween Zurich and Baſle. 

Att. V. The French republic is 
not utiderſtood to keep Caſſel, Khel, 
Ehrenbreitſtein, and Dufſeldorff. Theſe 


places will be razed, on condition that 


there ſhall not be raiſed, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, and for the diſtance 
of three miles, any fortifications, either 
in ſtone-work, or in earth. 

Art. VI. The indemnities which 
his Imperial majeſty the emperor and 


king is to have in Germany, in virtue 


of the ſeoret articles of the treaty of 
Campo Formio, ſhall be taken in Italy ; 
and therefore it ſhall be reſerved until 
the defitiitive Treaty, to agree on the 
poſition and the quota of the ſaid in- 
demnities nevertheleſs it ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed as the baſis that his Impe- 
rial S_ the emperor and king ſhall 
poſſeſs, beſldes the countty, which had 
been granted to him in Italy by the 


treaty of Campo Formio, an equivalent 


to 


— — 
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to the poſſeſſion of the archbiſhoprick 
.of Salzbourg, the river of the Inn and 
the Sabra, and the Tyrol, compriſing 
the town of Waſſerbourg, on the left 


ſurety which might ſerve as a guarantee 
of their good faith. In conſequence of 
which a convention, relative to a pro- 


bank of the Inn, within the circuit of 
3000 toiſes, and the Frickthal, which 
he cedes to the French republic. 

VII. The ratifications of the preſent 
prelimiuary articles ſhall be exchanged 
at Vienna before the 15th of Auguſt. 


VIII. Immediately after the ex- 


change of the ratifications, the negoci- 
ations for a definitive peace ſhall con- 
tinue, both ſides ſhall agree upon a 
place for negociation ; the plenipoten- 
tiaries ſhall be there in twenty days at 
the lateſt after the exchange. 
IX. His majeſty the emperor and 
king, and the art conſul of the French 
republic, reciprocally engage in their 
word of honour to keep the preſent ar- 
ticles ſecret till ratification. 

X. The powers of M. de St. Julien be- 
ing contained in a letter from the em- 

ror to the firſt conſul, the full powers 
inveſted with the uſual formalities, 
ſhall be exchanged with the ratification 
of the preſent preliminaries, which 
ſhall not bind the reſpeCtive govern- 
ments, till after the ratification. 
We the underligned have agreed 
upon and ſigned the preſent prelimi- 
naries at Paris, this 28th day of July, 


1800. ; 
(Signed) 
COMTE DE ST. JULIEN, 
C. M. TALLEYRAND. 


The above treaty the Emperor re- 
fuſed to ratiſy, but on the intimation 


that hoſtilities were to be reſumed, 


propoſed to open another negociation, 
to which the French conſented ; but 
ſuſpeQing that the court of Viennaonly 
wiſhed time to repair their loſſes, de- 
manded the poſſeſſion of ſome places of 


longation of the ſuſpenſion” of arms 
was determined as follows: | 

I. His majeſty the emperor and king, 
upon the requeſt of the firſt conſul of 
the French republic, and with a view 
of giving a proof of his deſire to put a 
ſtop to the calamities of war, conſents 
that the places of Philipſbourg, Ulm, 
and the — belonging thereto, as well 
as Ingolſtadt, which are compriſed 
within the line of demarcation fixed b 
the convention of July 15, 1800, ſhall 
be given up to the diſpoſal of the 
| French army, as the guarantee of his 
intentions 

II. The garriſons in theſe places 
ſhall march out without obſtruction, 
with all their effects, and join the Im- 
perial army in Germany. 

III. The evacuation of theſe places, 
Az. as far as it relates to the garriſon, 
or ammunition of all kinds, muſt take 
place within ten days at fartheſt. For 
this purpoſe they ſhall be furniſhed by 
the French army with every thing in 
their power neceſſary to facilitate the 
means of tranſport of all kinds, at the 
expence of the emperor. As to the 
occupation of theſe places by the 


French, one of the gates upon the great 
road ſhall be delivered up to their dif- 
poſal in the courſe of five days; the 
choice of which ſhall be determined by 
delegates, who ſhall be immediately 
difpatched to take cognizance of the 
ſituation of theſe places. 

IV. The magazines of proviſions, 
and the military cheſts ſhall be equally 
evacuated ; the ſame ſhall be done with 
the artillery, that of the empire ex- 
cepted, an inventory of which ſhall be 


| 


taken and certified by delegates nomi- 
nated for that purpoſe. | | 
| | V. A par- 
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lar which ſhall not be found contrary 


V. A particular convention ſhall de- 
termine without delay upon the means 
of tranſporting and evacuating theſe 

laces, as well as the ſubſiſtences, to- 
gether with the diſpoſal of the fick 
who cannot be removed with the gar- 
riſons. 3 
VI. By the means of theſe diſpoſi- 
tions there ſhall be a prolongation of 
the armiſtice and a ſuſpenfion of hoſti- 
lities between the army of his Imperial 
majeſty and his allies, and the army of 
the French republic of the Rhine for a 
term of 45 days, to commence from to- 
morrow, including within the ſame 
period 15 days, for the advertiſement 
of a recommencement of hoſtilities, 
ſhould there be any neceſſity for the 


ſame. 


VII. The general in chief of the 
army of the Rhine ſhall engage to cauſe 
an immediate ceſſation of hoſtilities on 
the part of the French republic, in 
Italy, in caſe they ſhould have already 
recommenced, 


VIII. The line of demarcation fixed 
by the convention of July 15, is to be 
preſerved in all its details, under the 
modification compriſed in the articles 
. II. III. IV. and V. as above men- 
tioned, and according to thoſe that 
follow. 


IX. The French army of the Rhine 
ſhall recede, and take a ſtation upon 
the two banks of the Iſer, and the Im- 
perial army of Germany upon the two 
ſhores of the Inn, each of them keep- 
ing a diſtance from each other of 3000 
toiſes, either from thoſe rivers, or the 
places in their courſe. A chain of ad- 
vanced poſts ſhall alone be ſtationed 
upon the line of demarcation deter- 
mined by the convention of July 15. 


X. The articles of the above conven- 


tion ſhall be executed in every particu- 
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to the preſent inſtrument. 

The eighth article of that convention 
is not only applicable to the inhabit- 
ants of the places here mentioned in 
every particular; but the general in 
chief is at the ſame time requeſted to 
take into his conſideration the ſituation 
in which theſe inhabitants have been 
placed by the calamities of war. 

XI. The preſent convention ſhall be 
diſpatched with all poſſible ſpeed by 
couriers to all the commandants of the 
different corps of the reſpective armies 
both in Germany and Italy, to the end 
that hoſtilities ſhall not only be and re- 
main ſuſpended, but that the diſpoſi- 
tions relative to the diſtances to be ob- 
ſerved by the armies, ſhall be imme- 
diately putin execution, and completed 
by the term, abſolutely neceſſary in this 
particular. 

XII. Delegates ſhall be nominated 
by the generals in chief of the two ar- 
mies for the execution of thoſe articles 
of the preſent convention which may 
require ſuch agency. 


Done by duplicate at Hohenlinden, 
Sept. 20, 1800. 
(Signed) 
COUNT-DE LEHRBACH, 
LAUER, General of Artillery, and 
VICTOR F. LAHORIE. 
Conformable to copy. 
The General in Chief Mon EAU. 


About this time a propoſal was made 
for a naval armiſtice, by which it ap- 
pears, that the deſire of the Britiſh go- 
vernment, to treat conjointly with its 
Imperial ally, having been communi— 
cated to the French government, 
through the medium of the court of 


Vienna, the conſulate authorized their 


agent in this country, M. Otto, to de- 


mand upon the ſubject ſome further 
4T expla- 
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explanations from his majeſty's miniſ- 
ters, propoſing at the ſame time a ge- 
neral armiſtice between the fleets and 
armies of the two itates, in order that 
while England took a ſhare in the ne- 
. France ſhould not find her- 
elf under a ſuſpenſion of arms with 
Auſtria, and a continuation of hoſtili- 
ties with Great Britain; and alſo, that 
with reſpect to the places beſieged and 
blockaded, by no means analogous to 
thoſe which had taken place in Ger- 
many, relative. to Ulm, Philipſburg, 
and Ingolſtadt, ſhould: be adopted. 

Theſe preliminary conditions the 
enemy conceived themſelves entitled 
to, upon the principle that the naval 
armiſtice. would be to them a pledge 
of the zeal which would be employed 
by England in promoting the re- eſtab- 
liſhment of peace, in the ſame manner 
as the continental armiſtice was a 
pledge to the Britiſh government of 
the fincerity of the efforts of France, 

Of the projet delivered in by M. 
Otto on this ſubject, the following is 
an exact copy: 


Translation. — Projet. 


1. There ſhall be a ſuſpenſion of hoſ- 
tilities between the fleets and armies 
of the French republic and thoſe of 
Great Britain. 

2. The ſhips of war and merchant 
veſſels of each nation ſhall enjoy a free 
navigation without being ſubjeCtto any 
ſearch, and ſhall. obſerve the uſage eſ- 
tabliſhed previous to the war. 

3. All veſſels, of either nation, cap- 
tured after the of Fructidor, ſhall 
be reſtored. 

4, The places.of Malta, Alexandria, 
Belleiſle, ſhall be aſſimilated to the 
places of Ulm, Philipſburgh, and of 
Ingolſtadt; that is to ſay, all neutral or 
French veſſels ſhall have permiſſion. 


— ͤ ñG 
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freely to enter them, in order to furniſh 
them with proviſions. 5 

5. The ſquadrons which blockade 
Breſt, Cadiz, Toulon, and Fluſhing 
ſhall return into their own harbours, or 
at leaſt thall keep out of ſight of the 
coaſt, | | 

6. Three Engliſh officers ſhall be 


. diſpatched, one directly to the admiral 
commanding in the Mediterranean, 


another to the commander of the ſqua- 
dron before Malta, the third to the 
commander of the blockade of Alex- 
andria, to notify to them the preſent 
armiſtice, and to convey. to them or- 


ders to conform themſelves thereunto. 


The ſaid officers ſhall paſs through 


France, in order the more expediti- 


ouſly to arrive at their deſtination. 

7. His Catholic majeſty and the Ba- 
tavian republic are included in the pre- 
ſent armiſtice. | 

Theſe propoſals lord Grenville 
very properly conſidered as affording 
but little appearance of a conciliatory 
diſpoſition on the part of the French 
government, obſerving, at the fame 


time, © that if it were really practi- 
cable at the preſent moment to reſtore 


permanent tranquillity to Europe; that 


| obje& muſt be effected by very differ- 
ent means than thoſe of ſuch a contro- 


verſy as the projet in queſtion was cal- 
culated to produce.“ 

The diſcuſſion of the ſubject, how- 
ever, did not terminate here. His ma- 
jeſty's miniſters reſolved to make con- 
ſiderable conceſſions on the occaſion, 
in order to obtain the pacific object 


they ſeem moſt ſeriouſly to have had 
in view. A counter-projet was pre- 
ſented by them, of which the follow- 


ing is a copy: 


Counter Prajet. . 
It having been agreed that negocia- 


tions for a general peace ſhall be im- 
: h mediately 


mediately ſet on foot between the em- 
peror of Germany, his Britannic ma- 
jelty, and the French republic, and an 
armiſtice having already been concluded 
between the forces of his Imperial ma- 
jeſty and thoſe of the French republic, 
it is agreed that an armiſtice ſhall alſo 
take place between the forces of his 
Britannic - majeſty and thoſe of the 
French republic, on the terms and 
in the manner following : That is to 
ſay— 

"Art. 1. All hoſtilities, both by fea 
and land, between the forces of the 
two contracting parties, ſhall be ſuſ- 
pended, and ſhall not be renewed un- 
tilafter fourteen days notice given of 
the termination of the armiſtice. 
notice, in ſo far as relates to the parts 
of Europe north of Cape St. Vincent, 
muſt be given by one of the two go- 
vernments to the. other, and is to be 
reckoned from the day in which the 
ſame ſhall be received by the govern- 
ment to whom it is given. In the Me- 
diterranean, or other parts of the world, 
the notice muſt be given by the reſpec- 
tive commanding officers. But in caſe 
of the renewal of hoſtilities between 
Auſtria and France, the armiſtice be- 
tween Great Britain and France is 
likewiſe to be conſidered as terminated, 
s ſoon as ſuch renewal of hoſtilities 
ſhall be. known to the officer com- 


only in ſo far as relates to prizes of 
merchant veſſels, which ſhall be regu- 
ated by the third article of this con- 
vention. | | 

2, Orders ſhall immediately be ſent 
the two governments to their offi- 
cers in the different parts of the world, 
o conform themſelves to this agree- 
nent; ſea-paſſes ſhall be given to the 
ps which are to carry theſe orders; 
ad his Britannic majeſty's officers to 


This | 
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manding the Britiſh forces; except 
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be ſent for that purpoſe through France 
ſhall be furniſhed with the neceſſary 
paſſports and facilities to expedite their 
Journey. 

3. All prizes made in any part of 
the. world during the continuance and 
operation of the armiſtice, by any offi- 
cers having actually received due no- 
tice of this agreement, ſhall be reſtored ; 
and generally, whether ſuch notice 
ſhall have been received or not, all 
prone made in the Channel, or in the 

orth Seas, after twelve days (to be 
reckoned from the exchange of the ra- 
tifications of this convention), ſhall be 
reſtored ; and the ſame periods ſhall be 
allowed in this reſpect to the other 
parts of the world, as were ſtipulated 
by the 22d article of the preliminaries 
of the laſt peace. 

4, Malta, and the maritime towns 
and ports of Egypt, ſhall be placed on 
the eee footing as thoſe places which, 
though compriſed within the demarca - 
tion of the French army in Germany, 
are occupied by the Auſtrian troops; 
conſequently, nothing ſhall be admit- 
ted by ſea which can give additional 
means of defence; and proviſions only 
for fourteen days at a time, in propor- 


tion to the conſumption, as it ſhall be 


aſcertained by commiſſaries to be 
named for the purpoſe, who ſhall have 
power to eſtabliſh the neceſſary regu- 
lations for giving effect to this ſtipula- 
tion, conformably to the principles of 
the 4th article of the convention con- 
cluded between the Auſtrian and French 
generals in Germany, 

5. The blockade of Breſt, Toulon, 
and any other of the ports of France 
by his majeſty's fleets, ſhall be diſcon- 
tinued ; and all Britiſh ſhips ſhall be 
inſtructed not to interrupt or obſtruct 
the trade or navigation of any ſhips 
ſailing to or from the coaſts of France, 

a excep 
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except in the article of naval or mili- | within the term of ten days, or ſooner 

tary ſtores, which are not to be brought || if the ſame be practicable. 
thither by ſea during the preſent ar- To theſe liberal propoſitions, the 
miſtice. None of the ſhips of war now | French were not diſpoled to accede, 
ſtationed in the ſaid ports reſpectively | as will appear from the following ſe- 
ſhall, before the renewal of hoſtilities, | cond projet. 


5 be removed to any other ſtation. ; 
. Translation.— | 
6. The allies of the two parties ſhall | 1 n ws FO 
ſeverally be at liberty to accede to this In conſideration of its having been 


armiſtice, if they ſo think fit: provided || agreed that negociations for a general 
that they alſo engage to obſerve a like || Peace ſhall be immediately opened be- 
armiſtice, on conditions ſimilar to thoſe || tween the French republic and Its allies 
here ſpecified, towards fuch of the al- on one ade, and his Imperial majeſty, 


lies on the other fide as ſhall alſo ac- bis Britannic majeſty, and their allies, 
cede to it. on the other {ide ; and that the armiſ- 


The priads cr ters tobe fed for | ee wich ha already ben coca 
the commencement of the armiſtice in 1 


the different quarters of the world, as ublic and thoſe of * 1 _ 
with reſpect to each of the ſaid allies, jeſty may be prolonged, if an equivalent 


re to beregulated in conformity tothe | orice ould be concluded broren 
ſtipulations contained in the third ar- b 


: thoſe of his Britannic majeſty, the two 
] vent t 
ele” of "Us convention, as between governments have agreed to conclude 


Great Britain and France; and the ons 2 
ſaid periods or terms are to be reckoned 2 3 upon the following 


from the day on which the acceſſion of * 
| ns ttm Article 1. All hoſtilities, both by ſea 
e ir dion ee and land, between the two nations, 


the party with whom it is at war. | {al be ſuſpended, and hall not ere: 
Such notification, duly authenticated newed until after a month's 1 
by the government on whoſe part it is prior to the end of the armiſtice. N F 
made, may either be tranſmitted di- all parts of the world the armiſtice iha 
realy by couriers or flags of truce, or not be broken without the expreſs ot 
through the channel of the two con- der of the n Iv _— 0 
tracting parties, to each other recipro- 1 = _ e 
cally. The naval ports and arſenals of hi 8 _ hy . :ven by the ge- 
the allies of France are, during ſuch | nen ma) nav f 8 5 J "aided 
armiſtice, to be placed on the ſame og of ee 2 wy = — 
footing with thoſe of France; and the g — | 
notices which are to precede the re- , jately tranſ- 
newal of hoſtilities, as well as all other 2. Orders ſhall be — — 
matters relating to ſuch armiſtice, are | mitted 9 OE he 3 
to be regulated according to the terms || Sommanamg omeers, e. n 
Sen convention parts of the world, directing them 
5 ; ; act in conformity with this convention. 
7. This convention fall be ratified, Paſſports ſhall be given to the perſons 


and the ratifications ſhall be exchanged ho ſhall carry out theſe orders ; 2 
| | the 


* pos: 11 ow =—y Wa 21 — — 


We . — w un go” 6 
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the officers of his Biitannic majeſty who 
ſhall travel through France for this 
purpoſe ſhall receive ſafe conducts, and 
the neceſſary facilities for accelerating 
their journey. 

3. All prizes made in any part of 
the world, during the continuance of 
the armiſtice, by any officer having ac- 
tually received the notification of this 
convention, ſhall be reſtored. And 
generally (whether this notification ſha] 


have been made or not) all prizes made 


in the Channel, or in the North Seas, 
after twelve days, to be computed from 
the exchange of the ratifications of this 
convention, ſhall be reſtored ; and, in 
regard to this object, the terms ſhall 
be fixed for the other parts of the world 
conformably to the ſlipulations of the 
224 article of the preliminaries of the 
laſt peace; whence it reſults, that, 
computing from the day of the ſaid 
exchange, all trading veſſels of either 
nation ſhall have the power of putting 
out to ſea, and of navigating freely as 
before the war. 

4. Malta and Egypt ſhall be aſſimi- 
lated to the places in Germany, which, 
although blockaded by the French 
army, have been permitted to enjoy 
the benefit of the continental armiſtice, 
Malta ſhall be furniſhed with proviſi- 
ons for fifteen days at a time, at the 
rate of ten thouſand rations per diem. 
With regard to Egypt, ſix French fri- 
owe ſhall have the liberty of ſailing 
rom Toulon, of unlading at Alexan- 
dria, and of returning without being 
ſearched, and without ſuffering any 
oppoſition during their paſſage, either 
from Engliſh ſhips, or from thoſe of 
the allies of Great Britain. An Eng- 


liſh officer of rank ſhall for this 22 
r 


embark on board one of the frigates, 
and ſhall travel through France on his 
Way to Toulon, 


5. The blockade of Breſt, of Toulon, 
and of every other French port, ſhall | 
be raiſed; and all Britiſh captains ſhall 
receive inſtructions not to interrupt the 
trade of any veſſel either entering 
therein, or going out thereof, No ſhip: 
of the line, however, of two or three 
decks, actually at anchor in the ſaid 
ports, ſhall be at liberty to go out be- 


fore the renewal of hoſtilities, for the 


purpoſe of changing its ſituation ; but 

frigates, ſloops, and other ſmall ſhips 
of war, may freely go out and navigate, 

and, in the event of their meeting at 

ſea with ſhips belonging to his Britan- 

nic majeſty, they ſhall obſerve the cuſ- 

toms eſtabliſhed before the war. 

6. The land forces in the pay of his 
his Britannic majeſty ſhall not have the 
power of diſembarking in any port of 
[taly during the continuance of the pre- 
ſent armiſtice. 

7. The allies of France, namely, 
Spain, the Batavian republic, and Ge- 
noa, ſhall participate in the benefit of 
the preſent armiſtice, —(If his Britannic 
majeſty inſiſt upon including his al- 
lies in the armiſtice, they ſhall enjoy 
the ſame advantages with thoſe of 
France.) ; 

8. The preſent convention ſhall be- 
ratified, and the ratifications ſhall be- 
exchanged in the ſpace of ten days, or 
ſooner, if it ſhould be poſſible. 

In this paper of the French govern- 
ment, there will, we think, be diſco- 
vered but little progreſs towards an 
accommodation. Some ingenious diſ- 
cuſhons took place relating its vari- 
ous parts; but it was ſoon found that 
the enemy were intractable in their 
demands, to which, without commit- 
ting the honour of the kingdom altoge- 


| ther, it was found impoſlible to liſten. 


During the armiſtice agreed upon be- 
tween the emperor and the French re- 


public,, 
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blic, the French made a deſoent upon 
Tuſcany. The French journals have ex- 
plained the motives, and given the 
authority for the occupation of that 
ſtate by the republican troops. It was 
urged by the breach of the agreement 


to diſarm the levy en mae; by a tranſ- 


greſſion made by Auſtria of the con- 
vention of Marengo, by which they 
were bound not to occupy the town 


and citadel of Ferrara; by the junction 


of the. Neapolitan troops with the levy 
en maſſe in the pay 0 
under the orders of Willcott ; and by 
the appearance of an Engliſh fleet off 
Leghorn with 12,000 troops, intended 
to land-at that place. 
ing was therefore adopted, for the 
purpoſe.'of fruſtrating the deſigns of 
the Engliſh and the Neapolitans, with 
whom the republic have not concluded 
any armiſtice, | | 

But the motives which have influ- 
enced the French on this occaſion, are, 
no doubt, the defire of ſhutting the 
port of Leghorn againſt our troops, in 
the event of the renewal of the war; 
that of preventing . by theſe means the 
formation of a powerful army of Eng- 
liſh, Neapolitans, and Ruſhans, in 
the ſouth of Italy, aſſiſted by the inha- 


bitants of the country, that of depriv- 


ing our ſhips of a port, and our mer- 


chants of a market; and laſtly, that of 


getting poſſeſſion of ſome plunder, and 
of giving up to their troops a more 
_ abundant, and a leſs exhauſted country 
than thoſe which lie on. the banks of 
the Po. | | 
There was reaſon to ſuppoſe, that, 
from the length of time agreed upon 
by three armiſtices, a general peace 
would have been concluded upon ; 
but, on the contrary, we ſind that on 
the 24th of November, hoſtilities again 


recommenced near Aſchaftenbourg, 
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where the French gained ſome par- 
tial advantages. On the 3d of Dec. 


general Moreau, in a. letter to the 
miniſter of war, gives the following 
account of the battle near Hohen. 
linden. | f 4 | | 


Yeſterday the corps under gene 


ral Grenier collected between Hohen- 


linden and Hartopſen, while general 
Grouchy extended his left to the vil. 
lage of Hohenlinden, and the diviſions 
of Richepanſe and Decan to Eberſ- 
berg. | | 

Ex pecting to be attacked by the 
enemy at Hohenlinden, I gave orders 
to generals Richepanſe and Decan to 
advance by St. Chriſtopher upon Ma- 
tenpoet, and to fall upon the rear of 
the enemy. This movement was 
executed with the greateſt intrepidity 
and talent. | 

The enemy commenced this attack 
upon Hohenlinden, at half paſt ſeven 
in the morning. It was at this moment 
] judged it expedient, that the attack 
ſhould be commenced by general 
Richepanſe. 

I ordered general Grenier to com- 
mence at the ſame time. General 
Ney ruſhed vigorouſly into the defiles, 
and, half way to Matenpoet, formed 
a junction with general Richepanſe. 
All thoſe who were in the foreſts, 
comprizing about a league and a half, 
were killed, taken, or diſperſed. 

The attack of general Ney was well 
ſupported by the diviſion of general 
Grouchy, which fell upon the reſerve 
of the. enemy's grenadiers, who had 
attempted to flank us on the right. 
Thoſe attacks were directed by gene- 
rals Granjean and Boyer. The move- 
ments of generals Richepanſe and 
Decan met with the greateſt obſtacles. 


Obliged to march by roads ſurrounded 
with the enemy, general Richepanſe, 


with 


and one regiment of chaſſeurs, found 
himſelf ſeparated from the other divi- 
ſions, and, without regarding thoſe he 
had left behind him, marched up in 
the centre of the enemy, not at all 


with him, and united himſelf with the 
head of the diviſion, which was con- 
ducted with equal intrepidity by the 
commandant Ruffin. 

General Valler was dangeroufly 
wounded; general Decan was pre- 


panſe. . 
During theſe complete ſucceffes in 
the centre, a column, advancing from 
Vaſſerburg upon Eberſburg, obliged 
neral Decan to change his poſition 
rom the van to the right to arreſt their 
progreſs. He charged and routed them 
with the greateſt diſorder. 


The battle appeared completely de- 
cided by three o'clock ; but another 
corps coming from the Lower Inn at- 
tempted to penetrate by Burttrain Le 
Hohenlinden, with the intention of 
making a diverſion upon the left. The 
enemy having a number of troops 
ſtationed in the valley of the Iſſer, lieu- 
tenant- general Grenier left his poſition. 
The diviſions of Le Grand, Baſtout, 
and the reſerye of cavalry, which were 
about to act on the offenſive, were now 
attacked ; a. number of troops. from 
Ney's and other diviſions on the right, 
were {ent to ſupport them. 


Generals Legrand-and Baſtout, after 
having repulſed theſe attacks, charged. 
with the greateſt vigour. The Auſtri- 
ans, after a number of efforts, were 
routed with the loſs of a great part of 
their artillery. General Baſtout being 
wounded, was replaced by general 
Bonnet, | 
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with five or ſix battalions of infantry || 


diſcompoſed, with only a few troops 


vented from ſupporting general Riche- 
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This was a general battle, as there 
was not a-corps in the French arniy 
which was not engaged, and the ſame 
with the Auſtrians. - 

There was much ſnow during the 
battle. We have taken 80 pieces of 
cannon, 200 caiſſons, 10, 000 prifoners, 

a great number of officers, among 
whom are three generals. The pur- 
ſuit continued till night. Our loſs con- 
ſiſts in 1000 men killed, wounded, and 
miſſing; the loſs of the enemy ts incal- 
culable. | 

The corps of general Lecourbe, 

which had taken poſſeſſion of Roſen- 
heim, was ordered to cover the Inn, 
and to defend all the paſſes of the 
Tyrol. | 


Our army is elated with its ſucceſs, 


— 


and hopes that it will contribute to 
accelerate a peace. 
General Deſolles further ſtates, that 
« after the paſſage of the Inn at Neu- 
euzen, the French. army advanced 
eee the Inn and the Salzach, the 
right wing commanded oy general 
Lecourbe upon Secbruck, Traunſtain, 
Teiſſindorff, and the banks of the Saal, 
with a diviſion belonging to the centre 
to ſupport it, under the command of 
general Grouchy. The two other di- 
viſions of the centre, command by ge- 
nerals Decaen and Richepanſe, march- 
ed on the grand route of Waſſerburg, 
for the purpoſe of foreing the enemy to 
evacuate the country between the Inn 
and the Salzach, and thence they made 
a movement on their right, with a view 
of forming themſelves. in a- line on the 
banks of the latter river, towards 
Lauffen. After having re-eſtabliſhed- 
the bridge, two diviſions of the corps 
of general Grenier paſſed the Inn at 
Waſſerburg, and marched by Alten- 


————2— 


mark, towards Lauffen, * 
e 
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the mean time a detachment on Dit- 


Maining while the diviſion of Ney 
croſſed at Muldorff, and traverſed the 
Alra to obſerve and cover Burghauſen. 
The greateſt part of the enemy's army 
was concentrated between Lauffen and 
Salzbourg; and general Lecourbe 
found, on the 12th inſtant, an advanced 
guard in front of the Saal, which he 
routed ſo vigorouſly, as to leave him in 
a of four pieces of cannon and 
our hundred priſoners. 


The general in chief had made his 


diſpoſitions for effecting the paſſage of 


Salzach, between Lauffen and Salz- 
bourg, and in purſuance of them he 
ordered general LIecourbe to advance 
to the right bank of the Saal, and gene- 
ral Decaen to proceed to Lauffen; 
while the generals Richepanſe and 
Grouchy were kept in reſerve, ready 
to co-operate with either of the former. 


„ On the 13th general Lecourbe 
paſſed the river Saal, notwithſtanding 
every attempt of the enemy, and made 
himſelf maſter of the village of Waal. 


« General Dacaen having reached 


Lauffen, found the bridge broken 


down, and the heights which com- 
manded the town in the enemy's poſ- 
ſeſſion. Three chaſſeurs of the 14th 
light infantry ſwam acroſs, notwith- 
ſtanding the extreme coldneſs of the 
ſeaſon, to procure ſome boats on the 
other fide, while ſome others advanced 
ſkirmiſhing on the ruins of the bridge. 
About 80 men, who paſſed over in the 


boats which were procured, were alone 


competent to defeat the enemy, and 
took 200 priſoners, among whom were 
ſeveral officers. | 


The general in chief directed ge- 
neral Grenier to move forward with his 
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two diviſions againſt Lauffen, and x 
ſimilar order was given to the diviſions 
of Grouchy and Richepanſe. The corps 
of pontoneers was ordered to advance 
to the ſame point, in order to conſtruct 
a new bridge, while that which had 
been broken down by the enemy was 
repairing. Theſe works were executed 
during the night, and 500 men had 
already croſſed over to the right bank, 
while general Decaen was promoting 
this operation, when at eight o'clock 
in the morning on the 14th, a very 
obſtinate action took place in front of 
the right wing. General Lecourbe 
ſuſtained the enemy's attack with yi- 
our, without #4 bac the village of 
aal, until two o'clock at noon, when 
general Decaen, who had paſſed the 
river with the whole of his diviſion, 
puſhed forward, with a ſtrong fire of 
artillery directed againſt the forces op- 
poſed to him, This movement at once 
diſengaged general Lecourbe, and 
favoured the paſſage of Richepanſe's 
diviſion, which began to form itſelf on 
the right bank. 


* In the night of the 14th, the ene- 
my effected his retreat with precipita- 
tion, and we entered Salzburg at eight 


tc. 


« Our loſses in the affairs of the 14th 
are eſtimated at 300 wounded. The 
chief of brigade Ducheyron, com- 
mander of the 9th regiment of huſſars, 
an officer of the greateſt diſtinction, 
was killed. General Scherer had a 
finger carried off by a cannon, and 
received a muſket ball in the thigh. 
Adjutant commandant Mangean had 
his arm ſhattered with a petard, The 
loſs of the enemy conſiſted of 800 
wounded, a part of whom remained 
at Salzburg. We have alſo taken 400 
priſoners and one piece of cannon.' 


| o'clock in the morning. 


— — 


On the 18th, the French general 
Richepanſe, came up to the Auſtrians 
ina ſtrong poſition near Voncklaupuck; 
his troops charged them with ſo much 
vigour, that more than 1000 priſoners, 
among whom were at leaſt 600 cavalry, 
fell into his hands ; general Lopez, 
who commanded them, is among the 
number. 

On the 19th, the Auſtrians changed 
the troops that formed their rear guard, 
and compoſed it of red mantlets, hulans, 
and the huſſars of Mezurot, who had 
not been before engaged fince the 
opening of the campaign. With theſe 
freſh troops they endeavoured to de- 
fend their poſitions before Lambach, 
General Richepanſe and his brave 
troops redoubled their vigour and in- 
trepidity; the hulans and the Mezurots, 
urſued by the cavalry, found that the 
infantry had got in their front in the 
defile of Lembach, where they made 
a dreadful ſlaughter. The colonel of 
the huſſars was wounded and fell into 
their hands. The prince of Lichten- 
ſtein, colonel of the — was oblig- 
ed to ſurrender with the chief of his 
officers. General Mezarey, who ſuc- 
ceeded general Lopez in the command 
of the rear guard, experienced the ſame 
fate, and is alſo a priſoner of war. This 
battle, by which the Auſtrians left in 
their hands 7 or 800 priſoners, and 
three pieces of cannon, occaſioned to 
them a prodigious loſs in killed and 
wounded, 

On the 20th, general Richepanſe 
took the road from Lembach to Kremſ- 
munſter, being ſupported by general 
Grouchy. General Decaen, who pur- 
ſued the enemy on the road to Lintz, 
took from them near 400 priſoners, 
The left wing, commanded by lieu- 
tenant-general Grenier, had paſſed the 
_—_ partly at Lauffen and partly at 

3 
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Burgauſen. It gained the road to 
Ricca, after having blockaded Brau- 
nau, and drove the garriſon into the 
place, with the loſs of one piece of 
cannon and 200 priſoners. From Ricca 
it gained the road to Scharding, and 
entered Welz, after long marches, 
General Legrand, who commanded 
the advanced guard, made more than 
300 priſoners. 

The Auſtrians have loſt, ſince the 
paſſage of the Salza, from 3 to 4000 
priſoners, and 8 pieces of cannon. This 
makes 120 ſince the opening of the 
campaign. 

The Auſtrians did not defend the 
Trann, which was croſſed by the cen- 
tre of the French army, at Lambach 
and at Wels. | 

The left wing marched on the road 
to Lintz, and then ſhaped its route 
towards Enns. 

The right wing, which had got as 
far as Guninder, croſſed the Alben, 
and received orders to fall upon Krunſ- 
minſter, in order to ſurprize the Auſ- 
trians as they were marching to Steyer. 
All thoſe movements ſucceeded com- 
pletely. General Lecourbe took 4 or 
500 priſoners. General Richepanſe 
entered Steyer, where the Auſtrians had 
abandoned 17 pieces of cannon, and 
near 4000 priſoners, 

They every where found immenſe 
magazines; and the loſs of the Auſtrians 
in men, horſes, ammunition, and bag- 
gage, was prodigious. | 

At Lintz they took 10,000 barrels 
of flour, and 25,000 ſacks of oats, and 
at St. Peters, a great quantity of pro- 
viſions. | 

They repaired the bridge of VAuters. 
and paſſed the Ips, which the Auſtrians 
did not attempt to defend. 

In conſequence of the amazing ſuc- 


ceſs attending the French arms, the 
4U archduke 
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archduke Charles propoſed a ceſſation 


of hoſtilities to the commander in chief, 
announcing to him, that the Emperor 
had diſpatched a meſſenger to M. de 
Coblentzel, with an order to ſign a 
peace. | 

The commander in chief, conſider- 
ing that the line of the Trann and of 
the Inns was forced ; that they found 
themſelves 100 leagues before the other 


armies, and already hanging on the 


rear of the Auſtrian army in Italy, that, 
conſequently, M. de Bellegarde, hav- 
ing the two grand debouches of Salz- 
burg and of Inſpruck to march through, 
he might join the troops left in the Ty- 
roleſe, fall upon their rear, and impede 
their communications with France, he 
judged it expedient to accede to the 
demands of an armiſtice, which, put- 
ting them in poſſeſſion of great advan- 
tages, enabled them to wait for the 
operations of the army of Italy, rela- 
tive to which they had not as yet receiv- 
ed any information. The character of 
the archduke, the well-known inte- 
grity of his principles, were ſo many 
pledges to them of the Emperor's deſire 
of terminating the war. 
The Emperor was moreover com- 
pelled to it by the deplorable fituation 
of his army ; which having loſt in the 
ſpace of 20 days, 70 leagues of ground, 
25,000 priſoners, 12 or 15,000 killed 
or wounded, 140 pieces of cannon, and 
immenſe magazines ; he was no longer 
able (nor could not be ſo in three 
months) to prevent the French army 
from making the conqueſt of Auſtria, 
and dittating to him in his capital; 
but in order to effect all this without 
danger, it became neceſſary that the 
army of Italy ſhould have the command 
of the Gorges of Carinthia. 

The commander in chief moreover 


concieved, that to pauſe in the midſt | 
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of the moſt brilliant victories, was ad- 


ing in uniſon with the character of 
moderation. 


ARTICLES OF THE ARMISTICE, 


His majeſty the Emperor and King, 


willing immediately to treat for peace 


with the French republic, whatever 
may be the determination of his allies; 
the generals in chief of the French 
army and of the Imperial army in Ger- 
many, wiſhing, as much as in their 
power, to put a ſtop to the calamities 
inſeparable from war, have agreed to 
treat for an armiſtice and ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities; and have to that effect 


granted reſpectively, ſpecial powers, 


viz. to the general in chief Moreau, the 
general of brigade Victor Faneau La- 
horie, and his royal highneſs the arch- 
duke Charles, major count de Grime, 
and colonel Wairoter, of the ſtaff, who 
have reſolved as follow : | 

Art. I. The line of demarcation 
between the part of the Gallo-Batavian 
army, in Germafiy, under the com- 
mand of general Augereau, in the cir- 
cles of Weſtphalia, of the Upper Rhine 
and of Franconia, as far as Bayardorf, 
will be fixed by that general and the 
officer commanding the [mperial army, 
which is oppoſed to him. 

From Bayardorf, the line paſſes on to 
Herland, to Nuremberg, Neumark, 
Parſberg, Lever, Stadam-Prof, and 
Ratiſbon, where it croſſes the Danube, 
along the right bank as faras the Erlaph, 
which it aſcends up to its ſource, paſſes 
at Mark-gamingen, Kogelbach, Gou- 
lingen, Hammer, Mendling, Leopol- 
ſtein, Heifſenach, Verderunberg, and. 
Leoben, follows the left bank of the. 
Muhr, to the point, where that river 
cuts the road from Salbourg to Clager- 
furt,, which it purſues as far as Spital, 


goes up the high road from ne 
Y 
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by Linenz and Brixen, as far as Botzen, 
thence paſſes on Mahan, Glurens, and 
Sainte Marie, and comes by Bormio 
into the Valteline, where the line joins 
the army of Italy, 

Art. II. The map of Germany, by 
Chauchard, to be the ſtandard by which 
to decide whatever diſcuſſions may take 
place relative to the line of demarcation 
above delineated. 

Art. III. On the rivers which ſhall 
divide the two armies, the demolition 
or the preſervation of the bridges, to 
be regulated as may reſpectively be 
found moſt expedient, whether for the 
uſe of the armies, or for advantage of 
the natives. —The inland navigation to 
continue uninterrupted, both for the 
army and the inhabitants of the country. 

Art. IV. The French army ſhall 
not only occupy, excluſively, all the 
points of the line of demarcation above 
mentioned, but alſo, in order to put a 
continued ſpace between the two ar- 
mies, the line of the out poſts of the 
Imperial and royal army ſhall be, in its 
whole extent, excepting the Danube, 
ata German mile at leaſt from that of 
the French army. 

Art. V. Excepting the ſafe-guards, 
or the police guards, which ſhall be 
left, or ſent into the Tyrol by the re- 
ſpective armies, and in equal numbers, 
but which ſhall be as few as poſlible, 
(to be adjuſted by a ſeparate conven- 
tion) no other troops of his Imperial 
majeſty can remain within the line of 
demarcation. Thoſe at preſent in the 
Griſon country, in the Tyrol, and in 
Carinthia, ſhall fall back immediate- 
ly, by the road of Clagenfurt, on 
Pruck, in order to join the Imperial 
army of Germany, without at all in- 
clining towards Italy. 

They ſhall march from their preſent 


poſition, as ſoon as this convention ſhall 


ö 
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be made known to them; their march 
to be regulated at the rate of a Ger- 
man poſt and a half per day. 

The general in chief of the French 
army of the Rhine is authoriſed, by the 
means of delegates, commiſſioned to 
follow the march of the Imperial troops 
as far as Pruck, to ſee that this article 
be duly executed. 

The Imperial troops who are to re— 
treat from the upper Palatine, from 
Suabia or Franconia, ſhall take the 
ſhorteſt route beyond the line of de- 
marcation. 

The execution of this article ſhall 
not be poſtponed, on any account, 
beyond the neceſſary time, taking into 
conſideration the diſtance, &c. 

Art. VI. The fortreſſes of Kuf- 
ſtein, Shoernitz, the other permanent 


fortifications in the Tyrol, ſhall be left 


as a depoſit in the hands of the French, 
and by them to be reſtored in fatu quo, 
on the concluſion and ratification of 
peace, ſhould a peace, without a re- 
newal of hoſtilities, be the conſequence 
of this armiſtice. The Gorges of Fienſ- 
termunz, Noudeſs, and other fortified 
ſituations in the Tyrol, ſhall be ſurren- 
dered to the French army. 

Art. VII. The Magazines in that 
country, belonging to the Imperialiſts, 
ſhall be alſo given up. 

Art. VIII. The fortreſs of Wurtz- 
bourg, in Franconia, and that of Bran- 
nau, in the circle of Bavaria, ſhall alſo 
be ſurrendered to the French army, on 
the above conditions. 

Art. IX. The troops, both of his 
Imperial and royal majeſty and of the 
empire, which are now in thoſe places, 
ſhall evacuate them, viz. the garriſon 
of Wurtzbourg the 6th of Jan. 1801; 
that of Brannau the 4th of Jan; and 
thoſe of the forts in the Tyrol on the 
8th of Jan. | , 

4 U 2 Art. 
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Art. X. All the garriſons ſhall 


march out with military honours, and 
proceed, with arms and baggage, by 
the ſhorteſt road to the Imperial army. 
They ſhall not take away any part of 
the artillery, warlike ſtores, nor provi— 
ſions of any kind, excepting the ſub- 
ſiſtence neceſſary for their march. 

Art. XI. Commiſſaries ſhall be re- 
ſpectively appointed, to aſcertain the 
evacuation in due time. 

Art. XII. The extraordinary levies 
ordered in the Tyrol ſhall be immedi- 
ately diſbanded, and the inhabitants 
ſent home. This article to be com- 
plied with without delay. 

Art. XIII. The commander in chief 
of the army of the Rhine, willing, on 
his part, to give his royal highneſs the 
Archduke an unequivocal proof of the 
motives which determined him to re- 
quire the evacuation of the Tyrol, de- 
clares, that (except the fortreſses of 


Kufstein, Schoernitz, and Senſter- 


muntz) he will limit himfelf in having, 
in the Tyrol, the ſafe guards and po- 
lice guards, mentioned in Article V. 
for the purpoſe of ſecuring the com- 
munication. He will, at the ſame 
time, grant to the inhabitants of the 
Tyrol every advantage in his power for 
procuring their ſubſiſtence, and the 
Trench. army ſhall not interfere with 
the internal government of that coun- 
try. 

| Art. XIV. The portion of the ter- 
ritory belonging to the empire, and to 
the dominion of his. Imperial majeſty in 
the Tyrol, is alſo under the ſafe guard 
of the French army, for the preſerva- 
tion of harmony among the people. 


The inhabitants of thoſe countries ſhall 
not be moleſted for having proved 
ſerviceable to the Imperial army, nor 
for their political opinions, &c. 

Art. XV. 


In virtue of the above 
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there ſhall be, between the Gallo-Ba- 
tavian army in Germany, that of the 
Rhine, and the army of his Imperial 
majeſty, and of his allies in the Ger- 
man empire, an armiſtice and ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms, which cannot be for leſs 
than thirty days, at the expiration of 
which, hoſtilities cannot commence 
without 15 days previous notice, to be 
reckoned from the hour on which the 
notification of the renewal of hoſtile 
operations ſhall have reached the re- 
ſpective generals, and the armiſtice 
ſhall be prolonged indefinitely, until 
the notification of ſuch renewal of 
hoſtilities ſhall be made known. 

Art. XVI. No corps not detach- 
ments, neither of the army of the 
Rhine, nor of that of his Imperial ma- 
jeſty in Germany, can be ſent to the 
reſpective armies in Italy, while no 
armiſtice is concluded between the 
French and Imperial armies in that: 
country. If this article be not execut- 
ed, the armiſtice ſhall be at an end. 

Art. XVII. The general in Chief 
of the army of the Rhine ſhall cauſe to 
be tranſmitted, as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
the preſent convention to the generals 
in chief of the Gallo-Batavian army, of 
the Griſons, and of the army of Italy, 
with the moſt preſſing invitation; par- 
ticularly to the general in chief of the 
army in Italy, to conclude, each on his 
part, a ſuſpenſion of arms. 

Done at Steyer, the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1801. 

(Signed) DEsolLIs. 

Previous to the ſigning of the above 
articles, various were the ſucceſſes 0 
the French arms in Italy. 

In the night between the 25th and 
26th, lieutenant-general Delmas, com- 
manding the advanced guard of the 
French army, had received orders to 


paſs the Mincio at break of day, on — 
26 
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26th, by two bridges, which were to 
be conſtructed before Monzaubano. 
At five in the morning, 40 pieces of 
cannon were placed on batteries on the 
right bank, by the care -of general 
Marmont, commanding the artillery, 
in crder to cover the conſtruttion of the 
bridges. At ſeven, fix. companies of 
carabiners, commanded by C. Devil- 
lers, chief of the 25th light battalion, 

aſſed the Mincio in boats, and cover- 
ed the conſtruQtion of the bridges. At 
nine one of the bridges was completed 
and the advanced guard effected its paſ- 
ſage. A general charge of infantry and 
cavalry was immediately executed by 
the orders of lieutenant general Del- 
mas: it was effected without firing a 
ſingle cannon, while expoſed to a briſk 
fire of muſquetry and grape-ſhot from 
the Auſtrians againſt the front of all 
the columns ; at the ſame time that 
they were ſtrongly cannonaded in flank 
from redoubts conſtructed on the 
heights of Saliouza. The Auſtrians ſoon 
gave way to an attack ſo impetuous, 
and fled with precipitation ; all thoſe 
who remained were either killed or 
made priſoners. The brigades of ge- 
nerals Caſſagne and Bifſon purſued 
them more than three miles, as far as 
the heights of Vallegio. The brigade 
of general Lapiſſe, and that of the dra- 
goons commanded by general Beau- 
mont, advanced to the left to keep in 
check the forces which the Auſtrians 
had under the redoubts. The brigade 
of dragoons, compoſed of the 1ſt and 
Ih, made a ſucceſsful charge. Four 
pieces of light artillery were placed on 
a battery, near enough for grape-ſhot 
to counteraC the fire of the redoubts, 
Which very much galled the brigades 
of Lapiſſe and Beaumont; the horſe 
artillery and ſoldiers of the train per- 
formed prodigies of valour; they ma- 
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nœuvred during more than an hour 
againſt the grape ſhot of the Auſtrians, 
which diſabſed many of the men as 
well as the horſes ; the chief of Batta- 
lion, Aubry, conſtantly directed this 
battery. The Auſtrians were at length 
driven from their poſitions by the bri- 
gade of Lapiſſe, who carried them by 
the bayonet, received with firmneſs the 
different charges of cavalry, waited for 
them within piſtol ſhot, and compelled 
the Auſtrians to make a precipitate re- 
treat. In the mean time, generals Caſ- 
ſagne and Biſſon had taken a poſition 
on the heights towards Vallegio, where 
they were ſoon attacked by the reſerve 
of the Auſtrians, compoſed of the Hun- 
garian grenadiers, to the number of 
12,000. Nothing but the bravery of 
the French troops could have ſupport- 
ed, for more than two hours, the re- 
pas attacks of forces ſo ſuperior. 

e iſſue of this conteſt might have pro- 
ved unfavourable to the French troops; 
but the diviſion on the right of lieuten- 
ant general Moncey, near whichhe him- 
ſelf was in perſon, commanded by ge- 
neral Boudet, came up ; the charge 
being beat along the whole line hurried. 
on the troops.. The route became com- 
plete, the French took from them four 
pieces of cannon, one caiſſon, andabout 
2000 priſoners. This movement carried. 
a part of the advanced guard towards 
Vallegio, where it had ſtill to encoun- 
ter a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance; three 
times was the village takenandretaken. 
The grenadiers joined to the diviſion of 
Boudet, and led on by the adjutants 
Dalton and Devaux, came up very op- 
portunely to ſecond the efforts of the 


52d demi-brigade, and at laſt occupied 


Vallegio, after taking two pieces of 
cannon.—Adjutant Dalton was ſeverely 
wounded by a ball at the head of the 
grenadiers. On the firſt cannon ſhot 


fired: 
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fired againſt Vallegio, general of bri- 
gade Leſuire, forming part of the cen- 
tral corps, at the head of the brave 
72, marched along with its chief, Fre- 
atier, againſt the paliſaded redoubts of 
Borghetto. The courage of theſe men 
was at firſt not able to triumph over 
the obſtacles they experienced. Seve- 
ral of them fell below the entrench- 
ments, but ſoon rallying, they hurried 
to a new attack; when the Auſtrian 
commandant, unwilling to incur fur- 
ther danger, beat a retreat, and offered 
to capitulate : 2000 priſoners, 29 of 
whom were officers, 5 pieces of cannon, 
'2 howitzers, 900 muſkets, and 80 
horſes, were the reſult of this capitu- 
lation. 

In conſequence of theſe memorable 
aQions the centre of the army under 
the command of general Suchet, the 


reſerve under general Michaud, and | 


the cavalry commanded by the general 
of diviſion Davouſt, effected their paſ- 
ſage and took their poſitions; the re- 
ſerve of artillery followed. 

In the night the Auſtrians, who had 
remained maſters of the caſtle of Valle- 
gio, evacuated the place. The day of 
the 26th was ſtill more glorious for all 
the troops who had occaſion to be en- 
gaged : the route of the Auſtrians was 
complete. They loſt 14 pieces of can- 
non, and about 3500 priſoners. _ 

The French General Rochambeau, 
having captured Storo, moved on to- 
wards Riva di Garda, General Lechi 
puſhed on his reconnoitring parties to- 
wards Cindino, and Pieve di Buona, 
where the Auſtrians had thrown up 
entrenchments. This General had 
been inſtrufted to haraſs the Auſtrians, 
but not to come to a cloſe engagement 
before the arrival of the diviſions un- 
der Pulley and Rey, who advanced by 
forced marches to join and ſupport 
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| him. As ſoon as they approac 
him, the Ciſalpines © 4190-06 
warm attack, but were unable t, 
carry Pieve di Buona, which the Aur. 
trians evacuated on that very night. 
Being purſued, and cloſely puſhed, 
the Auſtrians formed again on a ſecond 
line of entrenchments that have long 
been conſtructed in the excellent poſi- 
tion of San Alforto. While this move. 
ment was taking place on the right 
wing, General Baraguay d'Hilliers, 
who commanded the left, advanced 
into the Engadine.—Schutz was car- 
ried as ſoon as attacked by the 45th 
of the line, the 3d company of Orient, 
and the 2d battalion of diſmounted 
hufſars. Apprized of this firſt ſucceſs, 
General Baraguay was ordered to pe- 
netrate farther on, and to force the 
paſſage between the Uin and Saint 
Martriſs Bruk, that he might proceed 
againſt Glarens, where the General 
wiſhed to keep up the attention of the 
Auſtrian troops, whom he knew to be 
watching the movement of his right. 
The numerous and ſtrong. fortreſſes of 
Caſſa Nova, which covered the bridge, 
oppoſed no delay to his troops, and 
after a vigorous defence, the Auſtrians 
was finally obliged to yield, after a 
conſiderable loſs in killed and wounded, 
The numerous victories obtained by 
the French in different parts of Italy, 
occaſioned a ſuſpenſion of arms be- 
tween the Generals, Brune, com- 
manding the French army, and M de 
Bellegarde commander in chief of the 
Auſtrian army. | 
The Generals in chief of the French 
and Imperial and Royal Armies in 
Italy, wiſhing to put a ſtop to the effu- 
fion of blood, at the moment that both 
| Governments are employed in con- 


cluding a peace, have nominated and 


furniſhed with their plenary powers, 
citizens, 
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citizens Marmont, General of diviſion | near mount Maure: that line ſhall pro- 
and counſellor of ſtate, and Sebaſtiani, || ceed on the ſaid point, and follow 
chief of brigade of dragoons, and || thence the line marked out in the fore- 
Count de Hohenzollern, Lieutenant- going article, which is to be in com- 
General, and Baron de Zag, Ie mon to both armies. 


General, to treat on the ſubject of an Art. V. The territory, included 


armiſtice, which was concluded on || between the two lines of demarcation, 


the following conditions :— 
Art. I. There ſhall be an armiſtice 
between the armies of the French 


Republic, and thoſe of his Majeſty 


the Emperor and King, in Italy, up 
to the 25th of January, the period at 
which the armiſtice of the armies in 
Germany is to expire.—Hoſtilities, 
however, ſhall not be renewed until 
hfteen days ſhall have expired after 
notice from the reſpective Generals in 
Italy. 

Art II. In this armiſtice ſhall be 
concluded all the corps compoſing the 
French armies in Italy and of the 
Griſons, and thoſe of the Imperial 


armies and of the Tyrol. 


Art. THI. The French armies ſhall 
begin their march after to-morrow, 
18th of January, for the purpoſe of 
occupying their new line. 

This line is to follow the left bank 
of the Livenza, from the ſea up to its 
ſource, near the gulph of Senigo ; 
thence it aſcends to the very ſummit 
of the mountains which ſeparate Piava 
from Zeline, croſſes mounts Maure, 
Cromplt, and Ramplalſpich, thence 
deſcends into the valley of Lukang by 
Aigge, re-aſcends the mountain for 
the purpoſe of going down again to 
Dranthac, at Metterland, the Drave 
as far as Lintz, at which place it meets 
the line of demarcation, eſtabliſhed by 
the convention of Germany. 

Art. IV. The Imperial and Royal 
Army ſhall take, for its line of demar- 
cation, the right bank of the Tagli- 
amento, from the ſea up to its ſource, 


is declared neutral ; no troops ſhall be 
there cantoned ; poſts and pickets ſhall 
be ſtationed for the purpoſe of guard- 
ing the avenues, and ſuch poſts are 
not to be more than half a mile diſtant 
from the Rivers. 

Art. VI. A line ſhall be drawn 
which will divide the neutral territory 
into two diſtinct parts, for the purpoſe 
of thence deriving proviſions for the 
armies; that line ſhall be marked by 
the rivulet Zelina, as far as Burca, 
ſhall paſs by Villatta, Porto-Gruano,. 
and follow on along the Liurena, as 
far as the ſea. 

Art. VII. The following places 
ſhall be ceded to the French, (on the 
conditions hereunto annexed) namely 
— Peſchiera and Sermione, the caſtles 
of Verona and Legnago, the city and 
citadel of Ferrara, the town and forts 
of Ancona. | 

Ist Condition—The garriſons to 
march out freely, and with military 
honours, carrying with them their 
arms, their baggage, and their pro- 
perty, and then to join the Imperial: 
army. 

2d. All the pieces of ordnance ori- 
ginally belonging to the Imperialiſts, 
with their ammunition, as well as 
every other kind of Imperial property, 
not excepted in the following articles, 
ſhall march out freely, and the Aufſ- 
trian army ſhall be allowed fix weeks 
to execute this evacuation. 

3d. All the pieces of ordnance, not 
originally the property of the Imperi- 
aliſts, ſhall. be delivered up to the 

French 
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French army, together with their am- 
munition; as for transferring the 
effects of the fortreſſes and places of 


Verona, Legnago, and Ferrara, as 


far as the ſea, the French will provide 
boats, which are to be carefully re- 
turned to them. | 

The French army will alſo provide 
the means neceſſary for tranſporting 
from Verona, the effects of the for- 
treſſes and places of Sermione and 
Peſchiera, which are to be embarked 
on the Adige. 

That part of the flotilla, actually in 
being on the lake of Guarda, and 
which was taken from the French at 
the ſurrender of Peſchiera, ſhall alone 
be reſtored to them, and that which 
belongs to the Auſtrians ſhall only be 
evacuated by the Mincio and the Po, 
and at their expence ; ſhould it, how- 
ever, happen, that in the ſpace of fix 
weeks, allotted for the purpoſe, the 
total evacuation of Aultrian property 
ſhould not take place, the . 
are to ſurrender to the French that 
part of the flotilla which now belongs 
to the former. | | 

4th. The proviſions of the fortreſſes, 
8&c. ſhall be divided into equal parts; 
the garriſons to carry off one half, and 
the remaining half to be given up to 
the French; the whole of the cattle to 
follow the garriſons. | 

5th. Thoſe places ſhall be given up 
to the French, as a depoſit, until peace 
be concluded, they promiſing to keep 
them in their preſent ſtate. | 

Art. VIII. Orders ſhall immedi- 
ately be iſſued for the evacuation of the 
fortreſſes, &c. which are to be ceded 
to the French, and the officers com- 
manding there ſhall march out with all 
poſſible ſpeed, and are allowed at-moſt 
but three days for that purpoſe. 


The commiſſioners appointed to 
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but it will be in the 


ſuperintend the evacuation of the for: 
treſſes and places ſhall remain there, 
until the whole operation ſhall be gone 
through, together with the Auſtrian 
guard neceſſary for the police of the 
magazines. Py 

Art. IX. - The commiſſioners de. 
ſtined to received the arſenals and the 
magazines, have alone the rivilege 
of going into the fortreſſes before their 
evacuation by the Auſtrians: the French 
ſhall only occupy one of the gates 
twelve hours before they take poſſeſſion 
of the places. 

Art. X. The lick remaining in the 
fortreſſes ſhall not be conſidered as 
priſoners of war ; the French will have 
them well taken care of, and ſent to 
the Imperial army, which is to pay the 
expences of their route, &c. 

Art. XI. In caſe that one or more 
places ſhould have ſurrendered o the 
French arms previous to the arrival of 
the couriers diſpatched by general 
Bellegarde, no alteration ſhall take 
place in the articles of the capitula - 
tion, which ſhall in all reſpects remain 
entire. | 

Art. XII. The fortreſs of Mantua 
ſhall remain in a ſtate of blockade by 
the French, poſted 800 toiſes from the 
glacis ; it will be allowed to fend pro- 
viſions to the garriſon every ten days, 
viz. 15,000 rations of flour, and 1500 
of forage; other proviſions in like 


proportion. 


- The inhabitants will be occaſionally 
allowed the liberty of procuring ſuch 
proviſions as they may deem requiſite, 
power of the 
French to adopt ſuch meaſures as they 
may judge expedient, to prevent the 
quantity of ſuch proviſions from ex- 
ceeding the daily conſumption, which 
ſhall be eſtimated on the ratio of the 


lation, 
population The 
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The communications for victualling 
Mantua ſhall be eſtabliſhed by the Po, 
as far as Governolo, and thence by the 
Mincio. 

Art. XIII. Individuals attached to 
the Auſtrian government ſhall be re— 
ſpected, and no perſon is to be moleſt- 
ed for his political opinions. 

Art. XIV. Dalbe's map to ſerve as 
a ſtandard for any diſcuſſions which 
may take place, relative to the line of 
demarcation before mentioned. 

Art. XV. The neceſſary paſſports 


for the couriers ſhall be granted. 


Given at Treviſa the 16th of Janu- 


ary, 1801. 

This ſuſpenſion of arms was imme- 
diately ſucceeded by a treaty of peace, 
between his imperial and royal majeſty 
and the French republic, of which the 
following are the particulars. 

His majeſty the emperor, king of 
Hungary and of Bohemia, and the firſt 
conſul of the French republic, in the 
name of the French people, having 
equally at heart to cauſe the evils of 
war to ſubſide, have reſolved to pro- 
ceed to the coucluſion of a definitive 
treaty of peace and amity. 

His ſaid imperial and royal majeſty, 
not leſs alive to the intereſts of the 
Germanic empire, relative to a conti- 


nental peace, and the preſent circum- | 


ſtances not affording him ſufficient time 
to conſult the empire on an object ſo 
deſirable, in order that the ſtates ſhould 
ſend their deputies for the purpoſe of 


| Acceding to the negociation; his ſaid || 


majeſty having, moreover, attended to 
what had been agreed upon, pending 
the congreſs of Raſtadt ; has reſolved, 
as has been done under ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, to ſtipulate in the name of the 
Germanic body. | 


* conſequence of which the con- 
33 | 
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tracting parties have named for their 
plenipotentiaries, namely: His impe- 
rial and royal majeſty, ſieur Louis, 
count, of the holy Roman empire, de 
Cobentzel, knight of the golden fleece, 
SC. K . 

And the firſt conſul of the French 
republic, in the name of the French 
people, citizen Joſeph Bonaparte, 
counſellor of ſtate. 

They having previouſly exchanged 
their reſpective powers, have agreed 
upon the following articles: 

Art. I. There ſhall be henceforth, 
and for ever, peace, amity, and good 
underſtanding between his majeſty the 
emperor, king of Hungary and of Bo- 
hemia, ſtipulating in his own and in 
the name of the Germanic empire, and 
the French repulic ; his aforeſaid ma- 
jeſty promiſing to obtain from the ſaid 
empire a full ratification in due form, 
of the preſent treaty. 

The utmoſt attention ſhall be paid, 
on both ſides, to the maintenance of 
perfe& harmony, and every care taken 
to prevent acts of hoſtility by land or 
by ſea, on any account or pretext 
whatever, carefully foſtering the union 
ſo happily reſtored: no aſſiſtance nor 
protection, either directly or indirectly, 
ſhall be afforded to thoſe who would 
wiſh to injure the intereſts of either of 
the contracting parties. 

Art. II. The ſurrender of the late 
Belgic provinces to the French repub- 
lic, ſtipulated by the third article of 
the treaty of Campo Formio, is herein 
renewed in the moſt poſitive manner ; 
ſo that his imperial and royal majeſty, 
for himſelf, his ſucceſſors, both in his 
own, and in the name of the Germanic 
empire, renounces all his rights and 
titles to the aforeſaid provinces, which 
are for eyer to be poſſeſſed, in full 

4X ove» 
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ſovereignty, by the French republic, 


with all the property and territory 


thereunto belonging. 


There ſhall alſo be ceded to the 


French republic, by his imperial and 
royal majeſty, and with the expreſſed 


conſent of the Empire— 
iſt. The county of Falkenſtein, with 


its dependencies. 


© 2dly, The FriQal, and all that ap- 
pertains to the houſe of Auſtria on the 
left bank of the Rhine, between Zur- 
zach and Bazil ; the French republic 
reſerving to herſelf to cede that laſt 
country to. the Helvetic republic. 
Art. III. Alfo, as a renewal and a 
confirmation of the. 6th article of the 
treaty of Campo Formio, his majeſty 
the emperor and king ſhall poſſeſs, in 
full ſovereignty, the countries hereun- 
der mentioned, viz. 
Iſtria, Dalmatia, and the iſlands for- 
merly called Venetian, of the Adriatic 


. thereon depending; the defiles of Cat- 


taro, the city of Venice, the Lagunes, 


and the countries compriſed between 


the hereditary ſtates of his — the 
emperor, the Adriatic Sea an 
Adige, where that river leaves the Ty- 


rol, to the ſpot where it falls into the 


ſaid fea, the Thalweg of the Adige to 
ſerve as the limit; and as by that line the 
cities-of Verona and of Porto-Legnago 
are ſeparated, draw-bridges ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed in the centre of the bridges 


of the aforeſaid cities, for the purpoſe 


of aſcertaining the boundaries. 
Art. IV. The 18th article of the 


treaty of Campo Formio is equally re- 


newed, inaſmuch as his majeſty the 
emperor and king 1s to give up to the 
duke of Modena (to indemnify him for 


the countries which this prince poſſeſ- 
ſed in Italy) the Briſgaw, which he ſhall 
hold on the ſame conditions as he did 


the territory of Modena. 


the 


| 
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Art. V. It is moreover agreed upon 
that his royal highneſs the grand duke of 
Tuſcany, do renounce, for himſelf, his 
heirs, and ſucceſſors, the grand duch 
of Tuſcany, and that part of the iſ 
of Elbe dependant thereon, as well as 
all other rights and titles to thoſe ſtates 
which henceforth ſhall be poſſeſſed, in 
full ſovereignty, by his royal highneſs 
the infant duke of Parma; the grand 
duke ſhall obtam in Germany a full 
and entire indemnity for the ſame in 
Germany. The grand duke ſhall dil. 
poſe, at will, of the goods and pro- 
perty he poſſeſſes, particularly in TuC. 
cany, whether obtained by perſonal 
acquiſition, or by inheritance of the 
late emperor Leopold, his father, or 
the late emperor Francis I. his grand- 
father. 

Art. VI. His imperial majeſty in 
his own, and in the name of the Ger- 


manic body, conſents that the French 
republic do poſſeſs henceforth, in full 


ſovereignty, the countries and domains 
ſituated on the left bank of the Rhine; 
ſo that the Thalweg of the Rhine be 
henceforward the boundary between 
the republic and the Germanic empire, 
viz. from the place where the Rhine 
quits the Helvetic territory, to the 
place where it enters the Batavian ter- 
ritory. | 

In conſequence of which, the French 
republic formally renounces all claims 


to the right bank of the Rhine, and 


conſents. to reſtore, to whom it may 
concern, Duſſeldorf, Ehrenbreitſtein, 
Philipſbourg, the fort of Caſſel, and 
other fortifications oppoſite to Mentz 
on the right bank, the fort of Kehl and 
Old Briſac, under the expreſs condi- 
tion of remaining as they now ſtand. 
Art. VII. And as, in conſequence 
of the ceſſion made by the empire to 


the French republic, ſeveral German 
| | princes 
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it is agreed upon, conformable to the 


princes are deprived of their territory, 


rinciples eſtabliſhed at the congreſs of 
Raltadt. that the empire do indemnify 
the princes ſo deprived of their poſſeſ- 
fons on the left bank of the Rhine. 

Art. VIII. In all 
ceded, or exchanged by the preſent 
treaty, the French republic takes upon 
herſelf no other debts, but ſuch as were 
formally conſented to by the ſtates of 
the ceded countries, 

Art. IX. Immediately after the ra- 
tification of the preſent treaty of peace, 
the inhabitants ſhall be delivered from 
all ſequeſtration, &c. .which took place 
in conſequence of the war. 

Art. x. The contracting parties 
will alſo cauſe all ſequeſtrations occa- 
ſioned by the war, &c. to be taken off 
in favour of the ſubjects of the Ger- 
manic empire, and of the French peo- 

le, 

Art. XI. The preſent treaty (parti- 
cularly the 8th, 9th, and 15th article,) 
is declared common to the Batavian, 
Helvetic, Ciſalpine, and Ligurian re- 
publics, leaving to them the liberty to 
eſtabliſh what form of Government they 
may think proper to adopt. 

Art. XII. His imperial majeſty re- 
nounces, in his own and in the name 
of his ſucceſſors, all claims, in favour 
of the Ciſalpine republic, to the coun- 
tries which ſhe poſſeſſed before the war. 

Art. XIII. His imperial and royal 
majeſty, in his own and in the name of 
the Germanic empire, confirms the 
union of the imperial poſſeſſions to the 
Ligurian republic, and renounces all 
right and title to the ſame. 

Art. XIV. The navigation of the 
Adige to ſerve as a boundary between 
the ſtates of his imperial and royal ma- 


lic, 


* 


the countries 


Jeſty, and thoſe of the Ciſalpine repub- || 
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Art. XV. All the priſoners of war 
on both ſides, as well as the hoſtages 
forcibly taken away, to be releaſed 
within 40 days after the figning of the 
preſent treaty. : 

Art. XVI. The hereditary and per- 
ſonal property, not alienated, of his 
royal highneſs the archduke Charles, 
and of the heirs of her late royal high- 
neſs the archducheſs Chriſtina, ſituate 
in the proviuces ceded to the French 


| republic, ſhall be reſtored to them, on 


condition of their being ſold within 
three years; the ſame ſhall be obſerved 
with reſpeCt to the property of their 
royal highneſſes the archduke Ferdi- 
nand, and the archducheſs Beatrix, his 
conſort, in the territory of the Ciſalpine 
republic. | 

Art. XVII. The 12th, 13th, 15th, 
16th, 17th, and 23d articles of the trea- 
ty of Campo-Formio are here particu- 
larly renewed. 

Art. XVIII. All contracts, &c. for 
the army, &c. to ceaſe on both ſides. 

Art. XIX. The preſent treaty to 
be reciprocally ratified, by his majeſty 
the emperor and king, &c. and by the 
French republic, in the ſpace of 30 


| days, or ſooner if poſſible. 


Given at Luneville, Feb. 9. 1801. 
Lovis CounT CoBENTZEL, 
JosxPH BONAPARTE. 

The preliminaries of peace having 
been finally ſettled, between the em- 
peror of. Germany and the French re- 
public, we ſhall now proceed to give 
an account of the commencement of 
hoſtilities between the Engliſh and 
the Northern powers. The emperor 
of Ruſſia, in conſequence of the diſ- 
appointment which he 1 in 
not having the iſland of Malta ceded 


to him by England, laid an embargo 
on all Britiſh veſſels in his ſeveral 
ports, and ordered all property be- 
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longing to this country in his domi- 


nions to be ſequeſtrated. The ſailors 
belonging to the ſhips were all imme- 
diately marched into the interior of the 
empire. 
It will be neceſſary to obſerve here, 
„that as ſoon as the Engliſh troops 
had taken poſſeſſion of Malta, his 
Britannic majeſty announced the event 
to his Ruſſian majeſty, through the 
- medium of a foreign power, remind- 
ing him at the ſame time, that it had 
been ſtipulated that Malta ſhould be 
attacked by the united forces of Na- 
-ples, of England, and of Ruſſia.— 
Each power was to have furniſhed its 
contingent, in an equal proportion ; 
but Paul did not fulfil his engagement 
in ſending his—Malta had ſince fallen 
into the hands of Great-Britain, and 
was excluſively in her poſſeſſion. His 
Britannic majeſty ſtill, however, anxi- 
ous to furniſh to all Europe, and par- 
ticularly to his allies, the moſt unequi- 
- vocal proof of the ſentiments by which 
he was uniformly influenced throughout 
the whole courſe of the war, reſolved, 
firſt, to give a formal notification to 
the emperor Paul of the ſurrender of 
Malta: ſecond, to offer to his Ruſſian 
majeſty, notwithſtanding he had failed 
to fulfil his agreement, and that the 
conqueſt of Malta was ſolely due to 
Britiſh arms, the punCtual execution 
of the former mutual convention. In 
that hypotheſis, Malta would have 
been conjointly garriſoned by an equal 
number of Engliſh, Ruſſian, and Nea- 
politan troops, until peace ſhould have 
been concluded, when the fate of that 
ijſland ſhould be ultimately decided on. 
Had the propoſition of the Engliſh 
government been acceded to, his Bri- 
tannic majeſty would only have had to 


require explanations from his Imperial 


majeſty relative to the three points :;— 
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of the 


Iſt, Reſpecting the embargo to whi 
the Engliſh ſhipping had 1 * 3 
than once expoſed in the Ruſſian ports. 
2d. Reſpecting the unuſual ſtation of 
a Ruſſian fleet in the Boſphorus, the 
object of which could not eaſily be 
regarded as friendly. 3d. Reſpedting 
the very frequent communication; 
which had notoriouſly taken place 
between Ruſſia and the enemies of 
his Britannic majeſty, and of all 
Europe.” { 


On the 16th of Auguſt 1800, his 
majeſty the emperor of all the Ruilias 
invited Sweden, Denmark, and Pruſſia, 
to concert reſpecting the convention of 
neutrality, of which the following is 
the declaration : 


* Europe has made known the una- 
nimous approbation it gave to the 
meaſures taken by the greater part of 
the maritime powers, 5 eſtabliſhing 
the principles of a wiſe and impartial 
neutrality, when, in 1780, a maritime 
war between two great powers im- 

oſed on the reſt the duty of watch- 
ing over the ſafety of the commerce 
and navigation of their ſubjects. This 
act, founded on juſtice, muſt have 
been generally approved: and it 
was then only that the baſis of the 
rights of nations was re-eſtabliſhed. 
Ruſſia at this time had the valuable 
advantage of bringing to a concluſion 
this ſalutary work, and of becoming, 
as it were, the regulator of the dit- 
ferent meaſures to be purſued in order 
to conciliate univerſal reſpect. Each 
r which wiſhed to accede 


to it, found in it innumerable advan- 


tages; and Ruſſia took this arrange- 
ment as the baſis of all future treaties 
of commerce—univerſal ſuffrage had 
made it a ſort of code for nations, 45 


it was alſo the code of humanity : ge- 
h nera 
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neral intereſt ſecured the maintenance 
and execution of it. | | 

« But at the epoch of the diſſolution 
of a great power, when the fatal in- 
fluence of that event made itſelf be 
felt by all others, when all political 
ties were broken, or received a new 
direction in the war which was the 
reſult of it: a war ſo different from 
all others, ſo fertile in variegated and 
extraordinary events, which deſtroyed 
all the preceding combinations, too 
little care was taken to give a new 
ſanction to theſe principles: when the 
public attention was, as it were, ab- 
ſorbed by events of ſuch high intereſt, 
it could not be directed with ſufficient 
conſtancy towards the means of en- 
forcing a ſtrict obſervation of theſe 
ſalutary ſtipulations. Beſides, the 
equity of the Belligerent powers muſt 
have offered means of preſervation, 
and neutral nations thought they were 
aſſured of a ſufficient guaranty, which 
would enſure reſpect to their com- 
merce, and to their navigation at leaſt, 
on the part of the regular powers, when 
a new event ſhewed them how much 
the independence of crowns might be 
endangered, if they neglected to re- 
eſtabliſh the principles and maxims, 
on which the protection and ſafety of 
the neutral powers reſt in the courſe 
of this war. 

On the 13th and 25th of July, ſome 
Engliſh frigates fell in with, in the 
channel, a Daniſh frigate convoying 
ſome Daniſh veſſels bound for different 
ports, Though the Daniſh captain 
declared that his convoy had no con- 
traband merchandize on board, and 
though he refuſed to ſuffer them to be 
ſearched, he was attacked and obliged 
to yield to ſuperior forces. He was 
immediately conducted into an Engliſh 
port. 


| 


be ſucceſſively communicated to them 


“ The firſt care of his Daniſh ma- 
jeſty, a friend and ally of his majeſty 
the emperor of all the Ruſſias, was to 
inform this ſovereign of that event, 
and to aſk, under what point of view 
ſo manifeſt an infraction of the rights 
of nations, and the principles of neu- 
trality, the baſis of the treaty of com- 
merce between Ruſha and Denmark, 
was to be viewed ? 

„Though his Imperial majeſty was 
then perſuaded that this infraction on 
the part of his Britannic majeſty could 
be only the effect of a miſtake, that 
he would be as ready to diſavow it as 
inclined to give to the court of Copen- 
hagen a juſt ſatisfaction for the inſult 
offered to his flag; his Imperial ma- 
Jeſty then foreſaw, for the purpoſe of 
preventing ſuch acts in future, the ne- 
ceſſity of re-eſtabliſhing the principles 
of the neutrality, under the protection 
of which his own ſubjects as well as 
thoſe of all the neutral powers might 
enjoy the fruits of their induſtry, and 
the advantages of neutral nations in 
all the ſeas, without being afterwards 
expoſed to arbitrary meaſures, which 
none of the belligerent. powers are 
permitted to exerciſe againſt them with 
impunity. 

As the manifeſt intereſt of his Im- 
perial majeſty, both in regard to the 
navigation of his own ſubjects and 
that. of his ports bordering on other 
nations, requires that the 5 which 
waſh the coaſts of the Ruſſian empire 
ſhould be ſheltered from ſuch acts of 
violence, he invites the powers who 
poſſeſs ports in theſe diſtricts, and par- 
ticularly his majeſty the king of 
Pruſſia, his majeſty the king of Den- 
mark, and his majeſty the king of 
Sweden, to concert with his Imperial 
majeſty reſpecting meaſures which will 


for. 
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for re-eſtabliſhing in their full force 
the principles of an armed neutrality, 
to ſecure the liberty of the ſeas. 
makes known by the preſent declara- 
tion, that he is diſpoſed to employ al! 
the forces of his crown to maintain 
the honour of his flag and that of his 
allies; to ſecure his ſubjects from every 
infraction of thoſe rights under the 
protection of their iy govern- 
ments, the advantages of the liberty 
of commerce and navigation. 

His Imperial majeſty declares, 
with the ſame ſpirit of candour and 
impartiality, that in forming a rule for 
the exact obſervation of the rights of 
neutrality, he has no intention of in- 
fringing any one; and that the mea- 
ſures he will in his wiſdom purſue, 
and the conduct of his officers and 
commanders, will be guided by ſuch 
views of rigorous juſtice, that the 
belligerent powers ſhall not be able to 
deny the neceſſity, as well as the be- 
nificence, of the intenſions by which 
they have been dedicated. 
By the expreſs order of his Impe- 
rial majeſty, his miniſter addrefſes the 

reſent declaration: to his excellency 
— Stedink, the ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary of his majeſty the king of 
Sweden, with a requeſt that it may be 
immediately communicated to his 
court, | 

(Signed) © Count RosToystx. 

% CounT PANIN. 

The - following is the convention 
for the re- eſtabliſhment of an Armed 
Neutrality, between his majeſty the 
king of Sweden, and his majeſty the 
emperor of all the Ruſſias. 

In order that the freedom of navi- 
gation, and the ſecurity of the mer- 
chandize of the neutral powers, may 
de eſtabliſhed, and the principles of 
the laws of nations be fully aſcer- 
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He | 


tained, during the continuance of the 
| preſent maritime war, his majeſty the 

king of Sweden, and his majeſty the 
emperor of all the Ruſſias, actuated 
by their love of juſtice, and by a reci- 
| procal deſire to promote whatever 
may be for the public advantage of 
their reſpe&ve ſtates, have to that 
effect determined to give a new ſanc- 
tion to thoſe principles of their neutra- 
lity, which are in their nature indiſ. 
ſoluble, and require that it may be 
reſpected by all the powers intereſted 
in their preſervation.—With this view 
their majeſties have, by their decla- 
ration of the 15th of Auguſt, to the 
northern courts, who are equally con- 
cerned in the maintenance of thoſe 


— 


| general regulations anciently recog- 


nized, giving them to underſtand how 
ſincerely it is the object of their hearts 
to reſtore, in its full independence, the 
right of all nations to convoy their 
ſhips and merchandize freely, and 


without being ſubject to the controul 


of the powers at war. His Swediſh 
majeſty imparted his wiſhes and his 


0 


ſentiments to his great allies, and a 
happy conformity of their mutual in- 
tereſts has induced them to adopt the 
reſolution of re-eſtabliſhing that ſyſtem 
of an armed neutrality which was 
attended with ſuch advantages during 
the American war, and to renew its 
beneficial principles in a convention 
adapted to the preſent circumſtances. 
Art. I. His majeſty the king of 


Sweden, and his majeſty the emperor 


of all the Ruffias declare, that they 
will ſtrictly enforce the prohibition 
they have iſſued againſt any contraband 
trade being carried on by their ſub- 
jects with any power already engaged 


in war, or that may hereafter be en- 


aged in it. 


ihe 


vent any doubt or 
miſunderſtanding 


* Art. II. To pre 
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miſunderſtanding relative to what ſhall 
be confidered as contraband, his Swe- 
diſh majeſty, and his majelty the em- 

ror off all the Ruſſias, declare, that 
they will only conſider the following 
articles as contraband, viz. cannons, 
mortars, muſkets, piſtols, bombs, gre- 
nadoes, balls, flints, matches, gun- 
powder, ſalt-petre, brimſtone, curi- 
aſſes, pikes, ſwords, ſword-belts, car- 
tridge-boxes, ſaddles and bridles, ex- 
cepting ſuch quantities of certain of 
the above articles as may be neceſſary 
for the defence of the ſhip and the 
crew. All others which are not men- 
tioned ſhall not be eſteemed as warlike 
ſtores or ammunition, and ſhall there- 
fore paſs free and without difficulty. 
It is alſo agreed, that the preſent arti- 
cle ſhall not prejudice any particular 
ſtipulations of former treaties with the 
belligerent powers, according ta which 
articles of a ſimilar kind may be re- 
ſerved, prohibited, or allowed. 


Art. III. As every thing which 
can be contraband and excluded from 
the commerce of neutral nations, it is 
the intention of his Swediſh majeſty 
and his Imperial majeſty of all the 
Ruſſias, that all other trade ſhall. be 
and remain free ; and in order to give 
a ſufficient protection to the general 
principles of the law of nations, of 
Which. the freedom of trade and navi- 
gation, and the rights of neutral na- 
tions, are an immediate conſequence, 
they have reſolved that the ſame ſhall 
no longer be ſubject to an arbitrary 
and uncertain interpretation, given 
under the influence of partial and 
temporary , intereſts—They therefore 
have agreed— 


*1, That every ſhip may navigate 


ireely from one port to another, and | 
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along the coaſts of the belligerent 
powers. 

2. That the effects which belong 
to the ſubjects of the belligerent pow- 
ers, with the exception of thoſe deemed 
contraband, are free. 

3. That, as it is neceſſary to define 
what conſtitutes a blockaded port, 
that port ſhall only receive this appel- 
lation which is attacked by a ſufficient 
number of the enemy's ſhips, and ſuf- 
ficiently nearto render it evidently dan- 
gerous to attempt to enter it; and every 
ſhip which ſhall enter ſuch a port ſhall 
be conſidered as acting againſt the pre- 
ſent convention; as alſo when, having 
received proper notice from the cam- 
mandant of the blockade, it ſhall en- 
deavour to enter it by force or craft, 

4. That neutral ſhips ſhall-only be 
detained for a ſufficient cauſe, and on 
evident grounds; that their ſentence 
ſhall follow without delay: that the 
proceedings ſhall be uniform, prompt, 
and according to laws; aud that as 
eften as indemnifications are decreed 
for damages ſuſtained, when no offence- 
has been committed, a full ſatigfaction 
ſhall be made for the inſult offered to 
the flags of their majeſties. 

* 5, That the declaration of the offi-- 
cer who commands the ſhip or ſhips of 
war of the Royal or Imperial navy 
which may eſcort one or more mer- 
chantmen-—that his convoy has no con- 
traband goods on board - ſhall be ſuffi- 
cient to prevent any ſearch from being 
made on board his ſhip, or any of the 
ſhips of his convoy. 

« To ſecure ſtill more the reſpect 
due to thefe principles, which ariſe 


from the unalterable rights of neutral 


nations, and to give a proof of. their- 


ſincerity and love of juſtice, the high 


contracting parties ſolemnly engage 
é to 
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to renew the ſtricteſt prohibition to 
their commanders and captains, as well 
of merchants ſhips as ſhips of war, 
from taking on board, openly or ſe- 
cretly, any articles admitted to be 
contraband by the preſent convention, 
under the heavieſt penalties, and to 
publiſh ſuch notifications, that none 
may plead ignorance. | 

Art. IV. In order to ſupport and 
defend the common trade of their ſub- 
jects on the baſis of the principles 
eſtabliſhed by this convention, his 
Swediſh majeſty, and his Imperial ma- 
jeſty of all the Ruſſias, have judged it 
expedient that each ſhall fit out a cer- 
tain number of ſhips of war and fri- 
gates: and, the ſquadrons of each 
power ſhall take ſuch ſtations and be 
employed in ſuch manner for convoys, 
as their trade and navigation require, 
and as ſhall be ſuitable to the nature 
and circumſtances of the trade of each 
nation. | 


«Art. N. To prevent any decep- 


tion which may be practiſed by the 
flag of a nation being falſely aſſumed, 
it ſhall be eſtabliſhed as an invariable 
rule, that every veſſel to be conſidered 
as appertaining to the country whoſe 
flag it bears, ſhall have the captain 
and at leaſt one half of the crew na- 
tives of that country, and provided 
with paſſes of a proper form. Every 
veſſel which ſhall not conform to this 
regulation, and offend againſt the ſti- 
pulations of this convention, ſhall for- 
feit all right to the protection of the 
contracting powers, and the govern- 
ment to which it ſhall belong ſhall 
alone bear all the loſs, damage, and 
injurious conſequences which may 
eniue. | 

Art. VI. Should it happen that the 
merchants of one of the contracting 


powers be in a ſituation, at ſea, where 
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there are no ſhips of war belonging 
to their own nation, and where the 
therefore cannot have the benefit of 4 
convoy of their own, then ſhall the 
commanders of the ſhips of any of 
the other powers, if within the reach 
of their application, grant them ſuch 
protection and aſſiſtance as may be 
neceſſary; it being always underſtood 
that the merchants aſking this protec- 
tion are to be engaged in no ſort of 
traffic not conſiſtent with the principles 
which form the baſis of this treaty of 
armed neutrality. 

« Art, VII. This convention ſhall 


have no retroaCtive effect, and takes, 


therefore, no account of differences 
ſubſiſting before it was concluded. Its 
object is ſolely to explode an imperious, 
oppreſſive ſyſtem, at war with the 
rights and privileges of all the neutral 
powers in Europe. 

« Art. VIII. If it ſo happen, that 
in ſpite of all the care that can be taken 
by the two powers, and notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtricteſt neutrality maintained 
on their part, merchants, ſubjects of 


| his majeſty the king of Sweden, or of 


his imperial majeſty the emperor of all 
the Ruſſias, ſhall be inſulted, plunder- 
ed, or otherwiſe injured by the priva- 
teers or other armed ſhips of the pow- 
ers at war, then ſhall, the miniſter of 
the nation to which the injured party 
belongs, make his complaint to the 
government by whoſe privateers or 
other ſhips the injury has been done, 
and demand redrefl for the injuries of 
the merchants, as well as reparation 
for the inſult offered to his ſovereign s 
flag. The miniſter of the other con- 
tracting party ſhall join in the remon- 
ſtrance, and ſhall, by all reaſonable 
means, co-operate with him to procure 
fit ſatisfaction. If redreſs be denied, 


evaded, or deferred, then ſhall their 
majeſties 
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majeſties order repriſals on the power 
by which-they are thus injuriouſly treat- 
ed; and they ſhall agree bet ween them- 
ſelves in regard to the moſt ſuitable 
manner of rendering thoſe repriſals ef- 
fectual to the end propoſed, | 

„Art- IX. Should either of theſe 
contracting powers be, in conſequence 
of the preſent convention, in any way 
diſturbed, moleſted, or attacked, then 
ſhall the two powers make common 
cauſe, and faithfully and ſteadily” act 
in common by every feaſible. means, 
till they obtain full ſatisfaction for the 
affronts offered to their flags, and for 
the injuries which may be otherwiſe 
done to them and their ſubjects. 

Art. X. The preſent acts ſhall be 
conſidered as fixed principles and rules 
to be obſerved and maintained in all fu- 
ture naval wars, by which the tran- 
quillity of Europe ſhall unfortunately 
happen to be diſturbed. Theſe ſtipu- 
lations ſhall be in all time coming, ob- 
ſerved; and ſhall be received at all 
times, legitimately defining the juſt 
naval rights of neutral nations. 
Art. XI. As the primary object 
and end of this convention are to give 
full ſecurity to trade and navigation, 
their majeſties the king of Sweden, 
and the emperor of all the Ruthas, 
therefore conſent, that any other neu- 
tral powers may accede to it, who 
ſhall be willing to adopt its principles, 
and ſubject themſelves to its obliga- 
tions. 

* Art. XII. That the powers now at 
war may not, through ignorance of the 
engagements now entered into be- 
tween their ſaid majeſties, do any thing 
in undeſigned violation of the :princi- 
ples here laid down, it is farther agreed 
between the contracting powers, that 
this convention ſhall be communicated 


to thoſe powers, in teſtimony that it 


33 


| 


— 
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has no other intention, ſave only to 
protect trade, and give freedom and 
ſecurity to navigation. 

* Art. XIII. The preſent conven- 
tion ſhall be ratified by both the con- 
tracting parties, and the ratification 
ſhall be, in proper form, exchanged 


within ſix weeks, or as much ſooner as 


poſſible, from the day of the ſigning 
of this convention. 

Done at St. Peterſburgh, Dec. 
4th and 16th, 1800.” n : 
In conſequence of the above con- 
vention, the following note was tranſ- 
mitted by Mr. Drummond to the Daniſh 
miniſter for foreign affairs, dated 27th 
Dec. 1800, | ideen 
The court of London, informed 
that Denmark is carrying on with ac- 
tivity negociations very hoſtile to the 
intereſts of the Britiſn empire, thinks 
that it cannot better fulfil the duties 
which ſuch a circumſtance prefcribes, 
than by addreſſing itſelf directly to 
the miniſter of his Daniſh majeſty, to 
demand from him a frank and ſatisfac- 
tory explanation. en ft 0401 

In all the courts of Europe they 
ſpeak openly of a confederacy between 
Denmark and ſome other powers, to 
oppoſe by force the exerciſe of thoſe 


principles of maritime law on which 


the naval power of the Britiſh empire 
in a great meaſure reſts, and which in 
all wars have been followed by the 
maritime ſtates, and acknowledged by 
their tribunals. | | 

His Britannic majeſty, relying with 
confidence upon the loyalty of his 
Daniſh majeſty, and upon the faith of 
the engagements recently contracted 
between the two courts,” has not de- 
manded from him any explanation on 
this head. It was his wiſh to wait for 
the moment when the court of Den- 
mark ſhould think it its duty to con- 

4Y tr adict 


tradift thoſe reports, fo injurious to its 


good taith, and ſo little compatible | 


with the maintenance of the good un- 
derſtanding which had been re-eſta- 
bliſhed between the two countries. 

At preſent the conduct and the pub- 
lic declaration of ane of the powers, 


Which it is pretended have entered 


into this confederacy, do not permit 
his majeſty to preſerve any er to- 
wards the reſt the ſame filence which 
he has hitherto obſerved. | 
The underſigned therefore finds him- 
ſelf bound to demand from his excel- 
lency count de Bernſtorff, a plain, 
* open, and ſatisfactory anſwer on the 
nature, object, and extent of the ob- 
ligations which his Danifh majeſty may 
have contratted, or the negociations 
which be is carrying on with reſpect 
to a matter which ſo nearly concerns 
the dignity of his Britannic majeſty, 
and the intereſts of bis people. 
His Britannic majeſty, always ready 
to return all the marks of friendſhip 
. which he may receive on the part of 
his Daniſh majeſty, hopes to find, in 
the anſwer of the court of Copenhagen 
to this requeſt, only a new occaſion of 
e Fra dipolitions. 
In traakmitting this note to M. the 
ſecretary of ſtate, the underſigned 
avails himſelf, with pleaſure, of this 
opportunity, to affure him of the high 
conſideration with which he has the 
honour to be, 5 
His very humble 
and very obedient ſervant, 
W. DRUNM MOND. 


NOTE IN ANSWER. 


The underſigned ſecretary of ſtate 


for foreign affairs having given an ac- 
count to the king his maſter, of the 
contents of the note which Mr. Drum- 
mond has done him the honour to 
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tranſmĩt to bim on the 27th inſtant, is 
authorized to return the anſwer which 
follows: 

The court of London muſt have re- 
ceived very incorrect information, to 
have been able for a moment to pre- 
ſume that Denmark had conceived 
projects hoſtile againſt it, or incompa- 
tible with the intenarice of the 
good underſtanding which ſubſiſts be- 
tween the two crowns; and the king 
is very much obliged to his Britannic 
majeſty, for having furniſhed him with 
the opportunity of contradicting, in 
the moſt poſitive manner, reports as il] 
founded, as contrary to his moſt de- 
cided fentiments. 

The negociation which is carrying 
on at St. Petersburgh between Ruſha, 
Pruſſia, Sweden, and Denmark, has 
no other object than the renewal of 
the engagements; which in the years 
1780 and 1781, were contracted by 
the ſame powers for the ſafety of their 
navigation, and of which a commu- 
nication was at that time made to all 
the courts of Europe. 

His majeſty, the emperor of Ruſſia, 
having propoſed to the powers of the 
north to re-eſtabliſh theſe engagements 
in their original form, Denmark has ſo 
much the leſs heſitated to conſent to 
it, as, far from having ever abandoned 
the principles profeſſed in 1780, ſhe 
bas thought it her duty to maintain 
them, and claim them upon all occa- 
ſions, and not allow herſelf to admit 
in reſpect of them any other modifica- 
tions than thoſe which reſult from her 
treaties with the belligerent powers. 
Very far from wiſhing to interrupt 
thoſe powers in the exerciſe of rights 
which the war gives them, Denmark 
introduces into the negociation with 
her allies, none but views abſolutely 


defenſive, pacific, and incapable of 
giving 


giving offence or provocation to any 
one. The engagements ſhe will make 


of the obligations which her treaties 
impoſe upon her; and if ſhe wiſhes to 
ſhelter her innocent navigation from 
the manifeſt abuſes and violence, 
which the maritime war produces but 
too eaſily, ſhe thinks ſhe pays reſpect 
to the belligerent powers by ſuppoſ- 
ing, that, far from oy to autho- 
rize or tolerate thoſe abuſes, they 
would on their fide, adopt meaſures 
beſt calculated to prevent or repreſs 
them. 

Denmark has not made a myſtery to 
any one of the object of her negoci- 
ation, upon the nature of which ſome 
ſuſpicion has been infuſed into the 
court of London; but ſhe has not 
thought that ſhe departed from the 
uſual forms, in wiſhing to wait the 
definitive reſult of it, in order to com- 
municate an official account of it to 
the powers at war. 
The underfigned, not knowing that 
any of the powers engaged in this 
negociation has made a declaration, 
or adopted meaſures relative to its 
object, at which Great-Britain might 
take offence or umbrage, cannot with- 
out ulterior explanation reply to this 
point of Mr. Drummond's note. 
Much leſs does he conceive in what 
teſpect the engagement taken by the 
previous convention of the 29th of 
Auguſt laſt, can be conſidered as con- 
trary to thoſe which Denmark is about 
to enter into with the neutral and 
united powers of the north; and in 
all caſes in which he ſhall find himſelf 
called upon to combat or remove the 


with reſpect to the good faith of the 
king, he ſhall conſider his taſk to be 


doubts that ſhall have been conceived * 


will be founded upon the ſtricteſt ful- 
flment of the duties of neutrality, and 
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cement, 
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very eaſy, as long as this good faith 
ſhall be introduced into the reproaches 
or ſuſpicions advanced againſt his ma- 
jeſty. He flatters himſelf that the 
Engliſh government, after having re- 
ceived the required explanations, will 
have the frankneſs to allow that the 
proviſional and momentary abandon- 
ment, not of a principle, the queſtion 
with reſpect to which remained unde- 
cided, but of a meaſure, whoſe right 
has never been, nor ever can be con- 
teſted, cannot be found at all in oppo- 
ſition to the general and permanent 
principles, relative to which the pow- 
ers of the north are upon the point of 
eſtabliſhing a co-operation, which, ſo 
far from being calculated to compro- 
miſe their neutrality, is deſtined only 
to ſtrengthen it. Ris: 

The underſigned would fain believe 
that theſe explanations will appear 
fatisfattory to the court of London; 
and that the latter will do juſtice to 
the intentions and ſentiments of the 
king, and particularly to his majeſty's 
mvariable defire to maintain and 
by all the means in his 
power, the friendſhip and good under- 
ſtanding which ſubſiſt between Den- 
mark and Great-Britain. 

He has the honour to offer to Mr. 
Drummond the aſſurance of his moſt 
diſtinguiſhed conſideration. 

(Signed) BRRNSsTORFF. 
Copenhagen, Dec. 31, 1800. 

His Britannic majeſty having re- 
ceived count Bernſtorff's note in an- 
fwer to Mr. Drummond's of the 27th 
of December 1800, ifſued his royal 
proclamation on the 14th of January 
following, in which an embargo was 
laid on all Ruſſian, Daniſh and Swe- 
diſh ſhips and veſſels whatſoever which 
was and ſhould hereafter come into 
any of the ports, harbours, or roads, 

4Y2 within 
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within the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, together with all 
perſons and effects on board the ſaid 
ſhips and veſſels, but that the utmoſt 
care be taken for the preſervation of 
all and every part of the cargoes on 
board any of the ſaid ſhips and veſſels, 
ſo that no damage or embezzlement 
whatever be ſuſtained. 


Note from the Engliſh ambaſſador 
at Berlin, lord Carysfort, to the 
Pruſſian ſtate and cabinet miniſter, 
count Von Haugwitz. 


As the underſigned ambaſſador 
extraordinary and miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary has been directed by his court to 
communicate to the Pruſſian miniſtry 
his majeſty's note, which, by command 
of his majeſty, the king of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, was preſented to the 
miniſters of Denmark and Sweden, he 
cannot diſcharge this commiſſion with- 
out likewiſe expreſſing his ſincere ſatis- 
faction in being authoriſed to declare 
how thoroughly his majeſty is convinc- 
ed that Pruſſia can never have ſanction- 
ed the meaſures which have given riſe 
to the above recited note. Thoſe mea- 
ſures openly diſcloſe an intention to 
preſcribe rules to the Britiſh empire on 
a ſubject of the greateſt importance; to 
force thoſe rules upon Great Britain, 
and for that end, before any of the 
powers who have concurred in it have 
given the ſmalleſt intimation to his ma- 
jeſty, to enter into a league, the object 


of which is to renew pretenſions which 


Great Britain at every time has con- 
fidered hoſtile to its rights and intereſts, 
and ſo declared whenever an opportu- 
nity preſented - pretenſions which the 
Ruſhan court has abandoned, not only 
in fact, but which, by a treaty actually 
in force, Ruſſia is bound to oppoſe, and 
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the execution of which treaty his ma 
zeſty is entitled to inſiſt upon. 

* When a ſhip of war belonging to 
his Daniſh majeſty reſiſted by force the 
execution of a right, which the king 
of Great Britan and Ireland, by virtue 
of the cleareſt and moſt expreſs ſtipula- 
tions of his Treaties with the court of 
Denmark, had demanded, his majeſty, 
on that occaſion, confined himſelf to 
the adoption of ſuch meaſures as the 
protection of the trade of his ſubjects 
required to be given againſt that mea- 
ſure of hoſtility, which this conduct on 
the part of an officer bearing his majeſ- 
ty's commiſſion, ſeemed to ſhow. An 
amicable arrangement put an end to 
this diſpute, and the king flattered 
himſelf, not only that all miſunderſtand- 
ing on that ſubject was removed, but 


| amity between the two courts was 


ſtrengthened anew and confirmed. In 
this — of affairs his Majeſty muſt 
have learnt, with no leſs aſtoniſhment 
than concern, that the court of Co- 
penhagen was employed in negocia- 
tions to renew the hoſtile confederacy 
againſt Great Britain which took place 
in 1780, and that alſo great prepara- 
tions were going on in the ports of 
Denmark. Under theſe circumſtances 
the king muſt have been compelled to 
call for explanations from the court of 
Denmark. At this moment he receiu- 
ed information that a confederacy was 
ſigned at Peterſburgh, and the anſwer 
of the Daniſh miniſter left no doubt 
reſpecting the nature and object of 
this convention, as he declared, in the 
moſt expreſs manner, that theſe 
negociations had in view the renewal 
of thoſe relations which had been 
entered into between the ſame powers 
in the years 1780 and 1781,“ adding, 
e that his majeſty the emperor of ** 

| N a 


the rene wal of their connection in its 
original form.“ je engagements 
alluded to had for their object princi- 
ples of maritime law, which never had 
been recognized by the tribunals of 
Europe, and the contracting parties 
mutually engaged to maintain them by 
force, and to compel by force other 
nations to adopt them. They are til] 
more repugnant to the expreſs ſtipu- 
lations of the Treaties which ſubſiſt be- 
tween the courts of Stockholm and 
Denmark, and the Britiſh empire, 

* The convention which theſe en- 
gagements were to renew was nego- 
ciated at a time when the court of 
Peterſburgh had adopted hoſtile mea- 
ſures againſt the perſons and property 
of his majeſty's ſubjects, and when 
nothing but the extraordinary mode- 
ration of the King could have autho- 
riſed other powers not to conſider him 
as at open. war with that court. In 
ſuch a ſtate of things nothing certainly 
could be more inconſiſtent with the 
idea of neutrality, and nothing more 
diſtinctly indicate a hoſtile diſpoſition, 
than thoſe engagements were not poſt- 
panes till it was aſcertained whether 

uſſia was not to be conſidered as a 
belligerent power. Such forbearance 
was the more to be expected, and par- 
ticularly from the court of Copenhagen, 
as by an expreſs article of the league 
of 1780, the Daniſh ports and havens 
in Norway were placed at the diſpoſal 
of Ruſſia for the purpoſe of facilitating 
the proſecution of hoſtilities out of the 
Baltic. When therefore the king was 
informed by one of the contracting 
parties, that the object of the negocia- 
tions which had been begun at Peters- 
burgh, without giving the leaſt intima- 
tion, and which at laſt, according to 
the information received by the king, 


fa had propoſed to the northern powers 


—  — 
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had terminated in the concluſion of a 
convention, was no other than to renew 
the former confederacy to preſs upon 
his majeſty a new code of law, to 
which he had already refuſed his aſſent; 
and when moreover he had the moſt 
certain intelligence, and could no 
longer doubt that the powers of the 
Baltic, engaged in this tranſaction, 
were purſuing warlike preparations 
with the utmoſt activity; when one of 
thoſe powers had placed itſelf in a ſtate 
of actual hoſtilities with his majeſty, no 
other alternative remained but either to 
ſubmit, or to adopt meaſures which 
were calculated to put an effeCtual ſtop 
to the hoſtile operation of a league 
which, by the declaration of the Daniſh 
court itſelf, was openly directed againſt 
his majeſty. Meanwhile his majeſty 
has not omitted on this occalion to 
diſplay his wonted juſtice and good-will. 
Although he felt it neceſſary, for the 
maintenance of his rights, to ſecure 
ſome pledge againſt the hoſtile attacks 
which were meditated againſt his 
rights, yet he has taken the utmoſt 
care to guard againſt loſs and injury to 
individuals. Firmly convinced that 
his conduct towards neutral ſtates has 
been conformable to the recogniſed 
principles of laws, whoſe baſis and 
ſanCtion is to be found not in paſſing 
intereſts and momentary convenience, 
but in the general principle of juſtice ;. 
of laws which have been received and 
obſerved by the admiralty courts of all 
the maritime powers of Europe; his 
majeſty does not yet forego the hope 
that the courts of Stockholm and Co- 
penhagen will not take upon them the 
reſponſibility that will fall upon the 
authors of the war; that particularly 
they will not expoſe themſelves to that 
reſponſibility for the introduction of 


innovations, the notorious injuſtice of 
which 


which has induced thoſe powers by 
which they were firſt broached to op- 
poſe, when they found themſelves at 
War; innovations beſides, which are 
expreſſly repugnant to thoſe treaties 
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which have been concluded with his 


majeſty. The ſtep on which his ma- 
jeſty has reſolved muſt have long been 
foreſeen. The Britiſh government has 
never concealed that it conſidered the 
league of 1780 as hoſtile, and had 
never ceaſed that attention with which 
it watches over the rights of the nation. 

It immediately reliſted the attempt 


to renew the principles which, at the 


above-mentioned period, had been 
agitated, and the underſigned declared 
to count Haugwitz, at the firſt confer- 


ence he had with him on his arriyal at | 


Berlin, “that his majeſty would never 
ſubmit to pretenſivns which were irre- 
concileable to the true 

ublic law, and which ſtrike at the 
foundations of the greatneſs and mari- 
time power of his kingdoms.” Still 
later, in the Beginniag of November, 
the underſigned had the honour to re- 
preſent to his excellency, as the miniſ- 
ter of a power connected with his ma- 
jeſty by the moſt intimate friendſhip, 
what diſagreeable conſequences muſt 
follow from the attempt of the Northern 
Powers to preſs forward thoſe preten- 
ſions. He has never ceaſed to renew this 
declaration when, by the command of 
his majeſty, he has been the interpre- 


ter of that ſatisfaction given to the ng | 


by the repeated affurances of the friend- 


ſhip of his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, 


and of thoſe conſtant ſentiments of per- 
fe& juſtice of which his majeſty has 


never for a moment entertained a 

count Haug- 
y recollect the 
time when the underfgned, ultimately 


doubt. His excellenc 
witz will likewiſe e 


convinced of the friendly intentions of 


rinciples of 


| 
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+ the Pruſſian government, communicat. 
ed to him, by the command of his Bri. 
tannic majeſty, the king's reſolution to 
allow of no meaſures which had for 
their object to introduce innovations in 
the maritime law now in force, but, on 
the contrary, to defend that ſyſtem in 
every event, and to maintain its entire 
execution, as it had ſubſiſted in all the 
courts of Europe prior to the year 1780. 

If the court of Denmark had an- 
nounced in the moſt unequivocal man- 
ner, the real objects and contents of 
the engagements into which it had 
entered, the declaration of that court, 
that Pruſſia was one of the powers con- 
cerned in the negociation, would have 
been ſufficient to ſatisfy the king, and 
to prove to him that it could have no 
hoſtile views againſt his government; 
and even ſtill his majeſty is convinced 
that he may implicitly rely on the friend- 
ſhip of his Pruſſian majeſty. It is true 
that, in relation to Great Britan and 
Ireland, there can be no fimilarity be- 
tween the Northern Powers and Pruſ- 
fia. Thoſe powers are connected with 
his majeſty by the ſtipulations of mu- 
tual treaties, which are leſs favourable 
to their intereſts, and which more or 
leſs modify and ſoften the rigour of 
the general law ; whereas between his 
majeſty the king of Great Britain and 
Pruſſia no treaty of commerce exiſts, 
and all intercourſe between them is 
regulated by the general principles of 
the law of nations, and eftabliſhed 
uſages.—If, however, his majefty were 
to conſider his own ſentiments, and the 
inceffant wiſh he has ſhewn to preſerve 
the friendſhip of a monarch with whom 
he is connected by ſo many ties, he 
could not at all anticipate the poſſibi. 
lity of a difference which might not 
eafily and ſpeedily be terminated by an 


amicable diſcuſfion. The repeated aſ- 


ſurances 


— 


ſurances of ſuch ſentiments on the part 
of his Pruſſian majeſty, which the un- 
derfigned bas been empowered to tranſ- 
mit to his court, confirm this agreeable 
anticipation, and the known principles 
which have conſtantly directed his ma- 
jeſty the king of Pruſſia, do not tend 
to countenance the ſuppoſition that the 
latter has entered into the confederacy, 
or can enter into the confederacy, to 
ſupport by force principles in common 
with other powers, whoſe hoſtile views 
againſt his Britannic majeſty have been 
openly proved. Whatever ſentiments 
the Pruſhan government may entertain 
in regard to the new principles them- 
ſelves, yet it is too juſt, and knows too 
well what ſovereigns owe to their peo- 
ple, and to one another, as to favour 
fora moment the deſign to employ 
force in order to induce his Britannic 
majeſty to acknowledge a code which 
the latter deems inconſiſtent with the 
honour and ſecurity of his crown. 

(Signed) * CARYSFORT,” 
“ Berlin, Jan. 27, 1801." 

[The above was followed by another 
note from lord Carysfort, dated the Iſt 
of February, which merely intimates 
to the court of Berlin the indecorous 
and hoſtile conduct of Ruſſia towards 
Great Britain, ] 


ANSWER, 


The underſigned, ſtate and cabinet 
miniſter, has laid before his. Pruſſian 
majeſty the two notes which lord 
Carysfort, enyoy extraordinary, and 
miniſter plenipotentiary from his ma- 
jeſty the king of Great-Britain and 


Ireland, has done him the honour to 
tranſmit to him on the 27th of Janu- 
ay, and 1ſt of February laſt. 

The underſigned having it in commiſ- 
lion to return an explicit and circum- | 
ſtantial anſwer, is under the neceſſity 
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of informing lord Carysfort, that his 
majeſty cannot ſee without the utmoſt 
grief and- concern, the violent and 
baſty meaſures to which the court of 
London has proceeded againſt the 
northern ara 8 powers. Error alone. 
can have given occaſion to theſe mea- 
ſures, as the affertions in the note of 
the 27th ſufficiently ſhew. In that it 
is ſaid, that the Qaritime alliance © has. 
for its obje&, to annul the treaties. 
formerly concluded with England, and 
to preſcribe laws to her, with reſpe& 
to the principles of them, that the 
neutrality is only a pretext to impoſe 
theſe laws on her by force, and to 
eſtabliſh a hoſtile alliance againſt her.” 

Nothing, however, is farther from 
the above-mentioned negociation, than 
the principles here ſuppoſed. It is. 
founded in juſtice and moderation, 
and the communication of a copy of 
the convention to ſuch of the belliger- 
ent powers as had the juſtice and 
patience to wait for the ſame, will 


prove this beyond the poſſibility of a. 


denial, 


When in the beginning of January 
the miniſter of his Britannic majeſty 
officially propoſed to the underſigned 
the queſtion, © whether the northern 
courts had actually concluded the con- 
federation which had been reported; 


and whether Pruflia had acceded to. 


it ?—the king conceived: that the re- 
ſpect which. ſovereigns owe to each 
other, and the liberty poſſeſſed by 
every independent ſtate to conſult its. 
own. intereſts,. without: rendering an. 
account. to any other power, autho- 
rized him to withhold any communi- 
cations. relative to. himſelf. and his. 
allies; and contented himſelf. with an- 
ſwering, that as he had ſeen, without: 
interfering, the connections which: 


i England had. entered into. without: 


conſulting 
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conſulting him, he conſidered himſelf 
ſtill wider. 


entitled to the ſame confidence; and 
that if the king of Great- Britain 
thought it his duty to ſupport the 
Tights and intereſts of his kingdom, 
his Pruſſian majeſty conſidered it as 
not leſs his duty to employ every means 
in the defence of the rights and inter- 
eſts of his ſubjeQs. | | 
This anſwer might have ſufficed a 
few weeks ſince, but in the ſituation 
in which affairs now are, the king 
thinks himſelf called upon to make an 
explicit declaration to the court of 
London, relative to the ſpirit of the 
treaty, which has probably been at- 
tacked becauſe it was not known, 
and which is. far from having the 


offenſive views of which the contract- 
ing powers have been arbitrarily accu- | 


ſed. They have expreſsly agreed, that 
their meaſures ſhall be neither hoſtile 
nor tend ta the detriment of any 
country, but only have for their object 
the ſecurity of the trade and naviga- 
tion of their ſubje&s. They have 


been attentive to adapt their new 


connexions to preſent circumſtances. 
The ſtrict ＋ K of his majeſty the 
emperor, of Ruſha has, even in the 
detail, propoſed modifications, which 
alone might be ſufficient to indicate 
the ſpirit of the whole. —It has ſince 
been determined, that the treaty ſhall 
not be prejudicial to thoſe which had 
before been concluded with any of the 
belligerent powers. It was alſo reſoly- 
ed, that this determination ſhould be 
candidly communicated to thoſe pow- 
ers, to prove the purity of the motives 
and views of the contracting parties. 
But England would not allow time for 
this. ad ſhe waited this confidential 
communication, ſhe might have avoid- 


ed theſe intemperate meaſures which view.” 


* 
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employed in armaments 


threaten to ſpread the flames of 


Wat 


Beſides, it only depended on Eng. 
land, previouſly, to draw ſatisfactory 
information from the correſpondence 
with Denmark, if, inſtead of taking 
hold of two inſolated paſſages, which 
lord Carysfort, in his firſt note, ex- 
tracted from count Bernstorff's note of 
the 31ſt of December, the court of 
London had liſtened to the ſolemn de- 
claration which it contained: „ That 
it could never have been ſuppoſed for 
a moment that Denmark had formed 
hoſtile projects againſt England, or 
plans that could not ſubſiſt together 
with the maintenance of harmony be- 
tween the two crowns, and that the 
court of Copenhagen congratulated it- 
ſelf on finding an opportunity for con- 
tradicting, in the moſt poſitive manner, 
ſuch unfounded reports.” This plain 
and preciſe declaration agrees with the 
language which the underſigned had 
uſed more than once to lord Carysfort, 
when ſpeaking on that ſubject, and it 
can ſcarcely be conceived how the 
Engliſh court, after that declaration 
had been received, could conclude 
from the note of the miniſter of Den- 
mark, That the er of the 
contracting powers had for their object 
the introduction of principles of naval 
rights, which had never been acknow- 
ledged by the tribunals of Europe, and 
which were of a hoſtile tendency againſt 
England.” The concluſion is totally 
falſe, and is not authoriſed even more 
by the contents of the anſwer of the 
Daniſh court, than the other unmerited 
reproach made to it, of having te- 
newed an alliance of a hoſtile rendency 
againſt England, and of being active 
with that 


Never were meaſures more 
evidently 


ME RIGS ⁵ Data HE a. ACS. 


tions and proteſts, but experience has 


ſo many repeated acts of oppreſſion, 
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evidently defenſive, than the meaſures | 
of the court of Copenhagen, and their 
ſpirit will be miſconceived ſtill leſs, 
when it is conſidered what menacing 
demonſtration that court had experi- 
enced from the Britiſh government, 
on occaſion of the affair with the Freya 
frigate, before the above meaſures were 
reſorted to. England's arbitrary con- 
duct on this occaſion is naturally ex- 
plained by the pretenſions which it 
had made for ſome time paſt, and 
which it has repeatedly renewed in the 
notes of lord Carysfort, at the expence 
of every commercial and naval power. 
The Britiſh government has, in the 
preſent more than in any former war, 
uſurped the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and 
by arbitrarily framing a naval code, 
which it would be difficult to unite 
with the true principles of the law of 


nations, it exerciſes, over the other 
friendly and neutral powers, an uſurp- 
ed juriſdiction, the legality of which it 
maintains, and which it conſiders as 
an impreſcriptible right, ſanctioned by 
all the tribunals of Europe. The ſove- 
reigns have never conceded to England 


the privilege of calling their ſubjects 
before its tribunals, and of ſubjeCting 
them to its laws, in caſes where the 
abuſe of power has got the better of 
equity, and which, alas! are but too 
frequent. The neutral powers have 
always had the precaution of addreſ- 
ling to it the moſt energetic reclama- 


ever proved their remonſtrances fruit- 
leſs; and it is not ſurpriſing that, aſter 


they have reſolved to find a remedy 
againſt it, and for that purpoſe to eſtab- 
liſh a well- arranged convention, which 
fixes their rights, and which places 
them on a proper level even with the 


| 


powers at war. | 
34 
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The naval alliance, in the manner 
as it has juſt been conſolidated, was 
intended to lead to this ſalutary end, 
and the king heſitates not to declare to 
his Britannic majeſty, that he has again 
found in it his own principles, that he 
is fully convinced of its neceſſity and 
utility, and that he has formally acced- 
ed to the convention, which has been 
concluded on the 16th of December 
laſt year, between the courts of Ruſſia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. His majeſty 
is, therefore, among the number of 
the contracting parties, and has bound 
himſelf, in that quality, not only to 
take a direct ſhare in all the events 
which intereſt the cauſe of the neutral 
powers, but alſo, in virtue of his en- 
gagements, to maintain that connec- 
tion by ſuch powerful meaſures as the 
impulſe of circumſtances may require. 
The note of lord Carysfort mentians a 
ſubject, to which his majeſty believes 
himſelf neither obliged to anſwer, nor 
even to have a right of entertaining an 
opinion with reſpect to ii. There exiſt 
diſcuſſions between the courts of 
Peterſburgh and London, which have 
by no means any thing to do with the 
buſineſs which the latter has interwoven 
with it. But in the ſame meaſure in 
which the conduct of Pruſſia has 
hitherto been directed by the moſt 
blameleſs impartiality, the king's con- 
duct will henceforth be directed by his 
regard for engagements, which are in 
themſelves a proof of it. To ſtipula- 
tions which contain nothing hoſtile, 
and which the ſafety of his ſubjects re- 
required, he owes all the means which 
providence has laid in his power. Un- 
pleaſant as the extremes may be to 
which England has proceeded, yet his 
majeſty doubts not the poſſibility of a 
ſpeedy return to concihating and 
2 diſpoſitions, and he relies 

4 & on 
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on the ſentiments of equity which, on 
former occaſions, he has had the ad- 
vantage of meeting with in his Britan- 
nic majeſty. 757 | 
It. is only by revoking, and by entire- 
ly taking off the embargo, that affairs 
can be brought to their former ſitua- 
tion; and it is for England to judge 
whether it ought to come to that 4 
Jution, in order to offer means to the 
neutral powers for proceeding to thoſe 
communications which they intended 
to make. 
But while thoſe meaſures exiſt, 
which have been reſtored to from hatred 
againſt a common principle, and againſt 
an alliance Which can no longer be 
ſhaken, the hoſtile reſolution, which 
mult be the conſequence, will be the 
neceſſary reſult of the treaty, and the 
underſigned is ordered to declare to 


the miniſter. of his Britannic majeſty, 


that the king, while he expreſſes his 
concern at events of which he has not 
been the cauſe; will ſacredly fulfil the 
engagements preſcribed to him by 
treaties. The underſigned, thus exe- 
cuting'his orders, has the honour of 
aſſuring lord Carysfort of his. high 
eſteem; ', —_ n 
(Signed) ' Havewirz. 


On the 4th of March,. the following 
note was tranſmitted by baron von 


Ehrenſward, the imperial Swediſh 


miniſter, at London, to lord Hawkeſ- 

bury, the Engliſh ſecretary of ſtate; 

The underſigned, miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary of his Swediſh majeſty, has the 
honour to tranſmit. to his excellency 
lord Hawkeſbury, firſt ſecretary of ſtate 
of his Britannic majeſty, a printed copy 
of the naval convention concluded on 
the 16th of December, 1800, between 


his Swediſh majeſty, and his majeſty 


the emperor of all t e Ruſſias, as well 


— — — 
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as a printed copy of the naval regula- 
tions which the king has recently 
ordered to be drawn up. 

The underſigned, who, at the com- 
mand of his court, has the honeur to 
make this communication to the mini. 
ſter of his Britannic majeſty, has it 
likewiſe in commiſſion expreſlly to de- 
clare, that their majeſties, by the ſaid 
naval convention, have reciprocally 
determined and ſettled thoſe rights, 
which, as neutral powers, they be- 
lieve themſelves entitled to; and by 
the naval regulations have aſcertained 
thoſe duties, for the performance and 
obſervance of which, on the part of 
their ſubjects, they, as neutral powers, 
make themſelves anſwerable. The ob- 
jects of their majeſties is to confirm 
and ſtrengthen their rights of neu— 
trality, and to promote the repoſe of 
their reſpective ſtates, by the naval 
convention they have entered into; 
and nothing is farther from their in- 
tention than by ſuch a ſtep to provoke 
hoſtilities. The reſpe& which is due 
to the rights of nations and to treaties 
the conſciouſneſs that their own in- 
tereſts are inſeparably united with the 


intereſts and the love of juſtice and 


peace, are the only motives by which 
their majeſties have been aQuated; 
they have therefore learnt with the 
greateſt aſtoniſhment, that the firſt 
news of the concluſion of this conven- 
tion in England has been the occaſion 
of ſo violent a meaſure, as that of lay- 


ing an embargo on the Swediſh ſhips. 


So far from defiring to introduce any 
innovations with — — to the mari- 
time ſtate of Europe, by the aſſertion 
of. their rights of neutrality, their ma- 
jeſties are ſenſible that it gives no 
power whatever where thoſe rights 
were not acknowledged by former 


treaties, England has. ſeen thoſe 
treaties 


treaties executed; they were officially 


communicated to her, and ſhe did not 
proteſt againſt them. In like manner 
it was with regard to the convention of 
1780 and 1781, and the miniſtry, who 
now proceed with ſo much violence, 
know that the partial renewal of that 
convention between Sweden and Den- 
mark in 1794, and the armament that 
followed, operated, during a period 
of three years, without ever being con- 
fidered as grounds for hoſtilities, yet a 
ſimilar convention is now deemed an 
hoſtile confederacy againſt England. 
A line of conduct ſo contradictory pro- 
ceeds not from the circumſtance of the 
principles and claims of neutral rights 
having been now enforced, but it 
ſeems to have its foundation in that 
maritime ſyſtem which England has 
eſtabliſhed in the courſe of the preſent 
war. It appears alſo, that that govern- 
ment, which Europe, from its pacific 
ſentiments, has ſo often endeavoured 
to convince of the injuſtice of its pre- 
tenſions, has now determined to com- 
mence a war for the ſubjection of the 
ſea, after it has rendered itfelf ſo re- 
nowned in the war undertaken for the 
ireedom of Europe. 

If the Britiſh miniſter will refer to 
the conduct of England againſt Swe- 
den, and the neutral powers in gene- 
ral, during this war, he will find the 
real cauſe why his Swediſh majeſty has 
been induced to believe that the for- 
ma] alliance of ſeveral powers, aCting 
upon the ſame principles, would more 
effectually tend to convince the court 
of London of the validity of thoſe 
principles, than by any one power re- 
newing the reclamations which have 
hitherto been made in vain; at the 
ame time his majeſty never ſuppoſed 
that ſuch an alliance would be con- 
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Britiſh miniſter complains that the 
court of London was not before in- 
ſtructed of the intention of the reſpec- 
tive courts to renew the convention of 
1780; but in the ſame note he ſtates, 
that England had entered into engage- 
ments this war with its allies reſpecting 
neutrals; thus the avowal of the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter 1s 'an anſwer to his own 
charge. 4 | 
If his majeſty was not fully convinc- 
ed of the innocence of his intentions, 
and if he was deſirous of deviating 
from that line of moderation he has 
ever obſerved, he might make an in- 
vidious and cenſurable enumeration of 
the conduct of England; of the un- 
puniſhed offences of the commanders 
of Engliſh ſhips of war, even in Swe- 
diſh harbours ; of the inquilitorial ex- 
aminations to which the captains and 
crews of the ſhips detained, as well in 
the Weſt Indies as in England, have 
been ſubjected; of the detention of 
the convoy in 1798 ; of the deceitful 
chicanery with which the proceeding 
of the courts of Admiralty were ac- 
companied ; of the abſolute denial of 
juſtice in many inſtances ; and laſtly, 
by the inſult offered to the Swediſh 
flag at Barcelona, His Swediſh ma- 
jeſty muſt, doubtleſs, ſtate among the 
offences of which he has cauſe to com- 
pion, that after one of his miniſters 
ad been ſent to the Britiſh court, its 
aggreſſions, inſtead of being admitted 
and remedied, were juſtified. But he 
has ſought no revenge ; his majeſty 
wiſhes only to procure that ſecurity. 
to his flag to which it is entitled. In- 
conſequence of this ſentiment, the un- 
derſigned is empowered to declare, 
that the Britiſh court ſhall acknowledge. 
the rights of Sweden; that it ſhall do 


juſtice with regard to the convoys de- 


ſidered as an act of hoſtility. The 


tained in 1798, as well as reſpecting 
42 2 


the 


ö 
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. the violence offered to the Swediſh flag 


at Barcelona; and above all, that it 
ſhall take off the embargo which has 
been ſo unjuſtly laid on the Swediſh 
ſhips. His.. majeſty will, with the 
greateſt, pleaſure, ſee his ports again 
D the trade of England, and 
the ancient good underſtanding be- 
tween the two courts renewed. His 


majeſty, impreſſed with that dignity 


due to. his empire, has, in conſequence 
of the embargo laid upon. the Swediſh 
ſhips, placed a ſimilar embargo on all 
l veſſels in the harbours: of Swe- 

2 


« 
- 


As the pacific tendency of the pre- 
ſent convention has been proved to a 
demonſtration, his majeſty therefore 
hopes that no conſideration, reſpecting 
any accidental, oceurrence which may 
have taken place between the ally of 


his majeſty the emperor of Ruſſia and 
the court of London, will be intro- || 


dueed. The act of the convention it- 
ſelf proves, that its baſes are the rights 
of neutrality, and that it is in its nature 
ungonnected with every other ſubje& 
| diſpure. arti 10. 2.5 01 
While the underſigned miniſter ple- 
nipotentiary of his Swediſh majeſty re- 


gmmends the contents of this preſent 
nate te the earneſt conſideration of the 
min 


iſfer, of his, Britannie majeſty, he 


has the honour to intreat his excellency 


lord Hawkeſbury will tranſmit him an 
anſwer, which he hopes will ſpeak the 
ſentiments of the king his maſter, 


His majeſty has commanded the 
underſigned to preſent this to his ex- 


cellency. Should the conciliatory views 
with which, it was dictated prove fruit- 
leſs, it is his majeſty's opinion, that 


the preſence of the underſigned at the 
court of London will no longer be of 
- vl | ' 


ante. Any 


* 


* 
4 U 
* 
© 


+ aſſure his excellency lord Hawkeſbury 
of his higheſt eſteem, ö 


| BARON VON EHRENSWARD, 
London, 4th March, 1801. 


ANSWER. | 
The underſigned, his majeſty's firſt 

ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, has 
the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of the note of the 4th inſt. of baron 
Ehrenſward, minifter plenipotentiary 
of his Swediſh majeſty. His majeſty 
has already repeated his determined 
and unalterable reſolution to infiſt upon 
the acknowledgment of the principles 
of thoſe maritime rights which have 
ſtood the teſt of ages, and have been 


— 


confidered the beſt ſecurity for the 
Juſt rights and privileges, as well of 
neutral as of belligerent powers. 
The | explanations which have been 
endeavoured to be made reſpecting the 
preſent convention have not, in the 
ſlighteſt degree, weakened the impreſ- 
ſion which was produced by its firſt 
peruſal, namely, that the intentions 
and motives of the contratting powers 
were hoſtile to the rights of his majeſty; 
and; this impreſſion is fully confirmed 
by obſerving that the northern courts 
have adopted the principles of the con- 
vention of 1780, which was .entered 
into at a period when the circumſtances 
of the war, and the proportional 
| ſtrength of the natives of the bellige- 


rent powers, altered what was before 


a general rule of equity to all nations, 
and rendered it a means of exclulive 
offence on the part. of Great Britain. 

Under theſe circumſtances, the em- 
bargo laid upon the Swediſh ſhips can 
only be conſidered as an act of Jegit!- 
mate and neceſſary prudence, and can- 
not. be otherwiſe denominated, while 


uot Hark 2.44: 1 the court of Stockholm continues a 
be underſigned has the honour to 


party to a convention, the object of 
I | which 
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whole affair ſhall be terminated —The 
troops ſhall 7 into quarters on the 
1 bank o 
le 


which is to ĩimpoſe upon his majeſty a 
new maritime ſyſtem, incompatible 
with the dignity of his throne, and the 
rights and intereſts of his people. 

The underſigned requeſts the baron 
von Ehrenſward to receive the aſſuran- 
ces of his high eſteem, ; 

(Signed) HAWKESBURY. 

Downing-ſtreet, March 6, 1801. 

The king of Pruſſia having made pre- 
parations for taking poſſeſſion of Ham- 
burgh, his highneſs prince Charles of 


Heſſe, in the mean time, had received |, 


orders from his Daniſh majeſty, to 
occupy that city with the troops under 
his- command, then poſted -in the 
neighbourhood, which he accordingly 
did on the 28th of March.—A bout the 
ſame time, the king of Pruſha's troops 
took poſſeſſion * of Hanover. In con- 
ſequence of which he iſſued his decla- 
ration to the royal and eleEtoral council 
of Hanover, and to the officers com- 
manding the army, of which the fol- 
lowing are the moſt prominent parts of 
the content:: = 


« His majeſty the king of Priiffia 


demands, requires, and expects from || 


the electoral college of the privy coun- 
ſellors of Hanover, and from the gene- 
rality, that they do ſubmit wilhort 
delay and without a murmur and that 
all the injunctions relative to the occu- 
2 of the electoral ſtates by the 
ruſſian troops, be ſtrictly obeyed. 
His majeſty requires in a more par- 
ticular manner, that the Hanoverian 
corps hitherto poſted to the army of 
demarkation be diſbanded, with a pro- 
portionable part of the other troops. 
His majeſty moreover requires, that 
the generals and other officers do pro- 
miſe in writing, that they will not 
ſerve againſt his majeſty the king of 
Pruſſia; that, on the contrary, they 


will implicitly obey his orders till the 
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the Seine, and on the 

t of the Aller, behind the Luhe as 
far as the Elbe, where they are to re- 
main ſeparate, in the cities of Hano- 
ver, Githon, Welgen, Lunebourg, 
and other ſmall places. All the other 
towns, with the fortreſs of Hamelin, 
ſhall be poſſeſſed by the Pruſſian troops, 
under the command of lieut. general 
de Kleiſt. 

His majeſty announces moreover, 
that the Pruſſian troops are to be main- 
tained by the ſubjects of the electorate, 
from the end of April, Thus all in- 
tercourſe between the electoral college 
and the king of England ſhall cen, 
arid the conſtituted authorities are 
bound to account to the king of Pruſſia 
for all monies, Ke. 

His majeſty promiſes to the nobility 


and others the full enjoyment of tran- 


quility and ſecurity, at the ſame time 
threatening them with all the rigour of 
his diſpleaſure, ſhould they offend 
againſt the tenor of this act.“ 

On the 28th, admiral Parker, 
ſent a flag of truce to colonel Stricker, 
commandant of the fortreſs of Cronen- 
berg, with a diſpatch, importing, that 
the hoſtile conduct of Denmark, and 
the ſending *＋ he the Engliſh charge 
d'affaires, Mr. Drummond, from Co- 
penhagen, rendered it neceſſary for 


him to demand whether his fleet would 


be permitted to ſail by Cronenberg, 


| declaring, at the ſame time, that he 


ſhould conſider the' firſt cannon ſhot as 
a declaration of war-on the part of 
Denmark. Colonel Stricker replied, 
that as he knew not with what view fo 
large a fleet was ſent to pals the Sound, 


|| he could not permit it to paſs Cronen- 


berg; but that he would, however, 


ſend to Copenhagen for further orders. 


Colonel 


7.16 


Colonel Stricker immediately ſent to 
Copenhagen, and in the night between 
the 28th and 29th, received the moſt 
poſitive orders not to ſuffer the Engliſh 
fleet to paſs. This anſwer he directly 
communicated to admiral Parker, who 
replied, that he conſidered this as a 
declaration of war, and that he ſhould 
1mmediately commence hoſtilities. 

Accordingly, on the 29th in the 
_ afternoon, the Engliſh fleet weighed 
anchor, and the next morning, about 
_ ſeven o'clock, ſailed into the entrance 
of the Sound with a north wind, which 
at firſt. was not very ſtrong. A can- 
nonade immediately commenced from 
the fortreſs of Cronenberg, while a 
battery of eight guns on the Swediſh 
ſide likewiſe began to fire upon the 
Engliſh fleet. ' 

The Engliſh on their part threw 
bombs inte Cronenberg and Elſineur 
as they paſſed, but did little damage, 
as on the fide of the Danes only two 
men were killed and ſome wounded. 
Five of the foremoſt of the Engliſh 
ſhips were much damaged in their 
paſſage, by the heavy fire from the 
fortreſs of Cronenberg; but this did 
not prevent the paſſage of the reſt of 
the fleet, and in two hours, that is, 
between ſeven and nine in the morning 
of the 30th, the whole fleet had got 
through the Sound, and about twelve 
they anchored at the diſtance of about 
a German mile from Copenhagen, 
They ſent out two ſmall veſſels to take 


ſoundings, but. on the outermoſt bat- 


teries firing on them they retired. 
The following are the particulars 
relating to the battle after paſſing the 
Sound, as ſtated by admiral Nelſon in 
the London Gazette, | 
In obedience to your directions to 
report the proceedings of the ſquadron, 
which you did me the honour to place 
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under my command: I beg leave to 


inform you, that having, by the aſſiſt. 
ance of that able officer captain Riou, 
and the unremitting exertions of cap- 
tain Briſbane, and the maſters of the 
Amazon and Cruizer in particular, 
buoyed the channel of the outer deep, 
and the poſition of the middle ground, 
the ſquadron paſſed in ſafety, and 
anchored off Draco the evening of the 
firſt; and that yeſterday morning 1 
made the ſignal for the ſquadron to 
weigh, and to engage the Daniſh line, 
conliſting of ſix ſail of the line, eleven 
floating batteries, mounting from 
twenty-ſix 24-pounders, to eighteen 
18-pounders, and one bomb-ſhip, be- 
ſides ſchooner gun-veſlels. 

Theſe were ſupported by the Crown 
Iſlands, mounting eighty-eight can- 
non, and four ſail of the line moored 
in the harbour's mouth, and ſome bat- 
teries on the iſland of Amak. 

The bomb-ſhip and ſchooner gun- 
veſſels made their eſcape, the other 
ſeventeen ſail are ſunk, burnt, or taken, 
being the whole of the Daniſh line to 
the ward of the Crown IIlands, 
after a battle of four hours. 

From the very intricate navigation, 
the Bellona and Ruſſel unfortunately 

rounded, but although not in the 

tuation aſſigned them, yet ſo placed 
as to be of great ſervice. The Aga- 
memuon could not weather the ſhoal 
of the middle, and was obliged to an- 
chor ; but not the ſmalleſt blame can 
be attached to captain Fancourt ; it 
was an event to which all the ſhips 
were liable. Theſe accidents prevent- 
ed the extenſion of our line by the 
three ſhips before mentioned, who 
would, I am confident, have ſilenced 
the Crown Iſlands, the two outer ſhips 
in the harbour's mouth, and prevented 
the heavy loſs in the Defiance and on | 

| | narc 


gallant and good captain Riou under 
a very heavy fire; the conſequence has 
been the death of captain Riou, and 
many brave officers and men in the 
frigates and floops. t 

The bombs were directed and took 
their ſtations abreaſt of the 'Elephant, 
and threw ſome ſhells into the arſenal, 

Captain Roſe, who volunteered his 
ſervices to direct the gun-brigs, did 
every thing that was poſſible to get 
them forward, but the current was too 
ſtrong for them to be of ſervice during 
the action; but not the leſs merit is 
due to captain Roſe, and, I believe, 
all the officers and crews of the gun- 
brigs, for their exertions. 

The boats of thoſe ſhips of the fleet 
who were not ordered on the attack, 
afforded us every aſſiſtance; and the 
officers and men who were in them 
merit my warmeſt approbation. 

The Deſiree took her ſtation in rak- 
ing the ſouthernmoſt Daniſh ſhip of the 
line, and performed the greateſt ſervice. 

The action began at five minutes paſt 
ten. The van, led by captain George 
Murray of the Edgar, who ſet a noble 
example of intrepidity, which was as 
well followed up by every captain, of- 
cer, and man in the ſquadron. _ 

It is my duty to ſtate to you the high 
and diſtinguiſhed merit and gallantry 
of rear admiral] Graves. 

To captain Foley, who permitted 
me the honour of hoiſting my flag in 
the Elephant, I feel under the greateſt 
obligations ; his advice was neceſſary 
en many and important occaſions dur- 
ing the battle. 

beg leave to expreſs how much I 
feel indebted to every captain, officer, 
and man, for their zeal and diſtinguiſh- 
ed bravery on this occaſion, The 
nonourablè colonel Stewart did me the 
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— 


| 


TIT 


and himſelf, with every officer and 
ſoldier under his orders, ſhared with 
pleaſure the toils and. dangers of the 
day. | 
The loſs in ſuch a battle has natural- 
ly been very heavy. Amongſt many 
other brave officers and men who were 
killed, I have with ſorrow to place the 
name of captain Moſſe, of the Mo- 
narch, who has left a wife and fix 
children to lament his loſs ;. and, among 
the wounded, that of captain fir Tho- 
mas B. Thompſon,. of the Bellona. 
| (Signed) NELSON, 
As ſoon as the fire of the Danes was 
ſilenced, the hero of Aboukir, with. 
that humanity which is ſo congenial to 
true heroiſm, ſent a flag of truce on 
ſhore with a letter to the following, 
purport :— 
The brave Engliſh to their brethren 
the brave Danes. | 
I am now in poſſeſſion of the batte- 
ries; and wiſhing to ſtop. any farther 
effuſion of blood, I conſent to a ſuſpen- 


ſion of hoſtilities. 


| NELSON. 
The prince royal's adjutant-general. 
being ſent on board his lordſhip's fleet 
to learn the conditions of a truce, the 
admiral informed him, that he would 
deem that day one of the happieſt of 
his life on which he ſhould ſee the good 
underſtanding between Great Britain 
and Denmark reſtored ; but that all: 
farther negociations muſt be carried on. 
with fir Hyde Parker, as chief com- 
manding admiral. A flag of truce being 
ſent to ſir Hyde Parker, he delivered 
his terms, adding, that ſince it was 
rather late in the evening, it would be 
time enough to ſend an anſwer in the 
morning. The adjutant aſking *© 
what time?“ Sir Hyde replied, © Any 
time you like. | 
The 
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o'clock'in the morning of the 3 iſt, and 


met again at half paſt five A. M. In 


this latter fitting, the Daniſh miniſters 
had a long conference with the Ruſſian 
and Pruſſian miniſters. The adjutant- 
general Lindholm returned with a pre- 
liminary anſwer to 'fir Hyde Parker, 
who faid, that it would be better to 
continue the negociations verbally; and 
as he was not well himfelf, he would 
ſend admiral lord Nelſon on ſhore for 
the purpoſe of conferring with the 


Prince Royal only. His lordſhip came 


on ſhore accordingly in the afternoon, 
and opened negociations, from which 
— hopes of ſucceſs were entertained. 

Jelſon, on landing; ſaid” to general 


Lindholm, that the French had fought 
bravely, but that they could not have 
ſultained more than one hour ſuch a 
fire as the Danes ſuſtained for four hours. 
J have, added he, in the courſe of 
05 e ents; 
but that of to-day was the moſt terrible 


my life, been in 105 enga 


in!, le ant) 
The Daniſh govern 
and admiral fir 
* mander in chief of his Britannie ma- 
jeſty's naval force in the road of Copen- 
hagen, on the other, equally induced 
by ſentiments of humanity ''to put a 
ſtop to the effuſion of blood, and pre- 
"ſerve: the city of Copenhagen from the 
calamitous conſequences of a continua- 
tion of hoſtilities, have mutually agreed 
to a ceſſation of arms. | 

With this view his majeſty the king 
of Denmark has appointed major- 


ment on one part, 


general Erneſtus Frederick Walters- 
dorff, chamberlain to his Daniſn ma- 


jeſty and colonel of a regiment, and 
adjutant-general Hans Lindholm, as 
commiſſioners to conelude this armi- 
ſtice; and admiral ſir Hyde Parker has, 
on his part, appointed lord Horatio 


yde Parker, knt. com- 


” 


| 
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Nelſon, | knight of the order of the 
Bath, duke of Bronte in Sicily, Grand 
Croſs of the orders of Ferdinand and 
Merit, and knight of the Auſtrian 
order of the Crefcent, vice- admiral of 
the fleet of his Britannio majeſty; and 
alſo lieut. colonel William Stewart, 


commander of a detachment of land 


** 


4 


troops on board the fleet; which com- 
miſſioners have this day met together, 
and, after exchanging their full pow- 
ers, agreed to the following condi- 
nene ... , : 

Art. I. From the moment of the 
ſigning of this armiſtice all hoſtilities 
ſhalF ceaſe between the fleet under the 
command of admiral fir Hyde Parker 
and the city of Copenhagen, and all 
armed ſhips and veſſels belonging to 
his Daniſh majeſty, which ſhall be 
found in the road or barbour of that 
city, as alſo: between the different 
iſlands and provinces of Denmark, Jut- 
land include. 
Axt. II. The armed ſhips and veſ- 


ſels of his Daniſh majeſty: ſball remain 


in their preſent condition, as well with 


| far as concerns the active co-operation 


reſpe& to the manner in which they are 
manned, as to their military, and the 
treaty, known by the name of the 
treaty of the armed neutrality, ſhall, as 


of Denmark, remain ſuſpended, ſo 
long as this armiſtice ſhall continue in 
force. On the other hand, the armed 
ſhips and veſſels under the command 
of admiral fir Hyde Parker ſhall, in no 
manner whatever, diſturb the city of 
Copenhagen, or the armed ſhips or 
veſſels of his | Daniſh majeſty, or the 
coaſts of the different iſlands and pro- 
vinces of Denmark, Jutland included; 
and to prevent every thing which may 
create diſturbance or ſuſpicion, admi- 


ral ſir Hyde Parker ſhall on no account 
permit any ſhip or veſſel under his _ 
ma 
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mand to approach within cannon ſhot 
of the armed ſhips or fortifications of his 
Daniſh majeſty in the road of Copen- 
hagen. This limitation ſhall, however, 
not extend - to the ſhips which muſt 
neceſſarily paſs and repaſs through the 
King's Deeps. 

Art. III. This armiſtice ſhall ſecure 
the city of Copenhagen, as alſo the 
coaſts of Denmark, Jutland, and the 
iſlands, againſt the attack of any other 
fleet of war, which now, or hereafter, 
during the continuance of this armiſtice, 
may be ſent by his Britannic majeſty 
mto theſe ſeas. 

Art. IV. The fleet of admiral fir 
Hyde Parker ſhall be at liberty to pro- 
cure from the city of Copenhagen, and 
along the coaſts of the different iſlands 
and provinces of Denmark, Jutland 
included, whatever may be wanted for 
the health and comfort of the crews. 

Art. V. Admiral fir Hyde Parker 
ſhall engage to ſend on ſhore all the 
ſubjefts of his Daniſh majeſty, which 
are at preſent on board the Britiſh fleet 
under his command ; and the Daniſh 
1 engages to account both 

or them and for the wounded which 
have been ſuffered to come on ſhore 
after the battle of the 2d, in the unfor- 
tunate caſe of the rene wal of hoſtilities 
with Great Britain. 

Art. VI. The coaſting trade of 
Denmark, with the different parts of 
the coaſt included within the extent of 
this armiſtice, ſuall in no manner be 
diſturbed by any Britiſh armed ſhip or 
veſſel, and admiral fir Hyde Parker 


ſhall iſſue the neceſſary inſtructions to 


that purpoſe. | 

Axt. VII. This armiſtice ſhall con- 
tinue in force during the ſpace of four- 

teen weeks from the day of its being 

ligned by the contracting parties; after 

the expiration of that time each of the 
34 


| 


* 


| 
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ſaid parties ſhall be at liberty to declare 
it terminated, and recommence hoſ- 
tilities, from a previous notice of four- 
teen days. 

The conditions of this armiſtice ſhall 
on every occaſion be explained in the 
moſt liberal and candid manner, in 
order to remove every ground of future 
diſpute, and facilitate the means of a 
reſtoration of friendſhip and good un- 
derſtanding between the two king 
doms. 5 

Given on board his Britannic majeſ- 
ty's ſhip the London, in the road of 


2 April 9, 1801. 
t 


was while Nelſon was treating 
with gen. Walterſtorf, that the prince 
royal learned, through the medium of 
a mefſenger from Hamburgh, the de- 
miſe of the emperor Paul. is unex- 
pected intelligence, ſo important at 
that juncture, was buzzed through the 
town, notwithſtanding the precautions 
taken by the prince to prevent it from 
ſpreading. It is however, certain that 
Nelſon reimbarked without knowing 
the event, His death took place in 
the night of March 23, and was ex- 
tremely ſudden, he having been found 
dead in his chair. 
The Engliſh fleet appeared off the 
entrance of Carlſcrona, and ſent a fri- 
ate with a fag of truce, and a letter 
in the Engliſh language to the gover- 
nor, of which the following are the 


contents : 

*« Gn board the London, 
April 18, 1801. 

© The Dazith court having been in- 
duced to conclude an armiſtice, by 
which the unforiunate diſputes be- 
tween the courts of — and St. 
James's have been accommodated; 
and as I am directed to require an ex- 
plicit declaration from the court of 
Sweden, relative to its intention to 
5 A adhere 
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adhere to, or abandon the hoſtile mea- 
ſures which it has taken in conjuction 
with Ruſſia againſt the rights and in- 
tereſts of Great Britain; I have the 
honour to tranſmit to your excellency 
this letter, that I may receive in an- 
{wer a declaration of the reſolution of 
the court of Sweden, with reſpeCt to 
this important object, and ſhall con- 
duct my future operations according to 
this anſwer, which I expect to receive 
within 48 hours. | 
J have the honour to be, 
(Signed) ©Hropz PARKER.“ 


ANSWER. 


The king my maſter has com- 
manded me to communicate to you the 


following official anſwer to the letter | 


which I bad the honour to receive from 
you on the 13th inſtant. | 
.« Convinced that your excellency is 


perfectly ſenkble of the importance | 


and ſacred nature of promiſes when. 
ance made, his majeſty conceives that 
the following explicit declaration can- 
not be unex 
that is, that his Swediſh majeſty, will 
not for a moment fail to fulfil with 
fidelity and fincerity the engagements 
be has entered. into with his allies, and 
that without any reference to. the par- 
ticular intervention of another power, 
under whatever name it may be, and 
the effect of which can never be ex- 
tended to the common intereſts of the 
hitherto neutral powers. 


reſolution. of his majeſty. 
«< Equally induced by inclination 


and by duty to conſider the affair of his 
fincere allies as his own, his Swediſh 
majeſty however will not refuſe to 
liſten. to equitable propoſals for accom- 
modating the preſent. diſputes, made 
by deputies furniſhed with proper 


pected by your excellency, | 


8 


— 


f 
1 
* 
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authority, on the part of the king of 
Great Britain to the united Northern 
powers. 
C. O. CaoxSsT EDT.“ 
On the 20th of April, the Ruſſian 
ambaſlador at Copenhagen, received a 
courier from his court, with directions 
to declare to admiral Parker, that the 
emperor Alexander was deſirous of 
accommodating the exiſting differences 
between Ruſſia and England. A ſwift 


ſailing cutter was inftantly ſent off after 


admiral Parker, to communicate the 
above intelligence, if poſlible, before 
his fleet ſhould fall in with that of 
Ruſſia, which, it appears, was actually 
at ſea. Inſtructions had alſo been ſent 
off to the Ruſſian fleet. And on the 
29th, letters were received from lord 
Carysfort and fir James Crawford, in- 
timating, that the courts of Berlin and 
Copenhagen had determined to re- 
open the rivers of the north of Germa- 
ny; and that all veſſels whatever would 
be allowed to navigate thoſe rivers 
without moleſtation. 

“As ſoon as admiral fir Hyde Par- 
ker received the agreeable diſpatches 
addrefled-to him by the emperor Alex- 
ander I. which were forwarded at the 
requeſt of the Ruſſian ambaſſador at 
Copenhagen, mons. de Liſakewitſch, 


by a ſwift failing Daniſh cutter, he im- 
mediately gave orders for the fleet to 
return to Kioege Bay, where it ſafely 
anchored on the 24th, in the after- 
noon. 

© This is the firm and unalterable 


« Alexander the firſt, in his dif- 
patches to the Britiſh admiral, ſtated, 
that as it was his wiſh to ſettle ami- 
cably the differences between Ruſſia 
and England, he expected that the 


| Britiſh fleet would not commence any 


hoſtile operations in the Baltic, till far- 
ther orders from England, whither the 
emperor had ſent ſuch propoſals, as be 

8 | was 
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was previouſly aſſured would be deem- Whether the communication between 
ed ſatisfactory; but that if fir Hyde || different parts of his realms, as wellas 
Parker, regardleſs of the pacific mea- || between the Baltic and the weſtern 
ſures already adopted by the emperor, || coaſt of Sweden, are to be conſidered 
ſhould proceed to commit any act of || as blockaded or not?“ -The king my 
hoſtility, he muſt conſider himſelf as || maſter is of opinion, that the arrival of 
ſolely reſponſible for the conſequences. || ſome ſhips from Pomerania for Carlſ- 
« The emperor ſent orders at the || crona, without being. ſtopped by the 
ſame time to all his harbours to ſuſ- || ſhips from the Engliſh fleet, cruifing in 
end any farther armaments, and to || theſe ſeas, furniſh an opportunity for 
ſtop the ſailing of the veſſels ready for || aſking theſe queſtions. He has, there- 
ſea. Similar meaſures were alſo adopt- || fore, commanded me, to requeſt of 
ed by the king of Sweden.” your excellency a poſitive anſwer to 
By the following intereſting ſtate || thoſe points, by which my further con- 
papers will be ſeen, the preciſe terms || duct will be regulated. 
on which the northern rivers were (Signed) „C. O. CronsrteDry.” 


encd, - 
9p 9 | ANSWER. 


Vice-admiral 3 to admiral. e I have had the honour of receiving 
ON As ; | the letter which you, admiral, have 

* Carlſcrona, April 26, 1801. | written to me, in the king's name, on 
Having by order of my king an- the 26th inſt. The anſwer I have to 
ſwered the queſtion you propoſed 'to || return, is, that having received, 
me on the 18th inſt, in the open and || through the Ruſſian envoy at Copen- 
artleſs manner becoming a Swede, who | hagen, a letter from count von der 
(peaks in a juſt cauſe ; | likewiſe hope Pahlen, his Imperial majeſty's miniſter, 
and expect, that your excellency will | which ſo clearly evinces the favourable 
not heſitate to give an explicit anſwer || ſentiments of his Imperial majeſty to- 
to the queſtion which I alſo have the || wards Great Britain, on his own part 
honour herewith to propoſe, on the || as well as with reſpect to his allies, I 
part of my king. The fleet of his || do not heſitate a moment to comply 
Britannic majeſty, under your com- | with the emperor's wiſh for an armi- 
mand, having quitted the neighbour- || tice, until the preſent differences be- 
hood of Carlſcrona, after the receipt | tween Great Britain and the northern 
of my letter above-mentioned, and ac- || powers ſhall] be ſettled ; and, in order 
cording to a report from his majeſty's || to ſhew my readineſs to contribute 
governor general in Scandinavia, ſoon || thereto, I have given orders, immedi- 
afterwards paſſed Salſterbo Ref, pro- || ately, no longer to obſtruct the naviga- 
bably with an intention of returning tion of Ruſſian, Swediſh, and Daniſh: 
through Drogden, your excellency will || ſubje&s, in the Cattegat, and the Bal- 
permit me to requeſt an anſwer to the || tic. I requeſt the admiral to affure his 
following queſtions:— Whether the king, that, with reſpect to Sweden, it 
king, by this ſtep, is to expect a more gives me the greater ſatisfaction that 
moderate line of conduct towards the || hoſtilities have not yet commenced. be- 
unarmed merchant-ſhips of his own || tween us; and, under the preſent” 
ſubjects, and thoſe of his allies? 2. ' favourable circumſtances, con — 

5 A 2 : myſe 
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| | myſelf aſſured, that the former harmo- In return I oblige myſelf to grant 
| 


ny and friendſhip, ſo uſeful to the mu- || the neceſſary paſſports to Daniſh ſhips. 
tual welfare of both powers, will ſpee- || ſailing from the Elbe, for Greenlang: 
dily be reſtord, I have the honour to || and Norway, that they may purſue 
be, with particular eſteem, your ex- || their voyage, and return, without be- 
cellency's moſt obedient fervant, ing moleſted in any manner, by Britiſh. 

H. ParxER.” || ſhips of war or privateers. 

Letter from bis Britannic majeſty's || © © have the honour to be, with 
- miniſter, Sir James Craufurd, to his reſpett, ü Monſeigneur, your ſerene 

ſerene highneſs the prince Charles highneſs's humble and moſt obedient 

of Heſſe-Gafſel. ay ſervant. | 
| « Hamburgh, May 7, 1801. (Signed) «© Jags CrRAveuud,” 
© EMONSEIGNEUR, | I f „Nee. 

© In order to pony error, it © SIR, 

* AP to me to of ſervice to lay The points you mention to me in 
before your ſerene highneſs, in writing, the letter which I have had the plea- 
the points on which you intend to agree || ſure of receiving from you, are preciſely 
with me this morning in the preſence || thofe agreed on in the preſence of the 
of the Pruſhan miniſter, who aſſured || Pruffian miniſter, viz. [Here his ſerene 
us of the approbation of his court. || highneſs repeats the articles, as above 
Your ſerene highneſs declares, 1ſt, || ſtated, from“ iſt, The neutrality,” to 
The neutrality of the Elbe to be com- © ſhips of war or privateers,” and con- 

pletely reſtored, from this day, ſo that || cludes.] 

Þ. every: veſſel, be it under whatever flag, | © With perfect eſteem, I ſhall never 
may freely depart and enter; that even || ceaſe to be, fir, your moſt obedient, 
in the unfortunate caſe of a renewal of || &c. ſervant. 
haſtilities between England and Den- (Signed) 
mark, a free return ſhall be ſecured to e CHARLES, Prince of Heſſe.” 

all ſuch ſhips as, at that time, might On the 20th, his highneſs field mar- 
be in the Elbe, or ſuch as, by confi- || ſhal prince Charles of Heſſe delivered 
dence in this convention, might arrive || the following declaration, in writing, 
in it; and that they ſhall not be ſub- to the moſt noble council of Ham- 

jedd to an embargo, or any moleſtation || burgh. 
whatever, in any caſe, —2dly, That all „ An eflential alteration having 

Egngliſh merchandize and property that |} taken place in political relations, in 
ſhall arrive in the Elbe from this day, || conſequence of Jate events, the king, 

- hall be free from ſequeſtration, and || my maſter, has been induced likewiſe 
from any examination whatever.—3dly, || to make changes in the meaſures he 

That if the court of Copenhagen ſhould || had adopted. 

© he inclined ts relinquiſh this conven- || *© His majeſty has thought proper. to 

ien, it ſhall de obliged to give notice || remove the obſtruction to the Enghih 

fuch: intention“ fix. weeks before navigation and trade on the Elbe, which 


— 
— — — 


x b pd, and that this convention is to be he had conſidered as neceſſary to op- 

jo force. until the expitation of ſix poſe the hoſtilities commenced by Eng- 
een bens, had, and in conſequence of a conven- 
F tion 
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tion concluded between me and the | 


Engliſh envoy reſiding in the circle of 
Lower Saxony, and which has been 
made public, the free navigation of 
the Elbe is already reſtored. The pre- 
ſent change of circumſtances has, how- 
ever, removed the neceſſity of the ab- 
jet which his majeſty propoſed in the 
occupation of Hamburgh by his troops, 
that is the obſtruction of the trade and 
navigation of England on the Elbe ; 
and as his majeſty, when he reſolved 
on this meaſure, ſolemnly and pub- 
licly declared by me, that he only 
yielded to the imperious and unavoid- 
able preſſure of circumſtances, he is 


the more readily inclined to limit its 


enforcement to the duration of thoſe 
relations which produced its neceſſity. 

« His majeſty has therefore com- 
manded me to withdraw the troops 
under my command from the free im- 
perial city of Hamburgh and its terri- 
tory. On this occaſion it is my duty to 


teſtify the particular ſatisfaction of his 


majeſty, and my own acknowledgments, 
for the orderly and peaceable behaviour 
of the inhabitants of this city, both at 


the time of their entrance and during | 


their ſtay, and for the ſuitable regula- 


tions made by the magiſtracy, and 


ſenate in that reſpect. 
« CHARLEs Prince of Heſſe.” 


The following letter to admiral 
Cronſtedt, commander in chief of the 
Swediſh fleet, was received by a flag 
of truce from-admiral Nelſon. 

St. George, at Sea, May 23, 1801. 
„ 318. | 

In the correſpondence which your 
excellency had with the late com- 
mander in chiet of the Britiſh fleet in 
the Baltic, who notiſied to you that the 
dwediſh trade in the Cattegat and the 
Baltic ſnould nat be moleſted by the 


* 


| 


— 


| 
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Engliſh cruiſers, I find no counter de- 


claration to the ſame tenor on the part 
of Sweden ; I muſt therefore requeſt 


of your excellency an explicit declara- 


tion, that the trade of Great Britain in 


the Cattegat and the Baltie ſhall in no 
manner be moleſted by Sweden. Your 
excellency will perceive the neceſſity 


| of ſuch 


N 


a reciprocal declaration. 
J * 


« NELSON and Box TER.“ 


ANSWER. 


« Carlſcrona, May 24 1801. 


« ADMIRAL, 


have this moment received the 
order of the king my maſter, for taking . 


off the embargo on the trade and navi- 


gation to England, a copy of which I. 


herewith. tranſmit to your excellency. 
have loſt no time in making this com- 


munication to your excellency, as your 


excellency, in your letter of yeſterday, 


requeſted it from me, and as I am now 


enabled, according to my promiſe, to 


return you an official anſwer. 
J am, &c. | 


«© CRONSTEDT.” 


the royal Pruſſian direCtorial coun- 


ſellor Von Dohm, reſpetting the 


Note from the Hanoverian miniſtry to 


withdrawing of the Pruſſian troops 


from the electorate of Hanover. 


5 Hanover, June 14, 1801. 
His majeſly the king of Pruſſia hav- 
ing, in the beginning of April of: the 
preſent year, unexpectedly ordered : 


that corps of his troops, hitherto acting 


with the army of obſervation formed 


* 


for the· general leſence, to take ꝓoſſeſ- 
ſion of the diſttitts in Germany belong- 


ing io his Britannio, 
of Brunſwick and 


- 


1 as elector 
uneburg, the 
- cauſes and matives which induced his 


421 


majeſty the King of Pruſſia to reſort to 
this extraordinary and unexpected 
meaſure, were ſtated. to the German 
miniſtry of his Britannic majeſty, in a 
written declaration of the 30th of 
March of the preſent year, on the part 
of his Pruſſian majeſty, by his miniſter 
of ſtate, of war, aod of the cabinet, 
count Schulenburg, ſent to Hanover 
for that purpoſe. "| 

Theſe - cauſes - and motives were 
founded on the differences that had 
.ariſen between- his Britannic majeſty 
and the crowns of Denmark and Swe- 
den, on account of the Peterſburgh 
convention of the 16th of December, 
1800; on the proceedings of England 
againſt Denmark and Sweden; on the 
eugagements of his Pruſſian majeſty 
for his allies, agreeably to his acceſſion 
to the Peterſburgh convention; and 
E on the circumſtance that 
England would not reſort to means for 
an amicable fettlement of theſe dif- 
fences, —Hence his Pruſſian majeſty 
deduced his reſolution © not only to 


and Ems, but alſo to take poſſeſſion of 
the ſtates of his majeſty the king of the 
united iſlands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, ſituated in Germany, and be- 
langing to him as eleQtor of Brunſwick 
and Luneburgh.“ His Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty added, in his letter addreſſed to 
his Britannic majeſty's German miniſ- 
ters at Hanover, that the ſaid decla- 
ration related to the differences that 


had ariſen between England and the 


northern powers, and was to be con- 


ſidered merely as a neceſſary conſe- 


quence of the diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances that had taken place.” By the 
circumſtances and - cauſes, therefore, 
aſſigned as the reaſon on the part of 
Pruſſia, the agreement was relative, 
which his Britannic majeſty's German 
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* 
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miniſtry, together with the general 
commanding his German troops, were 
obliged to enter into on the 3d of April 
of the preſent year, and whereby, un- 
der the exiſting circumſtances, the en- 
trance of the Pruſſian troops and their 


maintenance by the king's German 
poſſeſſions were agreed to. 


It is now well known, that the cir- 
cumſtances and cauſes, formerly exiſt- 
ing, have been entirely changed and 
removed in the courſe of the month of 
April, and ſtill more in the courſe of 
the month of May, fo that circum- 
ſtances, at preſent, are rather the 
reverſe. Hoſtilities have ceaſed be- 
tween England and the northern pow- 


ers; and, fo far from rejecting means 


for an amicable ſettlement, immediate 
friendly miſſions have even taken place 
on both ſides, and the crowns of Den- 
mark and Sweden, imitating the wiſe 
ſentiments of his majeſty the preſent 
emperor of Ruſſia, are actually engaged 


in amicably ſettling the differences with 
the Britiſh government. The happy 
ſhut up the mouths of the Elbe, Weſer, || 


iſſue of theſe peaceable negociations 
not being doubted by any of the parties, 
the Britiſh government began render- 


ing commerce free in the Baltic; Ruſſia, 


Denmark, and Sweden, have reſtored 


the commercial intercourſe by public 
declarations; and the embargo for- 


merly laid on Engliſh ſhips in Ruſſia is 
again taken off, His majeſty the king 
of Pruſſia having, during the courſe of 


|| theſe ſucceſſive changes, permitted all 


commercial and other intercourſe with 


his Britannic majeſty's ſubjects, which 
has likewiſe remained undifturbed by 
England, with reſpect to the Pruſſian 
ſtates; it is evident, that his Pruſſian 


. majeſty has no longer any cauſe for 


allowing meaſures to be taken on his 


art, againſt the crown of England. 
ut his majeſty the king of Pruſſia * 
a 
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alſo declared already, that the meaſures 
which had been formerly taken could 
now no longer be deemed applicable 


and expedient, ſo that, on the part of 
Pruſſia, the ſhutting up of the rivers is 


entirely annulled, and the navigation 
of the Elbe and Weſer has been again 
declared free. His majeſty the king of 
Pruſſia, from the ſame conſideration, 
has likewiſe demanded from the crown 
of Denmark, and effected the evacua- 
tion of Hamburgh and Lubeck, and 


withdrawn the troops that had been | 


ſtationed in the duchy of Oldenburgh, 
for the purpoſe of occupying the left 
banks of the Weſer. It is impoffible, 
therefore, that the occupation of his 
Britannic majeſty's dominions, which 


had been connected with the ſhutting. 


up of the rivers, and grounded on the 
ſame cauſes, can alone remain and 
continue. On the contrary, it appears 
evidently, from he whole courſe of the 
proceedings, that the cauſes no longer 
any where exiſt which furniſhed the 
ere for the letter addreſſed to the 

ing's miniſtry here by the king of 
Pruſſia, on the 30th of March, the de- 
claration made by bis majeſty in con- 
ſequence thereof, and the agreement 
afterwards, entered into. LI: is impoſ- 
ible to conſider this agreeably o his 
majeſtv's wiſdom and juſtice, but as 
ſometbing which cannot be miftaken 
by him, and which, in the events 
already ſtated, has already been ad- 
mitted and ackuowledged by his ma- 
jeſty. The ſentiments which his ma- 
ſeſty the king of Pruſſia entertains for 
his Britannic majeſty, and the friendly 
relations ſubſiſting between him and 
the crown of England, will, therefore, 
leave no doubts on this ſubject, with- 
out being under the neceſſity of recur- 


ring to the nature of the conſtitution | 
of. the German empire, and the union. 


| 


of its ſtates with each other, with re. 
ſpect to this buſineſs, which relates 
entirely to a foreign kingdom, and 
which has always been, and will ever 
remain, foreign to the dominions which 
his majeſty poſſeſſes as elector, and 
as a ſtate of the German empire. All 
this is grounded on the firm confidence 
which his Britannic majeſty here wiſhes. 
to manifeſt, that his majeſty the king 
of Pruſſia will not heſitate to withdraw 
his troops from his majeſty's German 
dominions ; and that maintenance wil! 
no longer be demanded forthoſe troops, 
which has been ſo burthenſome to the 
country. The king's miniſter has, for 
this purpoſe, addreſſed this note to the 
Pruffian direQorial- counſellor, Von: 
Dohm, intreating him, at the ſame: 
time, to forward it to his court, and 
to effect a ſpeedy reſolution in conſe- 
quence. 
* (Signed) 
By Taz ROYAL AND ELEC- 
TORIAL MINISTRY. 
Lord Nelſon's ſudden departure from 
Revel, we underſtand, was to remove 
every cauſe of uneaſineſs which his 
preſence might occaſion in the Ruſſian 
court. Upon his way to Bornholm he- 
was joined by a Ruſſian frigate, having 
admiral Chichagoff on board, who 
came from St. Peterſburgh on purpoſe - 
o aſſure the Britiſh commander in chief 
of the pacific diſpofition of his ſove- 
reign,—Lord St: Helen's joined the 
fleet a few hours after in the Latona, 
and, after a conference with lord Nel- 
ſon, proceeded on to St. Peterſburgh. 
The emperor as a pledge of the ſince- 
rity of his pacific profeſſions, ordered 
the embargo to be taken off which 
had been laid on the Britiſh ſhips ia 
the ports of Ruſſia.— Thus at once fell 
to the ground all the laboured ſpecula- 


tions of certain of our cotemporaries, . 
who 
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who: till this moment ſaw no reaſon to 
hope that the peace of the north would 
be ſo ſpeedily re-eſtabliſhed. | 


Copy of the convention with the court 
of London, ſigned at Peterſburgbh, 
June 17, 1801. 


The reciprocal-defire of his majeſty 
the emperor of all the Ruſſias, and of 
his mayeſly the king of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
'being-not only to come to a good un- 
derſtanding relative to the diſputes, 
which, on a late occaſion, interrupted 
the harmony and the relations of friend- 
ſhip which exiſted between the two 
ſtates, but alſo to prevent, for the 
future, by candid and unequivocal ex- 
.planations with regard to the naviga- 
tion of their reſpective ſubjeQts, the 
recurrence of ſimilar altercations, and 
of the unpleaſant circumſtances which 
might enſue ; and the object of their 


ſaid majeſties' ſolicitude being to bring 


about as ſoon as can be conveniently 
done, an equitable adjuſtment of ſuch 
diſputes, and invariably to ſettle their 
principles.on-the rights of neutrality, 
as applicable to the reſpective mo- 
narchies, in order to be united in cloſer 
bonds of friendfhip, of which they 

| . the utility and the ad- 
vantages, have appointed for their 
reſpective plenipotentiaries, namely, 
count Panin, &c. &c. &c. and Alleyne 
lord St. Helen's, &c. &c. &c. 

Art. I. There ſhall be hencefor- 
ward between his imperial majeſty of 
all the Ruſſias and his Britannic ma- 

jeſty, their ſuhjects, ſtates, and coun- 

tries, a ſolid and a laſting friendſhip; 
all the political and other relations of 
commerce, advantageous to their re- 
ſpective ſubjects, ſhall exiſt as hereto- 
fore, without being liable in any man- 
ner to be diſturbed or interrupted. 


II. His majeſty the emperor and 
his Britannic majeſty declare it to 
be their will, moſt rigorouſly to enforce 
due obedience to the articles which 
relate to the contraband trade of their 
ſubjects with the enemies of either of 
the high contracting parties. 

III. His imperial majeſty of all 
the Ruſſias and his Britannic majeſty 
having reſolved to place the freedom of 
commerce and of navigation under a 
ſufficient ſafeguard, in caſe that one of 
them ſhould be at war while the other 
remained neuter, have agreed as fol- 
lows:— | 

1ſt. That the ſhips of the neutral 
power may freely ſail to the ports and 
coaſts of the belligerent nations. 

2d. That the goods put on board 
the neutral ſhips ſhall be free, except- 
ing at all times warlike ſtores and pro- 
perty of the enemy ; and it is agreed 
upon not to include among the latter 
the merchandize which ſhall prove to 
be the produce, the growth or manu- 
facture of the country at war, pur- 
chaſed by the neutral power and for its 
uſe ; which merchandize, in no caſe 
whatever, ſhall be excepted from the 
liberty granted to the flag of the ſaid 

wer. 

3dly. That to avoid all ambiguity 


| with regard to what is to be conſidered 


as warlike ſtores, the contracting ſove- 
reigns declare, agreeably to the XIth 
article of the commercial treaty, con- 
cluded-between the two crowns on the 
21ſt of February, 1797, that they only 
conſider the following objeQts as ſuch, 
viz. cannons, mortars, fire- arms, piſtols, 


bombs, grenades, balls, bullets, muſ- 


kets, flints, matches, powder, ſaltpetre, 
ſulphur, cuiraſſes, pikes, ſwords, belts, 

uches, ſaddles, bridles, excepting, 
—— what of the above may be 
neceſſary for the defence of the ſhip * 


the crew, and all the other articles not 
mentioned herein, ſhall not be reputed 
warlike or naval ſtores, nor ſubject to 
confiſcation, and conſequently ſhall 
aſs unmoleſted and-untouched, unleſs 
they prove to be the enemy's property. 

It is alſo agreed upon, that what 1s 
ſtipulated in the preſent article ſhall 


tions of either crown with other pow- 
ers, by which objects of that nature 
would be prohibited or not. 
4thly. That in order to determine 
what characterizes a blockaded port, 
that denomination ſhall be only applied 
to the port in which, according to the 
diſpoſition of the power which attacks 
it, with ſhips ſtationed near. it, there 
ſhall be evident danger of entering. 

5thly. That the veſſels of the neu- 
tral powers ſhall not be ſtopped but on 
juſt grounds, and in conſequence of 
evident facts: that their fate ſhall be 
immediately decided upon, and the 
proceſs be always uniform, ſpeedy, and 
agreeably to law. | 

The better to enſure the reſpe& due 
to theſe ſtipulations, diftated by the 
ſincere defire of conciliating the rici- 
procity of intereſts, and to give a freſh 
inſtance of their good faith and their 
regard for juſtice, the high contracting 
parties here moſt formally engage to 
renew the moſt ſevere prohibitions both 
to their officers commanding ſhips of 
war, and to maſters of trading veſſels, 
againſt having on board any of the 
objects which, according to the tenor 
of the preſent convention, may be 
conſidered as contraband. 
IV. The two high contracting 
parties willing ſtill further to prevent, 
for the future, every ſubject of difcuſ- 
hon, by circumſcribing the right of 
viſiting merchantmen ſailing without 
convoy, only in caſe that the bellige- 

34 
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not infringe on the particular ſtipula- - 
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rent power might experience a real 
injury by the abuſe of the neutral flag, 
have agreed, | 

1ſt, That the right of viſiting mer- 
chant ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of 
one of the contracting powers, and 
ſailing under convoy — a ſhip of war 
of the ſaid power, ſhall not be reſorted 
to but by the ſhips of war of the belli- 
gerent party, and ſhall never extend to 
private ſhips, to privateers, nor other 
veſſels not belonging to the imperial or 


royal fleet of their majeſties, but armed 


for war by their ſubjects. PN 
2dly. That the owners of all the 

merchant ſhips belonging to theſubje&s 

of one of the contracting ſovereigns, 


deſtined to fail under convoy of a ſhip 


of war, ſhall, before they receive their 
final inſtructions for ſailing, exhibit to 
the commanding officer of the ſhip of 
war their paſſports, certificates, or 


letters of ſervice. 


3dly. That when ſuch ſhip of war, 
having merchantmen under its convoy, 
ſhall be met by 1 or ſhips of war 
of the other contracting party then at 
war, in order to avoid all confuſion, 
they ſhall reſpectively ſtand out of the 
range of cannon ſhot, unleſs the ſtate of 
the ſea, or of the place where the 


meeting takes place, ſhall require them 


to approach; and the commanding 
officer of the ſhip of the belligerent 
power ſhall ſend a boat on board the 
convoying ſhip of war, where the 
papers and certificates ſhall be ricipro- 
cally verified; and prove that the neu- 
tral ſhip of war is authorized to take 
under its protecting care ſuch and ſuch 
merchantmen of its nation, having ſuch 
a cargo on board, and bound for ſuch 
a port; on the other hand, that the 
ſhip of war of the belligerent power 
belongs to the fleet of their imperial 
or royal majeſties. 


5B 4thly. 
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4thly. - After ſuch verification, no 
further viſit ſhall take place, if the 
papers be found in due form ; ſhould 
the contrary, however, prove to be 


the caſe, the commanding officer of 


the neutral ſhip of war (being ſo re- 
quired by the commanding officer of 


the power at war) muſt bring to, in- 


order that the merchantmen may un- 
dergo a ſearch, which ſhall take place 
in his preſence on board each ſhip. 
5thly. If it happen that the com- 
manding officer of the ſhip belonging 
to the power at war, having examined 


the papers on board, and having queſ- 


tioned the maſter and the crew, ſhall 
find juft and ſufficient reaſons to detain 
the merchantmen, for the purpoſe of 
making a further ſearch, he ſhall fig- 
nify to the other officer that ſuch is his 
intention: the veſſel ſhall then be car- 
ried into the next port for the purpoſe 
above mentioned. | 

V. Ik it alſo agreed upon, that if 
any merchant ſhip, thus under convoy, 
be detained without juſt and ſufficient 
cauſe, the commanding officer of the 
ſhip belonging to the ſtate at war, ſhall 
not only be held fully reſponſible to the 
owners of the veſſel and cargo for the 
loſs ſuſtained by them in conſequence 
of ſuch detention, but that he ſhall 
alſo be anſwerable for any act of vio- 
lence, &c. offered on the occaſion ; on 
the other hand, the veſſel to be ſearched 


muſt, on no poſſible account, oppoſe | 


refiſtance to the will of the ſovereign's 


officer. 
VI. The high contracting parties 


ſhall give precife and unequivocal] | 


orders that the ſentence pronounced 
on the prizes thus made, be agreeable 
to the rules of the moſt rigorous juſtice 
| and equity, that they be delivered by 

faithful judges, unintereſted in the 
ranſaction; the government of the 
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reſpective ſtates ſhall take care that 
ſuch ſentences be duly and promptly 
executed, according to the forms pre- 
ſcribed. 

When veſſels are detained without 
juſt cauſe, or the ſtipulations violated, 
the owners ſhall be indemnihed in pro- 
portion to the injury they may have 
ſuffered. | 

VII. Inorder to obviate all the in- 
conveniences likely to reſult from want 
of good faith in thoſe who. ſail under 
the flag of a nation to which they do 
not belong, it is ſettled definitively that 
a veſſel, in order to be conſidered of 
the nation under the flag of which ſhe 
ſails, muſt have the captain and half 
her crew of that country, and all her 
papers and paſſports in due form; and 
that all veſſels not acting agreeably to 
the above regulations, ſhall be exempt- 
ed from the protection and rights of 
the ſaid flag. 

VIII. The principles and meaſures 
adopted by the preſent act ſhall be 
likewiſe applicable to all maritime 
wars, in which either of the two pow- 
ers may be engaged, while one of them 
ſtands on neutral ground ; ſuch ſtipu- 
lations are to be confidered as perma- 
nent, and ſhall be the criterion of the 


contracting powers, in all that regards 


trade and navigation. 

IX. His majeſty the king of Den- 
mark, and his majeſty the king of 
Sweden, ſhall be immediately invited- 


by his imperial majeſty, in the name of 


the two contracting parties, to accede 


to the preſent convention, and at the 


ſame time to renew and confirm their 
reſpective treaties of commerce with 
his Britannic majeſty; and his aforeſaid 


' majeſty engages, by the means of the 


acts which ſhall corroborate this agree- 


ment, to reſtore to both theſe powers 


all the prizes taken from them, as well 
as 


mencement of hoſtilities, in the ſtate 
they were in when captured. 

X. The preſent convention ſhall be 
ratified by the two contracting parties, 
and the ratifications exchanged at St. 
Peterſburgh, within the ſpace of two 


months at fartheſt, reckoning from the 


day of the ſignature. 

In faith of which the reſpective ple- 
nipotentiaries have cauſed duplicates 
of it to be drawn out, perfectly alike, 
ſigned by them, and ſtamped by their 
arms. 

Given at St. Peterſburgh, the 17th 
of June (5th) 1801. 

N. Cour DE Paxin. 
6 Sr. HELEN's. | 

[Here follow the formula of the paſſ- 
ports, certificates, letters of ſervice, 
&c. to be delivered by the reſpective 
boards of Admiralty in the ſtates be- 
longing to the high contracting parties, 
to the ſhips and veſſels going on a 
voyage, agreeably to the 4th article of 
the preſent treaty.] 

Having finally concluded the differ- 
ences ſubſiſting between Great Britain 
and the northern powers, we ſhall now 
reſume our account of the captures by 
ſea, &c. till the concluſion of the war. 

On the 14th of March, 1801, _ 
tain Loring of his majeſty's ſloop Lark, 
off St, Jago de Cuba, obſerving a 
privateer in ſhore, he ſent the boats, 
underthecommand of lieutenant Lane, 
to bring her out. The enemy had taken 
an advantageous poſition of two heights 
forming the entrance of the bay, where 
the ſchooner was laying, and notwith- 
ſtanding the gallant attack of lieute- 
nant Lane and his people, the boats 
were repulſed and returned, he him- 
ſelf being ſhot through the heart. The 


— 
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as the territories captured by the arms 
of his Britannic majeſty ſince the com- 


ſervice in him has loſt a brave and 


good officer, 

Mr. Pafley, the junior lieutenant, 
was landed with a party of men in a 
bay, at ten miles diſtance, to march 
round and attack the enemy in rear, 
whiltt he went himſelf in the boats to 
repeat the attack, in their front. On 
his arrival Mr. Paſley had executed 
his orders with ſuch expedition and 
judgment, that he left him no other 
employment than that of being a ſatis- 
hed ſpectator to the ſteady and good 
conduct of himſelf and his people. The 
veſſe] mounted two carriage guns, a 
great quantity of ſmall arms, and was 
one of thoſe which has ſo long infeſted 
the coaſt of Jamaica, He deſtroyed 
her, that ſhe might not again fall into 
the hands of the enemy. 

Sir Charles Hamilton, bart. captain 
of his majeſty's ſhip Melpomene, having 
been — that three French fri- 
gates were at anchor under the forts of 
Goree, was induced to take his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Ruby, then watering at 
Port Praya, under his command, and 
with this additional force proceeded 
3 in queſt of them. 

In the afternoon of the 4th of April, 
he reconnoitred the roadſted of Goree, 
but not finding the frigates there, and 
conceiving their appearance ſufficient 
to alarm the garriſon, he diſpatched 
lieutenant Tidy with a verbal meſſage, 
ſummoning the iſland to ſurrender. — 
At midnight lieutenant Tidy made the 
fignal agreed on, that his terms were 
complied with; the marines of the 
ſquadron were inſtantly landed, under 
the command of captain Mac Cleverty, 
and the garriſon was in their poſſeſſion 
before day. 

On the 13th inſtant he diſpatched 
Mr. Palmer with two boats and thirty 

5 B2 "mr men 
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men to Jool (a factory dependant on 
Goree); he returned on the 22d, hav- 
ing executed his orders molt perfectly, 
bringing with him from thence a 
French brigantine and ſloop loaded 
with rice. 


Letter from captain Hamilton to the 
commander of Goree. 


SIR, 


I have received your anſwer to my 
verbal meſſage to ſurrender the iſland 
of Goree, and have to inform you, that 
the only conditions I can accept of are, 
to be put in poſſeſſion of the forts and 
iſland of Goree before twelve o'clock 
to-morrow noon : I allow to you, fir, 
and your garriſon, to march out with 
all the honours of war ; and theſe con- 
ditions only will be accepted. | 

I have authoriſed the bearer, lieute- 
nant Tidy, to fulfil my intentions ;. and 
have the honour to remain, &c. 

1 A | C. . 

B. All private property will be 
reſpected... F Fl 


SIR, 


T have received the verbal ſummons 
which you have ſent to me by two offi- 
cers of your ſquadron. 

Anxious to defend the place which 
has been entruſted to me, I am like- 
wiſe ſo to ſpare bloodſhed. I expeQ, 
therefore, to receive'from you to-mor- 
row morning the conditions for the ſur- 
render of the place, to which I ſhall 
agree if they. are admiſſible. 

GUILLEMIN. 


On the 12tbof April, captain Baker, 
of his majeſty's ſhip Calypſo, diſpatched 
Mr. William Buckly, maſter of his ma- 
jeſty's ſloop under his command, in a | 
fix-oared cutter, with ten men pro- 
perly armed and provided, and a ſwivel 
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intercept ſome of the ſmall craft, which 
navigate in general within a mile of 


in her bow, to cruize for two days un- | 


der Cape Tiberoon, with a view to 


the ſhore. 

In purſuance of this intention, on 
the 13th, at eleven P. M. they per: 
ceived a ſchooner becalmed under the 
land, and pulled immediately towards 
her ; as the boat approached within 
hail ſhe was deſired to keep off, and 
ee. their not complying, a diſcharge 
of muſketry commenced upon them, 
under which they boarded, and after a 
ſhort but very ſmart conflict upon the 
ſchooner's deck, the gallantry of the 
attempt was rewarded by gaining com- 
plete poſſeſſion of her: ſhe proved to be 
La Diligente French armed ſchooner, 
of about ſeventy tons, mounting fix 
carriage guns, thirty ſtand of arms, 
and laden with coffee ; having on 
board, when ſhe was captured, thirty- 
nine men. 

Of the boat's crew one man only was 
wounded, and feven dangerouſly on 
the ſide of the enemy. 

On the 1ſt of June, captain Weſtern 
of his majeſty's ſhip Tamar, near Bar- 
badoes, fell in with and captured, aſter 
a chace of eight hours, within gun- 
ſhot, the French privateer ſhip General 
Maſſena, pierced for 18 guns, beſides 
a bridle port, but had only 16 on board, 
and 150 men: his guns, except four 
braſs twelve-pounders, with all his 
boats, ſpars, &c. he threw overboard 
during the chace. She was 40 days 
from Bourdeaux, and came as a cruizer 
among thoſe iſlands : he had captured 
the Adventure, of Liverpool, laden 
with coals, bound to Demarara, and 
burnt her ; and two Americans, one 
of which he burnt, and the other he 
ſent to Guadaloupe. 

On the 4th of June, a ſmall arma- 
ment, under the command of Sir — 

ward 
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ward Pellew, attacked the ſouth-weſt 
end of Quiberon, ſilenced the forts, 
which were afterwards deſtroyed by a 
party of troops landed under major 
Ramſey ; ſeveral veſſels were brought 
off, and ſome ſcuttled ; the only loſs, 
two killed and one wounded on board 
the Cynthia, On the 5th the Ramillies 
joined with -the Diadem, Inconſtant, 
and Viper cutter ; and on the 6th, be- 
fore day, ſucceeded in an attempt upon 
the Morbihan, from whence were — 
two brigs, two ſloops, two gun-veſlels, 
and about one hundred priſoners; a 
corvette brig, L'Inſolente, of eighteen 
guns, was burnt, with ſeveral other 
ſmall craft, the guns all deſtroyed, and 
the magazine blown up. 

Three hundred of the Queen's regi- 
ment were employed upon this ſervice; 
and the gun-launches and naval force 
were under the direCtion of lieutenant 
John Pilfold, of this ſhip, who boarded 
the corvette with much bravery, and 
performed the ſervice with much judg- 
ment and officer-like conduct; the loſs 
was only one ſeaman killed in his boat, 
and ſome ſlight hurts. 

A lieutenant of the Thames, and 
ſome few men in different ſhips, were 
wounded ; and all the coaſting trade 
between the different ports was moſt 
completely ſtopped, with the proviſions 
and wine for the Breſt fleet. 

On the morning of the 27th of June, 
captain Durham diſcovered a large 
convoy, between 40 and 50 fail of dif- 
terent diſcriptions in the ſtraits of Gib- 
raltar; he immediately got under 
weigh and gave chace ; on his approach 
they got under the batteries, where 
they were covered by 25 
who, together with the forts, very 
much annoyed him ; notwithſtanding, 
with the aſſiſtance of two Gibraltar 


row boats, he captured eight, one of | 


un boats, 


* 


which was afterwards retaken: they 
proved to be Spaniards, bound from 
Malaga to Cadiz. And on the 30th 
of the ſame month, he cut off two of 
the Spaniſh gun-boats, the Gibraltar 
and Salvador, who had been for ſeveral 
days a very great annoyance to his 
convoy: they are fine veſſels, com- 
manded by king's officers, mounting 
two 18-pounders in the bow, and eight 
guns of different dimenſions, manned 
with 60 men; they defended them- 
ſelves very gallantly. 

Captain Martin of his majeſty's hip 
Fiſgard, at anchor in Bourneuf Bay, 
gave orders on the Iſt of July, for the 
boats of the Renown, Fiſgard, and De- 


fence, to form into three diviſions, un- 


der the direction of lieutenant Burke, 
to attack the armed veſſels and convoy 
laying within the ſands, in Bourneuf 
Bay, moored. in a ſtrong poſition of 
defence, and under the protection of 
ſix heavy batteries at the ſouth-eaſt 
part of Noirmoutier, beſides flanking 
guns on every projecting point. At 
twelve o'clock,. after much reſiſtance 
and conſiderable loſs on the part of the 
enemy, he had poſſeſſion of La Tereſe, 
four armed veſſels, and. fifteen. ſail of 
merchantmen, the whole of which were 
burnt on finding it impoſſible to bring 
them out; and this effential ſervice 
would have been accompliſhed in the 
moſt ſatisfactory manner, if the boats, 
in returning, could have found a paſ- 
ſage over the ſand banks; but unfor- 
tunately they took the ground, and in 
leſs than ten minutes were perfectly 
dry, at the ſame time expoſed to a con- 
tinual fire from the forts and four hun- 
dred French ſoldiers formed in the. 
rear; but, in. oppoſition to this, they 
determined to attack other veſſels of 


the enemy, and ſecure one ſufficiently. 
large to receive all the party, which 


they. 


| 
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they did; and, with great intrepidity, 


exertion, and ſtrength, drew her up- 


wards of two miles over the ſands, un- 
til they were up to their-necks in water, 
before ſhe would float. Four officers 
and eighty-eight of the valuable men 
employed in this glorious enterprize, 
were made priſoners, though from 
every report there were only a few 
wounded. 

On the 20th of July, captain Bal- 
lard, of his majeſty's ſhip Pearl, being 
off Cape Couronne, the boats with their 


gallant crews, under the direCtion of | 


lieutenant Crawley, captured two Spa- 
niſh xebecs, one mounting eight guns, 
and ſix ſettees, moſtly armed and 

I laden. Five of them anchored 
with him, and the other three he was 
obliged to ſcuttle, owing unfortunately 
to a gale of wind coming on, by which 
James Parker, ſeaman, was drowned, 
and the moſt valuable boat he had (the 
yawl) ſunk. 

On the 29th of July, lieutenant 
Coghlan, of the Viper cutter, when 
watching Port Louis, thought he could 


ſucceed in boarding ſome of the cut- 


ters or gun veſſels which had been | 


moving about. the entrance of that 
harbour, and for this purpoſe he en- 
treated a ten-oared cutter from fir Ed- 
ward Pellew, with twelve volunteers ; 
and on Tueſday night, the 29th inſtant, 
he took this boat, with Mr. Silas H. 
Paddon, midſhipman, and fix of his 
men, making, with himſelf 20, and 
accompanied by his own boat and one 
from the Amethyſt, he determined up- 
on boarding a gun brig mounting three 
long twenty-four pounders, and four 
fix-pounders, full of men, moored with 
ſprings on her cables, in a naval port 
of difficult acceſs, within pifto] ſhot of 
three batteries, ſurrounded by feveral 
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armed craft, and not a mile from a 74 


and two frigates bearing an admiraPs 
flag. Undiſmayed by ſuch formidable 
appearances, the early diſcovery of his 
approach, (for they were at quarters) 
and the Joſt aid of the two other boats, 
be bravely determined to attack alone, 
and boarded her on the quarter; but 
unhappily, in the dark, jumping into 
a trawl-net hung up to dry, he was 
pierced through the thigh by a pike, 
and ſeveral of his men hurt, and all 
knocked back into the boat. Un- 
cheked in ardour, they hauled the boat 
further a-head, and again boarded, 
and maintained againſt 80 men, ſixteen 
of whom were ſoldiers, an obſtinate 
conflict, killing fix, and wounding 
twenty, among whom was every officer 
belonging to her. His own loſs, one 
killed and eight wounded ; himſelf in 
two places, Mr. Paddon in fix. He 
ſpeaks in the higheſt terms of Mr. Pad- 
don and the whole of his party, many 
of whom were knocked overboard, 
and twice beat into the boat, but re- 
turned to the charge with unabated 
courage. The Le Cerbere, command- 
ed by a lieutenant de Vaiſſeau, and 
towed out undera very heavy fire, was 
given up as a prize by the ſquadron to 
mark their admiration. 

On the 19th of Auguſt, captain 
Wright, having been informed by cap- 
tain Price, that ſome part of the ene- 
my's convoy, conſiſting of two large 
floops, were attempting to make their 
eſcape from the mouth of the river 
Iſigny, and proceeding along ſhore to 
the eaſtward, he loſt no time in giving 
chace, having in company the Spark- 
ler and Force gun brigs. The enemy 
finding themſelves ſo hard preſſed, and 
no probability of eſcape, run them- 
ſelves on ſhore in the bay of Grand 


Camp, commanded on both ſides of 
the entrance by heavy batteries, W_ 
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he attacked for near an hour, and was 
ably aſſiſted by lieutenant Stephens, of 
the Sparkler, and lieutenant Tokeley, 
of the Force, covering lieutenant Gre- 
ory, of the Wolverene, with the cut- 
ter and jolly-boat, with a party of 
marines, who gallantly boarded the 
largeſt veſſel, under the fire of three 
feld-pieces, and near 200 men, with 
muſquetry within half piſtol-ſhot of the 
ſhore, and ſet her on fire, and other- 
wiſe diſabled her. The other was ſs 
completely ſhot through as to ſtop het 


further proceedings. 
Neither the veſſels or men ſuffered 


any thing, excepting three of the Wol- | 


verene's, who were a good deal burnt 
on board the ſloop by an exploſion of 
of gunpowder. The enemy loſt four 
men killed on the beach. 

On the 20th of Auguſt, capt. Milne, 
of his majeſty's ſhip Seine, off St. Do- 
mingo, obſerved a ſhip on the ſtarboard 
tack ſtanding to the northward through 
the Mona Paſſage ; he ſoon perceived 
ſhe was an enemy, and made all fail in 
chace, with very light breezes ; the 
wind having come to the northward 
obliged her to tack, as ſhe could not 
weather Cape Raphael on the St. Do- 
mingo ſhore ; ſhe then ſtood S. S. E. 
and made all ſail; by this time it was 
near ſun- ſet, and he could perceive ſhe 
was a large frigate ; it was near mid- 
night before he could bring her to ac- 
tion, and then not ſo cloſe as he could 
wiſh, as ſhe always bore up and kept 
at long ſhot ; ſhe however did them 
conſiderable damage in their rigging 
and fails, but to appearance ſhe ſut- 
fered equally : they ſeparated for ſome 
time, and he took that opportunity to 
vet his rigging, &c. again in complete 
repair, | , 

On the morning of the 25th he had 
the pleaſure of bringing her to cloſe 


— 


— 


— 
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action; and after about an hour and a 
half hard fighting, an officer came out 
on her bowſprit, (the only place he 
could be ſeen from, owing to the maſs 
of confuſton, by the loſs of her fore- 
maſt, mizen-maſt, and the main top- 


maſt having fallen on board) and ſaid 
they had ſtruck to the Britiſh flag. She 


was immediately taken poſſeſſion of, 


and proved to be the French frigate 
the Vengeance, citizen Pitot, capitaine 
de Vaiſſeau, commander, mounting 


| twenty-eight 18-pounders on her main 


deck, ſixteen 12-pounders, and eight 
42-pound carronades on her quarter- 
deck and forecaſtle, and braſs ſwivels 
on the gunwale, with ſhifting guns. 
on the main and quarter decks, The 
behaviour of the officers and ſhip's. 
company was ſuch as has always cha- 
racteriſed the Britiſh ſeamen. The 
Vengeance is a very large frigate, five 
years old, and exactly the dimenſions 
of the Fiſgard in his majeſty's ſervice, 
and is the ſhip which had the action 
ſome time fince with the American 
frigate the Conſtellation. Previous to 
her leaving Curacoa ſhe had a large 
ſupply of ſeamen from Guadaloupe, and 
was every way completely ſound, and 
bound to France, 

On the 27th of Auguſt, captain 
Fayerman of the Beaulieu, captured 
(his majeſty's ſloop Sylph in company) 
the Dragon, a very faſt ſailing copper 
bottomed ſloop letter of marque, from 
Guadaloupe to Bourdeaux, laden with 
ſugar, coffee, and cotton, out 32 days. 

On the 29th of Auguſt, the follow- 
ing gallant action was performed by 
the boats of captain Hood's detach- 


ment, under lieutenant Burke's orders, 


in Vigo Bay: 

Perceiving the French privateer in 
the harbour had removed for ſecurity 
near the Narrows of Redondella, cloſe- 

to 
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to the batteries, where he thought there 
was a probability of her being attacked 
with ſucceſs; he ordered two boats 
each, from the Amethyſt, Stag, Amelia, 
Brilliant, and Cynthia, with thoſe of 
the Renown, Impeteux, and London, 
and four from the Courageux, com- 
manded by lieutenants volunteering 
their ſervice, -to be ready at nine 
o'clock. About 40 minutes paſt 12, 
they attacked her with the greateſt 
bravery, meeting with deſperate re- 


ſiſtance, her commander having laid 


the hatches over to prevent her people 
giving way, and cheered as the boats 
advanced, but notwithſtanding this de- 
termined oppoſition ſhe was carried in 
15 minutes. 

A report of the killed, wounded, and 
miſſing in the boats employed in the 
above aGion.—Lieut. Henry Burke, of 
the Renown, wounded : lieut. John 
Henry Holmes and Jahn Nourſe, of the 
Caurageux, ſlightly wounded. Three 
ſeamen and one marine killed. Three 
officers, 12 ſeamen, and five marines, 
wounded. One ſeaman miſling. 

On the 6th of September, the right 
hon. Henry Dundas received a diſpatch 
from lieutenant general fir James Pult- 
ney, on board his majeſty's ſhip Re- 
nown, informing him, that the fleet, 
on board of which the troops under his 
command were embarked, arrived be- 
fore the harbour of Ferrol on the 25th 
of Auguſt. 

He determined immediately to make 
a landing, with a view, if practicable, 
to attempt the .town of Ferrol, being 
certain, if he found either the ſtrength 
of the place or the force of the enemy 
too great to juſtify an attack, that in 
the landing there was no conſiderable 
riſk. 

The diſembarkation was effected, 
without oppoſition, in a ſmall bay near 
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Cape Prior ; the reſerve, followed by 
the other troops, as they landed, im- 
mediately aſcended a ridge of hills ad- 
Joining to the bay ; juſt as they had 
gained the ſummit, the rifle corps fell 
in with a party of the enemy, which 
they drove back. Lieutenant colonel 
Stewart, who commanded this corps, 
was wounded on this occaſion. At 
day-break the following morning, a 
conſiderable body of the enemy was 
driven back by major general the ear] 
of Cavan's brigade, ſupported by ſome 
other troops, ſo that he remained in 
complete poſſeſſion of the heights which 
overlook the town and harbour of Fer- 
rol; but from the nature of the ground, 
which is ſteep and rocky, unfortunately 
this ſervice could not be performed 
without loſs : the 1ſt battalion of the 
52d regiment had the principal ſhare in 
this action. The enemy loſt about 100 
men in killed and wounded, and 30 or 
40 priſoners. | 
He had an opportunity of obſerving 
minutely the ſituation of the place, and 
of forming, from the reports of priſon- 
ers, an idea of the ſtrength of the 
enemy ; when, comparing the difficul- 
ties which preſented themſelves, and 
the riſk attendant on failure on one 


hand, with the proſpect of ſucceſs and 


the advantages to be derived from it 
on the other, he came to the determi- 
nation of re-embarking the troops, in 
order to proceed without delay on his 
further deſtination. The embarka- 
tion was effected the ſame evening in 
perfect order, and without loſs of any 
kind. 

The ſpirit and alacrity ſhewn by the 
troops merited every commendation ; 
and if circumſtances had admitted of 


| their being led againſt the enemy, he 


ſhould have had every reaſon to expect 
ſucceſs. 
The 


The 4th of Auguſt 1800, in the even- 
ing, captain Bulteel, of his majeſty's 
ſhip Belliqueux, off Rio Janeiro, diſ- 
covered four ſail from the maſt-head, 
in the north-weſt quarter, and ap- 
parently ſteering about N. by E. At 
ſeven A. M. they hauled their wind, 
tacked, and ſtood towards him, upon 
which he bore down with the whole 
of his convoy : at noon the enemy 
perceived his force, (which was greatly 
exaggerated in their opinion by the 
warlike appearance of the China ſhips) 
they bore up under a preſs of fail, 
and by ſignal ſeparated. 

He ſtood for the largeſt ſhip, and 
notwithſtanding the light and baffling 
winds, he came up with her, and after. 
a few chace guns, and a partial firing 
for about ten minutes, at balf paſt five 
in the afternoon (Tueſday) ſhe ſtruck 
her colours, and proved to be the 
French frigate La Concorde, of 44 
guns, 18 pounders, and 444 men, 
commanded by citizen Jean Francois 
Landolphe, Capitaine de Vaiſſeau, and 
Chef de Diviſion. 

At ſeven the ſame evening, the 
French frigate la Medee, of 36 guns, 
twelve-pounders, and 315 men, com- 
manded by citizen Daniel Coudein, 
ſtruck her colours to the Bombay Caſ- 
tle, captain John Hamilton, and the 
Exeter, captain H. Meriton. 

The above frigates were of the ſqua- 
dron which ſailed from Rochfort the 
6th day of March, 1799, and having 
Committed. great depredations on the 
coaſt of Africa, had refitted in the Rio 
de la Plata, and were now cruizing on 
the coaſt of Brazil. 

La Franchiſe, of 42 guns and 380 
men, commanded by citizen Pierre 
Jurieu, eſcaped by throwing a part of 
her guns overboard, and alſo her an- 
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chors, boats, and booms, and by night 
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coming on ; as did alſo an American 
ſchooner, their prize, fitted as a cruizer, 

The garriſon of Malta were com- 
pelled to yield to the perſevering ſpirit 
of Britons. —All the forts, ſhipping, 8c. 
ſurrendered to general Pigot and com- 
modore Martin, on the 5th of Sept. 
1800 ; of which the following are the 
particulars : | 

The generals and ſuperior officers by 
land and ſea, the commiſſaries of war 
and of the marine, the commandants 
of the forts, the officers of every de- 
gree belonging to the detachments of 
the different corps convoked by ge- 
neral Vaubois, commander in chief in 
the iſles of Malta and Goza, aſſembled 
at the National Palace, in the weſt 
quarter of the city, in council, having 
received the report of general Voubois, 
by which it appeared that the provi- 
ſions of the place had been exhauſted 
more than-a month ; that the liquids 
were equally ſo ; that the bread, the 
only article that remained both for the 
garriſon and the people, could not be 
made to laſt beyond the 9th inſtant, 
declared as follows. 

The council conſidering that the 
garriſon of Malta, reduced to a ration 
of one third of proviſions, during a pe- 
riod of two years, have executed with 
honour the task impoſed upon them, 
of preſerving the place to the Republic 
to the laſt extremity :— 

That every attack has been repulſed 
with an energy that at length drove the 
enemy to his only reſource, a cloſe 
blockade, which has deſtroyed all hope 
of receiving ſuccours :— 

That the forces of the enemy by ſea 
and land have not left to the brave gar- 
riſon any means of longer defending 
or ſupporting themſelves in a ſituation 
which nature and art have rendered 
particularly harraſſing, on account of 
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the multipliciry of fortified poſts, and 
the ſterility of the ſoil, the keeping all 
the coras, &c. on ſhip board ;— 
Conſidering, thus ſituated, that they 
cannot any longer hazard the exiſtence 
of 12,000 ſouls, and that it has become 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to negociate, in 
order to obtain an honourable capitu— 
lation for brave men, who have ſo pa- 
tiently ſuffered for their country :— 
That the marine having ſhared with 
honour the labours and privation of the 
garriſon; that the departure of Juſtien 
and Dean frigates having diminiſhed 
the loſs which: the Republic would 
have ſuſtained by an earlier ſubmiſſion; 
in ſhort, that the laws of war and thoſe 
of humanity having ſufficiently. autho- 
riſed the commencement of a negoci- 
ation, it has been determined that ge- 
neral Vaubois, on the part of the gar- 
riſon, and vice-admiral Villeneuve. on 
that of the marine, ſhall require a par- 
ley with the enemv, in order to ſecure 
equal advantages to both &c, &c. 
(Signed) Dor. 


ARTICLES OF CAP ITU LATION, 


Between Vaubois, general of Divi- 
ſion, vice-admiral Villeneuve, com- 
mandant of the Marine, on one part, 
amd major general Pigot; commandant! 
of! the troops of his Britannio majeſty 
and his allſes, and captain Martin, 
commandant of the ſhips of his majeſty 
and his allies before Malta, on the 
other. | 
I; The garrifon of Malta, and the 
forts depending, ſhall march out, and 
being embarked, ſhall be ſent to Mar- 
ſeilles, at the day and hour appointed, 
with all the honours'of war; that is to 
fay, with drums beating, colours flying, 
lighted matches, and two pieces of 
cannon at their head, and four others 


witk their ammunition, their gunners, 
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and a' waggon with ammunition for 
the infantry. The civil and marine 
officers, and every perſon belonging to 


that department ſhall alſo be conducted 


to the port of Loulon. Anſwer—The 
honours of war are granted to the-gar- 
riſon ; but as it is impoſſible the whole 
of them ſhould be immediately em- 
barked, the following arrangement 
ſhould-be adopted in its place: 
As ſoon as the capitulation is 
ſigned, the forts Ricaſoli and Tigne, 
ſhall. be delivered up to the Britiſh 
troops, whoſe veſſels ſhall enter the 
port. The national port ſhall be occu- 
pied by a y_ compoſed of an equal 
number of French and Engliſh, until 
the ſhips are ready to receive the firſt 
embarkation. Then the whole garri- 
| ſon- ſhall defile with the honours of war, 
and depoſit their arms upon the ſea 
ſhore.—Thoſe who cannot depart with 
the firſt embarkation, ſhall remain in 
the Fort Manuel, having an armed 
guard to prevent their going about the 
country. The garriſon ſhall be conſi- 
dered as priſoners of war, and ſhall not 
ſerve againſt his Britannic majeſty un- 
til exchanged, for which the reſpeCtive 
officers ſhall give their parole of ho- 
nour. All the artillery, the ammuni- 
tion, and public magazines of every 
kind ſhall be given up to the officers 
appointed for that purpoſe, as alſo the 
inventories and the public papers.“ 


II. General Chanez, and the briga- 
dier general de Hennezel, command- 
ant of the artillery, and engineer, the 
officers and ſubalterns, and every per- 
ſon employed in the marine, citizen 
Pierre Alphonſo Gueſe, commiſſary 
general of foreign commerce for the 
French republic in Syria and Paleſtine, 
who is accidentally now in Malta with 
his famil the perſons employed in 
the civil and military Ro" 
a 
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ſhall depart with their arms and pro- 
perty of every deſcription. Anſwer— 
Granted, excepting the arms depo- 
ſited by the ſoldiers, but the ſubalterns 
{hall retain their ſabres. 

IH. People of all nations, who have 
borne arms for the French during the 
ſiege, ſhall be looked upon as making 
part of the garriſon. Anſwer, 
Granted. 

IV. The diviſion ſhall be embarked 
at the expence of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty ; each individual during the paſ- 
ſage ſhall receive the ſame portion of 
proviſion to which their rank in the 
French ſervice has been uſed to entitle 
them. The civil officers ſhall enjoy 
theſame privileges. Anſwer—Granted, 
according to the uſages of the Britiſh 
marine, which only allows the ſame 
proviſions to individuals of every rank. 

V. A ſufficient number of carriages 
and ſloops ſhall be allowed the gene- 
rals and officers, to carry their effects 
on board, together with their papers, 
which are not to be ſubject to any in- 
ſpection, the generals warranting that 
they do not contain any property for 
which ſtipulations are not made. 
Anſwer—Granted. 

VI. All ſhips, &c. belonging to 
the French republic, capable of going 
to ſea, ſhall depart with the diviſion 
to ſome French port, after being fur- 


niſhed with neceſſary proviſions. An- 
ſwerRefuſed. 


VII. The ſick who can be removed, | 


ſhall embark with the diviſion, pro- 
vided with neceſſaries, medicines, me- 
dical cheſts, the effects of the officers 
of health neceſſary during the voyage. 
Thoſe ſick which cannot be removed, 
ſhall be left with a phyſician and a 
ſurgeon in the French ſervice, pro- 


vided with neceſſaries. The generals 
m chief by ſea and land, in evacuating 
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Malta, repoſe full confidence in the 
good faith and humanity of the Engliſh 
general. Anſwer—Granted. 

VIII. None of the inhabitants ſhall 
be moleſted on account of their politi- 
cal opinions, thoſe eſpecially who have 
borne arms or have filled any office, 
civil or military, Anfwer—This arti- 
cle does not appear conſiſtent with a 
military capitulation ; but all the in- 
habitants permitted to remain upon 
the iſland may be aſſured of being 
treated with juſtice and humanity, and 
ſhall enjoy the full protection of the 
laws. 

IX. The French inhabitants of 
Malta, who wiſh to follow the army 
with their effects, ſhall be at liberty 
ſo to do, ſhall have fix months liberty 
to diſpoſe of their moveable and im- 
moveable property, and at the expira- 
tion of that period furniſhed with 
Engliſh paſſports. Anſwer—Granted, 
according to the anſwer given to the 
preceding article. 

X. As ſoon as the capitulation is 
ſigned, the Engliſh general ſhall give 
up a felucca to the entire diſpoſal of 
the French commandant, for the tranſ- 
port of his equipage, together with an 
officer charged with tranſmitting the 
capitulation to the French govern- 
ment, with the neceſſary ſafe conduct. 
Anſwer—Granted. 

XI. The Articles of capitulation 
being figned, they ſhall be delivered to 
the Engliſh general at the gate called 
Des Bombes, occupied by a guard, con- 
fiſting of an equal number of French 
and Engliſh. eſe guards ſhall not 
permit the entrance of the = 
troops, nor the inhabitants, till the bul 
of the garriſon are embarked, and out 
of ſight of the port; and in propor- 
tion as the embarkation proceeds, the 
Engliſh troops ſhall occupy the posts 
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opening a way to the interior.— The 
Engliſh general will perceive the ne- 


ceſſity of theſe precautions indiſpenſa- 


ble, in order to prevent any cauſe of 
diſpute which might operate to pre- 
vent the capitulation being religiouſly 
obſerved. Anſwer Granted, con- 
formably to the proviſions made in the 
anſwer given to the firſt article, and 
precautions ſhall alſo be taken to pre- 
vent the armed Malteſe from approach- 
ing the poſts occupied by the French. 

XII. The alienation or ſale of 
moveable or immoveable property by 
the French government, during the 
poſſeſſion of Malta, as well as individual 
Contracts, ſhall remain inviolate. An- 


ſwer—Granted, so far as they fhall ap- 


pear to have been juſt and legitimate. 

XIII. The agents of the allied 
powers reſiding in the Valetta at the 
period of capitulation, ſhall not be in 
any wiſe moleſted in their perſons or 
property, the latter being guaranteed 
by the preſent capitulation. Anſwer— 
Granted. | 

XIV. Every ſhip of war or trade ar- 


riving from France under the repub- | 


lican flag, ſhall not be deemed a'lawful 
prize, nor its crew made priſoners, 
during twenty days ſucceeding the ſur- 
render of this place, but ſhal] be ſent to 
France under a ſafe conduct. Anſwer— 


Refuſed. 


XV. The general in chief, and the 


other generals, ſhall be embarked with 
their aids-de-camp,the officers attached 
to them, and the ordannateurs belong- 
ipg to their ſuite, without any reſpec- 
tive ſeparation. Anſwer—Granted. 
XVI. The crews of the William 
Tell and the Diana frigates, ſhall be 
conſidered as a part of the garriſon, as 
alſo that of the frigate Juſtice, ſhould 
it be its fortune to be taken on its 
voyage to France.  Anſwer—The crew. 
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of the William Tell is already ex. 
changed; and that of the Diana will 
be ſent to Minorca without delay, for 
the ſame purpoſe. 

XVII. Every veſſel in the ſervice of 
the republic ſhall not be ſubje& to any 
act of repriſal, under any pretext what. 
ever. Anſwer—Granted. 

XVIII. If any diſpute ſhould ariſe 
upon the terms and conditions of the 
capitulation, they ſhall be interpreted 
in a ſenſe the moſt ſavo urable to the 
garriſon. Anſwer—Granted, conſiſtent 
with juſtice. 

Done and determined at Malta, 
Sept. 5, 1800. 

The following very gallant action, 
as related by captain Price of his ma- 
jeſty's ſloop, Badger, dated at St. 
Marcou, was performed by two of the 
boats belonging to his majeſty's gun 
veſſel, within four miles of the Weſt 
Iſland, under the command of lieute- 
nant M*<Culler of the. marines. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon 
of the 15th of Sept. captain Price ob- 
ſerved a long lugger between Iſſegney 
and the Badger, and thought he could 
cut her off from La Hogue ; he di- 
rected lieutenant M*<Culler, with 24 
picked men in his ten-oared galley and 
ſix-oared cutter, to endeavour to board 
her, and directed lieutenant Stephens 
(by fignal) to ſlip and cover the boats 
with his majeſty's gun-brig Sparkler, 
then for all boats manned and armed 
to ſupport the leading boats. 

The ſervice was fo well performed, 
that the Sparkler took the fire of two 
batteries of two 24-pounders and two 
12-pounders, which prevented its be- 
ing dire&ed againſt the boats ; the 
lugger perceiving the boats deter- 
mined, lowered her fails, rowed on 
ſhore, cat away all her maſts and rig- 


ing, and got on ſhore ; the cutter im- 
| mediately 


mediately boarded her under the fire 
of ſeveral hundred muſketry, and 
towed her off. She proves to be La 
Victoire privateer (row boat), captain 
Barier, belonging to Boulogne, mount- 
ing four ſwivels, rows 26 oars, quite 
new, from appearance had at leaſt 40 
men on board. She 1s 60 feet long, 
nine feet beam, and the completeſt 
boat for the ſervice of the Iſlands that 
poſſibly could be-conſtrutted. 

In performing this, lieutenant Ste- 
vens ran the gun brig into two fa- 
thom water, and kept up a continual 
fire for one hour under the batteries, 
which diverted their fire from the boats: 
lieutenant M Cullen of the marines, 
who ſo determinedly led the boats; 
and the good conduct of the 24 men, 
who ſo well performed the ſervice; 
and from the continual fire of muſketry, 
there was only the gunner's mate 


der. The Sparkler received no other 
damage than a few ſhot through her 
ſails, and ſorae of her rigging cut. 

On the 20th of Sept. captain Hotham 
retook an Engliſh ſhip (the Monarch) 
of 645 tons, laden with timber, which 
La Bellone had captured four days be- 
fore on her paſſage from Quebec to 
London. 


the latitude of Cordonan Light Houſe, 
blowing hard from the weſtward, a 
French brig of war came in fight to 


enough by ſun-ſet to keep ſight of af- 
ter dark, and to enſure his coming up 
with her : but at half paſt nine o'clock, 
when he was within muſket-ſhot; and 
about to bring her to, they both unex- 
pectly took the ground (going nine 
knots) on Noirmoutier, where ſhe was 
totally diſmaſted and deſtroyed, but he 
had the good fortune to get off at day- 


wounded by a muſket ball in the ſhoul- 
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On the 22d of the fame month; in 


the northward, to whom he got near 
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light the next morning, without any 
material damage, and with the loſs 
only of a bower anchor and cable, and 
a boat. 

Not having ſeen the land before 
dark, and not having run the diſtance 
of it by the reckoning, he was unable 
to aſcertain his exact ſituation till the 
day broke, and as it was ebb tide when 
they went on ſhore, he was prevented 
from getting off before. In the morn- 
ing, having got the ſhip under weigh, 
and worked off from the land, finding 
himſelf able to keep the ſea, he return- 
ed to his ſtation ; and the next morn- 
ing, (the 24th), fell in with a French: 
ſchooner letter of marque, bringing 
coffee and ſugar from Guadaloupe to 
Bourdeaux, but a Guernſey privateer 
lugger, who was alſo in fight, and 
nearer to the ſchooner than he was, 
brought her to before he got up with 
her. | 

The following is an official report of 
the correſpondence between the go- 
vernor of Cadiz and admiral Keith and: 
general Abercrombie :- 

On the 5th of October 1800, an 
Engliſh fleet, coming from the Medi- 
terranean, appeared before Cadiz, 
compoſed of the following. ſhips. —— 
22 (hips, 27 frigates, 4 corvettes, 1' 
brigantine, 2 tranſports, 2 gun-boats, 
1. bomb.—59: ſhips of war, 74 tranſ- 


ports, and 10 brigantines, carrying 


troops. 

„ General Don Thomas, of Marla, 
the new governor of the place, who 
arrived here in the height of the epi- 
demie diſorder, judged it adviſeable to 
ſend a note to the Engliſh admiral; 
(No. 1.) to acquaint him with the ſo-- 
licitations of the inhabitants, and that 
the Engliſh name would be rendered 
odious in the eyes of-all the world if: 
they committed ſuch an act of ay 

they 
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againſt the city. General Abercrom- 
bie and admiral Keith anſwered the 
governor (No. 2,) not as the governor 
of Cadiz, but ſolely as captain-general 
of the army and province of Andaluſia, 
and captain-general of the department 
of the navy, in which they propoſed 
that he ſhould deliver up to them the 
armed veſſels and thoſe that were arm- 
ing, the crews and officers of which 
ſhould be ſet at liberty on this condi- 
tian, and the fleet would retire. 


No. I. 
© ADMIRAL, 


e Whilſt the cruel diſorder which 
carries off in this city and its neigh- 
bourhood, thouſands of victims, and 
which ſeems as if it would not ceaſe 
its ravages till it has deſtroyed all thoſe 
who have yet eſcaped it, is ſufficient 
to excite compaſſion, I ſee with ſur- 
priſe, that the ſquadron under your ex- 
cellency's orders is come to add to the 
afflictions of this people. I have too 

ood an opinion of the humanity of the 

ngliſh nation, and of your's in parti- 
cular, to believe that you will ſeek to 
render our ſituation more deplorable. 
Nevertheleſs, if in purſuance of the 
orders you have received, your country 
ſhould conſent to draw upon itſelf the 
execration of all nations, and the op- 
probrium of the univerſe, in oppreſſing 
the unfortunate, in attacking thoſe 
whom you thought to find without de- 


fence, I declare that the garriſon under | 


my command, accuſtomed to behold 
death with a ſerene countenance, as 
well as to braye perils more terrible 
than thoſe of war, will reſiſt till their 
utter annihilation. I ſhall wait to know 
your excellency's anſwer, if I am to give 
conſolation to the ynfortunate inhabi- 
tants of the place, or to excite them to 


[ 
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vengeance and anger. God preſerye 
your excellency. | 
Dz Mozra, 


(Signed) 
* Cadiz, Oct. 5, 1800. | 
6 Till this time the cruizers of the 
blockading force had. not prevented 
the fiſhermen from purſuing their in- 
nocent induſtry. We are aſtoniſhed 
that your excellency ſhould deprive us 
of this ſlender comfort.” | 


No. II. 
«© The commanders in chief of the 


— — 


land and ſea forces of his Britannic 


majeſty, forming the expedition before 
Cadiz; on board the Foudroyant, off 
Cadiz, Oct. 5, 1800. | 

„We had the honour to receive 
your excellency's letter of this day, in 
which you deſcribe the deplorable ſtate 
of the city. We are deeply atflicted at 
its calamities, though we have good 
reaſon to believe that they are by no 
means ſo diſaſtrous as they are de- 


| ſcribed. 


% We are not ignorant that a great 
number of ſhips belonging to his ca- 
tholic majeſty, are armed for the pur- 
pete of joining the naval forces of the 

| French, to be employed in prolonging 
the troubles which deſolate all the na- 
tions of Europe, are 1njurious to all 

public order, and deſtroy the happineſs 
of individuals. We have received 
from our ſovereign, orders to uſe our 
utmoſt efforts to counteract the pro- 
jects of the common enemy, in at- 
tempting to take or deſtroy the ſhips 
of war which are in the port and arſe- 
nal of Cadiz. 

«© The number of the forces which 
we have under our command, leaves 
little doubt of the ſucceſs of the enter- 
prize. We are little diſpoſed to mul- 


tiply, without neceſlity, the evils inſe- 
parable 
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rable from war. If your excellency 
will conſent to deliver up the ſhips 
armed or arming to act againſt our ſo- 
vereign, and to prolong the miſeries of 
neighbouring nations, their officers and 
crews ſhall be ſet at liberty, and our 
feet will retire : otherwiſe we muſt 
act conformably to our orders, and the 
increaſed misfortunes of the city can 
only be attributed to your excellency. 

« We are, With reſpect, &c. 
% R. ABERCROMBIE. 

| WIRES * - { 

« A frigate will remain in the har- 
bour, for the anſwer of your excel- 


lency, to prevent any delay.” 
No, III. 
« M. M. the commanders by land 
and ſea, of his Britannic majeſty. As 
| have repreſented to your V. V. E. E. 


the lamentable ſituation of this city, in 
order to engage your humanity, not to 
aggravate it by acts of hoſtility, I did 
not ſuppoſe that my requeſt would be 
liſtened to either through fear or ina- 
bility. Unhappily I find that V. V. 
E. E. have mifconceived my expreſ- 
ton, as they have drawn on me a pro- 
poſition, as inſulting to him to whom it 
is addrefled, as it is diſhononrable to 
thoſe who propoſe; V. V. E. E. ought 
to make propoſitions leſs rigorous, if 
you with they ſhould be acceptable. 

« have the honour to be, &c. 

THOMAS DE MoRLA." 
OR. 6, 1800. 

This expedition was abandoned at 
the moment the troops were about to 
land; in conſequence of expreſs orders 
from England, accompanied by infor- 
mation reſpeCting the plague. - 

The following is copy of a letter from 
captain. Frederick Watkins, com- 
mander of his majeſty's ſhip Nereide, 


to Evan N , "Eſq. dated in Cu- 
acao, 5th Ot. 1800. | aſſiſtance will. be the means of fruſtrat- 


racao, 5th Oct. 1800. 


9 


* 
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9 | | 
Be pleaſed to inform my lords com- 
miſtioners of the admiralty, that I have 
thought it indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
ſend theſe diſpatches to England by 
my firſt officer, lieut. Paul, to acquaint 
their lordſhips of the ſurrender of the 
valuable iſland of Curacao to his ma- 
jeſty's frigate under my command. I 
beg leave to tranſmit duplicates of all 
my letters to the right hon. lord Hugh 
Seymour, and the articles of capitula- 
tion agreed between his excellency 
Johan Rudolph Lauffer and myſelf ; 
as alſo. inventories of warlike ſtores, 
ſhipping, &c. I hope their lordſhips 
will ſanction my conduct in taking 
poſſeſſion of this centrical and valua- 
ble iſland in his majeſty's name. 
Lieutenant Paul I cannot recom- 
mend in too ſtrong a language to their 


| lordſhips, for his zealous exertions. 


during the whole of the fiege : and for 
any further information, he is perfectly 
able to deſcribe every thing their lord- 
ſhips may be defirous of knowing re- 
ſpecting Curacao. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
FRED. WATKINS. 
His majeſty's ſhip Nereide, off Amſter- 
dam, iſland of Curacao, 11th Sept. 
1800. 
My Loxp, 

I wiſh not to Isſe a moment in ſend- 
ing a faſt ſailing veſſel to inform your 
lordſhip, that the iſland of Curacao, 
has claimed the protection of his Br'« 
tannic majeſty. I have in conſequence 
felt it my duty to take poſſeſſion of it 
in his name. 

Jam now running for the Harbour, 
as it is abſolutely neceſſary to loſe no 
time to ſave the iſland from the enemy, 
who threaten to ſtorm the principal 
fort to- night; but truſt the N ereide's. 


ing 
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moſt valuable colony for his majeſt 

I compute the force of the French 
to be about 1500, now in poſſeſſion of 
the weſt part of the iſland, but no 
ſtrong poſt of any conſequence to pre- 
vent my holding the forts commanding 
Amſterdam, until I am honoured with 
an anſwer from your Lordſhip. 

There is great property afloat be- 
Jonging to the Spaniards. 

Lieutenant Paul will have the ho- 
nour of delivering this diſpatch to 
your Lordſhip, of whoſe exertions and 
Zeal for the ſervice I cannot ſpeak in 
too ſtrong terms. 

IT have the honour to be, &c. 
| F. WATKINS. 
His majeſty's ſhip Nereide, off Am- 
ſterdam, Sept. 14. 
Mr LoRp, 

vince ſending my laſt diſpatch of 
the 11th inſtant, Governor Johan Ru- 

dolph Lauffer has finally ſurrendered 
the iſland of Curacao and its depen- 
dencies to his Majeſty's arms. 

_ Encloſed I have the nonour of tranſ- 
mitting to your Lordſhip a copy of the 
terms of capitulation. | 

J have the honour to be, &c. 
[Here follow the articles of capitu- 
lation, which are in the uſual terms, 
with the addition of the ports of Cu- 
racao and its dependencies being open 
to all Spaniſh veſſels coming from the 
Main, for the more ready ſubſiſtence 
of the inhabitants. ] 
His majeſty's ſhip Nereide, Curacao 

harbour, Sept. 23. 
My Lox, 

I have now the ſatisfaQion to inform 
your Lordſhip that the Engliſh colours 
are flying in this iſland, and that I have 
entered this harbour in conſequence of 
the total evacuation of the French 
forces laſt night. I am now arranging 


— — 
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ing the enemy's views, and ſaving a | 


affairs in ſuch a manner as to tranquil- 
lize the minds of the inhabitants, and 
reſtore perfect peace, in the name of 
his majeſty, in this valuable iſland. 1 
have been received with great faith, 
and will do my utmoſt in eſtabliſhin 
the ſecurity of the principal fortreſs till 
I receive your Lordſhip's anſwer for 
my further conduct. Encloſed I have 
the honour of tranſmitting to you an 
inventory of warlike ſtores, ammu— 
nition, &c. in the garriſon, except 
thoſe lately in the poſſeſſion of the ene- 
my, which I have not yet received the 
regular returns of, þut have given the 
neceſſary orders. It was not my inten- 
tion to have ſent any farther diſpatch 
to your lordſhip by the remaing lieute- 
nant, Mr. James Hodgſon ; but, as I 
do not exactly conceive myſelf in a 
perfect ſtate of fafety, without having 
perfect poſſeſſion of the principal for- 
treſs which commands the town, I 
have appointed him with a party of 
my own men, to that command : his 
zeal, bravery, and univerſal ſteady con- 
duct in any ſervice he is ordered on, 
makes my mind perfectly eaſy in doing 
ſo ; he has been of the utmoſt ſervice 
in a new-ereCted. battery in annoying 
the enemy, and indeed may be conſi- 
dered the principal cauſe of their re- 
treat. Lieut. Fitton, commanding the 
Active tender, I have much pleaſure in 
recommending to your Jordſhip's no- 
tice, from his activity and ſpirited con- 
duct ſince he has joined me. From 
him, my lord, you will receive material 
information as to all ſituations of the 
iſland and its valuable harbour. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
* * F. WATKINS. 
[Here follows a liſt of Dutch, French, 
Spaniſh, American, and Daniſh veſſels, 
captured in the harbour of Curacao, 
conſiſting of eight belonging to "me 
| | and, 
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land, eight to Denmark, ſeven to Ame- 
rica, eleven to France, ſeven to Spain, 
and three Engliſh prizes which had 
been ſold at that port, namely, the 
Aurora, Albion, and two Friends.] 
On the 7th of October, the Kent 


Eaſt Indiaman, in the Bay of Bengal, | 


was captured by the Confiance French 
privateer, of 26 guns and 250 men, of 
which the following are the particulars. 

On the morning of the 7th inſtant, 
at day-light, a ſtrange ſail was diſco- 
vered in the N. W. quarter; the Kent 
at that time was lying to for a pilot, 
and captain Rivington conceiving the 
veſſel in fight to be a pilot ſchooner, 


immediately bore down, hoiſted his 


colours, and made the ſignal for a pi- 


lot; the ſtranger upon this made fail, 


and hauled up towards the Kent; it 
was ſoon after diſcovered that ſhe was 
a ſhip, the hands were immediately 
called to quarters, and the ſhip pre- 
pared for action; upon her approach 
to the Kent, as ſhe ſhewed no colours, 
a ſhot was fired at her from the lar- 


board fide, which was followed up, as 
ſhe paſſed upon the oppoſite tack, by 


a broadfide, and a conſtant fire kept 
up while ſhe was within reach of the 
guns. The privateer, for it was now 
aſcertained to be ſo, ſoon afterwards 
tacked, came u 
and commenced the engagement with- 
in about muſket ſhot, but without do- 
ing much injury, although ſhe conti- 
nued in this poſition for ſome time 


on the larboard fide, 


— — 


ſhe then ſhot a-head, and paſſing round 
the bow of the Kent, renewed the en- 
gagement on the other fide, nearly the 
ame diſtance, and for the ſame length 
of time, but with as little effect as be- 
fore. She afterwards made ſail a-head, 

as if with the intention of relinquiſn- 
Ing the attack and making off, which 


35 


ſhe could eaſily have done, having 
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greatly the ſuperiority in ſailing ; when 
ſhe had got about the diſtance of half 
a mile a-head of the Kent, ſhe was, 
however, obſerved to haul her main- 
ſail up, and wear round immediatel 

towards her, and in about ten or fif— 
teen minutes afterwards, or as ſoon as 
her guns would bear, ſhe, for the firſt 
time, hoiſted the National colours, 
(Surcouff afterwards declared that he 
had forgot them before) and fired a 
broadſide and volley of muſketry from 
every part of the ſhip, which was im- 
mediately returned by the Kent, and 
continued while her guns would bear ; 


the privateer then wearing round her 


ſtern, ranged cloſe up alongſide and 
received a full diſcharge from the 
Kent's ſtarboard guns; at this mo- 
ment ſhe fired a whole broadſide, and 
threw a number of hand grenades 
from her tops into the Kent, ſome of 
which penetrated the upper deck and 
burſt on the gun-deck, at the ſame time 
a fire of muſketry was kept up from 
her tops, which killed and wounded a 
number of the paſſengers and recruits 
that were on the quarter-deck and 
poop ; when the ſhips were completely 
locked with each other, captain Sur- 
couff entered at the head of about 150 
men, completely armed for boarding, 
having each a ſabre and a brace of piſ. 
tols ; the conteſt upon deck was now 
deſparate, and laſted for about twenty 
minutes, but the enemy having greatly 
the ſuperiority, both in number and 
arms, were victorious, and a dreadful 
carnage enſued, they ſhewing no quar- 
ter to any who came in their way, 
whether with or without arms ; and 
ſuch was their savage cruelty, that 
they even ſtabbed ſome of the fick in 
bed. 7 e 0 a 
Upon gaining poſſeſſion of the poop, 
the French immediately cut down 
5D the 
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the colours, and ſoon aſter this had 
compleat poſſeſſion of the ſhip. 
Captain Surcouff finding ſome diſin— 


clination in his crew to board, had | 


been under the neceſſity of plying 
them ſeveral times with liquor, as well 
as to promiſe them an hour's pillage in 
the event of carrying the ſhip; and 
this time they compleatly occupied, 
breaking open every package they 
could come at, and even taking the 
coats, hats, ſhoes, &c. from the per- 
fons of the officers and paſſengers. 
From the commencement of the ac- 
tion until the French were in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſhip, was about an bour 
and forty-ſeven minutes, and from the 


gallant manner in which the officers | 


and crew of the Kent behaved while 
the ſhips were clear of each other, 
there is not a doubt but ſhe would 
have overcome the privateer ; but 
there being a very great deficiency of 
ſmall arms, they had no means of re- 
pelling ſuch a number of boarders, ſo 
well * for cloſe action; and 
captain Surcouff acknowledged, that 
had he not ſucceeded in carrying her, 


his own ſhip muſt ſoon have ſunk 


alongſide. | 
Captain Rivington fell by the mul- 
ketry from the tops of the privateer, 
while Surcouff was in the aQ of board- 
_ 4 Te 
| On the 8th of October, lieutenant 
Boger of the Gipſey, off the north end 
of Guadaloupe, chaced and came up 
with an armed ſloop; on firing a ſhot 
at her ſhe hoiſted French colours and 
returned it; an action inſtantly com- 
menced; he remained at very cloſe 
rters for an hour and a half, when, 
finding that her muſketry did him con- 
 fiderable damage, hauled a little far- 
ther off, and kept up a . fire of 
 jound and grape: at half paſt ten he 
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had the ſatisfaction to ſee her firike 
She proves to be Le Quiproquo, com- 
maaded by Tourpie, formerly a capi— 
taine de frigate in the ſervice of the 
King, and was charged with diſpatches 


| from Curacoa bound to Guadaloupe ; 
| ſhe mounted eight guns ſix and nine 


pounders, and had on board 98 men, 
80 of whom were Guadaloupe chaſ- 
ſeurs and cannoneers. 

On the 12th of OQtober, captain 
Knight of the Montague, ſaw at noon 
a ſmall convoy of brigs, ſloops, &c. 


taking retuge in Port Danenne, which 
he approached, and prepared the 
armed boats of the two ſhips to attack, 
and while placing this ſhip. to cover 
them, diſpatched the Montague's 
boats under the direction of lieutenants 
Byſett and Knight, who were followed 
and amply ſupported by thoſe of the 

agnificent, in which were lieutenants 
Dunlop and Griffiths, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the fire kept up from two of 
the veſſels who were armed, and a 
battery. firing round and grape, (under 
which the veſſels lay touching the 


ground) they boarded, took poſſeſſion, 
and brought out eleven veſſels, and 
burnt one ; another had been ſunk by 
the enemy's ſhot, leaving only one, 
whoſe ſituation in the Creek would not 
admit of getting her out. | 
This little piece of ſervice, was com- 
pletely and expediouſly performed, 
with the loſs only of one ſeaman killed, 
and two wounded of the Montague, 
and one of the latter of the Magnif- 
o 2 { 
On the 20th of October, captain 
Bowen of his majeſty's ſhip Argo, cap- 
tured {after 15 hours chace, blowing 
freſh), the Spaniſh letter of marqe San 
Fernando, mounting twelve long fix- 
pounders and 53 men, pierced for and 


ſhews twenty-two guns on one 90. 
| | ye 


La Vera Cruz, laden with bar iron and 
hale goods, of conſiderable value, be- 
longing to the Royal Philippine com— 
pany: they had government diſpatches 
on board, which they ſunk. She was 
a fine veſſel, quite new, meaſured near 
three hundred tons, coppered, and fit 
for his majeſty's ſervice. 

On the 18th of November 1800, 
lieutenant Smith, being off Oporto, in 
his majeſty's ſchooner Milbrook, under 
his command, fell in with' a French 
ſhip wearing a pendant, apparently a 
frigate, mounting 36 guns ; and as he 
had at that time two brigs of the New- 
foundland convoy under his protection, 
and ſeveral veſſels appearing in the 
Offing, which he had every reaſon to 
ſuppoſe part of that convoy alſo, he 
determines, as the only means of pre- 
ſerving them, to give her battle, and 
made fail to cloſe with her accord- 
ingly; at the ſame time with a view 
of increaſing their diſtance from the 
convoy. | 
It was nearly 
commenced at eigh 
tinued-till near ten, when the enemy's 
colours came down: but the Mil- 
brook at this time having her maſts, 
yards, ſails, and rigging very much cut, 
and ten of her guns diſabled, he could 
not prevent their taking advantage of 
a light breeze ſpringing up, aſſiſted by 
their ſweeps, to get away from him. 
The following account of an action, 
which, even in this age of ſplendid at- 

chievements, will ſtand diſtinguiſhed, 
and add to the proud pre-eminence of 
the Britiſh character. | | 
Lis BORN, Nov. 21.—La Sophie ſloop 
of war arrived here a few weeks ago, 
having loſt her convoy from Newfound- 
land ; and the Melbrook ſchooner, 'of 
18 guns and 50 men, commanded by 


Wan when the action 
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lieutenant Smith, was immediately ſent 
cout to clear the mouth of the Tagus of 
| the Spaniſh privateers which infeſt it, 
in order that the fiſh ſhips might run 
no riſk of capture. In a few days ſhe 
was relieved, and went upon like ſer- 
vice to Oporto, off which ſhe fell in 
with two of the convoy. On the 13th 
inſt. in the morning, cloſe off the Bar 
of Oporto, and ſurrounded by veſſels 


— 


t A. M. and con- 


— 


of the convoy, ſhe was attacked by the 
Bellona privateer of Bourdeaux, of 36 
guns and 350 men. An action enſued, 
and continued for two hours within 
piſtol ſhot, when the enemy, to avoid 
being captured, put out her ſweeps, 
and by their aſſiſtance eſcaped. The 
Melbrook had 12 men, including offi- 
cers, wounded. Her rigging was cut 
to pieces, and ſhe lay on the water 
wholly unmanageable. The action 
was diſtinctly heard by the people on 
ſhore, but a fog prevented their wit- 
neſſing it: on its clearing up, the Re- 
publican was ſeen a league to the 
northward, exerting every means for 
eſcape. 
The Factory of Oporto, has made a 
handſome ſubſcription for the whole 
of the ſhip's company, and forwarded 
a ſtrong letter to the Admiralty in fa- 
vour of the commander. | 

On the 3d-of January 1801, captain 
Hamilton, of his majeſty's ſhip Melpo- 
mene, being off the Bar of Senegal, 
the weather moderate,and the ſurf low, 
with the concurrenceof colonel Frazer, 
he conceived it poſſible, if they could 
ſurpriſe a brig corvette and an armed 
ſchooner, anchored within the Bar, to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the battery com- 
manding the entrance, and, by the 
means of their own'veſſels, as he had 
none under his command fit for the 
| ptirpoſe, to have finally reduced Sene- 


gal; he therefore detached lieutenant 
5D2 Dick, 
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P. M. were fortunate enough to paſs 
the heavy ſurf on the Bar with the 
flood tide without accident, and unob- 
ſerved by the Point battery ; but on 
their approaching within hail of the 
brig, the alarm was given, and the two 
bow guns diſcharged, by which lieut. 
Palmer, with ſeven ſeamen, were 
killed, and two boats ſunk. Notwith- 
ſtanding this unfortunate accident, the 
brig was carried, after an obſtinate de- 
fence of 20 minutes, but which gave 
the ſchooner time to cut her cable :— 
lieutenant Dick finding that the loſs of 
his two. beſt boats, and many of his beſt 
men, added to a conſtant fire from the 
ſchooner and two batteries, muſt have 
rendered any farther attempt abortive, 
judged it right to make every attempt 
to get her over the bar, but the ebb tide 
having made, and being totally unac- 
quainted with the navigation of the 
river, ſhe got a-ground ; and ſeeing it 
impoſſible ever to get her off, and be- 
ing hulled by every ſhot from the Point 
battery, he found it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to retreat. At day-light. they per- 
ee ved the brig had ſunk up to her 

unwales in a quick ſand. It appears 
he was. called the Senegal; had been 
fitted out there at. the expence ef the 
Republic ; and was commanded by 
citizen. Renou, who was on board at 
the time, and of whoſe fate they were 
uncertain, She mounted 18 guns, 12 
and 9 pounders, and had nearly 60 
men on board, ſome of which eſcaped 
in a boat; the reſt were killed in 
boarding, except five whites and 13 


: C P Ws 8 1 * ' 
Ou the 15th of Janpary 1801, capt. 


vered off Flamborough Head, a cutter 
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Dick, with 96 officers and men from 
the Melpomene and African corps, in 
five. boats, who left the ſhip at nine 


Wefſtheach, of the Favourite, diſco- || 


cloſe in ſhore, to which he immediately 
gave chace; and had the ſatisfaQtion to 
capture her, after a run of ſeven hours. 


| She proved to be Le Voyageur cutter 


privateer, of Dunkirk, mounting tour- 
teen carriage guns, manned with forty. 
ſeven men, commanded by Egide 
Colbert, had been out four days from 


Oſtend, and had only captured the 


Camilla, in ballaſt, belonging to Sun- 
derland, the day before. | 

On the 26th of January, captain 
Linzee, of his majeſty's ſhip L'Oiſeau, 
fell in with the French national frigate 
La Dedaigneuſe, of thirty-ſix guns and 
three hundred men, with diſpatches 
from Cayenne for Rochfort, and chaced 
her until noon the following day ; 
when he diſcovered his majeſty's ſhips 
Sirius and Amethyſt, off Cape Finiſtere, 
whoſe captains he directed by ſignal to 
chace, and continued in purſuit of the 
enemy until two o'clock on Wedneſ- 
day morning ; being within muſket 
ſhot, ſhe opened her fire on the Sirius 
and Oiſeau, which was immediately 
returned, and ſurrendered to the above 
ſhips after an action of forty-five 
minutes, diſtant from the ſhore, near 
Cape Belem, about two miles ; her 
running rigging and fails were cut to 
pieces; ſeveral men killed and ſeven- 
teen wounded, amongſt the latter were 
the captain and fifth lieutenant. From 
the Sirius's ſteady and well-diretted 
fire, the enemy received conſiderable 
damage ; the Amethyſt, from unfa- 
vourable winds, was unable to get up 
until ſhe had ſtruck. Notwithſtanding 
the gallant reſiſtance made by the De- 


| daigneuſe, neither of the ſhips Joſt a 


man; the Sirius's rigging and. fails 
were a little damaged, her main-yard 
and bowſprit lightly wounded. _ 

On the 28th of January, captain 


| Manby, of his majeſty's ſhip Bourde- 
| lois, 
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jois, off Carliſle Bay, Barbadoes, de- 
ſcried to windward, evidently in chace 
of him, which he ſoon diſcovered to 
be an enemy's ſquadron, conſiſting of 
two large brigs and a ſchooner ; having 
ſhortened fail, enabled them to be 
well up with him at ſun-ſet, when he 
wore round to give them battle; at ſix 
he had the honour of bringing the 
largeſt brig to cloſe action at about ten 
yards diſtance, but was not ſo fortu- 
nate with the other veſſels, who fought 
very ſhy on the occaſion, on obſerving 
we were enabled to fight both ſides at 
once ; thirty minutes of cloſe carronade 
with my near opponent compleatly ſi- 
lenced him, when he hailed that he 
had ſtruck, and lowered his top-ſails, 
when his companions made fail from 
him. The firſt lieutenant, Mr. Robert 
Barrie, on taking poſſeſſion of the 
prize, found her to be a remarkable 
fine French national corvette, called 
La Curieuſe, pierced for 20 guns, but 
only 18 long nine-pounders mounted, 
168 men, and commanded by captain 
G. Radelet ; ſent out from Cayenne 
28 days ago by Victor Hughes with 
this ſquadron, to intercept the out- 
ward bound. Weſt India fleet. They 
had one.man killed and ſeyen wounded 
in the action. | 

The killed and wounded in the cor- 
vette amountea to near 50, her deck, 
fore and aft, being covered with the 
dying and the dead. The French 
captain ſurvived but a few hours, hav- 
ing loſt. both his legs; and many of the 


priſoners were in. an equal pitiable 


ſtate. FRY | 

A ſad cataſtrophe attended this cap- 
ture, which, after being more than 
an hour in their poſſeſſion, was found 
to be rapidly ſinking, in conſequence 
of her innumerable ſhot-holes: every 
exertion was made to preſerve her; 


_ 


| 


— 


but, alas ! at eight ſhe foundered cloſe 
beſide them. He had, ſome time pre- 
vious to this event, ordered every body 
to quit her; but Britiſh humanity, 
while ſtriving to extricate the wounded 


Frenchmen from deſtruction, weighed 


ſo forcibly with Mr. Archibald Mont- 
gomery and 20 brave followers, that 
they perſevered in this meritorious 
ſervice until the veſſel ſunk under 
them. The floating wreck buoyed up 
many from deſtruction; but Mr. Fre- 


derick Spence and Mr. Auckland, two 


promiſing young gentlemen, with five 
of his gallant crew, unfortunately pe- 
riſhed. The delay occaſioned by this 
unhappy evem, ſecuring 120 —_ 
knotting the rigging, and repairing 
ſails, detained him until eleven before 
he could purſue the flying enemy.. 

On the 19th of February 1801, cap- 


| tain Barlow, of his majeſty's ſhip 


Phcebe, being about two leagues to 


the eaſtward of Gibraltar, . diſcovered. 


one of the enemy's ſhips under Ceuta, 


ſteering with a crowd: of fail to the 


eaſtward :. he had the good fortune 
to bring, her to a cloſe action; about 


half paſt ſeven. the ſame evening, 


which continued within piſtol ſhot with 
unremitting fury. about two hours, the 


enemy. reſolutely oppoſing the ani- 


mated and ſkillful exertions of his brave 
officers and men, until their ſhip was 


almoſt a wreck, five feet water in her 


hold, her guns diſmounted, and literally 


encumbered with dead, the number of 


which amounted to 200, and. 
wounded, to 113. 

She proved to be the French frigate 
L'Atricaine, of 44 guns, viz. 26 eight- 


of 


teen pounders on her main-deck, and 


18 nine-pounders 'on her:quarter-deck 


and forecaſtle, a very fine ſhip, about 


three years old, under the orders of the 


Chief of Diviſion Saunier, whoſe broad 


pendant 
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pendant was flying, and who( with many 
principal officers both of the troops 
and of the marines) was ſlain in the 
action, and commanded by captain 
Magendie, who was wounded. 

At the commencement of the action 
ſhe had 715 men, viz. 400 troops and 
artificers of various deſcriptions, under 
the command of general Desfourneau, 
and a crew of 315 officers and ſeamen ; 
alſo fix braſs field pieces, ſeveral thou- 
fand ſtand of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of agriculture. 

On the night of the 20th of Feb. 
captain Stopford, of his majeſty's ſhip 
Excellent, in Quiberon Bay, ſent the 
boats of the Excellent to endeavour to 
bring off a cutter and a ſloop which 
were at anchor near the Point of Qui- 
beron ; unfortunately that ſame even- 
ing, after dark, a large chaſſe maree, 
with troops on board, going to the 
Iſland of Belleiſle, had taken her ſta- 
tion cloſe to the above veſſels ; the 
reſiſtance which the boats met with 
was conſequently much greater than 
there was at firſt reaſon to expect; this 
circumſtance did not, however, pre- 
vent lieutenant Church (having the 
command of the boats) from making 
the attack upon the chaſſee maree, in 
which he gallantly perſevered, till be- 
ing badly wounded himſelf, and two 
men killed in his boat, he was obliged 
to retire ; the other boats, under the 
command of Meſſrs. Crawford and 
Manning (Midſhipmen), reſolutely 
boarded, and fucceeded in bringing off 
the cutter called L'Arc, an armed veſ- 
ſel in the ſervice of the Republic, com- 
manded by an Enſigne de Vaiſſeau, 
and employed as convoy to and from 
Belleifle. _ This veſſel had alſo on 


board a: detachment of troops, who 
were made priſoners, and who made 
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| the veſſel's force much ſuperior to that 


of the aſſailants. 

On the 16th of March 1801, his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Invincible, of 74 guns, failed 
from Yarmouth, in order to join the 


North Sea fleet. Soon after ſailing, 


ſhe ſtruck on the Ridge Sand, fourteen 
miles from Winterton. 

The Invincible firſt ſtruck upon the 
fatal bank, between two and three in 
the afternoon. In this ſituation ſhe re- 
mained near three hours, when the 
mizen- maſt went by the board, and 
the main-maſt was immediately after 
cut away. This ſhip, to the infinite 
Joy. of the crew, then dropped from 
about 33 into 17 fathom water, where, 
however, unfortunately loſing her rud- 


der, ſhe foon became unmanageable, 


and was again driven upon the bank, 
A Gſbing-fmack now approached the 
wreck ; on 'which two boats belong- 
ing to the Invincible were ordered out. 
On board one of theſe, the admiral, 
the purſer, four midſhipmen, three of 
the admiral's ſervants, and six or eight 
seamen, reached the fiſhing-ſmack in 
ſafety, as did alſo the other boat full 
of people. Bath of them immediately 
returned to the ſhip, but on re-ap- 
proaching the ſmack, one was forced 
away,and every perſon on board would 
inevitably have periſhed, had not a 
collier which happened to be paſſing 
at this critical moment, happily picked 
them all up. This veſſel afterwards 
afforded every aſſiſtance that humanity 
urged, or that ſhe was capable of giv- 
ing, and was the: means of ſaving the 
lives of many of the crew. The 
fiſhing-ſmack, with the - admiral on 
board, being unable to afford the leaſt 
aſſiſtance to the ſhip, remained at an- 
chor during the whole of Monday 


night. On the approach of day, the 


maſter 
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maſter of this veſſel expreſſed an un- 
willingneſs to go any nearer the wreck; 
but admiral Totty, in direct oppoſition 
to him, cauſed the cable to be cut, 
and immediately proceeded to the ſhip. 
Melancholy, however, to relate, while 
he was doing every thing of which hu- 
man exertion is capable, to aſſiſt the 
unhappy people on board, the wreck 
once more got into deep water, and 
eradually ſunk, to the infinite diſtreſs 
of the admiral and the other ſpectators, 
who were nearly frantic with grief, at 
this tremendous ſcene of human miſery 
and deſtruction, While the ſhip was 
thus rapidly going down, the. launch 
was hove out ;—as many of. the crew 
as ſhe could poſſibly hold, inſtantly 
jumped on board, and had only time 
to clear the poop, when the veſſel, 
with upwards of 400 ſouls, entirely 
diſappeared, and went to the bottom. 
A number of the unhappy ſufferers at- 
tempted to get on board the already 
over-laden launch, but as no more 
could be permitted to enter, without 


the certain loſs of the whole, they 


were ſtruck away with the oars, and 
in a few ſeconds became wholly in- 
gulphed in the pitileſs waters. 
All the commiſſioned officers of the 
jap! (except the captain, who was the 
aſt taken on board the launch, which 
one account ſays he never reached, 
and lieutenants Tucker and Quaſh,) 
together with all the officers of marines, 
and moſt of the men, likewiſe went to 
the bottom. — 
About 70 or 80 of the crew were 
ſaved by means of the launch, the 
whole of whom had aſſembled upon 
the forecaſtle; but all thoſe who re- 
mained in the poop were loſt. The 
total number of human beings who 


thus found a watery grave amounts to 


upwards of 400, among whom were 


ſeveral paſſengers, on their way to join 
other ſhips belonging to the North 
Sea fleet. The number ſaved, includ- 
ing officers, is ſtated at 195. 

This afflicting diſaſter is attributed 
Solely to the ignorance of the pilot. 


He belonged to Harwich, and was ta- 
ken on board at Sheerneſs. Inſtead of 


taking the ſhip through the ordinary 
channel from Yarmouth, he ſteered 
her through the narrow paſſage of the 
Cockle ; and whey ſhe ran upon the 
ſands, he inſiſted that the fatal ſpot 
was not laid down in any chart. In. 
this point, however, he was ſoon con- 
futed by the gunner of one of the 
ſhips of admiral Parker's fleet, who 
was only a paſſenger on board the In- 
vincible. This man ſoon convinced 
the Pilot of his error, by ſhewing him 
the exact ſpot diſtinctly marked. But 
the Pilot is among the numerous ſuf— 
ferers, and, in common charity, death. 
muſt now be conſidered as having ex- 
piated all his faults. When the mizen- 
maſt went overboard, he alſo fell from 
the deck, and was never after ſeen. 

The Lively cutter was for ſeveral' 
hours within ſight of the wreck, but 
was unable to afford the diſtreſſed 
people on board the leaſt aſſiſtance. A 
boat from Winterton was alſo very 
active. 2 

On the 11th of May 1801, diſpatches 
arrived from rear-admiral Duck worth, 
commander in chief of his majeſty's 
ſhips and veſſels at Barbadoes and the 
Leeward Iſlands, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 
ſecretary of the Admiralty, of which, 
the following are copies : 


Leviathan, at Sea, March 27. 


« SIR, | 
„Having conſulted with lieutenant- 
general Trigge, on the ſubjeCt of the 


orders of the lords commiſſioners of the 


Admiralty, we determined not to wait 


for 
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for the expedted reinforcements, but 
collect the troops that the general 
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thought might be employed with diſ- 


patch; and we ſailed on the 16th, 


1500 troops, for the pur- 


with about 

poſe of — oak the various Iſlands 
ſpecified in our orders, the general and 
myſelf conſidering it moſt judicious to 
.commence with the weathermoſt one, 
'St. Bartholomew, though by calms and 
very variable winds we were prevented 


from getting to Grand Saline Bay, (our 
intended place of landingþ=till the 
morning of the 20th, when, having 


prepared every thing for that parpels, 
and placed the Andromeda, L' Unite, 
and Drake brig to cover, the general 
and myſelf deemed it expedient to 


prevent delay by ſending brigadier 


general Fuller, and captain King, of 
the Leviathan, with a ſummons; 
which, after ſome little heſitation, was 
accepted, and the capitulation I tranſ- 
mit entered into. I then detached the 
Andromeda with the Alexander ten- 


der, to aſſiſt in watching St. Thomas's, 


when every exertion was uſed to land 
a garriſon, and form ſuch temporary 
arrangements as the urgency of the 


ſervice would admit, all of which were 
of the 22d. 


effected by the mornin 
We found here two Swediſh ſhips 
nearly laden with the produce of this 


country, a Daniſh yp in ballaſt, be- 


ſides a variety of ſmall craft, Swediſh, 
and three ſmall French veſſels, and J 
left captain mas Harvey, in 
L'Unite, to co-operate with the com- 
mandant of that Iſland, and at ten 
o'clock A. M. were in the act of 
weighing, when ten ſail were ſeen from 
the maſt-head ; I therefore ordered the 
Drake brig and L'Eclair ſchooner to 


reconnoitre, keeping the wind myſelf, 


concluding they were our troops from 


* — 


A... th 


| 


| 


England, which the general and my- 


— 


ſelf had ſent orders to Barbadoes to 
follow us after landing their ſick, with 
women and children; this, from light 
airs, was not aſcertained till ten o'clock 
at night, when they proved as conjec- 
tured, and the Proſelyte joined in the 
afternoon of the 24th. Upon this ac- 
cumulation of force, the general and 
myſelf, after ſome deliberation, judged 
it would be highly injurious to his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, and render St. Bartho- 
lomew very. unſafe if we omitted at- 
tacking the Iſland of St. Martin; we 
therefore (though it was not mentioned 
in our inſtruftions), prompted by the 
rectitude of our intentions, decided 
upon endeavouring to reduce it, and 
at midnight of the 22d, bore away for 
that purpoſe ; but the unprecedented 
variablegeſs of the winds prevented 
our getting there till daylight of the 
24th ; and on the afternoon of the 23d 
the Coromandel joined with the 2d 
Weſt India regiment, when, having 

laced captain Fawke, in the. Proſe- 

te, with the Drake brig, in Coles 

ay, to cover the landing, under the 
direction of captain Ekins, of the Am- 
phitrite, (who had been fick at Bar- 
badoes, but joined me in the Profe- 
lyte, and handſomely volunteered this 

rvice) which commenced at half paſt 
eight o'clock ; and with his judicious 
arrangements, the ſecond brigade of 
near 1500 men, under brigadier- gene- 
ral Maitland, were on ſhore with their 
field pieces, and 100 ſeamen, by eleven 
o'clock, as was the firſt brigade of 1800, 
under brigadier-general Fuller, by two 
o'clock, with their field pieces and 100 
ſeamen ; the ſecond brigade direQly 
proceeded on take the 4k, thi in the 
approach of the town of Phi ipſburgh, 
which was quickly effefted, though 


not without ſome ſmart ſkirmiſhes, 


Which afterwards brought on a ſhort 
action, 
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action, in which ſome companies of 
64th, under lieutenant-colonel Paken- 
ham, and two companies of the eighth 
Weſt India regiment, diſplayed great 
gallantry, beat the enemy, and took 
two field pieces ; at this time briga- 
dier-general Fuller, with the firſt bri- 
gade, marched on to take the heights 
above Fort Cheſterfield, or Maregot, 
where we had reaſon to expect the 
greateſt reſiſtance; but the former 
check (in which the enemy loſt from 
fifty to fixty killed and wounded) 
evinced that oppoſition could only lead 
to deſtruction ; and they embraced a 
verbal ſummons (ſent in by briga- 
dier general Maitland, at five o'clock) 
fo propoſe their terms at nine; 
when lieutenant-general Trigge and 
ſelf, being on the ſpot, the capitula- 
tion was ſigned and exchanged by 
midnight of the 24th, of which I tranſ- 
mit a copy for their lordſhip's informa- 
tion. At the commencement of the 
attack, we obſerved in the Great Bay, 
two privateer-brigs, of twelve guns 
each, and a ſchooner of the ſame force, 
with a merchant ſhip, brig, and nine 
or ten ſmall craft; and as I conſidered 
them likely to.attempt getting off in the 
courſe of the night, if it was found ne- 
ceſſary to ſurrender, I ordered the 
Hornet and Fanny armed brig to work 
up to Great Bay, to prevent ſuch at- 
tempt from ſucceeding, and at ſunſet 
ſent the Drake to aid on that ſervice ; 
but, unfortunately, the two firſt did 
not get far enough to windward to 
fulfil my intention, by which means 
one of the brigs and the ſchooner got 


out, with a few ſmall veſſels, five of || 


which were taken; but I am to lament 
the brig and ſchooner getting away, 
after a chace of 8 hours, 
the Hornet and Fanny. We found 
remaining in the Bay, one brig- priva- 
35 


- 


by 
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teer of twelve guns, an Engliſh cap- 
tured ſhip, a merchant brig, four ſmall 
ſchooners, and a floop ; the particulars 
of which my time would not allow me 
to collect, as I began to embark the 
troops, ordnance, &c. &c. the next 
morning, the 25th, and failed for St. 
Thomas's the afternoon of the 26th, 
leaving the Proſelyte, Hornet, and 
Drake, to aſſiſt in the arrangements 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of the iſland, 
and two tranſports to embark the gar- 
riſon in, which conſiſted of between 
three and four hundred, beſides nearly 
a ſimilar number which got away in the 
brig, &c. | 

I have ordered the Proſelyte to 
relieve L'Unite, keeping with her the 
Drake, for the aſſiſting protection of 
the two iſlands, and L'Unite to con- 
duct the priſoners to Martinique, ar- 
rangirig and getting ready to convoy 
the trade home. 

I cannot conclude this account 
of our ſucceſsful proceedings, for their 
Lordſhip's information, without pay- 
ing that grateful tribute which is due 
to lieutenant-general Trigge, for his 
kind ſupport and concurrence in every 
inſtance, and for his anxious endea- 
vours to preſerve that particular har- 
mony and unanimity between the arm; 

and navy, which muſt always contri- 
bute to the ſucceſs of every undertak + 
ing. I ſhould not do juſtice to the 
officers and men ſerving under my 
command, if I was to omit aſſuring 
their lordſhips they have performed the 
harraſſing and laborious ſervice they 


have been employed in highly to my 


ſatisfaction, and with an alacrity cha- 
racteriſtic of Britiſh ſeamen ; and have 
the honour to be, fir, &c. 

I. T. Dvexworrn. 


By lieutenant- general Thomas Trigge 


and rear-admiral John Thomas 


3 E Duck- 
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Duck worth, commander in chief 
of his Britannic majeſty's land and 
ſea forces employed at the wind- 

- ward and leeward Iſlands, &c. &c. 

« The king, our maſter, having 
viewed with the deepeſt concern the 
unjuſt combination lately entered into 
between the courts of Sweden, Den- 
mark and Ruſſia, to ſupport the prin- 
ciples of an armed neutrality, contrary 
to the law of nations, and the poſitive 
ſtipulation of treaties; his majeſty, 
therefore, fee!s himſelf called upon to 
adopt ſuch meaſures as a conduct ſo 
hoſtile to the juſt and ancient privi- 
leges of the Britiſh flag requires, on his 
part, for the maintenance and preſer- 
vation of the beſt rights of his people, 
and in ſupport of the moſt ſolemn trea- 
ties, thereby violated, and to conſider, 
though with the greateſt reluctance, 
thoſe Courts as enemies of Great Bri- 
tain, 

Feeling that reſiſtance on your 
part would only tend to increaſe the 
calamities of war, which it is. our moſt 
earneſt deſire to alleviate, we have ſent 
this ſummons by brigadier-general 
Fuller, of the land forces, and captain 
King of the royal navy, requiring you 
to ſurrender the Iſland of St. Bartholo- 
mew, together with all ſhips and veſſels, 
ſtores, and public property of every 
deſcription. | 

** Knowing how ardently it. is the 
deſire of our royal, maſter to avert the 
fufferings of individuals, and it being 
no leſs our own diſpoſition and wiſh to 
ſoften their diſtreſſes, we take this op- 
portunity to declare, that the private 
property of the inhabitants will be re- 
ſpected, as well as whatever belongs 
to the ſubjects of the United States of 
America; and in caſe of immediate 
ſubmiſſion, that the laws, cuſtoms, and 


CY 


——— 
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religious uſages of the Iſland ſhall not 
be infringed. 
% Dated on board his majeſty's ſhip 
Leviathan, this 20th day of March. 
(Signed) 
Tromas Trice, Lieut. General. 
J. T. Dvucx worn, Rear-Admiral. 


* His Excellency the Governor of St. 
Bartholomew. 


His majeſty's ſaip Leviathan, March 20. 


«3K, 

« His majeſty's friendly diſpoſition 
towards the intereſts of the United 
States of America, and their inhabi- 
tants, corresponding ſo perfectly with 
our own—We, in order the more cer- 
tainly to prevent any cauſe of miſun- 
derſtanding on the preſent occaſion, 
have taken this opportunity to expreſs 
our juſt expectation, that the ſubjects 
of America, at preſent reſiding. in the 


Iſland of St. Bartholomew, will not 
lend themſelves to any colluſive tranſ- 


action with a view of preventing ſuch 
property from coming into poſſeſſion 
of the forces under our command, 
as of right ought to be forfeited to the 
crown of Great Britain. As whatever 
reluctance we might feel in adopting a 
meaſure ſo extremely diſagreeable to 
us, it nevertheleſs would be our duty, 
not only to reſiſt, in every inſtance, 
ſuch unbecoming proceedings, but be 
the means of obliging us to act againſt 
whoever might be concerned in a 
tranſaction of ſo improper a nature, in 


| a manner which we would ever wiſh 


to avoid, At the time of making this 
communication, we hope not to be 
underſtood as conceiving any thing of 
the nature now alluded to at al likely 
to occur. We feel ſatisfied of the 
contrary, and have noticed it merely 


as a meaſure of precaution. to thoſe. 


wha 
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warily led into a ſtep without being 
aware of the conſequences attendant. 
We have the honour to be, 8c. &c. 

x (Signed) 

Taos. Tricce, Lieut. General. 

J. T. Dvex worTH, Rear-Admiral. 


« By their excellencies lieutenant-ge- 
neral Thomas Trigge, and rear-ad- 
miral John Thomas Duckworth, 


majeſty's forces, &c. &c. 


“The ſuperiority of the force which 
it has pleaſed his Britannic majeſty to 
place under our joint command, ren- 
dering every hope of reſiſtance, on 
your part, altogether ineffectual, we, 
in order to avert the conſequences that 
ſo evidently would attend any oppoſi- 
tion, which from a vain expeCtation 
of ſucceſs, you might be induced to 
make, and to give you the only op- 
portunity in our power to afford, of 
avoiding the effects ſo certainly to be 
apprehended, have taken this means of 
manifeſting the moderation with which 
it is our deſire to proceed. 

* And we do therefore require you, | 
in the name of the king our maſter, 
immediately to ſurrender into our poſ- 
ſeſſion the Iſland of St. Martin, as like- 
wiſe all ſtores and veſſels, together 
with the property of every deſcrip- 
tion. 

Done on board his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Leviathan, this 24th day of 
March, 1801. 


(Signed) 
Tromas Tr1cct, Lieut. General. 
J. T. Dvucx worTH, Rear-Admiral. 


Leviathan, St. Thomas, March 30. 


ot | 
% Having had the honour of ſtating 
to you, ſor the information of the lords 


commander in chief of his Britannic 


commiſſioners of the Admiralty, tne | 
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ment to the 27th, I have now further 
to add, that we arrived off this iſland 
at day-light of the 28th, having pre- 
\ viouſly concerted with the general the 
arrangement for landing at Black Point 
Bay, about three miles to the weſt- 
ward of the town; but from the wind 
throwing off the: land, we were not 
able to obtain anchorage till noon, 
when [I directed captain Bradby, in the 
Andromeda, with the Alexandria ten- 
der, to place themſelves as cloſe to the 
beach as the water would admit, to 
cover the · landing; which ſervice was 
ably executed: I alſo ordered the 
Southampton, Diana, and Amphitrite, 
(which had been previouſly directed 
here to prevent ſuccour from being 


| thrown in,) to anchor cloſe off the 


town, to be in readineſs to attack the 
forts, if requiſite. This ſervice per- 
formed, and the troops all ready to 
land, lieutenant-general Trigge, and 
ſelf were of opinion it would promote 
his majeſty's ſervice- to ſummon the 
iſland, which was ſent by brigadier- 
general Maitland, and captain King 
of the Leviathan, when a capitulation 
was agreed on for this iſland, St. John's, 
and its dependencies (with the delav 
only of the Governor being permitted 
to ſend officers to aſcertain that our 
force was formidable as repreſented) ; 
| and yeſterday morning we took poſſeſ- 
| ſion of the forts, &c. fince when I have 
been conſtantly employed in landing a 
garriſon, and forming temporary regu- 
lations, to move for our next object to 
Santa Cruz this evening, that my time 
will not admit of my giving their lord- 
ſhips an exact detail of the veſſels in 
harbour, but there was one man of 
war brig of 18 guns, which appears to 
be a very fine veſſel, and fit for his 
| majeſty's ſervice. Herewith I fend a 
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who might otherwiſe have been un- } ſucceſsful proceedings of this arma- 
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copy of the capitulation. This, with 
my other diſpatch of the 27th, I for- 
ward. by my firſt lieutenant, Charles 
Marſhall Gregory, an officer of great 
merit and activity, who has been re- 
cently employed as acting captain of 
the Amphitrite, and to whom I muſt 
refer their lordſhips for further particu- 
lars; and 1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, &c. | _ 

| J. T. Ducxworrn. 
Leviathan, off Chriſtianſtadt, Santa 

Cruz, April 2. 
* Jin, 

5 letters of the 27th and 30th 
ult. (of which I now tranſmit dupli- 
cates) having given you information 
for the lords commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, of our fortunate and ſucceſs- 
ful proceedings, in the execution of 
their lordſhip's orders, to the ſurrender 
of St. Thomas's (with the deviation of 
venturing to attack St. Martin's, and 
my intentions of leaving St. Thomas's 
for Santa Cruz that evening, the 30th, 
Inow have the further pleaſure to ac- 
quaint you that we were off the town 
of Chriſtianſtadt, at day-light of the 
31ſt, and having formed the arrange- 
ments for landing, and ſounded to the 
eaſtward of the town, to aſcertain that 
it could be ſafely effected, lieutenant- 
general Trigge and, myſelf, thought 
proper to ſend a ſummons ſimilar to 
that of St. Bartholomew ; upon which 


confidential officers were ſent off by 
the governor-general Lindeman, and 


the accompanying capitulation entered 
into, the whole of which, I hope, wall 
meet with his majeſty's and their lord- 
ſhips' approbation; and as I conſider 
an expeditious account thereof, under 
the preſent circumſtances with the 
Northern Powers, may be very deſir- 
able, I diſpatch, the Fanny hired armed 


brig, and muſt defer giving any detail 
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of the veſſels in the ports, as I have 
not yet been able to get any exact liſt. 
captain Ekins, of the Amphitrite, hay. 
ing been much reduced from a fever, 
and by his exertions again brought on 
violently his complaint, I have thought 
it humanity to entruſt that valuable 
officer with my diſpatches, and beg 
leave to refer their Lordſhips to him 
for any further particulars. 

* I intend giving an acting order to 
captain John Miller Garnier, of the 
Hawke, and my firſt lieutenant Geo. 
Wm. Blamey, an officer whoſe exer- 
tions in the preſent expedition entitle 
him to my warmeſt ſupport. 

© I ſhould feel very remiſs was Ito 
cloſe this without mentioning to their 
lordſhips, the aid I have received from 
my captain E. D. King, in this harraſſ- 
ing ſervice ; and I have the honour to 
be, fir, &c. 

| J. T. Dvcxworrtn,” 

[The articles of capitulation agreed 
to were ſuch as places incapable of 
making reſiſtance could not controvert. 
The different garriſons, excepting that 
of St. Martin's, are priſoners of war, 
and the Iſlands are to be ſubject to the 
diſcretionary government of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, all neceſſary intercourſe 
with the neighbouring countries being 


allowed, under certain regulations. ] 


On the 15th of April 1801, arrived 
at Plymouth, the brigantine Beaver, of 
Hull, captain M. Connor, from Oporto, 
laden with wine bound to Hull. This 
veſſel was on the 12th inſt. about four 
o'clock, A. M. captured by the Braave 
French lugger privateer, of 14 guns, 
and 70 men, and the French com- 
mander ordered all the crew, except 
captain Connor, a Portugueſe, and two 
boys, to quit the Beaver, and, in lieu 
of them, he put on board a prize maſ- 
ter, and four Frenchmen ; he then di- 

| refed 
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refted them to ſhape their courſe for 
the coaſt of France, and the Jugger 
roceeded on her cruize: captain 
Connor, however, formed the deſpe- 
rate reſolution of attempting a recap- 
ture, notwithſtanding the great ditfer- 
ence of ſtrength, rather than go to a 
French priſon ; and accordingly about 
nine o'clock the ſame morning, the 
rize-maſter being in the cabin of the 
veſſel, he embraced a favourable op- 
portunity, ſeized. him by the collar, 
threw him down, and bound his hands 
and feet in ſuch a manner, that it was 
impoſſible for him to extricate himſelf 
without aſſiſtance; captain Connor 
then poſſeſſed himſelf of the prize- 
maſter's piſtol, went on deck, and ſoon 
convinced the Frenchmen of his in- 
tention of retaking the veſſel, or pe- 
riſhing in the attempt; in the ſcuffle 
one of the Frenchmen fell overboard, 
and was drowned, and the others find- 
ing that they had a reſolute Engliſh- 
man to cope with, gave up the conteſt, 
and conſented to aſſiſt in navigating 
the veſſel to England : whilſt the 
Frenchmen had poſſeſſion of her, they 
ſtood to the ſouthward, but as ſoon as 
captain Connor took the helm, he 
changed, the courſe, and ſtood to the 


eaſtward; by way of employing the 


Frenchmen, as the veſſel] was very 
leaky, he kept them conſtantly at the 
pump and aloft, 127 
About four o'clock P. M. he diſco- 
vered to leeward of them a fail, to 
which he bore down, with a ſignal for 
aſſiſtance flying at the maſt-head, and 
very ſoon found that it was an Engliſh 
ſhip of war, which proved to be the 
Loire, of, 46.guns, captain Newman: 
a boat was immediately ſent. from that 
ſhip to give the neceſſary aſliſtance; 
the  boat's crew took, out all the 


Frenchmen, and put on board a ſuffi 


cient number of Engliſhmen to aſſiſt 
captain Connor to bring the veſſel to 
this port. Captain Connor, through- 
out the whole of this hazardous enter- 
prize, conducted himſelf with much 
perſonal courage, 

The Portugueſe, immediately on the 
ſcuffle taking place on deck, ran be- 


low, and there remained until it was 


over; and one of the boys was too 
much frightened to be of any ſervice ; 
the other boy, who poſſeſſed more 
courage, aſſiſted in ſecuring the prize- 
maſter, and this ſeems to be all the aid 
that captain Connor received in ac- 
compliſhing his purpoſe. 

On the 21ſt of April, the iſlands of 
St. Euſtatius and Saba, ſurrendered to 
a detachment of the 3d regiment of 
foot, under the command of lieutenant 
colonel Blunt, and captain Perkins, of 
his majeſty's ſhip Arab. The ordnance 
ſtores conliſted of 48 pieces of cannon 


of different calibres, 333 harrels of 


powder, with a quantity of filled car- 
tridges, as alſo muſket ditto, with ſome 
ſhot, & c. They had no proviſions in 
the garriſon, and very little in the poſ- 
le ſſion of the inhabitants. | 

On the 1ſt of June 1801, C. Pulling, 
of his majeſty's ſloop Kangaroo, was 
cruizing off Barcelona, purſuant to 


orders from captain Dixon, of his ma- 


jeſty's ſhip Genereux, and falling in 
with his majeſty's ſhip Speedy, right 
honourable lord Cochrane, commander, 
ſpoke a Minorquin privateer, who gave 
information that a Spaniſh» convoy; 
confiſting of twelve ſail and five armed 
veſſels, had paſſed to the windward 
three days before: lord Cochrane 
agreeing with him as to the practica- 
bility of overtaking them, they went 
in purſuit, and yeſterday, morning got 


| fight of hem at anchor-under the bat» 


tery of Oropeſo. When having fo 2 
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and gallant an officer as his lordſhip to 
lead into the Bay, he heſitated not a 
moment to make the attack; they 
approached within half gun-ſhot of 
the enemy boon with both brigs, and 
came to an anchor, though oppoſed by 
the battery, which is a large fquare 
tower, and appears to have 12 guns, a 
xebec of 20 guns, and three gun-boats, 


all of which kept up a briſk fire until | 


two o'clock, when it conſiderably de- 
creaſed, but again recommenced, en- 
couraged by a felucca of 12 guns, and 


two gun-boats that came to their aſſiſt- 


ance: by half paſt three the xebec and 
one of the gun-boats ſunk, and ſhortly 
after another gun-boat ſhared the ſame 
fate. The tower, with the remaining 
gun-boats, affiſted by the three in the 
offing, continned to annoy them on 
both ſides till about half paſt fix, when 
the fire of the whole ſlackened ; and 
on the Kangaroo cutting her cables 
and running nearer to the tower, the 
gun-boats in the offing fled, and by 
ſeven the tower was filenced. They 
were annoyed by a heavy fire of mul- 
quetry in different directions till mid- 


night, during which time the boats of | 


both brigs were employed in cutting 
-out the veſſels that were found afloat, 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Foulerton, the firſt lieutenant of the 
Kangaroo, aſſiſted by lieutenant War- 
burton, of the Speedy, the honourable 
M. A. Cochrane, and Meſſrs. Dean 
and Taylor, midſhipmen; they ſuc- 
ceeded in bringing out three brigs, la- 
den with wine, rice, and bread.— 
When lord Cochrane, with his uſual 
zeal, took the ſame officers under his 
command, and went in fhore again in 
the hope of bringing away more, but 
the remainder were either ſunk or 
driven on ſhore, Mr. Thomas Taylor, 


midſhipman, a. valuable young man, 


— — 


1 


— 
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was killed by a muſket ball while on 
this ſervice. | | 

Lord Cochrane aſſiſted during this 
long conteſt, as well as on the day be- 
fore, when they found it neceſſary, for 
the honour of his Britannic majeſty's 
arms, to blow up the tower of Al. 
manara, mounting two braſs four. 


| pounders, which would not ſurrender, 


though repeatedly ſummoned. 

Lord Cochrane was a little ſinged, 
and received a bruiſe at the demolition 
of the tower Almanara, as did two of 
his men, but neither of them were ma- 
terially hurt ; the Speedy had not a 
man killed or wounded in the deſtruc- 
tion of this convoy, though, from ſitu- 
ation and diſtance, equally expoſed to 
the enemy's fire. 

On the 5th of July 1801, rear-ad- 
miral James Saumarez, ſtood through 
the Streights, with his majeſty's ſqua- 
dron under his orders, with the inten- 
tion of attacking three French line of 
battle ſhips and a frigate, that he had 
received information of being at an- 
chor off Algeziras ; on opening Ca- 
bareta Point, he found the ſhips lay 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the ene- 
my's batteries, and having a leading 
wind up to them, afforded every rea- 
ſonable hope of ſucceſs in the attack. 

He had previouſly directed captain 
Hood, in the Venerable, from his ex- 
perience and knowledge of the anchor» 
age, to lead the ſquadron, which he 
executed with his accuſtomed gallan- 
try, and although it was not intended 
he ſhould anchor, he found himſelf 
under the neceſſity ſo to do, from the 
wind's failing, (a circumſtance ſo much 
to be apprehended in that country); 
captain Stirling anchored oppoſite to 
the inner ſhip of the enemy, and 
brought the Pompee to aCtion in the 


moſt ſpirited and gallant manner, 
which 
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which was alſo followed by the com- 
manders of every ſhip in the ſquadron. 

Captains Darby and Ferris, owing to 
ſight winds, were prevented for a 
conſiderable. time from coming into 
action; at length the Hannibal getting 
a breeze, captain Ferris had the molt 
favourable proſpect of being alongſide 
one of the enemy's ſhips, when the 
Hannibal unfortunately took the 
ground, and having made every poſſi- 
ble effort with this ſhip and the Auda- 
cious, to cover her from the enemy, 
he was under the neceſſity to make 
ſail, being at the time only thr-e ca- 
bles length from one of the enemy's 
batteries, 

The enemy's ſhips conſiſted of two 
84 guns, and one of 74, with a large 
frigate; two of the former were a- 
ground, and the whole rendered unſer- 
viceable. | 

The three French line of battle- 
ſhips diſabled in the action of the 6th 
inſtant, off Algeziras, were, on the 
8th, reinforced by a ſquadron of five 


Spaniſh line of battle ſhips under the 


command of Don Juan Joaquin de 
Moreno, and a French ſhip of 74 guns, 
wearing a broad pendant, beſides three 
irigates, and an incredible number of 
gun-boats and other veſſels, together 
with his majeſty's late ſhip Hannibal, 
which they had ſucceeded in getting 
off the ſhoal on which ſhe ſtruck. 
Admiral Saumarez almoſt deſpaired 
of having a ſufficient force in readineſs 
to oppoſe to ſuch numbers, but,through 
the great exertions of captain Brenion, 
the officers and men belonging to the 
Ceſar, the ſhip was in readineſs to 
warp out of the Mole, and got under 
weigh immediately after with all the 
ſquadron, except the Pompee, which 


maſts; 


| 


— 


— 


of them. 


ſhip had not had time to get in her | 
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Confiding in the zeal and intrepi- 
dity of the officers and men he had the 
happineſs to ſerve with, he determin- 
ed, if poſſible, to obſtruct the paſſage 
of this very powerful force to Cadiz. — 


Late in the evening he obſerved the 


enemy's ſhips to have cleared Cabareta 
Point, and at eight he bore up with 
the ſquadron to ſtand after them. His 
majeſty's ſhip Superb being ſtationed 


a-head of the Cæſar, he directed cap- 


tain Keats to make fail and attack the 
ſternmoſt ſhips in the enemy's rear, 
uling his endeavours to keep in ſhore 
At eleven the Superb open- 
ed her fire cloſe to the enemy's ſhips, 
and on the Cæſar's coming up and 
preparing to engage a three-decker: 
that had hauled her wind, ſhe was 
perceived to have taken fire, and the. 
flames having communicated to a ſhip. 
to leeward of her, both were ſeen in a 
blaze, and preſented a moſt awful 
ſight. No poſſibility exiſting of offer- 
ing the leaſt aſſiſtance in ſo diſtreſſing 
a ſituation, the Ceſar paſſed to cloſe 
with the ſhip engaged by the Superb, 
but by the cool and determined fire 
kept upon her, the enemy's ſhip was 
completely ſilenced, and ſoon after 
hauled down her colours, 

The Venerable and Spencer having. 
at this time come up, he bore up after 
the enemy, who were carrying a preſs 
of ſail ſtanding out of the Straits, and 
loſt ſight of them during the night. It 
blew exceſhvely hard till day-light, 
and in- the morning the only ſhips in 
company were the Venerable and 
Thames a-head of the Ceſar, and one 
of the, French ſhips at ſome diſtance 
from them, ſtanding towards the ſhoals 
of Conil, beſides the Spencer a ſtern, 
coming up. bie 10 

All the ſhips immediately made fail 


with a freſh breeze, but as they ap- 
proached,, 


the Venerable was alone able to bring 
her to action, which captain Hood did 
in the moſt gallant manner, and had 
nearly ſilenced the French ſhip, when 


his mainmaſt (which had been before 


wounded) was unfortunately ſhot away, 
and it coming nearly calm, the enemy's 
ſhip was enabled to get off without 
any poſſibility of following her. 

The French ſhip was an eighty- 
four, with additional guns on her gun- 
wale, | 

This action was ſo near the ſhore, 
that the Venerable ſtruck on one of the 
ſhoals, but was ſoon after got off and 
taken in tow by the Thames, but with 
the loſs of all her maſts. 

On the 4th of Auguſt 1801, 23 veſ- 
ſels, brigs, and flats, (lugger rigged) 
and a ſchooner, were at day-light, an- 
chored in a line in front of the town of 
Boulogne ; the wind. being favourable 
for the bombs to aft, admiral Nelſon 
made the ſignal for them to weigh, and 
to throw ſhells at the veſſels, but as 
little as poſſible to annoy the town : 
the captains placed their ſhips in the 
beſt poſſible poſition, and in a few 
hours three of the flats and a brig 
were ſunk ; and in the courſe of the 
morning fix were on ſhore, evidently 
much damaged: at fix in the even- 
ing, being high water, five of the veſ- 
ſels which had been aground, hauled 
with difficulty into the Mole, the others 
remained under water. The whole of 
the veſſels would have gone inſide the 
pier, but. for want of water. What 
damage the enemy had ſuſtained, was 
Hops ble to tell. The whole of this 


ir was of no further conſequence 


than to ſhew the enemy they could 


not, with impunity, come outſide their 
8. | 
"On the 18th of Auguſt, the follow- 
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proached, the wind ſuddenly failing, | 


ing letter from lord viſcount Netfon 
K. B. vice-admiral of the Blue, &c. to 
Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated on board 
the — off Boulogne, Aug. 16. 

. «SIR, 

% Having judged it proper to at- 
tempt bringing off the eie flotilla, 
moored in the front of Boulogne, I di- 
rected the attack to be made by four 
diviſions of boats for boarding, under 
the. command of captain Somerville, 
Pt a Jones, and Parker; and a 
diviſion of howitzer boats under cap- 
tain Conn. The boats put off from 
the Meduſa at half paſt eleven o'clock 
laſt night, in the beſt poſſible order, 
and before one o'clock this morning 
the firing began, and I had, from the 
judgment of the officers, and the zeal 
and gallantry of every man, the moſt 
perfect confidence of complete ſucceſs, 

but the darkneſs of the night, with the 
tide and half tide, ſeparated the divi- 
ſions, and from all not arriving at the 
ſame happy moment with captain 
Parker, is to be attributed the failure 
of ſucceſs ; but I beg to be perfed iy 
underſtood that not the ſmalleſt blame 


— 


— 


| attaches itſelf to any perſon; for al- 
though the diviſions did not arrive to- 
gether, yet each (except the fourth di- 
viſion, which could not be got up be- 
fore day,) made a ſucceſsful attack on 
that part of the enemy they fell in with, 
and aQually took poſſeſſion of many 
brigs and flats, and cut their cables, 
but many of them being aground, and 
the moment of the battle's ceaſing on 
board them, the veſſels were filled with 
vollies upon vollies of muſquetry, the 
enemy being perfectly regardleſs of 
their own men, who muſt have ſuffered 
equally with us; it was therefore im- 
poſſible to remain on board even to 
burn them; but allow me to ſay, who 


have ſeen much ſervice this war, that 
more 
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more determined perſevering courage 
never witneſſed, and that nothing 
but the impoſſibility of being ſucceſs- 
ful from the cauſes I have mentioned, 
could have prevented me from having 
to congratulate their lordſhips; but al- 
though in value the loſs of ſuch gallant 
and good men 1s incalculable, yet, in 
point of numbers, it has fallen ſhort of 
my expectations. I muſt alſo beg 
leave to ſtate, that greater zeal and ar— 
dent defire to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
attack on the enemy was never ſhewn 
than by all the. captains, officers, and 
crews of all the different deſcriptions 
of veſſels under my command. 

« The commanders of the Hunter 
and Greyhound revenue cutters went 
in their boats in the moſt handſome and 
gallant manner to the attack. Amongſt 
the many brave men wounded, I have 


the deepeſt regret to place the name of 


my gallant good friend and able afliſt- 
ant captain Edward T. Parker; alſo 
my flag lieutenant Frederick Langford, 
who has ſerved with me many years; 
they were both wounded in attempting 
to board the French commodore. To 
captain Gore, of the Meduſa, I feel the 
higheſt obligations; and when their 
lordſhips look at the loſs of the Meduſa 
on this occaſion, they will agree with 
me, that the honour of my flag, and 
the cauſe of their king and country, 
could never have been placed in more 
gallapt hands. Captain Bedford of the 

eyden, with captain Gore, very 
handſomely volunteered their ſervices 
to ſerve under a maſter and com- 
mander ; but I did not think it fair to 
the latter, and I only mention it to 
mark the zeal of thoſe officers. From 
the nature of the attack only a few 
priſoners were made; a lieutenant, 
eight ſeamen, and eight ſoldiers, are 
all they brought off, Herewith I ſend 

36 
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the reports of the ſeveral commanders 
of diviſions, and a return of killed and 
wounded. 


I have the honour to be, &c. . 
* NELSON AND BRONTE.” 


% P. S. Captain Somerville was the 
ſenior maſter and commander em- 
ployed.” 


« Eugenie, off Boulogne, Aug. 16, 


« My Los, 

In obedience to your lordſhip's 
directions to ſtate the proceedings of 
the firſt diviſion of boats which you did 
me the honour to place under my com- 
mand, for the purpoſe of attacking the 
enemy's flotilla in the Bay of Boulogne, 
beg leave to acquaint you, that after 
leaving the. Meduſa laſt night, I found 
myſelf on getting on ſhore, carried 
conſiderably, by the rapidity of the 
tide, to the eaſtward of the above-men- 
tioned place; and finding I was not 
likely to reach it in the order pre- 
ſcribed, I gave directions for the boats 
to caſt each other off, By ſo doing, 1 
was enabled to get to the enemy's flo- 
tilla a little before .the dawn of day, 
and in the beſt order poſſible attacked, 
cloſe to the pier head, a brig, which, 
after a ſharp conteſt I carried. Pre- 
vious to ſo doing, her cables were cut 
but I was prevented from towing her 
out by her being ſecured with a chain, 
and in conſequence of a very heavy fire 
of muſquetry and grape ſhot that was 
direCted at us from the ſhore, three lug- 


gers, and another brig within half piſ- 


tol ſnot; and not ſeeing the leaſt proſ- 
peCt of being able to get her off, I was 
obliged to abandon her, and puſh out 
of the Bay, as it was then completely 


day-light. 


* The undaunted and reſolute beha- 
viour of the officers, ſeamen, and ma- 
rines was unparalleled ; and I have to 

5 F lament 
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lament the loſs of ſeveral of thoſe brave 
men, a liſt of whom I encloſe you 


here with. 
I have the honour to be, &S 
P. SOMERVILLE.” 
* Meduſa, off Boulogne, Aug. 16. 
« My Lorp, 
After the complete arrangement 
which was made, the perfect good un- 


the boats you did me the honour to put 
under my command left the Meduſa, I 
have an anxious feeling to explain to 
your lordſhip the failure of our enter- 
prize, that, on its outſet, promiſed 
every ſucceſs. 

_ © Agreeable to your lordſhip's in- 
ftruCtions, I proceeded with the ſecond 
diviſion of the boats under my direc- 
tion, (the half of which were under the 


direction of lieutenant Williams, ſenior | 
of the Meduſa,) to attack the part of | 
0 


the enemy's flotilla appointed for me, 
and at half paſt twelve had the good 
fortune to find myſelf cloſe to them, 
when I ordered lieutenant Williams, 
with his ſub-diviſion, to puſh on to at- 
tack the veffels to the northward of 
me, while 1, with the others run 
alongſide a large brig off the Mole 
Head, wearing the commodore's pen- 
dant. It is at this moment I feel my- 


felf at a loſs for words to do juſtice to | 
the officers and crew of the Medufa | | 
| lordfhip, that nothing could furpaſs the 
| | zeal, courage, and readineſs of every 
crew of the fame ſhip, who nobly fe- | | 
conded us in the barge, until all her | 


who were in the boat with me, and to 
heutenant Langford, the officers and 


crew were killed or wounded ; and to 
the honourable . Mr. Cathcart, - who 
commanded the Medufa's cutter, and 
fuſtained the attack with the greateſt 
intrepidity, until the deſperate ſitua- 
tion | was left in obhged me to call 


him to the affiſtance of the fufferers in 


my boat. 
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“The boats were no ſooner along- 

| fide than we attempted to board ; but 
a very ſtrong netting, traced up to the 

lower yards, batfled all our endeavours, 

and an inſtantaneous diſcharge of her 

guns and ſmall arms, from about two 

hundred ſoldiers on her gunwale, 

knocked myſelf, Mr. Kirby, the maſter 


| | of the Meduſa, and Mr. Gore, a mid- 
derſtanding and regularity with which | 


ſhipman, with two-thirds of the crew 
upon our backs into the boat, all either 
killed or wounded defparately, the 


| barge and cutter being on the outſide, 


ſheered off with the tide, but the flat 
boat in which I was hung alongſide, 


and as there was not an officer or man 
left to govern her, muſt have fallen in- 
to the hands of the enemy, had not 
Mr. Cathcart taken her in tow, and 
carried her off. 

« Mr. Williams led his ſubdiviſion 
up to the enemy with the moſt intrepid 


| gallantry, took one lugger, and attack- 
ed a brig, while his crews, I am con- 
| cerned to fay, ſyffered equally with 
ourſelves, nearly the whole of his 


boat's crew were killed. or wounded ; 
heutenant Pelley who commanded the 
Meduſa's launch, and the hon. Mr. 


| Maitland, aw Fang” were ſeverely 
{ wounded ; and 


r. William Briſtow, 
maſter's mate, in the Meduſa's cutter, 
under lieutenant Stewart, was killed. 

now feel it my duty to aſſure your 


defcription of officer and man under 
my command ; and I am ſorry that my 
words fall ſhort of their merits, though 
we could not accompliſh the object we 
were ordered to. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Epwanrp PARKER.“ 


3 Gannett, Aug. 16, 180i. 

_ © Mr Log, | 
* On'the night of the 15th. inſt. = 
third 
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third diviſion of boats which I had 


the honour to command, aſſembled on 


board his majeſty's ſhip York, agree- | 


ably to your Lordſhip's directions, and 
at 11 P. M. by ſignal from the Medu- 
ſa, proceeded, without loſs of time, to 
attack, the enemy's flotilla, off Bou- 


logne, as directed by your lordſhip ; | 


and as I thought it moſt adviſeable to 
endeavour to reduce the Jargeſt veſſel 
firſt, I loſt no time in making the attack; 
but in conſequence of my leading the 
diviſion, and the enemy opening a 
heavy fire from ſevyeral batteries, 
thought it adviſeable to give the enemy 


as little time as poſſible, cut the tow- 


rope, and did not wait for the other 
boats, ſo that it was ſome little time 
before the heavy boats could get up; 
received ſo many ſhots through the 
boats bottom, that I ſoon found her in 
a ſinking ſtate, and as it was not poſh- 
ble to ſtop ſo many ſhot holes, was 
obliged, with the men, to take another 


boat, and have the pleaſure to ac- 


quaint your lordſhip, that I received 
particular ſupport from the boats of 
| his majeſty's ſhip York, which ſoon 
came up With the reſt of the diviſion 
I had the honour to command ; but 
finding no proſpect of ſucceſs, and the 
number of men killed and wounded in 
the different boats, and the conſtant fire 
from the ſhore of grape and ſmall arms, 
thought it for the good of his majeſty's 
ſervice, to withdraw the boats be- 
tween two and three in the morning, 
as we could not board her, although 

every effort was made. 

have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) 
© His majeſty's ſhip Iſis, Sunday 
Auguſt, 16, 1801: 
« My Lon, | 

* In conſequence. of directions re- 


Isaac CorGRAvVE.” 


0 
4 
' 


| 
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ceived from your lordſhip, I laſt night, 
on the ſignal being made on board the 
Meduſa, left this ſhip with the boats 
of the fourth diviſion, formed with two 
cloſe lines, and immediately joined 
the other diviſions under the ſtern of 
the Meduſa, and from thence proceed- 
ed to put. your lordſhip's order into 
execution, attacking the weſternmolt 
part of the enemy's flotilla : but not- 
withſtanding every exertion made, ow- 
ing to the rapidity of the tide we could 
not, until near day-light, get to the welt- 
ward of any part of the enemy's line ; 
on- approaching the eaſtern part of 
which, in order to aſſiſt the firſt diviſipn 
then engaged, we met them return- 
ing. Under theſe circumſtances, and 
the day breaking apace, I judged it 
prudent to direct the officers com- 
manding the different boats to return 
to their reſpective ſhips. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

% Ros. JoxEs.“ 


« P. 8. None killed or wounded on 
board any of the fourth diviſion.” 


« Diſcovery, off Boulogne, 
16th Aug. 1801. 


« Mr Loxp, 


* I beg leave to make my report to 
your lordſhip of the four howitzer 


boats that I had the honour to com- 


mand, in the attack of the enemy laſt 


night. 


Having led in to ſupport captain 
Parker's diviſion, keeping between his 
lines until the enemy opened their fire, 


and threw about eight ſhells into it; 
but, from the ſtrength of the tide com- 


ing out of the harbour, was not able 
to keep our ſtation off the Pier Head, 


but continued our fire on the camp, 
until the enemy's fire had totally ſlack- 


ened, and captain Parker' diviſion had 
paſſed without me. I beg leave to 
5F2 men- 
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mention to your lordſhip, that I was 


- "ably ſupported by the other boats.— 


Captain Broome and lieutenant Beam, 
of the royal artillery, did every thing 
in their power to annoy the enemy,— 
The other officers of artillery were de- 
tached in the other four howitzer boats. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
| Jonx Cox.“ 


The officers, ſeamen, and marines, 
killed and wounded in this expedi— 
tion, were 4 officers, 33 ſeamen, and 
7 marines killed; 14 officers, 84 ſea- 
men, and 30 marines wounded.— Total 
. 


The following is copy of a letter from 
the rigbt hon. lord Keith, K. B. 
commander in chief of his majeſty's 
ſhips and veſſels in the Mediterra— 
nean, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated 

at fea, the 14th of September, 


; Sk, 


It is with great concern that I ac- 
quaint you, for the information of their 
lordſhips, of the capture of his majeſ- 
ty's ſhip Swiftſure, by Gantheaume's 


ſquadron, on his return to France, af- 


ter his unſucceſsful attempt to debark 
troops on the coaſt of Egypt; I encloſe 
a copy of captain Hallowell's commu- 
nication of that unfortunate event ; 
and have the honour to be, fir, &c. 
KEITH. 


On board L'Indiviſible, in Toulon 
Road, July 21, 1801. 


Mr Lord, 


It is with infinite concern I have to 
mform your lordſhip of the capture of 
his majeſty's late ſhip Swiftſure, by a 
ſquadron of French ſhips under the 
command of rear-admiral Gantheaume. 

Having feparated from, my convoy, 


— 2 — —— 
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ſhip, all our ſteering fails ſet on the 
ſtarboard fide, when the enemy tacked 
and ſtood towards us: at half paſt three 
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the beſt of my way to Malta, when on 
the morning of the 24th, at half paſt 
three, the wind at N. W. Cape Derne, 
bearing S. W. diſtant about ſeven 
leagues, we diſcovered hve fail to lee- 
ward of us nearly hull down. 

As lieutenant Sheppard, of the 
Pigmy cutter, had informed me on the 
19th that an enemy's ſquadron had 


quitted Duraſſo on the 7th, where they 


had attempted to land their troops, I 
concluded the ſhips in fight were thoſe 
of which he had given me intelligence, 
and made all the fail poſſible to get 
from them: at ſun-riſe my ſuſpicions 
were realized ; we clearly diſtinguiſhed 
four of them to be of the line, the 
other a large frigate, and their ſignal- 
flags ſoon pointed them out to be ene- 
mies. At half paſt five, two of the 
line of battle ſhips tacked, by ſignal, 
and ſtood on till they fetched into our 
wake, while the other two and the fri- 
gate ſtood upon the ſame tack with us. 
At eight o'clock the two ſhips and fri- 
gate having fore-reached confiderably 
on us, tacked and ſtood towards us 
until they got on our lee quarter, 
when they tacked again, From their 
great ſuperiority of ſailing they cloſed 
with us ſo faſt as to be nearly within 
gun ſhot by two P. M. and as the ſhips 
aſtern were coming up very faſt, I de- 
termined on bearing down and engag- 
ing the two ſhips and frigate to lee- 
ward, hoping to diſable one of them 
before the whole ſquadron could be 
brought into action, and thereby effect 
our eſcape by getting to leeward of 
them: at three o'clock I bore up and 
ſteered to paſs aſtern of the ſternmoſt 


conſiſting of cartels and light tranſ- e Indiviſible, of 80 guns, bearing 


ports, on the 22d ult. | was making rear-admiral Gantheaume's flag, 8 
| the- 
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the Dix Aout, of 74 guns, being in 
cloſe order, and within half gun-thot 
of us, opened the fire, which was in- 
ſtantly anſwered, and a warm action 
enfued. Their great ſuperiority in 
point of ſailing, gave them eyery ad- 
vantage of poſition, and biffled all our 


attempts to get to leeward of them.— 
At thirty-ſeven minutes paſt four, the 


Jean Bart and Conſtitution, of 74 guns, 
being within gun-ſhot, and eloſing up- 
on our ſtarboard quarter very faſt, the 
Indivifible almoſt on board of us on our 
larboard bow, and the Dix Aout on 
our larboard quarter, our fore-yard 
and fore top-ſail-yard ſhot away, all our 
rigging and part of our ſtanding rig- 
ing cut to pieces, the fore-maſt, mizen- 
maſt, and main-yard badly wounded, 
our deck lumbered with the wreck and 
fails, and all hopes of making our 
eſcape, or falling in with any ſuccour, 
being cut off, and only one of the ene- 
my's ſhips apparently much damaged, 
1 thought farther refiſtance, in our 
crippled ſtate, would be expoling the 
lives of valuable men without any ad- 
vantage to their country reſulting from 
it: with pain, therefore; I ordered his 
majeſty's colours to be ſtruck, after an 
action of one hour and ſeven minutes. 
Moſt ſincerely, my lord, do I lament 
our having been oppoſed to ſo very ſu- 
perior a force, as from-the ſteady and 
allant conduct of the. officers and men 
had the honour to command on this 
occaſion, and with whom I had been 
acting nearly four years on various ſer- 
vices, I have not a doubt of what 
would have been the iſſue of a conteſt 
on more equal terms. Our laſs has 


been principally in maſts, yards, fails, 


and rigging, having only two- men 
killed, lieutenant Davis and ſeven men 
wounded, (two of whom are fince dead 
of their wounds,) the enemy's intention 


| 
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being to diſable us in our rigging, in 
which they ſucceeded too well ; at the 
commencement of this unequal conteſt, 
were 86 men ſhort of complement, and 
had 59 fick, thoſe who returned from 
the army before Alexandria having in- 
troduced a bad fever into the ſhip. 
Four hundred men were put on 
board the Swiftſure on the evening of 
her capture, many of the priſoners re- 
moved, and the ſhip in ſo crippled a. 
ſtate, as to render it neceſſary to take 


her in tow; the next day carpenters 


and ſeamen from all the ſhips were ſent 
on board to repair her damages, and 
ſoldiers to complete her number to 700; 


and with all their exertions, and the 


the advantage of ſmooth water, it was 
ſix days before they were able to make 
ſail. 

On the 4th of July, between Lam- 
pidoſa and Pantalaria, they fell in with 
and captured the Mohawk letter of 
marque, from Briſtol to Malta, laden 
with various articles of merchandize ;. 
on the 22d they anchored in this road, 
in general very ſickly, without having 
landed any part of their troops on the 
coaſt of Egypt or Barbary,. although, 
they attempted a debarkation at Derne, 
on the 23d ult. but from the hoſtile 
appearance and reception of the na- 
tives, they did not perſevere, and re- 
turned to their ſhips without landing a. 
ſingle perſon. 

| feel it a duty I owe to admiral 
Gantheaume, to mention to your lord- 
ſhip, the handſome manner in which 
we-have all been treated by the officers. 


of his ſquadron, and by him in parti- 


cular; the ſtricteſt orders have been 
iſſued, to preſerve the property of every 
individual, and he has done every thing 


in his power to render the ſituation of 
the officers and men as comfortable as 


U 


poſfi ble. 
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lord, &c. 

(Signed) BEN. HALLO WELL. 

By diſpatches received on the 14th 

of N ov. 1801, the following letter was 

received from lieutenant colonel Airey, 

commanding. the troops in Britiſh pay, 
in the iſland of Elba. 


Porto Ferrajo, Sept. 16, 1801. 


Six, : | 
I have the honour to inform you, 
that we obſerved the enemy buſily em- 
ployed in ſtrengthening their works and 


batteries round this place, and eſpeci- 


ally towards the church of the Annun- 


ciata, and Engliſh fort, where we found 


they had thrown up ſome additional 
works, and maſked all the embraſures, 
by filling them with faſcines. 

Sir John Warren arrived here on the 
12th inſtant, and from all the intelli- 
gence I had received, I thought, with 
the aſſiſtance of the marines of the 
fleet, and a party of ſeamen, an attack 
from the garriſon might be attended 
with good effect; that we might at 


leaſt deſtroy the batteries that ſhut up 


the port, and by bringing their force 
into the field, be able to aſcertain how 
far the accounts we had received of 
their numbers were to be depended on. 

The admiral acceded to my repre- 


ſentation, and on the morning of the | 


14th inſtant, with the concurrence of 
the governor, a little before day-light, 
a landing was made by two ſeparate 


diviſions, amounting in the whole to 


about 1000 men, including Tuſcans, 


peafants, pioneers, &c. at the ſame. 
time that a reſerve was left in the gar- 
riſon under the command of lieutenant | 
colonel de Berſy, to make a ſortie from 
the gate, if found practicable, and to 
co-operate with the main body, in 
ſeizing the works in front of the Fal- 


* 


garriſon 150 barrels 
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poſſible. I have the honour to be, my 


The landings were made with ſu&. 
ceſs, and the batteries round the bay 
were deſtroyed, but finding our force 
not ſufficient to complete the whole 
buſineſs, we re-embarked our troops 


with comparatively little loſs, havin 


deſtroyed the batteries of Punta Pina, 


the pgrottos, and Giovanni, with a great 


quantity of powder and made-up am- 
munition, and dringing off into the 
| of gunpowder : 
we alſo brought off with us 53 priſoners, 
including three captains and two ſub- 
alterns. | | 

I feel myſelf much indebted to the 
corps of marines and ſeamen, for their 
ſupport and aſſiſtance, and was much 
* 1 to ſee the ſteadineſs of the 

wiſs troops under captain de Winter: 
captain Knoibler of that corps, who 
had the command of the diviſion ſent 
againſt Punta Pina, ſpeaks very hand- 
ſomely of the detachment of de Berſy's 
corps who acted with him on this oc- 
caſion. * 

I beg leave further to expreſs my 
gratitude to captain White, of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Renown, for his great at- 
tention in the arrangement ſor the 
landing, and his activity in re-em- 
barking the troops, when a good deal 
preſſed by the enemy. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

GEORGE AIREX, lieut. colonel. 


Return of the killed, wounded and 
miſſing, in the attack of the enemy's 
batteries, on the iſland: of Elba, on the 
14th inſtant :—17 killed, 23 wounded, 
28 miſting. _ x 

I have not yet got the returh of ſea- 
men and marines. | 


On the 5th of Dec, 1801, the fol 


lowing intereſting details reſpecting 


the late gallant defence of Porto Fer- 
rajo, was received at the Ai 
ce 


* 


Office incloſed in a letter from ad- 
miral Sir John Borlaſe Warren. 


Porto Ferrajo, Oct. 11, 1801. 
Six, | 
In my letter of yeſterday I had the 
honour to report to you, that the ene- 
my had ſhe wn lately ſome diſpoſition 
to advance and take ground nearer our 
works, and this morning I found they 
had thrown up an intrenchment of 
earth and gabions upon a peninſula or 
tongue of land within 200 yards of our 
works. | | 
I immediately determined to deſtroy 
the work, and diſlodge them before 
they could have time to ſtrengthen or 
bring any guns upon it; I appointed 
de Bercy's corps for this ſervice, with 
a party of peaſants to deſtroy the work, 
and the Malteſe corps, under major 
Weir to ſupport and cover them ; 
about eleven o' clock they croſſed the 
ditch, drove the enemy from the 
ground, and deſtroyed the work. 

The enemy made two or three at- 
tempts to advance in force, but were 
completely kept in check by our grape- 
ſhot from the batteries, which were 
admirably well ſerved ; their batteries 
kept up a very heavy fire of round and 
any — which did us very little 
arm. The buſineſs being completed, 
the troops returned into the works, 
having ſuffered inconſiderably in num- 
bers ; though we have to lament one 
officer killed, and three wounded. 
I was a good deal inclined to have 
kept poſſeſſion of the ground, but upon 
confidexation of the weakneſs of our 
force, [thought it fcarcely tenable fo 


nights ago. I flatter myfelf, however, 


clofe to the enemy's works,” more eſpe- 
cially as we were adviſed this morning 
of their having got a reinforcement of | 
200 men from Piombino, two or three 
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they are equally convinced'of their in- 
ability to keep a poſt ſo near us. 

The enemy admit between 60 and 
70. killed and wounded, and three 
officers ; and from what we could ſee: 
ourſelves, I am perfuaded they are 
within the mark in this calculation. 

[ am, &c. GEO. A1REY.. 

Return of the killed,. wounded, and. 
m*'fling :—6 killed; 18 wounded ; 1 
miſſing. 

On the 21ſt of June 1801, the 
Hand of Ternate, in the Eaſt Indies, 
ſurrendered to the Britiſh arms, and 
was delivered over, by capitulation, to 
colonel Burr. 

The Dutch governor. made a moſt 
reſolute refiſtance, having defended 
the place with uncommon firmneſs for 
52 days, at the expence of the poor 
inhabitants, who periſhed: by famine, 
from ten to twenty. a day, from the 
ſtrong blockade by fea and land. 

During the diſpoſition of the military 
and marine forces, the latter under the 
command of captain Hages, the an- 
nual fupplies for the enemy were in- 
terrupted through his vigilance, which 


| certainly contfibuted, in a high degree, 


to the ultimate ſucceſs of the enter- 
prize. The value of the captured 
property taken by the fquadron a- 
mounted to a lack and 50,000 dollars. 

The difficulties the forces by fea and 
land had to encounter on this arduous, 
ſervice, and the fpirit and intrepidity 
which they manifeſted during a ſiege 
of nearly two months, did them infinite- 
credit, and have ſeldom or ever been 
exceeded in this part of the globe. — 
The accounts received of the ftrength 
of Fort Orange, and its numerous de- 
tached batteries, proved exceedingly 
erroneous, in ſo much that colonel 
Burr declared the place to be extremely 
ſtrong by nature, and moſt excellently 
| improved 
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improved by art, with a powerful gar- 
riſon, and ſo well provided with arms 
and ammunition, as to throw difficul- 
ties in the way. of his force, which 
were as diſtreſſing as unexpected; they, 
however, perſevered and kept their 


ground with ſo much Wavery and re- 


ſolution as to compel the enemy to ſur- 
render their different ſtrong holds, one 
aſter the other, until the principal fort 
and town were ſo completely blockaded 
both by ſea and land, and ſo reduced 
by famine, as'to make them ſue for 
conditions. | T 
© Arduous as this ſervice was, and 
much as the Britiſh forces were ex- 
poſed to the repeated attacks of the 
enemy, the loſs of killed and wounded 
of the troops did not amount to above 
nine or ten ; that of the marine did not 
exceed twelve ſeamen. 


The treaty which was concluded in 
January 1800, between the French 
and the Turks for the evacuation of 
Egypt, was on the point of being car- 
ried into effect. The Grand Vizier, 
by virtue of this convention, was ad- 
vancing on the {ide of Cairo, and took 
poſſeſſion of the military poſts which it 
was agreed to deliver up to him. The 
beſt underſtanding reigned between the 
two armies, The Porte had commu- 
nicated the capitulation to the miniſ- 
ters of the allied Powers. Through 
the medium of its commercial com- 


miſſioners it had informed all its ſub- 
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ation, and eſcort them on their voyage. 
The Grand Vizier had diſpatched from 
Salahie, by ſea, an officer in the ſervice 
of the Engliſh, with orders, addreſſed 
to the Turkiſh ſquadron, which he 


|- ſuppoſed was then in the paſſage of 


Rhodes, deſiring him to repair imme- 
diately to Alexandria. This officer, 
in caſe. he ſhould not find the Turkiſh 
ſquadron at ſea, was to go to Conſtan- 
tinople. He arrived there and com- 
municated his orders. to the Captain 
Pacha, Meanwhile the Engliſh did 
not ſeem willing to abideby the treaty, 
in which their agent, fir Sidney Smith, 
had ſo great a part, —Lord Elgin, their 
ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, had a 
conference with the Ottomon govern- 
ment, in which he fignified that his 
Court could not ſubſcribe to ſuch a 
capitulation, and announced that the 
Engliſh ſhips would not ſuffer the veſ- 
ſels charged to carry the French troops 
to paſs. . The Porte became uneaſy at 
this declaration, invited. lord Elgin to 
ſend a courier to his Court. Poſitive 
orders had already been received by 
lord Keith, and general Kleber was in- 
formed without delay, by the following 
letter from lord Keith. 
„ 

I ͤapprize you, that I have received - 
politive orders from his majeſty not to 
conſent to any capitulation with the 
French troops under your command in 
Syria and Egypt, except, upon. the 
condition that they lay down their 
arms, and ſurrender themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war to the allied Powers, 


with all the veſſels, ſtores, &c. in the 


port and city of Alexandria: and in 
caſe of capitulation, I ſhall not permit 
any of them to return to France until 
they are exchanged. . 


I think it equally neceſſary to inform 


you, that all veſſels having French 


troops 
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troops on board, and failing hence 
with paſſports from thoſe who have no 
right to grant them, will be compelled 
to return to Alexandria; and, in fine, 
that veſſels taken by the Engliſh on 
their return to Europe, with paſſports 


ranted in . conſequence of an indivi- 


dual capitulation, ſhall be retained as 
lawful prizes, and the people on board 
ſhall be treated as priſoners of war. 
(Signed) KEITH. 
The laconic addreſs of General 
Kleber to his army on this occaſion, 
was as follows: | 
Soldiers, To this inſolence we ſhall 
only anſwer by our victories Prepare 
for battle. 
(Signed) KLEBER. 
Accordingly, about day-break, on 
the 20th of March, the Republicans, 


15,000 in number, began to cannonade 
the advanced poſts of the Turks, only 
At eight 


two leagues from Cairo. At 
in the morning the Grand Vizier oc- 
cupied the ground. between the vil- 
lages of El Hanca and Matura.—The 
French were ranged in two lines, be- 
tween that poſt and Boulac, when the 
Turkiſh cavalry made ſome ineffectual 
attempts upon the infantry ;' the Jani- 
zaries advanced, and attaeked their 
left wing with much bravery, but 
wanting ammunition, and being badly 
ſeconded by their artillery, were ſoon 
obliged to retreat. 

About noon the whole line of the 
Republicans advanced with a terrible 
fire of artillery and ſmall arms, which 
ſoon threw the Turks, into confuſion, 
40,000 of them beginning to fly in all 
diretions.—The Grand Vizier retired 
to his camp, | 
abandon it on the ſame day; and the 


French having nearly cut off their: 
retreat, a part of the camp, and nine 
pieces of cannon, fell into the hands 


ä 


but was forced to 


| 


— 
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of the victors, who ſuſtained a trifling 
loſs, though the Turks had upwards 
of 8000 men killed and wounded, be- 
ſides thoſe that periſhed in the deſert. 
Aſter the above ſucceſs on the part 
of the French, another convention 
commenced, and was in 8 
for wardneſs, when, on the 14th of 
June, General Kleber was ſtabbed at 
his head- quarters at Cairo, the parti- 
culars of which were given in a letter 
to Buonaparte dated, Cairo, July 3, 
1800. 

Citizen Conſul, A horrible event, 
which has few examples in the annals 
of hiſtory, has raiſed me to the pro- 
viſional command of the army of the 


| Eaſt. General Kleber was aſſaſſinated 
on the 14th of June laſt, A wretch 


diſpatched from Gaza about forty-eight 
days ago, by the aga of the janiſſaries 
of the Ottoman army, pierced, with 
four thruſts of a poniard, the general 
in chief, at the moment when he was 
walking with citizen Protain, the 
architect, upon the terrace, which, 


| from the garden of the head-quarters, 


commands a view of the place Ezbekier. 
Citizen Protain, in attempting. to de- . 
fend the general, was himſelf pierced 
with fix ſtrokes of a poniard. The firſt 
blow which Kleber received was mortal. 
Protain is ſtill alive, The general, who 
was giving orders for the repair of the 
head-quarters, and of the garden, had 
with him no aid-du-camp, none of the 
corps of guides, It was his wiſh to be 
alone. He was found expiring. The 
aſſaſſin, diſcovered under a heap of 
rubbiſh, and brought to the head- 
quarters, acknowledged that he had 
been ſolicited to commit. this crime by 
the aga of the janiſſaries of the Ottoman 
army, commanded by the grand vizier 
in perſon. This vizier, unable to con- 
quer the French fairly in arms, em- 

5 G ployed 
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ployed ſor his revenge the dagger, the 


weapon of cowards. The aſſaſſin called 


himſelf Soleyman el Aleppi. He came 
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cert with his aga of the janifſaries, 


from Aleppo; arrived. at Cairo, after 


having croſſed the deſert on a drome- 
dary; he lodged at the grand moſque 
Eleazar, from which he came out daily; 
to watch an opportunity to commit the 
erime. He confided his ſecret to four 
ſubordinate cheiks of the law, who 
ſought to divert him from his purpoſe, 
but who, not having informed againſt 
him, have been arreſted in conſequence 
af the depoſitions of the aſſatſin, con- 
demned to death, and executed the 
17th of laſt'month. 0 
- Here' follows the appointment of a 


commillion/to'try the offenders, and | 


the ſentence, which is thus related: 


The commiſfſion, proceeding with 


the utmoſt ſolemnity in the conduct of 
the trial, thought ĩt incumbent on them 
to follow the Egyptian cuſtoms in 4 
plying the puniſhment. The aſſaſſin 
was condemned to be impaled, after his 
right hand had been firſt burned; and 
three of the culpable cheiks to be deca- 
pitated, and the bodies given to the 
flames. The fourth, not having been 


arreſted, was àdjudged guilty by con- 
army. I can only offer you an attach- 


tumacy/”; 107 45 


Extract from Menou's Proclamation. | 


Soldiers, An atrocious crime has l . 
Kleber. Iwill call upon the genius of 


deprived you of a general whom you 
loved and reſpected. An enemy, de- 
ſerving of the contempt and indignation 
of the whole world an enemy incapa- 


ble of vanquithing the French, under || 500500092 2 994 
1 128 8 * 2 EY N * 18 a} 
Funeral of General Kleber, at Caro. 
| bas Jos. Jes 207 yd sabo Dü. 
The proceflion;' after the firing ot 


the command of the brave Kleber, has 
had the baſeneſe tos employ an àſſaſſin. 
i, denounce to you, I denounce to the 
whole. world, the grand vizier, the 
commander of that a which y 
annihilated in the plkinrof Mathariek 
and Heliopolis. it i hes who, in oon. 
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Soleyman el Aleppi; ho, having left 
Gaza thirty-two days ago, deprived 
us yeſterday, by the blackeſt of crimes, 
of one whoſe memory ſhould be dear 


to every true Frenchman. Soldiers! 


"EE 


Kleber, marching. at your bead, dic. 
perſed that cloud of barbarians which 
burſt upon Egypt from Europe and 


Aſia. Kleber at the bead of your in- 


vincible bands, reconquered the whole 


of Egypt in ten days. 


Kleber had ſo reſtored the military 


| finances, that all arrears due to the 


army has been diſcharged, and their 
pay regularly aſſured to them. Kleber, 
by wiſe regulations, had reformed a 
great part of the abuſes almoſt unavoid- 
able in great adminiſtrations. The 
higheſt honours you can pay to the me- 
mory of the brave Kleber, is to main- 
tain that fierce and formidable attitude 
which ſtrikes terror into your enemies 


| wherever you move. It depends on 
you to reſtrict yourſelves to that diſci- 


pline which conſtitutes the itrength of 


an army. | 


Soldiers, ſeniority of rank gives 
me the temporary command of the 


ment that knows no bounds to the re- 


4 the liberty and proſperity of 
rance. I will invoke the manes of 


Buonaparte, and marching in the midſt 
of you, we will mutually exert our- 
ſelves for the intereſt of the republic. 


o — 4 : 
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gun for every half hour, ſet out from 
headicuarters with a diſcharge of five 
pieces — e and a general dif- 

ge ot mu try. NDH a 6 
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"A detachment of cavalry, led the 
way, ande the following order was pur- 
ſued : YE 741 $04 34433 SN 25 
Five pieces of light artillery r 
I Thectwenty-ſecond de mi- brigade of 
ſight iofantr 7x. 
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The foot guide. 
The different bands of muſie belong- 
ing to the garriſoun. 
Next was the body of General Kle- 


ber, in a leaden cofhn, depoſited on a | 


chariot of an elegant form, covered with 
black velvet, ornamented with- filver, 
and ſurrounded with trophies and 
arms. On the top of it were the hel- 
met and ſword of the general, and the 
chariot was drawn by ſix horſes, in 
black and white plumage: + - | 
General Menou followed, attended 
by the officers. of the corps of guides, 
and preceded by the aides- de- camp of 
General Kleber. 
The whole finiſhed with the, corps 
of engineers of artillery, the commiſ- 
ſaries of war, the officers of health, the 
different adminiſtrations, the agent of 
Murat Bey, attended by his mame- 
lukes; the agas, the cadis, the cheiks, 
the copths, the different brigades of 
the French army, the Syrian and 
Mameluke horſe, and a detachment of 
French cavalry. | 19 4 rs 
EY Then Citizen Fourier, the French 
commiſſury to the Divan, charged by 
the general in chief with expreſſing 


the ſenſe of their common: affliction, | 


aſcended a baſtion, which commanded 
the army, drawn up in order. of battle, 
and ſurrounded by the etat- major, and 
the principal civil and military officers 
of co. delivered an oration, of which 


the: following are the moſt -: ſtriking || 
8 | — . ditious; the | treacherous, and the un- 


. «< Frenchmen! lu the midſt of this 
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teſtimonies of the publie affliction, I 
am come to recall to you a name which 


is. dear to you all, and which biſtory has 
already recorded Three days have 
not yet elapſed ſince you have loſt 
Klebet, general in chief of the army of 
the eaſt; This man, whom death has 
ſo often reſpected in battles, tbe re- 
' nown of whom has been echoed on the 
banks of the Rhine, the Jordan, and the 


Nile, has periſned defenceleſs under 
the blows of an aſſaſſin. When you 
ſhall hereafter: caſt your eyes on this 


ſpot, and thoſe ruins, which muſt long 


atteſt the ravages of a terrible but ne- 
ceſſary war, you will marł that ifolated 
houſe, in which, for two whole days, 
a hundred Frenchmen withſtood the 
efforts of a revolted capital of the Ma- 
melukes and the Ottomans, your at- 
tention will irrefiſtibly be dran to that 
fatal place where the poniard ended the 
days of the conqueror ef Maeſtrich, and 
of Heliopolis. You will ſay, There 
fell our leader and our friend; his 
ſtifled voice could no longer call us to 
his aſſiſtance. Alas! how many arms 
would have been raiſed in his defence! 
How many of you would aſpire to the 
honour of throwing yourſelves be- 


' tween him and his aflaſſin! To this 


I call as witneſſes, Yoo, the intrepid 
cavalry, who flew to protect him in 
the heights of Koraim, and, in an in- 
ſtant diſperſed the multitude of enemies, 
that ſurrounded him. That life which 


he owed to your courage, he has now 


loſt, by the exceſs of confidence, which 


funeral apparatus, fugitive but ſiucere 


| Pacha, the 


induced him to go without his guards, 
and to lay aſide his arms. After expel- 
ling from the oops of Youteph 
nan grand vizier, he 
routed or tramplecꝭ under foot the fe- 


ateful. It was hen, that, deteſting 
e cruelties that mark oriental victo - 
5 6 2 ties, 
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ries, he ſwore to honour, by clemency, 


the French name; which he rendered 
Muſtrious by arms, This promiſe he 


religiouſly obſerveſſ and he overlooked 


the guilty. None of them periſhed; 


and the conqueror alone expired in 


the. midſt of his triumphs. Such is 
the end of ſo noble and honourable 
a career! Such is the termination of 
his labours, dangers, and brilliant ſer- 
Der | „ 
But what effect, citizens, does the 
erjiemy expect to derive ſrom this crime? 
In murdering this ge 
think to diſperſe thoſe troops that were 
obedient to his orders? And can the 
abject hand which cauſes us ſo many 
tears, prevent the French army from 
being commanded by a chief worthy 
of the office? Undoubtedly not: and, 
if the preſent circumſtances require 
more than ordinary virtues: if, to 
ſuſtain the burden of conducting this 
memorable. enterprize, we require a 
mind ſuperior to all prejudice, an un- 
reſerved attachment to the glory of the 
nation; you will find, citizens, all theſe 
qualities united in his ſucceſſor. He 
poſſeſſed the eſteem of Buonaparte and 


of Kleber and he now ſucceeds them. 


Thus there will be no interruption 


either to the bopes of the French, ar 


to the deſpair of their enemies. Nou 


vill poſſeſs that diſtant! country, which 


general, do they 


you have twice conquered, in ſpite of 


thoſe innumerable armies which you 


deſtroyed, as well when the bold fore- 


ſight of Buonaparte went in queſt of 


them to Syria, as when the invincible 
courage of Kleber diſperſed. them in 


the heart of Egypt. What glorious 


and affecting things will ygu not have 


to recount in the boſoms of your fami- 
lies May. they poſſeſs that happineſs 
which may afſuage the bitterneſs of 


-your ſorrows! You will often uſe in 
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your recitals the cheriſhed name of 
Kleber. Vou can never pronounce it 
without being affected; and you will 
ſay, © He was the friend and companion 
of the ſoldiers; he was ſparing of their 
blood, and alleviated their ſufferings.” 
His memory muſt be dear to all good 


men; no one ever more wiſhed, nor 


more deſerved to be beloved. Offer 
then your wonted homage, for you 
compoſe but one family of warriors, 
whom your country has called to its 
defence; all you Frenchmen, whom 
a common lot has thrown upon this 
ſtrange land, offer your homage, on this 
day, to thoſe brave men, who, on the 
fields of Syria, of Aboukir, and Helio- 
lis, have turned their laſt looks and 
their laſt thoughts towards France. At 
theſe obſequies, let thoſe be honoured 
who were in private friendſhip with 
Kleber; and you, O Caffarelli! the 
model of diſtintereſtedneſs and virtue, 
ſo compaſſionate to others, ſo ſtoical 
to yourſelf! And you, O Kleber! 
illuſtrious, ſhall I ſay unfortunate, ob- 
je of this laſt ceremony! reſt in peace. 
-Magnanimous and endeared ſhade! re- 
poſe amongſt theſe monuments of glory 
and the arts; let your name be joined 
with thoſe of Germanicus, Titus, 
Pompey, and thoſe other great leaders 
and ſages, who, like you, left in this 
country an immortal memory“, 

In the feſtival of the 23d of Septem- 


ber, at Paris, the confuls, accompanied 


by the miniſters, the counſellors, and 
ſecretary of ſtate, and the ſtaff on horſe- 
back, repaired, about eleven o'clock, 
from the palace of the Thuilleries to 
the place of Vittories. Under a mo- 
nument of Egyptian architecture were 
depoſitedi;the buſts of Kleber and 
Deſſaix. When the chief conſul had 
kid the. firſt ſtone of the pillar which 
is to be rniſed to their memory, the 

COTE > ſenator. 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


ſenator Garat delivered a funeral ora- 
tion in praiſe of theſe two heroes. 

In the mean time, to do away the 
charge of having inſtigated the murder 
of Kleber, the grand vizier of the Ot- 
toman Porte publiſhed the following 
proclamation : | 

« Frenchmen ! An aſſaſſination has 
been committed upon the perſon of 
your commander in chief, and by the 
moſt atrocious of impoſtures it is im- 
puted to the Ottoman's, under the pre- 
text that the aſſaſſin was a muſſelman, 
and a janiſſary. But what intereſt 
have we in ſuch a crime? Of what 
utility can the death of Kleber be to 
us? His place is filled by another 


general, as that general's would be by 


a third. The exiſtence of one indivi- 
dual, more or leſs, cannot influence 
the lot of Egypt. But Kleber had as 
many enemies in France as in Egypt. 
He had given his opinion againſt the 
invaſion of this province, and the 
majority of the thinking part of his 
troops had adopted it. Others ſaw 
him with pain at the head of the army. 
They dreaded his return to France, 
and the reports he would make there. 
They found it was uſeful to deſtroy 
him, and convenient to accuſe the 
ſublime porte.—Frenchmen, ſuffer not 
yourſelves to be ſeduced by a calumny 
as impudent as abſurd. It is among 
your, countrymen that you muſt ſearch 
for the true authors of the aſſaſſination 
of your general. It is upon them you 
are to. take vengeance for his death, if 
you lament his Joſs.” p 
Alfter the death of, general. Kleber, 
general Menou was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the army. of Egypt. 
—He adopted all the neceſſary. mea- 


ſures, to enable him to reſiſt the forces 


which the grand vizier was marching 


Til 


ployed, day and night, in throwing up 
intrenchments at different points; and 
additions were making to the forts on 
the coaſts, as well as thoſe which ſkirt 
the deſert. 

In the beginning of January 1801, 
general Abercromby, with the Engliſh 
fleet, having 124 tranſports under its 
convoy, arrived unexpectedly on the 
coaſts of Egypt. The landing of the 
troops took place, without oppoſition, 
in .the vicinity of Damietta. They 
were immediately joined by the Turks, 
who were preparing to act with vigour. 

Although it was not originally the 
intention of general Abercromby to 
have commenced the operations of the 
Britiſh army in Egypt on the fide of 
Alexandria, yet - circumſtances aroſe 
which induced him to change his opi- 
nion. They were much longer delayed 
on the coaſt of Aſia Minor than they 
had at firſt any reaſon to apprehend ; 
and were ultimately obliged to fail 
from Marmarice in a very imperfect 
ſtate of preparation. For a. conſider- 
able time previous to their ſailing the 
weather. was extremely boiſterous, and 
the winds contrary. The moment 
that. it became praQticable to ſail with 


| ſo large a fleet, Lord Keith put to ſea; 


they left Marmarice on the 22d of Fe- 
bruary, and came in fight. of Alex- 
andria on the 1ſt of March. 

On, the 2d, tha fleet anchored in 
Aboukir Bay.—Until the 7th the ſea 
ran high, and no diſembarkation could 
be effected; on that. day every ar- 
rangement was completed, and on the 
sth, the troops, forming the firſt divi- 
ſion, conſiſting of the reſerve, under 
the command of major. general Moore, 
the brigade of guards, under the Hon. 
major-general Ludlow, and'part of the 
firſt brigade, under the. command of 


mazor-general Coote, got into the 


againſt him. The army were. em- | 
| | boats, 


— — 3 —᷑— I 


boats early in the morning; they had, 
in general, from five or, fix miles to 
row, and did not arrive at the point of 


landing till ten o'clock—The front of 


the diſembarkation was narrow, and 


a hill, which commanded the whole, 


ſeemed almoſt inacceſſable. The ene- 


my, full aware of ther intention, were 


in force, and had every advantage on 
their ſide.— The troops, however, not- 
withſtanding their being expoſed to a 
very ſevere cannonade, and under 
the fire of grape-ſhot, made good their 
landing, aſcended the hill with an in- 
trepidity ſcarcely to be paralleled, and 
forced the enemy to retire, leaving be- 
hind them ſeven pieces of artillery and 
a number of horſes. ; 
The troops that aſcended the hill 


were the 23d regiment and the four 


Hank companies of the 40th, under the 
command of colonel Spencer, whoſe 
coolneſs and good conduct major-gene- 
ral Moore mentioned in the higheſt 
terms of approbation. It is impoſſible 
to paſs over the good order in which 
the 28th and the 42d regiments landed, 
under the command of brigadier gene- 
ral Oakes, who was attached to the 


referve under major-general Moore; 


and the troops in general loſt not a 
moment in remedying any little diſor- 
der which became unavoidable in a 
landing under ſuch circumſtances. The 


diſembarkation of the army continued 


on that and the: following day. 


The troops which landed on the 8th, 


advanced three miles the ſame day; 
and on the 12th, the whole army mov- 


ed forward, and tame within light of | 


the enemy, *who wis ſormed on an 
advantageous” ridpe, With 


to the canal of A exundfia, and their 
left towards the ſea. F 


3272 * 4 4 


It was determined 10 attack them 
on the mornibg of the 13th; ad in 
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\ conſequence the army marched in two 


turn their right flank. . 
The troops had not been long in 


lines by the left, with an intention to 


. motion before the enemy deſcended 
from the heights on which they were 
formed, and attacked the leading bri- 


| gades of both lines, which were com- 
manded by major- general Cradock 
and major-general the earl of Cavan. 
„Ihe 90th regiment formed the ad- 
vanced guard, of the front line, and 
the 92d, that of the ſecond; both bat- 
talions ſuffered conſiderably, and be- 
haved in ſuch a manner as to merit the 
praiſe both of courage and diſcipline, 
Major general Cradock immediately 
formed his brigade to meet the attack 
made by the enemy; and the troops 
changed their poſition, with a quickneſs 
and preciſion which did them the 
greateſt honour, The remainder ot 
the army followed ſo good an exam- 
ple, and were immediately in a ſitu- 
ation not only to face, but to repel the 


their right 


enemy. The reſerve, under the com- 
mand of major general Moore, which. 
was on the right, on the change of the 
poſition of the army, moved on in 
column, and covered the right flank. 
The army continued to advance, puſh- 
ing the enemy with the greateſt vi- 
gour, and ultimately forcing them to put 
themſelves under the protection of the 
fortified heights which form the princt- 


the, whole of the day, ua 
n the. fecand 1 
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attack the enemy on both flanks ; but 
on reconnoitring their poſition, and 
not being prepared to occupy it after 
it ſhould be carried, prudence required 
that the troops who had behaved fo 
bravely, and who were ſtill willing to 
attempt any thing, however arduous, 
ſnould not be expoſed to a certain loſs, 
when the extent of the advantage could 
not be aſcertained. They were there- 
fore withdrawn, and then occupied a 
poſition with their right to the ſea, and 
their left to the canal of Alexandria, 
and lake Mariotis, about a league from 
the town of Alexandria. | 

The conduct of the Britiſh and fo- 
reign troops was deſerving of the high- 
eſt praiſe ; their courage and their diſ- 
cipline was equally conſpicuous. 

On the 8th the arrangements made 
by lord Keith were ſuch as to enable 
us to land at once a body of 6000 
men. | 

The Hon. captain Cochrane, and 
thoſe other captains and officers of the 
royal navy who were entruſted with 
the diſembarkation, not only of the 
troops, but of the artillery, ammuni- 
tion, proviſions, and ſtores of all kinds, 
exerted themſelves in ſuch a manner 
as to claim the warmeſt acknowledge- 
ments of the whole army. 

Sir Sidney Smith, and the other cap- 
tains and officers of the navy under his 
command who landed with the army, 
were indefatigable in their exertions in 
forwarding: the fervice on. which. they 
were employed. 1 


The enemy left a ſmall garriſon in 


Aboukir caſtle. TEN 


Majors Mac Kerras and Fletcher, of I.. I 

granted to the garriſon to arrange their 
' baggage, previous ſo their marching 
out. —Anſwered by article II. 


the royal engineers, who went down in 
the Penelope frigate to ſurvey the coaſt 


of Egypt, a ſhort time before "they || 
ſailed from Marmarice, were unfortu-. |} 
nately ' ſurpriſed. ia a ſmall boat in 


Aboukir bay; the former was killed, 
and the latter taken priſoner. 

Killed, in both actions, 10 officers, 
10 ſerjeants, and 237 privates; total, 
257.—Wounded, 92 officers, 95 ſer- 
jeants, 12 drummers, and 396 pri- 
vates; total, 1595.—Miſſing, 1 officer, 
1 ſerjeant, 1 drummer, and 33 pri- 
vates ; total, 36, —Amounting in the 
whole to 1888, in killed, wounded, . 
and miſſing, —Seamen, killed, wound- 
ed, and milling, 132. 

On the 18th of March, the fortreſs 
of Aboukir ſurrendered ;. of which the 
following are the articles of capitu-- 
lation. | 

Art. I. The garriſon of the fortreſs. 
of Aboukir ſhall march out with mili- 
tary honours, colours flying, matches. 
lighted, &c; they ſhall be conducted 
by ſea to Alexandria,. in order there to 
be exchanged for an equal number of 
priſoners, and ſhall promiſe not to ſerve 
until ſuch exchange ſhall have taken 
place. —Anſwer: The garriſon ſhall, 
ſurrender priſoners of war, march out 
with military honours,. and, after hay-- 
ing laid down their arms on the glacis, 
ſhall be put out on board the fleet. 

Art. II. The officers -ſhall retain. 
their arms at all events; the moveables 


and effects belonging to the officers and: 


men ſhall be carried away, as well as 
circumſtances may allow; there is here 
only queſtion oft private property, and. 
by no means of military effefts.— 
Anſwer, Granted, with the exce 


tion that all-moveables ſhall remain in 
the fortreſs, as the garriſon muſt em- 
bark within three hours. 


Art. III. Twenty -fours (hall be 


Art. IV. Whatever belongs to ihe 


' fortifications, the, artillery, and other 


effe Eds, 
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effects, ſuch as proviſions, ſhall be de- 
livered up to the conqueror in their 
preſent ſtate, and agreeably to the in- 
ventory made out and verified by the 
officers of both armies, and the civil 
agents appointed for that purpoſe. 


All papers relating to the ſervice of the 


fortreſs ſhall alſo be given up. —An— 
{wer. Granted. 
Art. V. Articles not foreſeen ſhall 


be conſidered and amicably adjuſted by 


both parties. The conditions ſhall 


not be carried into execution until 


twenty-four hours after the capitula- 
tion ſhall have been ratified. —Anſwer. 
The 3d article is an anſwer to the 


above. Neither Greeks nor Egyptians 
-ſhall be included in the capitulation. 


| DALHOUSIE, colonel. 
VINACHE, chief of the Engineer 
battalion, commanding the mili- 


tary and the fortreſs of Aboukir. | 


Approved by the commander in 
chief. 


(Signed) J. HOPE, Adjutant-general. 
Soon after the ſurrender of Aboukir, 


"the following diſpatches were received 


from gen. Hutchinſon, dated, Camp, 


four miles from Alexandria, April 5, | 


Sir, I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that on the 18th of March an af- 


fair took place between a patrole of our 


cavalry and one of the enemy, in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria: I have 


to regret that colonel Archdall, of the 


12th light dragoons, received a wound 


in the arm, which has ſince been am- 
putated, and that we have loſt ſome | 


valuable officers and men. 
Killed, wounded and miffing of major- 
general Finche's Brigade, March 18. 


Total, 1 quarter-maſter, 7 rank and 
file, 28 horſes, killed; 2 officers, 1 ſer- 


jeant, 6rank and file, 12 horſes, wound- 


body of cavalry, who charged 
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ed; $ officers, 1 quarter-maſter, 12 ra 
and file, 7 horſes, miſſing. . 
April 5, IJhhave the honour to in. 
form you, that after the affair of the 
13th of March, the army took a po- 
ſition about four miles from Alexan- 
dria, having a ſand plain in the front, 
the ſea on their right, and the canal 
af Alexandria, (at preſent dry) and 
the lake of Aboukir on their left. In 
this poſition we remained without any 
material occurrence taking place, till 
the 21ſt of March, when the enemy at- 
tacked us with nearly the whole of 
their collected force, amounting proba- 
bly to eleven or twelve thouſand men. 
Of fourteen demi-brigades of infantry, 
which the French have in this country, 
twelve appear to have been engaged, 
and all their cavalry, with the excep- 


tion of one regiment. 


The enemy made the following diſ- 
poſition of their army: general La- 
nuſſe was on their left, with four demi- 
brigades of infantry, and a conſiderable 
body of cavalry, commanded by gene- 
ral Roize ; generals Friant and Ram- 
pon were in the centre, with five de- 
mi-brigades ; general Regnior on the 
right, with two demi-brigades, and two 
regiments of cavalry; general d'Eſtain 
commanded the advanced guard, con- 
fiſting of one demi-brigade, ſome light 
troops, and a detachment of cavalry. 

The action commenced about an 
hour before day- light, by a falſe attack 
on our left, which was under major-ge- 


|| neral Cradock's command, where they 


were ſoon N hg The moſt vigor- 
ous efforts of the enemy were how- 
ever directed againſt our right, which 
they uſed every poſſible exertion. to 
turn. The attack on that point was 
begun with great impetuoſity by the 
French. infantry, ſuſtained by a ſtrong 
in co- 
lumns. 
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| lantry of the ſoldiers of this army. The 
reſerve, againſt whom the principal 
attack of the enemy was directed, con- 
ducted themſelves with unexampled 


lumns. They were received by our 
troops with equal ardour, and the ut- 
moſt ſteadineſs and diſcipline. The con- 
teſt was, unuſually obſtinate; the ene- 
my were twice repulſed, and their ca- 
valry were repeatedly mixed with our 
infantry. They at length retired, leav- 
ing a prodigious number of dead and 

wounded on the field. | 
We have taken about two hundred 
riſoners, (not wounded ;) but it was 
impoſſible to purſue our victory, on ac- 
count of our inferiority in cavalry, and 
becauſe the French had lined the op- 
polite hills with cannon, under which 
they retired. We alſo have ſuffered 
conſiderably ; few more ſevere actions. 
have ever been fought, conſidering the 
numbers engaged on both ſides. We 
have ſuſtained an irreparable loſs in the 
perſon of our never ſufficiently to be la- 
mented commander in chief, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, who was mortally wound- 
ed in the action, and died on the 28th 
of March. I believe he was wounded 
early, but he concealed his ſituation 
from thoſe about him, and continued in 
the field, giving his orders with that 
coolneſs and . which had ever 
marked his character, till long after 
the action was over, when he fainted 
through weakneſs and loſs of blood. 
Were it permitted for a ſoldier to re- 
gret any one who has fallen in the ſer- 
vice of his country, I might be excuſed 
for lamenting him, more than any other 
perſon; but it is ſome conſolation to 
thoſe who tenderly loved him, that as 
his life was honourable, ſo was his death 
glorious. His memory will be recorded 
in the annals of his country—will be 
ſacred to every Britiſh ſoldier, and em- 
balmed in the recolleCtion of a grateful 
poſterity. 
It is impoſſible for me to do juſtice to 


the zeal of the officers, and to the gal- 


38 | 


j 


' neceſſary to me at this moment. 
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ſpirit, They reſiſted the impetuoſity 


of the French infantry, and repulſed 


ſeveral charges of cavalry. Major-ge- 
neral Moore was wounded at their 
head, though not dangerouſly. I re- 
gret, however, the temporary abſence 
from the army of this highly valuable 
and meritorious officer, whoſe counſel 
and co-operation would be ſo nig 
ri- 
gadier-general Oakes was wounded 
nearly at the ſame time, and the army 
has been deprived of the ſervice of an 
excellent officer. The 28th and 42d 
regiments acted in the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed and brilliant manner. Colonel 
Paget, an officer of great promiſe, was 
wounded at the head of the former re- 
giment ; he has ſince, though not quite 
recovered, returned to his duty. 
Brigadier-general Hope was wound- 
ed in the hand; the army has been 
deprived of the ſervice of a moſt ac- 
tive, zealous and judicious, officer, 
The loſs of the enemy has been 
great; it is calculated at upwards of 
three thouſand killed, wounded, and 
taken priſoners. General Roize, who 
commanded the cavalry, which ſuf- 
fered conſiderably, was killed in the 
field. Generals Lanuſſe and Bodet are 
ſince dead of their wounds. I have 
been informed that ſeveral other ge- 
neral officers, whoſe names I do not 
know, have been either killed or 


wounded. 
J. H. HUTCHINSON, 


Killed, Wounded, and Miſſing of the 
army under the command of general 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, K. B. near 


Alexandria, March 21, 1801. 
Ten officers, 9 ſerjeants, 224 rank 
5 H and 
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48 ſerjeants, 3 drummers, 1082 rank 


and file, 3 horſes, wounded; 3 officers, | 


1 ſerjeant, 28 rank and file, miſſing. 


The great and gallant Abercromby 
expired on-board Lord Keith's flag 


ſhip, on the 28th of March, ſeven days 
after a battle in every other reſpect ſo 
fortunate for England. The ball 
which ſtruck him entered his thigh, 
and roſe upwards, ſo that it was im- 
poſſible to extract it. His remains 
were conveyed fo the iſland of Malta, 
and there buried with military honours, 
while the honeſt tear of a ſoldier's 
affection watered his grave, and the 
benedictions of his countrymen were 
beſtowed on his memory. 


. Proceflion at the funeral of the late 
Right Hon. general Sir Ralph Aber— 
cromby, which took place at Malta, 
on the 29th of April. | 

A Subaltern's guard of the Royal 
artillery, with arms reverſed. 

Four fix-pounders, drawn by artil- 
lery men, 5 . 

Two ammunition waggons drawn 
by artillery men. 

The bands of the 35th and 40th regi- 
ments, with their drums mutfled, play- 
ing a ſolemn dirge. | | 
| ST. | 
| Confiting of the flank companies of 
the garriſon, under the command of 
colonel M'Aliſter, 35th regiment, the 
ſenior held officer, with arms reverſed. 

Fhe band of the 48th regiment. 


Lieutenant colonel Dyer, aid-de- 


camp to the deceaſed. 

Garriſon chaplain. 

Lieutenant cblonels Gordon, 48th, 
Baylis, 35th, Clay, 40th, Oſwald, 35th, 
Bentham, R. A. Kemmis, 40th, Brown, 
35th, Brown, 40th, 


Pall Beaters. 
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and file, 2 horſes, killed; 60 officers, ' 


The body on a carriage drawn by 
artillery men. | 
Major general Pigot, chief mourner. 
Brigadier'genera} Moncrief, Major- 
general Villettes, Supporters to the 
chief mourner. 
A led Saddle Horſe fully capriſoned 
and covered with black. 
Servants of the deceaſed. 
Officers of corps, youngeſt of each 
corps firſt, 
1 Officers of Malteſe militia 
2 Officers of Malteſe light infantry 
bat. off duty 
3 Officers of Neapolitan bat. 
4 Officers of 48th regiment 
5 Officers of 2d bat. 40th 
6 Officers of 1ſt bat. 40th 
7 Officers of 2d bat. 35th 
8 Officers of 1ſt bat. 35th 
9 Officers of Royal engineers 
10 Officers of Royal artillery 
11 Officers of the Royal navy 
12 Officers of the Commiſſaries ſtaft 
13 Officers of the Medical ſtaff 
14 Officers of the garriſon Military 
ſtaff 
15 Officers of the general Military 
ſtaff 
16 Principal Malteſe Officers of the 
civil government. 
At eight in the morning the colours 


7 


on the different forts were hoiſted half 
ſtaff high. The ſtreets through which 
the proceſſion paſſed were lined by the 
regiments of the garriſon ; and minute 
uns fired from the cavaliers of La 
Valetth. and the ſhips in the harbour, 
from the body leaving the Palace until 
it arrived at the place of interment, 
which was followed by three rounds of 
eleven cannon; - F ot 
Abercromby, like Epaminondas, like 
Wolfe, he died of the wounds received 
in a hard-fought battle, in which he 


was commander in chief, and was vic- 


torious. 


* 
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torious. To his country the loſs of 
ſuch a man, at ſuch a time is ineſtima- 
ble. For himſelf it might have been 
ſomewhat happier if the victory had 
been finally deciſive of the fate of 
Egypt—more glorious it could ſcarcely 
in any Circumſtances have been. It 
has crowned one of the moſt honour- 
able military lives which hiſtory ſhall 
ever commemorate for the emulation 
of future times. 

His deſcent was from an old, though 
not opulent, Scottiſh family, of the 
county of Stirling. He was born about 
the year 1738. On the 23d of May, 
1756, he obtained a cornetcy in the 2d 
dragoon guards. He roſe, on the 24th 
of April, 1762, to the rank of a cap- 
tain in the 3d regiment of horſe. Aſ- 


cending through the intermediate gra- | 


dations of rank, he was appointed, on 
the 3d of November, 178}, to the co- 
lonelcy of the 103d infantry. On the 
28th of September, 1787, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major general. 
On the 5th of November, 1795, he ob- 
tained the command of the 7th regi- 
ment of dragoons. 


Having been nearly forty years in | 


the army, having ſerved with honour 
in two wars, and being eſteemed one 
of the ableſt, cooleſt, and moſt intre- 
pid officers in the whole Britiſh forces, 
he was employed on the continent, 
under the Duke of York, in the com- 
mencement of the preſent war. In 
the action on the heights of Cateau he 
eommanded the advanced guard. At 
Nimegun he was wounded. He con- 
ducted the march of the guards from 
Deventer to Oldenſaul, in the retreat 
of the Britiſh out of Holland, in the 
winter of 1794-5. 

In Auguſt, 1795, he was appointed 
to ſucceed Sir Charles Grey, as com- 
mander in chief of the- Britiſh forces 
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in the Weſt Indies. On the 24th of 
March, 1796, Grenada was ſuddenly 
attacked and taken by a detachment of 
the army under his orders. He after- 
wards obtained poſſeſſion of the ſettle- 
ments of Demarara and Iſſequibo, in 
South America. St. Lucia was next 
taken by more difficult exertions, in 
which the ability of this eminent com- 
mander was fignally diſplayed. St. 
Vincent's was, by the middle of June, 
added to the Britiſh conqueſts. Trini— 
2 in February 1797, ſhared the ſame 
ate, 

He returned the ſame year to Eu- 
rope. He was, in reward for ſuch im- 
portant ſervices, inveſted with the red 
ribbon, appointed to the command of 
the regiment of the Scots greys, in- 
truſted with the government of the 
Iſle of Wight, Fort George, and Fort 
Auguſtus, and raiſed to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. 

He held, for a time, the chief com- 
mand of the forces in Ireland. In that 


| command he laboured to maintain the 


diſcipline of the army, to ſuppreſs the 
riling rebellion, and to protect the peo- 
ple from military oppreflion, with a 
care worthy alike of the great general 


| and the enlightened and the beneficent 
| ſtateſman. 


rom that ſtation he was 
called to the chief command of the 
forces in Scotland. His conduct in this 
diſtinguiſhed appointment gave univer- 
ſal ſatisfaction. 

When the great enterpriſe againſt 
Holland was reſolved upon, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby was called again to com- 
mand, under the Duke of York. His 
country applauded the choice, when he 
was ſcent with an army to diſpoffeſs the 
French of Egypt. His experience in 
Holland and Flanders, and in the cli- 
mate of the Weſt-Indies, peculiarly 
fitted him for this new command. He 

5H2 accompliſhed 
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accompliſhed ſome of the firſt duties of 


a general, in carrying his army in 
health, in Tpirits, and with the requi- 
ſite intelligence and ſupplies, to the 
deſtined ſcene of action. The landing, 
the firſt diſpoſitions, the attacks, and 


the courage oppoſed to attack, the 
ſpirit with which his army appears to | 


have been by confidence in their leader 
inſpired, demonſtrate that all the beſt 
qualities of one of the greateſt of com- 
manders were in Sir Ralph Aber- 


cromby united—that they were all 


ſummoned forth into activity, in the 
atchievements amid which: he fell. 

His private character was modeſt, 
diſintereſted, upright, unſtained by any 
negligent-or licentious vice.—He was 
a good ſon, brother, father, huſband, 
and friend, as well as an able and he- 
roic general. | 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, it is ſaid, in 
the action of the 21ſt of March, killed 
with his own hand the French general 
Rioze. The enemy's cavalry had pe- 
netrated to the ſpot where the Britiſh 
commander had taken poſt to obſerve 
and direct the battle, and were over- 
powering our party, when Sir Sidney 
Smith, with a diviſion of ſeamen, ar- 
rived to their ſuccour. Sir Ralph was 
then in the act of ſtruggling with ge- 
neral Roize for his ſword, which wreſt- 
ing from him, he plunged it in his bo- 
ſom, and immediately after, in ac- 
knowledgment of the aſſiſtance of Sir 
Sidney, preſented it to him. 

On the 10th of April, a corps of 
Turks and Britiſh, under the command 
of colonel Spencer, were ordered from 
the camp before Alexandria, for the 
purpoſe of forcing the enemy from the 
town and caſtle of Roſetta, which 


They became maſters; of the weſtern 


attacked. 
fort to ſuſtain themſelves, and retired 
to the right bank of the Nile, leaving 
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branch of that river, and of courſe 
opened a communication with the 
Delta, from which they derived all 
neceſſary ſupplies, as the French had 
ſcarcely any troops there, and none 
capable of making a ſerious reſiſtance. 

The enemy had about eight hun— 
dred men at Roſetta when they were 
They made but a feeble ef. 


a few men killed and priſoners. They 
left a garriſon in the fort, againlt 
which the batteries opened on the 
16th, and it ſurrendered on the 
19th: the conditions were the ſame 
as were granted to the caſtle of 
Aboukir. 

Oa the 7th of May, the French 
abandoned the poſitions of El-Aft, 
which the Engliſh occupied the ſame 
evening, and on the 9th, they advanced 
to Rahmanich, where the French were 
poſted with upwards of 3000 infantry 


and 800 cavalry. At firſt it was imagin- 


ed that they might have endeavoured 
to have maintained that poſition, but 
the corps on the eaſtern bank of the 
Nile having got into their rear, took 
the fort of Rahmanich in reverſe, 
which probably induced the French to 
retire in the night between the 9th and 
10th, leaving a garriſon in the fort, 


which ſurrendered in the morning, 


— to 110 men, commanded 
by a Chef de Brigade; they alſo took 
the ſame day about 50 cavalry and 


three officers coming from Alexandria. 


As the French retired towards Cairo, 
it became neceſſary to follow them, in 
order to cover the army of the grand 
Vizier, and to ſecure a junction with 


the expected reinforcement from India. 
commands the navigation of the Nile. 


This operation perfectly ſucceeded. || 


Nothing happened of any import- 
ance until the 14th; when the Engliſh 
fell in withawaluable convoy of germs 
on 
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on the Nile. They had come from 
Cairo down the canal of Menouff, 
which joins the Damietta and Roſetta 
branches of the river. From this cir- 
cumſtance, they knew nothing of the 
retreat of general La Grange from 
Rahmanich. About 150 priſoners fell 
into their hands, and ſeveral heavy 
guns, ſome of them intended for the 
defence of Alexandria, The convoy 
in itſelf was very valuable, and was 
a great loſs to the enemy. We found 
on board all kinds of clothing, wine, 
ſpirits, &c. &c. and about £5000 in 
money. 

On the 17th, when encamped at 
Alkam, they were informed by the 
Arabs that a conſiderable body of 
French, coming from Alexandria, 
were advancing towards the Nile, near 
the ſpot where the boats of the capitan 
Pacha then were. The cavalry were 
immediately ordered out, with two 
pieces of cannon, under the command 
of Brigadier-general Doyle, ſupported 
by his brigade of infantry, colonel 
Cavalier, who commanded the French 
convoy, as ſoon as he perceived the 
boats of the capitan Pacha, ſuſpected 
that their army muſt be near, and 
therefore retired into the deſert, where 
they followed him. The cavalry came 
up with him, after a march of about 
three hours, A flag of truce was ſent 
in to them, by major Wilſon, of the 
Hompesch, requiring them to ſurren— 
der, on condition that their private 
property ſhould be re ſpected, and that 
they ſhould be ſent to France the 
firſt convenient opportunity. With 
theſe terms they complied, and laid 
down their arms. They amounted, 
in all to about 600 men,, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, . together with 


a confiderable portion of the drome- 
dary.corps, one 4. pounder, and 550 
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camels. The priſoners taken were all 
Frenchmen, and of the beſt troops 
they had in Egypt. 

On the 17th of May the French 
retired from the fort of Libet, on the 
Damietta branch, and formed a junc- 
tion with about 200 men which they 
had at Burlos; this fort they alſo eva- 
cuated, and embarked in five ſmall 
veſſels, four of which had been taken 
and carried into Aboukir bay; the filth 
endeavoured to eſcape towards Cyprus, 
but a Turkiſh frigate was left in chace 
of her, ſo that it was more than pro-- 
bable ſhe ſhared the ſame fate. 

The garriſons of the two forts con- 
liſted of about 700 men; ſo"thar in all 
the Engliſh took, from the gh to the 
20th. near 1600 men, which made a 
conſiderable diminution of the enemy's, 
force in that country. | 

The French made a moſt extraordi- 
nary rapid march from Rahmanich to 
Gizar, where they arrived on the. 13th, 
and immediately croſſed. the river to 
Boulac. 

On the 15th inſtant; his Highneſs 
the Grand Vizier received intelligence 
that the enemy had early. that morning 
marched a conſiderable force from Cai- 
ro, on the road towards Belbeis, where 
his Highneſs was then encamped. In 
the evening,.a further confirmation of 
this intelligence was brought, when 


the enemy. was in full march. The 
Vizier after dark ordered Tahir Pacha 


with 3003 cavalry, and three light field 
pieces, to advance to meet them, and 
if a favourable opportunity offered 
during the obſcurity of the night to 
attack, if not, to impede. their progreſs 


as much as poſſible. About ten o clock 
at night they met, three leagues from 
camp, when each halted:and lay on 


their arms during the night, and until 
eight o'clock in the morning, at which 


time 
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wound could not be aſcertained, as 
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time Tahir Pacha commenced an at- 


tack.— He was ſoon after reinforced 
by 1500 cavalry. It was now found 
the enemy had come forward with 
about 14 pieces of artillery, 600 ca- 
valry, and 4000 infantry. His High- 
neſs therefore ordered Mehemmed 


they took them off the field. 

The Turkiſh force engaged on this 
occaſion did not at any time exceed 
9000. 

Soon after the intelligence of the 


above victories, the following diſpatch 
from general Hutchinſon, relating to 
the ſurrender of grand Cairo, was 
received by Lord Hobart, dated camp 
before Gizeh, June 29, 1801. 


Pacha to move forward with 5000 
men, cavalry and Albanian infantry, 
and nine light field pieces; the enemy 
had eight-pounders in the field. His | 


Highneſs afterwards advanced himſelf, 
and took the command, which had the 
happieſt effect. 

The enemy moved into a wood of 
date trees, where they were attacked 
by the cavalry and infantry with great 
ſpirit for three hours, when the enemy 
retired from the wood, taking poſition 
on the plain, their left to the wood, 
and forming a hollow ſquare on the 
right. The Albanian infantry advanc- 
ed to the edge of the wood, and in 
this ſituation galled them conſiderably ; 
and upon the Turkiſh cavalry threat- 
ening their right, they changed poſi- 
tion, and attempted to gain the heights, 
in which they were prevented by a 
rapid movement of cavalry, who gain- 
ed the ſummit. In this manceuvre 


they were annoyed by two guns, which 


were advanced by his Highneſs on the 
occaſion. At this time the French 
commenced a decided retreat, and 
were driven beyond El Hanka, a diſ- 
tance not leſs than ſeven miles from 
the place of the firſt operations. The 
Grand Vizier, who had commanded 
his troops with great gallantry and 


prompt deciſion, then gave orders for 


them not to puyſue any further. The 
loſs on either fide for the time they 
were engaged was ſmall. The Turks 


had about 30 killed and 80 wounded. ' 
The French had about 50 killed and 
one priſonerz the number of their” 


Ca 


My Los, 

The combined armies advanced on 
both ſides of the river on the 21ſt 
inſtant. The Britiſh troops, and thoſe 
of his Highneſs the Capitan Pacha, 
inveſted Gizeh on the left bank of the 
Nile, whilſt the army of his Highneſs 
the Grand Vizier moved forward, and 
took a poſition nearly within cannon- 
ſhot of Cairo. On the 224, in the 


morning, the enemy ſent out a flag of 


truce, and informed me, that they 
wiſhed to treat for the evacuation of 
Cairo, and the forts thereunto belong- 
ing, upon certain conditions. After 
a negociation of ſeveral days, which 
was conducted by Brigadier general 
Hope with much judgment and ability, 
they agreed to ſurrender the town and 
forts on the conditions which I have the 
honour to incloſe. | 

We took poſſeſſion of the gate of 
Gizeh at five o'clock yeſterday even- 
ing, and alfo of the fort Sulkoſki on 
the Cairo fide of the river: hoſtages 
have been mutually exchanged, and 
the final evacuation will take place in 
about ten days. 18:5 

I. ſhould ſuppoſe that there are near 
fix thouſand troops of all kinds in the 
town, but I ſpeak without a perfect 
knowledge on the ſubje&t, as I have 
not yet received any returns. 

This has been a long and arduous 


ſervice: the troops, from the great 
| heat 


heat of the weather, the difficulty of 
the navigation of the river, and the 
entire want of roads in the country, 
have ſuffered a conſiderable degree of 
fatigue, but both men and officers 
have ſubmitted to it with the greateſt 
patience, and have manifeſted a zeal 
for the honour of his Majeſty's arms 
that is above all panegyric; the con- 
duct of the ſoldiers has been orderly 


been preſerved whicn would have done 
honour to any troops, 

I am extremely obliged to lieutenant 
colonel Anſtruther, quarter-maſter-ge- 
neral, for the great zeal and ability 
which he has ſhewn, under very dif- 
ficult circumſlances, in forwarding the 
public ſervice. From generals Cradock 
and Doyle, who were the general 
officers employed immediately under 
my orders, I have derived the greateſt 
aſſiſtance, and I beg leave to recom- 
mend them as highly deſerving his 
Majeſty's favour. 

The exertions of captain Stevenſon 


rious and conſtant during this long 
march ; they have done every thing 
that was poſſible to forward our ſup- 
plies: and indeed, without their pow- 
erful aid, it would have been impoſ- 
ſible to have proceeded.—Y our lordſhip 
will recollect that the river is extremely 
low at this ſeaſon of the year, the 
mouth of the Nile impaſſable for days 
together, and the diſtance from Roſetta 
to Cairo between 160 and 170 miles. 
Captain Stevenſon has been ably ſup- 
ported by captains Morrifon, Curry, 
and Hillyar, who were employed un- 
der him. The ſervice in which they 
have been engaged has not been a bril- 
liant one, but I hope it will-not be re- 
collected that it has been moſt uſeful], 
and has required conſtant vigilance and 
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and exemplary: and a diſcipline has | 


of the navy, have been extremely labo- || 


N 
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attention; it has laſted now for many 

weeks; the labour has been exceſſive, 

and the fatigue greater than I can ex- 
reſs. 

This diſpatch will be delivered to 
you by my aid-de-camp, major Mon- 
treſor, who had been in the moſt inti- 
mate habits of confidence with me 
ſince my arrival in Egypt, and will be 
able to give your lordſhip a moſt perfect 
account of the ſituation of affairs in 
this country. I beg leave to recom- 
mend him to your lordſhip's protec- 
tion, as an officer of merit, and highly 


| deſerving of his Majeſty's favour. I 


have the honour to be, &c. | 
J. H. HUTCHINSON, 
Major-General. 


TRANSLATION. 


Convention for the evacuation of Egypt 
by the French and Auxiliary troops, 
under the command of the general 
of diviſion Belliard, concluded be- 
tween Brigadier general Hope, on 
the part of the commander in chief 
of the Britiſh army in Egypt, Oſman 
Bey, on the part of his Highneſs the 
Grand Vizier, and Iſaac Bey, on 
the part of his Highneſs the Capitan 
Pacha ; the citizens Dongelot, ge- 
neral of Brigade, Morand, general 
of Brigade, and Tarayre, chief of 
Brigade, on the part of the general 
of diviſion Belliard, commanding a 
body of French and Auxiliary 
troops. The commiſſioners above 
named having met and conferred, 
after the exchange of their reſpec- 
tive Powers, have agreed upon the 
following article : 


Art. 1. The French forces of every 
deſcription, and the Auxiliary troops 
under the command of the general of 
diviſion Belliard, ſhall evacuate the 

city 
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city of Cairo, the citadel, the forts of 
Boulac, Giza, and all that part of 
Egypt which they now occupy. 

II. The French and Auxiliary troops 
thall retire by land to Roſetta, pro- 


ceeding by the left bank of the Nile 


with their arms, baggage, field artil- 
lery, and ammunition, to be there 
embarked and conveyed to the French 
ports of the Mediterranean, with their 
arms, artillery, baggage, and effects, 
at the expence of the Allied Powers. 
The embarkation of the ſaid French 
and Auxiliary troops ſhall take place 
as ſoon as poſſible, but at the lateſt 
within 15 days from the date of the 
ratification of the preſent convention. 
—It is alſo agreed that the ſaid troops 
ſhall be conveyed to the French ports 
above-mentioned, by the moſt direct 
and expeditious route. 

III. From the date of the ſignature 
and the ratification of the preſent con- 
vention, hoſtilities ſhall ceate on both 
fides. The fort of Sulkoſky, and the 
gate of the Pyramids, of the town of 
Giza, ſhall be delivered up to the 
allied army. The line of advanced 
poſts of the armies, reſpectively ſhall 
be fixed by commiſſioners, named for 
this purpoſe, and the moſt poſitive 
orders ſhall be given that theſe ſhall 
not be encroached upon, in order to 
avoid all diſputes; and if any ſhall 
ariſe, they are to be determined in an 


. -amicable manner. 


[V. Twelve days after the ratifica- 
tion of the preſent convention, the 
city of Cairo, the citadel, the forts, 
and the town of Boulac, ſhall be eva- 
cuated by the French and Auxiliary 
troops, who will retire to Ibrahim Bey, 
the Iſle of Rhoda, and its dependen- 
cies, the fort of Foueroy and Gizeh, 
from whence they ſhall depart as ſoon 


| 


| 


> < 


| 


— 
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days, to proceed to the points of em: 
barkation. 'The generals commandin 
the Britiſh and Ottoman armies, con- 
ſequently engage that means ſhall be 
furniſhed at their charge for conveying 
the French and Auxiliary troops. as 
ſoon as poſſible from Gizeh. 

V. The march and encampment of 
the French and Auxiliary troops ſhall 
be regulated by the generals of the re- 
ſpective armies, or by officers named 
by each party; but it is clearly 
underſtood, that, according to this 
article, the days of march and of en- 
campment ſhall be fixed by the gene- 
rals of the combined armies, and con- 
ſequently the ſaid French and Auxili- 
ary troops (hall be accompanied on 
their march by Engliſh and Turkiſh 
commiſſaries inſtructed to furniſh the 
neceſſary proviſions during the conti- 
nuance of. their route. 

VI. The baggage, ammunition, 
and other articles tranſported by wa- 
ter, ſhall be eſcorted by French de- 


tachments, and by armed boats be- 


longing to the Allied Powers. 

II. The Erench and Auxiliary 
troops ſhall be ſubſiſted from the pe- 
riod of their departure from Gizeh to 
the time of their embarkation, con- 
formably to the regulations of the 
French army; and from the day of 
their embarkation to that of their 
landing in France, agreeably to the 
naval regulations of England. 

VIII. The military and naval com- 
manders of the Britiſh and Turkiſh 
forces ſhall provide veſſels for convey- 
ing to the French ports of the Medi- 
terranean the French and Auxiliary 
troops, as well as all French and other 
perſons employed in the ſervice of the 
army. Every thing relative to this 
point, as well as in regard to ſubſiſt- 


as poſſible, and at the lateſt in five i| ence, ſhall be regulated by commil- 


ſaries 
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ſaries named for this purpoſe by the 
general of diviſion Belliard, and by 
the naval and military commanders in 
chief of the allied forces, as ſoon as 
the preſent convention ſhall be ratified. 
Theſe commiſſaries ſhall proceed to 
Roſetta or Aboukir, in order to make 
every neceſſary preparation for the em- 
barkation. 


IX. The allied Powers ſhall provide 


four veſſels (or more if poſſible,) fitted 


for the conveyance of horſes, water 
caſks, and forage ſufficient for the 


voyage. 


X. The French and Auxiliary troops 


will be provided by the allied Powers 
with a ſufficient convoy for their ſafe 
return to France. Aſter the embark- 
ation of the French troops, the allied 
Powers pledge themſelves, that to the 
period of their arrival on the continent 
of the French Republic, they ſhall not 
be in the leaſt moleſted; and on his 
part the general of diviſion Belliard, 
and the troops under his command, 


engage that no act of hoſtility ſhall be | 
by them committed, during the ſaid | 


period, againſt the fleet or territories 
of his Britannic Majeſty, of the Sub- 
lime Porte, or of their allies. The 
veſſels employed in conveying and 
eſcorting the ſaid troops, or other 
French ſubjects, ſhall not touch at 
any other than a French port, except 
in caſes of abſolute neceſſity. The 
commanders of the Britiſh, Ottoman, 
and French troops enter reciprocally 
into the like engagements, during the 
period that the French troops remain 
in Egypt, from the ratification of the 
preſent convention to the moment of 
their embarkation. The general of 
diviſion Belliard, commanding the 
French and Auxiliary troops, on the 
part of his government, engages thatthe 
veſſels employed for their conveyance 
37 


o 


| 


—— — 


| 


| 


| liard alſg engages, on the 
| government, that the ſaid veſſels ſhall 
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and protect ion ſhall not be detained in 
the French ports after the diſembark- 
ation of the troops; and that their 
commanders ſhall be at liberty to pur- 
chaſe, at their own expence, the pro- 
viſions which may be neceflary for en- 
abling them to return. General Bel- 
part of his 


not be moleſted on their return to the 
ports of the allied Powers, provided 
they do not attempt, or ate made ſub- 
ſervient to, any military operation. 
XI. All the adminiſtrations, the 
members of the commiſſion of arts and 
ſciences, and in ſhort every perſon 


attached to the French army, ſhall en- 


Joy the ſame advantages as the mili— 
tary. All the members of the ſaid 
adminiſtration, and of the commiſſion 
of arts and ſciences, ſhall alſo carry 
with them not only all the papers 
relative to their miſſion, but alſo their 


private papers, as well as all other 


articles which have reference thereto. 
XII. All inhabitants of Egypt, of 

whatever nation they may be, who 

wiſh to follow the French troops, ſhall 


be at liberty ſo to do; nor ſhall their 


families, after their departure, be mo- 
leſted, or their goods confiſcated. 
XIII. No inhabitant of Egypt, of 
whatever religion, who may wiſh to 
follow the French troops, ſhall ſuffer 
either in perſon or property, on ac- 
count of the conneCtion he may have 
entered into with the French during 
their continuance in Egypt, provided 
he conforms to the laws of the country. 
XIV. The fick who cannot bear 
removal ſhall be placed in an hoſpital, 
and attended by French medical and 
other attendants, until their recovery, 
when they ſhall be ſent to France on 
the ſame conditions as the troops. 
The commanders of the allied armies 
51 engage 
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engage to provide ali the articles that 
may appear really neceſſary for this 
hoſpital; the advances to be made on 
this account ſhall be repaid by the 
French government. | 
XV. At the period when the towns 
and forts mentioned in the preſent con- 
vention ſhall be delivered up, com- 
miſſaries ſhall be named for receiving 
the ordnance, ammunition, maga- 
Zines, papers, archives, plans, and 


other public effects, which the French | 


ſhall leave in poſſethon of the allied 
Powers. 

XVI. A veſſel ſhall be provided as 
ſoon as poſſible by the naval com- 
manders of the allied Powers, in order 
to convey to Toulon an officer and a 
commiſſioner, charged with the con- 


veyance of the preſent convention to 


the French government. 

XVII. Every difficulty or diſpute 
that may ariſe reſpecting the execu- 
tion of the preſent convention ſhall be 
determined in an amicable manner by 
commiſſioners named on each part. 

XVIII. Immediately after the rati— 
fications of the preſent convention all 
the Engliſh or Ottoman priſoners at 
Cairo ſhall be ſet at liberty, and the 
commanders in chief of the allied 
Powers ſhall in like manner releaſe the 
French priſoners in their reſpective 
camps. 

XIX. Officers of rank from the 
Engliſh army, from his Highneſs the 
ſupreme Vizier, and from his Highneſs 
the Capitan Pacha, ſhail be exchanged 
for a like number of French officers of 
equal rank, to ſerve as hoſtages for 
the execution of the preſent treaty. 
As ſoon as the French troops ſhall be 
landed in the ports of France, 'the 
hoſtages ſhall be reciprocally releaſed. 

XX. The preſent convention ſhall be 
carried and communicated by a French 
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officer to general Menou at Alexan- 
dria, and he ſhall be at liberty to ac- 
cept of it for the French and Auxiliary 
forces.(both naval and military) which 
may be with him at the above-men- 
tioned place, provided his acceptance 


| of it ſhall be notified to the general 


commanding the Engliſh troops before 

Alexandria within ten days from the 
date of the communication being made 
to him. 

XXI. The preſent convention ſhall 
be ratified by the commanders in chief 
of the reſpeCtive armies within 24 
hours aſter the ſignature thereof. 


Signed in quadruplicate, at the place 
of conference between the two 
armies, the 27th of June 1801, 

(Signed) 
J. Hor E, Brigadier-general, 
Os MAN BEx. 
Is AAc Ber. 
DoxzzTLor, General de Brigade. 
TARA TRE, Chef de Brigade. 


Approved and ratified the preſent con- 
vention at Cairo. 
(Signed) 
BELLIARPD, General de Diviſion. 
On the 21ſt of July, the French 


garriſon of Cairo arrived at Roſetta, 


and its embarkation was conducted 
with ſo much expedition, that the 
whole garriſon had ſailed for France 
on the 17th of Auguſt —The number 
of French troops from Cairo that were 
embarked was 8000, among whom 
were 900 cavalry; they had with them 
50 pieces of artillery, The remainder 
of the perſons included in the capitu- 
lation of Cairo, amount to above 5000 
men, of various claſſes. 

The following diſpatch which was 
received by Lord Hobart from general 
Hutchinſon, will, no doubt, - be read 


with much ſatisfaction, as it details the 
progreſs 


rogreſs of the Britiſh army in Egypt 
1 oo final expulſion of the Fr 
from that country; and compleats the 
| hiſtory of an event to which, above all 
others, we owe the bleſſings of peace. 


Head Quarters, camp before Alex- 
=” Sons, cept. 3. 

My Lorp, 
have now the ſatisfaction to inform 
your lordſhip, that the forts and town 
of Alexandria have ſurrendered to his 
Majeſty's troops, who, on the 2d took 
poſſeſſion of the entrenched camp, the 
heights above Pompey's Pillar, the 
Redoubt de Bain, and the fort trian- 
gular, —By the capitulation the garri- 
ſon are to be embarked for France in 
the courſe of ten days, provided the 
ſhipping is in a ſtate of preparation to 
receive them, h 
The operations againſt the enemy's 
works commenced on the 17th of 
Augult. | 

Major-general Coote embarked with 
a ſtrong corps on the inundation in the 
night, between the 16th and 17th of 
Auguſt. He effected his landing to 
the weſtward of Alexandria, with 
little or no oppoſition, and immedi- 
ately inveſted the ſtrong caſtle of Ma- 
rabout, ſituated at the entrance of 
the weſtern harbour of Alexandria. 
On the eaſt fide of the town two 
attacks were made to get poſſeſſion of 
ſome heights in front o 
poſition of the enemy. I intruſted the 
conduct of the attack againit their 
right to major-general Cradock; and 
that againſt their left to major-general 
Moore. Thoſe two officers perfectly 
executed my intentions, and performed 
the ſervice committed to their care 
with much preciſion and ability. The 


the intrenched | 


action was neither obſtinate or ſevere, 
and our loſs is but ſmall ; but it afford- 
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| ed one more opportunity to diſplay the 


promptneſs of Britiſh officers, and the 
heroiſm of Britiſh ſoldiers. 

A part of general Doyle's brigade, 
the 30th regiment, (but under the im- 
mediate command of colonel Spencer,) 
had taken poſſeſſion of a hill in front 
of the enemy's right. General Menou, 
who was in perſon in that part of the 
French intrenched camp directly op- 
polite to our poſt, ordered about 600 
men to make a ſorte, to drive us from 
our poſition. The enemy advanced in 
column, with fixed bayonets, and 
without firing a ſhot, till they got very 
cloſe to the 3Oth regiment, to whom 
colonel Spencer gave an immediate 
order to charge, though they did not 
conliſt of more than 200 men ; he was 
obeyed with a ſpirit and a determina- 
tion worthy the higheſt panegyric. 
The enemy were driven back to their 
entrenchments ia the greateſt confuſion 
—they had many killed and wounded, 
and ſeveral taken priſoners. 

On the night between the 16th and 
19th, major-general Coote opened bat- 
teries againſt the caſtle of Marabout ; 
an attack was alſo made from the ſea 
by ſeveral Turkiſh corvettes, and the 
launches and boats of the fleet, under 
the guidance of the Hon. captain 
Cochrane ; great perſeverance and ex- 
ertions were required to get up heavy 
guns through a difficult and almoſt im- 
practicable country; but the troops 
executed this painful and arduous ſer- 
vice with ſuch zeal and continued 
firmneſs, that the fort capitulated in 
the night of the 21ſt; the garriſon 
conſiſted of about 180 men, and 
were commanded by a Chef de 
brigade. | 

On the morning of the 22d, major- 


general Coote marched from Mara- 


bout to attack a ſtrong corps poſted 
512 8 in 
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in his front, in order to cover the ap- 


proach to Alexandria: the manage- 
ment of that excellent officer appear- | 
ed to have been able and judicious, | 
and were attended with the moſt com- 
pleat ſucceſs; he drove the enemy 
every where, though ſtrongly poſted, 
and in a country which oppoſed un- 
common obſtacles to the progreſs of 
troops. 
ly in the action, and retreated in much 
confuſion, leaving their wounded and 
ſeven pieces of cannon behind them, 

On the 24th batteries were opened 
againſt the Redoubt de Bain; and on 
the 25th, at night, major-general 
Conte ſurpriſed the enemy's advanced 
| poſts, when ſeven officers and 50 men 
were taken priſoners; this ſervice was 
gallantly performed by lieutenant-co- 
lonel Smith, with the 1ſt battalion of 
the 20th regiment, and a ſmall detach- 
ment of dragoons under the orders of 
lieutenant Kelly, of the 26th, The 
enemy endeavoured to regain poſſeſ- 
nion of the ground from which they 
had been driven, but were repulfed 
with loſs. 

On the morning of the 26th we 
opened four batteries on each fide of 
the town againſt the entrenched camp 
of the French, which ſoon filenced 
their fire, and induced them to with- 
draw many of their guns. 

On the 27th, in the evening, gene- 
ral Menou ſent an aid-de-camp to re- 
queſt an armiſtice for three days, in 
order to give time to prepare a capitu- 
lation, which, after ſome difficulties 
and delays, was figned on the 2d of 
September. 5 

I have the honour to eneloſe you a 
copy of the capitulation, and alſo a liſt 
of the number of perſons for whom 
the enemy have required ſhipping; by 
this it appears, that the total of the 


The French ſuffered extreme- | 
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garriſon of Alexandria conſiſted of up. 
wards of eight thouſand ſoldiers, and 
one thouſand three hundred ſailors. 
This arduous and important ſervice 
has at length been brought to a con- 
cluſion, The exertions of individuals 
have been ſplendid and meritorious, 
[ regret that the bounds of a diſpatch 
will not allow me to ſpecify the whole, 
or to mention the name of every per- 
ſon who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
public ſervice, 1 have received the 
greateſt ſupport and aſſiſtance from the 
general officers of the army. The 
conduct of the troops of every deſcrip- 
tion has been exemplary in the higheſt 


degree; there has been much to ap- 


plaud and nothing to reprehend ; their 
order and regularity in the camp have 
been as conſpicuous as their courage 
in the field. To the quarter-maſter 
7 lieutenant-colonel Anſtruther, 

owe much for his unwearied induſtry 
and zeal in the public fervice, and for 
the aid, advice, and co-operation, 
which he has at all times afforded me. 
Brigadier-general Lawſon, who com- 
manded the artillery, and captain 
Bryce, the chief engineer, have both 
great merit in their different depart- 
ments. The local ſituation of Egypt 
preſents obſtacles of a moſt ſerious kind 
to military operations on an extend- 
ed ſcale. The ſkill and perſeverance 
of thofe two officers have overcome 
difficulties which at firſt appeared al- 
moſt inſurmountable, 

Lieutenant colonel Lindenthal, who 
has always acted with the Turks, de- 
ſerves my utmoſt acknowledgements; 
his activity and diligence have been 
unremitted, and he has introduced 
amongſt them an order and regularity 
which does him the higheſt honour. 

During the courſe of the long ſer- 


yice on which we haye been engaged; 
or 
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lord Keith has, at all times, given me 
the moſt able aſſiſtance and counſel, 
Ihe labour and fatigue of the navy 
have been continued and exceſſive:— 


it has not been of one day or of one | 


week, but for months together. In 
the bay of Abopkir, on the new inun- 
dation, and on the Nile, for one hun- 
dred and ſixty miles, they have been 
employed without intermiſſion, and 
have ſubmitted to many privations 
with a cheerfulneſs and patience high- 
ly creditable to them and advantage- 
ous to the public ſervice. 

Sir Sidney Smith had originally the 
command of the ſeamen who landed 
from the fleet; he continued on ſhore 
till after the capture of Roſetta, and 
returned on board the Tigre a ſhort 


time before the appearance of admiral | 


Gantheaume's ſquadron on the coaſt. 
lle was preſent in the three actions of 
the 8th, 13th, and 21ſt of March, 
when he diſplayed that ardour of 


mind for the ſervice of his country, 


and that noble intrepidity for which 
he has been ever ſo conſpicuous. Cap- 
tain Stevenſon, of the Europa, ſuc- 
ceeded him, and I have every reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with his zeal and con- 
duct. The crews of the gun-boats 
diſplayed great gallantry, under his 
guidance, in the new inundation ; and 
much approbation is alſo due to the 
naval ofticers who acted under his 
orders. 

Captain Preſsland, of the Regulus, 
has had the direction, for many months 
paſt, of all Greek ſhips in our employ- 
ment, and of thoſe belonging to the 
coͤmmiſſariot. He has been active, 
zealous and indefatigable, and merits 
my warmeſt approbation, I muſt 
therefore beg leave particularly to re- 
commend this old and meritorious ofh- 
cer to your lordſhips protection. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


bears. 
late the Wrtue and talents of his never 


ſufficiently to be lamented father. 


— — — — — —  — — CA 
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Allow me to expreſs an humble 
hope, that the army in Egypt have 


gratified the warmeſt wiſhes and ex- 
pectations of their country. Fo them 
every thing 1s due, and to me nothing, 
| It was my fate to ſucceed a man who 
, created ſuch a ſpirit, and eftabliſhed 
| ſuch a diſcipline amongſt them, that 
| little has been left for me to perform, 
except to follow his maxims, and to 
endeavour to imitate his conduct. 


This diſpatch will be delivered to 


your lordſhip by colonel Abercromby, 
an officer of conſiderable ability, and 


of the great name which he 


worthy 
He will one day, I truſt, emu- 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. H. HUTCHINSON. 
Articles of the capitulation propoſed 
by Abdoullahy Jacques Francois 

Menou, general in chief of the 

French army now in Alexandria, to 

the generals commanding the land 

and ſea forces of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, and of the ſublime porte, 
forming the blockade of Alexan- 
dria, dated the 12th Fructidor, year 

9 of the French Republic (30th of 

Auguſt, 1801.) 

Art. I. From the preſent date to the 
30th Fructidor, (17th of September 
1801) there ſhall be a continuation of 
the truce and ſuſpenſion of arms be- 
tween the French army and the com- 
bined armies of his Britannic majeſty 
and of the ſublime porte, upon the 
ſame conditions with thoſe which actu- 
ally ſubſiſt, with the exception of a 
regulation, to be amtcably ſettled be- 
tween the reſpective generals of the 
two armies, for eſtabliſhing a new line 
of advanced poſts, in order to remove 
all pretext of hoſtility between the 
troops, —Anſwer, Refuſed. 

II. In 
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II. In caſe no adequate ſuccours 
ſhould arrive to the French army be- 
fore the day mentioned in the preced- 
mg article, that army ſhall evacuate 
the forts and entrenched camps of 
Alexandria upon the following condi- 
tions.—Anſwer, Refuſed. | 

III. The French army ſhall retire, 
on the firſt complementary day of the 
French era, into the city of Alexan- 
dria and forts adjacent, and ſhall de- 
hver up to the allied powers the en- 
trenched camp in front of the lines of 
the Arabs, the fort Le Turc, and the 
fort Du Vivier, together with their 
artillery and ammunition. —Anſwer, In 
forty-eight hours after the ſigning of 
the capitulation; namely, on the 2d 
of September, at noon, the entrench- 


ed camps, the fort Turc, and that of 


Du Vivier, ſhall be delivered up to 
the allied powers. The ammunition 
and artillery of theſe forts ſhall be alſo 
delivered up. The French troops ſhall 
evacuate the city, forts, and depen- 
dencies of Alexandria ten days after 
ſigning the capitulation, or at the time 
of their embarkation. 

IV. All individuals, conſtituting a 
part of the French army, or attached 
to it by any relations, military or civil; 
the Auxiliary troops of every nation, 
country, or religion, or of whatever 
powers they might have been ſubjects 
before the arrival of the French, ſhall 
preferve their property, of every de- 
ſcription, their effects, papers, &c. &c. 
which ſhall not be ſubject to any ex- 
amination.—Anfwer, Granted ; pro- 
vided that nothing be carried away 
belonging to the government of the 
French Republic, but only the effects, 
baggage, and other articles belonging 
to the French and Auxiliary ſoldiers, 
who have ſerved during fix months in 
the army of the Republic ; the ſame 


| 
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is to be underſtood of all the indivi. 
duals attached to the French army, by 
civil or military capacities, of what- 
ever nation, country, or religion they 
may be. | 

V. The French forces, the Auxili- 
ry troops, and all the individuals: de- 
ſcribed in the preceding articles, ſhall 
be embarked in the ports of Alexan- 
dria between the 5th and the 10th of 
Vendeminire, year 10 of the Repub- 
lic, at the lateſt, (27th September 10 
the 3d October 1801) together with 
their arms, ſtores, baggage, effetts, 
and property of all kinds, official pa- 
pers, and depoſits, one field-piece to 
each battalion and ſquadron, with am- 
munition, &c. &c. the whole to be 
conveyed to one of the ports of the 
French Republic in the Mediterranean, 
to be determined by the general in 
chief of the French army.—Anſwer, 
The French forces, the Auxiliary 
troops, and all the individuals defcriv- 
ed in the fourth article, ſhall be em- 
barked in the ports of Alexandria (un- 
leſs, after an amicable convention, it 
ſhould be found more expeditious to 
embark a part of them at Aboukir) as 
ſoon as veſſels can be prepared, the 
allied powers at the ſame time engag- 
ing that the embarkation ſhall take 
place, if poſſible, ten days after the 
capitulation ſhall be ſigned ; they ſhall 
receive all the honours of war; ſhall 
carry away their arms and baggage; 
ſhall not be priſoners of war, and ſhall 
moreover take with them ten pieces of 
cannon from four to eight-pounders, 
with ten rounds of ſhot to each gun; 
they ſhall be conveyed to a French port 


in the Mediterranean. ä 


VI. The French ſhips of war, with 


their full complement, and all the mer- 


chant ſhips, to whatever nation or in- 


diyiduals they may belong, even 3 
| 0 
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of nations at war with the allied pow- | 
ers, or thoſe that are the property of 
owners or merchants who were ſubject | 
to the allied powers before the arrival | 
of the French, ſhall depart with the | 
French army, in order that thoſe that 
are ſhips of war may be reſtored to the 
French government, and the merchant 
ſhips to the owners, or to their aſ— 
ſignees —Anſwer, Refuſed. All veſ— 
ſels thall be delivered up as they are. 

VII. Every fingle ſhip that, from the 
preſent day to the 30th Fructidor, ſhall 
arrive from the French Republic, or 
any of her allies, into the ports or 
road of Alexandria, ſhall be compre- 
hended in this capitulation, Every 
ſhip of war -or commerce, belonging 
to France or the allies of the Republic, 
that ſhall arrive in the ports or road of 
Alexandria, within the 20 days imme- 
diately following the evacuation of that 
place, ſhall not be confidered a lawful 
prize, but ſhall be ſet at liberty, with 
her equipage and cargo, and be fur- 
niſhed with a paſsport from the allied 
powers. —Anſwer, Refuſed. 

VIII. The French and Auxiliary 
troops, the civil and military agents 
attached to the army, and all other in- 
dividuals deſcribed in the preceding 
articles, ſhall be embarked on board 
ſuch French and other veſſels, actually 
in the ports of Alexandria, as ſhall be 
in a condition to go to ſea; or on board 
thoſe of his Britannic majeſty, and of 
the ſublime porte, within the time fix- 
ed by the fifth article. 

IX. Commiſſaries ſhall be named by 


ferent poſitions which ſhall be taken 
by the ſhips now in the port of Alex- 
andria, and thoſe which ſhall be fur- 
niſhed by the allied powers, ſo that by 
a well-regulated arrangement, every 
occaſion of difference between the 
crews of the ſeveral nations may be 
avoided —Anfſwer, All theſe details 
will be regulated by the Engliſh admi- 
ral, and by an officer of the French 
navy named by the general in chief. 
X. Merchants and owners of ſhips, 


of whatever nation or religion they 


may be, and alſo the inhabitants of 
Egypt, and of every other country, 
who may at the preſent time be in 
Alexandria, whether Syrians, Copths, 
Greeks, Arabs, Jews, &c. and who 
thall be defirous of following the 
French army, ſhall be embarked with 
and enjoy the ſame advantages with 
that army; they ſhall be at liberty to 
remove their property of all kinds, 
and to leave powers for the diſpoſal of 
what they may not be able to take 


away. All arrangements, all ſales, all 
ſtipulations, whether of commerce, or 
| of any other nature made by them, 
| ſhall be ſtrictly carried into effect after 
their departure, and be maintained by 
| the generals of his Britannic majeſty 
and of the ſublime porte. Thoſe who 
may prefer remaining in Egypt a cer- 
tain time on account of their private 
affairs ſhall be at liberty to do ſo, and 
ſhail have full protection from the 
allied powers ; thoſe alſo who may be 
deſirous of eſtabliſhing themſelves in 
Egypt ſhall be entitled to all the pri- 


each party to regulate the number of || vileges and rights of which they were 


veſſels to be employed, the number of 
men to be embarked upon them, and 
generally to provide for all the difficul- 
ties that may ariſe in carrying into ex- 
ecution the preſent capitulation. Thoſe 


commiſſaries ſhall agree upon the dif- 


in poſſeſſion before the arrival. of the 
French.—Anſwer, Every article of 
merchandiſe, whether in the town of 
Alexandria, or on board the veſſels. 
that are in the ports, ſhall be proviſion- 
| ally at the diſpoſition of. the allied 

powers, 
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powers, but ſubject to ſuch definitive 
regulation as may be determined by 
eſtabliſhed uſage and the law of nati- 
ons. Private merchants ſhall be at 
liberty to accompany the French army, 
or they may remain in the country in 
ſecurity. . 

Xl. None of the inhabitants of 
Egypt, or of any other nation or reli- 
gion, ſhall be called to account for 
their conduct during the period of 
the French troops having been in that 
country, particularly for having taken 
arms in their favour, or having been 
employed by them. —Anſwer, Granted, 

XII. The troops, and all others 
who may be embarked with them, 
ſhall be fed during their paſſage, and 
until their arrival in France, at the ex- 
2 of the allied powers and con- 
ormably to the rules of the French 
navy. The allied powers ſhall ſupply 
every thing that may be neceſſary for 
the embarkation.—Anſ. The troops, 
and all others who may be embarked 
with them, ſhall be fed during their 

aſſage, and until their arrival in 

rance, at the expence of the allied 
powers, according to the uſage eſta- 
bliſhed in the marine of England. 

XIII. The conſuls, and all other 
public agents of the ſeveral powers in 
alliance with the French Republic, ſhall 
continue in the enjoyment of all the 
privileges and rights which are grant- 
ed by civilized nations to diplomatic 
agents: their property; all their effects 
and papers ſhall be reſpected and 
placed under the protection of the 
allied powers. They ſhall be at liberty 
to retire or to remain as they may 

think fit.—Anſwer, The conſuls and 
all other public agents of the powers 
in alliance with the French Republic, 
ſhall be at liberty to remain or to retire 
as they may judge fit. Their property 
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and effects of any kind, together with 
their- papers, ſhall be preſerved for 
them, provided they conduct themſelves 
with loyalty, and conformably to the 


| law of nations. 


XIV. The ſick who may be judged 
by the medical ſtaff of the army to be 
in a ſtate for removal ſhall be embarked 
at the ſame time with the army, upon 
hoſpital ſhips properly furniſhed with 
medicines, proviſions, and every ſtore 
that may be neceſſary for their ſitu— 
ation; and they ſhall be attended by 
French ſurgeons. Thoſe of the ſick 


who may not be in a condition to un- 


dertake the voyage, ſhall be delivered 
over to the care and humanity of the 
allied powers. French phyſicians and 
other medical aſſiſtance, ſhall be left 


for their care, to be maintained at the 
| expence of the allied powers, who 


ſhall ſend them to France as ſoon as 
their ſtate of health may permit, toge- 
ther with any thing belonging to 
them, in the ſame manner as has been 
propoſed for the reſt of the army.— 
Anſwer, Granted. The ſhips deſtined 
for hoſpitals ſhall be prepared for the 
reception of thoſe who may fall fick 
during the paſſage. The medical ſtaff 
of the two armies ſhall concert toge- 
ther in what manner to diſpoſe of 
thoſe of the ſick who, having conta- 


gious diſorders, ought not to have 
communication with the others. 

XV. Horſe tranſports for conveying 
60 horſes, with every thing neceſſary 
for their ſubſiſtence during the paſſage, 
ſhall be furniſhed. —Anſwer, Granted. 

XVI. The individuals compoſing 
the inſtitute of Egypt and the com- 
miſſion of arts, ſhall carry. with. them 
all the papers, plans, memoirs, col- 
lections of natural hiſtory, and all the 
monuments of art and antiquity col- 


|} leed by them in Egypt. Sr, 


he 
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terms of the third article, the priſoners 


The members of the inſtitute may 
carry with them. all the inſtruments of 
arts and ſcience which they have 
brought from France, but the Arabian 
manuſcripts, the ſtatues, and other 
collections which have been made for 
the French Republic, ſhall be conſi— 
dered as public property, and ſubject 
to the diſpoſal of the generals of the 
combined army. 

General Hope having declared, in 
conſequence of ſome. obſervations of 
the commander in chief of the French 
army, that he could make no alteration 
in this article, it has been agreed that 
a reference thereupon ſhould be made 
to the commander in chief of the com- 
bined army. 

XVII. The veſſels which ſhall be 
employed in conveying the French and 
Auxiliary army, as well as the differ- 
ent perſons who ſhall accompany it, 
ſhall be eſcorted by ſhips of war be- 
longing to the allied powers, who 
formally engaged that they ſhall not in 
any manner be moleſted during their 
voyage; the ſafety of ſuch of theſe 
veſſels as may be ſeparated by ftreſs of 
weather, or other accidents, ſhall be 
guaranteed by the generals of the 
allied forces ; the veſlels conveying the 
French army ſhall not, under any pre- 
tence, touch at any other than the 
French coaſt, except in caſe of abſolute 
neceſlity,—Anſwer, Granted. The 
commander in chief of the French 
army entering into a reciprocal en- 
gagement that none of theſe veſſels 
ſhall be moleſted during their ſtay in 
France, on their return; he equally 
engaging that they ſhould be furniſhed 
with every thing which may be neceſ- 
ſary, according to the conſtant practice 
of European powers. 

XVIII. At the time of giving up 


the camps and forts, according to the 
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in Egypt ſhall be reſpectively given up 
on both fides.—Anſwer, Granted. 
XIX. Commiſſaries ſhall be named 
to receive the artillery of the place 
and of the forts, ſtores, magazines, 
plans, and other articles that the 
French leave to the allied powers, 


| and liſts and inventories ſhall be made 


out, ſigned by the commiſſaries of the 
different powers, according as the forts 
and mazagines ſhall be given up to 
the allied powers. —Anſwer, Granted. 
Provided that all the plans of the city 
and forts of Alexandria, as well as all 
maps of the country, ſhall be delivered 
up to the Engliſh commiſſary. The 
batteries, ciſterns, and other public 
buildings, ſhall alſo be given up in the 
condition in which they actually are. 

XX. A paſſport ſhall be granted to 
a French armed veſſel, in order to 
convey to Toulon, immediately after 
the camps and forts before mentioned 
ſhall be given up, officers charged by 
the commander in chief to carry to his 
government the preſent capitulation.— 
Anſwer, Granted. But if it is a French 
veſſel it ſhall not be armed. 

XXI. On giving up the camps and 
forts mentioned in the preceding arti- 
cles, hoſtages ſhall be given on both 
ſides, in order to guarantee the execu- 
tion of the preſent treaty. They ſhall 
be choſen from among the officers of 
rank in the reſpective armies : namely, 
four from the French army, two from 
the Britiſh troops, and two from the 
troops of the ſublime porte. The four 
French hoſtages ſhall be embarked on 
board the Engliſh ſhip commanding 
the ſquadron, and the * Britiſh and 
Turkiſh hoſtages on board one of the 
veſſels which ſhall carry the com- 
mander in chief, or the lieutenant 
generals. They ſhall all be recipro- 

5K cally 
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cally delivered up on their arrival in advantage. He received the elements 
France-—Anſwer,. There ſhall be | of his claſſical education at Eton, and, 
placed in the hands of the commander || after remaining there the uſual numbe: 
in chief of the French army. four. ofi- | of years, he returned to the univerſty 
cers of rank as hoſtages, namely, one of Dublin for the completion of his 

officer of the navy, one officer of the | ſtudies. WM 
Britiſh army, and two officers of the At an early period he diſcovered. a 
— Turkiſh army.—The commander in | partiality for a military life, and in his 
chief ſhall, in like manner, place in | 19th year he was appointed an officer 
the hands of the commander in chief | inthe 18th regiment of dragoons. He 
of the Britiſh. army, four officers of | afterwards ſerved in different regiments 
rank. The hoſtages ſhall be reſtored | of foot, firſt in the 67th, and then the 
on both ſides at the period of the em- | 77th Highlanders. No pains were 
barkation. paces to qualify him for command, and 
or this purpoſe he was ſent to ſtudy 


XXII. If any difficulties ſhould ariſe 
during the execution of the preſent tactics at the military academy of 
capitulation, they ſhall; be amicably | Straſburgh, under the beſt French 
ſettled by the commiſſaries of the ar- | maſters, | | 
mies.—Anſwer, Granted: | Soon after the commencement of the 
(Signed) KEITH, admiral.. _ - | French revolution, he paſſed over to 
(Signed) J. H. HUTCHINSON, | the continent, got himſelf introduced to 
L keutenant-general, com- the French commander on the frontiers, 


c 


manding in chief. || and had then an opportunity of witneſ- 


(Signed) HUSSEIN, capitan Pacha, ſing all the manœuvres of his camp. 
.. {Signed) ABDOULLAHIY JAC - He afterwards viſited the camp of the 
ES FRANCOIS ME. Duke of Brunſwick, and ſeemed reſolv- 
NO, general in chief || ed to court every occaſion of increaſing 


of the French army: his knowledge of the military art, and 


A true Copy.) pot perfecting himſelf in the {kill neceſ- 
IAMES KEMPT, lieutenant- || ſary for a great general. While he 
c colonel and ſecretary. -- /- was thus cultivating his profeſſional 
General Hutehinſon, under whoſe | ſtudies, he. was not inattentive to the 
conduct the campaign in Egypt has || ſtate of politics in Ireland. On the 
terminated in a manner ſo honourable || death of his father he was elected 
ta the character of the Britiſh arms, is || member for Cork in the independent 
the ſon of the Right. Hon. John Hely || intereſt; and, though in general a ſup- 
Hutchinſon, late Provoſt of Trinity || porter of miniſterial meaſures, he was 
College, Dublin—a man | equally dif- || ever a decided friend to catholic eman- 
tinguiſhed by bis talents, bis ambition, || cipation, When that | queſtion was 
= the high offices he held in the ad- fully debated in 1789, a ſpeech he de- 
miniſtration of Ireland. I | liveredon the occaſion- is very credita- 
_ Being a younger brother of a numer- ble to his talents, and was regarded as 

ous family, he ſeemed early deſtined | a very promiſingſpecimen of eloquence. 

to be the author of his own. fortune, On the queſtion. of union he joined mi- 

and no exertion was ſpared to bring || niſtry, though he was very far from ap- 

him forward into public life with every | proving all the acts to which they — . 
2400 | OT er | orted .. 
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ſorted for accompliſhing that meaſure. 
During the rebellion in Ireland, he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf as an able, active, and 
humane officer. In the whole of his 
conduct throughout that unfortunate 


period, he gave proofs of military ta- 


lents which were calculated to be of the 
moſt eſſential ſervice to his country, on 
whatever field he ſhould be called upon 
to exert them. In the ſelection of offi- 
cers to ſerve in the expedition to Egypt, 
it is generally underſtood that the opi- 
nion of the ever to be lamented Aber- 
cromby was principally conſulted; and 
by his recommendation, itis believed, 
General Hutchinſon was appointed to 
the rank which he held in the expedi- 
tion. 
choice, his actions beſt can ſhew. And 
while he ſo generouſly laviſhes praiſes 
on the brave companions of his ſervices, 
and, with the modeſty which gives 
new luſtre to heroiſm, ſeeks to conceal 
his own merit, he cannot fail to receive 
from his country that tribute' of grati- 
tude ſo juſtly due to his conduct as a 
general and a ſoldier. 

At the requeſt of the Duke of York, 
his Majeſty ordered medals to be ſtruck 
in'honour of the Egyptian campaign, 
with ſuitable inſcriptions and emble- 
matical deſigns, to be given to the 
officers and ſoldiers of Egypt; thus 
furniſhing them, in the eyes of their 
country; with the proofs of having, 
with much honour to themſelves, done 
their duty with the approbation of their 
ſovereign. | 

The porte, ſince the commencement 
of this war, had ſecretly reſolved to 
change the government of the Beys in 
Egypt; and the better to conceal the 
project, all the proceedings of the 
Grand Vizier, and of the Capitan 


Pacha, only tended to perſuade them 


that they would be ſoon reſtored. 


How well he has juſtified the 


] 
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After the evacuation of Egypt, ſeven 
of theſe Beys were invited to repair to 
Alexandria, for the purpoſe of adopt- 
ing meaſures for their reſtoration ; they 
moſt eagerly acceded to the invitation 
—they were received in a very diſtin- 
guiſhed manner, but they were ſoon 
informed by the Capitan. Pacha, that, 
agreeably to the will of the porte, they 
muſt "renounce the government of 
Egypt for ever: he, at the ſame time, 
told them they ſhould be conducted to 
Conſtantinople, where their life would 
be in no danger, and where they would 
enjoy the ſame brilliant exiſtence; as it 
was the intention of the porte to leave 
them not only in poſſellion of their 
property, but to inveſt them with new 
dignities. The Capitan Pacha had 
promiſed general Hutchinſon 'to the 
ſame effect. an 

The Grand Vizier, learning by an 
expreſs from the Ottoman admiral that 
he held ſeven of theſe Beys in his cuſ- 
tody, cauſed ſuch” Beys as were near 
him to be alſo arreſted, and the pre- 
cautions were ſo well taken, that in 
leſs than an hour thefe ancient leaders 
of Egypt were in his power; two of 
them, Mehemet-Elfy-Bey, and Abou- 
diah Bey, were not taken, the former 
being in Upper Egypt, whitherhe had 
been ſent to collect ſubſidies, finding 
himſelf ſuddenly recalled, he ſuſpected 
ſome danger, and inſtead. of going to 
Cairo, he. proceeded further into the 
country ; the other Bey, hearing of the 
diſgrace of his colleagues, ſought ſafety 
in flight, but it is not known in what 
direction he proceeded. Others at- 
tempted to effect their eſcape, but 
were apprehended by the foldiers; 
detachments were ſent in purſuit, of 
the Mamelukes of the two fugitive 
Beys, and many of them were every 
day brought in prifoners.' * 
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informed them of. 


This unwarramtable conduct excited 


remonſtrances. of the moſt energetic 


nature, on the part of the Britiſh com- 


mander in chief Hutchinſon, and a 
ſubſequent. event induced that general 


to eſpouſe the. cauſe of the Beys with 


ſtill greater warmth. _ | 
I)pe Capitan Pacha had prevailed on 
the Beys he had in his power to go on 
board one of his frigates: as they 
were proce age they began to repent 
of their exceſs of confidence, and 
deſired the officers to land them; theſe 
refuſed, a battle enſued, four of the 
Beys: were killed and three wounded, 
ſeveral of the boat's crew experienced 
the fame fate. | f | 
On hearing of this cataſtrophe, ge- 
neral Hutchinſen ordered his Britiſh 
under arms, and preferred the moſt 
emphatical complaints both -to the 
Grand, Vizier and to the Capitan 
Pacha, and inßſted on the three 
wounded: Beys being given up to him. 
The Ottoman admiral urged, in his 
defence, that the Beys had brought 
the calamity. on their own heads by 
their ill- grounded ſuſpicion, while go- 
vernment only wiſhed to make ſure of 
their perſons, after being well informed 
that the court of London would not 
interfere, as its intention in ſending 
troops to Egypt was merely to aſſiſt in 
reconqueting that province, leaving it 
to the parte ſo Eſtabliſh what form of go- 


vernmentitſhouldjudge moſt expedient. 


lace, it is 


Since theſe events took 
1zier (hay- 


underſtood that the Grand 


ing afembled. at, his quarters thoſe 
Beys whom he held in his power, and 


having even prevailed upon Elfy-Bey 
ts.. return to. Cairo): ſucceeded in con- 
vinciog them of the necelBty of ſur- 
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The Grand Visier f told the Beys 
' what the Capitan Pacha had before 


1801, a diſobedient and mutinous ſpi- 
rit diſcovered itſelf in the Britiſh navy, 
though it only broke out into overt 
|| aAs of reſiſtance in that department of 


| #dmiral Campbell, captain Jones, cap- 


| 


appears that on its being underſtood 


crews of the Temeraire and the For- 


tion would have extended through the 


frial 'on the 6th 6f Januar 


1 members of the court. 


Preſident. 


Grindall, captain Sir E. Nagle, captain 


Louis. 


The following ſeamen were then 


rendering to the will of the porte; and 
he renewed his 89 to them, 
ſwearing upon the Koran that their 
lives ſhould be preſerved. | 


About the beginning of December 


it ſtationed in Bantry Bay, under the 
command of admiral Campbell. It 


that four or five fail of the line were 
to be ordered to the Weſt Indies, the 


midable declared, that, as the peace 
was made, they would only fail for 
England, and they declared their de- 
termination not to weigh anchor, if 
called upon. Apprehenſions were at 
firſt entertained that this inſubordina- 


whole fleet ; but by the prudence of 
the admiralty, and the ſpirited conduct 
of admiral Campbell, and the officers 
who acted in concert with him, the 
mutiny was completely quelled, and 
the ringleaders ſecured and brought to 
| | 1802, on 
board the Gladiator, in Portsmouth 
harbour. The following officers were 


ice-admital Sir Andrew Mitchell, 


Vice-admiral Pole, rear-admiral 
Collingwood, captain Bertie, captain 


Wells, rear-admiral Holloway, rear- 
tain Oſborne, captain Gould, captain 
M. Greetham, Eſq. Judge advocate. 


brought in and put on their trials :— 


John Mayfield, late captain of the 
Forecaſtle: 
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Forecaſtle; James Ward, belonging 
to ditto; James Cheſterman, ditto; 
John Fitzgerald, captain of the Fore- 
top; Thomas Croſs, belonging to 
ditto ; James Lockyer, belonging to 
the Main-top; John Cummins, ditto ; 
Chriſtopher, White, ditto; William 
Hillyard, belonging to the Foretop ; 
James Collins, the Ship's Butcher; 
John Daly: John Rowland a Carpen- 
ter; Thomas Jones, and William 
Cr nf 12 2 

The priſoners were charged with 
mutiny, with holding mutinous and 
ſeditious words, with taking an active 
part in certain mutinous and ſeditious 
aſſemblies, and with having heard 
mutinous and treaſonable words, and 
not revealing the ſame, as they ought 
to have done, to their commanding 
officer. | 

Captain Eyles, of the Temeraire, 
was the proſecutor. The cuſtomary 
correſpondence between him and the 
admiral, together with the order from 
the Lords of the admiralty for holding 
the court, being read, captain Eyles's 
narrative of the mutiny was given in 
and read as evidence. 

John Anfrey, a ſeaman ee to 
the Temeraire, was the firſt witneſs. 

He gave the following account of 
the mutiny: I know the priſoners: 
on the 1ſt of December, in the lar- 
board bay, in the morning, I ſaw 19 
or 20 people; they were drinking ei- 
ther grog or wine; they ſwore to be 
true to each other. When they were 
going to begin, they ſaid—* Drink to 
us like Britiſh heroes, there 1s no fear, 
we will go through the buſineſs; ſhake 
hands like brothers, ſtick to each other, 
there is no fear if there are no inform- 


ers.“ Fitzgerald was preſent, Mayfield, 


Ward, Lockyer, Rowland William 
Cooke, and Cheſterman. I, did not 


4 
1 


they 


firſt man who was ca 
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ſee Allen ; Taylor was there, Thomas 
Jones was there : I did not ſee Croſs 
nor White; John Daly was not preſent. 
On Saturday morning, the 5th, at 
nine o'clock, Fitzgerald, Collins, 
Cheſterman, and Cooke, aſked the 
ſhip's company if they were willing 
to come aft, to tell their officers now 
the war was over, that that they did 
not wiſh to go out of the land. They 
went aft, halfway the gang way, and 
made a ſtop—* come and ſpeak to 
your officers like men, now is the 
time,” and they went aft directly, it 
was then about eleven o'clock. They 
= to the lieutenants Douglas and 

ore; Mr. D. aſked them what they 
wanted. They ſaid they were inform- 
ed they were going out of the land, 
and did not wiſh to go. The admiral 
came on deck, and aſked the ſame 
queſtion: they anſwered that they 
wanted to know where they were go- 
ing, and that they would not heave 
the anchor to go out of the land. The 
admiral deſired them to go down and 
be quiet; that the Temeraire had an 
excellent character, and he ſhould be 
very ſorry to report mutiny in the ſhip. . 
They all then went down to the lower 
deck. Fitzgerald, Cooke, and Ward 
ſaid, nobody ſhould. drink. more than 


their allowance, and in caſe any ſhould 
get drunk, they would cob them; and 


they. hoped every man would ſtand true - 
to each other. The word was paſſed. 
fore and aft the ſame evening, that the 
ught lying ow the 
yard to bend the ſails, would be pu- 
niſned by themfelves. . I. heard Fitz- 
gerald; for one, ſaying this.<Their 
intention was not. to kill or hurt any 


officer in the ſhip, in cafe they did not 


draw their arms againſt them; but if 
(the officers) did fire, or draw 
their arms, they would ſhew no mercy. 

N They, 


They (the officers) could not kill any 
more than fifty or ſixty of the foremaſt 


men: this was ſaid by Fitzgerald to 


me: and the firſt man who turned 
treacherous, and would not obey the 
ſame as the others, ſhould be knocked 


down dead directly. A great many 


more beſides myſelf heard. this conver- 
ſation. The ſame time I heard Fitz- 
gerald and Jack Allen ſay, © There is 
no fear, I believe, but they will go 
through with their 
but we will not go out of the 
land.“ Allen then ſaid,” there 


was no fear for the men of war's 
men, as they would make them 


do what: they liked;“ they then 
-parted. On the 6th of December, 
about one o'clock, as the men were 
at dinner, I ſaw Mr. Lawrence, the 
Mafter's mate, going round the 
deck. After he came, Fitzgerald, 
Cheſterman, Allen, Lockyer, and 
Taylor ſaid, now is your time, 
lower the ports down; douſe the 
orts: they were all down but one, 
which Allen lowered down himſelf. 


Another port was not quite down 


I heard Ward ſay, © that port is not 
down yet.“ Cummins faid; © bar the 
ports. Cooke, Fitzgerald, Taylor, 
and Cheſterman, and ſome others, 
ordered all the ſcuttles to be hauled 


in. Cummins deſired a man to look 


out of the hawſe-hole, to ſee if any 
boat was coming round, and cheered 
at the ſame time. Lieutenant Douglas 
came and aſked what noiſe that was; 
when they began to cheer again: he 
deſired them to come aft on the quar- 


ter-deck, and let the admiral know 
what they wanted, and if he could 


grant it he would. They all began to 
cry, No, no, and cheered. Jones 


maſter of the ſhip: down, we want to 
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| ſpeak to him; nobody but he than 


| 


proceedings, || 


come down.“ At the ſame time lieu- 
| tenant Douglas had his foot on the 
fore-ladder, when Hillier and another 
tried to unſhip the ladder: and Sim. 

mons (not one of the priſoners) went 
and ſaid he had like to break the lieu- 
tenant's neck down: Jones and Cooke 
ſaid, Break his neck and kill him.“ 

A few minutes after the officers came 


down, and tried to keep the people 


uiet. Cooper, Lockyer, Fitzgerald, 
lins, Cheſterman, Cummins, Jones, 
Hillyard and Allen, cried out, © ſhoot, 
ſhoot !''—Taylor ſtood looking through 
the hawſe-hole to ſee if any thing was 
coming. Chriſtian White was very 


| buſy to try to unſhip the main ladder, 


but could not. They then went up to 
the quarter-deck, when the admiral 
aſked the ſhip's company what they 
wanted, and why they made ſo much 
noiſe and confuſion. Jones ſaid, they 
wanted to know where they were 
going. The admiral aſked if they had 
ever before been made to know where 
they were going. Jones ſaid, no. 
The admiral then ſaid, they had better 
be quiet, not to be obſtreperous, as 
they would gain nothing by it: he ſaid 
he did not know himſelf where he was 
going; he was ordered to ſea on a 
cruiſe, and muſt obey his orders; that 
it was enough when he called all 
hands, and then he hoped they would 
go with good will. Many cried, No, 
no; we will not go from the land, we 
will go to England.“ Fitzgerald and 
Jones joined in this cry. On Sunday 
morning, at ten, I eſpied feœẽ cannon- car- 
riages of powder in the locker-nippers, 
and a match lighted on the lar-board 
ſide, in a ſmall waſhing-tub, covered 
with two ſhirts. John Daly, when 1 
was look ing over the locker, aſked me 
what I wanted in the manger. 1 ap 
. - 
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why: he wanted to know; I told him J 
wanted to ſee the manger, in caſe it 
ſnould be wanted to heave up. Daly 
deſired me to be gone; and if I did 
not, he would make me; and that a 
man was conſtantly centry at the man- 
ger- door, to prevent any one from go- 
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Temeraire. Fitzgerald and Cheſterman 
ſaid, the Formidable, Majeſtic, and 
Vengeance, were in the ſame mind; 


that there was no fear, the fleet would 


not fire at the ſhip, they would find 
ſupplies and reinforcements in the 
three other ſhips: this they talked of 


in their own births, before their meſſ- 
looker-nipper. The centinel was put | mates, about ſix in number. Fitzge- 
there by the [ Monday, the || rald told me, I had no occaſion to | 
7th, James Ward ordered me not to || afraid to ſpeak, as nobody in the birth 
bring my hammock up until piped up, | would or of me, they being all 
and that every man ſhould drink his || of the ſame mind. On Wedneſday 
allowance among themſelves until it | evening, when the hammocks came 
was all ſettled ; and that they ſhould | down, James Ward went down on the 
do their work better, if poſſible; that || lower deck, and defired me not to 
no man ſhould be treacherous to their | bring my hammock up next morn- 
king or country, that the war was over, | ing; the word was paſſed on the 
and they would not go out of the || Jarboard fide by Ward and others; 
land; that the firſt man who was found || Cooke paſſed the word on the ſtar- 
drunk ſhould be puniſhed among them- || board fide fore and aft: that they 
ſelves. . Ward paſſed | theſe orders || wanted to barricade the lower deck 
round to every man's birth. There || hatchway in their own defence. In 
was a great quantity of people con- || twenty minutes after, Ward counter- 
ſulting together, and when the officers || manded the order, and bid the ham- 
uſed to come round, every man_.uſed || mocks to be brought up as uſual. | 
to go to his birth, and come out again On the ſame night, Taylor wrote a- 
when they were gone ; but they ſpoke || letter under the bowſprit. Lieutenant 
too low, that I could not hear what || Forfar came down cloſe by the bow- 
they ſaid.: Theſe conſultations were || ſprit, and Fay lor ran over the ſtarboard. 
held in Fitzgerald and Cheſterman's || fide between two hammocks, until the 
birth. Lockyer ſaid he would be d—d || officer was gone, and when gone he 
if he would ſhip the capſtern bar to go || came back. They had different paſs, 
out of the land, and he hoped every | words while the letter was writing; 
body was of his mind. Mayfield ſaid, | firſt of all they ſaid, “catch the rat, 
he had been eight or nine years in the | take hold of the rat;“ it was a notice 
ſervice, and would like to go and ſee | of an officer's coming.—Another watch 
his friends now the war was over. | word was, give me a chew: of, to- 
Every one was told by Cheſterman, if | bacco ; another was, I want a drink 
they fetched the hammocks up before | of water.” They bad another paſs- 
they were piped, they would be knock- | word. IL.ſaw Croſs, Taylor, Cooke, 
ed down the hatchways with their | Lockyer, Ward, Jones, Fitzgerald, 
bammocks. On Tueſday, the 8th, | Collins, Cheſterman, and many others; 
filence was kept fore and aft, and per- uſed to tell Taylor what to put in the 
ſons came round to know eif the other letter: . when it was wrote, Ward 


ſhips were in the ſame mind with the went fore and aft, and bid the ed: 
3 Dort 


ing in, except the yeoman of the 


— 


- 


not to mind the officers, and be care- 


ful to bring up and down their ham · 
-mocks as uſual. On the next morn- 


ing 19 or 20 were locking at the paper 
in Cheſterman's birth. 1 5 

What was in the paper, I heard Fitz- 
gerald and Cheſterman ſay, in cafe the 
e ſhould be in alarm, they 
would fire a ſky-rocket, and make a 
ſignal to the other ſhips that were go- 
ing out to 3 . Cheſ- 
terman aſked me if I was willing to go 


out of the land; I told him I ſhould 


not like to go, but if I was forced or 
aſked I muſt go. At the ſame time 1 
Laid the people of the Vengear.ce would 
do what their captain liked. Fitzge- 
rald faid, never mind what they did, 
as we have begun it we fhall go 
through it; and in caſe the officers 
mould draw their arms againſt us, we 
will new no mercy; they could not 
Kill more than 50 or 60 people at moſt, 
and they could find 50 or 60 men to 
take poſſeſſion of the magazines of 
powder. John Allen faid that night 
to Stephenſon, By G— d there will 
be bloodſhed before the week is at an 
end.“ Stephenſon replied, it would 
be a bad job, ſomebody might pay for 
It. They were drinking at the time. 
Allen ſaid, God give me heart and 
ſtrength, there is no fear; we will go 
through with it, fo that there are no 
informers. Philip Handcock, who 
was in his hammock, cried ſhame at 
us for making ufe of ſuch expreſſions 
while they people were awake. 
The boatſwain's mate having been 
12 was cobbed, he received a 


ozen and a balf from Cheſterman, 
with a pes: ſquęeeſet; about five in th- 


evening, I went up upon deck, and as 
was going towards the forecaſtle, I 


eard a great noiſe upon deck between 
abe two foremoſt guns, and I came back 


could not tell 


cobbed: 4 
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and ſaw Patrick Cannon going to be 
cobbed for wrangling and making a 
diſturbance among the ſhip's company; 


he called his meſſmate George Dixon, 


a thief ; Collins the butcher aſked him, 
if he could prove George Dixon a 
thief; he ſaid, no; well ſays he, if 
you breed a diſturbance you ſhall be 
Dixon drew his 
knife to Patrick Cannon, who gave 
him a flap in the face. Lieutenant 
Bogden came down and aſked what 
noiſe it was, they told him it was only 
a man going to be cobbed. Lieute- 
nant Bogden told them they ſhould 
niſh nobody with their own hands, 


but ſend them aft to be puniſhed. 


Collins ſaid, it was only a cobbing 
match; immediately lieutenant Bog- 
den was ſhoved in the crowd, I ſaw a 
man ſtrike him, I cannot tell who it 
was. An alarm came directly after- 
wards, and George Dixon came down 
the fore-ladder from the main deck, 
and ſung out, bear a hand up you 
b——rs, here is a man in irons: the 
people went up and made a ruſh to go 
aft to take poſſeſſion of the arms and 
<ſarm_ the ſentries, and go upon the 
forecaſtle, and kill all the officers; they 
ſaid they would ſoon clear thoſe gen- 
tleman quality off the forecaſtle, and 
ſend them away, and began cheering 
all the way as they went. They ſtopt 
and did not go aft; when they found 
the marines were under arms, they 
went to the forecaſtle and gained the 
others; Fitzgerald wanted them to go 
aft and take the arms; the captain im- 
mediately after that came on the fore- 
caſtle, and aſked what they wanted to 
make ſo. much noife at that time of 
night ; they ſaid, they wanted the pri- 
ſoger:to be delivered up; one Galliſpie, 
James Riley, and many others, whom 
1 could not obſerve, ſaid, he ns 

| no 
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not be puniſhed; the captain faid, he 
ſnould, he had been drunk on duty, 
and inſolent to his ſuperior officers. 
George Dixon was one, whoſe voice 
I could pick out among all of them. 
Captain Eyles was walking fore and 
aft, having hardly room, had been 
ſhoved among them in the crowd; 1 
could not fee any body in the front 
that J could take notice of; but Col- 
lins, Daly, Fitzgerald, Cooke, and 
many more, ſhoved the captain, when 
they picked out the principal ring- 
leaders. On the 8th (Tueſday) I for- 
got to ſtate that John Allen aſked 
M'Evoy, if he thought they ſhould 
find plenty of marines to join them ; 
it was their own good as well as 
theirs; M'Evoy ſaid, he could an- 
ſwer for 20, or 24, that would 
join them; he ſaid, captain Vallock, 


of the marines, might order the ma- 
rines to fire, there might be a few gul- | 


pins who would fire, bat the reſt 
would fire over their heads, and then 
throw their arms down, and come and 
join them, perhaps with their arms, 
if it was poſſible to get them, if not the 
bayonet would do. M'Evoy was fre- 
quently among a few of the ringleaders, 
talking what way they ſhould act. John 
Fitzgereld I ſaw very often along with 
him, but I could not hear what he ſaid. 
On Thurſday, in the forenoon, the 
admiral called all hands on the quarter- 
deck, concerning the letter that was 
ſent to him reſpecting the ſhip's com- 
pany, that they were willing to fight 
their king and country, but not to 


go out of the land; that the moſt part 
of them had been five, ſeven, or eight 


years in the ſervice, and now that the 
war was over they wiſhed to go home. 


Admiral Campbell defired to know if 
the 'marines were in the ſame mind. 


37 


— 


; 
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with the ſailors, and to ſend two of 
them to ſpeak if they were, and the 
officers ſhould not take notice of thoſe 
men, and he deſired captain Vallock 
to ſpeak. John Allen, as ſoon as the 
people came down from the quarter- 


deck, underneath the forecaſtle, de- 
fired M'Evoy to go aft and tell the ſer- 


jeant of marines to appoint two men 


to tell the captain and the admiral, if 
the marines were in the ſame mind, 
A man of the name of M'Eath went, 
but I do not know what he faid. May- 
held was the firſt man picked out, on 
Thurſday, between five and fix, Fitz- 
gerald was the next. Cooke ſaid, 
d—n your eyes, you b—s, why don't 
you ſpeak your minds: don't be afraid; 
he then fell back to the ranks for fear 
of being picked out. Admiral Camp- 
bell came to the marines to try to 
make them quiet. A few ſung out, 
* ſtand your ground you b—s.” Jones 
ſaid this, ws | ſaid, if every man was 
of my mind, no priſoner ſhould go out 
of the ſhip, except they puniſhed all.” 
On that day all the priſoners were 

icked out, except Daly and Hillyard. 
| heard Dixon and Comayne ſay, and 
many more with them, near one hun- 
dred and fifty, they would take knives 
and ſtab the marines when they were 
aſleep in their hammocks, It eve 
man was of their mind them poor fel- 
lows ſhould not go out of the ſhip; it 
was not acting like ſhipmates, but 
d—d b——y raſcals, to let theſe poor 
men go. I was preſent; Miles, the 
captain of the Waſte: Shackelday, 
Harris, Whittaker, and Williams, all 
belonging to the ſame meſs, George 
Comayne was cloſe by the forebits. 
George Dixon ſaid to me he did not 
think I was fit to be among the true 
Britons; he thought I would report 

lien Notts them, 
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them, and begged me to go. I would 
not, he knocked me down twice. On 
the 11th day, about ten o'clock, he 
told me I ſhould not go home; he 
would make me ſick before the week 
was out; I told him I did not mind it. 
He and George Comayne ſung out as 
loud as they. could, that in caſe they 
could not deſtroy the marines, they 
would kill the officers out of revenge 
that their comrades were gone out of 
the ſhip, and if that would not do, 
they would blow the ſhip up. Tho- 

mas Symmonds, a fore-top man, was 
there at the ſame time, and ſaid to me 
he was ſorry he had not killed the 


officers.on Sunday; he had it in his || 
power at the time, as he had a crow 


bar in his hand. George Dixon gave 
me a kick, and I went away, and 
never went there again. 

In conſequence of a number of queſ- 
tions being put to the witneſs, both 
by the proſecutor and priſoners,' his 
evidence was generally rather ſtrength- 
ened—Several of the priſoners, it ap- 
peared, conſidered themſelves dele- 
oates.—The court ordered them ſeve- 
ral times not to put queſtions which 
were likely to operate more againſt 
them than in their favour. 


End of the firſt day's proceedings. ] 


SECOND DAY, THURSDAY, JAN. 7. 


James Richardſon ſworn.—I went 
down to the lower deck for a ſheet of 
writing paper. On the ſtarboard fide 


I found Edward Taylor, and aſked 
him to write a letter. He ſaid, you 


had better wait till this buſineſs is 
ſettled. I then aſked him what it was? 
I dare ſay it was nothing concerning 
us.—He anſwered, Ves: it was con- 
cerning the whole ſhip's company. He 
then told me the ſhip was going to the 
Welt Indies: and that all hands were 


| 


| 
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going on the quarter-deck to tell the 
admiral they would not go. I then 
looked round, and ſaw James Cheſter. 
man and John Snowden diſcourſins 
together, and a number liſtening to 
them. I heard Cheſterman aſk Snow- 


dem if he was agreeable to go to ſpeak 


to the admiral. Snowden ſaid he had 
no objection, if he could get another 
or two to ſpeak with him; which was 
agreed to, Cheſterman ſaid, all we 
have to do is, to tell the people in the 
middle-deck who do not know it. 
Taylor anſwered, „here is one who, 
belongs to the middle-deck will do.” 
Cheſterman then touched me on the 
ſhoulder, telling me all I have men- 
tioned; and aſked me if I would go 
and let the people of the middle-deck 
know of it. I then went up, and told 
my meſſmates, John Clements and 
Joſeph Wynn. They began to laugh 
at me, and ſaid there was nobody 
there wanted to hear of it. Johnſon 
was reading a book; I aſked him 
what it was. I told him the parti- 
culars I heard below, and aſked him 
if he choſe to let the people know on 
the middle-deck. He made no an- 
ſwer. As J found there was nothing 
to be done, and it was Training, I 
went down again. When I went 
down my meſſmates told me it was all. 
true.—l aſked who told them. One 
of them pointed to James Cheſterman, 
who was going round the deck. Some 
time after I went on the poop and 
ſwabbed it, and coming down 1 
I ſaw a number collected on the fore- 
caſtle, and calling others out of the 
walte;, I went on the forecaſtle, and. 
heard Cheſterman and Snowden. talk- 
ing together, ſaying, they wiſhed they 
could get the other man to go along. 
with them. I aſked who he was. 


They refuſed to tell me,. but told - 
e 
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he was on the poop. I gueſſed it was 
Barny Young. I told them they need 
not wait for him, as it was his watch 
upon deck, and he would not come 
down—the people began ſhoving one 
another aft on the gangway, till they 
were ſtopped by the officer on the 
watch at the quarter-deck. The cap- 
tain came out, and aſked what they 
wanted there, Some of them wanted 
to know where the ſhip was going to. 
The admiral came out, and aſked what 
was the matter. The captain told him 
the ſhip's company wanted to know 
where ſhe was going. The admiral 
anſwered, © to Hell, if ſhe is ordered, 
and we muſt go with her.” I was on 
the gangway. There was more con- 
yerſation I could not hear. The ad- 
miral deſired them to go down below, 


and make themſelves quiet; which 


was done, and then I went upon the 
poop, and ſtaid till my watch was out. 
When I went down to dinner, my 
meſſmates told me the word had been 
paſſed when hands were turned up to 
bend ſails, to go down to the lower 
deck, James Cheſterman in the after- 
noon deſired me to ſee that every per- 
ſon and my meſſmates in the middle- 
deck drank their grog, and that any 
man who was drunk would be turned 
down on the lower deck and cobbed. 
—On Sunday morning the word was 
paſſed as before, when hands turned 
up to bend fails, to go down on the 
lower deck, as before. The hands 
were turned up about eleven to bend 
the ſails, which was done, as uſual. 
After ſails were bent, I went down to 
dinner. After I got my dinner, I went 
to the lower deck, where | ſaw James 
Cheſterman in his own birth. I aſked 
him what they were going to do, whe- 
ther to unmoor the ſhip or not. He 


anſwered he did not know. During 


— — — 
— - — 


—— 


— — 


the time we were diſcourſing, Edward 
Taylor came down, and aſked what 


we were to do? Cheſterman anſwered 


he did not know. He ſaid we muſt 
ſoon know, there is no time to be loſt, 
as the hands would be turned up to 
unmoor as ſoon as they had got their 
dinner. I then went to the middle 
deck, to my birth, where 1 ſtaid till 
my grog was ſerved out. As ſoon as 
I got my grog, a man came and paſſed 
the word for us to go down below, 
but who it was I do not recolle&. I 
went down to the lower deck, and 
ſtood alongſide James Ward. I aſked 
him what he was going to do. He 
anſwered he did not know yet, but 
he believed he was going to lower the 
ports down. The words were hardly 
ſpoken when William Hillier was in 
the manger, and putting his hand to his 
mouth, ſinging out, with a loud voice, 
What do you ſay lads; one and all, 
fore and aft, lower away ports ?”—He 
had no anſwer the firſt time; then he 
repeated the ſame words, and the ports 
were lowered accordingly, and the peo- 
ple all began cheering, and aſked where 
the ſhip was going ? Some of the lad- 
ders were unſhipped, but the officers 
got down below, and ſent all the peo- 
ple on the quarter-deck, when they were 
on the quarter-deck, the admiral. aſk- 
ed, © What all that noiſe was below?“ 
A great deal paſſed, but I could not 
hear it. I went away. After that 
Edward Taylor told me to go down to 
the lower deck. I was going up to 
the head, where I ſaw John Collins, 
the priſ>ner, ſmoking a pipe on the 
forecaſtle ; I aſked him what the peo- 
ple were talking of below? He an- 
ſwered he did not know till ſix o'clock; 
he told me I might as well come doun 
then, and I ſhould know. Juſt as we 
had ended, John Cummins, the pri- 
5 L2 ſoner, 
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ſoner, came up and ſaid, there is 
Franey on the foregratings as drunk 
as hell, and n every bo- 
dy that comes paſt ollins knocked 
the fire out of his pipe, and went be- 
low with John Cummins; I followed 
them, but when we came there Franey 
was gone. John Collins went u 


again, and 1 went to the lower deck, 


and faw Franey in his own birth. I 
went up a 


thing of Franey ſince: I told him yes, 


he was in his 'own birth.—He aſked 


me if I thought he was drunk ; I told 
him 1 thought he was: I had ſeen him 


gain under the forecaſtle, and 
Collins aſked me if I had ſeen any 
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boatſwain's mate. One among the 
crowd ſaid, * Damn him, we can 
buſtle him among ourſelves.” I went 
away a little while after; I met Taylor 
on the lower deck, and aſked him if 
he was going forward again to make 
ſuch a noiſe as in the afternoon? He 
ſaid he did not know. I told him 1 
thought it would be better to get three 
men to ſpeak to the admiral, when he 
came to the hatchway ; for that when 
we were together making ſuch a noile, 
no one could know what the admiral 


ſaid, or the admiral what the ſhip's 


company faid. He ſaid, he thought 
that would be the beſt way, if we could 


in the foregratings, as I came up the 
firſt time. I then went to my own 
birth, and ſtaid till fix o'clock. I went 
to the Jower deck on the larboard fide; 
there I ſaw Edward Taylor, John Col- 
Ins, John Cheſterman, J. Fitzgerald, 
J. Ward, and J. Lockyer. The two 
latter were in their own birth; they 
were all ſpeaking about carrying the 
. hammocks” up in the morning, and a 
number of people were liſtening to 
them. — The people who ſlept aft were 
to come forward. I heard Collins ſay, 
"he had paſſed the word aft; and the 
people had all agreed to it. After the 
difcourſe was ſettled about the ham- 
mocks, Edward Taylor obſerved to 
the company, they muſt beware of || 
Mr. Stanton, the maſter's- mate. John 
Collins made anſwer, ſaying, Damn 
him, he will be no trouble at all; we 
can mother him in his bed.” I ſaid, 
Collins, 1 hope you will do no ſuch 
ming; he anſwered, Damn my 
blood, what's one man's life to a thou- 
fand?“ I ſaid; * Jack, I hope there are 
none going to loſe their lives.” Taylor 
"obſerved, he hoped- we could do it 
without, but there was one more man 
we muſt take care of, John Blake, the 


get any body to ſpeak to the admiral. 
I told him, ** I dare ſay there were 
plenty in the ſhip would do it,” he 
ſaid, „I dare ſay John Collins will do 
it, and Joſeph Rowland.” I then 
went away to the middle deck; be- 
tween ſix and ſeven I met Joſeph 
Rowland on the middle deck, and be- 
gan to tell him what Taylor and I had 
been talking about; he ſaid, © he was 
agreeable to ſpeak, as he thought it 
better for two or three to ſpeak to the 
admiral than ſo many.” On Monday 
morning I met Taylor on the middle 
deck, and aſked him again about my 
letter; he ſaid, 1 had better wait 
another day or two;“ he told me when 
the hands were turned up to unmoor, 
to repair to the lower deck again. 
After dinner I was carrying my dirty 
water to the head; I law a parcel of 
people ſtanding at the foremoſt gun of 
the main deck; I ſaw Franey over the 
' breech of the gun; and James Cheſ- 
terman, with a pair of pea-ſqueeſers 
in his hand, to cobb him with; before 
he began, he pulled off his hat, and 
ſaid, he was going to cobb him for 
breaking the laws of the ſhip's com- 
pany,” then he gave him a dozen. 79 
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At five o'clock in the evening of 
Monday I was going down. the ſtar- 
board ſide of the lower deck, when I 
met Cooke, the priſoner, who aſked 
me where I was going? I told him no 
where in particular: he ſaid, you may 
as well look out here. I aſked what 
for; he ſaid, they were going to do 
ſome buſineſs; I told him I was going 
to look out on the other fide: I went 
back, and croſſed over the foregratings, 
and went into Cheſterman's birth, 
where Fitzgerald and Cheſterman were 
talking about it. Cheſterman called 


William Lockwood, and aſked him if 


he would look out: he then went out 
of the birth, and was taking a man out 
of every birth all the way aft to the 
main hatchway; as he came back he 
gave the watch-word. If any officer 
came forward, the watch-word was, 
« give me a chew of tobacco.” —Then 
he went into the midſhip birth, under 
the bowſprit, along with Edward 
Taylor, who began to write a letter ; 
there was no other man in the birth, 
or near, except the people looking 
out. An officer came forward, they 
ſang out, © Who will give me a chew 
of tobacco.” The candle was put out 
till the officer was gone, when they 
began again. The ſecond watch- word 
was, Knock that rat down.“ An offi- 
cer came dow, again, and the light 
was put out again. As ſoon as he was 
gone, the watch-word was, © I want to 
water.“ An officer came down, and the 
light was put out again. Taylor and 
Cheſterman went into Rowland's birth, 
where the letter was finiſhed, after 
the letter was finiſhed and directed, 
Taylor aſked who bad got a+ ſeal? 
Daly ſaid, Don't do that, you ſhould 
not ſeal it.“ He then got a key of a 
cheſt and preſſed it on the wafer. 
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the midſhip birth with the letter, and 
I followed to ſee where it was going. 
Some converſation paſſed between 
Taylor and Cheſterman, to know 
which way it was to be conveyed to 
the admiral, Cheſterman thought it 
would do if he could give it to a quar- 
ter-maſter to put in the binnacle.. 
Fitzgerald came up, and aſked” Taylor 
if the letter was gone; Taylor anſwer- 
ed, no. He ſaid, if you give it to me, 
I will give it to James Shaw, the ma- 
rine, who will have the middle watch 
to-night, and he will put it in the ad- 
miral's ſteward's birth. Taylor ſaid, 
we want the admiral to get it to-night; 
they could contrive no way to get to 
the admiral that night, and Taylor 
gave it to Fitzgerald. I heard no 
more of the letter till I heard it read 
on the quarter-deck. I am ſenſible 
there was no man but Cheſterman and 
Taylor knew the contents of the letter, 
except it was broke open afterwards 
and read. On Tueſday morning, Ed- 
ward Taylor came to me on the main- 
deck, and aſked me if I had any of- 
his writing? I told him, no; I had 
not. He aſked me if L. was ſure of 


that? I ſaid 1 would overhawl and fee 
to . convince _ him. 


| but. I was ſure 
I had not. He told me if the hands 
were turned up to unmoor, to repair 
to the lower deck. as before: I told 
him, very well. In the afternoon. 1 
was on the lower deck in James Cheſ-- 
terman's birth. Cheſterman aſked me 
if I knew Hazard, and if I. knew any 


thing of his 3 meſſages to the 


officers. I-told him I. never ſaw him, 
and I had never ſpoken to him. Cheſ- 
terman and Fitzgerald fell into diſ- 
courſe about it: they wanted to put. 
an end to him by ſome means or other. 
Fitzgerald ſaid, if he was put into a 


Then Cheſterman and Taylor went to | bread- bag they might heave him over- 


board; 
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board; Cheſterman ſeemed pleaſed at 
the puniſhment. Some other conver- 
ſation paſſed 1 did not hear. They 
made up at laſt to let him remain till 
the buſineſs was all ſettled; Taylor 
being preſent at that time, ſaid, © you 
"muſt take care what we talk before 
him. I went away, and walked the 
gangway with Taylor. I ſaid, Ned, 
I think it a fooliſh thing coming down 
on the lower deck when the hands are 
turned up to unmoor.“ He aſked me, 
„ Why what could I find better?“ I 
ſaid we ſhould ſhew ourſelves more 
like men, to go on the quarter deck, 
and tell the admiral our reaſons, ſo 
that every man might anſwer for him- 
ſelf, if ſpoke to; that if we went to 
the lower deck it would only give the 
__ officers the trouble to come down and 
drive us up as before, and you may be 
ſure they will be down when the hands 
are turned up, and very likely when 
we can get out of the middle deck.” 
—He ſaid, © Very well, I ſhall con- 
ſider and ſee about it.''—Soon after, 
he told me that was to be the way, 
and the word was paſſed, by whom I 
cannot tell, that when the hands were 
turned up to unmoor, we were to go 
on the quarter deck. On Wedneſday 
morning that word was paſſed again, 
the - firſt thing; one of Verrick's meſſ- 
mates came to our birth, he was the 


ſurgeon's ſervant, a black man, and 
aſked if his mefſmate was there? I told 


him he was not; then he ſaid he was 
ſome where about the ſhip, and he 
believed he was groggy. I went to the 
lower deck, where I was aſked by one 
of the priſoners if I had ſeen any thing 
of Verrick? I told him I] had not 
he told me he was ſome where about 
the ſhip drunk, and muſt be found. 
Soon after I Was walking the middle 
deck, where I ſaw Verrick walking 


0 


| 


| 


| 


— 


: 


.to cobb Verrick yet? 


rick? 
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on the ſtarboard ſide of the gallery, 


I went down to the lower deck, and 
called Cheſterman and Collins; I told 
them 1 thought he was not drunk: 
Collins ſaid he was drunk juſt now, 
for he ſaw him in the admiral's ſte w. 
ard's birth, and he dared ſay he had 
been aſleep,, and that he might make 
him a little'freſh again : there was no- 
thing ſaid to him that night ; the word 
was paſled when all hands were turned 
up to unmoor, to go to the forecaſtle 
and fore rigging; Taylor gave it me; 
Cheſterman, Taylor, Ward, Cooke, 
and Fitzgerald, were the only perſons 
I ever ſaw paſs the word. On Thurſ— 
day the ſame word was paſſed again: 
our admiral went aboard the com- 
mander in chief: I went down and 
aſked whether they had or were going 
He did not 
think he had done it: he aſked meif J 


| ſaw him laſt night? I told him, yes, 


and did not think he was drunk; I 
went away from him, and went to 
James Cheſterman, and aſked him 
what they were going to do with Ver- 
* Do with him! cobb him, to 
be ſure.” I told him, 1 thought he 
was not drunk when I ſaw him in the 
gallery; I told him Ward thought it 
might give him a caution not to drink 
ſo much again: that be dd; be- 
cauſe he's a bir of an officer he is to 
be ſcreened.” —1 was told afterwards 
he was cobbed, but I- did not ſee it; 
he had a dozen' and a half; the word 
was paſſed by the priſoners to repair 
to the forecaſtle and fore rigging when 
the admiral came on board; I was 
told it by Edward Taylor. When the 
admiralcame on board, he produced 
the letter, and aſked if it was known 
by the ſhip's company that ſuch a thing 
was done? all hands anſwered, yes. 


The admiral read it, and aſked a ſe- 
4 | cond 
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cond time if they all knew it? they 


anſwered, © yes.” He aſked the ma- 
rines if they knew it? they made no 
anſwer. —He aſked the ſhip's company 
if he ſhould read it over again? They 
anſwered, no.“ All I heard was, 
the admiral ſaid, when the hands were 
turned up to unmoor the ſhip, he ex- 


pected it would be done accordingly. 
paſled 1 


A great deal of converſation 
did not hear. He ſatisfied the ſhip's 
company very much, they all ſeemed 
well pleaſed at what the admiral ſaid, 
ſtill determined not to unmoor the ſhip 
to go to the Weſt Indies. About a 
quarter after twelve, 1 ſaw M'Evoy on 
the quarter deck, talking to one of his 
own officers. After the hammocks 
were piped down, I went to his birth, 
and called him ; he followed me as well 
as he could under the hammocks till 
he got againſt the breech of the middle 
gun. I aſked him what he was doing 
on the quarter deck? he did not make 
any other anſwer, than that he did not 
know, only he faid his officer told him 
he was a d—d raſcal; I then told him 
he was drunk; he ſaid, no; he had 
not drank a drop that evening. Some 
little time after, I went down below to 
unlaſh my hammock, When | got to 
the foot of the fore-ladder, I heard the 
iron ſhoving up; I went over the Jar- 
board fide of the deck to Fitzgerald's 


birth, and told him M'Evoy was drunk, | 
and that ſomebody was going in irons, | 


but I did not know who it was, he 
defired me to go and ſee. I went up 
the main-ladder-and ſaw it was a ma- 
rine, I came down the main-ladder 
again, and coming aft of the deck, I 
ſaw a marine I knew. I aſked him 


what his meſſmate was put in irons, 


for? He ſaid, he had no meſſmate in 
Irons. AS a 
Irons: he ſaid, © yes.” I aſked him 


I ſaid there was a marine 1n || 
copper: | had not been there five mi- 


| 


' 


corporal, 
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what it was for? he ſaid, he did not 
know. I ſaid, I believed he was 
drunk ; he replied, he did not know. 
I faid he muſt have done ſomething 
amiſs, or he would not have been 
confined ; he ſaid he had abuſed his 
I ſaid, if he had got drunk 
and abuſed his officer, and got in 
irons, he muſt work himſelf out as 
well as he could. I left him, and went 
down the fore-ladder into the lower 
deck, into J. Fitzgerald's birth. I 
aſked Skelly were Fitzgerald was ? 
he ſhewed him on the gangway, 1 
went and ſpoke to him; he told me I 
ſhould ſtop, he was buſy. Ithen went 
to his birth, alongſide Skelly, and I 
ſaw Taylor come down and call him 
away. I was litting in the aft part of 
the birth, I looked round and ſaw 
them run as far aft as the gun-room.. 
I then went forward to John Mait- 
land's birth; I ſaid, © Jack, there is a 
marine in irons.” He aſked me who? 
I told him M'Evoy. He ſaid, we muſt 
have him out. I aſked him what we 
muſt have him out for? He faid there 
were no priſoners allowed. I faid he 
was as drunk as hell, and he had bet- 
ter let him 'bide. I had ſcarce faid 
that when I ſaw a parcel of people: 
go up the fore-ladder; I heard Edward. 
Taylor ſay, bear a hand up from be- 
low, every man fore and aft.” All 
the people in Maitland's birth were 
myfelf, Ward, and Lockyer. I then 
went away to the fore-ladder, expect- 
ing they were going to releaſe the- 
priſoner. I could not get up time 
enough; there was nobody there; I 
went paſt my own birth, and ſat down: 
before the foremoſt gun, till I thought 
it was all all over. -I then went round. 
under the bowſprit and came back 
again between the foremaſt and the 


nutes. 
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nutes before John Davies came in and 
aſked for a hat“ who will lend me 
'a hat to go on deck in?” No one made 
him any anſwer. I can't ſay whether 
he was gone when Mr. Glover came 
and called me to go upon deck: I 
told him, © yes, I would come 
directiy;“ I went to the fore-ladder, 
not knowing the gratings were on; 1 
could not get up; then I went to the 
main-ladder when Glover came to me, 
and told me I muſt go up the after- 
ladder, over to the larboard ſide of the 
main-deck. Mr. Charlton was walk- 


ing alongſide, and Mr. Stenton before 


us. I went on deck on the ſtarboard 


fide by order of the officer. The ad- 


miral came round, and putting the | 


lantern to- my face, ſaid, he thought 
he heard my voice on the forecaſtle ; 
1 anſwered him, no, Sir, I was not 
there;” he ſaid, he believed | was, 
till I told him Mr. Glover ſent me up 
from below ; he then paſſed me, and 
ſaid no more. The next morning 
(Friday),. the boatſwain's mate told me 
to go aft ; as I was going, Mr. Brown 
ſeized me by the collar, and ſent me 
under the poop awning, as a priſoner, 


till the admiral and captain came up; 


F was ordered to the quarter-deck ; 
the admiral ſaid, © this is the man I 
ſpoke to laſt night;” 1 anſwered him 
yes, but told him it was a miſtake ; he 
told me to hold my tongue, and not 
ſpeak. I heard the admiral aſk if that 
was not the man who ſpoke to the ma- 
rine laſt night? the captain anſwered, 
yes it was. Then the admiral aid, 
that's the man who turned the hands 
up.” I ſaid, © no Sir, it was not.” 
He told me not to ſpeak another word. 
Þ was then taken away, and remained till 
three in the afternoon, 1 was then ſent 
| — board the Windſor Caſtle as a pri- 
ner.“ 2 
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Here followed a long examination 
of Richardſon, the laſt witneſs, by 
different members of the court, and 
ſeveral of the priſoners. He had 
heard Taylor and Cheſterman call 
themſelves delegates. Never heard 
of any propoſition to hurt the officers, 
nor of any oath taken, or toaſt drank. 
The witneſs was truſted by the priſon- 
ers with their ſecret, having been 
often truſted before: he frequently 
carried meſſages between them, and 
reported all that was going on; he 
conſidered James Cheſterman, Edward 
Taylor, James Ward, John Mayfield, 
John Fitzgerald, and William Cooke, 
as ringleaders. Several queſtions were 
again put by the priſoners, with a view 
to ſtagger the evidence of Richardſon, 
but which had not the effect of favour- 
ing the queriſts; it appearing that at 
no time they had expreſſed a willing- 
neſs to obey the admiral and officers 
in carrying the ſhip to ſea. 


Thomas Spencer examined. 


This witneſs ſpoke as follows :—On 
Tueſday, the 8th of December, from 
ſix to eight in the evening, I ſaw John 
Collins, James Ward, John Fitzge- 
rald, Thomas Jones, Thomas Croſs, 
John Mayfield, James Cheſterman, 
William Cooke, and Edward Taylor, 
with a book on the table, and a ſheet 
of writing paper on the book,. Collins 
telling Taylor what to put in the pa- 
per. 1 aſked Cooke what that was 


concerning, and he told me it was 
a letter they were writing to the 


admiral, The people were fitting 


outſide their births, and when lieu- 
tenant Forſar came fore, the peo- 
ple ſung out, © a rat! a rat!” and 
throwing their hats down om the deck, 
ſaid they wanted a chew of tabacco, 


and that they wanted to p—. ha 
the 


the people ran out of the birth, and 
John Collins ran out of the ſtarboard 
fide, and fat on the cable, Edward 
Taylor ran in between the hammocks 
with the book and ſheet of paper in 
his hand; and when lieutenant Forfar 
went aft, the people went into the 
birth again to write the letter, but how 
it went to the admiral I do not know. 
James Ward conſtantly walked round 
the deck on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of 
December, deſiring the people not to 
take up their hammocks, till they were 
piped up. | 

He propoſed barricading the hatch- 
way fore and aft with the hammocks; 
and if that would not do, when the 
hands were turned up, the ſhip's com- 
pany were to ruſh aft, diſarm the cen- 


On Sunday afternoon, Edward Taylor 
wanted to block the hatchway fore and 
aft. He ſaid he had helped to cheer 
in ſeveral ſhips in his life, but he never 
cheered ſo heartily as in this. As ſoon 
as the officers came on the lower deck, 
and called out to fire, he anſwered, 
« Fire and be d—d,” and calling for 
crow-bars, he ſung out, “ Kill 'em, 
kill 'em, kill 'em, the b—s.” When 
the officers got ſome of the people to 
hawl up two three of the midſhip 
ports, Mr. Forfar ſtood in the fore 
hatchway, Taylor jumped into the fore 
hatchway to lower the ports, and Mr. 
Forfar ſhoved his ſword at him, and 
he jumped back to the other fide and 
ſpcke to lieutenant Douglas, but what 
he ſaid I do not know. The people 
huſtled one another to go on deck. 
Harry Skinner ſung out with his hand 
to his mouth, that they were willing 
to fight for their king and country, 
but it was peace, and they would not 
go out of the land, Then the people 
began to cheer, | | 
38 


tinels, and take charge of the arms. 


— 
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On Sunday, Cooke wanted to take 


* r 8 


the arms while the hammocks were in 
the hatchway fore and aft. He went 
round every night to paſs that order, 
I heard him, and he told me fo him- 
ſelf. Alſo when the men went aft, 
he was the chief in ſinging out, No, 
no. You b—s, why don't you fing 
out ? why do you not ſtick true to 
each other?” He was firſt in front of 
the people; then he fell back and ſaid, 
* Why don't you fing out?” Alfo 
when the grog and wine were ſerved, 
he went round the deck, defiring 
every man to drink his allowance. 
Then, when he got forward the peo- 
ple uſed to ſing out, © Every one 
their own.” Alſo, when the ports 
were down, on Sunday the 6th, he 
ſung out, © Unſhip the ladders,” and 
endeavoured to upſet lieutenant Dou- 
glas coming down the fore-ladder. 
John Fitzgerald very frequently went 
to the people to put freſh miſchief in 
their heads, generally with a mob 
round him. He ſent 8 M*Evoy, the 
marine, one night, to go through the 
marines, to get them on their ſide, if 
ſuch a thing happened again. M*Evoy, 
in my preſence, went and came back 
again, and told Fitzgerald, in 

hearing, that he had paſſed the whole 


of the ſtory throughout the marines, 
to ſtick true to the ſailors, if ſuch a 


thing happened. He ſaid there might 
be ſome young Gulpins, who, if the 


captain ordered them to fire, might fire; 


but the reſt would throw down arms and 
join them. I have ſeen James Cheſter- 
man correſponding with the others, 
but he always made me go out of the 
way : he wanted none of my hearing 


there. 
On the 10th of December, as Cheſ- 


terman was on the morning-watch, he 


ſaid, if he ſaw any one bring his ham- 


5M mock 
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mock out before they were piped, he | 


would fetch him down the ladder, 
break his neck; and get more hands to 
help him. Thomas Jones was talking 
of getting 
ſaid, if that would not do, it was eaſy 
to break open the gunner's ſtore-room, 


and get charge of the tomahawks. 


This was on Wedneſday and Thurſday. 
Rowland, the carpenter, ſaid he would 
not clap a hand to ſhip a capſtan-bar, 
if the ſhip was going down. At this 
time he was abreaſt of his own birth, 
on the ſtarboard fide. Mayfield I have 
heard hold converſation with the reſt, 
but 1 cannot tell what he ſaid. On 
Sunday the 6th, before we bent ſails, 
I heard Hillier and Daley ſay on the 
lower deck, that they had got ſome 
powder in the nipper-lockers, that 
would fend all the officers to hell; and 
if that would not do, they would turn 
to and kill every officer in the ſhip. 
Daley ſaid he had got eight or nine 
cartridges of powder, and four or five 
matches,” and one conſtantly lighted, 
and two rockets to make fignals to the 
other ſhips; and ſaid, when they were 
all gone, they would get more. 


THIRD DAY.—FRIDAY, JANUARY 8. 


Thomas Spencer was again called. 


On croſs-examining this witneſs, it 
appeared, that he did not hear any of 
the priſoners call themſelves delegates. 
None of them ſhewed any ſigns of re- 
morſe. Ward told the people to 
barricade the hatches. Mayfield, Allen, 
and Fitzgerald, were preſent at the 
time. | 


John Blake, Boatſwain's mate, ſworn. 


Q. By the proſecutor. Relate to 
the court what you know againſt the 
prifoner Mayfield, —Wiineſs, On the 


eſſion of the arms, and 
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| 6th, I ſaw a mob collecting in Ward 
and Lockyer's birth; it, appeared that 
Fitzgerald was one of the chief per- 
ſons. Soon after the mob collected, 
Ward and Lockyer came forth before 
one hundred. and odd men along the 
bay up the fore-hatchway, and ſoon 
after the ſhip's company followed what 
they did. On Sunday, after bending 
ſail, I ſaw Fitzgerald in different parts 
of the ſhip with a number of people. 
About one o'clock the mob roſe in 
Lockyer, Fitzgerald, and Cheſterman's 
birth, and the ports were ſhortly after 
lowered down. It appeared to me 
that Fitzgerald and Cheſterman were 
the ringleaders. I could not hear any 
of them but Cummins, who ſtept be- 
fore the mob, and ſaid to one of the 
officers, Mr. Pugſon, who was caſting 
off the netting, bang the raſcal!” 
He ran to the fore-ladder, and endea- 
voured to unſhip it, but he could not. 
During Sunday it appeared to me, that 
a number of men, to the amount of 
2 or 300, came to Fitzgerald and 
Cheſterman's birth, at different times 
of the day, which proved clearly to 
me they were the moſt aftive. When 
the men went to the birth they 
ſtooped down, and from all of them 
making that motion, it appeared to 
me they were taking . the oath, 
or paſſing the word. It appear- 
ed to me Riley and Fitzgerald were 
meſſmates, by their continually going 


up and down the ladder. On Tueſday 
the 8th, there was an order by the 
captain and officers to get ſome ſtrong 
beer on board, and broached. Soon 
after it was broached, Lockyer and 
Ward came on the main-deck, and 
gave orders that no beer ſhould be 
drank : Taylor, gave the ſame order. 
Fitzgerald ſaid on Sunday, after the 


cheers were given, Now the ſun 
ſhines 
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fhines on us all at laſt,” and then 
went up the fore ladder. He aſked 
M*Knight, abrealt of Stanton's birth, 


Are you a man after my own heart? 


Upon the further examination of 


this witneſs it did not appear that he 
was in the poſſeſſion of the confidence 
of any of the priſoners, 


Michael Fielding ſworn. 


Adam Bell came over on Saturday, 
at ten o'clock, from the larboard to 
the ſtarboard fide, forward on the 
lower deck, as Fitzgerald and James 
Kelly were walking paſt their birth, 
to inform a great many people were 
talking of going aft, in regard to not 
going to the Weſt Indies: Fitzgerald 
made anſwer, the word ſhould be 
paſſed to the ſhip's company, and ſee 
what they would ſay. All hands went 
aft on the quarter-deck and came down 
again, I heard Cheſterman ſay, the 
admiral gave me no ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer, and without doubt they were 
going to the Weſt Indies. About two 
bells after dinner the word was paſſed, 
for no man to drink more than his 
allowance. The ſame night the word 
was 
ſhip, all hands were to go forward, 
and fay they would not unmoor, ex- 
cept for England. Taylor paſſed the 
word. I heard Cheſterman give the 
orders to a great many, and I was 
walking 
paſſed two bells after dinner for all 
hands to go forward. Fitzgerald and 


Cheſterman deſired that the men on 


deck ſhould all come down. I heard 
a voice ſay, come forward, lower 
all ports.” I ſaw Cheſterman and Fitz- 
gerald lower the ports next their own 
birth, and cry out, lower away ; and 
all hands repeated the cry, and called 
cut, wad and ſhot; no place but Eng- 


aſſed, if ordered to unmoor the 


the deck. The word was 
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land ! The firſt lieutenant Mr. Dou- 


glas, came down to the fore hatch- 
way, and told the men to come aft 


| and ſpeak to their admiral; All hands 


| 


— 


——ů— — 


ſaid they would not, for that they want- 
ed to ſhiver them on the quarter deck. 


They called for wad and ſhot, and 


James Riley called to hand the match; 
it was only to frighten the officers; 
there was no intention of carrying the 
threat into execution ; it was done to 
7755 the officers coming down. 

r. Douglas called out a ſecond time, 
that the admiral wanted them on the 
quarter deck, and for them not to 
make ſuch a noiſe. I heard Riley 
ſay, ſtrike the raſcal with a ſhot. - On 
Monday I heard Cheſterman ſay, clap- 
ping his hand on the foremoſt gun, 
this is the very piece of ordnance that 
will do the bulineſs. The ſame night 
I heard him give orders to bring the 
hammocks forward, and ſtow them on 
the larboard fide of the lower deck 
forward, run into the ſoremoſt guns; 
and ſtow the hammocks ſo as to leave 
no room for any perſon to come in and 
and dut. If the guns ſhould not be 
loaded, and the officers broke in, every 
man was to ſeize a ſhot, and ſtand in 
his own defence. The fame night I 
heard Collins ſay, he was ordered by the 
ſhip's company to get money for a ma- 
rine's wife, as the marines ſubſcribe to 
their women. Money was ſubſcribed 
that night. Next morning I heard Cheſ- 
ter man ſay, there was a great watch 
the night before. They could not ſtow 
the hammocks. At this time 1 was 
under the forecaſtle, ſwabbing it. The 
ſame day I heard him ſay, if all hands 
ſhould be called to unmoor at any 
time, all were to appear on the fore- 
caſtle and fore-rigging, and give three 


cheers: and if they attempted to fire 


from the quarter deck, to make a 
5 M2 charge, 
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charge, and ſeize the marines arms, 
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which they expected would be given 
up without any trouble. | 

To ſome queſtions put by the court 
the witneſs could give no additional 
information. 


Timothy Whitfield was called and 
ouorn. 


Q. By the proſecutor. Do you 
know Croſs? A. Yes. Q. Did you 
ever ſee him aſſiſt in carrying crow- 
bars forward, between the 1M and 11th 


of December? A. Yes.—Q). On what | 


deck, and at what time? A. On the 
lower deck, between four and fix 
o'clock on the evening of the day on 
which the admiral came on board. Q. 
State any thing further you know re- 
ſpecting the whole of the buſlineſs. | 
A. Lockyer and Cummins were aſ— 
ſiſting in the ſame act. I was ſitting in 
my birth; Anfrey came and ſaid, they 
were going to take the crow-bars. 
Mayfield told him not to bring any 
ſtories forward to him, for he did not 
want to hear them. 


John Snowden examined. 


QQ. By the court. On Sunday the 
6th, in the evening, did Croſs come 
to your birth, and ſay you are wanted 
forward? A. Yes.—Q. What anſwer 
did you make? A. I told him I did 
not chuſe to go.—Q. Did he aſk you 
if you intended to ſtand neutral? A. 
Ves. — Q. Do you know any thing 
againſt any of the priſoners? A. Not 
a ſingle thing. Is 
Q. By captain Jones. What do you 
ſuppoſe was meant? A. I underſtood 
ſomething improper was going on; I 
. judged it was a, determination not to 
go to the Weſt Indies, & 


what you ſaw of Collins, at the time 


Witneſs. 


un 
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Donglas, Boat ſtuain, ſworn, 
Captain Eyles. Relate to the court 


they were huſtling me on the forecaſtle 
on Thurſday the 10th, in the evening. 
Captain Eyles came for- 
ward on the larboard ſide of the fote- 
caſtle, the ſhip's company were all up 
in arms, ſinging out, no priſoners; all 
gathered round the cannonade. Cap- 
tain Eyles ruſhed into the middle of 
them, ſeized William Waddy and 
brought him out by the collar. John 
Collins, the priſoner, and a great 
many more were round him; they 
got before captain Eyles, the priſoner, 
and myſelf, three different times. 
Captain Eyles ſtill kept hold of the 
priſoner. They ſhoved him three 
times before he got him out : Collins 
Joined in huſtling him; he came right 
before him, and puſhed up againſt 
him with his arms hanging down. I 
was obliged to lift my arms, and aſk 
him if he knew what he was about. 
I was looking at Collins, and my hand 
was on his breaſt, keeping him off. 
I ſaid, do you know, you d—d raſcal, 
who you are ſhoving : you'll ſuffer for 
this by and by. ; 

Q. By the court. Whilſt you were 
ſtanding. on the forecaſtle, do you re- 
collect ſeeing any of the priſoners? 
A. I do not; it was very dark; I heard 
the voice of Fitzgerald. 

Q. By captain Aſton. I want to 
know if any of the priſoners acted in 
a particular manner in the mutiny 
from the Iſt to the 11th of December. 
A. Some on the quarter deck, and 
in different parts of the ſhip. There 
were Mayfield, Ward, Cheſterman, 
Rowland, Croſs, Cooke, Collins, 
- Lockyer, Hillyard and Daly, particu- 
larly: on Saturday. 

| | Q. By 
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Q. By captain Wells. When Col- 
lins ſhoved captain Eyles, did it ap- 
pear to you that it was done with a 
view to reſcue the man whom he had 
collared? A. Ves. 


Q. By the priſoner Collins. Did | 
you not hear me ſay, for God's fake | 
ſtand back, at the ſame time forcing the || 


people back? A. No.—Q. Do you 
think it was poſſible for me to ſtand 
the force of the people, as I was in 
the front of the line on the larboard 
ſide when the lane was made for cap- 
tain Eyles to go forward, they having 
acted in ſo mutinous a manner? A, 
I underſtand they were all alike on that 
fide of the forecaſtle. 

Q. By the priſoner Daly. When 
the hands went aft on Sunday, were 
they not ordered aft. by the officers? 
A. They were ordered aft, but did 
not go till the firſt lieutenant went aft, 
accompanied by the other officers. 
The ports were down, I heard different 
voices in the bay calling out, kill the 
b Ss. The ladder was ſhipped 
from under me, and I fell down; I 
was immediately got up again. The 
people were all ſtanding faſt. Lieu- 
tenants Douglas and Brown, and Mr. 
Stenton, mate, puſhed right forward, 
with ſwords drawn and piſtols in their 
hands, and got the mob away. I ſaw 
Mr. Brown clap a piſtol to one of their 
ears, and they flew upon the quarter 
deck. — Q. When the hands were turn- 
ed out to bend fails, did you ſee me 
on the accommodation grating, coiling 
down the nippers to fetch them below 
ready? A. I recollect ſeeing you 
there. —Q. Did you ſay, bear a hand 
and get the nippers below? A. I do 
not recollect. | 

Q. By admiral Holloway. Where 
did Collins do his duty in the ſhip? 
A. He was the ſhip's butcher.—Q. 


—— 


_ a 
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Do you know of any order given to 
Collins on the forecaſtle, the evening 
2 ſeized Waddy? A. No, 
ir. | ds 
John William Date; the Purſer's flew 
ard, ſworn. a 

Preſident. Relate to the court what 
paſſed between you and Collins in the 


ſtore room, on the afternoon of the 


Thurſday the 10th of December.— 
Witneſs, On-Thurſday afternoon the 
hands had been turned out on the quar- 


ter deck: Collins came below to-the 


ſteward's room, to turn ſome meat which 
was in pickle. I began to diſcourſe 
with him as follows : Collins, what do 
you think of the ſpeech the admiral 
made on the quarter deck? I think, 
replied Collins, he ſpoke like a father. 
He ſpoke very well, ſaid I, and we may 
hope now the men's minds are quieted. 
He replied, for the preſent. But the 
admiral ſaid, to-day, he had no orders 
to unmoor ; whereas, on Sunday, he 
told us he expected we would unmoor 
the ſhip when the wind came fair. I 
told him the letter was addreſſed in a 
very reſpectful manner, except the 
latter part (I meant the letter the ad- 
miral read on the quarter deck ;) I won- 
dered who wrote it. He anſwered, 
the perſon is not far from you: there 
were twelve of us, and we could not 


make it any better; ſmiling at the 


ſame time: He did not mention any 
of the perſons names. I ſaid, I hope, 
Collins, whatever diſlike the men may 
have to go abroad, their intentions are 
not to uſe violence to any officer or per- 
ſon whatever. He replied, I don't think 
it is, or even diſreſpe&; you ſee how well 
they do their duty: but did you ob- 
ſerve the officers to-day on the quarter 
deck? they had not even their ſide- 
arms; for I think they were damnably 

frightened. 
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frightened, Don't think ſo, Collins do you know it was the letter-the ad- 


(faid I), it was not fear; it is not the 
wiſb nor the diſpoſition of the admiral 


to hurt any one, and of this you muſt 


be convinced by what you heard to- 
day. The men have not any griev- 
ances; they have the beſt of uſage, 
and what more can they require? Why 
(replied he), they are determined not 
to go abroad, and they have tried the 
ſhips in England, and they will not go; 
and I know I won't if I can help it. 
Why, I believe, Collins, not even the 
admiral himſelf wiſhes to go; but our 
country wants our ſervices. He then 
went away. | 

Q. By the prefident. Do you know 
Rowland? A. Yes. Q. When the 
ſhip's company were on the quarter 
deck, did you hear Rowland ſay, why 
don't you all ſpeak, what is one man? 
A. I did.— Q. Was he without his 
hat, and did he look particularly red 
in the face and heated? A. I cannot 
exactly ſay he looked red; he had his 

hat off, —Q. Do you know any thing 


more againſt Rowland, or any other of 


the priſoners? 
Q. By captain Bertie. Did you 
hear the converſation? A. No. 


George Parrott ſworn. 


Q. Do you know Rowland the pri- 
ſoner? A. Ves. Q. Do you know 
any thing of Rowland's being preſent 
when the letter was wrote, and did he 
aſſiſt in dire ing it? A. Yes; he was 
ſitting in my birth when it was wrote ; 
John Collins, James Cheſterman, John 
Fitzgerald, Edward Cummins, and 
Wilham Cooke; Taylor wrote the 
letter —Q. Did the others give any 
advice? A. No. I did not hear; but 
they were all preſent —Q. After the 


letter was wrote, did you ſee it read or 


hear it? A. No, I did not. —Q. How 


— — 


— — 
— — 


miral read? A. I do not know; I did 
not ſee it afterwards. | | | 
Q. By the prefident. Did you ever hear 
the priſoner, or any of them, between 
the 1 and 11th of December, ſay 
they would not heave the anchor but 
to go to England? A. No, I did not. 
Q. Was there ſuch converſation in the 

birth ? A. No, Sir. | 
Q. By captain Bertie. Did you 
know there was a diſturbance in the 
ſhip? A. Yes.—Q. On what day did 
you hear of it, and who told you of 
it? were any of the priſoners concern- 
ed in it? A. It was on Sunday, the 
6th, when I went down to my dinner. 
After dinner, grog being ſerved out, 
I ſaw the people come forward. In 
about five minutes there was a great 
noiſe: the cry was, lower the ports, 
and they gave three cheers; my birth 
is cloſe forward in the midſhips. 
Lieutenant Forfar came down, and 
Mr. Shenton was on the larboard fide 
to the birth where I was fitting. Mr, 
Forfar aſked, what man that was, Mr, 
Shenton replied, George Parrott, of 
the topſails meſs. He remained there 
while the people went all upon deck. 
Q. Did you hear any body ſay, lower 
the ports down? A. Yes, William 
Elliot, and John Daley. Q. Who 
was in your own birth, when they 
were going to lower the ports? A. 
Edward M*Ker, John Eaſon, Thomas 
Betts, and John Cummins. Edward 
Taylor was not in the birth. —Q). What 
was your converſation about lowering 
the ports down? A. There was no 
converſation in the birth. —Q. Was 
there any converſation out? A. Yes, 
among the people, about the ſhip not 
going to the Weſt Indies. They ſaid, 
they would not lift the anchor, but 
for England. Edward Taylor and 
| John 
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John Collins ſaid ſo. I did not hear 
any one elſe, 

Q. By admiral Holloway. Who 
told you that you were to drink no 
more than your own allowance of 
grog? A. Edward Taylor, —Q. Did 
you not underſtand what was the rea- 
ſon of that order? - A. No. 

Q. By captain Bertie. Can you fix 
on any man you heard cheer? A, 
Yes. John Cummins, Collins, Wil- 
liam Hillyard, and John Daley.—Q. 
From the 1ſt to the 11th, did you ever 
learn any thing about the hammocks? 
What was ſaid, and who ſaid it? A. 
I ſaw Collins, Cheſterman, Fitzgerald, 
Taylor, Cooke, James Rowland, and 
Joſeph Rowland, fitting upon the 
cheſt in Maybeld's birth holding con- 
verſation: the light was put out. What 
was ſaid I did not hear; about ten 
minutes after they diſperſed, ] went on 
deck, and came down on the ſtarboard 
to go forward to my hammock. I ſaw 
William Cooke, and heard him tell 
the people in their births to keep their 
hammocks below? Q. Do you know 
any thing about the appellation of de- 
legates? A. No.—(), Did you hear 
any thing about ringleaders? A. Yes 
I did. -Q. Name them. A. John 
Collins, Cheſterman, Fitzgerald, Tay- 
lor, Cummins, Rowland, and Lock- 
yer.—"Q. What hour was the letter 
written? A. Between fix and ſeven 
on Tueſday evening.— Q. You ſaid 
you never came down but at your 
meal; what made you go down then? 
A. I went to my ſupper. 

Q. By the- priſoner Collins. On 
what night did you. hear me forward 
in Mayfield's birth? A. Sunday night, 
between five and ſeven, —Q. What 
part of the ſhip was I in, on Saturday, 
when you. heard me cheer? A. The 
larboard fide of the foremaſt. 
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Q. By the priſoner Hilliard. What 
part of the ſhip was I in when I ſung 
out, lower the ports? A. The ſtar- 
board bay, before the manger-bond, 
Q. Did you hear me ſay, Daley, lower 
the ports. A. Yes, I did. | 


Henry Smith, ſworn. 


Q. By captain Eyles. Did Row- 
land ſend for you into Taylor's birth, 
on Tueſday night. A. Yes, I was on 
the deck at the time the meſſenger 
came; when I had come to my birth, 
two of my meſſmates, Thomas Stanley 
and Robert Flexon, informed me that 
Rowland wanted me in his birth. I 
went down to his birth in the midſhip. 

Here captain Eyles ſtated that he 
had no freſh matter to adduce, or any 
more witneſſes to bring forth, but in 
further corroboration of the. ſeveral 
teſtimonies already before the court, 


FOURTH DAY, SATURDAY, JAN. 9. 


This morning the court aſſembled at 
nine o'clock, and the priſoners were 
called on for their defence. But Mr. 
Barry, their counſel, in their behalf, 
acquainted the court, that the priſon- 
ers were not fully prepared, and that 
they requeſted the indulgence of three 
hours to enable them to arrange more 
effectually the ſyſtem of their defence. 
The court readily granted the appli- 
cation, and adjourned over for that 
period. At twelve o'clock the court 
again met. X 


THE DEFENCE. | 

John Mayfield being firſt called up- 

on, he delivered in a paper, which was- 

read by the Judge Advocate, and was 
to the following effect: 8 

« Mr. President, and Gentlemen of this Hon, Court, 

« For the firſt time in my life I am 


called upon. to anſwer. before a court. 


martial. 


$14 


martial an accuſation of any kind, 
more eſpecially that of mutiny. Con 
fcious of my innocence, I ſhall endea- 
vour to remove the fatal effects of the 


evidence which ſupports it, which I 


ſhall attempt to do with as little occu- 
pation of the court as the caſe will 
admit, wiſhing earneſtly to give as little 
trouble as poſſible; Merce, added 
to the acknowledgments I am bound 
to entertain for the patient and labo- 
rious hearing they live already be- 
ſtowed in the inveſtigation of the evi- 
dence againſt me, I have further to 
ſupplicate a like exertion of the ſame 
conſiderate attention to the evidence I 
mall adduce in my behalf, convinced 
that whenever there may appear any 
circumſtance favourable to my caſe, I 
ſhall derive, from their juſtice and hu- 
manity, every advantage of it, for 


which my 'gratitude ſhall never ceaſe 


to flow, I have ſerved his Majeſty 
ſeveral years without crime or blemiſh ; 
1 have uniformly poſſeſſed the good 
opinion of my officers, and my whole 
life has been one uniform exertion to 
deſerve it, by obſerving a due refpe& 
to them, and a ſtrict attention to my 
duty. I am conſequently a man ver 

unlikely at this period to ſatisfy ſuch 
an opinion, by a diſgraceful adherence 
to mutiny ; as well as I can, I ſhall en- 
deavour therefore to remove the accu- 
ſation; but if the evidence 1 ſhall 
bring forth will not, according to the 
articles of war, and the ſtrict rules of 
of · naval diſcipline, amount to an ex- 


culpation of the offence imputed to 
me, I have but one reſource left; an | 


appeal, through the medium of your 
humane recommendation, to the mer- 
cy of that Sovereign, in defence of 
whoſe government 1 have ever been 
ready to ſhed the laſt drop of my 
blood. I fought” in the battle at 


8 x 


— 


here, in the 
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Fiorenzo Bay, and on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary volunteered my ſervice to ſtorm 
and take fort Matilda: I did the ſame 
at Toulon, at Convention Hill like. 
wiſe, and never ceaſed to do my duty, 
I ſhall now proceed to call my wit- 
nefſes,” IPD 
James Cheſterman was next called 
upon, and he delivered in a paper, 
which was read by the Judge advocate, 
and was to the following effect: 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of this Hon, Court, 


* It is next my unhappy lot to ſoli- 
cit your conſiderate attention to my 
unfortunate cafe, and to call your no- 
tice to the evidence which 1 ſhall pro- 
duce in my behalf, perſuaded that J 
ſhall meet, from the wiſdom and diſ- 
cernment of the court, all that patient 
regard to my intereſt, of which their 


Juſtice may deem me deſerving, and 


which the circumſtances that I labour 
under will allow. In the evidence of 
one of the witneſſes brought forth to 
ſupport the proſecution, it is ſtated, 
that I entertained the intention of com- 
mitting murder. If the whole tenor 
of my life could be a contradiction to 
it: if the conduct I have always diſ- 
played in his Majeſty's ſervice; if the 
behaviour I always manifeſted in the 
Temeraire, to the inſtant | was accuſed 
of mutiny, could contradict it, I think 
[ ſhould refute the foul charge. And 
preſence of Almighty 
God, I moſt ſolemnly declare, that 
ſo barbarous a thought never entered 
my head. I ſhudder at the bare men- 
tion of it as applied to me. I know, 
however, that any thing ariling from 
my bare aſſertion can be but of little 
moment; but I truſt I ſhall be able to 
produce ſuch teſtimony as will remove 
the accuſation. For the reſt I rely 
upon God, and the humanity and 
82 juſtice 
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juſtice of this court. I pretend not to 
more intrepidity than other men, but 
on this occaſion I fee] myſelf juſtified 
in ſaying, that I have fought my coun- 
try's battles, and in all things did my 
duty as a ſeaman ought, far from dif- 
obedience, and fariher from diſloyalty 
ſtill, during a hard ſervice of nine 
years. I was in the battles. of the 
14th March, 1795, of the 13th of 
July, and the 14th of February, I 


ſerved under Earl St Vincent, and | 


two Hon: Admirals of this court. I 


was preſent at the blockade of Cadiz, 


in all the actions off it, and did my 
duty there aſhore when the tower was 
ſtorming.” 

John Daley preſented a paper to the 
following effect : 


* Mr. President, and Gentlemen of this Hon, Court, 


« With the utmoſt humility, I beg 
to trouble the Court. No man more 
than myſelf can deteſt the ſhameful 
crime of mutiny, and no man more 
than I avoided it with more caution. 
I ſhall produce witneſſes capable, I 
hope. of proving that: and for that 


purpoſe, ſhall appeal to the officers of 


the ſhip. Since I have been in the 
ſervice, it was always my pride to 
ſhew them obedience; and I hope, 
that upon this occaſion, they will do 
me the juſtice to ſay ſo. I am, how- 
ever, accuſed of the crime of mutiny, 
and F muſt endeavour to refute it as 
well as I can. For that purpoſe I ſhall 
call upon thefe Gentlemen, and I truſt, 
that ſo far from manifeſting either dif- 
like, or diſobedience, I took every op- 
portunity of giving ſuch information 
of what was unhappily tranſpiring, as 


in my mind would prevent miſchief, 
and, in the end, benefit the people 


themſelves. I have a mother, a wite, 
and two children; on their behalf, if 


38 
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F in any thing I erred, I implore com- 


riſeration, and ſupplicate mercy ; and 
in the hands of you, my Judges, 
placing my life, I entreat you, which 
of all things I conſider as the greateſt 
bleſſing you can beſtow, 'preſervation 
from a diſgraceful death.” 

John Ward was next called upon 
for his defence; he gave in a paper, 
which was alſo read by the Judge 
Advocate. After an expreſſion of the 
priſoner's abhorrence ot the erime of 


mutiny, the paper ſtates as follows. 


During five years faithful and 
loyal ſervi-e, I base maintained the 
character of a good ſeaman, true to 
my King, and ſteady to my country. 
My life is now in the hands the Court, 
but I entertain humble hope and well- 
founded confidence, the life of a Bri- 
tiſh ſeaman cannot be in ſafer hands 
than in thoſe of Britiſh officers.” ' 

Thomas Croſs was next called upon. 
Fe preſented a paper, in which he 
ays: to 

0 I humbly appeal to your mercy. 
It is not my intention to treſpaſs on 
your time or attention by calling any 
other witneſſes but thoſe to my charae- 


ter, which has been hitherto irre- 


proachable. I always demeaned my- 
ſelf as was fitting, and in every reſpe& 
as a feaman ſhould. 


than my own, I implore pardon for 
my offences. I acknowledge I have 
been led aſtray; but I hope that will 


not ſhut from me the door of mercy. 
I have ſerved his Majeſty feven years, 
and never once deviated from my 


duty.“ 


5 N ticularly 


I have an aged 
father, who is ſupported chiefly by” 
my means, and for his ſake, more 


Thomas Jones delivered in a paper 

to the following effect 5 
« ſincerely lament and deplore all 

the errors of my paſt life; and I par- 
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ticularly repent that in any inſtance 1 


ſhould manifeſt a diſobedience. to my 
ſuperior officers... I ſhall_not treſpaſs 
on the trouble or. time of the Court, 
otherwiſe than by thus expreſſing my 
contrition for what has been done, and 
calling ſome geatiemen 49 character; 
adding, that if the Court in its mercy 
will ſpare my life, the whole courſe 
and conduct of that life ſhall be one 
continued ſyſtem of loyal and becom- 
ing de meanour, to ſhew my gratitude 
for the gift, by all the ways I can. 
Bowing, therefore, with -deference, 
and with profound | humility, to the 


Court, I commit myſelt to its charity | 
and humanity; and eſpecially on the | 
account of an aged parent, whoſe life 


would be involved in ray fate.“ 
When John Cummings was called, he 
produced a paper, in which heſays :— 


ſerved his Majeſty with ſteadineſs and 
loyalty; and every officer under whom 
I. have ſerved. has given me a good 
character. I ſhall call witneſſes, and, 
with, permiſſion, examine them as to 
the matters charged againſt me; and 
truſting to the purity of my own mind, 
and my innocence of the offences im- 
puted to me, ſhall conclude, with ap- 
healing to the officers themſelves of the 
. to ſay, whether, during 
the whole time I belonged to the ſhip's 
company, I ever, upon any occaſion, 
incurred their diſpleaſure, or behaved 


unworthy a ſeaman. 1 fought many || 


of my country's battles; I was in the 
ation of the rt of June; and that of 


the 23d of June; and behaved in all 


things as I hope became me.” 
William Hillyard being called upon, 
his paper was read. It ſtates as 
follows:: . 
« ] have been nine years in hard 
ſervice, and condutted myſelf all that 


| 
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time as a ſeaman ought. I have been 
in many actions; I. tought on the 14th 
of February off Cape St. Vincent, un- 
der the Noble Head of the Admiralty. 
| have been in ſtorming the tower at 
Cadiz, and in its blockade fought ſe. 
veral battles in the boats; I volunteer. 
ed my ſervices on ſhore at Toulon, and 
at Fort Mulgrave. I now proſtrate my- 
' ſelf before you, and if I ſhall not ſuc- 
ceed in removing the accuſation againſt 
me, let me ſupplicate mercy.” | 


Evidence for the Defence. 


The firſt witneſs called by Mayfield 
was George Lamb, Captain of the 
Forecaſtle. The witneſs remembered 
hearing Mayfield ſay he would not go 
aft for fear of the conſequences ; be 
it was very little concern to him 


{| whether he went to the Weſt Indies or 
 « Upwards af nine years have | 


not: never heard of any oath being ad- 
miniſtered in Mayfield's birth. 
Thomas Whitfield ſworn.— Did not 


ſee the priſoners Ward and Lockier ad- 


miniſtering any oath on Thurſday the 

10th; thinks that no ſuch could have 
been done without his knowledge. 
Had heard Mayheld ſay he would have 
nothing todo with the diſturbances in 
the ſhip. Never ſaw the priſoner 
aſſiſting the officers. 

James Branning ſworn.--RecolleCted 
the priſoner being in his birth on Mon- 
day night, Tueſday next, and Wedneſ- 
day night, generally when the ham- 
mocks were piped down, til} the lights 
were put out, hearing him, the wit- 
neſs, read the Hiſtory of Joſeph An- 
drews. Never ſaw him afliſting the 
officers in ſuppreſſing the diſturbances. 

James Ward called George Maule, 
who ſwore that he was with the 
priſoner the whole of his (the priſoner's) 


watch from ſix till eight on deck, on 
Monday the 7th. 3 
| | John 
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„John W. Decre, Purſer's Steward, 
ſwore, that on Sunday morning the 
priſoner had, by order of the Purſer, 
gone round and aſked the ſhip's com- 
pany. if they were agreeable. to take 
Iriſh notes for bread money. 
ſaw him adminiſtering an oath or any 
thing of the kind. Never ſaw him 
aſſiſting the officers, 

Thomas Williams ſworn.—Was in 
the ſtore room on duty, and ſaw nothing 
particular as to the priſoner on Sunday 
the 6th. | 

James Kelly. — Never heard any 
thing about putting Hazard in a ba 
and deſtroying him; nor on Wedneſ- 
day afternoon the th, and J. Richard- 
ſon came into the birth, could any 
thing of the kind have happened 
without his hearing it. Never ſaw 
Cheſterman aſſiſt the officers. Never 
heard any thing of an oath between 
the 1ſt and 11th. Never heard the 
priſoner talk of a rocket as a ſignal. 
On Sunday, before the ports were 
lowered down, was in his birth; heard 
the acclamations, but had no previous 
notice that they were to be lowered 
down. Was not ſure whether Cheſ- 
terman was in his birth then or not— 
had dined and drank grog with Cheſ- 
terman;z was aſtoniſhed and frighten- 
ed when the ports were lowered down, 
but did- not expreſs it. Between the 
1ſt and 11th, only heard Cheſterman 
ſay, as others did, that now it was 
peace, he did not wiſh to go to the 
Weſt Indies. Between the 1ſt and 11th 
heard the priſoner ſay they would cobb 
any one who got drunk. Was not in 
the birth on Tueſday the Stb, when 
the letter was writing. Heard Cheſ- 
terman ſay there was a letter wrote. 
Did not hear Cheſterman call for ſhot. 
Did not hear him ſay there was no 
fear. Heard Cheſterman was a leading 


Never 


ö 


ſee the 
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man in the mutiny. Never heard him 
talk of the laws made by the ſhip's 
company, nor give directions, nor about 
deſtroying Hazard. | | 
Fitzgerald called William Hulm, 
whom he aſked, in various queſtions, if 
had obſerved him obſtruct the buſineſs 
of the ſhip, and duty of the ſeamen ? 
If he had heard him uſe inflammatory 
expreſſions? If he had heard him ſay, 
he had a ſky rocket to fly off, as a ſig- 
nal to the other ſhips? As to moſt of 
theſe queſtions the anſwer was, No, 
did not: to ſome, ſuch as don't you 
think I would have done this in your 
preſence ? the anſwer was, I cannot 
tell.” The witneſs was Fitzgerald's 
watch-mate. Such things might have 
been ſaid, the witneſs obſerved, and he 
did not hear them. He denied havin 
ever heard Fitzgerald call himſelf a 
delegate. On his croſsexamination, 
he ſaid, he ſaw in the birth where the 
letter was written, Fitzgerald, Cheſter- 
man, Collins, Rowland, and Taylor; 
the witneſs did not know the purport 
of the letter, or hear Fitzgerald ſay he 
would not go to the Weſt Indies; did 
not ſee him more active in the mutiny 
than any other man of the ſhip. 
Richard Thomas ſworn, and queſ- 
tioned by Fitzgerald. —His evidence 


was to the ſame effect as above. 


Morris Hannay ſworn, and gave a 
ſimilar evidence, adding, he did not 
the priſoner aſſiſt in quelling the 
mutiny. FUL 

Thomas Williams did not ſee Fitz- 
gerald adminiſter an oath, or the men 
make obedience to his birth, or hear a 
word of delegates, or his giving orders; 


he did not obſerve Fitzgerald aQive in' 


uelling the mutiny ; heard not of the 
y rocket; obſerved” nothing of an 
oath, of drinking, or flaking hands; 
could not know the thoughts of the 
5N2 people, 
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people, but never heard Fitzgerald ſ peak 


llopper hamper in the entering port, 
of murdering or throwipg overboard. | 


Blake ſtanding in the port intoxicated, 


John Burnwell ſyorn.—Q). Between 
the 1ſt and 11th December did you ee 
me in Mayfield's birth, or in any other 
birth, drinking or ſhaking hands with a 

reat number of the people? A.No, 
dir, I never ſaw him in his own birth; 
he might have been drinking without 
my. ſeeing. him. Never heard of an 

oath being adminiſtered in May fie id's 
birth, -or any where elſe, between the 

1ſt and 11th of the month. Q. If 
the ſhip's company had been coming 
into my birth conſtantly for a whole 
afternaon, could it have eſcaped your 
notice? A, No, not if my watch had 
been below. Q. Was it your watch 
below on Sunday afternoon ? A. Yes. 

Q. by the Prefident. From the Iſt to 
the 11th did you . ſee Fitzgerald aſſiſt 
in quelling the mutiny? A. I did not. 

James Kelly ſworn.—Q. Did you 
heat me giving any orders about lou er- 
ing any ports, or calling out, Shot, 
that? A. I did not; I did not fee 
him. Q. Did you not often hear me 
ſay, that Anfrey never wiſhed me well 
fince-Lieutenant M*Leod had put him 
out of the top? A. Frequently. Q. 
Did you ever hear me talk in our birth, 
P in gangway, about ſky-rockets for 

nals to the ſhips at Beerhaven? A. 
No Q. You know my temper and 

iſpolition ; did you think that ever I 
harbaured a notion of chucking Hazard 
overboard? A. I don't think that 
vou ever did. 
Q. by tbe Preſident.— From the 1ſt 
to the 11th did you ſee him aſſiſt the 
officers? A. No, Sir. 
dy Captain Bertie, Do you know 

an 
Richar s, and Perrot, and the priſoner ? 
A. I remember the day after we were 
paid, we were endeavouring to get a 


| 


he turned about and ſtruck Fitzgerald, 


who went aft and complained, but got 
no redreſs. Mo y: 


; FIFTH DAY.—MONDAY, FAN. II. 
Fitzgerald's Witneſſes in continuation. 


Mr. Knight ſworn. Q. Did you ever 
ſee me between the Iſtand 11th paſſing 


words through the ſhip, or gathering 


crowds of people about me in any part 
of the ſhip whatever ? A. No. Q. by 
the Court. From the 1ſt to the 11th, 
during the infamous buſineſs, did vou 
ſee him endeavouring to aſſiſt his 


Officers? A. No. 


William Lockwood ſworn.— Q. You 
being a topmaſt watchman, and a meſs- 
mate of mine, did you "obſerve me 
going about the decks paſſing words of 


any kind? A. No, Sir, never in my 


ſight. Q. On the day the fails were 
bent, did not I as uſual give the ne- 
ceſſary orders for getting the gear ready 
for bending the fails, did I murmur? 
A. No. Q. Did you ever hear me 
ſpeaking to Richardſon or Cheſterman 
about putting John Hazard in a bread- 
bag? A. I never did. Q. Did you 
ever hear mention about ſky-rockets 


being ready for ſignals? A. No, 1 


did not. Q. Did you ever hear me 
ſay that the firſt man who lay out upon 
the yards to bring a ſail to, deferved to 
be knocked overboard? A. I never 


rrel between Anfrey, Blake, 


did. Q. Did you ever hear me ſpeak- 
ing at any time in the ſhip about ſeiz- 
ing the magazine, ruſhing aft and diſ- 
arming the ſentinels? A. No. Q. From 
the Iſt to the 11th, did you ever ſee 
him endeavour to aſſiſt the Officers? 
A. No. Q. Did you at any time be- 
tween the iſt and 1th ſee me in 

eld's 
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of people, ſhaking of hands and giv- 
ing a toaſt? A. I never did. Q Did 
you ever ſee M*Evoy, the marine, or 


any other marine, diſcourſing with me 
in our birth? A. No. Q. Did you 
ever hear me ſay, between the 1ſt and 
11th, that I was a Delegate; or did 
you ever hear the words mentioned of 
Delegate in the ſhip? A. I never did. — 
Q. by the Court. Are you ſenſible, 
that from the 1ſt to the 11th, the 
Temeraire was more or leſs in a ſtate 
of mutiny? A. I cannot ſay. Q. Do 
you mean to ſwear you never ſaw Fitz- 
gerald concerned in that diſturbance ? 
A. No, I did not. 

Everitt ſworn. — Q. On the 5th of 
laſt month, when the ports were lower- 
ed down, did you ever hear me cheer- 
ing or giving. orders, to. lower ports 
down, or calling out © ſhot, ſhot ?” 
A. No, I do not. Q. Do you not 
recollect that Anfrey and me very often 
have quarrelled, and that he ſtruck me 
very often? A. Yes, during the time 
I belonged. to the top. Q. Did you 


ever hear me ſay that I would put | y 


Hazard in a bread-bag, and throw him 
overboard? A. No, 1 did not. 
Preſident.— Since the commence- 
ment of the trial, and eſpecially ſince 
cloſing the proſecution, have you re- 
ceived any notes from the priſoners, 
or any one elſe, only to anſwer par- 


ticular queſtions? A. No, I have not. 
Q. You conſidered the Temeraire to 


be in a ſtate of mutiny from the 5th to 
the 11th; under whoſe government 
was the ſhip? A. I do not know in- 
deed. Q. Under whoſe directions 
were the ports lowered? A. It was a 
general voice. Q. Do not you know 
the principal part of the Temeraire's 
company had refuſed to go to the 


Welt Indies in that ſhip? A. Ves. 


— — 


— — 
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ßeld's birth drinking among a crowd} Q. Did not you look upon Fitzgerald 


as one of the principals? A. No, not 
more than another man. 

Q. by Admiral Holloway. —In all 
clubs, focieties, governments, mobs, 
there muſt be a leader: now, as you 
ſhall anſwer to God, who did you look 
upon as a leader? A. I do not know. 
Q. The whole time thoſe diſturbances 
were going on, did you not confider 
Fitzerald as having a hand in it? A. 
No, Sir ; I have ſeen him along with 
the reſt of the people who were gather- 
ed together. Q. The mutineers? A. 
Ves. Q. How frequently? A. Once. 

Chriſtopher White called Paul 
Rouſſeau. Q. On Sunday the 6th, when 
the ports were lowered down, did you 
ſee me endeavouring to upſet the lad- 
der, or any one lending me a hand? 


A. No. 


Mr. James Stenton, maſter's-mate, 
ſworn. Q Did I not, when you and 
Lieutenant Douglas came down, lend 
a hand to haul up the ports? A. I 
ordered him, and he obeyed. 

John William Dare ſworn. Q. Did 
ounot, by the converſation the priſoner 
Collins addreſſed to you, conſider him 
as one of the active mutineers? A. 
[ did. : + 

John Hinton ſworn. Q. When the 
ſhip's company lowered the ports, if I 
had called for ſhot or cheered, muſt 
not you have heard me? A. Yes, I 
muſt. Q. And did you? A. No. Q. 
Did I move out of my birth till the time 
you went with me, when the people 
went aft? A. No; he went firſt, and 1 
followed. Q. Have you not often ex- 
preſſed your deſire of going home, and 
have I not deſired you to make yourſelf 
eaſy for ſix or eight months; that a ſet 
of fooliſh people in the ſhip could not 
expect peace would be made in a day 
or two after a nine year's war? A. Hs 
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has frequently told me that. 6 Q. Dur- 


ing the mutiny, from the Iſt to the 11th, 


did you ſee the priſoner aſſiſt in quelling 
it? A. No, I never did. Q. Did you 


the ſhip ?!SA, No. 
Barny Young ſworn. Q. Did you 


ſmother him in his cot? A, I never 
heard it. Q. Did you hear me ſay 
what was one man's life to a thou- 
ſand ? A. I never heard ſuch a word. 
Patrick Cannon ſworn. Q. When 
you was under the forecaſtle, going to 
be cobbed, did I ſay 1 was a delegate 
of the ſhip? A. Not as I heard. 
Thomas Gill ſworn, Q. Have you 
ever heard me ſay, I would ſooner 
ſ-rve my King and country ſeven years 
longer, than they ſhould make a dil- 
turbance? A. I have repeatedly. Q. 
From the Iſt to the 11th, did you ſee 
him aſſiſt in quelling the mutiny ? A. 
I cannot ſay 1 ſaw him. ** | 
James Lockier being called on for 
his defence, ſaid, the things ſworn 


' againſt me are not true; I leave my- | 


ſelf to the mercy of God and this 
honourable Court. | | 

John Cummins called Edward 
M<Can. Q. Was not I in the birth 


on Sunday all the time of the diſtur- 


bance? A. He was in the birth when 
the ports were lowered. Q. did you 


hear me cry out for ſhot? A. I did 


not. 


Thomas Betts ſworn. Q. r the 


Iſt to the 11th did you ſee Commins 


aſſiſt in quelling the mutiny ? A. No. 
William Hilliard called John Craw- 
ford. Q. From the 1ſt to the 11th, 
while the mutiny was going on, did 
you ſee him come aſſiſt in quelling it? 
LSE DE. ds anda bon; 
Lieutenant Brown, _ſworn.—Q. On 
Sunday the 6th, was you forward about 


| Smith. | 
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a minute after the hands, were turned 


up to bend ſails? A. 1 was in ths 
forecaſtle while they were. bending 


you || ſails, Q. During the mutiny, from 
ever bear me ſay I was a Delegate of | | 


the 1ſt to the 11th, when you was on 


| the lower deck, did Hilliard come and 
 affiſt you. A. No: 1 


hear me ſav, damn Mr. Stanton, we'll || 


i * 


James Rutherford being ſworn, gare 
a ſimilar teſtimony to that of the pre- 
ceding witneſs; as did alſo Henry 

John Waters ſworn. — Q. At the 
time the  fore-ladder was unſhipped, 

did youſee me? A. No. Q. Did you 
hear him cheer, or ſay, lower down the 
ports? A. No. | 

Daley called William M*Cullock.— 

Q. Do you remember me ſtanding cloſe 

to you, on the larboard fide of the 


forecaſtle, almoſt as forward as we 


could get, when Captain Eyles and 


other officers were taking the man aft? 


A. Yes. Q. Could it be poſſible for 
me to touch Captain Eyles, at the 
diſtance I was ſtanding from him? 
A. No. | 
Peter Green ſworn, —=Q. As you 
meſs cloſe to the manger board, could 
it be poſſible there could be a lighted 
match or any ſuch thing there, without 
your ſeeing it or ſmelling it? A. No. 
Joſeph Summers being ſworn, gave 
a fimilar teſtimony. RAN: 
John William Dare ſworn.—Q. The 
day the diſturbance was in the ſhip, 
did I not tell you I was very much 
frightened, and that I would ſooner 
ſail round the world than have any, 
noiſe in the ſhip? A. You did. 
Admiral Campbell ſworn.--Q. When 
you, on Thurſday, aſked the people, 
why don't ſome man tell how the 
tumult began, or ſomething to that 
effect, did I not make anſwer that I 
heard the ſhip's company were going 
to cob Patrick Cannon? A. I was 
| forward 


forward on the ſtarboard ſide of the 
forecaſtle, after I had called out the 
major part of the priſoners, from the 
information of Captain Eyles and the 
Officers, and M*Evoy, the marine, 
had been puniſhed with three dozen 


laſhes; I aſked the men what was the | 


reaſon of their preſent diforderly con- 
duct and behaviour, and endeavouring 
to find out who were the ringleaders, 
telling the people that it behoved 
them, as good men, to point out the 
ringleaders, and thoſe who had brought 
them to their preſent fituation. I was 
anſwered by a man in a very quiet 


orderly way, with his hat off, as near 


as I can recollect, it was Daley, that it 
was a man going to be cobbed. I ſaid 
it was wrong 1n every point to take the 
law into their own hands. 

Lieutenant King ſworn—Did you 
not hear me ſpecify to Admiral Camp- 
bell, on Thurſday night, when you or- 
dered me to ſtand on the booms, that 
I heard a man was going to be cobbed, 
and at the ſame time you gave my 
character to Admiral Campbell. A. 
I told Admiral Campbell he bore the 
character of a good man. | 

Lieutenant Walſh ſworn.—Q. Did 
I not communicate to you that I found 
ſome handſpikes and crows when 1 
was cleaning the manger ; and that I 
removed them, ſaying, there ſhould 
be no ſuch thing there? A. He told 
me ſo on the 12th of December, after 
the mutiny, when 1 was queſtioning 
him in my cabin. Q. Did I not tell 
you that I would fooner fail round the 
world than have any noiſe in the ſhip, 
or hear of any? A. You told me at 
the ſame time ſomething to that effect. 


Q. Did 1 not tell you it was no dif— li 
ſwain. 


ference to me when the ſhip was paid 
off, as I intended to ſtay in the ſervice ; 
as 1 was a married man, and could ſup- 
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port my family as well with the wages 
his Majeſty gave as with the merchants. 
A. Something to that effect. Q. From 
the 1ſt to the 11th did you ſee Daley 
aſſiſt his officers in quelling the mutiny ? 
ST ES” | 

John Feſon ſworn - Q. Did you not 
ſee me on Thurſday night, before the 
diſturbance, throw ſome handſpikes 
and crows out of the manger, and ſay 
they ſhould not be there? A. Yes. 

Lieutenant Hunter ſworn.—Y au can 
witneſs the diſturbance in the Windſor 
Caſtle? A. You had better not aſk 
me about the Windſor Caſtle. 

Lieut. Walſh called by the Court. — 
Q. What do you know of Mayfield's 
general charatter? A. He has been 
in the ſhip two years, always behaved 
pretty well, and had a good character. 
Q. What do you know of Ward? A. 
He has a very good character in the 
ſhip, but Cheſterman was always look- 
ed upon as a very dangerous character. 
Fitzgerald ſometimes very trouble- 
ſome. Hilliard's character has been 
very fair; a very active good man till 
the mutiny. Cummins a very decent 
good man till the mutiny. Daley a very 
good character; a man very much re- 
pected; no officer ever thought it ne- 
ceſſary to look after him. 

Lieut. Brown ſworn, —I can ſay 
nothing of Mayfield, Ward has be- 
haved himſelf particularly well; never 
has been found fault with. Hilliard 
[ never heard a complaint againſt ; he 
was particularly attentive to his duty ; 
I never ſaw him drunk. Daley a very 
good character; he has been noticed 
by every officer in the ſhip for his good 
character. 

Ward called Mr. Douglas, the Boat- 
He ſaid Ward's character was 


very good before this buſinefs. - Hilliard - 


the ſame. Collins the ſame. 8 
| Cheſterman 
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| Cheſterman appealed to Admiral 


Holloway for his character whilſt in 
the Britannia, who ſaid, I believe your 
charatter in the Britannia ſtood very fair. 


ſaid, I believe Hilliard a very good 
man; he was active; I ſent him on 
dangerous ſervices, and he performed 
them well. d EY: | 
Cheſterman exclaimed, I have 
been accuſed innocently.” 4 
Fitzgerald called Lieut. Forfar, who | 
faid, I don't recolle& any complaint of 
Fitzgerald, he always did his duty; 
but I cannot ſay any thing in White's. 
favour. go” | { 
Rowland called Mr. Hiatt, the Car- 
penter, who faid, that Rowland, before. 
the mutiny, always behaved exceed- 
ingly well. 
Cummins called Lieut. Gore. I have 
had but very little opportunity of 
knowing his character, I never heard 
any complaint of him; and as to Daley, 
he is one of the beſt men in the Teme- 
raire, for his general good conduct; as 
to Ward, he always did his duty with 
the greateſt activity: I always conſider- 
ed him a very good man. | 
White called Mr. Wills, Surgeon 
of the Centaur, who ſaid, I remember 
him in the Sheerneſs three years, I 
remember him well; he had a very 
good character; he was one in the 
middle paſs, who behaved well at the 
time of the mutiny on account of the 
| ſhort allowance of grog; he received 
his allowance and never murmured. 
Daley called Mr. Jones, the Maſter, 


mY 


who faid, he is a particular goad man; 
very ene only in his meſs but 
his watch; a truſty man, and a good 
moral charaſter- Hilhard has always 
done his duty remackably well; Ward 
the ſamo; of Mayfield I can't ſay any 


* © 
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Hilliard called Lieut. Garrick, who 


| faid, he is a man who before this 


buſineſs behaved himſelf remarkably 


Flilliard called Admiral Pole. He 


The Court was cleared about four 
o'clock, and having deliberated half 
an hour, adjourned. 

SENTENCE, —TUESDAY, 


This morning the Court met at nine 


o'clock and deliberated till two, when 


the priſoners being all called in, the 
Deputy Judge Advocate proceeded to 
read their reſpective Sentences as fol- 
lows : - | 

After reciting the commiſſion, and 
names of the priſoners, the ſentence 
ſtates that 

The Court proceeded to try the 
ſaid priſoners, excepting Taylor and 
Allen (not arrived at the beginning of 
the trials,) who have arrived at Spit- 


head, for the crime with which they 
are Charged, as above-mentioned, and 


having-heard the evidence for the pro- 


| ſecution, and the defence made by the 


priſoners, and what they had to allege 
in ſupport thereof, and having ma- 
turely conſidered the whole of the 
ſame, the Court are of opinion that 
The Charges are proved againſt all, ex- 
cept Chriſtopher White, and doth ad- 


judge them to ſuffer Death, by being 
hanged by the neck on board ſuch ſhip 
of his Majeſty, at Spithead, or in Portſ- 


mouth harbour, and at ſuch time as 
the Lords Commiſſioners for executing 


the Office of Lord High Admiral of 


England ſhall direct, and the ſaid John 


Mayfield, &c. (all except White,) are 
hereby ordered to ſuffer Death, by be- 
ing hanged by the neck, as before- 


mentioned; and the Court is further 


of opinion, that the charges againſt 
4 Chriſtopher White are in part proved, 


and 


.. 
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and doth order and adjudge him to re- 
ceive 200 laſhes on his bare back, on 


board ſuch ſhips at Spithead, or in 
Portſmouth harbour, and at ſuch time 
as the ſaid Lords Commiſſioners ſhall 
direct, and the ſaid Chriſtop';er White 
is ordered to receive ſaid 200 laſhes 
accordingly.” . 

Collins then ſaid, © Permit me to 
return my ſincere thanks to the Court 
for the patience and indulgence ſhewn 
me. I acknowledge the juſtice of my 
ſentence : I have violated the laws of 
my country, and the diſcipline of the 
navy; but I declare to Almighty God 
that the intention of murder never en- 
| tered my head. I ſolemnly call God to 


# witneſs this declaration, and truſt to 


the truth of it all my hopes of pardon 
in the other world. May God protect 
the Britiſh Ifles, and the Government |! 
and may God receive my foul !” 

At theſe words all the other priſoners 
exclaim, Amen.” 

Cheſterman then ſaid, © I hape they 
will allow a friend of mine to bury my 
body ;” and concluded by praying the 
Court to allow him a little time to pre- 
pare himſelf for eternity. 

The Preſident replied, That does 
not reſt with us, but with other au- 
thority. 2 

Fitzgerald ſaid, he offended againſt 
the laws, but he ſolemnly declared, 
that he never entertained any intention 
of committing murder. 

At-eight o'clock on Friday morning 
the 15th, the yellow flag (the fignal 
for execution) was diſplayed at Spit- 
head, and boats were ordered from 
each ſhip. The mutineers to be exe- 
cuted were Cheſterman, Collins, Fitz- 
gerald, Hillyard, Ward, and Mayfield. 
The orders were for the execution of 
the firſt four on board the Temeraire, 
Ward on board the Majeſtic, and May- 
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field on board the Formidable. Pre- 


viouſly to their execution, they jointly 
addreſſed a letter to a clergyman, re- 
queſting to have the benefit of his 
aſhſtance to prepare them for the awful 
ſcene. The clergyman immediately at- 
tended, and they received the ſabra- 
ment. Soon after the ſignal was made, 
and they were ſent on board the ſhips 
in which they were to be executed. 
Boats, at the ſame time, attended from 
all the ſhips in the harbour. Between 
11 and 12, they came out on the plat- 
form erected on board the reſpeQive 
ſhips, the Temeraire, Majeſtic, and 
Formidable. They bad previouſly pre- 
pared a paper addreſſed to their Bio. 


mates, acknowledging the juſtice of 


their ſentence, and imploring them to 
take warning by their fate, to check 
the firſt tendency to diſobedience, and 
to be ſtriftly attentive to diſcipline. 
They made no ſpeech. Their behavi- 
our was calm, -colle&ed, and firm, 
without being hardened. At noon 
the ſignal gun was fired, and they were 
immediately launched into eternity—, 
The ceremony was moſt awful and im- 
preſſive. 10 | 

Cheſterman, a few minutes before 
his execution, folicited the favour of 
a glaſs of wine, which he drank with 
great compoſure. 


The following are copies of the let- 


ter and addreſs alluded to in the above 


ſtatement: | 
* Gladiator, Jan. 7, 1802. 


Dear Sir, | 


ti We take the liberty of thus humbly 


begging you, in the name of the Lord 
our God, to attend us, and adminiſter 
unto us, poor and miſerable ſinners, the 


word of our bleſſed Redeemer; as the 
ſtate we are now in is of the moſt ſeri- 
ous nature, our bodies not only being 
50 in 
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conclude, humbly 
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in danger, but our unprepared fouls ; 
therefore we humbly implore your 
aſſiſtance on this unfortunate occaſion. 
Do pray not delay, as our time 1s now 
exceedingly precious; we therefore 
begging your com- 
pliagfce. 15. 
“ Your's, with humility, 
19 * Unhappy Temeraires.” 
* To the Rev. Mr. Jones.“ 


« His Majeſty's ſhip Temeraire. 
« Reverend Sir, 


„ We are now ready to hear you 
open to us thoſe treaſures of wiſdom, 
in whoſe Divine Author we deſire to 
place our ſupreme confidence, and in 
whoſe ſervice we with to be found.” 

When they came upon the platform 
a paper was preſented by one of them, 
in the name of himſelf and his un- 
happy comrades, which was read aloud 
to the ſhip's company. It was as fol- 
lows: + — 
Remember your duty to God, and 
for his ſake to your King and Country. 
You- muſt be ſenſible what was the 
chief cauſe that brought on the fata! 
conſequences which now end ſo un- 
happily for us, and with ſo much re- 
morſe to you, if you rightly conſider 
how much you have contributed by 
your ſupport and countenance to bring 


us to this untimely end. 


„We refuſed to put that truſt and 
confidence in the wiſdom of our rulers, 
which is due to them from all good 
ſubjects; they watch for the welfare 
of us all: and how dare we then pre- 
fer our own ſelfiſh pleaſures and in- 


tereſts to what they ſaw neceſſary for 


the public good. How could we find 
in our hearts to forfeit all the praiſes 
and bonours which our country had ſo 


gratefully beſtowed upon her naval 


| for her! 
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heroes, who have ſo bravely fought 

How could we ſo fooliſhly ſuffer 
our impatience to get the better of us, 
as, for the ſake of a few months longer 
ſervice, to ſacrifice all the bleſſings of 
peace' we had been toiling for theſe 
nine long years. 

* Oh! that we had made theſe re- 
flections ſooner ourſelves! But our lot 
is caſt—our courſe in this world is 
finiſhed. Make good uſe of what re- 
mains of yours. It cannot be long 
before we muſt all meet again before 
the judgment ſeat of that God whom 
we have offended, but who, we truſt, 
has ſeen and accepted our unfeigned 
repentance, and will forgive us, as we 
truly and freely forgive all thoſe who 
have anywiſe offended or injured us. 
Prepare your/elves alſo, dear country- 
men, for this forgiveneſs, that when 
we meet in the world to come, we 
may not meet in everlaſting miſery.— 


„Pray for us—we heartily pray 
„for you, Amen.” 


On Thurſday, Jan. 14th, the Court 
Martial re-aſſembled, when the fol- 
lowing priſoners were put upon their 
trial, viz.—John Allen, Edward Taylor, 
George Comayne, George Dixon, 
James Riley, and Thomas Simmonds. 


The firſt evidence called for the pro- 
ſecution was James Richardſon, whoſe 
teſtimony was to the ſame effect as that 
given by him on the trial of the ſea— 
men belonging to the ſame ſhip, who 
were found guilty on the 12th inſtant. 
He ſwore, that Taylor was the writer 
of the letter which was handed to 
Admiral Campbell, as ſtated on the 
former trial, and that the priſoner came 
down when Fitzgerald and Cheſterman 
were talking of throwing Hazard over- 
board in a bread-bag ; Taylor, how- 

1 2 ever, 
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ever, ſaid, that he hoped they would 
be able to carry their point without | 


committing murder, The witneſs never 
ſaw Taylor or Allen aſſiſt the Officers 
in quelling the mutiny ; nor did he 
ever hear any of the ſix priſoners ſay, 
that they would not weigh anchor but 
for England. On the Wedneſday, he 
heard Taylor call himſelf a Delegate, 
and ſpeak of Cheſterman as another. 
John Anfrey depoſed, that on Satur- 
day, the 5th of December, he heard 
Allen ſay to Stevenſon, when they were 
drinking together, there would be blood 
ſhed before the week was at an end. 
Stevenſon obſerved to the priſoner, that 
ſomebody might pay for it. The pri- 
ſoner ſaid, there was no fear; the beſt 
of them were men of war's men, and 
knew which way to go about it ; but 
as to the Johnny . Newcomes, they 
would know what to do with them. 
On the 1ſt of January, Taylor and 
Allen drank, © Succeſs to the Britiſh 


heroes ;” and obſerved, that there was | 


no fear, and adviſed them all to ſhake 
hands, and to ſtick to each other.— 
On Sunday Allen began to lower the 
ports down, and he lowered the bow- 
port but one, and defired them not to 
bar the ports. He wanted to know 
where'they were going, obſerving, that 


they were not willing to go out of the 


land—they would fight for their King 
and Country, but now the war was 
over they would not go abroad. He 
heard Allen ſay on Sunday, that if any 
of the Officers drew their arms, there 
would be blood ſhed. On Monday he 
ſaw him with Collins and Fitzgerald, 
and heard him aſk if any of them were 
prepared for their defence. Yes, there 
is plenty of ammunition prepared for 
them, in caſe they ſhould be obſtre- 


perous, 
to hear that they had ſomething for 


! 


— — — — —ͤ—ũ——— Ź——Ü—ↄ—ͤm3ëʃ a 


Allen ſaid he was very glad 
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their defence. On Thurſday, after the 
Admiral had had the letter on the 


| R Allen defired M*Eaſh, 
t 


e marine, to pick out two men to let 
the Admiral know they were all of the 
ſame mind. He aſked M*Evoy the 
ſame, day if he thought any of the ma- 
rines would come down and join them. 
M*Evoy ſaid he would anſwer for twenty 
or twenty-four marines.—A bout five in 
the evening, when the uproar began, 
after George Dixon called all hands 
up, Allen ſaid, now, my boys, don't 
be afraid. George Dixon, when he 
went down the fore hatchway ladder, 
ſaid to every one, all hands on deck, 
you bs; bear a hand up; and he 
came up the main-hatchway with a 
gang of about fiſty hands to go aft and 
diſarm the ſentries, to defend themſelves 
on the forecaſtle, and deſtroy thoſe 
Gentlemen. Among the mob he ob- 
ſerved James Riley, George Comayne 
James Kelly, Fitzgerald, and Cheſter- 
man. When they found the ſoldiers 
were under arms, they ruſhed forward, 
and called out, deliver the priſoner. 
Dixon, Taylor, and George Comayne 
acted in this manner. Riley ſaid no 
priſoner ſhould be kept. Captain Ey les 
collared James Riley, and ſaid, I ſup- 
poſe you are one of the ringleaders. 
He anſwered, d—n my eyes, I have 
nothing to do with the b s. All 
the priſoners but Allen were preſent 
forward. Simmonds was there, more 
buſy than any of the reſt; they all 
cheered. On Saturday, the 5th, he 
ſaw Thomas Simmonds, and he ſaid to 
Fitzgerald he ſhould join the corps, 
and 500 more to put the marines to 
rights, in caſe they ſhould turn treach- 


erous. On Sunday, when the ports 
were lowered, he ſaw Thomas Sim- 


monds try to unſhip the ladder. Mr. 
Douglas, the Boatſwain, had his foot 
502 | on 
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on the ladder Simmonds ſaid to Taylor, 
L was very nigh, breaking the b——'s 


neck; and Taylor ſung out, Kill the 
b——;, break his neck; and ſung out 


for ſhot | and crow- bars. Simmonds, 
Tepper, Geo. Dixon, and G. Comayne, 
cried out for ſhot and cro - bars. Riley 
wanted a gun to frighten the officers, 


but they never touched a gun to his 


knowledge. | Rs pe 

On Sundaynight, abouteight o'clock, 

Taylor went fore and aft to ſee if he 
could find any crow-bars—he brought a 
crow-bar forward, and ordered the 
people, before they went to bed, on 
the ſtarboard bay, not to bring their 
hammocks up till they were piped up. 
On Friday Thomas Simmonds ſaid, he 
was very ſorry he did not kill two or 
three of the gentlemen, when he had 
it in his power on Sunday the 5th, and 
he ſaid he would ſharpen and grind his 
knife to get revenge, that his own 
comrades, were gone off the ſhip, for 
they were all guilty of the ſame. crime. 
Riley, Dixon, and Comayne were 
there; Simmonds ſaid, he would go 


and deſtroy the marines when they were 


faſt aſleep in their bammocks, and in 
caſe they could not get through with 
it, they- would die together, and blow 
up together. Dixon knocked the wit- 
neſs down at the time, and told him he 
ſuſpected him to be one of. the repor- 
ters, and that he ſhould. not be able to 
tell wht was going on before the work 
was at an end; and Geo. Comayne 


ſwore by the Holy Ghoſt and Virgin 


Mary they would. get their revenge. 


All the priſoners took an aQive part as 


ringleaders. Riley ſpoke of gigs 
ing Mr. Staunton, in his bed. The 


whole of the priſoners ſaid, they would || d 5nd | | 
+ -; |}, Comayne had, both uſed language of 
This witneſs was croſs- examined by 


not go to the Weſt Indies. 


Allen, Comayne, Dixon, and Taylor ; 


writing on it, 


over to the other fide. 


SAL ABT HO gare 
| but what be then ſaid was not at all 


different from what he ſtated in his pre. 
CORLE STENT: &— : 2075 

Thomas Spencer ſworn. — He ſaid 
Allen, was cockſwain of the firſt cutter 


at the time that Capt. Valleck was 
| talking to the marines, 
| M*Eaſh underneath the forecaſtle, to 


He ordered 


go and pick out one man in the ma- 
rines to ſpeak to the ſerjeant- major, to 
tell Capt, Valleck that all the marines 
are to be of one mind on the ſeamen's 
ſide, if ſuch a thing happens again; 
then the Admiral will ſee plainly the 
marines will not ſtand true to their 
Captain. M*Eaſh went away, but whe— 


ther he went to the ſerjeant-major he 


did not know. On Tueſday the 8th 
he ſaw Taylor in his birth with the 
other priſoners, having a book on the 
table, a ſheet of paper, and Taylor 
On Sunday, as ſoon as 
the officers called out to fire, Taylor 
cried out, Fire and be d—d,' and 
called out for ſhot and iron bars, and 
ſaid, Kill them! kill them! kill the 
bs.“ When Lieut. Forfar ordered 
two or three of the midſhipmen to 
heave up the ports, he went and ſtood 
on the fore-gratings: Taylor went on 
the fore-gratings, and ordered the peo- 
ple to lower them again. Lieut. Forfar 
made a puſh at him, and he jumped 
He ſaw Dixon 
on the forecaſtle on Thurſday night, 
at the time the people gave him three 
cheers., He cheered too. The other 
priſoners ſpoke to the ſame effect. 
The croſs examination of this wit- 
neſs, was like, that of the former 


unimportant. _ eee 
Mr. Douglas, the boatſwain's evi- 
dence,” went to prove that Riley and 
the moſt outrageous and mutinous kind. 
John M*Eaſh's evidence criminated 
| Allen, 
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Allen, as having repeatedly ſaid, that ö 


if the marines were in the ſame mind 

as the ſailors, they would effect their 
urpoſe, 34 

l Benjamin Blewitt ſworn. Heard 

Allen ſay, the night before the hands 


were turned up, that there were 175, 


marines, all their names down, ready 
to come down. . 3 

Michael Fielding ſworn. His evi- 
dence went merely in corroboration of 
that of the foregoing witneſſes. 

The Court was now cleared, and de- 
liberated for a conſiderable time. When 
ſtrangers were re-admitted, which was 
between five and fix o'clock, the pri- 


ſoners were informed the proſecution. 


_ againſt them was cloſed, and that the 

Court, in order to give them an op— 
portunity of preparing for their de- 
fence, would adjourn till half paſt ten 
to-rnQrrow morning. 

Taylor addreſſed the Court as fol- 
lows :—* J have nothing to expect but 
death—I have deſerved it by my con- 
duct, and the breach of naval diſcipline 
I have been guilty of, but 1 am un- 
prepared to die, and I fincerely hope 
the Court will allow me time to make 
my peace with God.“ 

Theſe wretched men were al! youths 


then adjourned. 


SECOND AND THIRD DAYS. 


Nane. of the priſoners delivered in | 


any written defences. _ ; 
| The evidence for Allen was given by 


Durford Stephenſon and Thomas Glad- 


man, whoſe teſtimony was chiefly im- 


portant, in ſhe wing that the priſoner 

had diſclaimed all ſeditious deſigns, 

and that he had ſaid, if the ſailors would 
134% ndol 


. 
. 
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take his advice they would let it alone, 
for it was a very unjuſt thing. 
Taylor called Lieut. Douglas with 
the view of proving that he never in- 
tended to hurt any of the officers, 
Lieut. Douglas ſtated, that when he 


was below, and when the Ter were 


calling out for ſhot, one of the people 
ſaid to him, “you had better go upon 
deck, ſir, for they will hurt you,“ and 
he believed this perſon was Taylor. 

Lieutenant Forfar's evidence, though 
he was called in the defence, ſtrongly 
made againſt the priſoner. 

In defence of Comayne, William 
Miles was called, who ſwore that he 
had often heard the priſoner perſuade 
people to be quiet, and having nothing 
to do with the mutiny; and that he 
had ſeen him aiding and aſſiſting the 


* 


officers. | 

Dixon's evidence of the ſame nature 
as that which Allen produced. | 

The evidence brought forward in be- 
half of Simmonds, was chiefly directed 
to his general good condutt, and what 
was ſaid of him was highly favour- 
able. | 25-12 

Allen, Taylor, Simmons, Comayne, 
and Dixon, afterwards called Lieut. 
Walſh to ſpeak to their character, aad 


under twenty years of age. The Court |} he ſpoke of them as before the mutiny, 


| attentive, truſty men, but he added, 
| that Taylor was a ſuſpicious character. 


Comayne ſaid, © I know there is no 


merit in a ſeaman's doing his duty; but 


I hope I may be allowed to mention 
that I have been eleven years in his 
Majeſty's ſervice, and never during 
that time got a cat on my back, or an 
ill word, or was ſtruek by any of my 
officers.” / [- YI Cl DEIRN 
The Court was now'eleard, Afier 
deliberating above three hours, ſtran- 
gers were fe- admitted. 
MDA 1010 29 21 . | THE 
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"THE SENTENCE. 


The priſoners were put to the bar, 
and the Judge Advocate, in the ſame 
form as upon the Jaſt trial, read the 
ſentence, declaring Allen, Taylor, 
Dixon, Riley, and Simmonds, guilty of 
the charges againſt them, and award- 
ing Judgment of Death ; and Comayne 
in part guilty, and ordered him to re- 
ceive 200 laſhes. 

The priſoners all exclaimed—© The 
Lord's will be done!“ 
Taylor. I hope we ſhall be allowed 
time to make our peace with God. 

Preſident. It does not reſt with the 
Court; it depends upon a ſuperior 
power. | 

Dixon requeſted Admiral Campbell 
would come to him, and hear what he 
would wiſh to ſay. The Admiral im- 
mediately went towards him. © Look 


at khis paper,” ſaid Dixon, while the 


tears flowed from him. © I have a wife 
and'a child ; ſee if this will have any 
effect in their tavour when I am gone. 
The Lord have mercy on my ſoul.” 
It was a will, bequeathing his property 
to his wife. He declared his innocence 
of ſome of the charges againſt him, 
but confeſſed he was the man who un- 
fhipped the main ladder. 

Taylor gave the Judge Advocate 
his will in favour of James Brand, a 
ſeaman on board the Temeraire: he 
was aſſured it would be delived ſafe. 

The Court immediately diſſolved. 

The yellow flag was hoiſted at eight 


o'clock on Tueſday morning, the 19th, 


on board the Temeraire, at Portſmouth, 
as a ſignal for execution, and about 
nine a gun was fired for the aſſembling 
of the boats of the different ſhips lying 
at Spithead. At ten o'clock, Allen, 
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Taylor, Riley, and Simmonds, appear- 


1 
| ed on the quarter- deck of the Teme- 


raire, where they remained a ſhort 
time, praying in the moſt fervent man- 


ner, and about half paſt ten they were 


launched into eternity--Dixon wasexe- 


cuted on board the F ormidable nearly 


at the ſame time; he behaved in the 
moſt penitent manner, and -acknow- 
ledged the juſtneſs of his ſentence, but 
ſtrongly denied ever having the leaſt 


intention of committing murder, 


THE DEFINITIVE TREATY. 


It is ſaid, the principal cauſe of delay 
in bringing this important buſineſs to 
a concluſion, was the queſtions re- 
ſpecting the payment of the expences 


incurred by the Britiſh government for 


the maintenance of the French pri. 
ſoners of war. The claim was ob- 
ſtinately conteſted by the plenipoten- 
tiary of the Republic; but Marquis 


Cornwallis having received poſitive 


inſtructions to infiſt upon the diſcharge 


of this debt, France was at length 


obliged to pledge herſelf for the pay- 
ment of the expences, which amount 
to upwards of two millions ſterling. 
We {hall therefore lay the following 


official copy before the public: 


Definitive Treaty of Peace, between 
his Majeſty the King of the United* 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
on the one part; and the French Re- 
public, his Majeſty the King of Spain 
and Indies, and the Batavian Republic, 


'on the other. 


His Majeſty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Firſt Conſul of the French 


Republic, in the name of French peo- 
ple, being equally animated with a 


deſire to put an end to the calamities 
of war, have laid the foundation of 
| peace, 
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peace, by the Preliminary Articles 
which were ſigned in London the 1 

of Ottober; 1801. «T8 

And as by the 15th article of the 
Preliminaries it has been agreed on, 
„ that Plenipotentiaries ſhould be 
named on the part of each Government, 
who ſhould repair to Amiens, and 
there proceed to arrange a Definitive 
Treaty, in concert with the allies of 
the Contracting Powers.“ Wc, 

His Majeſty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
has named the Marquis Cornwallis, 
Knight of the Moſt Noble Order of 
the Garter, one of his Majeſty's Privy 
Council, General in his Majeſty's 
Army, &c. &c. „ 

The Firſt C6nſul of the French 
Republic, in the name of the French 
people, has named as Plenipoteniary 
the Citizen Joſeph Bonaparte Coun- 
ſellor of State. | 

His Majeſty the King of Spain and 
the Indies, and the Government of the 
Batavian Republic, have appointed the 


owing eee to wit, his 


Catholic Majeſty has named Don Joſeph 
Nicolas d'Azara, his Counſellor of 
State, Grand Croſs of the Order of 
Charles III. Ambaſſador Extraordinary 
of his Majeſty to the French Republic, 
&c. &c. 

And the Government of the Ba- 
favian Republic has named Roger Jean 
Schimmelpenninck its Ambaſſador Ex- 
traordiary to the French Republic, &c. 

Which ſaid Plenipotentiaries having 
duly communicated to each other their 
reſpective powers, which are tranfcrib- 
ed at the concluſion of the preſent 
Treaty, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing Articles : 

Article I. 
friendſhip, and good 1 
tween his Majeſty the King o 


There ſhall be peace, 
be- 
the 


— 


tracting Parties, 
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United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, his heirs and ſueceſſors on the 


|| one fide, the French Republic, his 


Majeſty the King of Spain, his heirs 
and ſucceſſors, and the. Batavian Re- 
public, on the other part. | 
The Contracting Parties ſhall uſe 
their utmoſt effort sto preſerve a perfect 
harmony between their reſpe&ivze coun- 
tries, without permitting any act of 
hoſtility whatever by, ſea or by land, 
for any cauſe, or under any pretext, 
They ſhall carefully avoid every 
thing which might for the future 
diſturb the happy union now re-eſta- 
bliſhed between them, and. ſhall not 
give any ſuccour or protection, directly 
or indireCtly, to theſs who would wiſh 
to injure any one of them. ; 
II. All the priſoners. made on one 
fide and the other, as well by land as 
by ſea, and the hoſtages carried off or 
delivered up during the war, and up 
to the preſent day, ſhall be reſtored 
without ranſom in fix weeks at the 
leaſt, to be reckoned from the day 
when the Ratification of the preſent 
Treaty are exchanged, and on paying 
the debts which they ſhall have con- 
trated during their captivity. , Each 
of the Contrafting Parties ſhall. re- 
ſpectively diſcharge the advances which 
ſhall have been made by any of the 
Contracting Parties for the ſupport and 
maintenance of priſoners in the coun- 
tries where they have been detained. 
There ſhall be appointed, by mutual 
conſent, for this purpoſe a Commiſſion, 
ſpecially empowered to aſcertain and 
determine the compenſation which 
may be due to any one of the Con- 
The time and the 


place ſhall likewiſe be fixed by mutual 
conſent for the meeting of the Com- 
miſſioners who ſhall be entruſted with 


the execution of this Article, and who 
PR ſhall. 
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mall take into account, not only the 
expences incurred on account of the 
priſoners of the reſpe@ive nations, but 


likewiſe on account of the foreign | 


troops, who: before being taken, were 


in the pay, and at the difpoſal of one of 


the Contracting Parties. | 
III. His Britannic Majeſty reſtores 
to the French Republic and its Allies, 
wiz. his Catholic Majeſty and the Ba- 
tavian Republic, all the poſſeſſions and 
colonies which reſpectively belonged 


to them, and which have been either 


occupied or conquered by the Britiſh 
foroes during the courſe of the prefent 
war, with the exception of the ifland 
of Trinidad and of the Dutch poſſeſſions 
in the iſland of Ceylon. | 

IV. His Catholic Majeſty cedes and 
guarantees in full property and ſove- 
zeignty the ifland of Trinidad to bis 
Britannic Majeſty. 
V. The Batavian Republic cedes 
and guarantees in full property and 
Jovereignty to his Britannic Majeſty: all 
the poſſeſſions and eſtabliſhments in the 
Hand of Ceylon, which —— to 
the war belonged to the 
the United Provinces, or to the Dutch 
Eaſt India Company. 1 

VI. The Port of the Cape of Good 
Hope remains to the Batavian Republic 
in full ſovereignty in the ſame manner 
as it did previous to the war. 

The ſhips of every kind belonging 

to the other Contracting Parties thall 


- 
Cc - 


be allowed to enter the ſaid port, and 


there to purchaſe what proviſions they 
may ſtand in need of as heretofore, 
without being liable to pay any other 
impoſts than ſuch as the Batavian Re- 
public compels the ſhips of its own 

VII. The territories and poſſeſſions 
of her Moſt Faithful Majeſty are main- 


tained in their integrity, ſuch as they 


epublic of 
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were antecedent to the war. How: 
ever, the boundaries of French and 
Portugueze Guiana are fixed by the 


River Arawari, which empties itſelf into 
the Ocean below Cape North, near 
the iſlands Nuovo and Penetentia, 
about a degree and a third of north 
latitude. Theſe boundaries ſhall run 
along the river Arawari, from its 
mouth the moſt diſtant from Cape 
North to its ſource, and afterwards on a 
right line, drawn from that ſource, to 
the Rio-Bauto towards the Weſt. 


In confequence, the northern bank 
of the River Arawari, from its diſtant 
mouths to its ſource, and the territories 
that lie to the north of the line of the 
boundaries laid down as above, ſhall 
belong infull ſovereignty to the French 
Republic. | 5 

The ſouthern bank of the ſaid river, 
from the ſame mouth, and all the ter- 
ritories to the ſouth of the ſaid line, 
ſhall'belong'to her Moſt Faithful Ma- 


The navigation of the River Ara- 
wari, along the whole of its courſe, 
ſhall be common to both nations. 


The arrangements which have been 


| - rey between the Courts of 


adrid and Liſbon, reſpeCting the ſet- 
tlement of their boundaries in Europe, 
ſhall nevertheleſs be adhered to con- 


| formably to the ſtipulations of the 


Treaty of Badaijos. n 
VIII. The territories, poſſeſſions, and 
rights of the Sublime Porte, are main- 
tained in their integrity, as they were 
before the war. Bos 98] | 
IX. The Republic of the Seven 


Iſlands is recagniſed., — 


EX. The Iſlands of Malta, Gozo, and 
Comino, ſhall be reſtored to the Order 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, to be held on 
the ſame conditions on which 1 
eſſe 
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ſeſſed them before the war, and under 
the following ſtipulations: 

1. The Knights of the Order, whoſe 
languages ſhall continue to ſubſiſt, after 
the exchange of the Ratification of 
the preſent Treaty, are invited to re- 
turn to Malta, as ſoon as the exchange 
ſhall have taken place. They will 
there form a General Chapter, and pro- 
ceed to the election of a Grand Maſter, 
choſen from among the natives of the 
nation which preſerve their language, 
unleſs that election has been already 
made ſince the exchange of the Pre- 
liminaries. | | 

It is underſtood that an election 
made ſubſequent to that epoch ſhall 
alone be conſidered valid, to the ex- 
cluſion of any other that may have 
taken place at any period prior to that 
epoch. | * 

2, The Governments of the French 
Republic, and of Great Britain, de- 
firing to place the Order and Iſland of 
Malta in a ſtate of entire independence 
with reſpect to them, agree that there 
ſhall not be in future either a. French 
or Engliſh language ; and that no in- 
dividual belonging to either the one or 
other of theſe Powers ſhall be admitted 
into the Order. | 

3. There ſhall be eſtabliſhed a Mal- 
teſe language, which ſhall be ſupport- 
ed by the territorial revenues, and 
commercial duties of the Iſland. This 
language ſhall have its peculiar dig- 
nities an eſtabliſhment, and an hotel. 
Proofs of Nobility ſhall not be neceſſary 
for the admiſſion of Knights of this 
language ; and they ſhall be moreover 
admiſſible to all offices, and ſhall 
enjoy all privileges inthe ſame manner 
as the Knights of the other languages. 
At leaſt half of the municipal, ad- 
miniſtrative, civil, judicial, and other 
employments depending on the Go- 

39 
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vernment, ſhall be filled dy native 
inhabitants of the Iſland of Malta, 
Gozo,. and Comino. | 

4. The forces of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty ſhall evacuate the Iſland and its 
dependencies, within three months 
from the exchange of the ratifications, 
or ſooner if poflible. At that epoch 
it ſhall be given up to the Order in its 
preſent ſtate, provided the Grand 
Maſter, or Commiſſaries fully authoriſ- 
ed according to the Statutes of the 
Order, ſhall be in the Ifland to take 
poſſeffion, and that the force which is 
to be provided by his Sicilian Majeſty, 
as is hereafter ſtipulated, ' ſhall have 


. arrived there. 


5. One half of the garriſon, at leaſt, 
ſhall always be compoſed of native 
Malteſe ; for the remainder the Order 
may levy recruits in thoſe countries 
only which continue to poſſeſs the 
languages {poſeder les langues.) The 
Malteſe troops ſhall. have. Malteſe 
officers. The Commander in Chief of 
the garriſon, as well as the nomination 
of the officers, ſhall pertain to the 
Grand Maſter, and this right he can- 
not reſign even temporarily, except in 
favour of a Knight, and in concur- 
rence with the advice of 'the Council 
of the Order, FL 

6. The independence of the Iſles of 
Malta, of Gozo and Comino, as well 
as the preſent arrangement, ſhall be 
placed under the protection and gua- 
rantee of France, Great Britain, 
Auſtria, Spain, Ruſſia, and Pruſſia. 

7. The neutrality of the Order and 
of the Iſland of Malta, with its de- 
pendencies, is proclaimed, 3X 

8. The ports of Malta ſhall be open 
to the commerce and the navigation of 
all nations, who ſhall there pay equal 
and moderate duties; theſe duties ſhall 
be f to the cultivation of the 

5 | 


Malteſe 


ä— — — — 


ſlang at the time of its reſtoration to 
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Malteſe languages ſpecified in the be replaced by a force deemed ſufficient 
aragraph 3; to; that of the Civil and by the ſaid Powers. agiodu 
Military Eftabliſhments of :the Ifland, || 13. The different Powers deſignated 
as well as to that of à general Lazaret, || in the 6th- paragraph, to wit, France, 
open to all colours; 604 1 || Great Britain, Auſtria, Spain, Ruflia, 
9. The States: of Barbary- are ex - and Pruſſia, ſhall be invited to accede 
cepted from the conditions of the pre- to the preſent ſtipulations. 
ceding paragraphs, until, by means of XI. The French troops ſhall evacu- 
an arrangement to be procured by the ate the kingdom of Naples and the 
Contracting Parties, the ſyſtem of || Roman States; the Engliſh forces ſhall 
hoſtilities which ſubſiſts between the” || alſo eyacuate Porto Ferrajo,-and gene- 
States of . Barbary and the Order of | rally all the ports and iſlands that they 
St. John, or the Powers poſſeſſing/the: || occupy in the Mediterranean or the 

languages, or concurring in the com- Adriatic | 

po tion of the Order, ſhall have || XII. The evacuations, ceſſions, and 
ceaſed. - © O22 .,. I reſtitutions, ſtipulated by the preſent 
10. The Order ſhall. be governed, Treaty ſhall be executed in Europe 
both Ks reſpect to Spirituals and within a month; on the continent and 
Temporals, by the Statutes which || ſeas of America and Africa in three 
were in force when the Knights left || months; on the continent and ſeas of 
the Ille, except in as far as the prefent || Aſfia- in the fix months which ſhall 
Treaty ſhall derogate from them. follow the ratification of the preſent 
11. The regulations contained in Definitive Treaty, except in caſe of a 
he deere v. Vi. viii. and-x. || ſpecial reſervation. 


1 be' converted into laws and per- XIII. In all caſes of reſtitution, 
pefual Natutes of the Order, in the | agreed. upon by the preſent Treaty, 
cuſtomary manner 5 aud the Grand || the fortifications ſhall be reſtored in the 
Maiter, or, if he'fhould not be in the condition they were in at the time of 
figning. the Preliminaries; and all the 
Order, epi | works which ſhall have been conſtructed 
as his ſucceſſors, ſhall be bound totake || ſince their occupation ſhall remain un- 
an oath for their punQual obſervance. || touched 154 $5799 | 
12. His Sicihan Majeſty ſhall be in- It is agrees beſides, that in all the 
vited to furniſh two thouſand men, || ſtipulated caſes of ceſſions, there ſhall 
natives of his States, to Terye in 0 be allowed to the inhabitants, of 
t 


the Order, his repreſeiſtative, as well 


— — 


riſon of the different fortreſſes of whatever rank or nation they may be, 
Yaid Hlands. - That force ſhall remain ||| a term of three years, reckoning from 


the notification-of the preſent Treaty, 
to diſpoſe of all their properties, 
whether acquired, or poſſeſſed by them, 
before, or during the continuance of 
| the preſent war; during which term 


one year, to bear date from their 
reſtitution to the Knights ; and if, at 
the expiration. of this term, the Order | 
ſhould not have raiſed a forte ſufficient, | 
in the judgment of the. Fa 


owers, to garriſon the iſland and its || of three years, they ſhall have free and 
pendlenhcies, ſuch 28 is ſpecifed in || emtite liberty to exerciſe their religion, 


| paragraph, the: Neapolitan troops and to enjoy their fortunes. The ſame 
Lecntinue there until they ſhall power is granted in the countries that 
5 | are 
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are hereby reſtored to all perſons, 
whether inhabitants or not, who ſhall 
have formed any eſtabliſhments there 
during the time that theſe countries 


were ih the poſſeſſion of Great Britain. | 
As to the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries reſtored or ceded, it is hereby 
agreed, that no perſon ſhall, under 
any pretenoe, be proſecuted, diſturbed, 
or moleſted, either in perſon or pro- 
perty, o decount of his political con- 
duct or opinion, or for his attachment 
to any of the Contracting Parties, or 
on any account whatever, except debts 
contracted with individuals; or for acts 
ſubſequent to the preſent Treaty. 
XIV. Alt the fequeſtrations laid on 
either ſide on funds, revenues, and | 
credits, of what nature ſoever they 
may be, belonging to any of the Con- 
tracting Powers, or to their citizens of | 
ſubjects, ſhall be taken off immediately | 
after the fignature of this Definitive | 
Treaty. 715 £1290" | 
The deciſion of all claims'among the | 
individuals of the HE — | 
for debts, property, effects, or rights, | 
of any nature whatſoever, which ſhould, | 
according to received uſages, and the | 
law of nations, be preferred at the 
epoch of the peace, ſhall be referred 
to the competent tribunals: in albthoſe 
cafes ſpeedy and complete juſtice ſhall 
be done in the countries wherein thoſe 
claims ſhall be reſpectively preferred. 
XV. The fiſheries on the coaſts of 
Newfoundland; and of the adjacent 
iſlands, and in the Guſph of St. Lau- 
rence; are placed on the ſame footing 
as they were before the war. 
The French fiſhermen of News: 
foundland and the French inhabitants 
of the lands of St. Pierre atitf Mique | 
long ſhall © have liberty! to cut ſuen 
wood as may be neceſſary for thetn in 
the Bays of Fortune and Deſpair 


| 


and property) 
taken in the C 
Seas, after àa ſpace of twelve days, 
| reckoning from the exchange of the 
; atifications of the Preliminary Ar- 


7 


during the firſt year, reckoning from 
the Ratificatton of the prefent Treaty. 
XVI. To prevent alt grounds of 
complaint and diſputes which might 
ariſe on account of captures which 


| may have been made at ſea fabſequent 


to the ſigning of the Preliminaries, it 
is reciprocally agreed that the ſhips 
which may have been 
hannel, and in the North 


ticles fhall be reſtored on the one ſide 


| one month for the ſpace from the 


Channel and the North Seas; as far as 
the Canary Iflands' incluſively, as well 
in the ocean as in the Mediterranean 
two months from the Canary Iſlands; 
to the Equator; and, finally, five 
months in alf the other parts of the 
world, without any further exception, 
or diſtinction of time or place; +! 

XVII. The Ambaſſadors, Miniſters; 
and other agents of the Contracting 
Powers, ſhall enjoy reſpectively in the 
States of the ſaid Powers, the ſame 
rank, privileges, prerogati ves, and ini“ 


munities which were enjoyed before 


the war by agents or others of the 
ſame clafs. 1-414 | ry 

XVIII. The branch of the Houſe 
of Naſſat which was eſtabliſhed in the 
ci devant Republic of the United Pro- 
vinces; now the Batavian Republic, 
having experienced ſome loſſes, as well 
with reſpett to private property as by 
the change of Conſtitution adopted in 
thoſe coùntries, an equivalent com- 
penfation ſhal be procured for the 
loſſes which they ſtrall be proved to 
have ſuſtained. 0! row! 

VN. The preſent Definitie Treaty 
of Peuee is decſured common to the 


Sublime Ottoman Porte, the Ally of 


5P2 his 
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- his Britannic Majeſty; and the Sublime reſpeRive full Powers, the Preſent 
Porte ſha]l be invited to tranſmit its || Definitive Treaty, cauſing it to be 
act of acceſſion as ſoon as pofhble. Þ|| ſealed with our reſpective ſeals, | 
XX. It is agreed, that the Con- ie 
tracting Parties, upon requiſitions 
made by them reſpectively, or by their 


— ve 


Done at Amiens, March 27, 1802. 


| Miniſters, or Officers duly authorized 
for that purpoſe, : ſhall be bound to 
deliver upto. juſtice perſons accuſed of 
murder, forgery, or fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, committed within the juriſ- 
diction of the requiring party, pro- 


vided that this ſhall only be done in 


caſes, in which the evidence of the 
crime ſhall. be ſuch, that the laws of 
the place in which the accuſed perſon 
- ſhall be diſcovered would have au- 
_ thoriſed the detaining and bringing 

him to. trial, had the offence been 


committed there. The expences of 
the arreſt and the proſecution ſhall be 
defrayed by the party making the re- 
quiſition z but this artile has no ſort of 
reference to crimes of murder, forgery, 
or fraudulent bankruptcy, committed 
before the concluſion of the Definitive 


Treaty. n Gon, * tz 1 
* XI. The Contracting Parties pro- 
miſe to obſerve ſincerely and faithfully 
all the Articles contained in the preſent 
Treaty, and will 'not ſuffer any ſort of 
counteraction, direct or indirect, to be 
made to it by their citizens, or reſpec- 
tive ſubjects; and the Contracting 
Parties guarantee, generally and reci- 
procally, all the ſtipulations of the 
preſent Treaex. . 

XXII. The preſent Treaty to be 
ratified by the Contracting Parties 
within thirty days, or ſooner, if poſ- 
ſible, and the Ratifications ſhall be 
exchanged, in due form, at Paris. 

In teſtimony whereof, we, the un- 
re e 
9. | 


thereto. 


wok (Signed) 


Cornwallis, 
Bonaparte, 
Azara, 


Schimmelpennincſ. 


Separate Article to the Definitive 
Treaty. | 
It is agreed, that the omiſſion of ſore 
titles which may have taken place in 
the preſent Treaty, ſhall not be preju- 
dicial to the Powers or the perſons 
concerned. | * 
It is further agreed, that the Engliſh 
and French languages made uſe of in 
all the copy of the preſent Treaty, 
ſhall not form as an example, which 
may be alledged or quoted as a pre- 
cedent, or in any manner prejudice 
the Contracting Powers whoſe lan- 
uages have not been uſed ; and that 
or the future what has been obſerved, 
and ought to be obſerved, with regard 
to, and on the part of Powers who 
are in the practice and poſſeſſion of 
giving and receiving copies of like 
reaties in any other language, ſhall 
be conformed with; the preſent Treaty 
having, nevertheleſs, the ſame force 
and virtue as if the aforeſaid practice 
had been therein obſerved. 100 
In witneſs whereof, we, the under- 
written Plenipotentiaries of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, of the French Re- 
public, of his Catholic Majeſty, and 
of the Batavian Republic, have ſigned 
the preſent . article, and have 
cauſed our reſpective ſeals to be affixed 


Done 
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Done at Amiens, the 27th 
March, 1602. 710 


(Signed) 

JEL 0.47 Cornwallis, - | © ö 
Joſeph Bonaparte, 
J. Nicolas De Azara, 


day of 


N. J. Schimmelpenninch. 


Copy of the Convention entered 
into between the French and Batavian 
Plenipotentiaries, to illuſtrate 


Treaty ;— 

The underſigned Plenipotentiary 
of the French Republic declares, con- 
formably to exiſting ſtipulations be- 
tween the French and Batavian Re- 
publics, and in virtue of ſpecial in- 
ſtructions with which he is furniſhed to 
that effect on the part of his Govern- 
ment, that it is underſtood that the 
indemnity ſtipulated in favour of the 
Houſe of Naſſau, in the 18th Article 


of the preſent. Treaty, ſhall not, upon 


any account, or in any manner, be at 
charge of the Batavian Republic; the 
French Government being guaranteed 
to this effect towards the ſaid Re- 
public. | | | 
“The underſigned. Plenipoteniary of 
the Batavian Republic, in the name of 
his Government, accepts the above 
Declaration, as Arpa of the 
aforeſaid 18th Article of the Definitive 
Treaty, ſigned this day by the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the Four Contracting 


Powers 


The preſent act ſhall be preſented 
as the Ratification of the two reſpec- || 
tive . Governments, and the Ratifica- || 


tions exchanged in due form. 
Done at Amiens, March 27. 
(Signed). j 
. , er 
« R, J. Schimmelpenninck.” 


the 


eighteenth Article of the Definitive 
|| thoſe bleſſings which can be only ap- 
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Proclamation of Peace. 
Peace was ſolemnly proclaimed on 
the 29th of , April, with the uſual 
ceremonials, and with a degree of 
pomp perhaps never Before witneſſed 
on ſo joyful an occaſion.” The auſpi- 
cious day, we truſt, will be long re- 
membered as one of the brighteſt in the 
annals of the Britiſh hiſtory—a day 
that has at length put an end to the 
public ſolicitude, and reſtored, through 
the goodneſs of Divine Providence, 


preciated by the deprivation of them. 
At half paſt ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing a party of Horſe Guards was 
drawn up about the gate of St. James's. 
Palace, where the Beadles and Con- 
ſtables, and all the Officers of the city 

of Weſtminſter attended. TOR 
The Officers of Arms, Serjeants at 
Arms, with their Maces and Collars— 
The Serjeant Trumpeter with his Mace 
and Collar—the rumpets Drum 
Major and Drums—and the Knight. 
Marſhal and his men—aſſembled in 
the Stable Yard, St. James's ; and the 
Officers of Arms, being habited in 
their reſpective tabards, and mounted, 
the proceſſion proceeded from thence 
to the Palace Gate in the following 
order ;— ks rr 
Knight Marſhal's Men, two and two. 
Knight Marſhall. 

Drums. 

Drum Major. - 

Trumpets. 
Serjeant Trumpeter. 

Purſuivants. 

Heralds. 

Kings of Arms. 
Serjeants at Arms. 


Being come. before the gate, the 


Senior Officer of Arms preſent (at- 


tended 


rank) read the Proclamation aloud, 
whereupon, about twelve:o'clock, the 


oceſſion moved on to One Croſs 


in the following order: 
Horſe Guards clearful g the” way.” 


7 bas bote 


Beadles of Weſtminſter, two and two, 


bare headed, with St 


aves. 


Conſtables of Weſtminſter, in like” N 


manner. 


High Conſtable, with his Staff, on 5 


bert. 


Officers of the High Bailiff of Weſt- | 


minſter, with White wands, on 
ä horſeback. 

Hoile Guards to flank the Proceſſion. 
; Clerk of the High Bailiff. 
High Bailiff and Deputy Stewards. 

HForſe Guards. 


Knight Marſhal's Men, two and two. 


9 "2010S Marſhal. 
rums. 
0 Drum Major. 
1 8 Trumpets. 11 2 
enn ons aaa i 
Purſuivants.  _ 
Heralds. 
| Kings of Arms. 
8 nv Arms. 
Horſe Guards. 
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udedd on his left hand by the next in 


At Charing- Croſs, the Offer of 
Arms next in rank read the Proclama. 
tion, looking towards Whitehall; after 
which, the Proceſſion moved on to 
Temple Bar, the gates of which were 
ſhut; and the junior Officer of Arms, 
— out of the rank between two 
Trumpeters, preceded by two Horſe 
Guards to clear the way, rode up to 
the gate, and after the Trumpets had 
| | ſoutded thrice, knocked with a cane, 
Being afked by the City Marſhal from 
| within, © Who comes there?“ he re- 
| plied, © The Officers of Arms, who 
demand entrance into the City to pub- 
liſn his Majeſty's Proclamation of 
Peace.“ The gates being opened, he 
was admitted alone, and the gates were 
— in. The City Marſhal, pre- 
eded by his Officers, conducted him 
— the Lord Mayor, to whom he ſhew- 
ed his Majeſty's warrant, which his 
| Lordſhip: having read, returned, and 
gave directions to the City Marſhal to 
open the gates, who, attending the 
{ Officer of Arms on his return to them, 


I ſaid, on leaving him, © Sir, the gates 
: are opened. ” 


The Trumpets and 
| Guards being in waiting, conducted 
him to his place in the proceſſion, 
| which then moved on into the City 


The Officers of Weſtminſter, with 
Horſe Guards before and detiind- 
them, were ranged at the entrance of 


(the Officers of Weſtminſter filing off 
and retiring as they came to Temple 
Bar); and; at Chancery-lane end, the 


Pall-Mall, at ſuch, a diſtanae from the 
Palace gate as to afford room for that 
part of the Proceſſion which preceded 
the Officers of Arms, from the Stable 


Yard, to ſtand between the ſaid Officers 
of Weſtminſtex and- the; gate, nn | 
1 


e Proclamation * reading. 
iht arrangement, the whole Proceſſion | 
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| Proclamation was read a third time. > 
Then the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
| Sheriffs; joining the proceſſion im- 
mediately after the Officers of Arms, it 
moved on to the end of Wood-ſtreet, 
where the Croſs formerly ſtood! in 

Cbeapfide: and the Froclamat ion hav- 
ing been there read; the - Proceffiorr 
proceeded to the Royal Exchange, 


where the verry ri er _ for” 
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The concordatum or convention for 
eſtabliſhing the national religion of the 


837 
and greatly popular; religion | alſo 
ſtands in need of ' diſcipline, for with- 


French Republic, as a conſequent of || out rules what could prevent thoſe who 


the late war, cannot but prove inter- 
eſting to the public; we have inſerted 
the following official copy of it, which 
concludes the preſent work. - | 

In a fitting extraordinary of the 
Legiſlative Body, aſſembled for the 
purpoſe of having the Concordatum 
ſubmitted to- them, Portalis aſcended 
the Tribune, and thus introduced the 
momentous ſubject. 

France,“ ſaid he, * evinced her 


| profeſs the ſame principles to be diſ- 
united, and to ſplit into various re- 
ligious ſyſtems ? 

elt was poſitive religion that firſt 
compelled man to. quit his natize 
| foreſt, to mix in ſociety, to become 
civilized, to ben the duration 
of empires. Numa, in order to ren- 


* 


greatneſs in war, ſhe evinces it too in 


peace; it is now become her duty to 
conſecrate the ſalutary inſtitutions 
which are deſtined to ſecure it.“ 

The orator then mentioned, that the 
Catholic religion was formerly the re- 
ligion of the State in France; the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly wiſhed to reform 
its diſcipline they placed its property 
at the diſpoſal of the nation, and en- 
acted an oath which produced a ſchiſm; 
from that moment the Prieſts of France 
were divided into two claffes, thoſe 
who took, and thoſe who refuſed the 
oath.—Sach was the ſtate of things, 
when Government reſolved to reſtore 

ace and concord to the Church. 

Is religion, ſaid he, neoeſſary for 
man living in a ſtate of ſociety? The 


idea of an univerſal Legiſlator is as re- 


quiſite to the intellectual, as it is to the 


Phyſical world, and it would be greatly | 


criminal to divert a nation from what || 
|| penetrated; it is connected avith t 


leads it on to happineſs. 


*«* Laws without morals cannot exiſt 
the law applies to an action religion 


embraces the whole life of man—re- 
ion ſtands in need of ceremony and 


I 

vida that ſpeak to the eye; theſe are 
forms which true philofophy reſpetcts 
it became neceſſary either to declare 


as much as pride diſdains them they 
render religion perceptible to the ſenſes, 


der Rome eternal, firſt made her a 


| | holy city. It is religion that conſoles 


mankind for the inequality of rank 
and fortune, that ſolaces us while we 
are under mental affliction and bodily 
pain; ſhe cheers the peaſant in his 
labours, and far from creating ſuperſti- 
tion, puts an end to it. Man muſt 
believe leſt he ſhould be credulous. 
Religion is as neceſſary for the enlight- 
ened man as for the multitude. 

There are ſome who would wiſh 
us to have a religion more congenial to 
our manners, and to our ideas of li- 
berty. | 
If the force of law-proceeds from 
' the fear with which it inſpires, the 
force of religion is derived from our 
belief in it. 

“ Chriſtianity has in its favour the 
ſanftion of time and the reſpe& of na- 
tions, and though it be divided into 
Catholic and Proteſtant, theſe are two 
branches growing from the ſame root. 

* Chriſtianity has civilzed Europe, 
it has eſtabliſhed ſociety as far as it has 


h f 
progreſs of arts and of ſciences to i 
do we owe out muſicians, our moſt 
ſublime conceptions, our firſt and 


* 


greateſt oraters. | 


* In order to put an end to the pre- 


vailing ſchiſm im the urch of France, 


the Chief of the State the Head of the 
Religion, 
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Religion, or make a national Patriarch, 
and in that caſe. it would have been 
neceſſary to change the ſyſtem of re- 


Iigion ; moreover, it would have been 


dangerous to make the Firſt Magiſtrate 
of the Republic the Head of the 
Church—it was neceſſary to reſort to 
the Head of the Univerſal Church.” 


Concordatum between the French 
'Government and his holineſs Pious 
VII. Exchanged the 10th Sept. 1801. 

The Government of the. French Re- 
public acknowledges that the Catholic, 
Apoſtolic, and Romiſh religion, is the 
religion of the majority of French Citi- 
zens: his Holineſs alſo acknowledges, 
that that communion has derived, and 


Kill continues to derive the moſt ſolid | 


advantages; and the greateſt ſplendour 
from the reſtoration of the Catholic 
ſyſtem of worſhip in France, and from 
its being individually profeſſed by the 
Conſuls of the Republic themſelves ; 
in. conſequence of 'which reciprocal 
acknowledgment, as well for the pro- 
motion of religion, as for the mainten- 
ance of. tranquillity within the juriſ- 
diction of the Republic, they have 
agreed upon what follows: : 
Article I. The Catholic, Apoſtolic, 


and Romiſh religion ſhall be freely pro- 


feſſed in France; its mode of worſhip 
ſhall be public, conforming, however, 
to ſuch regulations, as the Govern- 
ment ſhall judge expedient to adopt 
or enact. N 
II. A new diviſion of the French 
dioceſes ſhall be eſtabliſhed by the 
Holy See jointly with the Govern- 
ment. n f | 
III. His Holineſs ſhall declare to 
the titular 'Biſhops of France that he 
expects from them, with a ſteady con- 
fidence for peace "and unity, every 


kind of ſacrifice, even that of their 


*» 
— 


| 
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reſignation; after ſuch exhortation, 


ſhould they refuſe acquieſcence in the 
ſacrifice, urged by the welfare of the 
Church, (his Holineſs however, not 
expecting ſuch non-compliance) theſe 
titular Biſhops ſhall be replaced agree- 
able to the following plan. p | 

IV. The Firſt Conful of the Re- 
public ſhall appoint, within the ſpace 
of three months after the publication 
of the Bull of his Holineſs, Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops for the new diviſions—his 
Holineſs conferring the canonical in- 
ſtitution according to the forms in uſe 
before the change of Government in 


| France. 


V. All future vacancies in the Ar- 
chiepiſcopal and. Epiſcopal Sees ſhall 
be filled by order of the Firſt Conſul— 
his Holineſs conferring his ſandtion as 
above. Te oe | | 
VI. Biſhops, previouſly to their en- 
tering on their paſtoral functions, ſhall 
take, in the immediate preſence of 
the Firſt "Conſul, the following oath, 
ſuch as it ſtood under the Regal Go- 
vernment. 

I ſwear and promiſe, before God 
on the holy Evangeliſts, to be ſub - 
miſſive and faithful to the Government, 


| eſtabliſhed by the conſtitution of the 


French Republic:—I alſo promiſe to 
have no intercourſe whatever, to be 
preſent at no council, to keep up no 
confederacy either at home or abroad, 
which can in any manner tend to diſ- 
turb public order; and ſhould I, either 
within my paſtoral juriſdiction or elſe- 
where, learn that any plans are ma- 
chinating againſt the State, I pledge 
myſelf to make known the ſame. to 
Government.“ | f. a9 

VII. The inferior Clergy ſhall take 


the fame oath in preſence of the civil 


power appointed by Government. 
VIII. The following form of . 
a 


ſhall. be ſaid after divine ſeryvice in all 
Catel Churches of Frähes * 


4 1 


f Donne, Super fac | 344703 kia 3.4. 
. * Homuut, Salros fuc | onsules,” | | 
IX. Biſhops. ſhall. make a new divi- 
Gon. of their reſpective dioceſes, to be 
ſanQianed; however, by Government, 
X. Biſhops ſhall appoint - pariſh» 
prieſts, but ſuch choice muſt alſo be 
approved by Government. | 
XI. Biſbops are at liberty to have 
a chapter in their cathedral,, and a 
ſeminary for their reſpective dioceſes, 
Government nat pledging itſelf to 
endow. ſuch, : San 11 146 
XII. All the metropolitan churches, 
cathedrals, parochial .churches, and 
others, (not,. alienated) . neceſſary for 
public worſhip,:ſhall be at the diſpoſal 
of: She SUBODR. + n 43 
XIII. His Holineſs, in order to 700 
mote peace, and in conſequence of the 


happy reſtoration of the, Catholic Re- 


ligion, declares for himſelf and his 
ſucçeſſors, that the purchaſers of ali- 
enated church lands ſhall not be mo- 
leſted in any manner whatever, and 
that ſuch property ſhall be, to all in- 
tents and purpoles, conſidered to be. 
long to jy to their heirs and 
executors-.., WY 
XIV. Government ſhall enſure a 
proper ſalary to the Biſhops and pariſh- 
prieſts, on the new eſtabliſhment. 
XV. Government ſhall alſo adopt 
meaſures for allowing French Ca- 
tholics, who may feel ſo inclined, to 
eſtabliſh, foundations in churches. 
XVI. His Holineſs acknowledges 
in the Firſt Conſul of the French — 
public, the ſame rights and preroga- 
tives as the former Government poſ- 
ſeſſed with reſpect to him. 175 
7 4 It is agreed W ee be 
contracting parties, that 555 0 
eee of the preſent ink Con- 


* 
” 


. 
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ſul not be a Roman Catholic, the above 


rights and prerogatives, and the ap- 
paintments of the Biſhops, ſhall be re- 
| gulated, with reſpect to him agreeably 
to a new Convention. mo 

The Ratifications ſhall be exchanged 
at Paris within forty days. 

 ,ORGANICAL ARTICLES. 

On the Catholic Syſtem in its genera] 
Relation with the Rights and Policy of 
the State. . 

Art. J. No bull, brief, reſcript, de- 
cree, mandate, proviſion, or ſignature 
for ſuch, nor other inſtrument ifſued by 
the Court of Rome, even when only 
indiyiduals are concerned, ſhall be re- 
ceived, publiſhed, printed, nor other- 
wiſe executed without the concurrence 
of Government. | 

II, No individual, whether called 
a Nuncio, a Legate, a Vicar, an Apo- 
ſtolical Commiſfary, or aſſuming any 
other appellation, ſhall, without the 
authority and licence above ſpecißed, 
perform, in France or elſewhere, any 
function relating to the affairs of the 
Gallican Churcg. 3 

III. Decrees of foreign Synods, even 
thoſe of general Councils, ſhall not 
be publiſhed in France before Govern- 
ment ſhall have examined the tenor of 
the ſame, their conformity with the 
laws, rights, and franchiſes of the 
French Republic, as well as PL 


part of ſuch inſtruments as might tenc 
to alter or to concern public tran- 
quillity. : 


Council, no dioceſan Synod, no deli- 


berate Aſſembly ſhall be holden with- 
out the expreſs permiſſion of Goyern- 
ment. n 

V. All the clerical functions to be 
performed gratis, the, oblations ſanc- 
tioned and eſtabliſhed by the State ex- 


CC ted. Weald 3-247 2. a dino. | 
ee VI. Appeals 


IV. No national nor metropolitan 
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VI. Appeals to be made to the Connell 


of State in caſe of abuſe of power on 


the part of either the higher or inferior 
orders of 'the Clergy.” 7 

Abuſe of power is hereby defined : 
the uſurpation or exceſs of power, 
diſobedience to the ſtatutes and regu- 
lations of the Republic, the infraction 
of the canonical rules as admitted in 
France, attempts againſt the liberty, 
the franchiſes, and the uſages of the 
Gallican Church; and whatever, in 
performing the functions of public 
worſhip, can tend to commit the 
honour of citizens, invade their peace 
of mind, to oppreſs, to injure them, or 
to excite public ſcandal.“ 

VII. Appeals ſhall alſo lay in all 
caſes wherein public worſhip ſhall be 
.interrup ted, or its miniſters il|-treated. 

VIII. In caſe of a complaint not 
being laid, the Prefed ſhall take cog⸗ 
niſapee of the ſame. 

The public Functionary, the Clergy- 

an, or whoever becomes the plaintiff 
in Müh caſe, ſhall "tranſmit a detailed 
memorial of the ſame to the Counſellor 
of State, whoſe province it is to re- 


ceœlve all inſtruments relating to public 


worſhip : and the latter ſhall, without 
delay, make himſelf acquainted with 
the circumſtances of the fact, and on 
his report, the merits of the caſe ſhall 
be inveſtigated, and finally ſettled 


agreeably to form, or made over, ac- 


_ cording to the exigency of the _ 
As a competent authorities. 


Z Ministers of the Altar. | 
IX. The Cathoke mode of- worſhip 


mall be exerciſed under the direction 


li. 
— — 


— — 
—— — — — 


the Firſt Conſul, and they 


tion from, or attribution of E 
juriſdiction, are aboliſhed. ee 

XI. The Archbiſhops ts Biſhop 
are at liberty (when authoriſed 5 
by Government) to eſtabliſh Chapters 
and Seminaries in their dioceſes A 
other Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhments are 
ſupp reſſed. 

XII. Archbiſhops and Bimops are 


ö at liberty to add the word Citizen or 


Mr. to their name.— All other diſtinc- 
dende forbidden. 


Archbishops. 


XIII. Archbiſhops ſhall conſecrate 
and inſtal their Suffragans ; in caſe of 


| impediment; or. refuſal on their part, 


the ceremony ſhall be performed by 
the ſenior Prelate in the dioceſe. 
XIV. They ſhall attend to the main- 
tenance of religion, and of its diſci- 
pline within their juriſdiction, 
XV. They ſhall inveſtigate all com- 


plaints laid before them, relating to 


the conduct and the deciſions of their 


lack © 


Biakops,, nien, and Seminurles. 


XVI. To become a Biſhop it is ne- 
ceffary to have attained the thirtieth 
year, and be Frenchmen born. 

XVII. Previouſly to being appoint- 
ed to a See, the candidates ſhall; ex- 
hibit a teſtimonial of good morals, 
ſigned by the Biſhop in whoſe dioceſe 
they may have officiated in the capacity 


of Pariſh Prieſt. And they ſhall un- 
dergo an examination with, reſpect to 
their doctrine before a. Biſhop and two 


Prieſts, appointed for that purpoſe by 
report 


of the Archbiſhop*and'Biſho| s in their /| accordingly to the Counſellor of State, 
5 dideefes, and ühder the di- who rag nate ver concerns 
on of dhe Paritr Prieſts in the 15 public iy 
=D pariſhes. | XVIII. he Prieſt appointed by the 
X. All privileges relating to exemp- Firſt Conſul ſhall alſo have the Pope's 


ſanction; 
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ſanction; he cannot, hawever{exercife' 
an upon before the bull; te that; 
ffect received from the Pope all 
have been approved by Government, 
and until he ſhall have taken the oath 
pteſented and agreed upon between 
the Ftench Government and the Holy 
See. Such oath to be taken in pre- 
ſence of the Firſt Conſul} and be regi- 
ſtered by the Secretary of State. 

XIX. Biſhops are to name and inſtal 
Curates. Such nomination, however, 
muſt receive the Firſt Conſul's ſanc- 
tion. os: 

XX. They ſhall reſide continually in 
their Dioceſe, nor ſhall they be at li- 
berty to go beyond the limits of their 
juriſdiction without the leave of the 
Firſt Conſul, © net 

XXI. Each Biſhop may appoint two 
Vicars-General, and each Archbiſhop 
three; fuch are uniformly'to be choſen 
from among the Prieſts,” who poſſeſs 
the neceſſaty qualities to become 
Diep s.. is ubnog > | 

XXII. They ſhall viſit once àa year 
a part of their dioceſe; and in the 
ſpace of five years they are bound to 
vifit the whole of it. In caſe of any 
Juſt impediment the "Vicar General 
ſhall act in their room. 
XXIII. Biſhops ſhall form their ſe- 
minaries, and the rules of ſuch ſhall 
be laid before the Firſt Conſul for his 
approbation. | 
XXIV. Thoſe who ſhall be appoint- 
ed Profeſſors in the ſeminaries, ſhall 
ſubſcribe to the declaration made by 
the Clergy of France in the year 
1682, and "publiſhed in virtue of an 
edit of the ſame year. They ſhall 
promiſe to teach the doctrine therein 
contained, and the Biſhops ſhall tranſ- 
mit a certificate of ſuch promiſe to the 
Counſellor of State before mentioned. 


1229 4 1 pe 4 
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| 


| 


| pariſh. .29Mingg 


Biſhop ſhall appoint. 


XXM. Every: gear the Hiſheps ſhall 


ſend to the ſame Counſellor: of State 
the names ofi the perſons, who: :ſhall 


have ſtudied in theſe ſeminaries, and 


who imend taking holy orders. 
XXVII. They ſhall, not ordain any 
Prieſt, unlefſs he can prove himſelf 
pofſeſſed of at leaſt 300 francs a year; 
unleſs he be ſive and twenty years old, 
and have all the qualities required by 
the Canons of the French Church. 
Biſhops not to proceed to ordination, 
before the number to be ordained be 
made known to, and approved by Go- 
vernment. | 


Curates or Parish Pricato. 


XXVII. Curates cannot enter on 
their clerical duties before they have, 
in preſence of the Prefect, taken the 
oath. preſcribed by the Convention 
agreed upon by Government and the 
Holy See, ſuch oath ſhall be regiſtered 


| by the Prefect's chief ſecretary. | 


XX VIIL. They ſhall be inſtalled, by 
the Cutate or the Prieſt, whom the 


XXIX. They are bound to perpetual 
reſidence in their pariſſn. 
XXX. Curates to be under the im- 
mediate orders of their Biſhops in all 
clerical affairs. 0 
XXXI. Vicars to be under the in- 
ſpection of the Curates— the Biſhops 
ſhall ſanction their appointment. 
XXXII. No foreigner, without leave 
from Government, can become a Pariſh 
Prieſt. N TS 
XXXIII. Clergymen, not belonging 


to any dioceſe, though they be French- 
men, ſhall not -be.allywed.to officiate. 


XXXIV. & Prieſt, cannot,, without 
his Biſhop's leave, officiate in another 


* 4 Fig 
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© Chaplers—==Alid — Made Bus are to LI 
regulated. 

AN -Archbiſliops bad Bihop!/ 
who may wiſh. to avail. themſelves of 
the opportunity granted io them to 
eſtabliſh Chapters, , cannot-effeft;it be- 
fore they ſhall have obtained the au- 
| thority of Government for. the. fame, 
as well for the Eſtabliſhment, itſelf, as 
for the number and choice 
Clergymen deſtined to be "Admitted. 
therein. 


XXXVI. While Sees cöntinus va- 


cant, the Archbiſhop, or in his abſence, 


dioceſe to be attended to—the Vicars 
General of thoſe dioceſes ſhall con- 


tinue their functions even after the | 


death of the Biſhop, and until a ſuc- 
ceſſor be appointed. 
XXXVII. The Archbiſhop and the 


Chapters ſhall, without delay, tranſmit 


to Corccnment information relative to 
the vacancy of the See, and the mea- 


' ſures adopted for tranſacting the huſi- 


neſs of the ſame—vacante Sede. 
XXXVIII. The 


H, 
'Vicars General, 


acting while the See remains vacant, 
ON ſhall be | 


in- | 


as well as the Archbiſho 

careful, and not to introduce any 1 
novations in the cuſtoms and uſages of 
the dioceſe. 


Public V. orship. 


XXXIX. There ſhall be but one 
form of Litutgy, and one Catechiſm for 
all the Catholic Churches in France. 
10 L 

extraordinary public Prayer in his 
pariſh, without the ſpecial ien 


of his Biſho 
XII. No 61g; Sunday excepted, 


ww 


mall be eftabliſhe 245 permifion 
of Government. 

XLII. The. "Tiers y, while, officiat- 
das. ſhall wear the dreſs and * orna- 


the 


No Pariſh Prieſt can order auy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


* 
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ments belonging 


to? their order in the 


Church, but 8 under any a 


text; fame the colours and diſt; 


marks peculiar to Biſhops!” 1: 


XLII. All Prieſts to bs elke! in 


the French manner, and in black. 
| Bi iſhops may add to the aforeſaid col. 
tume a paſlorad: croſs, and pu ple ſtock- 


ings. 


XILIV. Private Chapels cannot be 


eſtabliſhed without the expreſs per- 


miſſion of Government, granted in 
conſequence of the Biſhop's ſolicita- 


tion. 
the ſenior Suffragan, ſhall eauſe the | 


XLV. No religious ceremony can 
take place on the... outhde of the 
churches ſacred to the Roman Catholic 
Religion, in cities. where there are 
buildings, for different communions. 

XLVI. A Temple cannot ſerve for 
more than one communion. 

XLVII. There ſhall be in the Ca- 
thedrals and Pariſh Churches a diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſeat for ſuch catholic indi- 
viduals. as are in civil and military 

authorit 

XILVII. The Biſhop 8 the Pre- 
fect hall agree, on the mode of ſum- 
monipg the faithful to diyine ſervice 
by the ringing of bells. Bells ſhall 
not be-rung for any other reaſon with- 
out ſpecial permiſſion, 

XLIX. When, Government ſhall 
order public prayers, the Biſhop, the 
Prefect, and the Military Chief, (hall 
name the day, the hour, and the, man- 
ner, for putting the mandate in execu- 


tion. 


L. Solemn preaching called Sermons, 


and ſuch as are called Stations of Ad- 
vent and Lent, ſhall be performed only 
by Prieſts, ſpecially. authorized to chat 


effett by the Bihop. 

III. Pariſh Prieſts ball . pray kor the 
proſperity. of the French Republic, and 
for the Conſuls ! : | 

f LII. In 


HISTORT OF THE WAR. 
| Chapels of Eaſe as ſhalh be judged ex- 


„LII. In their diſcourſes they are to 
abſtain: from all invectives, direct or 
indirect, either againſt the petſons, or 
the other modes of worſhip authorized 
by the State. 1.10 
III. They are to blend no ex- 
traneous matter with their religious 
diſcourſes, unleſs ordered ſo to do by 
Government. 

LIV. They ſhall not give the nup- 
tial bleſſing, unleſs to thuſe who have, 
in due form, proved that they con- 
traded marriag in preſence of a civil 
officer. 


LV. The books kept by the Mini- 


ſters of the Altar not being, (and it 
being impoſſible that ſuch could be) 
relative to the adminiſtration of the 
Sacraments, cannot in any caſe ſupply 
the place of the regiſters which are 
enacted by law, to prove the civil ſtate 
of Frenchmen. 

I. VI. In all the clerical and religious 
Adds, the Roman Catholic Miniſters 
ſhall make uſe of the EquinoQtial Ka- 


lendar, eſtabliſhed by the laws of the 
Republic; the days ſhall be named as 


they were in the Solſtitial Kalendar. 


LVII. The day of reſt of the Public 
Functionaries ſhall be on Sunday. 


Number of Archbishoprics, Bishoprics Parishes, 
Churches, Chapels, Salary of the Clergy. 
Arechbishoprics and Bishoprics. 


LVIII. There ſhall be, in France, 
10 Archbiſhoprics,, and 50 Biſhop- 
TICS. | 


follows: 
3 | 5 42 Parishes, 
LX. There ſhall be at leaſt one pa- 


riſh! Church within the juriſdiction of 
each Juſtice of the Peace, and as many 


— 


” 


ILIX. They are to be divided as 


843 


” * ” 


pedient. 


|| + LXI. Each Biſhop, together with 
the Prefect, to regulate the number of 


ſuch Chapels of Eafe.”' 7 
LXII. No pariſh, nor Chapel of 
Eaſe, can be eſtabliſhed ' within the 


French territory, without the expreſs. 
licenſe of Government. 


LXIII. The Prieſts, officiating in 
the Chapels of Eaſe, are appointed by 
the Biſhops. N 

Salary. 


LXIV. The Archbiſhops, 15,000 
franks. 
LXV. Biſhops, 10,000 franks. 


LXVI. The Pariſh Prieſts ſhall be 
divided into two claſſes: thoſe of the 
firſt claſs ſhall receive 1500 franks ; the 
Pariſh Prieſts of the ſecond order, 


1000 franks. 


LXVII. The annuities they enjoy 
in virtue of the laws of the Conſtituent; 
Aſſembly, ſhall be taken into conſi- 
deration in the payment of their 
ſalary. 

LXVIII. The Vicars ſhall be choſen 


from among the penſioned Clery, 
LXIX. The Biſhops are to regulate 


the MAXIMUM of oblations for ad- 
miniſtering the Sacraments.—Such re— 
gulations to be however, ſubmitted to 
the will of Government. 


LXX. Every Clergyman receiving a 
penſion from the State, ſhall, on his 
refuſing functions of which he is thought 
capable, he deprived of ſuch penſion: 


LXXI. The General Councils of the 
Department are, authoriſed to procure. 
proper houſes for the Archbiſhops and 
Biſhops. ene 2% 

LXXII. The parſonage houſes, with 
the gardens, not alienated, ſhall be re- 

Ot Ws Ty ſtored; 


844 


ſtored to the Curates. Should ſuch 
have been diſpoſed of by the State, 
the General Councils of the Com— 
munes are authoriſed to procune then 
houſes and gardens. 


LXXIII. The fo dations, thin ab. 
ject of which is to bh pport the(Mini- 
ſters of the yew) Ie performing | 
of public worſhip, can be veſted _ 
in the national funds. 5 


LXXIV. The immoveables do not 
appertain to the Clergy as ſugh,/, -- 


| Buildings destincd for Public Norship. 


LXXV. The buildings formerly | 
appropriated to the Catholic commu- 
nion ſhall be at the diſpoſal of the 


Biſhops, in virtue of an order from 
the Prefect. 


LXXVI. A Board ſhall be eſta- 
bliſhed for the Purpoſe of keeping 
Churches in repair, and he: giving 
away alms, _ 

+ LXXVIL In the EMA in which 
there are no public buildings to be diſ- 
poſed of, the Biſho 
will uſe their Joint endeavours to find 
en re e b 115 
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and the Prefect 


HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


[ [Here follow the names of the 10 
| Archbiſhoprics and of the 50 Biſhop- 
| rics in France. ] | | 


The Organical Articles for the Proteſt. 
an- Communion eſe nearly as folloc : 


Fl 
"No othet but a Frenchman can ex- 
erciſe the functions of a Miniſter of 
this communion—the Miniſters: are to 
have no intercourſe with foreign 
powers; they are to pray in public tur 
"a proſperity” of — Rapobie and for 
the Conſuls. innovations, no 
change of Aicipline to be introduced, 
without the expreſs concurrence of 
Government. There will be two 
academies or feminaries in the eaſtern 
— of France, for the inſtruction of 
iniſters of the confeſſion of Augſ- 
burgh, and one at Geneva for the 
Miniſters of the reformed Church; 
this Church is to have paſtors, local 
conſiſtories and ſynods in fine, the 
Proteſtants, as well as the Roman Ca- 
tholios, are in every point of view ab- 
ſolutely ſubſervient to the civil power, 
and even in , ule matters * are 
| left mate mill 


— 


| 


eos OP, 


K 


Accoux of the mob in Paris; 28 
. trial and execution of 
1 king of France, 168, 216 
execution of the queen 


battle, of the firſt of 
trials for high treaſon, 


— — K 


of France, 280 


chat CY 


June, 1794, 288 


— 


291 88 | 
_ battle of Mayence, 310 
battle of Marengo, 665 

battle of Algeziras, 756 
Abereromby, general fir. Ralph, death of, 776 
Aboukir, account of the battle of, 473 
Aceufation of Brifac, 28. 
Addreſs of the duke of York to-his army, 268 

— Petion to the mob. in Paris, 41 
. — the national aſſembly to the poopie, 45 
—— — the national aſſembly to the non hal 
convention, 103 

the national convention to the French 


armies, 128 


Admiral lord Nelſon, account of his expegigon® 


to Bologne, 748 

fir John Jervis, victory obtained by him 
over the Spaniards, 328 

—— Duncan, victory obtained by him over 
the Dutch, 375 

Alexandria, ſome account: of, and its inhabit- 
ants, 524 


IN D E X 


TO SOME OF THE 


MOST REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


Contained in this Work. 


283} 


F 


Anſwer of the preſident ip the king's 7 i 
the national aſſembly, 
Nee to the terms of 


— ——- of the Frenc 
fered by the Britiſh cabinet, 341 Nut. 
——— of M. Le Brun to Mr. Dundas, 98 
—— olf lord Grenville to M. Chauvelin, 226 
of the commandant of Verdun to the 
ſummons of general Dillon, 114 ant 
Armed neutrality of the northern powers, 200 
Armiſtice concluded between the French, and 
Auftrians, 675 
Arret of the proviſional oommiſſion on the duke 
of Brunſwick's approach to Verdun, 100 
Articles for the evacuation of Genoa by the. 
French, 663 


B. 


| Byrne Bay, French fleet anchor there, 


, trials for mutiny there, 794 
| Battle of Aboukir, aecount of the, 473 
—— Marengo, account of the, 665 
————  Algeziras, account of the, 756 
Belgians, manifeſto of general. Dumourier to, 138 
Bologne, admiral lord. Nelſon's invaſion of, 748 
Bonaparte to the French people, 594 | 
— — to the French armies, ib. 
to the army of Italy, 595 
Britiſh guards, where firſt engaged, 246 
Britiſh army, ſufferings of, on their retreat 
through olland, 274 


'Brunſwick, duke of, his declaration, 64 
Byrne, W. M. trial of, for high treaſon, 448 


"EIS... WS 
©”. a 


CMrALON in Italy, opening of, 658 
Capitulation of Longwy, 5 Py 


— — — of Malta, 763 


Coigley, John James, ſomè account, 44 


Charlotte Cords, trial and execution of, 280 

Chauvelin, M. miniſter pempotentiary - to the 
Engliſh court, 17 

= , note from to lord Grenville, 29 


Commencement, of ho tities between the ig: 
liſh and the northern powers, 697 
Convention for the evacuation of the Roman 
ſtates, 558 
— after the battle of Maretigo, 669 
—— to eſtabliſh an armed neutrality by 
: the northern powers, 700 
for the evacuation of Egypt, 781 
between the Pope and Bonaparte, 
reſpecting the national religion of the F rench 
republic, 337 
Correſpondence between the French and the 
- Britiſh Cabinet, 609 | — 


„ 


4.985 


| earn et general fr Ralph Abeteromby, — 


776 


De Brie, M. Jean de, his plan for deſtroying 


the kings and generals fighting — me 
— 104 


Declaration of the duke of e 64 

Decrees of the national aſſembly to the people, 
54 

of the national and legiſlative — 

blies, 6 1 

—— of the national convention, 106" 8 | 

Defeat and murder of general Dillon, 13 

' Definitive: Treaty of Peace between Sughd, 

France, Spain, and Holland, 828 


ant of Verdun, ! | 7 


Dactor Prieſtley, eiter of, 108 
Duke of Brun wack's army approach to Verdun, 
100 


Dumourier, n bis manifeſts 22 Bel- 


IND EX. 


- Eſcape af the Juno 


, note from. reſpecing the Scheldt, 5 : 
; Farerre. M. de la, his letter to the na. 
tional aſſembly, 34 


= 


Fax Gower recalled from France, 98 
arl Fitzwilliam, Indiaman, particulars of the, 
lofs of the, 625 

Egypt, treaty for the evacuation of, 766, 781 
Eng and began to arm, 3 
ate from Toulon, 281 
Evacuatipy of Toulofi by the Britiſh, 279 

— Hollagd by the Britiſh, 547 
Lxecution of Louis XVI. 216 
the queen of France, 280 
Expedition-to Oſtend, account of the, 462 


n 


» ſuſpeRed of treachery 
by the jacobins, 59 : 

Federates, the, arrive in Paris, 59 

Firſt meeting of the three ciiaies — Seizure of 
the king at his palace of Verſailles—Demoli- 

tion of the Baſtile—Attack and maſſacre of 

the Swiſs guards at the palace of the Thuille- 
ries—Impriſonment of -the royal family, and 
maſſacre of priſoners, on the 2d of Septem- 
ber, ſee the InTRODUCTION. '4, 


Forces of the Auſtrians, Spaniards, and Italians, 


approach to the north, ſouth, and weſt of 
France, 4 


— mutiny on board the, at Spithead, 355 


———— the Notre, 638 


4. _ 4 A. 
* 


. Great Britain began to arm, 3 
Dillon, general, bis ſummon⸗ to the cd. { 


— — 


Bantry Bay, 79. 


Gn Dillon's ſummons to the com- 


mandant of Verdun, 114 


General Dumourier's manifeſto to the Belgians, 


138 ; 


General Hutchinſon, ſome acconnt of, 792 


Germany, the emperor ,of, avows the concert 
of princes againſt the jacobin A of 
France, 8 


/ 


3 


1 


: HorrAxp, expedition 1 537 


Heſtilities recommence between th F Auſtrians 
and French, 317 


Hoſtilitzes between the Engliſh. and the Northern | 


Powers, 697 


Hatadiaſpn, S ſows acconnt om 792 a 


— IN D E X. 


1K 


IxvAsLON of Holland, 337 | 
Invincible, particulars of the loſs of the, 748 
Iriſh rebellion, account of the, 404 

Iſland of Tobago, furrender of the, 278 
—— St, Pierre taken, 278 ; 
Jacobins, maſter-Rroke of the, 5 

Jacobin club, declares itſelf permanent, 39 


K 

KW G of France, his body- guard diſbanded, 
28 | ; 

_=_— -——, his fecond letter to the 


national aſſembly, 48 

King of Pruſſia joins the confederacy againſt 
the French, 49 

. King of Sardinia figns his entire abdication of 
» royalty, 495 | 

Kleber, general, funeral of, 768 


L 


LouRE TE, M. his ſpeech to the aſ- 
ſembly, 50 

Letter of M. Koland to Louis XVI. 23 

— M. La Fayette to the national aſſem- 
bly, 34 

M. La Fayette to the ſoldiers, 95 

Letters from the king to the national aſſembly, 
43, 48, 67 : 

Letter of Dr. Prieſtley, 108 

of Dumourier to the convention on his 
capture of Mons, 124 

—— of Dumourier on the capture of Liege, 
125 ay 

— from general Cuſtine to the national con- 
vention, 128 


— from Bonaparte to the King of England, 


609 
Longwy, capitulation of, 115 
Louis XVI. — of, 43, 56 
„announces to the national aſſembly 
that the king of Pruſſia had joined the confe- 
deracy againſt the French, 49 
— , trial of, 168— Execution of, 216 


— 


M 


Mavpane D'Eon's petition to the national 
aſſembly, 33 

M<«Cann, John, trial of, for high treaſon, 434 

Malta, capitulation of, 736 | 

Mamelukes, fome account of, 523 

Marat aſſaſſinated, 279 


Marengo, battle of, 665—Convention after the 
battle of, 669 

Martinico, iſland of, taken, 278 

M. Ea Fayette ſuſpected of treachery by the 


jacobins, 59 


. Maudat maſſacred, 78 ; 


Mayence, account of the battle of, 316 

Memorial of lord Auckland to the ſtates general 
of the United Provinces, 233 | 

Meſſage from the national convention to the 
national aſſembly, 104 6 1 

M. Jean de Brie, his plan for doſtroying the 
kings and generals fighting againſt France, 
104 e 

Mutineers at Spithead, account of, 353—At the 
Nore, trials of, 368 — At Bantry Bay, trials 
of, 794 


N 


NarioxAl. aſſembly, addreſs of to the 
people, 45—Proclaims the country in danger, 
46 | 4 


National convention, decrees of the, 106 

Negociation for the evacuation of Genoa by 
the French, 663 

Nelſon, admiral, his invafion of Boulogne, 748 

Nore, account of the mutiny there, 368 : 

Note of Mr. Dundas to the proviſional executive 
council of France, 98 

Note of M. Chauvelin reſpecting the opening of 
the Scheldt, 233 | 

Note from the proviſional executive council of 


France, 229 
O 


OsskRvATioNs made by the Dutch on 
Dumourier's proclamation, 2400 

Oge broken upon the wheel, 4 

Opening of the campaign in Italy, 658 | 

Orange, the prince of, and his ſamily, obliged. 
to fly from Holland, 276 | 

Oſtend, account of the expedition to, 462 

» bn 


P 


P ARKER, the mutineer, trial of, 361 
Particulars of the mutiny on board the fleet at 
Spithead, 353 At the Nore, -368—At Bantry 
Particulars of the eſcape of ſir Sydney Smith 
from France, 461 | 
of the loſs of the Queen Charlotte, 
624 
| of the loſs of the Earl Fa william 
Indiaman, 625 ; 


* 


INDEX. 


Particulars of the loſs of the Trincomalee, 633 

of the loſs of the Invincible, 748 

Partition of the dominions of Tippoo Saib, 598 

Peace, definitive treaty of, between England, 
France, Spain, and Holland, - 


Preliminaries of peace betwggn the emperor . 


and the French, 677——Between England, 
France, Spaia, and Holland, 

Preparations for the invaſion of Holland, 573 

Proclamation of the French cunſuls to the 
French people, 617 

Proclamation of peace, 835 


Q 


Qorrx of France, account of the execu- 
tion of, 280 

Queen Charlotte, his Maje6y's ſhip the, parti- 
culars of the loſs of, 624 


R 


RrsxlL ION in Ireland, account of the, 404 
Remarkable changes in the politics of Europe, 1 
Reſolutions moved by Mr. Pitt reſpecting the 
union with Ireland, 472 | 
Robeſpierre, ſome account of, 284 


Roland, M. letter of, to Louis XVI. 23 


„ 


| LTxzns offered-by the Engliſh for a negocia- | 


8 


DARDINIA, king of, his abdication of 


royalty, 495 

Sheares, - Henry and John, trial of, for high 
treaſon, 423 | 

Siege of Valenciennes, 249—Of Dankirk, 252 

Sir Sydney Smith, particulars of his eſcape from 

Sketch of. the life and character of general 
Su warrow, 514 | | 

Some account of Robeſpierre, 284 

— — of Alexandria, and its inhabit- 
ants, 524—Of general Hutchinſon, 792 

Speech of M. Lamoureite to the aſſembly, 50 

——— of Lou XVI. in the national aſſembly, 
51 ä 

—— of M. Petion to the national aſſembly, 
on his demanding the king's depoſition, 80 

Spithead, account of the mutiny there, 353 

St. Pierre, iſland of, taken, 278 


Sufferings of the Britiſh troops on their retreat 


through Holland, 274 
| 3 


tion ſor peace, 340 
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The French king's forfeiture, 69 

The national aſſembly decree the ſormation of 
a national convention, 83 

The federates arrive in Paris, 59 

The king and royal family are brought into the 
ball of the aſlembly, 74 

The French advance to invade Holland, 272 

Tobago, iſland of, taken, 278 

Toulon taken by the Engliſh, 278 

Tournay, battle of, 13 

Treaty of Campio Formio, 387 

Treaty between the French and Turks for the 
evacuation of Egypt, 766 

Trial of the ſham admiral Parker, 361 

Trials of the mutineers on board the fleet at 
Spithead, 353—At the Nore,.568—At Bantry 
Bay, 794 

Trial of Henry and John Sheares, for high 

treaſon, 423— John M' Cann, for high trea- 
ſon, 434—— 
448 

Trials by court martial in Dublin barracks, 459 

Trial of James Hadfield, for ſhooting at his 
Majeſty in Drury-lane theatre, 549 

Trincomalee, particulars of the lols of, 633 


. M, Byrne, for high treaſon, 


U 
Union with Ireland, ſubject of the, laid 
before the Irifh houſe of commons, 641 
United Provinces, memorial of lord Auckland 
to the ſtates general of the, 233 
V 


Vicrokr obtained by admiral lord Hood 


over the French at Toulon; 273 


—— obtained by admiral lord Howe 
over the French on the firſt of June, 1794, 


288 
— — obtained by admiral” fir John 
Jervis over the Spaniards, 328 — 
— obtained by admiral Duncan 
over the Dutch, 375 


— obtained by admiral Nelſon over 


the French at Aboukir, 473 
__ 


W AR, the firſt cauſe of the preſent, 2 

declared againſt the king of Bohe- 
mia and Hungary, 10 | 

Wonderful eſcape of the Juno frigate from 
Toulon, 281 
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